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What  the  F ederal  F arm  Board  is  Trying  to  Do 


AS  EXPRESSED  in  its  “Declara¬ 
tion”  the  purpose  of  this  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Act,  which 
became  a  law  on  June  15,  1929, 
is  “to  promote  the  effective  merchand¬ 
ising  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  so 
that  the  industry  of  agriculture  will  be 
placed  on  a  basis  of  economic 
equality  with  other  industries.”  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  minimizing 
speculation,  preventing  inefficiency  and 
wasteful  methods  of  distribution, 
encouraging  the  organization  of  pro¬ 
ducers  into  effective  associations  under 
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Board  at  a  Glance 

THE  article  on  this  page  was 
given  as  an  address  at  the 
Master  Farmer  banquet.  Much 
of  the  future  success  or  failure 
of  American  agriculture  depends 
on  the  policies  and  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Every 
farmer  is  vitally  concerned.  Here, 
in  a  few  moments’  reading,  you 
can  get  a  summary  of  what  the 
Farm  Board  has  done  and  what 
it  plans  to  do.  No  one  is  better 
able  to  speak  for  the  Board  than 
Charles  S.  Wilson,  who  is  one  of 
the  eight  members  of  the  Board, 
and  a  successful  New  York  State 
farmer  and  fruit  grower. 
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their  own  control,  and  aiding  in  pre¬ 
venting  and  controlling  surpluses. 

A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
will  give  you  an  outlined  picture  of  its 
work.  No  definite  statement  of  policies 
has  been  made,  but  its  attitude  may 
be  judged  by  the  action  it  has  taken 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Since  its  organization  it  has  assisted 
in  the  development  of  the  Farmers’ 
National  Grain  Corporation.  The  Board 
has  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a 
National  Live  Stock  Marketing  Associ¬ 
ation  through  which  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  federated  twenty-nine 
central  cooperative  groups,  selling  live 
stock  for  approximately  2,500  local  as¬ 
sociations.  With  but  one  exception,  the 
National  Live  Stock  Marketing  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  which  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  twelve  terminal  sales  agen¬ 
cies,  these  agencies  operate  independ¬ 
ently.  Although  live  stock  will  continue 
to.  be  sold  by  each  of  the  twenty-nine 
central  associations,  nevertheless  the 
National  Marketing  Association 
through  its  various  departments  will 
coordinate  the  selling  and  distribution 
of  live  stock  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000,000.00. 

The  wool  growers  have  also  been  as¬ 
sisted  and  encouraged  by  the  Board  in 
the  formation  of  a  National  Wool  Mar¬ 
keting  Agency. 

Loans  for  Fruit  Growers 

Soon  after  the  Board  met  on  July 
15,  the  Florida  Citrus  Growers,  a  co¬ 
operative  association  in  Florida  handl¬ 
ing  citrus  fruit,  came  before  the  Board 
stating  that  because  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  fruit  fly,  the  cyclone,  and  other 
reasons,  producers  needed  assistance  in 
the  way  of  a  loan.  The  Board  asked  if 
there  were  other  citrus  grower  associ¬ 
ations  in  Florida  and  the  reply  was 
that  there  were.  The  Board  asked  if  it 
were  possible  that  these  citrus  grower 
cooperative  associations  and  some  of 
the  individual  growers  be  united  into 
a  regional  cooperative  association.  The 
Florida  citrus  growers  stated  they 
would  try  to  effect  such  a  change. 
After  many  conferences  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York,  and  in  Florida,  they 
adopted  a  plan  that  would  unite  these 
groups  into  a  regional  association. 
Thus  federated  they  came  before  the 
Board  and  the  Board  granted  a  loan 
to  the  newly  formed  regional  coopera¬ 
tive.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  as  regards  the  citrus  industry 
of  Florida  is  the  program  of  this  re¬ 
gional  association. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Michigan 
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Fruit  Growers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Benton  Harbor,  requested  a  loan 
from  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  While 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  had  this  loan 
under  consideration,  word  was  received 
from  three  other  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  in  Western  Michigan  and  Eastern 
Wisconsin,  handling  fruit  products  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  handled  by  the  Michigan 
Fruit  Growers,  that  they  too  wished 
to  make  application  for  a  loan.  The 
Farm  Board  requested  representatives 
of  all  these  associations  to  meet  in  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  or  not  a  re¬ 
gional  association  could  be  formed.  By 
such  federation  the  assistance  of  the 
Board  could  be  extended  to  a  larger 
number  of  fruit  growers.  At  this  con¬ 
ference  were  represented  The  Door 
County  Fruit  Growers  Union;  Fruit 
Growers  Canning  Company;  Michigan 
Fruit  Growers  Incorporated;  The  Mich¬ 
igan  Cherry  Growers;  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration. 

As  a  result  of  conferences  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Fruit  Growers  presented  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  agreement  which  makes  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  The  cooperative  associations  rep* 
resenting  the  sour  cherry  producers  of 
Western  Michigan  and  Eastern  Wis¬ 
consin  are  to  form  a  single  coopera¬ 
tive  for  the  handling,  processing  and 
marketing  of  sour  cherries. 

2.  The  cooperative  associations 
representing  the  production  of  cher¬ 
ries.  pears,  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes  and  small  fruits  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  territory  of  Western  Michigan 
are  to  form  a  single  cooperative  for 


the  handling,  processing  and  market¬ 
ing  of  these  fruits. 

3.  A  joint  central  marketing  agency 
is  to  be  set  up  by  both  of  the  con¬ 
templated  cooperative  corporations. 
The'program  provides  that  the  cher¬ 
ry  growers  would  secure  membership 
contract  representing  60  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  sour  cherries  in  the 
Wisconsin- Michigan  territory,  and  that 
the  association  representing  the  other 
fruits  would  secure  membership  con¬ 
tracts  including  50  per  cent  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  fruit  in  the  territory. 

This  program  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  Michigan 
State  Farm  Bureau.  As  regards  fruit 
in  the  area  of  Western  Michigan  and 
Eastern  Wisconsin,  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  is  the  program 
outlined  above. 

From  these  activities  of  the  Board 
very  briefly  outlined  above  there  may 
be  deducted  certain  attitudes  of  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act. 

Centralizing  Cooperatives 

The  Board  believes  in  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  local  and  regional  cooperatives 
into  stronger,  better  financed,  and  bet¬ 
ter  managed  central  marketing  associ¬ 
ations.  Centralization  of  sales  reduces 
competition  between  cooperatives.  It 
will  give  the  organized  farmers  greater 
bargaining  power,  permit  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  adequate  marketing  informa¬ 
tion,  make  possible  important  econo¬ 
mies  in  assembling  and  distributing 
the  crop,  and  should  aid  in  guiding  far¬ 
mers  in  production.  The  Board  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  assisting  in  build¬ 


ing  up  such  cfentral  organizations  by 
commodities. 

The  Board  realizes  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  local  and  regional  co¬ 
operatives.  Local  associations  give  the 
farmers  a  direct  contact  with  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing;  they  not  only  perform 
local  functions,  perhaps  more  efficient¬ 
ly,  but  they  serve  as  centers  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  relating 
to  cooperative  associations  among  far¬ 
mers. 

It  is  hoped  that  local  associations 
will  render  such  a  valuable  service  in 
commodities  that  farmers  who  are  not 
now  members  will  shortly  become 
members  and  that  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  will  render  such  efficient  service 
that  new  cooperative  associations  will 
be  organized  by  commodities  where 
there  is  a  real  need. 

The  Board  plans  to  expand  every 
effort  to  develop  and  keep  a  well 
rounded  system  of  cooperative  market¬ 
ing.  To  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency 
the  local  and  regional  associations 
should  be  federated,  wherever  practi¬ 
cable,  into  overhead  organizations  for 
which  the  best  available  management 
must  be  provided.  When  such  a  system 
is  set  up,  even  in  part,  it  is  believed 
that  a  long  step  shall  have  been  taken 
toward  the  solution  of  its  problems 
confronting  agriculture. 

However  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
agricultural  situation  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  organization  is  the  first  essen¬ 
tial.  Whether  the  present  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  embodies  all  provisions 
we  think  it  should,  it  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  suggested  schemes  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  law  and  there  is  back 
of  it  $500,000,000.00  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  provisions 


The  Indian  Drum  —By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


CHAPTER  I 

NEAR  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  the  bluff-bowed 
ore-carriers  and  the  big,  lowlying, 
wheat-laden  steel  freighters  from  Lake 
Superior  push  out  from  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  and  dispute  the  right  of  way, 
in  the  island  divided  channel,  with  the 
white-and-gold,  electric  lighted,  wire- 
1  e  s  s  equipped  passenger  steamers 
bound  for  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  there 
is  a  copse  of  pine  and  hemlock  back 
from  the  shingly  beach.  From  this 
copse — dark,  blue,  primeval,  silent  at 
most  times  as  wher^  the  Great  Mam- 
tou  ruled  his  inland  waters — there 
comes  at  time  of  storm  a  sound  like 
the  booming  of  an  old  Indian  drum. 
This  drum  beat,  so  the  tradition  says, 
whenever  the  lake  took  a  life;  and,  as 
a  sign  perhaps  that  it  is  still  the  Mani- 
tou  who  rules  the  waters  in  spite  of 
all  the  commerce  of  the  cities,  the 
drum  still  beats  its  roll  for  every  ship 
lost  on  the  lake,  one  beat  for  every 
life. 

So — men  say — they  heard  and  count¬ 
ed  the  beatings  of  the  drum  to  thirty- 
five  upon  the  hour  when,  as  afterward 
they  learned,  the  great  steel  steamer 
Wenota  sank  with  twenty-four  of  its 
crew  and  eleven  passengers;  so — men 
say — they  heard  the  requiem  of  the  five 
who  went  down  with  the  schooner 
Grant;  and  of  the  seventeen  lost  with 
the  Susan  Hart;  and  so  of  a  score  of 
ships  more.  Once  only,  it  is  told,  has 
the  drum  counted  wrong. 

At  the  height  of  the  great  storm  or 
December,  1895,  the  drum  beat  the  roll 
of  a  sinking  ship.  One,  two,  three — 
the  hearers  counted  the  drum  beats, 
time  and  again,  in  their  intermitted 
booming,  to  twenty-four.  They  waited, 
therefore,  for  report  of  a  ship  lost  with 
twenty -four  lives;  no  such  news  came. 
The  new  steel  freighter  Miwaka,  on 
her  maiden  trip  during  the  storm  with 
twenty-five — not  twenty -four — aboard 
never  made  her  port;  no  news  was  ever 
heard  from  her;  no  wreckage  ever  was 
found.  On  this  account,  throughout  the 
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this  page  begins  the  first 
installment  of  our  new  serial 
story.  It  is  a  thrilling  story  of 
adventure  and  we  know  that 
everyone  who  starts  the  story 
this  week  will  be  looking  eagerly 
for  each  new  installment. 


families  whose  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sons  were  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Miwaka,  there  stirred  for  a  time  a  des¬ 
perate  belief  that  one  of  the  men  on 
the  Miwaka  was  saved,  that  some¬ 
where,  somehow,  he  was  alive  and 
might  return.  The  day  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Miwaka  was  fixed  as  De¬ 
cember  fifth  by  the  time  at  which  she 
passed  the  government  lookout  at  the 
Straits;  the  hour  was  fixed  as  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  only  by  the 
sounding  of  the  drum. 

The  region,  filled  with  Indian  legend 
and  with  memories  of  wrecks,  encour¬ 
ages  such  beliefs  as  this.  To  north¬ 
ward  and  to  westward  a  half  dozen 
warning  lights — Ile-aux-Galets  (“Skilli- 
galee”  the  lake  men  call  it),  Waugau- 
shance,  Beaver,  and  Fox  Islands — 
gleam  spectrally  where  the  bone-white 
shingle  outcrops  above  the  water,  or 
blur  ghostlike  in  the  haze;  on  the  dark 
knolls  topping  the  glistening  sand 
bluffs  northward,  Chippewas  and  Otta- 
was,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  quar¬ 
reled  over  the  prisoners  after  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  Fort  Mackinac;  to  southward, 
where  other  hills  frown  down  upon 
Little  Traverse  Bay,  the  black-robed 
priests  in  their  chapel  chant  the  same 
masses  their  predecessors  chanted  to 
the  Indians  of  that  time.  So,  whatever 
may  be  the  origin  of  that  drum,  its 
meaning  is  not  questioned  by  the  for¬ 
lorn  descendants  of  those  Indians,  who 
now  make  beadwork  and  sweet-grass 
baskets  for  their  summer  trade,  or  by 
the  more  credulous  of  the  white  fisher¬ 
men  and  farmers;  men  whose  word  on 
any  other  subject  would  receive  un¬ 


questioning  credence  will  tell  you  they 
have  heard  the  drum. 

But  at  bottom,  of  course,  this  is  on¬ 
ly  the  absurdest  of  superstitions,  which 
can  affect  in  no  way  men  who  to-day 
ship  ore  in  steel  bottoms  to  the  mills 
of  Gary  and  carry  gasoline-engine 
reaped  and  threshed  wheat  to  the  ele¬ 
vators  of  Chicago.  It  is  recorded,  there¬ 
fore,  only  as  a  superstition  which  for 
twenty-years  has  been  connected  with 
the  loss  of  a  great  ship. 

Storm — the  stinging,  frozen  sleet- 
slash  of  the  February  norther  whist¬ 
ling  down  the  floe-jammed  length  of 
the  lake — was  assaulting  Chicago. 
Over  the  lake  it  was  a  white,  whirling 
maelstorm,  obscuring  at  midafternoon 
even  the  lighthouses  at  the  harbor  en¬ 
trance;  beyond  that,  the  winter  boats 
trying  for  the  harbor  mouth  were  bel¬ 
lowing  blindly  at  bay  before  the  jam¬ 
med  ice,  and  foghorns  and  sirens  echo¬ 
ed  loudly  in  the  city  in  the  lulls  of  the 
storm. 

Battering  against  the  fronts  of  the 
row  of  club  buildings,  fashionable  ho¬ 
tels  and  shops  which  face  across  the 
narrow  strip  of  park  to  the  lake  front 
in  downtown  Chicago,  the  gale  swirled 
and  eddied  the  sleet  till  all  the  wide 
windows,  warm  within,  were  frosted. 
So  heavy  was  this  frost  on  the  panes 
of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Club — one  of  the 
staidest  of  the  down-town  clubs  for 
men — that  the  great  log  fires  blazing 
on  the  open  hearths  added  appreciable 
light  as  well  as  warmth  to  the  rooms. 

The  few  members  present  at  this 
hour  of  the  afternoon  showed  by  their 
lazy  attitudes  and  the  desultoriness  of 
their  conversation  the  dulling  of  vital¬ 
ity  which  warmth  and  shelter  bring 
on  a  day  of  cold  and  storm.  On  one, 
however,  the  storm  had  had  a  contrary 
effect.  With  swift,  uneven  steps  he 
paced  now  one  room,  now  another; 
from  time  to  time  he  stopped  abruptly 
by  a  window,  scraped  from  it  with  fin¬ 
ger  nail  the  frost,  stared  out  for  an 
instant  through  the  little  opening  he 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Better  Roads  for  Less  Taxes 

How  the  New  County  Road  Law  Works 


By  ARTHUR  W.  BRANDT 

New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Highways 


THE  1929  Legislature  repealed  the  old  sec¬ 
tion  320-b  01  the  Highway  Law,  which 
law  controlled  the  aid  given  by  the  State 
to  the  counties  and  towns  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  county  and  town  roads  and  drew 
another  section  320-b  which  was  much  more 
strict  than  the  old  one.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  explain  the  new  law  is  to 
explain  it  in  conjunction  with  the  old 
law,  showing  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  old  law  was  approved  and 
the  various  loose  and  unscientific 
methods  that  could  be  used  by  the 
county  and  town  authorities.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  most  counties  these  un¬ 
scientific  methods  were  used. 

The  old  section  320-b  was  a  vehicle 
to  raise  the  State’s  share  of  the  money 
and  the  authority  for  the  county  to 
raise  its  share.  Under  that  section, 
each  county  received  from  the  State 
$30  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  public 
highway  within  its  borders,  provided 
the  county  itself  put  up  not  less  than 
$30  per  mile.  The  section  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  sections  320  and  320-a  under  which  the 
actual  work  was  done.  Section  320  provided  for 
the  execution  of  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  county  or  town  roads  and  in  general  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  as  far  as  contract  work  was 
concerned.  It  still  exists,  and  counties  may  op¬ 
erate  under  it  in  the  future  when  their  own 
funds  only  are  being  used.  Not  many  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  have  sufficient  money  to 
make  it  practicable  to  do  their  work  by  contract 
and  this  particular  section  is  used  by  only  a  few 
of  the  more  wealthy  counties. 

The  great  majority  of  the  counties  are  operat¬ 


ing  under  section  320-a.  This  section  permits  the 
board  of  supervisors  to  aid  towns  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  highways.  It  also  permits  but  does 
not  require  that  a  map  of  a  system  of  highways 


to  be  improved  shall  be  drawn.  The  lack  of  this 
requirement  has  resulted  in  a  great  many  dead¬ 
end  roads  being  built  with  State,  county  and 
town  moneys,  which  were  so  scattered  that  they 
could  not  be  included  economically  in  a  connected 
county  system  of  roads. 

Thirty  Different  Plans  in  One  County 

In  the  great  majority  of  counties,  all  the  money 
received  from  old  section  320-b  and  from  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Law  was  parceled  out  more  or 
less  equally  to  the  towns  to  be  expended  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  town  superintend¬ 


ent  of  highways,  each  of  the  three  agencies, 
State,  county  and  town,  paying  a  portion  of  the 
cost.  In  a  county  of  thirty  towns,  thirty  different 
town  superintendents  were  building  roads  with 
State  money  and  but  few  of  the  counties  had 
a  county  superintendent  with  more  than  per¬ 
suasive  authority. 

A  good  but  perhaps  exaggerated  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  contained  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  one  county  board  of 
supervisors  for  the  year  1929.  That 
particular  county  had  thirty-two 
towns.  It  had  $248,000  to  spend  and 
it  chose  to  spend  it  in  the  thirty-two 
towns  on  fifty-one  road  projects,  the 
average  cost  of  each  project  being 
somewhat  less  than  $5,000.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  $250,000  cannot  be  spent 
economically  and  efficiently  on  fifty- 
one  projects  as  it  can  on,  say  four  or 
five  projects  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  or  a  competent  man  appointed  by 
him.  The  town  superintendent  is  an 
elective  officer,  and  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances  he  is  not  chosen  for  his  ability  to  build 
or  maintain  roads.  The  writer  personally  knows 
of  two  town  superintendents  in  neighboring 
towns  one  of  whom  was  a  barber  and  the  other 
a  dry  goods  merchant.  Neither  of  them  had  had 
a  day’s  experience  in  the  construction  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  when  he  was  elected. 

Section  320-a  requires  that  the  town  shall  do 
the  grading  and  drainage  work  before  the  countv 
allots  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  pave¬ 
ment.  It  also  requires  that  the  construction  wc*rk 
shall  be  in  charge  of  and  under  the  supervision 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Information  Which  Concerns  You 

LAST  year  the  State  of  New  York  passed  legislation  appropriating 
several  million  dollars  more  of  State  aid  per  year  for  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  highways  within  the  counties.  This  money,  if 
properly  used,  will  in  time  very  greatly  reduce  the  farmers’  local  road 
taxes  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  much  better  roads. 

With  the  State  aid  law  there  was  also  passed  a  new  county  road 
law  providing  for  the  building  and  care  of  local  roads  on  a  more  effic¬ 
ient  basis.  Taken  altogether,  these  new  road  and  tax  laws  are  the  most 
helpful  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture  that  have  been  passed  in  a 
generation. 

On  this  page.  Commissioner  Brandt  of  the  New  York  State  Highway 
Department  explains  how  the  new  county  road  law  will  work.  It  is  an¬ 
other  article  for  which  American  Agriculturist  is  beoming  famous  in 
keeping  our  readers  informed  by  the  best  authorities  of  what  is  going 
on  of  vital  concern  to  their  interests. 


Farm  Manure— A  Valuable  By-Product 

How  To  Get  the  Best  Returns  From  Its  Use 


WE  have  all  heard  of  the  man  who  con¬ 
cluded  after  a  careful  check  on  his  year’s 
income  and  expenses  that  he  must  be 
operating — not  a  farm — but  a  manure 
factory.  As  nearly  as  he  could  determine  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  milk  sold  were  just  about  equal  to 
his  feed  bills  (which,  by  the  way,  were  not  all 
paid)  and,-  so  far  as  he  could  see,  his  year’s 
profit  consisted  of  the  pile  of  manure  which  had 
been  thrown  out  under  the  eaves  of  the  cow 
stable.  Fortunately,  most  dairies  are  more  profit¬ 
able  than  this  one,  yet  even  on  the  most  profitable 
farm,  farm  manure  is  a  valuable  by  product 
which  no  one  can  afford  to  waste. 

In  any  section  where  live  stock  is  important  it 
is  logical  to  first  consider  the  place  which  the 
manure  produced  on  the  farm  has  in  a  soil  fer¬ 
tility  program.  Every  cow  or  horse  or  other  live¬ 
stock  in  numbers  to  approximate  a  thousand 
pounds  live  weight,  will  produce  about  a  ton  of 
manure  per  month  containing  about  ten  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  six  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  ten  pounds  of  potash.  On 
this  basis  each  cow  in  a  herd  produces 
manure  in  a  year  containing  fer¬ 
tility  equal  to  that  contained  in  a 
ton  of  fertilizer  with  an  analysis  of 

3 -5“ £• 

This  is  a  by-product  of  considerable 
value  and  it  is  worth  the  time  required 
for  some  study  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  the  greatest  possible  value  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  it.  First  comes  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  saving  all  of  it.  Probably  we 
have  all  heard  of  the  dairyman  who 
bored  holes  in  the  bottom  of  his  wood¬ 
en  gutters  so  that  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  manure  would  drain  away  and 
kmake  the  remainder  easier  to  handle. 


By  H.  L.  GOSLINE 

Associate  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 

Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that  the  part  he  was 
allowing  to  escape  contained  about  half  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  in  an  especially  available  form. 
Water  tight  gutters  and  the  use  of  plenty  of  bed- 


manure. 


A  comparison  of  the  best  and  poorest  methods  of  handling 
Drawing  and  spreading  from  the  barn  each  day  or  from  a  water  tight  pit 
gives  far  better  results  than  dumping  manure  in  piles  from  a  wagon  and 
spreading  it  in  the  spring. 


ding  will  save  all  the  fertility.  Next  comes  the 
prevention  of  loss  from  the  time  it  is  produced 
until  it  is  added  to  the  soil.  Experiments  at  sev¬ 
eral  colleges  have  shown  that  exposure  of  manure 
in  a  pile  for  six  months  causes  a  loss  of  about 
half  its  value.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  pile  is  not  valuable.  What  happens  is  that 
the  weight  of  the  pile  is  reduced  just  about  one- 
half,  but  what  is  left  is  approximately  as  valuable 
per  ton  as  the  original  pile. 

The  loss  comes  in  two  ways;  from  leaching  by 
rain  and  through  decay,  and  can  be  largely  pre¬ 
vented  either  by  drawing  out  the  manure  and 
spreading  it  on  the  fields  every  day  or  by  storing^ 
it  in  a  water  tight  pit  or  a  covered  shed.  It 
quite  generally  recognized  that  the  very  best  wa] 
of  handling  manure  is  to  get  it  on  the  land  the^ 
same  day  it  is  produced.  How  can  this  be  done? 

Professor  Worthen  of  Cornell  in  his  book 
“Farm  Soils”  says :  “A  spreader  is  essential  for 
the  efficient  application  of  manure.  With  a  fork 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  evenly 
less  than  ten  tons  to  the  acre  while 
the  manure  spreader  tears  the  manure 
apart  and  distributes  it  uniformly. 
Most  spreaders  can  be  set  to  apply  as 
little  as  four  to  six  tons  per  acre. 
Every  farm  on  which  live  stock  is  kept 
should  have  a  manure  spreader.” 

Probably  the  second  best  method  of 
handling  manure  is  to  draw  it  to  the 
fields  every  day,  spread  it  from  1 
wagon.  Perhaps  the  worst  way  is  to 
haul  it  out  at  intervals,  dump  it  in 
piles  and  then  spread  it  in  the  spring. 
This  is  wasteful  both  of  labor  and  fer-^ 
tility.  The  manure  is  handled  an  < 
time  and  the  crop  will  always  be 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Good  Resolutions  May  Be 
Old-Fashioned  But — 

YEARS  ago  when  we  were  young,  the  usher¬ 
ing  in  of  the  New  Year  was  considered  the 
proper  time  to  take  an  inventory  of  our 
faults  and  shortcomings  and  to  make  a  set  of 
resolutions  stating  just  how  we  intended  to  do 
better  during  the  coming  year.  New  Year  reso¬ 
lutions  have  been  the  subject  of  so  many  jokes 
that  the  younger  generation  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  practice. 

We  like  to  be  in  style,  yet  we  believe  that  the 
old  custom  of  checking  up  on  ourselves  once  a 
year  is  a  good  one.  Why  not  resolve  that  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  we  will  strive  to  conduct  a 
more  profitable  farm  business,  improved  home 
conditions  and  make  our  community  a  better  one 
in  which  to  live  during  the  year  1930? 

A  profitable  business  is,  of  course,  determined 
by  the  difference  between  production  costs  and 
the  sale  price.  It  is  probable  that  we  can  all  im¬ 
prove  the  marketing  of  our  farm  products,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  it  is  just  as 
important  to  cut  down  costs  in  all  ways  possible. 
The  farmer  who  does  every  possible  piece  of 
work  by  machinery,  who  breeds  good  stock  and 
sows  good  seed  can  usually  produce  a  crop  at  a 
k  less  cost  per  unit  than  the  man  who  depends  on 
^^lis  miiscles  rather  than  his  brains. 

A  It  is  also  true  that  money  is  not  the  only  con¬ 
sideration.  There  is  no  place  in  which  the  home 
W  is  so  closely  linked  to  the  business  as  in  farming. 
'  The  man  who  has  the  latest  equipment  for  his 
dairy  herd,  and  the  most  up-to-date  machinery 
for  doing  his  work,  but  whose  family  depends 
upon  oil  lamps,  an  old  wood  stove  and  a  kitchen 
sink  without  a  drain  can  certainly  lay  little  claim 
to  real  success.  Regardless  of  our  present  home 
equipment,  there  is  doubtless  something  that  each 
of  us  can  do  to  improve  it.  It  may  be  more  and 
better  books  and  periodicals,  a  new  radio  to  bring 
the  world’s  best  music  to  us  or  the  installation 
of  electric  lights  making  possible  so  many  labor 
saving  devices. 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  farm  communities, 
and  you  who  have  good  neighbors,  live  organiza¬ 
tions,  good  schools  and  all  of  those  things  that 
go  to  make  up  community  life  are  lucky.  Here 
again  there  is  always  a  chance  for  improvement. 

Bi  all  resolve  that  we  will  attend  a  larger 
ige  of  our  Grange  meetings,  school  and 
)cal  meetings,  that  we  will  endeavor  to 
:e  discussion  and  action  on  topics  of  vital 


a  better  neighbor  than  we  were  in  1929.  We  have 
never  believed  it  worth  while  to  spend  time 
mourning  for  the  good  old  days.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  the  good  things  we  now  have  and 
keep  the  good  things  of  our  grandfather’s  time? 
Good  resolutions  may  be  out  of  style.  If  they 
are,  let  us  be  old-fashioned. — H.L.C, 


National  Grange  Coming 


Fred  J.  Freestone,  master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  his  brother  officers  and  the 
delegates  who  attended  the  National  Grange, 
and  all  others  responsible  for  bringing  the  next 
session  of  the  National  Grange  to  New  York 
State  during  the  first  week  of  November  1930, 
are  to  be  congratulated  and  commended.  The 
Grange  is  a  great  and  growing  institution  and  the 
State  will  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
national  organization  here. 

As  we  have  often  pointed  out  in  these  columns, 
the  agriculture  of  New  York  is  considered  rather 
unimportant  in  other  sections  of  America.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  our  government  at  Washington  and  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  states  cannot  see  our  farms  for 
our  skyscrapers.  Not  the  least  of  the  results  of 
the  National  Grange  meeting  here  with  delegates 
from  all  the  great  grain  states  will  be  the  picture 
they  will  carry  back  to  their  home  states  of  the 
size  and  importance  of  New  York’s  farm  busi¬ 


ness. 


Let  us  resolve  now  that  we  will  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Grange  to  make  this 
the  largest  and  best  session  of  the  National  ever 
held.  Master  Freestone  has  pledged  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  10,000  farmers.  Let  us  all  do  our  part 
to  help  him  more  than  keep  this  pledge. 


If  You  Like  a  Good  Story,  Read 
Our  New  One 


ON  Page  2  of  this  issue,  we  are  starting  an¬ 
other  of  the  serial  stories  for  which  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  noted.  Some  time  ago  we  wrote 
to  several  hundred  women  readers  and  asked 
them  if  we  should  omit  the  serial  story  from  now 
on  and  put  something  else  in  the  place  of  it.  The 
answers  were  overwhelmingly  “no”.  Our  readers 
reported  that  the  stories  are  so  high  class  and  so 
entertaining  that  they  are  quite  generally  read 
by  the  whole  family.  Moreover,  they  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  read  by  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  story,  “The  Indian  Drum”  by  William 
MacHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer,  starting  in  this 
issue,  measures  up  fully  to  our  high  standards. 
It  is  shorter  than  some  of  those  we  have  printed 
before  and  it  is  full  of  high  adventure  and  clean 
sentiment  in  every  chapter. 

Take  our  recommendation  and  try  it.  You  will 
find  the  story  a  good  cure  for  dull  moments. 


A  Poor  Time  to  Raise  Salaries 


our  attention  where  a  county  superintendent  of 
highways  has  had  his  salary  increased  from 
$2500  to  $3600.  We  do  not  care  how  efficient  this 
man  is,  this  increase  is  too  great ;  $500  would 
have  been  a  big  raise.  Better  still  would  have 
been  no  raise  at  all. 

It  is  high  time  that  all  county  and  town  officials 
gave  more  attention  to  economy.  Rural  taxpayers 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  rope.  An  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  State  to  relieve  some  of  this 
burden,  and  those  of  us  who  are  interested  are 
not  going  to  see  this  money  unwisely  spent.  The 
responsibility,  however,  for  better  local  govern¬ 
ment  rests  squarely  on  the  rural  people.  If  you 
are  not  getting  good  service,  if  money  is  being 
spent  unwisely  that  should  have  gone  for  better 
roads  and  schools  or  to  lower  your  taxes,  then 
why  continue  to  elect  a  man  who  fails  to  render 
service  ? 

More  tax  discussions  in  your  local  farm  meet¬ 
ings,  and  more  attention  to  this  important  subject 
generally  are  the  right  answers  to  the  problem. 


Why  Not  Farmers  on  the  Regents 
Board? 


IN  a  recent  issue,  we  pointed  out  that  there  are 
three  vacancies  on  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  which  will  be  filled  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  during  the  coming  session.  The  Regents 
Board  is  the  board  of  directors  who  direct  the 
policies  of  the  State’s  greatest  and  most  import¬ 
ant  business,  that  of  education. 

There  are  no  farmers  on  the  Board,  nor  is 
there  a  woman  representative.  It  is  probably  true 
that  a  body  of  this  kind  should  not  be  made  up 
of  partisan  or  class  representatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  importance  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation,  it  is  rather  absurd  that  the  Regents  Board 
should  contain  no  one  from  the  rural  districts. 

The  Regent  is  elected  by  the  State  Legislature 
for  a  term  of  twelve  years,  and  the  candidate 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  judicial  district  which 
he  represents.  The  districts  having  vacancies  this 
winter  are:  the  eighth  judicial  district,  including 
the  counties  of  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautau¬ 
qua,  Erie,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Wyom¬ 
ing;  the  fourth  judicial  district,  including  Clin¬ 
ton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,'  Hamilton,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  St.  Lawrence,  Saratoga,  Schenectady, 
Warren  and  Washington  counties;  and  the  fifth 
judicial  district,  including  Herkimer,  Jefferson, 
Lewis,  Oneida,  Onondaga  and  Oswego  Counties. 

We  call  on  farmers  and  farm  organizations  in 
these  districts,  to  give  immediate  consideration 
to  this  suggestion.  Representation  on  the  Regents 
Board  would  not  be  at  all  out  of  proportion  if 
all  three  of  the  new  candidates  were  from  coun¬ 
try  districts,  and  at  least  one  should  be  a  woman. 
Who  has  greater  interest  in  the  educational  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children  than  the  mothers? 


LAST  year  the  State  of  New  York  passed 
legislation  providing  millions  of  dollars  more 
State  aid  for  rural  schools  and  for  county 
roads.  It  will  take  some  little  time  for  these  laws 
to  get  into  full  operation,  but  when  they  do,  if 
the  money  is  properly  used,  they  will  be  of  great 
help  in  relieving  the  farmers’  local  taxes.  In  fact, 
no  other  State  in  the  Union  has  given  more  to 
the  relief  of  taxes  on  farm  property  than  New 
York. 

But  the  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  here  is 
that  the  State  cannot  do  it  all,  and  unless  this 
money  is  properly  handled  and  used  by  local  of¬ 
ficials,  the  farmers  themselves  will  get  no  help. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  no  doubt,  these  great 
sums  received  by  the  localities  from  the  State 
will  be  properly  expended  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended,  but  there  are  already 
some  cases  where  the  money  is  not  being  wisely 
spent. 

For  example,  some  county  officials  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  good  time  to  raise  salaries.  It.  is  not. 
The  larger  State  aid  was  not  intended  to  bolster 
up  the  salaries  of  local  officials;  it  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  relieve  taxpayers.  One  case  comes  to 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AS  an  illustration  of  the  man  who  lacks  en¬ 
tirely  the  co-operative  spirit  and  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  other  fellow,  one  of  our 
friends  tells  this  story: 

Two  colored  brothers  met  on  the  street. 
“Mose,”  said  one,  “Ah  done  hea’d  about  all 
de  bad  luck  you  been  havin’,  an’  Ah  sutinly  am 
sorry  fo’  yeh.” 

“Boy  whut  you-all  talkin’  about?”  said  the 
other.  “Ah  ain’t  had  no  ha’d  luck.” 

“You  ain’t?”  asked  the  other,  incredulously. 
“Didn’t  yore  pappy  get  hit  wid  a  train  an’  die?” 
“Oh,  yassuh,”  said  the  other.  “Pappy!s  gone.” 
“An  yore  sistuh  Mary,  didn’t  she  die  of  de 
numonie  ?” 

“Uh  huh.  Mary’s  gone.” 

“An  yore  brothe’  Joe,  didn’t  he  git  stabbed  an’ 
die  in  de  hospital?” 

“Yeh,  brothe’s  under  de  sod.” 

“Well,”  said  the  other,  wonderingly,  “doan  you 
call  them  things  bad  luck?” 

“Yessuh,”  said  the  other.  “It  sho’  is  bad  luck. 
But  it’s  their  bad  luck,  it  ain’t  mah  bad  luck. 
Ah’s  all  right.” 


i 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Henry  Morgenthau  Jr. 


DURING  the  month  of  December 
I  spoke  at  the  annual  farm  and 
home  bureau  meetings  in  Che¬ 
nango,  Jefferson  and  Orange 
Counties.  At  all  three  of  these  meetings 
I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
belong  to  the  farm  and  home  bureaus. 

I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  sign  of 
better  times  and 
of  the  good  work 
accomplish  - 
ed  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  these 
organizations  has 
shown  steady  in¬ 
crease  each  year 
during  the  past 
five  years.  If  we 
men  do  not  look 
out,  I  prophesy 
that  in  a  few 
years  the  women 
will  have  a  larger  membership  in  the 
home  bureau  than  the  men  have  in 
the  farm  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Recent  sales  at  Fishkill  Farms  in¬ 
dude  the  following  animals: 

Fishkill  Pontiac  DeKol  Inka  (cow) 
Sold  to :  Harold  L.  Underhill 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Fishkill  Inka  Lady  Triumph  DeKol  (cow) 
Sold  to  :  Harold  L.  Underhill 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Fishkill  Triumph  IUka  DeKol  (bull) 
Sold  to :  Mr.  A.  Colnon 

Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to 
know  that  the  buyers  of  our  Holstein 
cattle  are  well  satisfied  with  their  pur¬ 
chases. 

On  December  12th  Mr.  Sam  Gold¬ 
stein  of  East  Haddam,  Conn,  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

“As  you  evidently  were  interested  in  our 
recent  business  transaction  in  which  I 
purchased  a  bull  and  heifer  from  you,  I 
wish  to  state  that  we  have  a  very  nice 
bull  calf  from  this  heifer.  The  calf  was 
born  November  29th  and  both  cow  and 
calf  are  doing  nicely. 

The  bull  also  is  coming  along  very  well. 
I  appreciate  the  personal  interest  you 
have  shown  in  this  transaction  and  wish 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  enabling  us 
to  start  an  improvement  in  our  herd. 

I  also  received  the  following  letter 
on  December  16th  from  Mr.  David  R. 
Baigrie  of  Augusta,  New  Jersey: 

“This  little  bull  means  so  much  to  me 
that  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  he  has  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped  surprisingly  since  he  came  to  us. 

Our  State  Dairy  Specialist,  Professor 
E.  J.  Perry,  was  here  a  short  time  ago 
and  rated  him  as  “very  good’’  in  the  type 
cla  isification. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  own  him  and, 
somehow,  my  visit  to  your  farm,  the 
friendly  man-to-man  contact  there,  and 
your  kindnesses  to  me  give  me  a  feeling 
that  I  am  one  of  the  great  Agriculturist 
family  who  is  especially  indebted  to  you 
and  your  good  paper  for  the  splendid 
work  that  you  are  carrying  on. 

There  are  many  things  I  might  and 
would  like  to  mention  but  will  say,  only, 
in  closing  that  your  stand  in  the  matter 
of  farm  taxation  is  one  to  be  most  highly 
commended  and  supported. 

I  have  just  been  reading  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  1372  which  was  prepared  by 
R.  R.  Graves,  Specialist  in  Dairy  Cat¬ 
tle  Breeding. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Graves  that  we 
originally  located  DUTCHLAND  COL- 
ANTHA  SIR  INKA. 

In  this  bulletin  Mr.  Graves  sums  up 
by  saying: 

“A  great  sire  of  production  is  one 
whose  daughters  have  a  high  average 
yield  of  milk  and  butterfat,  a  high  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  milk  and  butterfat  yield 
over  the  yield  of  their  dams,  and  a  high 
percentage  of  their  number  better  than 
their  dams.” 

He  further  states  that: 

“Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the 
percentage  of  butter  fat  and  the  milk 
yield  seem  to  be  inherited  independently 
in  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle.” 

Mr.  Graves  finds  in  his  study  ox 


twenty-three  Holstein  sires  that  some 
sires  are  capable  of  raising  both  the 
milk  yield  and  the  percentage  of  but¬ 
terfat;  some  raise  one  and  lower  the 
other;  and  some  lower  both.  Not  so 
many  sires  are  prepotent  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  butterfat  as  are 
prepotent  ■«  increasing  the  milk  yield. 

It  is  not  possible  for  every  breeder 
to  purchase  a  sire  whose  prepotency 
has  been  demonstrated  through  his 
daughters’  producing,  on  the  average, 
more  milk  and  butterfat  than  their 
dams.  However,  it  is  possible  nowa¬ 
days  to  buy  herd  sires  who  have  proven 
production  on  both  their  sire’s  and 
dam’s  side  for  two  or  three  gener¬ 
ations  back. 

After  reading  Mr.  Graves’  bulletin, 
he  proves  conclusively  th4t  the  old 
saying,  “A  bull  is  50%  of  the  herd",  is 
conservative,  to  say  the  least. 


The  squash  market  this  year  was 


much  lower  than  the  year  before. 

Not  having  adequate  storage  facili¬ 
ties  and  hoping  that  the  market  would 
improve  before  freezing  weather  set 
in,  we  stored  them  all  over  the  farm, 
wherever  we  had  a  shed  or  an  empty 
barn  or  cellar.  Zero  weather  caught 
us  with  our  squash  not  properly  pro¬ 
tected  and  we  lost  a  great  many  of 
them. 

If  we  grow  this  crop  another  year, 
it  will  pay  us  to  build  a  regular  squash 
storage-house.  I  have  as  yet  been  un¬ 
able  to  find  that  there  is  a  squash 
store-house  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  have  one  or 
know  where  such  a  storage-house  is 
located,  I  would  appreciate  their  com¬ 
municating  with  me. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

A  Few  Moments  with  Field’s  Poems  of  Children 


THE  selections  from  Eugene  Field’s 
poems  given  below  were  broadcast 
recently  from  the  General  Electric 
Company’s  station,  WGY,  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  in  a  series  called  “Visits  with  the 
Poets  of  the  Farm  and  Home”,  pre¬ 
pared  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist.  This  series  is 
given  at  7:30  P.  M.  every  Monday 
evening  from  WGY. 

The  last  two  papers  in  the  series 
will  be  poems  which  are  sent  in  by 
readers  of  American  Agriculturist  or 
by  those  who  listen  in  to  the  broad¬ 
cast  from  WGY.  Those  favorite  poems 
having  the  most  votes  will  be  the  ones 
given  first  choice  in  the  broadcasting. 
Please  do  not  send  in  poems  written 
by  yourself  but  rather  give  us  your 
favorite  from  the  literature  of  the  old 
masters. 

No  one  ever  loved  children  more 
than  Eugene  Field.  No  one  ever  ex¬ 
pressed  that  love  quite  so  well.  He  had 
seven  children  of  his  own,  and  lost  two 
of  them,  but  what  all  fathers  and 
mothers  have  felt  but  could  not  ex¬ 
press  Field  has  said  for  us  in  his 
“Love-Songs  of  Childhood”. 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  my  privil- 
ege  to  visit  a  maternity  hospital  with 
a  doctor  friend  of  mine,  where  I  saw 
lined  up  in  their  little  cribs  twenty- 
five  small  babies.  As  I  looked  on  this 
great  variety  of  babyhood  and  thought 
of  the  joy  that  ach  brought  to  his 
father  and  mother,  I  remembered 
Field’s  little  poem  called  “Wee  Babies”. 

Babies  short  and  babies  tall, 

Babies  big  and  babies  small, 

Blae-eyed  babies,  babies  fair. 

Brown-eyed  babies  with  lots  of  hair, 

Babies  so  tiny  they  can’t  sit  a p, 

Babies  that  drink  from  a  silver  cap, 

Babies  that  coo  and  babies  that  creep, 

Babies  that  only  can  eat  and  sleep, 

Babies  that  laugh  and  babies  that  talk, 

Babies  qa'de  big  enough  to  walk. 

Dimpled  Rogers  and  dimpled  feet, 

What  in  the  world  is  half  so  sweet 
i4s  babies  that  jump,  laugh,  cry  and  crawl, 
Eat,  sleep,  talk,  walk,  creep,  coo  and  all 
Wee  Babies ? 

What  mother  has  not  been  driven  to 
distraction  by  her  noisy  little  son,  but 
who  soon  wishes  all  the  noise  back 
again  when  baby  gets  sick,  or  when  he 
has  grown  up  and  gone  away?  If  you 
are  such  a  mother,  you  will  like  “Baby 
Bobby”: 

1  know  a  house  so  fall  of  noise, 

You’d  think  a  regiment  of  boys, 

From  early  morn  till  close  of  day, 

Were  busy  with  their  romping  play, 

And  yet,  I’m  ready  to  declare, 

There  is  but  one  small  youngster  there. 

A  little,  golden  headed  chap, 

Who  used  to  think  his  mother’s  lap 
The  nicest  place  that  e’er  could  be 
Until  he  grew  so  big  that  he 
Was  ’most  a  man,  and  learned  what  fan 
It  is  to  shoot,  and  jump  and  ran. 

This  restless,  noisy  little  elf 
Has  learned,  alas!  to  think  himself 


Too  old  in  mother’s  arms  to  sleep; 

Yet  his  blue  eyes  he  cannot  keep 
From  hiding  ’neath  their  lids  so  white 
And,  climbing  on  the  sofa’s  height. 

He  snuggles  down,  forgets  his  play 
And  into  dreamland  sails  away; 

And  then  it  is  that  mamma  knows 
Why  the  whole  house  so  silent  grows. 

An  old  but  ever  new  song  of  baby¬ 
hood  which  we  all  love  is  Field’s  “The 
Rock-a-By  Lady”: 

The  Rock-a-By  Lady  from  Hushaby  street 
Comes  stealing;  comes  creeping; 

The  poppies  they  hang  from  her  head  to  her 
feet. 

And  each  hath  a  dream  that  is  tiny  and  fleet — 
She  bringeth  her  poppies  to  you,  my  sweet, 

When  she  Rndeth  you  sleeping! 

*  *  * 

And  dollies  peep  out  of  those  Wee  little  dreams 
With  laughter  and  singing; 

And  boats  go  a- floating  on  silvery  streams, 

And  the  stars  peek-a-boo  with  their  own  misty 
gleams, 

And  up,  up,  and  up,  where  the  Mother  Moon 
beams, 

The  fairies  go  winging! 

Would  you  dream  all  these  dreams  that  are  tiny 
and  fleet? 

They’ll  come  to  you  sleeping; 

So  shat  the  two  eyes  that  are  weary,  my  sweet, 
For  the  Rock-a-By  Lady  from  Hushaby  street, 
With  poppies  that  hang  from  her  head  to  her 
feet. 

Comes  stealing;  comes  creeping. 

What  a  difference  just  one  wee  little 
individual  can  make  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  whole  household.  And 
Grandma  and  Grandpa — what  nuisan¬ 
ces  they  sometimes  make  of  themselves 
over  that  new  baby!  Eugene  Field  has 
said  this  all  for  us  in  “The  Happy 
Household” : 

It’s  when  the  birds  go  piping  and  the  daylight 
slowly  breaks. 

That,  clamoring  for  his  dinner,  oar  precious 
baby  wakes; 

Then  it’s  sleep  no  more  for  baby,  and  it’s  sleep 
no  more  for  me. 

For,  when  he  wants  his  dinner,  why  it’s  dinner 
it  must  be! 

And  of  that  lacteal  fluid  he  partakes  with  great 
ado, 

While  gran’ma  laughs, 

And  gran’pa  laughs, 

And  wife,  she  laughs, 

And  I — well,  I  laugh,  TOO! 

*  *  * 

But  once — a  likely  spell  ago — when  that  poor 
little  chick 

From  teething  or  from  some  such  ill  of  infancy 
fell  sick, 

You  wouldn’t  know  us  people  as  the  same  that 
went  about 

A-feelin’  good  all  over,  just  to  hear  him  crow 
and  shout; 

And,  though  the  doctor  poohed  oar  fears  and 
said  he’d  pall  him  through. 

Old  gran’ma  cried, 

And  gran’pa  cried, 

And  wile,  she  cried, 

And  I— yes,  I  cried,  TOO ! 
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It  makes  as  all  feel  good  to  have  a  baby  on 
the  place, 

With  his  everlastin ’  crowing  and  his  dimpling, 
dumpling  face; 

The  patter  of  his  pinky  feet  makes  music 
everywhere, 

And  when  he  shakes  those  Rsts  of  his,  good-by 
to  every  care! 

No  matter  WHAT  our  trouble  is,  when  HE 
begins  to  COO, 

Old  gran’ma  laughs, 

And  gran’pa  laughs, 

Wife,  she  laughs, 

And  / — you  bet,  I  laugh,  TOO! 

There  are  many  persons  now  living 
who  were  little  children  in  Eugene 
Field’s  time — he  died  in  1895  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-five  years — who  can 
remember  “riding  to  Bumpville”  on  the 
great  poet’s  knee.  What  a  privilege- 
What  a  happy  memory! 

Play  that  my  knee  was  a  calico  mare 
Saddled  and  bridled  for  Bumpville ; 

Leap  to  the  back  of  this  steed,  if  you  dart. 

And  gallop  away  to  Bumpville ! 

I  hope  you’ll  be  sure  to  sit  fast  in  your  semi. 
For  this  calico  mare  is  prodigiously  fleet. 

And  many  adventures  you’re  likely  to  meet 
As  you  journey  along  to  Bumpville. 

*  *  * 

It’s  bumpytybump  and  it’s  jiggytyjog, 

Journeying  on  to  Bumpville; 

It’s  over  the  hilltop  and  down  through  the  bog 
You  ride  on  your  way  to  Bumpville; 

It’s  rattletybang  over  boulder  and  stump, 

There  are  rivers  to  ford,  there  are  fences  to 
jump, 

And  the  corduroy  road  it  goes  bumpytybump, 
Mile  after  mile  to  Bumpville! 

Perhaps  you’ll  observe  it’s  no  easy  thing 
Making  the  journey  to  Bumpville, 

So  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  were  prudent  to 
bring 

An  end  to  this  ride  to  Bumpville; 

For,  though  she  has  uttered  no  protest  or  plaint, 
The  calico  mare  must  be  blowing  and  faint — 
What’s  more  to  the  point,  I’m  blowed  if  I  ain’t! 
So  play  we  have  got  to  Bumpville! 

It  is  said  that  Field  was  mother¬ 
hood’s  greatest  advocate  and  champion. 
He  held  all  maternity  sacred  and  was 
always  inspired  when  a  new  baby  ar¬ 
rived.  Mothers  will  love  this  verse  from 
Field’s  poem  called  “The  Stork”: 

Last  night  the  Stork  came  stalking, 

And,  Stork,  beneath  your  wing 
Lay,  lapped  in  dreamless  slumber, 

The  tiniest  little  thing! 

From  Babyland,  out  yonder 
Beside  a  silver  sea, 

You  brought  a  priceless  treasure 
/4s  gift  to  mine  and  me! 


Last  night  my  heart  grew  fonder— 

0  happy  heart  of  mine, 

Sing  of  the  inspirations 

That  round  my  pathway  shine! 

And  sing  your  sweetest  love-song 
To  this  dear  nestling  wee 
The  Stork  from  ’Way-Out-Yonder 
Hath  brought  to  mine  and  me! 

Of  course,  no  review,  however  brief 
of  Eugene  Field’s  writings  would  be 
complete  without  that  masterpiece  oj 
pathos,  “Little  Boy  Blue.”  No  one,  how 
ever  gifted,  could  have  written  th 
sublime  sentiment  unless  he  himsq 
had  loved  and  lost. 

The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust, 

Bat  sturdy  and  stanch  he  stands; 

And  the  little  toy  soldier  is  red  with  rust, 

And  his  musket  moulds  in  his  hands. 

Time  was  when  the  little  toy  dog  was  new. 

And  the  soldier  was  passing  fair, 

And  that  was  the  time  when  oar  Little  Boy  Blue 
Kissed  them  and  put  them  there. 

“Now,  don’t  you  go  till  I  come,”  he  said, 

“And  don’t  you  make  any  noise!” 

So  toddling  off  to  his  trundle-bed 
He  dreamt  of  the  pretty  toys. 

And  as  he  was  dreaming,  an  angel  song 
Awakened  oar  Little  Boy  Blue, — 

Oh,  the  years  are  many,  the  years  are  long, 

But  the  little  toy  friends  are  true! 

Ay,  faithful  to  Little  Boy  Blue  they  stand. 

Each  in  the  same  old  place, 

Awaiting  the  touch  of  a  little  hand, 

The  smile  of  a  little  face. 

And  they  wonder,  as  waiting  these  long  years 
through, 

In  the  dust  of  that  little  chair, 

What  has  become  of  our  Little  Boy  Blue 
Since  he  kissed  them  and  put  them  there- 
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MAKE  NEXT  YEAR’S  CROP  MORE  PROFITABLE! 


Think 
of  Tour 
Apples  in 
Storage 


ORCHARD  BRAND 
SPRAYS 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arseni te  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 

ORCHARD  BRAND 
DUSTS 

Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  arsenicals) 


In  a  season  of  over  production,  QUALITY  is  the 
only  saving  asset.  The  care  and  thoroughness  of 
your  efforts  to  grow  Fancy  fruit  pays  big  dividends 
over  casual  spraying  and  dusting.  And  the  place 
where  care  and  thoroughness  start  is  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Spray  and  Dust  Materials  of  known  potency. 
“Orchard  Brand”  Materials  are  a  nation-wide 
standard  of  quality.  Growers  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  safety  with  Orchard  Brand  Sprays  has 
a  value  much  greater  than  any  fraction-of-a-cent- 
a-pound  difference  in  price. 

Have  you  received  the  new  1930  "Cash  Crops. 
If  not,  send  for  your  copy.  It’s  free. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


GCI-64 
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SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Buy  Your  Fruit  Trees  Direct 

from  Green’s  at  Grower’s  Prices 

For  over  half  a  century  we  have  been  growing  fruit  trees  and  selling  them 
direct  to  the  planter.  We  have  no  agents — you  save  half.  Thousands  of  profit¬ 
able  orchards  bear  witness  to  the  reliability  and  quality  of  our  stock. 

Green-grown  Products  are  True-to-Name 
Strong— Vigorous— Healthy— Insure  Satisfaction 

You  can’t  get  results  with  weak,  unhealthy  trees  and  plants.  The  most  careful 
attention  is  given  our  trees  in  their  early  life — cultivation — fertilizing — spray¬ 
ing — by  experts— trained  by  Charles  A.  Green,  a  national  authority  on  fruit 
growing.  This  special  care  produces  superior  stock.  Why  not  plant  Green’s 
guaranteed  trees  in  your  orchard — our  prices  are  low— here  they  are:  Apples 
@  25c  and  up — Peaches  @  27%c  and  up — Plums  @  30c  and  up,  etc. 

Plant  Green’s  Cortlands  for  Big  Profits 


We  were  the  first  nurserymen  to  grow  Cortland— the  scientifically  improved 
McIntosh.  It  will  pay  bigger  profits  than  any  apple  ever  introduced.  See  our 
special  offer  on  fifty  trees  below— a  typical  Green  value— many  more  Special 
Collection  Offers  in 

Green’s  Big  64  Page  Free  Catalog 


Write  for  it  today.  It  shows  our  Fruits— Shrubs — Flowers  in  Nature’s  colors — 
contains  helpful  planting  information  for  Fruit  Growers  and  Home  Owners. 

Read  about  the  many  New  varieties — “Approved  by  Green’s”— 
liberal  cash  discounts  for  early  orders — Landscape  Service,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

65  GREEN  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Ice  Storms  Cause  Heavy  Loss 


December  has 

certainly  made  a 
record  this  year  for  disagreeable 
weather  and  for  winter  damage.  There 
has  been  practically  no  let  up  in  cold 
since  Thanksgiving,  temperatures  re¬ 
maining  steadily 
below  freezing  ex¬ 
cept  for  about  two 
days.  Only  one  full 
day  of  sunshine 
has  brightened  the 
month  and  this 
came  on  a  day 
when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  remained 
around  20°  all  day 
so  that  there  was 
no  thawing.  Tem¬ 
peratures  have  not 
been  very  low,  but 
M.  C.  Barritt  steadily  moderate¬ 
ly  cold. 

Conditions  that  will  be  longest  re¬ 
membered,  however,  are  the  ice  storms. 
The  first  one  described  last  week  came 
on  December  6,  and  remained  on  trees 
and  roads  until  the  13th.  Hardly  had 
communication  been  restored  after  this 
storm  when  on  the  17th  it  began  to  rain 
again  with  temperatures  below  freezing. 
This  continued  for  nearly  three  days 
covering  everything  with  a  thicker 
coat  of  ice  than  before.  When  it  was 
followed  by  a  wind  the  result  was 
general  wreckage.  Telephone  communi¬ 
cation  was  completely  destroyed.  Even 
trunk  lines  were  wrecked,  whole  miles 
of  poles  going  down  under  the  weight 
of  ice.  Wires  snapped  and  everywhere 
hang  in  tangled  skeins  from  poles  yet 
standing.  Our  local  system  hasn’t  a 
rural  phone  in  service  and  it  will  take 
weeks — perhaps  half  the  winter — to  re¬ 
store  service.  This  time  electric  service 
lines  were  put  out  too.  We  have  been 
without  light  and  power  for  full  three 
days,  a  thing  that  never  happened 
when  we  had  our  own  lighting  plant. 
Many  towns  were  without  light  or 
power  for  two  days.  The  losses  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility  companies  will  run  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

Little  Farm  Work  Done 

Under  these  conditions  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  prun¬ 
ing  or  to  do  much  of  any  outside  work. 
The  damage  to  fruit  trees  seems  to  be 
very  slight  although  some  cherry  and 
peach  orchards  are  badly  broken.  Well 
pruned  apple  trees  suffered  but  little. 
Many  old,  weak  trees  were  broken 
down  but  this  is  well  for  it  insures 
their  removal.  Shade  trees  and  shrubs 
suffered  most,  city  streets  and  parks 
being  littered  with  branches  small  and 
large. 

At  odd  times  we  have  managed  to 
cut  down  and  work  up  a  half  dozen 
more  of  our  old  veteran  apple  trees 
which  are  probably  at  least  seventy- 
five  years  old.  These  will  furnish  a 
year’s  wood  supply  for  fireplace  and 
kitchen  range  and  continue  our  policy 
of  annual  removal  of  old  trees  past 
their  usefulness  taking  them  out  of 
competition  with  new  and  better  trees. 

Mice  Injury  to  Orchards 

With  the  increase  in  the  practice  of 
holding  apple  orchards  in  sod,  comes 
the  recurrence  of  the  problem  of  mice 
injury.  Unless  western  New  York 
growers  are  awake  to  this  menace, 
much  damage  may  be  done.  We  fully 
intended  to  grub  the  grass  and  weed 
growth  away  from  all  trees  last  fall, 
hut  the  early  freeze-up  and  steady  win¬ 
ter  since  have  prevented  this.  So  during 
the  past  week  we  have  put  out  poison¬ 
ed  bait  for  the  first  time.  We  use  that 
made  up  under  the  supervision  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
“steam  rolled  oats  specially  prepared 
and  treated  with  strychnine  and  other 
materials”.  A  tablespoonful  of  this 
bait  was  placed  in  old  salmon  and  sim¬ 
ilar  tin  cans.  These  were  bent  so  as 
to  prevent  birds  getting  into  them  and 
one  placed  under  rubbish  at  the  base 


of  each  tree.  We 
tried  to  turn  each 
one  down  enough  to  prevent  rain  or 
melting  snow  from  accumulating  and 
freezing,  and  usually  placed  it  on  the 
protected  side  of  the  tree  away  from 
the  prevailing  winds.  I  shall  anxiously 
watch  the  results. 

The  cabbage  market  has  behaved 
about  as  was  expected.  It  rose  slightly 
from  $20  in  early  December  to  $22  and 
in  a  few  cases  $25  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Then  it  fell  again  to  $18 
and  $20.  Shipments  are  now  very  light 
over  the  holidays.  Texas  and  Florida 
cabbage  is  arriving  in  the  markets  and 
the  outlook  for  a  cabbage  price  that 
will  make  storage  pay  from  now  on 
is  not  very  good.  The  apple  market  is 
very  slow  and  inactive  and  prices  no 
better  if  as  good  as  when  the  fruit 
was  first  put  into  storage.  Industrial 
conditions  and  considerable  unemploy¬ 
ment  seem  to  have  reduced  buying 
power. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  December  22, 
1929. 


Get  These  Pictures  for  Your 
Meetings 

OUNTY  agents,  local  Granges  and 
others  equipped  with  motion  picture 
machines  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  they  can  get  free  of  charge  four 
very  interesting  and  entertaining  films 
from  the  Bayer-Semesan  Company,  105 
Hudson  Street,  New  York  City.  These 
films  are  in  the  standard  35  milimeter 
size.  Each  consists  of  two  reels  or  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  feet,  and  the  average 
time  required  for  showing  of  a  film  is 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes.  The 
films  show  the  comparative  effects  of 
growing  treated  and  untreated  grain 
seed.  There  is  one  film  on  small  cereals, 
one  on  corn,  one  on  potatoes,  and  a 
general  one. 

The  writer  spent  an  interesting  two 
hours  watching  these  films  recently 
and  came  away  very  enthusiastic  as  tr> 
their  possibilities. 

In  manufacturing  the  films,  several 
photographers  and  scientists  were 
hired.  Seeds  were  planted  in  a  hot¬ 
house,  one  batch  treated  and  the  other 
untreated,  and  photographs  taken  of 
the  growths  every  few  minutes  night 
and  day  during  the  growing  season. 
These  pictures  were  then  put  together 
in  the  form  of  films  and  speeded  up 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  times, 
with  the  result  that  one  can  watch  in 
a  few  moments  the  entire  growth  of  a 
wheat  or  com  plant  covering  a  period 
of  several  weeks.  Actually  seeing  the 
seeds  sprout  and  grow  under  your  very 
eyes  to  mature  plants  is  extremely  fas¬ 
cinating  to  anyone  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing  or  in  Nature. 


State  Will  Grow  More  Trees 

THE  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  is  planning  within  the 
next  three  years,  the  enlargement  of 
its  forest  tree  nurseries  from  a  cap¬ 
acity  of  forty  million  trees  to  a  cap¬ 
acity  of  seventy-five  million  trees  a 
year.  This  program  of  expansion  Is 
planned  to  take  care  of  the  increase 
in  reforestation  which  is  expected  un¬ 
der  the  Hewitt  Laws.  These  laws  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  purchase  and  planting  of 
abandoned  farms  by  the  State  and  also 
for  State  aid  to  county  forests.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  the  Conservation 
Department  hopes  to  acquire  twenty 
thousand  additional  acres  for  refores¬ 
tation. 


Farmers  who  intend  to  plant  apple 
orchards  should  remember  that  if  an 
orchard  has  a  good  site,  if  the  soil  is 
good,  and  if  good  varieties  are  planted, 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  success,  hut 
if  these  three  points  are  unfavorable, 
even  the  most-industrious  and  best- 
informed  fruit  grower  may  not  be  able 
to  make  money. 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Ask  your  dealer 
about  Larro 
Family  Flour 


on  your 


Research  Farm 


Larro  Dairy  Ration  has  been  improved.  Your  Larro 
Research  Farm  has  scored  a  noteworthy  triumph.  The  feed 
which  for  seventeen  years  has  been  the  standard  by 
which  all  other  feeds  have  been  judged  is  even  better  than 
it  was  before. 


This  improved  Larro  was  not  a  stroke  of  chance.  For  more 
than  seventeen  years,  the  Larro  Research  Farm  has  been  at  work 
checking  and  testing  feeds.  Theories  about  proteins,  vitamins, 
minerals  and  roughage  have  been  tested  by  actual  feeding  trials 
under  practical  farm  conditions  in  more  than  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  formulas.  The  improved  Larro  has  been  under  test  for 
five  years  against  many  other  combinations  of  feeds.  Under  long 
and  short  time  tests  and  under  many  varying  conditions  its 
greater  feeding  value  has  been  proved  beyond  question. 

The  improvement  is  not  sensational — no  feed  could  be  sensa¬ 
tionally  better  than  the  old  Larro — but  $3.00  a  ton  added 
to  the  high  profit  over  feed  cost  that  Larro  feeders 
have  already  been  getting  is  a  notable  accom¬ 
plishment.  As  a  uniform  health -building  feed  the  new  ration 
is  the  same  as  Larro  always  has  been. 

The  Larro  Research  Farm  is  your  farm.  It  is  working  for  you 


The  phrase  66 As  Good  As  Larro"  must  now  take 
on  a  new  meaning. 

The  new  Larro  by  virtue  of  higher  milk  production  has  a 
greater  feeding  value  than  the  old  Larro  by  more  than 
$3.00  a  ton,  based  on  present  values  for  feed  and  milk, — 
$3.00  a  ton  more  profit  for  Larro  feeders,  and  the  improved 
Larro  costs  no  more. 


Where  tests 
are  made 
under 

actual  farm 
conditions. 


Each  cow  is  fed  individually. 

continuously,  searching  for  better  feeds  but  in  no 
case  will  a  change  be  instituted  until  it  has  been 
proved  definitely  to  be  a  change  for  the  better. 

We  repeat  our  promise  of  many  years’  standing. 

The  Larro  Formula  will  not  be  changed 
unless  a  better  one  can  be  found.  If  it  is 
changed  gou  will  be  told  about  it.  The 
quality  of  Larro  will  never  be  lowered 
as  long  as  Larro  is  made. 


/ 


/ 
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"As  thou  sowest, 

so  shalt  thou  reap” 


FRUITFUL  indeed  is  the  money  spent  by  the  farmer  for 
high  quality  seed.  For  here  is  not  only  an  investment  that 
is  returned  many-fold,  but  also  a  crop  insurance  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  In  an  item  so  essential  to  success,  it  is  indeed  short¬ 
sighted  to  gamble  on  the  long  chance  of  saving  a  few  dollars 
by  using  seed  of  uncertain  origin. 

High  quality  seed  is  chosen  and  certified  by  men  who  are 
scientifically  and  practically  trained  in  just  this  work.  When 
certified  seed  is  used  good  stands  and  high  yields  are  insured, 
other  factors  being  equal. 


Sow  high  quality  seed  and  reap,,, not  the  “tares,”  but  the 
most  profitable,  marketable  crops  your  acreage  can  produce. 


Agriculture  and  transportation  are  linked  closely  as  the 
nation’s  two  basic,  essential  industries.  Experience  has  shown 
that,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  there  is  no  greater  asset  than 
farsightedness. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station.  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


jVhen  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to  Mention  American  Agriculturist 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


BuyOil 


Order  Direct 
Buy  At 

Rock  Bottom  Prices 


Save  Moneys 
Get  the  Best 

A  new  Plan  for  buying 
auto,  truck  and  tractor 
Oils — house  and  bam 
Paints — is  sweeping  the 
country  IThousands  are  now 
saving  big  money  by  order¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  nation- 
_  r  _  ally  known  Central  Petro- 

m  Co.  on  long  credit  terms.  Our  nearby 
•ehouse  delivers.  Thus  finest  grade  guaranteed 
nd  paints — famous  Cen-Pe-Co  and  Columbia  lines  can 

(ought  at  amazing  low  prices! 

►  CAL  DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

ke  $50  to  $100  a  Week  No  investment 

*  experience  needed.  Simply  take  orders  ana 
l  on  users  for  repeat  business.  Work  all  or 
+  time.  Everything  necessary  to  start  right 
furnished  free.  We  show  you  how.  Pay  you  every 

k  Write  quick  for  this  opportunity.  Send  namo  snd  sd- 
,6  today,  and  fall  particulars  will  come  by  return  mail.  First 
locations  (tet  the  preference.  Act  NOW  1 

.CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 


481  Century  BW*. 


'Grow 

The  Vegetables  and  Flow¬ 
ers  you  would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  garden  or 
on  your  farm— read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 
This  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of 
Burpee’s  Annual. 

-CUT  HERE - 

yW.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

X  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 

Name . 

R.  D.  or  St. . . . 

P.  0. . . . State. 


With  the  A.A. 

Crop  Grower 


What  the  Analysis  Tag  Tells 


Just  what  can  be  learned  from  the  an¬ 
alysis  tags  which  are  found  on  fertilizer 
sacks?  Can  we  depend  on  the  accuracy 
of  this  analysis?  Should  a  buyer  merely 
compare  different  fertilizers  by  the  an¬ 
alysis  or  is  it  important  that  the  actual 
ingredients  used  in  the  fertilizer  be 
known? — W.J.,  New  York. 

THERE  are  three  figures  on  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  tag  which  are  important.  In 
a  fertilizer  with  an  analysis  of  5-10-5, 
the  first  figure  refers  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  or  ammonia  present;  the 
second  figure  to  the  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  the  third  figure  to  the 
amount  of  potash.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
fertilizer  manufacturers  to  print  com¬ 
plicated  analysis  but  the  three  figures 
given  are  all  that  any  buyer  needs  in 
order  to  determine  its  value. 

The  first  figure  5,  refers  to  ammonia. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  any  am¬ 
monia  in  the  fertilizer,  but  the  custom 
has  grown  of  figuring  nitrogen  as  am¬ 
monia.  If  the  fertilizer  contains  five 
per  cent  of  ammonia,  it  will,  of  course, 
contain  somewhat  less  than  five  per¬ 
cent  of  actual  nitrogen.  In  the  same 
way,  the  phosphorus  in  a  fertilizer  is 
figured  as  phosphoric  acid.  Sometimes 
two  figures  are  given,  one  showing  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  the  other 
the  total  phosphoric  acid.  The  available 
phosphoric  acid  is  the  figure  m  which 
the  buyer  should  be  interested.  The 
third  figure  gives  the  amount  of  pot¬ 
ash  instead  of  the  element  potassium 
which  is  really  the  material  in  which 
the  buyer  is  interested. 

Analysis  Tag  13  Reliable 

Years  ago  before  various  states  put 
regulations  into  effect  to  control  ferti¬ 
lizer  analysis,  some  dishonest  concerns 
put  a  product  on  the  market  which 
had  little  real  value.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  New  York  State  passed 
the  first  fertilizer  control  law  in  1878, 
but  at  that  time  no  provision  was  made 
for  enforcing  it.  About  ten  years  later 
following  the  discovery  that  one  ferti¬ 
lizer  which  sold  at  $30.  a  ton  contained 
.2  of  a  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  .18  of  a 
per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  a  trace  of  potash,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  guaranteed  to  contain 
5  per  cent  nitrogen,  3  per  cent  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  and  8.1  per  cent 
potash,  a  more  stringent  law  was  pass¬ 
ed. 

The  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  was  given  the  job  of  enforcing 
this  law.  Provision  was  made  for  an¬ 
alyzing  fertilizers  and  publishing  the 
results.  This  control  law  has  been 
steadily  improved  until  it  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule  when  a 
fertilizer  fails  to  meet  the  analysis  on 
the  tag.  Reputable  manufacturers 
welcome  this  control  as  otherwise  they 
would  be  forced  to  compete  with  con¬ 
cerns  that  are  unwilling  to  put  out  a 
good  product. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  want  to 
know  the  actual  ingredients  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  example,  some  carriers  of 
nitrogen  are  more  quickly  available 
than  others.  This  is  especially  import¬ 
ant  early  in  the  season  before  the  soil 
gets  warm.  With  certain  special  crops 
it  is  felt  that  one  carrier  is  superior 
to  another.  For  example,  some  crops 
seem  to  do  better  with  potash  in  the 
form  of  a  chloride,  others  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphate.  In  general,  we  believe 
that  the  buyer  of  fertilizer  can  well 
afford  to  spend  some  time  in  learning 
about  the  materials  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  product  which  he  buys. 


What  It  Costs  Us  to  Grow 
Buckwheat 

I  AM  sending  you  some  figures  which 
we  believe  are  the  approximate  cost 
of  producing  an  acre  of  buckwheat  on 
our  farm  last  summer.  The  yield,  of 
course,  was  less  than  usual.  The  fig¬ 


ures  show  that  the  crop  this  year  has 


been  decidedly  unprofitable. 

Plowing  and  fitting  land . . .  $5.00 

Drilling  . 100 

Seed  .  1-25 

Fertilizer  (200  lbs.  acid  at  $1.10)..  2.20 

Reaping  .  2-25 

Hauling  . -50 

Threshing  . 1-10 

Taxes  on  land  .  1-00 

Wear  on  tools,  interest  and  rent 
Cost  of  hauling  to  car  . 25 


$14.45 

10  bu.  yield  at  $1.00 . .  10.00 


Loss  per  acre  . $  4-45 


Editor’s  Note — Some  figures  kept  by  the 
farm  management  department  of  the 
State  College,  indicate  that  buckwheat  is 
seldom  a  paying  crop  in  New  York  State. 
Certainly  if  any  profit  is  to  be  shown  a 
high  yield  must  be  secured,  something 
which  was  rather  unusual  this  season. 


Farm  Manure — A  Valuable 
By-Product 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
where  the  piles  stand  showing  that  the 
spot  received  more  plant  food  than  the 
remainder  of  the  field.  The  use  of  a 
spreader  prevents  the  waste  of  plant 
food  and  also  adds  to  the  income  be¬ 
cause  the  manure  can  be  spread  more 
evenly  and  in  smaller  amounts  per  acre. 
Actual  trials  have  shown  that  light  ap¬ 
plications  made  frequently  are  better 
than  heavier  applications  applied  once 
in  a  while. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  food  con¬ 
tained  in  farm  manure,  crops  benefit 
from  the  millions  of  bacteria  which 
help  to  make  plant  food  available  as 
well  as  from  the  humus  which  is  added 
to  the  soil. 

What  crop  will  give  the  best  returns 
for  manure?  Crops  known  as  coarse 
feeders  such  as  corn  and  grass  are 
able  to  use  the  plant  food  in  manure 
almost  immediately  while  some  other 
crops;  for  example,  oats,  require  that 
the  manure  be  at  least  partially  rotted. 
Naturally,  it  is  best  to  spread  fresh 
manure  on  coarse  feeding  crops.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  good  business  to 
use  manure  on  the  crops  that  bring 
in  the  income.  Where  potatoes  are 
grown  there  is  some  danger  from  scab, 
but  here  a  little  planning  a  year  ahead 
makes  it  possible  to  apply  manure  the 
year  before  the  potato  crop  is  to  be 
grown.  Vegetables  make  good  use  of 
manure  and  of  course,  have  a  high 
value  per  acre. 

One  crop  that,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  gives  good  returns  from  ma¬ 
nure  is  pasture.  We  have  neglected 
pastures  too  long  and  as  a  result  their 
fertility  has  steadily  decreased.  Some 
dairymen  have  found  that  a  very  light 
application,  put  on  the  pasture  evenly 
with  a  spreader,  gives  wonderful  re- 
suits.  • 

In  any  program  of  soil  improvement 
or  maintenance  every  method  should,  of 
course,  be  used.  Where  lime  is  needed, 
lime  should  be  applied;  where  a  field 
is  wet  it  should  be  drained,  and  where 
a  soil  lacks  vegetable  matter,  it  needs 
to  be  supplied.  Of  course,  where  pro¬ 
ducts  are  continually  sold  from  a  farm, 
the  fertility  that  goes  off  the  farm 
with  the  products  must  be  replaced 
through  the  purchase  of  plant  food  in 
order  to  even  maintain  fertility.  In 
most  cases  the  aim  should  he  to  in¬ 
crease  the  ability  of  a  soil  to  grow 
crops  rather  than  merely  to  maintain 
it.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
first  point  that  needs  attention  is  the 
proper  care  and  application  of  farm 
manure.  After  that  has  been  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  all  other  means  of 
adding  plant  food  to  the  soil  or  making 
it  available  for  crops  should  certainly 
be  used  to  the  fullest  profitable  extent. 


Marglobe  tomato  is  wilt  resBrtant 
and  a  heavy  yielder  of  high  qualijj  to¬ 
matoes. 


I 
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W ith  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER 


A  New  Catalog 


Money  Saving  Prices 

Buy  trees  from  ar/  old-established 
concern  with  a  nation-wide  reputation 
for  honest  dealing  for  50  years. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  names  of 
Kelly  Tree  owners  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion  as  commercial  growers. 


Write  for  latest 
Catalog  —  show¬ 
ing  fruits  in  color. 
You  deal  direct  with 
us  at  wholesale  prices. 
Address 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
338  Cherry  St-,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  in  1880 


BIGGEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at, 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  F actory-to-con- 
somer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mmm  Pm?|?  mmm  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

162  and  for  Garage  Book. 
EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

ucTnJ.Tr.  1 12-162  Butler  Street, 
ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  Higganum.  Conn., 
are  sending  free  to  farmers  two  well-known  books, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  and  the  Clark  “Cut¬ 
away”  Catalog  of  disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  first 
book  contains  much  valuable  information  about  modern 
farming  methods :  it  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better 
crops  with  less  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  describes  the 
“Cutaway”  line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby 
Cultivator  and  One  Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double 
Action  Tractor  Harrows.  It  tells  about  special  machines 
for  special  work  such  as  the  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and 
Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single  Action  Extension  Har¬ 
rows.  Smoothing  Harrows,  and  others.  The  catalog 
also  explains  why  disks  with  edges  FORGED  sharp,  a 
feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark  “Cutaway”  har¬ 
rows,  STAY  sharp  longer  and  do  not  crack,  break  or  chip. 

Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
Address  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  67 
Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


In  Philadelphia  Choose 

HOTEL  MAJESTIC 

Broad  St.  and  Girard  Ave. 
Philadelphia 

Only  hotel  in  Philadelphia  with  a 
sobway  entrance  from  main  lobby. 

400  LARGE  ROOMS 

Single  room,  running  water,  $2.00; 
for  two.  $3.50. 

Single  room,  private  bath,  $3.00;  for 
two,  $5.00-$6.00. 

V/ire  at  Oar  Expense  lor  Reservation 

JNO.  C.  GOSSLER,  Mgr. -Dir. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT _r 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  yonr  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  ti  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  A-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful— Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Berries  for  the  Home  Table 

We  are  planning  to  increase  our  supply 
of  small  fruits  for  home  use.  What  varie¬ 
ties  of  berries  would  you  suggest,  how 
and  when  should  they  be  planted  and 
what  would  be  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  market  for  any  surplus  which  we  might 
have? — J.R.C.,  New  York. 

CERTAINLY,  anyone  living  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  raspberries  will  grow,  is 
missing  an  opportunity  if  he  does  not 
have  plenty  for  home  use.  It  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  grow  berries,  although 
unless  reasonable  care  is  given  they 
will  only  prove  a  disappointment. 
Raspberries  need  a  fairly  fertile  soil 
for  the  best  results  and  a  field  which 
is  not  badly  infested  with  weeds. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  var¬ 
ieties  of  red  raspberries;  among  them, 
Cuthbert  and  Herbert,  and  June  and 
Marlboro  two  early  varieties.  Some 
good  black  raspberries  are,  Kansas  and 
Farmer  which  are  early  varieties  and 
Cumberland  and  Gregg  which  ripen  in 
mid-season.  Among  the  blackberries 
are  Snyder,  and  Agawan.  Concerns 
that  grow  and  sell  plants  will  gladly 
send  you  catalogs.  Bulletin  E-64  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  con¬ 
tains  a  lot  of  valuable  information. 

Get  the  plants  from  a  reliable  grow¬ 
er  early  in  the  spring  and  set  them  out 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  workable 
condition.  Red  raspberries  are  usually 
set  three  feet  apart  in  the  row  and 
with  rows  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart. 
In  case  they  are  to  be  grown  in  the 
hill  system,  they  can  be  put  six  feet 
apart  each  way.  Blackcaps  require  a 
little  more  room  and  are  usually  plant¬ 
ed  four  feet  by  eight  feet.  It  is  then 
a  question  of  keeping  the  field  free  of 
weeds  and  assuming  that  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  fertile,  the  plants  will  make 
an  excellent  growth.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  no  crop  harvested  during  the 
first  season,  but  the  following  summer 
you  should  get  an  excellent  crop. 

If  you  live  on  a  well  traveled  road 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  any  surplus  you  may  have.  In 
fact,  if  few  of  your  neighbors  grow 
them  it  is  probable  that  you  will  be 
able  to  sell  them  to  your  neighbors 
right  at  your  own  farm. 


Tree  Planting  Systems 

Is  there  any  advantage  to  the  hexagonal 
system  of  planting  trees  as  compared  with 
the  square  system? — L.H.C.,  New  York. 

WITH  the  hexagonal  system  more 
trees  can  be  planted  per  acre  and 
yet  have  them  the  same  distance  apart. 
For  example,  with  trees  40  feet  apart, 
the  square  system  allows  twenty-seven 
trees  per  acre,  while  with  the  same 
planting  distance,  the  hexagonal  sys¬ 
tem  gives  thirty-two  trees  per  acre.  It 
is  a  little  more  difficult  to  lay  out  an 
orchard  on  the  hexagonal  system  and 
this  system  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the 
use  of  temporary  fillers. 


How  to  Prune  Small  Trees 

Caution — Priming  is  a  dwarfing  pro¬ 
cess.  Too  heavy  pruning  of  a  young 
tree  will  dwarf  it  and  reduce  its  fruit¬ 
fulness., 

Four  or  five  main  scaffold  limbs  are 
usually  enough.  Except  in  cases  of 
the  cherry  and  the  peach,  head  back 
these  limbs  from  one  third  to  one  half 
at  planting.  The  modified  central 
leader  is  usually  advisable.  Obtain  it 
by  pruning  one  of  the  best  top  limbs 
less  than  the  others. 

Do  not  head  back  the  limbs  left  on 
the  cherry.  If  too  many,  remove  those 
not  wanted. 

Cut  the  peach  back  to  about  18 
inches  high  when  set  out  and  then 
leave  it  alone  until  it  comes  into  bear¬ 
ing. 


Apple  trees  need  an  abundance  of 
nitrogen  early  in  the  spring  when  the 
^leaves  are  expanding. 


You’U  “make  *e  grade”  vvkh 

a  “  Caterpillar’ 

Tractor 

make  those  tough 
SURE— y°u  “7d  with  a  "Cat- 

grades  in  y°or  Let  in  the  dutch 

8  Tractor.  l  c  „  can 

erpiUar  lr  effective  P°wcr  C  , 

— -its  generous,  e  the  soft,  sandy 

take  you  uP-T^y  loads  of  deep- 
hills-upwithhej^ed  savuig 
set  tools  tittering  subsoil* 

moisture  "Of  *  depend- 

Make  the  g*  .Qn  that  save 

able  power  an  tracks  that 

vital  days*  sure 

tread  over  "  lo0se  soil* 

footing  san  l  se  to  trees  an 
bleness  to  wo*  impact  to  go 

in  tight  cornet 

under  branches-  too— of 

You’d  make*.  -V^  ^es-of 
rush  seasons  ‘aving  wages 

thoroughness  with  biggcC 

c-m2;  better  mar  Tractor. 

m  ,a  !_„itha"Caterp.Uar 

Y‘  ,  „  h  Peor*.  ***  „ 

Prices— f-  °'  ‘  .  $19°° 

*1100  .  $2375 

FIFTEEN  -Jg?. 

Caterpillar  Tracer  Jo. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


How  Our  Milk  Shed  Has  Grown 


Please  let  us 

know -perhaps 
we  can  help 


HOW  would  you  like  to  have  a  group  of  men 
working  for  you  . . .  solving  your  feeding  problems . . .  collecting 
information  from  authorities  all  over  the  world ...  all  with  the  one 
idea  of  making  your  business  more  profitable? 

Certainly  you  would  like  it . . .  but  to  hire  them  yourself  would 
cost  you  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  Instead,  you  can  have 
the  benefit  of  their  advice  applied  to  your  own  specific  problems 
. . .  and  it  will  cost  you  exactly  nothing. 

They  are  the  men  who  compose  the  Park  and  Pollard  Service 
Department.  They  know  both  the  scientific  and  practical  sides  of 
live  stock  and  poultry  feeding.  With  all  the  information  at  their 
command,  they  are  able  to  solve  any  problem  you  may  have. 

Moreover,  they  can  give  helpful  advice  on  questions  relating 
to  breeding,  management  and  other  subjects.  Their  training  has 
equipped  them  to  do  so.  As  they  keep  constantly  in  touch  with 
v-  the  latest  developments  in  all  phases  of  poultry  keeping,  dairying 
and  live  stock  management,  their  counsel  is  both  up-to-date  and 
sound. 

The  maintenance  of  this  department  is  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  Helps  the  feeder  to  attain 
maximum  profits. 

Further  manifestations  of  this  helpful  spirit  are  the  research 
laboratories  and  experimental  farms  that  continually  test  new 
ideas  in  feeds  and  feeding. 

We  find  that  helping  others  pays — it  makes  prosperous,  happy 
customers  who  help  us  to  be  prosperous,  too. 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

<&Park&Pollard  & 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  <  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Growing  Feed  / 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed|/  P&P  Chick  Scratch  /  P&P  Chick  Starter— Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  /  Milk-Maid,  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  /  Herdhelth  16%  /  Milkade  Calf 
Meal — Other  Feeds:  P&P  Stock  Feed /Bison  Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
/  Pigeon  Feed  /P&P  Horse  Feed  /  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Editob's  Note — The  work  reported  here 
is  part  of  a  study  of  the  New  York  milk 
supply  being  made  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  is  re¬ 
printed  from  Farm  Economics  printed  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

THE  population  of  New  York  City 
has  grown  tremendously  during  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a.  century.  From 
about  a  million  people  in  1850,  the  area 
which  is  today  known  as  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  has  grown  to  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  over  9,000,000.  Numerous 
problems  have  developed  in  supplying 
this  area  with  a  safe  and  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  and  cream. 

Until  1842,  the  milk  supply  came  en¬ 
tirely  from  cows  kept  in  the  city,  or 
from  nearby  areas  on  Long  Island,  in 
Westchester  County,  or  in  New  Jersey. 
Most  of  the  milk  came  from  stables 
where  cows  were  fed  on  brewery  and 
distillery  wastes.  Very  little  was  known 
concerning  the  sanitary  care  of  milk. 

First  Shipment  in  1842 

No  milk  was  shipped  to  the  city  by 
rail  until  1842.  Prior  to  this  time. 
Orange  County,  New  York,  was  well 
known  for  the  high  quality  of  butter 
produced.  In  1842,  a  shipment  of  240 
quarts  of  milk  was  made  by  Philo 
Gregory  from  Chester,  in  Orange 
County.  Thaddeus  Selleck  seems  to 
have  originated  the  idea  and  to  have 
persuaded  Gregory  to  ship  the  milk. 
The  shipment  was  made  in  blue  pyra¬ 
mid  churns  over  what  is  now  the  Erie 
Railroad.  The  weather  was  cool  and 
the  milk  arrived  in  New  York  City, 
in  good  condition. 

The  first  shipment  was  not  large 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  as  it  had 
been  advertised  in  advance.  A  milk 
depot  for  handling  Orange  County  milk 
was  opened  and  the  shipments  grew 
rapidly.  Within  a  few  years  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Orange  County  dairy¬ 
men  were  shipping  fluid  milk.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  milk  plants  such 
as  there  are  today.  The  milk  was  ship¬ 
ped  by  the  dairymen  direct  to  dealers 
in  the  city. 

How  Cooling  Began 

The  change  from  butter  making  to 
shipment  of  fluid  milk,  however,  was 
not  made  without  difficulties.  Milk 
was  shipped  both  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  but  during  the  hot  weather  much 
of  it  spoiled.  In  the  fall  of  1842,  Jacob 
Vail  discovered  that  if  he  ran  his  milk 
slowly  through  coiled  lead  pipe  in  a 
hogshead  packed  with  ice,  the  milk 
was  thoroughly  cooled  and  could  be 
shipped  without  souring.  Other  meth¬ 
ods  for  cooling  milk  were  developed 
which  eliminated  most  of  the  trouble 
with  soured  milk.  The  milk  was  ship¬ 
ped  in  20,  30,  40,  50  and  60  quart  cans, 
the  small  cans  being  used  to  take  the 
surplus  from  each  milking. 

Early  Opposition  to  Sunday  Work 

In  the  early  days  of  milk  shipping, 
there  were  no  railroad  trains  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  attempts  to  obtain  Sun¬ 
day  milk  service  met  with  considerable 
opposition.  When  the  first  Sunday  milk 
train  was  started,  special  meetings 
were  called  by  the  clergy  where  pro¬ 
tests  were  made  against  such  a  train. 
Church  members  were  threatened 
with  dismissal  if  they  should  ship  their 
milk  on  the  Sabbath.  Railroads  were 
denounced  by  church  people  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  curse  of  God  would 
sorely  fall  upon  all  concerned  with 
the  shipment  of  milk  on  Sunday.  All 
manner  of  dire  misfortune  was  pro¬ 
phesied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the 
first  Sunday  trip  early  in  August  of 
1843,  the  engine  jumped  the  track  and 
plunged  into  a  pond  with  two  cars  of 
milk.  The  first  Sunday  milk,  therefore, 
never  reached  its  destination. 

Until  about  1880,  most  of  the  milk 
shipped  to  New  York  City  came  from 


Orange  County.  About  this  time,  the 
milk  dealers  began  to  build  country 
plants  for  receiving  the  milk.  In  1881, 
the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  ex¬ 
tended  milk  train  service  to  Delhi  in 
Delaware  County.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  use 
of  refrigerator  cars  for  milk  The  plan 
to  ship  milk  a  distance  of  200  miles 
was  met  with  ridicule.  It  succeeded, 
however,  and  up  until  the  present  time 
the  increasing  requirements  of  New 
York  City  for  milk  and  cream  has  been 
largely  met  by  extending  the  milk  ter¬ 
ritory  until  at  the  present  time  some 
shipments  are  made  from  a  distance 
of  500  miles. 

Widening  the  Area 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1843  an  aver¬ 
age  of  300  cans  of  milk  per  day  were 
shipped  to  New  York  City.  At  that 
time,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
milk  was  shipped.  The  use  of  milk  in¬ 
creased  until  in  1900  it  required  about 
35,000  cans  of  milk  per  day  to  supply 


Table  1 

Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at  the 
N:  Y.  Market  1885-1928 


40-qaart  cans  i 

Milk 

Cream  and 

Milk 

condensed 

equivalent* 

1885 

4.930,459 

172,076 

6,393,105 

1886 

5.268,455 

177,483 

6,777,061 

1887 

5,663,210 

185,717 

7,241,804 

1888 

5.822,563 

198,716 

7,511,649 

I88S 

6.076,192 

210,678 

7,866,955 

1890 

6,278,732 

205.738 

8,027,505 

1891 

6,705,095 

219,210 

8,568,380 

1892 

7,221,877 

247,360 

9,324,437 

1893 

7.293,5(3 

259,400 

9,498,413 

1894 

7,479,273 

277,571 

9,838.627 

1895 

7,729,064 

297,976 

10,261,860 

1896 

7,996,924 

298.692 

10,535,806 

1897 

8,330,504 

297,539 

10.859,586 

1898 

8,829,805 

357,332 

11,867,(27 

1899 

9,076,432 

412,704 

12,584,416 

1900 

9,388,947 

422,745 

12,982,279 

1901 

9,757,835 

460,334 

13,670,674 

1902 

10,197.387 

493,707 

14,393,897 

1903 

10,875,516 

549,871 

15,549,420 

1904 

1 1 ,640,225 

598,218 

16,725,078 

1905 

12.349.752 

709,976 

18,389,348 

1906 

13,762,629 

747,920 

20.1(9,949 

1907 

14,327,154 

733,925 

20.565,516 

1908 

14,511,787 

685,406 

20,337,738 

1909 

15,026,145 

736,569 

21.286.981 

1910 

15,820,330 

815,598 

22,752,913 

1911 

16,757,197 

903,799 

24,439,489 

1912 

17,323,230 

900,131 

24,974,344 

1913 

17,947,797 

943,947 

25,921,347 

1914 

18,157,724 

964,159 

26,353,076 

1915 

19,077,991 

987,336 

27,470,347 

1916 

19,352,228 

1,021,487 

28,034,868 

1917 

19,828,857 

966,253 

28,042,007 

1918 

21,154,752 

979,997 

29,484,726 

1919 

22,502,179 

1 ,093,288 

31,795,127 

1920 

24,395,061 

1,269,609 

35,186,737 

1921 

25,730,620 

1,380,201 

37,462,328 

1922 

26,797,744 

1,637,164 

40,7(3,638 

1923 

28,558,956 

1,666,739 

42,726,238 

1924 

29,896,526 

1,731,631 

44,6(5,390 

1925 

31,083.696 

1,725,241 

45,748,244 

1926 

31,858,929 

1,915,557 

48,141,163 

1927 

33,262,901 

2,082,356 

50,962,927 

1928 

34,004,293 

2,197,903 

52,686,469 

•Milk  equivalent 

was  computed  by  mul- 

plying 

the  combined  figures 

for  cream 

and  condensed  milk  by  8.5  and  adding  to 
the  fluid  milk  which  is  equivalent  to  mul¬ 
tiplying  cream  by  10  and  condensed  milk 
by  3  with  the  proportions  of  cream  and 
condensed  milk  reported  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  tn  19 \£l 
and  1928.  Receipts  taken  from  the  Milk 
Reporter.  _ _______ 

the  city  with  milk  and  cream.  At  the 
present  time,  over  145,000  cans  of  milk 
are  required  per  day  (tablel). 

Practically  none  of  the  milk  and 
cream  used  in  New  York  City  is  now 
produced  within  a  distance  of  50  miles. 
Only  about  one-third  is  produced  with¬ 
in  two  hundred  miles  of  the  city.  Pres¬ 
ent  conditions  are  indeed  different! 
from  those  in  1840  when  all  of  the  milkj 
supply  was  produced  in  or  close  to  the! 
city.  The  increased  demand  for  milk! 
and  the  necessary  extension  of  the  pro-1 
ducing  area  have  been  closely  associate 
ed  with  the  development  of  difficulties 
in  furnishing  the  city  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  safe  milk.  That  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
have  been  satisfactorily  met  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  New  York 
City  is  recognized  as  having  the  high¬ 
est  quality  milk  supply  of  any  large 
*  city  in  the  world.— W.  F.  Catherwood. 
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Copper-content 

ROSSMETAL  ml  HI 

galvanized  I 

is  a  Real  Money  Maker 


GREATER  SAFETY 
BETTER  SILAGE 
MORE  PROFIT 

from  the  ROSSMETAL 
SILO,  now  the  choice  of 
successful  farmers  every¬ 
where.  Gives  protection 
against  fire,  wind-storms 
and  freezing  troubles.  Does 
not  shrink  or  swell  and 
resists  silage  acids.  Keeps 
silage  sweet  and  saves  loss 
from  spoilage.  Can  be  eas¬ 
ily  erected,  lasts  a  lifetime 
and  the  height  can  be  in¬ 
creased  at  any  time  at 
a  minimum  cost.  These 
ROSSMETAL  Silo  advan¬ 
tages  make  for  larger 
profits. 

All  these  facts  are  proved 
over  and  over  again  by 
letters  from  Ross  owners. 
Everyone  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  Silo  should  first  read 
" Users  Own  Words.”  It 
is  free — send  for  it  today. 

Easy  terms.  Buy  now  — 
pay  later. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER 
8s  SILO  CO. 

Established  1850 
11  Warder  St. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


1 


Write  your  name  on  mar¬ 
gin.  Check  itei  ts  which 
interest  you  anc  we  will 
send  complete  infc  mation. 


%ers 


Silos  ■  Cribs  B  Cutters  B  Stanchions, 
Brooder  Houses  B  Hog  Houses  B 


THE 

UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 


It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  developments  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Send  for  free  catalog  and 
ask  about  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders. 
Time  payments  if  wanted. 
Also  makers  of  tubs,  tanks, 
vats. 


No  Cow  is 
Too  Good 
to  be  milked  w 

wtththe  BURRELL 

THE  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows  Clean” 
easier,  quicker  and  safer  than 
a  hand  milker.  Moreover,  among 
mechanical  milkers,  the  Burrell 
has  been  outstanding  for  over  two 
decades.  A  single  -  tube  system 
.  — now  K  METAL!  Short  tubes, 
easy  washi’  \  clean  milk!  Send  for 
catalog  fu.  describing  the  four 
exclusive  Brnrell  Milker  features. 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
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“Man  Versus  Monkey” 

By  O.  Hanson 

Editor's  Note — We  say  “ Amen ”  to 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  article 
so  well  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Mr.  Hanson 
has  a  right  to  talk  on  this  or  any  other 
dairy  subject  for  he  is  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Farmers  Equity  Co¬ 
operative  Creamery,  with  plants  both 
in  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  This  cream¬ 
ery  is  said  to  be  the  largest  cooperative 
creamery  organization  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Hanson  has  certainly  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  farmers  in  his  organi¬ 
sation.  Here  is  the  article'. 

ACCORDING  to  Professor  Darwin,  it 
took  nature  about  one  million  years 
to  make  a  man  out  of  a  monkey. 

“The  wise-cracker”,  says  that  a  man 
can  make  a  monkey  out  of  himself  in 
just  a  few  minutes. 

Sometimes  we  have  half  a  notion  to 
agree  with  “the  wise-cracker”,  espec¬ 
ially  when  we  see  a  man  that  is  trying 
to  milk  cows  for  a  living  deliver  a  can 
of  cream,  (or  milk)  cash  his  check  and 
proceed  to  buy  cocoanut  butter  for  his 
family  table. 

We  grant  that  time  and  nature  did 
wonders  for  most  of  the  human  race, 
but  how  about  the  man  that  is  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  low  prices  on  dairy 
products,  but  still  insists  on  feeding 
himself  and  entire  family  cocoanuts 
and  peanuts,  “the  original  diet  of  the 
monkey  family  a  million  years  ago.” 

We  wonder  if  this  individual  realizes 
that  nearly  all  this  imitation  butter, 
margarine  and  “what-not”  is  made 
chiefly  from  cheap  vegetable  oils  pro¬ 
duced  from  cocoanuts,  soy-beans  and 
peanuts;  and  that  this  kind  of  oil  can 
be  bought  for  around  10c  per  pound 
wholesale. 

One  Reason  for  Low  Butter 
Prices 

We  are  writing  this,  because  many 
farmers  are  asking  us  why  the  cream 
price  went  down,  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

The  answer  is  simple.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  30  million  pounds  more 
butter  in  cold  storage  than  we  had  last 
year  at  this  time. 

The  best  available  statistics  on  sub¬ 
stitute  butter  manufactured  and  sold 
last  year  shows  that  the  U.  S.  as  a 
whole  manufactured  and  sold  just 
about  two  hundred  seventy  million 
pounds  of  imitation  butter  as  compared 
with  three  hundred  million  pounds  this 
year. 

You  will  please  notice,  friends  of 
mine,  that  this  foolish  nation  of  ours, 
this  great  agricultural-dairy  country, 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  this  year 
insisted  on  eating  thirty  million  pounds 
more  of  this  imitation  butter  than  they 
did  a  year  ago. 

Therefore,  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  a  surplus  of  30  million  pounds  of 
perfectly  good  creamery  butter  in  cold 
storage  that  is  going  begging  for  a 
market  and  must  of  necessity  be  sold 
at  a  discount  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  think  if  the  “wise-cracker”  knew 
about  these  figures  he  would  say: 
“Your  monkey  family  is  increasing  too 
rapidly  for  the  dairyman’s  own  good.” 


Essentials  for  Clean  Milk 

THERE  are  four  essentials  which 
need  attention  if  clean,  wholesome 
milk  with  a  low  bacteria  count  is  to 
be  delivered  to  the  receiving  station. 


First  the  herd  must  be  healthy.  No 
one  likes  the  idea  of  drinking  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  sick  animal.  A  tuberculous 
animal  may  give  off  TB  bacteria  in 
the  milk  or  an  animal  with  mastitis 
may  produce  milk  with  an  excessively 
high  bacteria  count. 

Second,  all  utensils  must  be  clean. 
This  means  not  only  washing  but 
sterilization  so  that  the  utensils  har¬ 
bor  no  bacteria. 

Third,  clean  milking  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed.  Both  milkers  and  animals  must 
be  clean  and  milkers  must  be  healthy 
and  milk  with  dry  hands.  If  a  machine 
is  used  it  should  be  cleaned  regularly 
and  thoroughly. 

Fourth,  the  milk  must  be  cooled  as 
soon  as  it  is  drawn  and  kept  cool  until 
delivered. 
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Milk  Drawn  and  Bottled 

Without  Exposure  to  Air 

Experimental  workers  at  one  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  dairy  farms  have  de¬ 
vised  a  method  of  transporting  milk 
from  the  cow  to  the  bottle  without  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  the  air  or  to  human  hands. 
The  idea  not  only  helps  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  sanitary  product  but  prom¬ 
ises  to  save  time  and  labor  as  well. 

Cows  are  milked  with  a  conventional 
milking  machine  unit,  just  as  they  are 
on  thousands  of  dairy  farms  except  that 
the  milk  is  drawn  into  an  unbreakable 
glass  receptacle  suspended  from  a 
weighing  mechanism.  By  watching  the 
glass  container  and  the  scale  which 
supports  it,  the  operator  can  determine 
the  rate  of  flow  of  milk  and  tell  when 
a  cow  is  dry.  At  the  department  farm, 
one  man  operates  three  units  and  has 
milked  29  cows  three  times  a  day  and 
25  cows  twice  a  day  in  a  total  period 
of  514  hours. 

Milk  is  transported  from  the  glass 
receptacle  through  a  pipe  line  to  a 
dairy  house  nearby. 


Is  There  Danger  from  Too 
Much  Protein? 

Is  there  danger  of  harming  a  cow  by 
feeding  too  heavily  of  a  ration  unusually 
high  in  protein? — R.P.S.,  New  York. 

SO  FAR  as  we  know  there  is  no  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  to  prove  that 
a  high  protein  ration  injures  a  dairy 
cow.  However,  it  is  commonly  believed 
among  cattle  breeders  that  there  is 
such  danger  where  a  forcing  ration  is 
used.  It  is  probable  that  relatively  few 
dairymen  need  to  worry  about  this 
problem.  Breeders  who  are  feeding  for 
records  can  well  give  it  some  attention. 


Ice  for  Cooling  Milk 

How  much  ice  will  we  need  for  our 
dairy  of  twenty  cows?  We  are  planning 
to  ship  fluid  milk. — R.J.,  New  York. 

IF  YOU  put  up  a  ton  and  a  half  per 
cow  you  should  have  enough  for  the 
milk  as  well  as  plenty  for  household 
use.  A  ton  of  ice  requires  about  45 
cubic  feet  of  space.  Therefore,  you  will 
need  a  storage  space  of  approximately 
1400  cubic  feet  besides  the  space  for 
insulation.  You  can  get  more  detail¬ 
ed  information  from  farmers’  bulletin 
1078  which  may  be  obtained  without 
cost  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Portland  Cement  Association,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  also 
has  some  valuable  information  for  you. 


To  benefit  by  oar  gturnntee  of  ad*,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 
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a  DIE  LAVAL 

Separator 

from^fiup 

T^OW  there  is  a  size  and 
A  “  style  of  De  Laval  Separator 
for  every  need  and  purse — and 
each  one  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 


The  world’s  best. 
Skim  cleaner,  run 
easier  and  last 
longer  than  any 
others.  Gold  and 
black  finish. 
Made  in  seven 
sizes,  200  to  1350 
lbs.  capacity; 
hand,  belt  or 
motor  drive. 


*Uttlitq  Series 

As  good  as  the 
“Golden”  Series, 
lacking  only  sev¬ 
eral  features,  and 
sell  for  less.  Black 
“crinkle”  Japan 
finish.  Made  in 
three  sizes,  350 
to  750  lbs.  capac¬ 
ity;  hand,  belt 
.or  motor  drive. 


A  quality  line  of 
small  size  separa¬ 
tors  for  the  one 
to  three  cow 
owner — wonder¬ 
ful  skimmers. 
Made  in  three 
sizes,  150  to  300 
lbs.  capacity. 
Royal  blue  finish. 


uropa*  Series 

Another  line  of 
still  lower  priced 
European  -  made 
De  Laval  ma¬ 
chines  for  the 
owner  of  a  few 
cows.  Made  in 
four  sizes;  150  to 
400  lbs.  capacity. 
Finished  in  red. 


-“SEND  COUPON  = 

The  De  Laval  Sep.  Co.,  Dept.  I  -49, 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 
Without  obligating  myself  I  would 
like  full  information  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (check  which) : 

□  Golden  Series  OJunior  Series 
□Utility  Series  QEuropa  Series 

I  milk . cows. 

Name . . 

Town . State . 


Its  Cured 

Healthy  cattle— big  producers  —  are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  Arcady  “Sweet  16”  dairy  feed 
has  been  the  standard  16%  feed  in 
the  leading  dairy  sections  of  America 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  for 
free  booklet  containing  valuable  in* 
formation  for  dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  S3,  Brooks  Building;  Chicago,  llli 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


MOORE  BROS. 

PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc..  In  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5doz.  $1.00 

rnrp  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
f  IYLL  mg  you  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 

HOOKE  BROS.,  Dept.  A.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

January  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


1 

Class 

Fluid  Milk 

Dairymen's 

League 

3.37 

Sheffield 

Producers 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream  ... 

2.10 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  . 

2.26 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  ... 

Soft  Cheese  „ 

2.51 

3 

Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  Powder  _ _ _ 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.25 

2.05 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1929  was  $3.42 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Up  and  Down  Again 


CREAMERY 

Dec.  27, 

Dec.  18, 

Last 

SALTED 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Higher  than  extra— 

40  i/2-4I 

40/2- 

49  -49% 

Extra  (92se). 

40  - 

39%  - 

48  %- 

04-9 1  score... 

31  '/2-39'/2 

30  -38% 

44  -48 

Lower  G’ds.. 

29%-30% 

28  -29 

43  -43% 

are  some  who  are  taking  additional 
quantities  in  anticipation  of  the  New 
Year  trade.  There  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  trade  to  force  matters, 
the  general  sentiment  being  that  it  is 
a  whole  lot  better  to  keep  the  pot  boil¬ 
ing  and  stocks  moving  where  we  have 
such  burdensome  reserves. 

Cheese  Prices  Remain 
Unchanged 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy _ _ 

Fresh  Av’ge  _ 

Held  Fancy _ 

Held  Av’ge _ 


Dec.  27, 

Dee.  18, 

Last 

1929 

1929 

Year 

22  - 

22  - 

25% -27 

21  - 

21  - 

26  -26% 

26  -26% 

27% -29 

23% -24% 

23%- 24% 

The  butter  market  is  still  following 
a  see-saw  course.  The  storm  that  hit 
New  York  on  Monday,  December  23, 
prevented  the  arrival  of  a  large  quanti¬ 
ty  of  stock.  This  added  to  the  fact  that 
previous  receipts  of  fresh  goods  had 
cleared  more  closely  than  for  months 
past,  left  the  street  with  comparatively 
small  stocks  of  fresh  goods.  In  fact, 
the  situation  was  quite  acute.  There 
was  not  enough  butter  to  supply  the 
regular  trade,  to  say  nothing  of  taking 
care  of  the  outsiders.  Accordingly,  the 
price  of  fresh  goods  went  up  to  43c 
for  92  score  butter  and  a  lot  of  buyers 
went  into  the  freezers  for  their  sup¬ 
plies. 

Monday’s  shortage  was  relieved  on 
Tuesday  when  buyers  were  able  to  fill 
their  needs  by  noontime.  Prices  drop¬ 
ped  off  to  41c  for  extras.  Thursday 
was  obviously  a  very  quiet  day  coming 
right  after  the  holiday.  There  was  no 
demand  and  the  market  quickly  slip¬ 
ped  another  cent.  Several  receivers  had 
carried  over  butter  that  arrived  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  There  was  just  enough 
of  this  to  cause  a  little  uneasiness. 
However,  there  were  enough  buyers 
hack  on  the  market  on  Friday  to  bring 
renewed  confidence  and  they  moved  a 
sufficiently  large  volume  to  keep  the 
market  steady. 

As  the  week  comes  to  a  close,  sup¬ 
plies  are  liberal  and  receivers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  a  free  selling  policy. 
Most  of  the  buying  is  against  current 
consumptive  demand,  although  there 


NOTICE  TO  CONSIGNOR  CREDITORS  OF  JOSEPH 
C.  BERMAN,  INC.,  LATELY  DOING  BUSINESS  AS 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AT  50  GRACE  AVENUE, 
WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  20  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  amended,  to  all  persons  having 
claims  as  consignor  creditors  against  the  above-named 
commission  merchants  for  farm  produce  consigned  to 
be  sold  on  commission,  to  file  a  verified  statement  of 
their  claims  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  his  office,  122  State  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  New  Yorlj,  within  sixty  days  of  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  this  notice,  such  verified  statement  to 
state  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  consignor 
creditor,  together  with  the  amounts  due  and  owing  to 
him  by  such  commission  merchants. 

Notice  is  also  hereby  given  that  claims  not  so  filed 
during  that  time  will  not  receive  consideration. 

This  notice  is  being  published  in  two  commercial, 
agricultural,  or  produce  papers  within  the  State  of 
New  York,  once  each  week  for  a  period  of  four  weeks 
beginning  December  28,  1929,  and  the  period  of  pub¬ 
lication  will  expire  January  25,  1930. 

The  end  of  the  sixty  days  from  the  termination  of 
such  period  will  be  March  26,  1930. 

Dated  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 

December  14,  1929. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
By  C.  P.  NORGORD, 

Assistant  Commissioner 


^  LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  ^ 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

Large  and  Small 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


There  has  been  very  little  activity 
ih  the  cheese  market  of  late,  at  least 
on  the  surface.  Fresh  State  flats  have 
been  very  quiet,  which  is  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  when  reports  of  weakness  in  Wis¬ 
consin  continue  to  come  forward.  Wis¬ 
consin  is  offering  fresh  cheese  for 
prompt  shipment  for  lower  prices  and 
the  trend  therefore,  is  downward. 
Cured  cheese  is  steady  but  there  is  only 
very  moderate  buying  in  it.  The  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  is  very  dull. 

On  December  19,  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  had  in  their  cold  stor¬ 
age  houses  17,539,000  pounds  of  cheese 
on  hand,  compared  to  the  same  day  in 
1928  when  they  had  17,675,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  comparison  of  storage 
figures  it  looks  as  though  there  were 
a  joker  in  the  pack  somewhere.  This 
thought  gains  strength  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  from  December  12th  to  the 
19th  this  year  643,000  pounds  of  cheese 
came  out  of  the  freezers  whereas  a 
year  ago  the  reductions  amounted  to 
only  393,000  pounds.  The  writer  has 
been  of  the  opinion  for  several  years 
that  the  dairymen  and  cheese  makers 
may  well  take  an  interest  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  distribution  of  cheese  with  the 
idea  of  getting  more  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 


going  to  sell  at  about  the  same  price 
they  brought  at  Thanksgiving.  The  ex¬ 
pected  heavy  supply  failed  to  material¬ 
ize  and  the  demand  was  fairly  good 
with  the  result  that  prices  went  up  to 
40c.  This  price,  however,  is  far  from 
satisfactory  for  it  was  possible  for 
farmers  to  obtain  better  prices  locally. 
As  the  week  comes  to  a  close  the  ex¬ 
press  poultry  market  on  fowls,  chick¬ 
ens,  broilers,  pullets,  capons,  ducks  and 
geese  is  in  the  favor  of  the  man  who 
has  them  to  sell.  Turkeys  at  40c  are 
top  heavy.  Fancy  hens  are  bringing 
that  price,  but  straight-run  turkeys 
are  more  accurately  quoted  at  32c  to 
35c.  Capons  are  back  in  their  element 
at  40c  to  45c.  We  are  coming  into  the 
capon  season  now. 

On  the  whole,  the  Holiday  poultry 
market  is  the  bright  spot  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole.  Everything  points  to  a 
strong  market  for  the  New  Year’s 
trade,  and  if  the  market  continues  after 
the  New  Year  as  it  did  last  year  we 
can  expect  a  continuation  of  fairly 
good  prices. 

Potatoes  Showing  Signs  of  Life 

Although  prices  show  no  material 
improvement  as  yet,  the  undertone  of 
the  potato  market  is  slightly  firmer. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  a  forerunner  of 
something  better  to  come  after  the 
turn  of  the  year.  Maines  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  $3.95  to  $4.25  in  150  pound  sacks, 
while  Long  Islands  in  the  same  pack¬ 
age  bring  $4.50  to  $5  for  No.  1.  Up¬ 
state  New  York  goods  are  generally 
quoted  at  $3.75  to  $3.90.  Very  few 
State  potatoes  are  coming  in.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  total  shipments  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  up-state  this  year  amount 
to  17,094,  compared  with  11,024  last 
year. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


the  choice  and  other  grades  ranging 
down  to  11c. 

Hothouse  lambs  have  been  meeting 
a  slow  demand.  Moderate  receipts  have 
kept  prices  steady,  ranging  from  $12 
down  to  $7. 

Country  dressed  pigs  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  and  ample  supply  to  meet  the 
slow  trade.  Prices  range  from  15c  to 
27c  depending  on  sizes.  Ten  pounders 
bring  the  top  price. 

Rabbits  have  been  selling  well.  The 
demand  has  been  very  satisfactory  and 
prices  reacting  accordingly,  covering  a 
range  from  28c  to  32c. 


FUTURES 


Dec.  27,  Dec.  18.  Dee.  27, 


Eggs  Skyrocket , 

Then 

Fall 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Mar.)  _ 

1929 

1.30% 

1929 

1.28% 

1928 

1.17% 

NEARBY  WHITE 

Dec.  27, 

Dec.  18. 

Last 

Corn  (Mar.)  _ 

»  .93% 

.94% 

.88% 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras _ 

Average  Extras - 

1929 

57-58 

55- 

1929 

61-63 

59-60 

Year 

48  -49 

46  -47 

Oats  (Mar.)  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

.48% 

.48% 

.47% 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

-54 

54-58 

-45 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red._ 

1.45% 

1.42% 

1 .55% 

Firsts  . . 

51-53 

28  -43 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel - 

1.07% 

1.07% 

1 .05% 

Undergrades  _ 

48-50 

27  - 

Oats.  No.  2... 

.59 

.58% 

.59 

Pullets  . . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

48-49 

45-47 

35  -40 

30  -34 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Gr'd  Oats 

Dec.  21, 
1929 
35.00 

Dec.  14, 
1929 

35.50 

Dec.  22, 
1928 

Hennery  . 

57-58 

63-64 

51  -53 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

31.00 

32.00 

■a 

Gathered  _ 

-56 

56-62 

27% -50 

H’d  Bran  . . 

33.00 

33.50 

sz 

The  egg  market  has  been  a  regular 
Fourth  of  July  display  of  pyrotechnics 
since  our  last  report.  The  storm  of  the 
23rd  coming  as  it  did  just  before  the 
holiday  at  a  time  when  buyers  were 
loading  up,  left  the  market  wide  open 
for  the  bulls.  Prices  went  as  high  as 
70c  on  top  grades  and  some  of  the  pet 
marks  and  gilt  edge  goods  brought 
their  usual  premiums.  The  fact  that 
stormy  conditions  were  so  general 
throughout  the  entire  country  led  the 
trade  to  expect  a  sharp  break  in  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  the  weather  man 
double  crossed  everybody  wlien  he  sent 
milder  temperatures  after  the  holidays 
and  this  added  to  the  more  limited  de¬ 
mand  following  Christmas,  weakened 
the  market  perceptibly.  Accordingly, 
prices  started  down  the  toboggan  and 
the  week  closes  with  a  market  in  a 
rather  unsettled  condition.  There  is 
considerable  pressure  to  sell  nearby 
whites  especially  of  the  larger  sizes. 
Mediums  are-  clearing  well  at  around 
53c.  Some  of  the  New  Jerseys  that  us¬ 
ually  bring  a  premium  are  only  bring¬ 
ing  the  average  top  quotations.  The 
market  may  go  either  way.  The  weath¬ 
er  man  still  holds  the  trump  cards. 

Live  Poultry  Market  in  Good 
Condition 


Stand’d  Mids. 
Soft  W.  Mids. 

Flour  Mids.  _ 

Red  Dog 


Wh.  Hominy  _____ 
Yel.  Hominy  _____ 

Corn  Meal  _ ...  _ 

Gluten  Feed  ______ 

Gluten  Meal  _____ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

34%  0,  P.  Linseed 
Meal  _ 


32.00 

36.00 

35.00 

37.00 

39.00 

37.00 

38.00 

42.00 

56.00 

33.00 

43.00 

45.50 


32.50 
37.00 

35.50 
38.00 
40.00 

37.50 

39.50 
42.00 
56.00 

39.50 
43.00 

45.50 

55.50 


Dec.  27, 

Dec.  18, 

Last 

FOWLS 

1929 

Year 

Colored  —  . 

33-35 

23-27 

31-33 

Leghorn  _______ 

CHICKENS 

28-29 

18-21 

27-29 

Colored 

28-30 

18-21 

31-32 

Leghorn . . . 

BROILERS 

24-25 

14-17 

27-29 

Colored . . — 

32-38 

43-45 

Leghorn  - 

34-35 

13-14 

-40 

OLD  ROOSTERS - 

-17 

JAPONS  . 

40-45 

35-45 

40-50 

TURKEYS  . 

32-40 

25-30 

25-36 

DUCKS,  Nearby _ 

-24 

22-26 

30-32 

GEESE  . 

22-24 

23-30 

25-30 

The  Holiday  live  poultry  market  has 
been  a  good  one.  All  lines  sold  well  and 
are  selling  well,  even  to  turkeys.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  turkeys  were 


_  55.00 

The  ahove  quotations,  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
Setter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  liigber.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Improves 

Light  receipts  and  a  more  active  de¬ 
mand  caused  by  prices  to  advance  $1.00 
per  ton  over  a  week  ago.  Top  grades 
particularly  were  in  demand  and  mov¬ 
ed  promptly,  supplies  on  hand  were 
well  sold  up  and  the  market  closed 
with  a  very  firm  undertone  prevailing. 
Rye  straw  is  in  active  demand  and 
moderate  supply.  Timothy  No.  1,  $24 
to  $26;  No.  2,  $22  to  $25;  No.  3,  $20  to 
$23;  Sample  $13  to  $17.  Timothy  with 
light  clover  and  grass  mixtures,  No.  1, 
$25;  No.  2,  $22  to  $24;  No.  3,  $19  to 
$22.  Straw,  Oat  $14  to  $15;  Rye  $16 
to  $17. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  reports  that  one  good  load  of 
1600  pound  Virginia  steers  easily 
brought  $13.50  with  mediums  at  $11  to 
$11.25. 

A  few  common  to  medium  cows  were 
steady  at  $7  to  $8.50. 

The  market  on  vealers  and  hogs  has 
been  nominal. 

Lambs  from  New  York  State  averag¬ 
ing  72  pounds  have  been  bringing  $14. 

Country  dressed  calves  have  not  been 
clearing  well  although  the  market  ap¬ 
pears  to  hold  steady  at  20c  to  22e  for 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

( Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
Market  News  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture) . 

Price  changes  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  are  usually  slight  and  the  last  weeks 
of  December  were  no  exception.  There 
was  no  sharp  or  decided  trend  the  week 
before  Christmas.  Advances  and  declines 
were  fairly  well  balanced  in  most  pro¬ 
ducts.  Dairy  markets  became  more  steady 
after  the  weakness  earlier  in  the  month. 
Egg  markets  were  helped  by  severe 
weather  conditions.  Poultry  was  selling 
rather  better  than  in  November.  There 
was  little  lasting  change  in  prices  of 
grain,  hay,  cotton,  live  stock  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Prices  of  potatoes  remained  almost  un¬ 
changed  except  that  some  slight  tendency 
downward  appeared  in  the  West.  Onions 
were  slightly  weaker  in  western  New 
York  and  southeastern  Colorado,  but  New 
York  shippers  still  got  $1.80  per  100-pound 
sack.  New  York  celery  declined  slightly 
at  shipping  points  to  a  level  of  $2.15  per 
two-thirds  crate;  the  market  was  slow. 

The  egg  market  in  late  December  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  firm  position  that  has 
been  in  evidence  for  the  preceding  weeks, 
due  to  the  fact  that  arrivals  of  eggs  on 
the  markets  were  not  showing  the  usual 
seasonal  increase,  nor  were  they  show¬ 
ing  any  increase  over  the  receipts  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1928  as  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  many  important  operators.  Egg 
prices  which  showed  some  decline  during 
the  last  week  in  November  as  a  result  of 
heavier  offerings  during  that  period  did 
not  continue  the  downward  trend  in  De¬ 
cember  as  was  generally  expected.  Deal¬ 
ers,  however,  are  reported  as  operating 
very  cautiously  from  day  to  day  in  the 
expectation  that  as  soon  as  the  winter 
egg  lay  gets  fairly  under  way,  offerings 
will  be  more  ample,  and  the  normal  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  at  this  time  of  the  year 
will  get  under  way. 

Grain  markets  were  weak  and  prices 
tended  downward  during  mid-December 
but  recovered  later  in  the  month.  Corn 
held  relatively  steady  as  a  result  of  light 
offerings  but  other  grains  were  dull.  High 
protein  feeds  and  alfalfa  meal  were  only 
slightly  lower  while  corn  feeds  held 
steady  with  hominy  feed  prices  slightly 
higher. 
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Another  $50.  Off 

in  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

Fishkill  Maid  Hengerveld 

Born  June  6,  1928 

His  dam  is  a  daughter  of  the  great  Datchland 
Sir  Inka,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Rag  Apple 
Colantha  Korndyke  14th. 

His  sire  is  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hengerveld  DeKol, 
whose  dam  is  a  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Hero,  a  fall  brother  ta  the  famous  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Coant.  His  sire  is  oat  of  a  daughter  of 
Datchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  she  having  a  record 
of  over  30  lb.  in  7  days  as  a  lour  year  old. 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  nntil  sold. 

His  price  is 

NOW . 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


*250. 
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FREE 
Cow  Book 


Written  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  layman  by 
a  veterinary  authority. 


Conditioning  of  the  dairy 
herd  during  the  period  of 
barn  feeding  is  the  new 
money-making  plan  now 
coming  into  general  use. 
Instead  of  a  health-de¬ 
stroying  drive  to  get  a 


Here  is  an  unusual  new 
book  for  owners  of 
dairy  cows.  Authorita¬ 
tive  and  complete — fit¬ 
ted  to  the  everyday 
reference  needs  of  the 
cow  owner.  Tells  how 
to  quickly  recognize 
cow  ailments  by  their 
symptoms — how  to 
treat  them  and  reduce 
your  loss  from  disease. 
Illustrated — and  full  of 
general  dairy  hints 
and  information.  Send 
today  for  your  copy. 


Pep  up  the  laggards  and 
DOUBLE  your  profits  .  . 


IF  YOU  are  tired  of  carrying  your  dairy 
through  the  winter  with  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  for  your  hard  efforts — try  this 
new  plan.  NEW  to  you,  perhaps,  but 
tested  and  proven  by  thousands  of  money¬ 
making  dairymen  from  coast  to  coast. 

You’d  not  expect  smooth-running,  effi¬ 
cient  winter  service  from  a  motor  car  ad¬ 
justed,  lubricated  and  fueled  for  summer 
use.  Neither  can  you  expect  your  cows  to 
produce  profitably  under  the  terrific  strain 
of  winter  feeding  conditions — without  spe¬ 
cial  aid  and  support  for  the  digestive  and 
milk-making  functions.  Winter  dairying 
disappoints  when  expensive  feed  goes  to 
waste — fails  to  be  converted  into  milk.  It 
only  takes  a  few  laggards  in  the  herd  to 
eat  up  the  profits  of  the  good  producers. 

Use  KOW-fiARE  lor  winter 
conditioning 


disappointing  yield  from  overworked  cows, 
KOW-KARE  conditions  and  regulates  the 
digestion  and  assimilation — makes  it  easy 
to  convert  dry,  hard-to-digest  foods  into  a 
normal,  profitable  yield.  This  famous  for¬ 
mula  of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and  blood 
purifier,  and  medicinal  herbs  and  roots 
costs  only  a  few  cents  per  cow  per  month, 
helps  the  cow  to  conserve  her  feed  and 
ward  off  disease. 

Try  the  KOW-KARE  conditioning  plan 
yourself  on  the  laggards  NOW.  Remember 
that  in  an  average  dairy  an  increase  of  only 
10%  in  the  milk  yield  will  double  the  net 
profit  of  the  herd.  The  extra  quarts  are 
decidedly  worth  going  after. 

Freshening  Cows  Need 

KOW-KARE 

The  ordeal  of  calving  is  a  serious  drain  on 
the  productive  vitality  of  any  cow.  Many 
serious  ailments  have  their  origin  at  this 


time  of  lowered  resistance.  Every  cow 
about  to  freshen  should  have  the  aid  of 
KOW-KARE,  fed  in  the  ration  for  two  to 
three  weeks  before  and  after.  It  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  cow  health  and  peace  of 
mind. 

Mix  Your  Own 
Complete  Mineral 

For  cows  in  need  of  minerals,  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value  is  made  by  mixing  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs. 
fine-ground  limestone,  30  lbs.  feeding-pur¬ 
pose  bone  meal  and  four  cans  (large) 
KOW-KARE.  For  well  under  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral. 
Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of 
grain. 

KOW-KARE  feeding  directions  are  on 
each  can.  Sold  by  drug,  feed,  hardware 
and  general  stores — $1.25  and  65c.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


Dept,  is, 


Lymlonville,  Vermont 

fsuange 


Use  BAG  BALM  for  Cows’  Udders 

For  chaps,  cuts,  cracked  or  injured  teats — for  treating  caked  Bag,  Bunches, 
Tnfla.mmfl.tion  of  the  udder  and  similar  troubles.  Bag  Balm  insures  quick 
healing,  comfort,  easy  milking.  Pleasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the  milk. 
Big  10-ounce  package,  60c — at  stores.  Mailed  direct,  postpaid,  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied.  Be  sure  to  keep  a  can  on  hand. 


\ 
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DIRECTOR  C.  H.  Baldwin  of  the 
Bureau  of  State  institution  Farms 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  providing  so 
good  a  program  for  the  farm  managers 
and  stewards  of  those  farms  and  in¬ 
stitutions  as  he  had  at  the  Albany  in¬ 
stitute  the  middle  of  December.  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner  Norgord  called 
these  farmers  “specialists”  and  urged 
their  still  better  preparation  for  their 
work.  Mr.  Baldwin  reviewed  some  of 
the  state  history  and  the  development 
of  the  work  of  the  department.  We  are 
coming  to  use  better  fertilizers  and  at 
lower  costs  and  farmers  are  them¬ 
selves,  paying  for  further  studies  in 
nutrition  and  feeding  dairy  cattle, 
something  that  is  to  be  ultimately  a 
matter  of  great  saving  in  feed  bills. 
Every  big  business  now  has  its  labora¬ 
tory  for  experiment  and  instruction. 
Agriculture  has  the  same  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  secondary  schools  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Animal  Nutrition 

Then  came  Hon.  D.  P.  Witter,  the 
oldest  and  best  known  practical  man 
of  agriculture  in  our  state  and  perhaps 
a  man  of  longer  experience  than  any 
in  the  country.  He  has  been  in  exten¬ 
sion  work  and  in  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  for  years.  He  can  hark  back  to 
the  time  when  75  per  cent  of  some  of 
the  milk  retailed  in  the  markets  was 
adulterated  some  of  it  to  the  extent 
of  75  per  cent.  Prof.  Maynard  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  dealt  at  length  with  animal  nutri¬ 
tion,  especially  as  regards  the  dairy 
cow.  The  fat  content  of  feeds  cannot 
be  safely  neglected,  he  finds.  It  is  true 
that  a  cow  can  produce  fat  from  car¬ 
bohydrates  but  it  is  found  that  she 
does  it  at  the  expense  of  her  body  fat 
to  some  extent,  and  largely  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  high  production  of  milk.  The 
low  fat  ration  may  not  mean  that  the 
milk  is  lower  in  fat  content  as  a  per¬ 
centage,  but  the  quality  of  milk  and 
of  milk  fat  will  be  less. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Willman  gave  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  breeding 
and  feeding  hogs.  He  regards  a  litter 
of  eight  as  a  very  satisfactory  average. 
To  get  good  results  feed  amply  before 
breeding.  Exercise  is  also  essential  for 
sows  and  pasture  feeding  is  profitable, 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  pretty  good 
grain  ration  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  feed.  Pigs  had  better  be  weaned 
at  about  eight  weeks.  Two  litters  a 
year  may  be  had,  but  sometimes  three 
litters  each  two  years  may  do. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

State  Institution  Farm  Managers  Meet  at  Albany-- County  Notes 


that  weighed  2373  pounds  went  to  An¬ 
drew  Wolcott  of  the  Rome  Farm. 

The  management  of  soils  is  an  art 
as  well  as  a  science  if  we  consider  the 
facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  King  of  Tru- 
mansburg.  Drainage  is  frequently  need¬ 
ed  and  we  are  coming  to  a  time  when 
it  may  pay  better.  Sometimes  this  is 
a  community  problem  and  needs  co¬ 
operation.  Mr.  King  emphasized  the 
use  of  lime  and  said  he  would  always 
have  a  soil  test  made.  The  farm  bur¬ 
eaus  are  equipped  for  this.  Organic 
matter  is  essential.  Stable  manure  and 
green  manuring  are  to  be  the  modes 
of  securing  organic  matter,  turning  un¬ 
der  clover  sod  also  furnishes  as  much 
plant  food  as  is  taken  off  in  the  clover 
hay. 

Potato  Disease  Problems 

The  farmers  on  the  state  farms  are 
growing  considerable  quantities  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  so  Professor  Barrus  used  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  discussing  potato 
diseases.  He  made  it  clear  that  we 
have  a  greater  menace  than  formerly 
in  the  ten  or  twelve  potato  diseases 
that  are  now  especially  troublesome. 
It  is  possible  sometimes  to  double  a 
yield  by  a  good  control  of  these  dis¬ 
eases.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of  ap¬ 
proved  seed,  by  seed  treatment  and 
spraying  as  most  intelligently  used. 

There  were  so  many  topics  discuss¬ 
ed  and  these  so  fully  that  it  is  hard  to 
select  for  a  short  report.  An  extra  hour 
or  two  was  added  the  last  day  for  the 
most  careful  explanation  of  the  mis- 
croscopic  method  of  getting  the  bac¬ 
terial  count  of  milk.  This  was  made 
and  demonstrated  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Brew 
of  the  college  extension  service.  Cir¬ 
cular  58  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  gives  the  successive  steps  in 
thi-j  process  if  one  cares  to  studv  it 
out. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Wills  explained  in  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  paper  certain  relations 
of  diseases  of  lower  animals  to  public 
health.  It  is  very  generally  agreed  now 
that  tuberculosis  may  be  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  is  communicated.  Quite  a 
bit  of  discussion  came  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  malta  fever  and  undulant  fever. 
These  have  only  recently  been  well 
studied  but  they  are  some  source  of 
danger.  Mastitus  in  the  cow’s  udder 
may  bring  septic  sore  throat  to  the 


human.  Of  course,  rabies  and  anthrax 
have  been  understood  longer,  the  for¬ 
mer  the  most  dreaded. 

Institution  Farms  Well  Managed 

That  the  farming  on  these  farms  is 
rather  ahead  of  that  of  the  average 
farmer,  is  becoming  more  apparent 
each  year,  and  it  should  be.  This  is  un¬ 
derstood  at  the  Department  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  among  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves. 

Those  present  were  rather  startled 
by  figures  presented  by  Dr.  Hart  of 
Cornell  in  which  he  showed  that  on 
some  fifty  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
state  the  growing  of  alfalfa  paid  at  the 
rate  of  78  cents  an  hour  for  the  time 
spent.  Growing  buckwheat  on  the  other 
hand,  lacked  30  cents  an  hour  of  pay¬ 
ing  anything.  Growing  corn  for  grain 
was  a  charge  of  12  cents  an  hour  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  the  work.  Oats 
made  a  charge  of  six  cents.  Of  course, 
oats  will  be  grown  by  manv  -just  the 
same  for  they  are  a  means  of  seeding 
down  fields.  The  dairy  cow  paid  40 
cents  an  hour,  but  considerable  of  this 
work  is  at  a  time  when  little  else  can 
be  done,  besides  it  is  a  regular  year 
round  job.  Generally  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bages  have  paid  and  so  has  poultry, 
the  latter  at  the  rate  of  47  cents  an 
hour. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


The  New  Commissions. 

Jan.  28:  7-7:15  P.  M. — Recent  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Tariff  Legislation. 

New  Trends  in  Business. 

Feb.  4:  7-7:15  P.  M. — New  Aspects  of  the 
Tariff. 

Feb.  11:  7-7:15  P.  M. — Economic  Measures 
before  Congress. 

Regulatory  Powers  and  Agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Feb.  18:  7-7:15  P.  M.—  How  Far  Should 
Government  Regulate  Business. 

Feb.  25 :  7-7 :15  P.  M. — What  Congress  Is 
Doing. 

(A  second  speaker  will  represent  one  of 
Hoover’s  new  commissions.) 


Tune  In  On  These  Talks 

FOLLOWING  is  the  schedule  of  edu¬ 
cational  talks  planned  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Women  Voters  to  be 
broadcast  weekly  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  from  WEAF, 
New  York  City  and  allied  stations  of 
the  same  company.  This  service  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  non-partisan  political  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  voters. 

Jan.  7:  from  6:45  to  7:15  P.  M.  (Eastern 
Standard  Time) — Education  by  Radio— 
Hon.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  introduced  by  Judge  Ira  E. 
Robinson,  Chairman,  Federal  Radio 
Commission. 

Jan.  14:  6:45-7:15  P.  M.— What  has  been 
Happening  in  Congress. 

What  has  been  Happening  in  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Jan.  21 :  7-7 :15  P.  M. — New  Trends  in  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Grange  Promotes  4-H  Club 
Work 

THE  Massena  Grange  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  recently  acted  as  host  to  100 
4-H  Club  workers  and  their  parents. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hanmer,  Chairman  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
gave  a  talk  and  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  preparation  for  whatever  field  of 
work  they  might  undertake. 

Mr.  Orrin  Wheeler  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

Supt.  McDonald  gave  a  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  4-H  clubs  in  his  supervisory 
district  during  the  past  year  and  Prof.  H. 
C.  White  of  the  high  school  department  of 
agriculture  urged  the  workers  to  follow 
their  club  motto  “Make  the  Best  Better.” 

One  event  of  the  afternoon  was  a  sing¬ 
ing  contest  among  the  4-H  clubs,  which 
was  won  by  the  Raymondville  club.  An¬ 
other  event  was  an  essay  contest  on  the 
subject  "Why  I  Like  4-H  Work.”  The 
winning  essay  was  written  by  Miles  Wat¬ 
kins,  who  is  president  of  the  Prize  Win¬ 
ners’  4-H  club  of  Massena  Center.  The 
following  read  essays  representing  their 
clubs :  Donald  Chaise,  Racket  River ;  Fran¬ 
cis  Kirkey,  Nation;  Cecil  Brothers,  Town 
Ridge;  Mary  Weegar,  Louisville  Landing; 
Lester  Lawrence,  Birdville. 
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Publisher  of  A. A.  Speaks  at  Orange  Co.  Meeting 


The  Potato  Growing  Contest 

'he  first  evening  meeting,  a  banquet, 
had  besides  its  fun,  some  very  substan¬ 
tial  items.  As  in  former  years,  there 
were  results  of  efforts  to  produce  high 
yields  of  potatoes.  There  was  no  ex¬ 
travagant  yield  this  year  due  to  sea¬ 
son,  but  there  were  yields  of  two  to 
three  hundred  bushels  as  an  average  on 
five  acre  fields.  A  yield  of  295  bushels 
last  season  was  worthwhile.  Then  it 
came  out  that  attempts  have  been 
made  this  year  to  improve  pork  pro¬ 
duction.  Ton  litters  at  180  days  of  age 
are  no  longer  in  the  offering.  Certifi¬ 
cates  were  given  for  excellent  results 
and  a  silver  cup  for  a  litter  of  pigs 


TWO  Orange  County  organizations 
held  their  annual  meetings  on  De¬ 
cember  17th  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Home  Bureau. 
This  was  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  but  the  Home 
Bureau  is  a  much  younger  organization, 
this  being  the  first  year  that  it  is  to 
have  a  county  agent. 

The  men  held  their  morning  business 
session  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
while  the  women  met  in  one  of  the  up¬ 
stairs  parlors  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  where  all  were  to  meet 
for  dinner  and  after  dinner  speeches. 

The  men  evidently  finished  their 
business  first  for  while  the  ladies  were, 
still  seriously  discussing  which  pro¬ 
jects  to  take  up  the  coming  year,  the 


Dairymens  Association  Annual  Meeting 


THE  meeting  of  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  is  to  be  held  in  Al¬ 
bany  on  January  21,  1930.  The  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  meeting  af¬ 
fords  the  only  forum  for  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  by  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
State,  and  matters  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  are  to  be  considered  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting. 

Practically,  the  entire  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  future  of  milk  grades.  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  -of  great  importance  to  produc¬ 
ers  and  distributors  of  milk. 

Honorable  W.  S.  Schilling,  the  Dairy 
Member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
is  coming  to  Albany  to  address  the 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  he 


wishes  to  make  contact  with  the  State 
dairy  industry  at  that  time.  It  is  of  im¬ 
portance  that  every  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  be  well  represented,  so  that  Mr. 
Schilling  will  receive  a  correct  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  attitude  of  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Dairymen’s  Association  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  and  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  Those 
coming  to  Albany  for  the  Dairymen’s 
Association  meeting  will  be  able  to 
take  in  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  with  little  added  expense,  and 
those  planning  on  attending  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society’s  meeting  can  well 
afford  to  come  a  day  earlier  for  the 
important  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
Association- 


men  had  already  entered  the  banquet 
hall  as  was  evidenced  by  great  waves 
of  laughter  that  rolled  up  from  the 
floor  below  as  Farm  Bureau  members 
visited  and  joked  together.  Men  do 
seem  able  to  “bust  out  laughin’’  under 
much  slighter  provocation  than  the 
weaker  sex. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  women  ate  the  pre-Christmas  feast 
together.  This  was  a  remarkable  num¬ 
ber  considering  the  antiautomobile 
combination  of  rain,  ice  and  fog  most 
unkindly  furnished  by  the  weather  man. 
It  showed  that  while  the  spirit  of  farm 
folks  may  be  occasionally  bent  by  the 
weather  it  is  never  broken. 

The  main  speech  of  the  afternoon 
was  given  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 
It  was  a  straight  business  talk  on  what 
had  been  accomplished  by  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Committee  of 
which  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  chairman  and 
was  listened  to  with  close  attention 
and  followed  by  heartiest  applause. 

Following  this  talk  Mr.  Morgenthau 
answered  questions.  The  give  and  take 
that  is  an  inevitable  part  of  such  a 
question  period  brought  out  a  fine  hu¬ 
man  quality  of  friendliness  between 
the  speaker  and.  his  listeners.  It  was 
plain  to  be  seen  that  they  liked  each 
other.  What  better  basis  for  coopera¬ 
tion  is  there? 

The  genuine  appreciation  which  the 
people  from  Orange  County  farms 
showed  in  their  questions  and  com¬ 
ments  for  the  work  which  Mr.  Morgen¬ 
thau  has  done  and  is  planning  to  do 
was  met  by  a  similar  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  for  the  strug¬ 
gles  and  attainments  of  those  same 
people. — D.  CL  H. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Genesee  County  — A  sleet  storm,  the 
second  within  two  weeks  has  done  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  damage.  Tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  wires  and  poles  are 
down,  bus  lines  were  held  up,  and  trees 
broken  down.  Nearly  every  standing  tree 
has  at  least  one  limb  off.  The  blinding 
sleet  has  caused  a  number  of  railroad  and 
car  accidents. — Mrs.  R.E.G. 

Madison  County  —The  winter  is  upon 
us.  The  busy  farmer  is  engaged  in  looking 
after  the  comfort  of  his  stock  and  per¬ 
haps  husking  a  supply  of  corn  for  his 
hens.  The  dairyman  is  figuring  how  to 
produce  two  pails  of  milk  this  year  in¬ 
stead  of  one  last  year.  There  is  an  un¬ 
usual  demand  for  straw  in  our  locality. 
So  far  we  have  had  very  little  snow  and 
quite  mild  weather  but  it  is  too  early  to 
predict  a  mild  winter. — Mrs.  C.A.P. 

Saratoga  County  ■ — This  section  of 
New  York  State  is  suffering  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  worst  ice  storm  ever  known 
here,  all  telephone,  telegraph  and  power 
lines  are  down,  many  schools  closed,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees  ruined,  traveling  very  dan¬ 
gerous  from  falling  limbs  and  ice,  and  bus 
service  is  delayed.  Linemen  busy  night 
and  day  but  do  not  make  much  progress 
as  more  limbs  and  trees  fall  and  break 
wires  again.  Mail  carriers  are  loaded  with 
Christmas  mail  and  hindered  by  roads. 
Gansevoort  Grange  held  its  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  on  December  14.  H.  E. 
Gray  was  reelected  master. — Mrs.  L.W.P. 

Rensselaer  County  • — On  December  18 
there  was  a  large  farm  and  home  bureau 
annual  meeting  at  Masonic  Temple,  Troy. 
Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the 
speaker.  The  Troy  High  School  orchestra 
with  H.  Townsend,  director,  furnished 
very  excellent  music.  The  rural  boys  and 
girls  attending  Troy  High  School  receive 
the  same  musical  advantages  as  the  city 
pupils.  Dr.  Ladd  of  Cornell  University 
was  also  a  guest  of  honor  and  addressed 
the  meeting.  About  350  were  present.  The 
Home  Bureau  prize  in  the  membership 
campaign  was  awarded  to  Berlin  Unit. 
This  pays  expenses  to  Farm  and 
|k  at  Ithaca.— Mss.  FJLF. 
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Better  Roads  for  Less  Taxes 
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of  a  competent  person  designated  by 
the  county  superintendent  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  town  board.  Although 
some  power  is  apparently  given  to  the 
county  superintendent  in  the  choice  of 
a  foreman,  it  really  automatically 
places  the  town  superintendent  in 
charge  because  the  town  board  must 
consent  to  the  choice.  Ordinarily,  they 
will  consent  only  to  the  choice  of  the 
town  superintendent. 

After  reciting  the  procedure  by 
which'  the  town  superintendent  shall 
build  the  roads,  the  law  then  goes  on 
to  say  that,  if  the  county  board  so 
determines,  this  work  may  be  done  by 
the  county  under  the  direct  personal 
supervision  of  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  of  highways  or  a  competent  man 
appointed  by  him  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  either  the  county  or  the 
town  boards.  That  section  of  the  law 
is  good,  and  if  it  had  been  specified,  we 
could  have  but  little  fault  to  find  with 
the  actual  physical  construction  of 
county  roads  and  town  highways.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  each  supervisor 
thought  he  was  supposed  to  bring  home 
some  money  to  be  spent  under  his  or 
the  town  superintendent’s  direction.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  permissive 
section  was  seldom  invoked. 

How  the  Old  Law  Worked 

In  nearly  all  counties,  a  highway 
committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
acted  with  the  county  superintendent 
in  county  and  town  work  whenever 
there  was  any  direct  action  by  the 
board  or  the  superintendent.  The  hands 
of  the  superintendent  were,  therefore, 
tied  by  this  committee  and  he  could 
do  little  from  an  engineering  stand¬ 
point  except  with  the  consent  of  that 
committee,  the  members  of  which  were 
not  trained  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads. 

Section  320-a  requires  that  these 
highways,  when  completed  and  accept¬ 
ed,  be  repaired  and  maintained  by  the 
towns  in  the  same  manner  as  all  their 
town  highways,  except  that  the  money 
be  raised  for  this  maintenace  by  the 
county  and  town  boards  by  a  tax  of  not 
less  than  $100  per  mile  for  each  mile 
of  highway  improved  in  the  town.  This 
same  section  also  provides  that  the 
county  may,  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent,  maintain  these  highways. 
.But  as  in  the  case  of  their  construction, 
this  provision  of  the  law  was  seldom 
invoked. 

The  most  unfortunate  part  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  old  law  was  the  mainten¬ 
ance.  Many  thousands  of  miles  of  town 
highways  and  county  roads  have  been 
built  in  this  State  to  which  little  or  no 
attention  has  been  given  after  their 
construction.  Other  hundreds  of  miles 
of  town  and  county  road  in  this  state 
are  five  years  after  their  construction 
almost  a  total  loss  as  far  as  salvage 
value  is  concerned  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  per  mile  spent 
on  them  in  maintenance.  Many  times 
traffic  avoids  the  so-called  improved 
town  or  comity  roads  in  favor  of  earth 
roads  because  they  can  be  travelled 
with  much  more  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort  and  with  much  less  wear  and  tear 
on  vehicles. 

Now  let  us  look  into  the  new  section 
320-b  which  went  into  effect  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1930.  This  section  is  complete 


Desert  Farmer:  Can’t  grow 
nothin’  here.  I’m  goin’ 

to  end  it  all.  —Life 


in  itself  in  that  it  provides  not  only  for 
raising  the  money  but  for  building  and 
maintaining  the  roads. 

Principles  of  the  New  County 
Road  Law 

Its  essential  principles  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  It  requires  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent  of  each  county  to  prepare  a  map 
showing  a  connected  system  of  county 
roads.  The  word  “connected”  is  being  in¬ 
terpreted  generously  because  it  is  rea¬ 
lized  that  in  many  instances  dead-end 
roads  on  the  county  system  are  justified. 
The  county  system  of  roads  differs  from 
the  State  system  in  that  it  is  designed 
to  pick  up  the  people  while  the  State 
system  is  designed  to  carry  people  from 
one  point  to  another  by  the  nearest  prac¬ 
ticable  route,  regardless  of  whether  it 
gives  the  best  of  service  to  the  people 
living  along  that  route. 

2.  All  moneys  appropriated  or  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  to  the  counties  in¬ 
cluding  the  $30  per  mile,  the  county’s 
share  of  the  gasoline  tax  and  the  motor 
plate  fees,  together  with  all  moneys  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  counties  and  towns  to 
meet  the  State’s  appropriation  are  placed 
in  what  is  known  as  the  State  Aid  fund. 
This  fund  can  be  used  only  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  roads  on 
the  county  road  system  as  laid  out  by  the 
county  superintendent  and  approved  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  works. 

3.  Before  any  money  can  be  spent  from 
the  State  Aid  fund,  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  must  furnish  the  department  with 
a  statement  giving  the  name  of  the  road, 
the  character  of  the  country,  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost,  and  other  information  which 
the  superintendent  of  public  works  may 
deem  necessary.  In  case  work  is  to  be 
let  by  contract,  the  plans  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  department’s  engineer. 

Many  county  superintendents  and  other 
county  officials  have  feared  that  under 
this  law  the  department  would  require 
that  a  set  of  plans  be  prepared  for  each 
project.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Plans 
will  be  required  only  when  the  work  is 
to  be  done  by  contract.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  department  to  require  any 
better  types  of  road  to  be  built,  but  it  is 
its  intention  to  require  that  the  type  shall 
be  built  under  the  county  superintendent, 
a  man  trained  in  highway  construction. 

Complete  Systems  First 

4.  Under  the  old  law  and  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  counties,  short  sections  of  road 
were  being  built  in  each  town  each  year. 
In  many  towns  it  required  from  five  to 
ten  years  to  complete  a  five  mile  stretch 
of  road.  Under  the  new  law,  the  money 
must  be  so  expended  that  it  shall  be  used 
insofar  as  is  practicable  to  build  or  finish 
complete  road  units  or  projects  as  shown 
on  the  approved  county  road  map  within 
the  working  season  and  not  to  construct 
parts  of  units  or  projects  divided  from 
each  other.  This  means  that  a  county 
instead  of  working  on  twenty  projects  in 
any  one  year  will  probably  work  on  from 
two  to  five. 

Because  so  many  dead-end  roads  now 
exist  on  the  approved  county  road  maps, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  to  spend  all  our  funds  con¬ 
necting  up  these  links.  In  the  majority 
of  counties,  therefore,  no  new  projects 
will  be  initiated  for  some  years  to  come 
but  the  money  will  be  spent  in  completing 
projects  already  started  and  in  bringing 
up  to  a  proper  condition  those  roads  al¬ 
ready  completed  which  have  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  maintenance. 

5.  The  law  requires  that  all  work  paid 
for  from  State  aid  funds  shall  be  done 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  highways  or  a 
competent  foreman  appointed  by  him. 
Wherever  there  are  competent  town  su¬ 
perintendents  of  highways,  we  hope  that 
the  county  superintendent  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  ability.  Where  there  are 
no  such  men,  the  county  superintendent 
will  appoint  a  competent  man,  and  if  the 
men  appointed  by  him  are  not  competent, 
the  district  personnel  of  the  department 
of  public  works  will  not  hesitate  to  no¬ 
tify  the  county  superintendent  of  that 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


Just  Wheel  It  In  and 
Start  Milking 

I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  in 
your  bam  on  FREE  TRIAL. 
You  can  use  i  t — test  it— try  it  on 
your  own  cows  at  our  risk  before 
you  pay  us  a  cent.  Nothing  to 
install — no  pipe  lines,  no  pul- 
sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks. 

Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately.  The  fastest 
and  best  milker  ever  invented — yet  the  cheapest 
to  buy  and  the  most  economical  to  own. 


:er.  Better 
Easier  to  Clean 


After 
FREE  TRIAL 


This  special  FREE  TRIAL  of- 
fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 
an  agent  or  salesman  in  your  locality.  So  do 
not  wait.  Here’s  your  chance  to  save  money 
and  find  out  what  this  amazing  new  4-Cow 
Milker  will  do  for  you  on  FREE  TRIAL. 

Eight  Months  to  Pay 

You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5  after 
the  FREE  TRIAL  and  the  balance  on  easy 
monthly  terms.  Send  the  coupon  below  for 
our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our  FREE 
milker  catalog  today. 


Free  Book  on  Milking 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Book  on  Milking 
that  tells  all  about  it.  Get  all  the  facts — the 
whole  story  about  this  new  wonder  PORT¬ 
ABLE  Milker.  Send  the  Coupon  today. 
Catalog  shows  our  entire  line  of  Gas  Engine, 
Electric  and  Hand  power  milkers  in  sizes  for 
herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 

UserAgentsWanted  demonstrate  the  milker 

on  your  farm.  Write  for  details. 


J BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  309 
537  s.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

I  Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  on  milking  machines  andl 
(full  details  of  your  free  trial,  easy  payment  offer.  (19)| 

I 

■Name . I 

I  I 

(Address . I 

I  I 

(Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer? . | 

(  ( 

Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? . ^  ( 


Livestock 


Breeders 


SWINE 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIZE  —  QUALITY  —  BREEDING 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  crossed — 6  weeks  old,  $3.50;  8  weeks  old, 
$4.00  each.  A  few  shoats  three  months  old  at  $5.00 
each.  Big  type,  fast  growing  stock  that  will  give 
satisfaction.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
Pay  your  expressman  on  arrival  if  satisfactory;  if 
not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crating. 
DAILEY  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL.  1085 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.25 

Also  a  lea  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $ 4.09  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  Sb,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


D.,i  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland 

£>eSL  uraoe,  China  pigs.  6-8  weeks  old.  $7.00 
each.  3  months  old.  $12.00  each.  Express  Paid!  Bred 
Sows  and  Boars.  C.  E.  Bosserman,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


CATTLE 


For  Sale: 


CHOICE  PURE  BRED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES. 
Also  high  grade  heifers. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM,  Box  253,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


rrip  C  A  I  P,  Prize-winning  Guernsey  heifer, 
*  '-rlx  J/ALL, .  0ct  21  1928.  Also  register¬ 

ed  Hampshire  ram  lamb.  Prize-winners  at  the  recent 
N.  Y.  State  Pair.  Lester  H.  Gunsalus,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Mature  Cows  and  Bulls 

BE  A  Ay  FOR  SERVICE.  PRICES  REASONABLE. 

h.  c.  mcconnell,  -  -  penn  yan,  n.  y. 


Fancy,  Ready,  T.B.  Tested  Cows 

A  carload  of  fancy,  high'  grade,  high  producing,  young, 
ready,  T.B.  Tested  cows.  The  kind  there  is  a  profit  in 
milking  any  time  of  year.  Willing  to  retest.  Also  load 
of  spring  heifers — both  grade  and  purebred. 

O.  1.  WARD  &  SON,  -  -  CANDOR,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle. 

mum  use  of  unsaleable  roughage  and  cheap  pasture  by 
raising  beef  cattle.  Seven  purebred  cows  and  heifers, 
2  yearling  bulls  for  sale.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Swiss  Calf 

dividual.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Herd  Accredited.  Prioe 
$100.  W.W. Lawrence,  Mountain  View  Farras.Hunter.N.Y. 


GOATS 


p  i.  Heavy  milkers,  bred,  registered.  Purebred 
'-jOatS  Swiss,  Toggenburg,  Saanans,  Nubians,  soon 
fresh,  prolific.  Splendid  breeding  buck.  Pairs,  Trios, 
fferds.  GOLDSBOROUGHS  GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  PIGS  0LD  s?oEckable 

Heavy -legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  and  Poland  China  crossed, 
Barrows,  boars  and  sows — 8-10  weeks  old  $3.25  each. 
Also,  Chester  Whites  and  Poland  China  and  Duroca 
from  registered  Boars — 7-8  weeks  old.  $5.00  each.  We 
ship  sows  and  unrelated  boars  for  breeding.  They  are 
the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No 
charge  for  crates.  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will 
return  your  money.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

Tel.  0839- R  LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

PIGS  READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  send  to  a  place 
Where  quality  is  selected  first.  To  start  with,  they  are 
good  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  grow  fast, 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross 

8  WEEKS  OLD . - $3.00  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD . - $3.25  EACH 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days  and 
if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  at  my  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Chester  and  Yorkshire, 
Berkshire  and  Chester, 


7  to  8  weeks  old. 
7  to  8  weeks  old 


$3.00  ea. 


9  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.25  each 
C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
you  receive  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  he 
refunded. 

MICHAEL  LUX.  Box  149.  WOBURN.  MASS. 


YOUNG  SHOATS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  Our  pigs  are  from  registered  boars  and  high  grade 
sows.  These  pigs  are  large,  growthy  and  blocky  and 
will  make  large  hogs. 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD _ $4.00 

Win  ship  in  small  or  large  lots  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  to  MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM,  Mis- 
hawun  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  (Crating  Free). 


FERRETS 


for  driving  Rats.  Rabbits 
and  other  game  from  their 
dens ;  white  or  brown  males. 
$5;  females.  $5.50;  pair,  $10.  Ship  collect,  list  Free. 

J.  E.  YOUNGER,  -  NEWTON  FALLS.  OHIO 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Romedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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You  can  save  on  your 

Automobile  Insurance 

as  many  others  have  done 

When  they  renewed  their  licenses, 
many  thousands  of  farmers  through¬ 
out  New  York  State  were  able  to 
apply  toward  the  cost,  the 

$3.00  to  $8.00  Saved 

by  buying  their  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  Insurance  in  the 


Guard  ia 

Com  pany 


I^ASUALTY 


Home  Office  :  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

You,  too,  can  save  in  the  same  way.  Ash  our  nearest  agent  how  much? 
You  cannot  afford  to  drive  without  insurance,  especially  since  the  Safety 
Responsibility  Law  is  in  effect.  If  you  do  not  know  our  agent,  write  us  at 
Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address.  He  now  has  a  Partial  Payment 
Plan  that  may  interest  you 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Leghorns -Reds  -RocksAVyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 
AH  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

on  Reds,  B.  Rocks  and  Leg¬ 
horns,  particularly  attractive  to 
large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN, 
every  week  in  the  year.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


SPECIAL  PRICES 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


19IH  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  •elected  and  tested  high  egg  pc*»cr  stock.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*.  ISC  and  up.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick 

SCHWEGLDTS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  8UFFALO.  N.  Y 


Schwe^leKsTH0R0.BRCD~t»i 


HTHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 

1  (hr 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Treating  Colds  in  the  Poultry  Flock 


SIMPLE  colds,  if  not  promptly  check¬ 
ed,  may  lead  to  such  diseases  as 
roup,  canker,  or  chicken  pox.  The 
symptom  first  noticed  in  colds  is  a 
watery  discharge  from  one  or  botn 
nostrils.  Sometimes  this  discharge  col¬ 
lects  in  the  nasal  passage  which  thick¬ 
ens  and  swells  so  that  the  eye  or  both 
eyes  may  be  closed.  Birds  kept  in  a 
cold  draughty  house,  especially  if 
dampness  is  present,  are  most  likely 
to  have  colds.  To  check  the  trouble  one 
should  remove  the  cause.  Stop  the 
drafts  and  keep  out  the  dampness.  In 
many  cases  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  adjusting  the  size  of  window  open¬ 
ings  for  better  ventilation.  Sometimes 
a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  house  and 
interior  fixtures  and  the  putting  in  of 
clean,  dry  litter  will  check  trouble.  It 
is  always  a  good  plan  to  paint  the 
roosts  with  a  good  solution  that  will 
kill  red  mites,  for  red  mites  will  spread 
some  diseases  from  hen  to  hen. 

For  Obstinate  Cases 
Birds  affected  with  colds  in  a  laying 
flock  should  be  given  a  mild  laxative. 
One-fourth  pound  of  common  baking 
soda  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water 
is  the  proper  dosage.  The  next  day 
waterers  should  be  cleaned  and  a  dis¬ 
infectant  should  be  placed  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  prevent  spread  of  infec¬ 
tion.  Potassium  permanganate  or  a 
hypochlorate  solution  such  as  “BK” 
are  recommended.  For  persistant  and 
obstinate  cases  a  drop  of  the  following 
solution  in  each  nostril  and  one  or  two 
drops  in  the  mouth  will  generally 
prove  helpful.  The  solution  should  be 
made  up  of :  30  drops  of  Oil  of  Eucalyp¬ 
tus,  30  drops  of  Oil  of  Thyme,  10  grains 
Crystals  of  Menthol,  2  ounces  of  Petrol 
Oil. 

Infectious  Bronchitis 
Infectious  Bronchitis  is  another  dis¬ 
ease  affecting  the  respiratory  tract. 

I  The  principal  symptoms  are  difficult 
breathing,  associated  with  a  gurgling 
sound  as  the  air  passes  through  the 
respiratory  tubes.  There  is  a  slimy  mu¬ 
cus  that  forms  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  windpipe  which  cannot  be  coughed 
up  but  flows  downward  and  collects 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lungs.  In  later 
stages  of  the  disease  the  head  turns 
dark,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  mu¬ 
cus  which  shuts  off  the  bird’s  supply 
of  air.  The  causes  of  this  disease  gen¬ 
erally  are  varied.  It  may  be  due  to 
lowered  vitality  through  loss  of  body 
weight,  lack  of  proper  feed,  damp  or 
drafty  house,  or  any  other  condition 
likely  to  bring  on  bronchitis,  roup,  or 
chicken  pox. 

Preventive  measures  are  by  far 
the  best.  Keep  the  flock  in  vigorous 
health  through  proper  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement.  However,  for  individual  treat¬ 
ment  place  three  drops  of  the  above 
mentioned  solution  in  the  mouth  of 
each  bird  and  follow  the  same  sanitary 
precautions  as  for  colds. — Rhode  Island 
State  College. 


When  toriting  advertisers  be  sure  to  say:“I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist .** 


“Keeping  Things  Up”  Round 
the  Poultry  Yards 

THERE  is  a  propensity  among  us  all 
to  “let  things  go”  around  the  plant, 
until  at  length  nothing  is  up  in  the 
shape  it  should  be.  The  excuse  we  make 
to  ourselves  is  “lack  of  time,”  when  in 
reality  we  lose  more  time  fussing  with 
some  little  thing  out  of  order  than 
would  suffice  to  fix  it  a  dozen  times 
over.  If  we  would  only  force  ourselves 
to  do  a  little  every  day.  For  instance 
some  morning  take  a  hammer  and  a 
few  nails  and  go  round  pulling  out 
every  projecting  nail  that  has  been 
catching  at  your  clothes  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  driving  a  new  one  wherever 
necessary.  It  will  require  but  a  few 
minutes.  Next  morning,  armed  with  an 
oil  can,  squirt  a  few  drops  on  every 
rusty  hinge,  lock,  etc.  They  will  work 
easier  and  last  longer  for  the  dosing. 
Nothing  is  a  poorer  advertisement  for 


a  breeder  than  to  see  grain  sacks 
shoved  into  broken  windows.  Setting 
glass  is  slower  work,  but  it  will  well 
repay  the  extra  trouble. 

Set  aside  a  few  hours  for  repairing 
broken  gates  or  doors.  How  much 
easier  you  can  make  the  rounds  when 
they  are  all  working  smoothly.  In  turn 
take  the  sitter’s  coops,  the  shipping 
coops,  the  egg  cases  and  the  fences, 
giving  them  a  thorough  overhauling, 
one  group  at  a  time,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  quickly  you  will 
have  everything  shipshape.  And  not 
only  will  things  look  better,  but  you 
will  be  able  to  do  your  routine  work 
much  easier  than  before.  And  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  will  make  a  much  more 
favorable  impression  upon  visitors. 

Slackness  is  expensive  not  only  in 
the  sense  that  a  “stitch  in  time  saves 
nine”,  but  in  many  other  ways.  We 
notice  the  netting  is  started  off  the 
window  of  the  chicken  house  and  prom¬ 
ise  ourselves  to  fix  it  “tomorrow”.  But 
that  night  a  rat  or  a  skunk  forces  an 
entrance  and  we  are  minus  a  nice 
batch  of  chicks,  when  a  few  minutes’ 
time  would  have  averted  the  calamity. 
A  broken  fence  post  is  neglected  and 
two  male  birds  get  together,  spoiling 
each  other  for  the  breeding  season.  A 
broken  pane  of  glass  may  lead  to  sick¬ 
ness  and  disaster. 

Oh,  yes,  “keeping  things  up”  counts 
in  the  poultry  business. — J.L.W. 


More  Poultry  Statistics 
Needed 

VARIOUS  poultry  interests  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  more  information 
about  the  poultry  industry  when  the 
1930  census  is  taken.  Because  records 
are  not  so  closely  kept  on  poultry  as 
with  other  farm  animals,  we  are  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  questions  asked 
on  the  census  blanks  at  this  time  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  figures  obtained  will  be 
the  most  accurate  that  have  ever  been 
secured. 

Questions  Asked  on  Census  Blank 

Chickens  over  3  months  old  on  this 
farm  (do  not  include  any  young  chicks). 

Chicken  eggs  produced  in  1929  whether 
sold,  used,  incubated  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Chicken  eggs  sold  in  1929. 

Daily  production  of  chicken  eggs  on  this 
farm  at  present  time. 

Chickens  raised  in  1929,  whether  sold, 
consumed,  or  on  hand  (include  baby 
chicks  bought  and  raised,  but  not  baby 
chicks  sold). 

Chickens  sold  alive  or  dressed  in  1929 
(do  not  include  any  sold  as  baby  chicks). 

Other  Poultry  Raised 

Turkeys  raised  on  this  farm  in  1929. 
Ducks  raised  on  this  farm  in  1929. 
Geese  raised  on  this  farm  in  1929. 


Recommends  College  Corre¬ 
spondence  School 

1HAVE  received  so  much  good  from 
your  paper  that  I  would  like  to  pass 
along  a  little  tip  to  you  and  to  the 
other  readers  of  the  paper.  I  have  just 
learned  a  lesson  that  cost  me  250  baby 
chickens  and  with  all  the  experience 
I  had  I  did  not  learn  what  was  wrong 
until  I  took  a  free  course  in  ten  lessons 
given  by  the  Maryland  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 

I  purchased  500  baby  chicks  and  had. 
the  very  best  equipment.  I  gave  them’ 
excellent  care  and  feed.  The  hatch 
came  off  or  was  due  to  come  off  the 
12th  of  the  month  and  we  got  the 
chickens  the  13th.  We  thought  that  if 
we  got  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
hatched  we  would  have  so  much  better 
chance.  I  was  anxious  to  make  a  re¬ 
cord  (I  did,  the  worst  I  ever  made). 
The  hatcheryman  came  to  see  them 
and  was  very  sorry  to  know  of  my  loss 
and  offered  to  make  an  adjustment  of 
100  chicks.  I  could  not  ask  anything 
fairer  of  him  but  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
what  was  wrong  as  I  was.  In  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 

WITH  INTENSIFIED 
LAYING  INHERITANCE 

Chicks  of  the  blood  of 
contest  winners 

Leading  eastern  egg-laying 
competitions  brought  high 
honors  to  Kerr  laying  pens 
in  1928-29. 

At  Georgia,  our  White  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  239.2  eggs;  at 
Connecticut,  223;  at  West 
Virginia  we  were  fourth  high 
pen  of  the  entire  contest.  At 
Georgia,  also,  our  leading  R.  I. 
Red  pullet  laid  300  eggs. 

Theseofficial  producers  were 
bred  on  the  Kerr  breeding 
farm  and  were  returned  to  our 
laying  flocks. 

From  such  an  ancestry,  bred 
for  intensified  laying,  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks  are  produced. 

40,000  of  this 
year’s  breeders 
have  been  blood 
tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White 
Diarrhea. 

Write  for  the  Kerr 
Chick  Book  and 
1930  prices. 


KERR’S  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frcnchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE  ARE 
THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

BARRED  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


ALL  FLOCKS  STATE  SUPERVISED 

For  Price  List  and  farther  information  write 
nearest  Plant 

A.  C.  JONES’  HATCHERY  -  -  -  Dover,  Del. 

A.  C.  JONES’  POULTRY  FARM.  Georgetown,  Del. 


Pennsylvania  State 
Supervised  Chicks 

Also  4-8  and  12  week  old  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD, Pa. 


WtNEfS  CHICKS 


DAicr  DemitDC  from  our  "Wyan-Roek"  and 
KAloL  BKU1LLK5  “Brahm-Rock”  Cross-Bred  Chicks. 
Hatches  every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes.  Write  for  prices. 

State-Supervised  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns—  eanrd 
Matings.  January  and  February  deliveries.  Send  for 
Mating  List  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  9c  each  and  up 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  etc.  Culled  flocks. 
Also  started  chicks  at  4  -  8  -  12  weeks  old.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Our  20th  year.  Circular  free. 
The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool.Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 


Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 

$12  Per  100;  $57.50,500;  $110,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,Boi3,RickSeld,Pa. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
meantime  I  was  studying  ten  lessons 
from  the  State  College  and  found  the 
cause  of  my  loss.  We  discovered  that 
the  chicks  were  removed  from  the  in¬ 
cubator  too  soon.  The  lessons  said  that 
chicks  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
incubator  until  they  were  at  least  48 
hours  old. 

“If  you  urge  more  people  to  take 
advantage  of  this  free  course  and  to 
be  particular  about  leaving  chicks  in 
the  incubator  until  they  are  48  hours’ 
old  I  am  sure  that  you  will  save  a  lot 
of  people  the  loss  of  some  baby  chicks. 
I  hope  someone  will  profit  from  my 
mistakes. 

Editor’s  Note — We  thoroughly  agree 
with  our  subscriber  so  far  as  the  value 
of  a  correspondence  course  from  the  state 
college  is  concerned.  We  believe  that 
practically  every  state  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  has  some  sort  of  correspondence 
courses.  At  least,  every  college  has  bul¬ 
letins  which  are  sent  free  to  residents  in 
that  state  and  which  give  the  results  of 
experiments  performed  at  the  college.  We 
suggest  that  you  write  to  your  state  col¬ 
lege,  asking  them  what  bulletins  or  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  are  available  on  the 
subjects  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 


Sixty  eggs  a  year  or  less  is  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  the  United  States 
farm  hen.  March  to  June  is  the  time  of 
producing  most  of  them.  Feed  for  eggs 
at  other  times  of  the  year,  as  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  produced  at  a  profit. 


Better  Roads  for  Less  Taxes 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 
fact  and  ask  him  to  appoint  a  competent 
man. 

6.  All  bills  for  labor,  material,  and 
rental  and  purchase  of  equipment  will  be 
paid  for  directly  by  the  county  treasurer 
on  vouchers  certified  to  either  by  the 
county  superintendent  or  the  foreman  di¬ 
rectly  in  charge  of  the  work.  This  will 
mean  a  uniform  system  of  accounting. 

Roads  Must  Be  Maintained 

7.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  new  law 
is  that  section  which  reads  substantially 
as  follows : 

“The  superintendent  of  public  works 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
withhold  his  approval  of  any  plan  or 
outline  for  thfe  construction  of  roads 
in  any  county  if,  in  his  opinion,  the 
roads  already  constructed  are  not  be¬ 
ing  properly  maintained.’’ 

The  law  also  provides  that  this  main¬ 
tenance  shall  be  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  county  superintendent  or  a 
competent  man  appointed  by  him.  This 
will  insure  by  law  that  all  roads  con¬ 
structed  on  the  county  road  system  will 
be  properly  maintained. 

8.  The  county  superintendent  will  be 
required  to  keep  cost  data  showing  the 
cost  not  only  of  the  construction  of  each 
individual  project  but  the  cost  of  mainten¬ 
ance  as  well.  In  the  State  department 
such  records  are  of  great  value  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  interest 
any  county  department  of  highways. 

Although  the  new  law  gives  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  works  great  power, 
that  department  intends  to  use  it  only 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and 
the  various  counties.  We  do  not  propose 
to  adopt  a  czar-like  attitude.  On  the 
contrary,  we  want  to  cooperate  to  the 
extent  of  our  ability  with  the  county 
superintendent  and  the  other  county 
officials  in  order  that  as  many  miles  as 
possible  of  substantial  road  may  be 
built  with  the  money  available  and 
built  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
be  of  the  greatest  immediate  and 
future  service  to  the  people  of  the 
county.  Our  engineering  personnel  will 
at  all  times  be  available  to  the  county 
officials  to  advise  and  assist  them  m 
carrying  out  their  work. 


It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are  or  where  you  live,  if  you  are  going  to  buy 
chicks  this  year,  we  want  you  to  enter  this  contest.  We  want  to  find  out  the 
reasons  why  chick  buyers  select  whatever  chicks  they  prefer  to  raise.  We  want 
to  stimulate  interest  in  making  more  profit  with  chicks.  You  may  win 
whether  you  buy  our  chicks  or  other  chicks.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  our 
chicks  to  enter  this  contest  and  win  the  big  cash  prizes  I 

You  Must  Send  Your  Entry 
at  Orvce  to  Enter  Contest- 

While  you  may  write  the  winning  letter  later  on,  we  must  have  your  entry  of 
once.  Send  your  name  and  address  immediately  upon  reading  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  we  will  send  you  full  details  telling  you  how  to  write  the  winning 
letter.  Get  busy  right  now — do  not  delay — mail  your  name  and  address  so  that 
we  can  enter  you  in  the  contest  immediately.  Later  will  be  too  late. 

Get  Our  Catalog'  on 
Mountain  Bred  Chicks 

Shipped  C.O.D. 


It  tells  about  our  big.  heavy¬ 
weight  mountain  bred  leg¬ 
horns.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Black  Minorcas. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons 
Chicks  rich  In  the  blood  of 
the  world’s  foremost  egg  lay¬ 
ing  contest  and  show  winning 
strains.  Farm  Service  chicks 
are  bred  to  make  more  money, 
and  our  catalog  gives  positiye 
proof  they  pay  higher  profits. 


Get  your  chicks  before  you 
pay,  if  you  wish.  No  need  to 
tie  up  your  money  months 
ahead.  2  cents  per  chick 
books  your  order  and  assures 
you  of  delivery  when  wanted. 
Prompt,  courteous  handling 
of  your  correspondence;  help¬ 
ful  advice  on  how  to  raise 
your  chicks  successfully  and 
make  more  money  with  poul¬ 
try  FREE  at  all  times. 


S  __  I  Pdultir Tribune’s  Famous  Book 

1  mITQC  !  “Starting'  Chicks  Right  ” 

The  sensation  of  the  year — the  famous  hook  which  Is  considered  the  foremost  work  on  chick 
raising  ever  published.  Simple  easily  understood  suggestions  which  should  mean  thousands 
of  dollars  to  poultry  raisers  this  year.  Free  to  every  customer  who  enters  our  contest. 

|  Send  Name  and  Address  7VOW* / 

Win  the  big  cash  prizes — it  might  as  well  be  you  as  anyone  else— no  obligation— Just 
send  your  name  and  address  now— we  will  enter  your  name  in  the  contest  and  send 
you  full  information  at  once.  Be  sure  to  state  which  breed  you  are  going  to  raise  this  year, 

FARM  SERVICE  COMPANY 

Route  500  Tyrone,  Pa. 

iuiuii 


CftichA.  COO 


EXTRA  CHICKS.  $1.00  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed 

i.  <• _  ii...  v.l.nn/v  nrhon  nhtoVo  ornro  flur  Strftiuf  Pwirlooo  Uhinlro  mill  molra 


Postpaid.  Prices  50 

-  $6.50 

&  Buff  Orps.  _  7.50 

- - 7.50 


Chicks  will  make 
Barron,  Mahood, 


February  15th  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big.  Strong, 
money  for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as 
Thompson.  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

White,  Buff  &.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.; — — . 

S.C.  &.  R.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyan 
Barred.  White,  Partridge  &.  Buff  Rocks - 

Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  loo  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  199,  Leipsic,  O. 

Assorted  . 10c  *  *  


Peerless 

Tancred, 

100 

$12.00 

14.00 

14.00 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 

67.50 


1000 

$1 10.00 
130.00 
130.00 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  * 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  note 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  .  .... 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  38  Fan-port,  N.  Y.^*  o 


Mine  of  Information — FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distributes  a  64-page  illustrated  YesT 
Book — Free  to  poultrykeepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  further  west,  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing.  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay 
better  than  any  other. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street.  METHUEN,  Mass. 


/  ATHENEON  CHICKS 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro- 

_  breeders  insure  outstanding  chicks.  Our 

business  has  been  built  on  pleased  customers  and 
satisfied  home  trade.  An  order  this  year  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bex  »«,  Ath«u,  Okie 


duction 


SQUAB®  BOOK  ©FREE 

PR  squabs  selling:  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised 
in  one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book 
telling:  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 
method.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
334  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


m  DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


r’r.rtloxr  *  Certified  Barred.  Wh. 

v^ooiey  unicKiRo(te  R.  i.  Reds  Wh  Leg. 

horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J. 


BLACK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A. E. Hamp¬ 
ton.  Box  A.  Pittstown,  NJ. 
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INVENTS  AIR-BURNING  FLAT  IRON 

Cuts  Ironing  Time  in  Half 


A.  h.  Steese,  392  Steese  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Is  the 
inventor  of  an  amazing  new  kind  of  fiat  iron  that  cuts 
Ironing  time  in  half  and  burns  96%  air  and  4%  com¬ 
mon  kerosene  (coal  Oil).  It  is  self-heating,  has  no  cords 
or  wires,  and  is  cheaper  to  operate  than  a  gas  or  electric 
iron.  He  offers  one  free  to  the  first  user  in  each  locality 
who  will  help  introduce  it;  Write  him  for  particulars. 
Agents  wanted. 


BETTY’S 

SCRAPBOOK 


/ 

ONCE  each  month  American 
Agriculturist  has  a  full 
page  of  Little  Recipes  for  Lit¬ 
tle  Cooks.  The  best  way  for 
the  little  girl  or  boy  to  keep 
these  pages  together  is  in 
Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Little 
Recipes  for  Little  Cooks.  Les¬ 
sons  1  and  2  are  already  print¬ 
ed  in  the  scrapbook  and  there 
are  22  blank  pages  waiting  to 
receive  the  recipe  pages  as 
they  are  printed. 

When  you  have  filled  the 
Scrapbook  with  the  pages  of 
recipes,  you  will  have  a  cook¬ 
book  that  even  mother  would 
be  proud  to  own. 

To  make  ordering  easy  use 
the  coupon: 


To  Betty, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Please  find  25  cents  (coin  or 
stamps)  inclosed  for  one  of 
your  scrap  books. 

Name  . . . . . 


Town  . . 

State  . 

In  care  of  ... 


* 


American  Agriculturist,  January  4,  1930 

The  Evolution  of  a  Kitchen 

Second  Prize  Winner  Tells  What  Changes  Are  Needed 


IN  drafting  the  floor  plan  of  my  kitch¬ 
en,  “before  and  after”  I  have  includ¬ 
ed  the  adjoining  rooms,  in  order  to 
clearly  show  what  I  have  accomplished 
by  my  rearrangement.  The  original 
kitchen  was  twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  and 
was  built  when  pantries  were  cbnsid- 
ered  a  necessary  part  in  the  scheme 
of  every  well-ordered  home.  This  pan¬ 
try  of  mine  was  well  arranged  for  the 
work  of  baking  and  cooking,  with  a 
work-table  under  a  window,  a  cup¬ 
board  with  seasonings  and  so  on  just 
at  the  right  of  the  table  and  a  little 
above,  while  flour  of  different  kinds 
was  kept  in  two  drawers  in  the  food 
cupboard  on  the  left  and  1  step  back. 
As  far  as  the  convenience  of  working 
was  concerned,  I  had  no  complaint  to 
make,  but  when  food  was  prepared  for 


protects  milk  from  dust  but  does  not 
shut  out  the  air. 

A  white  enameled  kitchen  cabinet 
stands  against  the  south  wall,  with 
the  west  end  flush  with  the  front  of 
the  food  cupboard,  and  in  this  cabinet, 
is  found  all  necessary  baking  utensils, 
spices,  and  seasonings.  A  high  stool 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  cabinet  is 
quickly  moved  to  any  position  or  spot 
I  need  it. 

On  the  little  stand  between  the  door 
leading  to  the  enclosed  porch,  and  the 
window,  is  a  two  burner  electric  *plate, 
plugged  into  a  receptacle  just  back 
of  the  table.  This  I  use  considerably 
in  summer  for  things  that  cook  slow¬ 
ly,  and  it  is  a  help  in  canning  time. 

Under  the  drain  board  I  placed  the 
table  that  I  originally  used  in  the  pan¬ 


Enctio  sed 

Por  etK 


Original 

Layout 


cooking,  it  had  to  be  carried  across  the 
length  of  the  pantry,  then  across  that 
delightfully  ( ? )  big  kitchen,  to  the 
stove,  which  made  not  less  than  four¬ 
teen  feet  each  time  I  conveyed  food  to 
the  stove,  and  as  many  more  to  make 
the  return  trip.  How  many  times  I  had 
to  make  that  round  trip,  while  baking 
a  batch  of  cookies,  I  never  had  time 
to  count,  but  I  learned  I  was  doing  an 
inside  marathon  nearly  every  day,  and 
began  studying  how  I  could  arrange, 
or  change  the  plan  to  curtail  those 
yearly  miles  of  travel,  and  give  me 


try  for  a  work  table,  and  it  is  very 
convenient  for  the  dishes  as  they  come 
from  the  dining  table,  and  when  pre¬ 
paring  vegetables  at  the  sink.  The  top 
is  twenty-seven  by  thirty-six  inches, 
and  the  pail  for  drinking  water  stands 
on  the  east  end.  It  has  also  four  draw¬ 
ers, — two  seven  inches  deep  and  nine 
inches  wide  and  run  the  depth  of  the 
table  bed,  wherein  are  dish  towels  and 
clean  cloths.  The  other  two  drawers 
are  shallow  ones,  one  above  the  other. 
In  the  upper  are  paring  knives,  steel 
forks,  knife  sharpener  and  the  like, 


time  to  do  some  walking  in  the  open  'and  in  the  other  is  my  emergency  out- 
air.  The  result  of  my  study  is  shown  fit  of  tools.  Also  there  are  a  hammer, 
in  the  drawing  of  the  remodeled  kitch-  (a  really,  truly  good,  hammer)  which 
en. 

One  stormy  February  day,  after 
many  consultations,  my  husband  and 
I  armed  ourselves  with  a  pair  of 
wrecking  bars,  and  some  other  neces¬ 
sary  tools,  and  deliberately  wrecked 
the  partition  between  the  pantry  and 
kitchen.  Then  we  placed  it  three  and 
one-half  feet  north  into  the  kitchen, 
and  extended  it  nearly  three  feet  to 
the  west.  This  was  as  much  as  we 
could  take  off,  on  account  of  the  bath¬ 
room,  and  the  door  leading  to  the  en¬ 
closed  porch. 

We  divided  this  extension  into  two 
parts  and  built  a  cupboard  for  food 
and  supplies  opening  toward  the  west, 
in  the  kitchen,  and  also  one  opening 
to  the  east,  in  the  “Den”,  which  we 
made  from  the  old  pantry. 

The  drain  board,  sink  and  stove  were 
not  moved,  and  they  are  placed  so 
closely  together  that  they  overlap  a 
bit,  but  not  enough  to  effect  the  work¬ 
ing  space  of  either  stove  or  sink.  Then 
we  added  a  cupboard  in  the  comer  by 
the  stove,  and  in  this  I  keep  aluminum 
kettles,  extra  pans,  and  some  dishes, 
and  on  the  front  of  this  cupboard  the 
coffee  mill  is  screwed,  for  we  think 
coffee  is  better  if  ground  each  time  as 
we  use  it.  This  is  the  only  cupboard 
that  does  not  extend  to  the  ceiling, 
and  that  is  to  be  extended  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  very  soon.  Cleaning  tops  of  cup¬ 
boards  does  not  appeal  to  me,  and  one 
can  always  find  use  for  all  the  cup¬ 
board  space  available. 

The  refrigerator  was  just  moved  to 
a  corresponding  position  on  the  new 
wall,  and  over  it  are  the  milk  shelves, 
with  enclosing  doors  that  have  voile 


is  also  thirty-seven  inches  high,  which 
would  not  suit  some  folks,  but  is  just 
right  for  me,  and  I  congratulate  my¬ 
self  on  having  won  a  wordy  battle 
with  a  plumber  when  I  made  him  place 
it  at  the  height  that  fitted  my  back. 

Please  note,  I  hang  my  dishpans 
over  the  sink.  At  the  right  of  the  dish- 
pans  is  a  little  open  cupboard  for  soap 
and  scouring  powders,  and  just  above 
that  is  a  rack  for  drying  dish  towels. 

I  have  certainly  saved  myself  many, 
many  miles  of  travel  by  the  change, 
for  in  place  of  the  fourteen  feet  from 
work  table  to  stove,  it  is  only  about 
four  from  cabinet  to  stove,  and  when 
the  working  surface  is  extended  to  full 
capacity,  it  is  even  less. 

An  electric  light  hangs  from  the 
ceiling  within  reach  of  my  hand  from 
either  cabinet  or  sink,  and  over  the 
sink  there  is  a  gas  light.  This  I  had 
left,  when  the  house  was  wired  for 
electricity,  as  an  emergency  light, 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  temporarily  “off”.  Also,  it  gives 
me  better  light  when  working  at  the 
sink,  as  then  the  electric  light  is  be¬ 
hind  me. 

Daylight  now  comes  from  the  win¬ 
dow  that  opens  on  the  enclosed  porch, 
and  which  in  summer  is  removed  en¬ 
tirely,  and  from  the  glazed  door  also 
leading  to  the  “annex”  and  thence  to 
windows  in  bathroom  and  den. 

There  is  a  ventilating  aperture  from 
bathroom  into  the  tank  room  directly 
over  the  bathroom,  which  also  helps 
the  kitchen,  and  the  other  ventilation 
is  by  doors  and  window. 

Another  improvement,  which  has  to 
do  with  kitchen  work,  though  not 
strictly  in  the  kitchen,  is  the  steps 
leading  to  the  “annex”  and  thence  to 
the  cellar.  Formerly  these  were  of 
wood,  and  were  just  two  long  hard 
steps.  They  usually  teetered  some  as 
wels  difficult  to  make  them  absolutely 
level  on  the  cement  floor.  Now  we  have 
cement  steps,  with  never  a  wabble, 
and  there  are  three  easy  ones  instead 
of  two  long  ones. 

The  old  pantry,  with  the  additional 
space,  is  now  a  “den”,  and  contains 
the  desk  of  the  man  of  the  house,  my 
desk  and  drawing  table,  the  telephone, 
a  couch  and  three  chairs.  This  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  scarcity  of  chairs  in  the 
kitchen.  I  do  not  want  loungers  in  my 
work  shop,  and  when  my  work  is  done, 
or  I  need  a  rest,  a  change  of  scene  is 
desirable,  and  I  rest  in  the  den,  or  out 


driver  and  oil  stone,  and  some  other 
small  tools. 

Over  the  drain  board  is  a  china  cup¬ 
board.  On  the  kitchen  side  there  is  a 
door  that  slides  up,  and  on  the  dining 
room  side  there  are  glazed  doors  that 
swing. 

I  think  I  hear  some  one  say,  "Her 
sink  is  left  handed”.  Well  it  is,  but 
that  is  all  right,  as  I  work  either  left 
or  right  handed,  when  I  wash  dishes, 


and  when  my  husband  washes  them  he 
in  place  of  wood  or  glass  panels,  whica  works  left  handed  altogether.  The  sink 


The  “annex”  in  some  homes  would 
be  called  a  wood  shed,  but  as  we  burn 
gas  that  would  be  a  misnomer,  so  we 
had  to  find  another  name.  In  summer 
we  have  done  our  washings  in  the  an¬ 
nex,  and  in  winter  that  work  was  done 
in  the  kitchen.  Now  we  are  about  to 
purchase  an  electric  washer,  and  the 
annex  will  be  converted  into  a  perman¬ 
ent  laundry.  In  fact  the  partition  is 
already  nearing  completion,  and  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  draw¬ 
ee  outwitted  on  Page  22) 


/ 
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Neighboring  and  Borrowing 

Must  One  Be  a  Lender  in  Order  to  Be  a  Good  Neighbor  ? 


MY  HtJSBAND  tells  me  neighboring 
is  borrowing  and  lending  with  the 
people  living  around  one.  Recently  one 
farmer  saw  a  neighbor  using  a  machine 
he  thought  he  must  use  too  as  it  did 
the  work  required  more  quickly  and 
easier  than  his  own  other  wise  good 
machine  standing  idle.  On  inquiry  it 
was  found  the  machine  did  not  belong 
to  the  present  user,  neither  did  he  knew 
to  whom  it  did  belong,  it  had  passed 
on  so  many  times  from  one  to  another. 
Finally  after  an  auto  trip  and  telephone 
call  the  owner  was  located,  and  appar¬ 
ently  pleased  to  learn  where  his  pro¬ 
perty  was,  as  he  had  lost  track  of  the 
machine.  He  must  be  a  very  tolerant 
man  for  he  again  loaned  it  to  an  al¬ 
most  stranger.  Today  I  saw  it  “neigh¬ 
bouring”  by  our  home,  going  still  far¬ 
ther  from  its  owner,  on  the  wagon  of 
another  farmer  who  has  evidently 
joined  the  borrowing  circle. 

Is  borrowing  necessary?  Yes  some¬ 
times,  once  in  a  long  while.  And  a  poor 
neighbor  indeed  is  the  one  who  will 
not  lend  in  time  of  need.  Does  not  the 
borrowing  habit  grow  on  one?  I  too 
thought  one  day  I  must  borrow  some¬ 
times,  but  I  found  it  was  less  trouble 
for  me,  and  the  lender,  to  do  without 
a  thing  if  possible  than  to  trouble  one’s 
neighbor  too  frequently.  However  the 
lending  is  not  as  objectionable,  as  fail¬ 
ure  to  return  the  borrowed  thing  is 
disgusting.  We  need  not  be  a  borrower 
to  be  a  neighbor. — A.  M.  S. 


the  sand  marked  the  three  minutes,  so 
that  the  small  folks  could  know  just 
how  long  to  keep  up  the  toothbrushing. 
—A.  B.  S.,  Cdl. 


New  Use  for  an  Egg-Timer 

THE  dentist  had  said  that  the  child¬ 
ren  (or  anybody,  in  fact)  should 
spend  three  minutes  at  least  in  brush¬ 
ing  the  teeth.  So  a  little  egg-timer  was 
purchased  from  the  ten  cent  store,  and 


Tested  Recipes 
Butter  Scotch  Nut  Pie 

1%  cups  sweet  milk  /%  cup  flour 

I  cup  light  or  medium  2  tablespoons  butter 
brown  sugar  I  teaspoonful  vanilla 

Vi  cup  pulverized  nut  2  egg  yolks 
meats  (English  walnuts 
preferred) 

Mix  flour  and  sugar.  Add  to  hot 
milk  gradually  until  it  thickens,  stir¬ 
ring  well.  Remove  from  fire,  a  little  at 
a  time,  stir  in  beaten  egg  yolks.  Then 
add  vanilla,  salt  and  nut  meats.  When 
partially  cooled,  pour  into  baked  pie 
shell.  Cover  with  meringue,  made  from 
beaten  whites  of  eggs  and  4  table¬ 
spoons  sugar.  Brown  in  slow  oven. 
—Mrs.  C.K.T. 

,  *  *  * 

Salmon  Patties 

I  take  one  can  of  salmon,  one  small 
onion  chopped  fine,  black  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  one  beaten  egg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  cupful  cracker 
crumbs,  or  bread  crumbs  may  be  used. 
Mix  all  well  and  form  into  small  cakes 
or  patties  and  bake  in  the  oven  until 
a  golden  brown.  I  usually  serve  with 
tomato  sauce.  These  are  a  change  from 
fried  croquettes. — E.  D.,  Tenn. 

*  *  * 

Snowball  Custard 

I  make  a  boiled  custard  of  one  pint  of 
fresh  sweet  milk,  the  beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  five  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Then 
whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  stiff  and 
drop  by  spoonful  on  the  hot  boiled 
custard  and  with  a  spoon  cover  the 


For  the  Well-Dressed  Girl 


JACKET  SUIT  PATTERN 
NO.  3190  is  just  what  all  the 
smart  young  things  are  wear¬ 
ing ,  snappy  little  outfits  made 
of  suede-finished  broadcloth, 
usually  black.  The  bodice  of 
eggshell  crepe  satin  with  neck 
finish  of  black  canton  crepe  is 
joined  to  the 
skirt  in  attrac¬ 
tive  pointed  ef¬ 
fect.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  yrs. 
36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  54- 
i  n  c  h  material 
with  3(4  yards 
of  binding  for 
jacket  and  skirt 
with  3(4  yards 
of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  for  waist 
and  jacket 
lining.  PRICE 
13c. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 
3198  with  its  decidedly 
Spanish  effect  gives  the 
figure  lovely  long  lines. 
The  scarf  is  part  of  a 
side  panel  arrangement 
of  the  bodice  arid,  com¬ 
bines  with  a  loose  flaring 
panel  of  the  skirt  which 
carries  out  the  vertical 
line  making  for 
slim  appear¬ 
ance.  Black 
canton  crepe, 
wool  crepe, 
sheer  velvet,  or 
flat  crepe  would 
be  well  suited 
to  this  design 
which  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  yrs., 
36,  38,  40  and  42 
in.  bust.  Size  36 
requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-inch 
material. 
PRICE  13c. 
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'3130 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  fashion  catalogues  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


snowballs  with  the  custard  and  pour 
into  a  deep  dish.  Serve  cold. — E.  D., 
Tenn. 

Apple  Sauce 

“Oh,  what  good  pear.” 

“No”,  It’s  peach,  isn’t  it,  mother?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  “It’s  apple-sauce.” 

1  quartered  and  pared  the  apples,  and 
baked  them  a  long  time  with  brown 


NURSERY  TAPESTRY  PICTURE  NO. 
B5366  would  delight  the  heart  of  any 
child.  It  comes  stamped  and  tinted  in 
colors  on  canvas  to  show  where  the  col¬ 
ors  belong.  Yarn  is  included  for  filling  in 
the  picture  with  simple  stitches.  ( Frame 
and  mat  not  included).  Size  when  framed 
approximately  13x16  in.  Price  85c.  Order 
from  Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


sugar  and  a  little  water  on  them,  and 
the  cover  on  the  dish. — Mrs.  L.  W.  S., 
N.  H. 


For  the  Pastor’s  Reception 

THE  reception  to  the  new  pastor  and 
his  wife  is  sometimes  a  rather  stiff 
and  formal  affair.  A  very  pretty  wel¬ 
come  was  an  interesting  feature  of  a 
recent  reception,  however.  The  little 
children  of  the  Sunday  School  formed 
into  line  at  the  rear  of  the  room  for  a 
march.  Each  boy  was  given  a  white 
carnation  and  each  girl,  a  pink  one. 
The  new  pastor  and  his  wife  stood  with 
the  committee  in  a  receiving  line.  A 
pianist  played  a  march  and  the  child¬ 
ren  filed  past  them,  each  boy  giving  a 
carnation  to  the  minister’s  wife,  and 
each  girl,  a  flower  to  the  minister,  so 
that  when  the  little  procession  had  pas¬ 
sed,  the  minister  and  his  wife  each 
held  a  lovely  bouquet — a — greeting 
from  the  small  folks!  Other  flowers 
than  carnations  could  be  used,  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  - — E.  D.  Yale. 
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TRUST 

YOUR  NOSE 

ONE  sniff  proves  it!  Its  keen, 
clean  odor  tells  you  there's  plenty 
of  naptha  in  Fels/Naptha.  You 
can  smell  it  in  every  bar.  Plenty  of 
naptha  working  together  with  good 
golden  soap;  loosening  dirt  without 
hard  rubbing;  bringing  you  extra 
help  that  makes  washing  and  houses 
hold  cleaning  easier.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  Fels'Naptha  today.  Buy 
it  by  the  carton. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 

NEW  YORK’S  NEW  HOTEL 

LINCOLN 


Where  modern  scientific  planning 
and  management  make  possible 
rates  surprisingly  moderate.  1400 
Rooms,  each  with  bath  and  shower. 

$3-5£  *4 -7& 

Telephone  Lackawanna  1400 

Eighth  A ve.#  44th,  45th  Sts. 
Times  Square  •  NEW  YORK 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


IVluSClJLAR 

RHEUMATIC  Aches  and  Pains 


DISTRESSING  muscular  lumbago,  sore¬ 
ness  and  stiffness— generally  respond 
pleasantly  to  good  old  Musterole.  Working 
like  the  trained  hands  of  a  masseur,  this 
famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  camphor, 
menthol  and  other  helpful 
ingredients  penetrates  and 
stimulates  blood  circulation 
and  helps  to  draw  out  in¬ 
fection  and  pain.  But  relief 
is  surprisingly  complete, 
natural  and  safe  when  this 


soothing,  cooling,  healing  ointment  is  ap¬ 
plied  generously  to  the  affected  area  once 
every  hour  for  five  hours .  Used  by 
millions  for  over  20  years.  Recommended 
by  many  doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy, 
jars  and  tubes. 
ToMothers— Musterole 
is  also  made  in  milder 
form  for  babies  and 
small  children.  Ask  for 
Children's  Musterole . 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


( Continued  from  Page  2) 
had  made,  then  resumed  as  abruptly 
his  nervous  pacing  with  a  manner  so 
uneasy  and  distraught  that,  since  his 
arrival  at  the  club  an  hour  before,  none 
even  among  those  who  knew  him  best 
had  ventured  to  speak  to  him. 

There  are,  in  every  great  city,  a 
few  individuals  who  from  their  full¬ 
ness  of  experience  in  an  epoch  of  the 
city’s  life  come  to  epitomize  that  epoch 
in  the  general  mind;  when  one  thinks 
of  a  city  or  of  a  section  of  the  country 
in  more  personal  terms  than  its  square 
miles,  its  towering  buildings,  and  its 
censused  millions,  one  must  think  of 
those  individuals.  Almost  every  great 
industry  owns  one  and  seldom  more 
than  one;  that  often  enough  is  not,  in  a 
money  sense,  the  predominant  figure 
of  his  industry;  others  of  his  rivals  or 
even  of  his  partners  may  be  actually 
more  powerful  than  he;  but  he  is  the 
personality;  he  represents  to  the  out¬ 
siders  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the 
secrets  and  early,  naked  adventures 
of  the  great  achievement.  Thus,  to 
think  of  the  great  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  of  State  Street  is  to  think  im¬ 
mediately  of  one  man;  another  very 
vivid  and  picturesque  personality 
stands  for  the  stockyards;  another 
rises  from  the  wheat  pit;  one  more 
from  the  banks;  one  from  the  steel 
works.  The  man  who  was  pacing  rest¬ 
lessly  and  alone  the  rooms  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Club  on  this  stormy 
afternoon  was  the  man  who,  to  most 
people,  bodied  forth  the  life  underly¬ 
ing  all  other  commerce  thereabouts 
but  the  least  known,  the  life  of  the 
lakes. 

The  lakes,  which  mark  unmistak¬ 
ably  those  who  get  their  living  from 
them,  had  put  their  marks  on  him. 
Though  he  was  slight  in  frame  with 
a  spare,  almost  ascetic  leanness,  he  had 
the  wiry  strength  and  endurance  of 
the  man  whose  youth  had  been  passed 
upon  the  water.  He  was  very  close  to 
sixty  now,  but  his  thick,  straight  hair 
was  still  jet  black  except  for  a  slash 
of  pure  white  above  one  temple;  his 
brows  were  black  above  his  deep  blue 
eyes.  Unforgettable  eyes,  they  were; 
they  gazed  at  one  directly  with  sur¬ 
prising,  disconcerting  intrusion  into 
one’s  thoughts;  then,  before  amazement 
altered  to  resentment,  one  realized  that, 
though  he  was  still  gazing,  his  eyes 
were  vacant  with  speculation — a 
strange,  lonely  withdrawal  into  him¬ 
self.  His  acquaintances,  in  explaining 
him  to  strangers,  said  he  had  lived 
too  much  by  himself  of  late;  he  and 
one  man  servant  shared  the  great 
house  which  had  been  unchanged — and 
in  which  nothing  appeared  to  have 
been  worn  out  or  have  needed  replac¬ 
ing — since  his  wife  left  him,  suddenly 
and  unaccountably,  about  twenty  years 
before.  At  that  time  he  had  looked 
much  the  same  as  now;  since  then, 
the  white  slash  upon  his  temple  had 
grown  a  bit  broader  perhaps;  his  nose 
had  become  a  trifle  aquiline,  his  chin 
more  sensitive,  his  well  formed  hands 
a  little  more  slender.  People  said  he 
looked  more  French,  referring  to  his 
father  who  was  known  to  have  been 
a  skin-hunter  north  of  Lake  Superior 
in  the  ’50s  but  who  later  married  an 
English  girl  at  Mackinac  and  settled 
down  to  become  a  trader  in  the  woods 
of  the  North  Peninsula,  where  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet  was  born. 

During  his  boyhood,  men  came  to  the 
peninsula  to  cut  timber;  young  Corvet 
worked  with  them  and  began  building 
ships.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  he  had 
been  only  one  of  the  hundreds  with  his 
fortune  in  the  fate  of  a  single  bottom; 
but  to-day  in  Cleveland,  in  Duluth,  in 
Chicago,  more  than  a  score  of  great 
steamers  under  the  names  of  various 
interdependent  companies  were^owned 
or  controlled  by  him  and  his  tvfu  part¬ 


ners,  Sherrill  and  young  Spearman. 

He  was  a  quiet,  gentle-mannered 
man.  At  times,  however,  he  suffered 
from  fits  of  intense  irritability,  and 
these  of  late  had  increased  in  frequen¬ 
cy  and  violence.  It  had  been  noticed 
that  these  outbursts  occurred  general¬ 
ly  at  times  of  storm  upon  the  lake,  but 
the  mere  threat  qf  financial  loss  through 
the  destruction  of  one  or  even  more  of 
his  ships  was  not  now  enough  to  cause 
them;  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
the  result  of  some  obscure  physical 
reaction  to  the  storm,  and  that  this 
had  grown  upon  him  as  he  grew  older. 

To-day  his  irritability  was  so  mar¬ 
ked,  his  uneasiness  so  much  greater 
than  any  one  had  seen  it  before,  that 
the  attendant  whom  Corvet  had  sent, 
a  half  hour  earlier,  to  reserve  his  us¬ 
ual  table  for  him  in  the  grill — “The 
table  by  the  second  window” — had 
started  away  without  daring  to  ask 
whether  the  table  was  to  be  set  for 
one  or  more.  Corvet  himself  had  cor¬ 
rected  the  omission:  “For  two,”  he  had 
shot  after  the  man.  Now,  as  his  un¬ 
even  footsteps  carried  him  to  the  door 
of  the  grill,  and  he  went  in,  the  stew¬ 
ard,  who  had  started  forward  at  sight 
of  him,  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  wait¬ 
er  assigned  to  his  table  stood  nervous¬ 
ly  uncertain,  not  knowing  whether  to 
give  his  customary  greeting  or  to  ef¬ 
face  himself  as  much  as  possible. 

The  tables,  at  this  hour  were  all  un¬ 
occupied.  Corvet  crossed  to  the  one  he 
had  reserved  and  sat  down;  he  turned 
immediately  to  the  window  at  his  side 
and  scraped  on  it  a  little  clear  opening 
through  which  he  could  see  the  storm 
outside.  Ten  minutes  later  he  looked 
up  sharply  but  did  not  rise,  as  the  man 
he  had  been  awaiting — Spearman,  the 
younger  of  his  two  partners — came  in. 

Spearman’s  first  words,  audible 
through  the  big  room,  made  plain  that 
he  was  late  to  an  appointment  asked 
by  Corvet;  his  acknowledgment  of  this 
took  the  form  of  an  apology,  but  one 
which,  in  tone  different  from  Spear¬ 
man’s  usual  bluff,  hearty  manner, 
seemed  almost  contemptuous.  He  seat¬ 
ed  himself,  his  big,  powerful  hands 
clasped  on  the  table,  his  gray  eyes 
studying  Corvet  closely.  As  Corvet, 
without  acknowling  the  apology,  took 
the  pad  and  began  to  write  an  order 
for  both,  Spearman  interfered;  he  had 
already  lunched;  he  would  take  only  a 
cigar.  The  waiter  took  the  order  and 
went  away. 

When  he  returned,  the  two  men 
were  obviously  in  bitter  quarrel.  Cor¬ 
vet’s  tone,  low  pitched  but  violent, 
sounded  steadily  in  the  room,  though 
his  words  were  inaudible.  The  waiter, 
as  he  set  the  food  upon  the  table,  felt 
relief  that  Corvet’s  outburst  had  fallen 
on  other  shoulders  than  his. 

It  had  fallen,  in  fact,  upon  the 
shoulders  best  able  to  bear  it.  Spear¬ 
man — still  called,  though  he  was  slight¬ 
ly  over  forty  now,  “young”  Spearman 
—was  the  power  in  the  great  ship¬ 


owning  company  of  Corvet,  Sherrill, 
and  Spearman.  Corvet  had  withdrawn, 
during  recent  years,  almost  entirely 
from  active  life;  some  said  the  sorrow 
and  mortification  of  his  wife’s  leaving 
him  had  made  him  choose  more  and 
more  the  seclusion  of  his  library  in  the 
big  lonely  house  on  the  North  Shore, 
and  had  given  Spearman  the  chance 
to  rise;  but  those  most  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  great 
ship-owning  firm  maintained  that 
Spearman’s  rise  had  not  been  granted 
him  but  had  been  forced  by  Spearman 
himself.  In  any  case,  Spearman  was 
not  the  one  to  accept  Corvet’s  irrita¬ 
tion  meekly. 

For  nearly  an  hour,  the  quarrel  con¬ 
tinued  with  intermitted  truces  of  sil¬ 
ence.  The  waiter  listening,  as  waiters 
always  do,  caught  at  times  single  sen¬ 
tences. 

“You  have  had  that  idea  for  some 
time?”  he  heard  from  Corvet. 

“We  have  had  an  understanding  for 
more  than  a  month.” 

“How  definite?” 

Spearman’s  answer  was  not  audible, 
but  it  more  intensely  agitated  Corvet; 
his  lips  set;  a  hand  which  held  his  fork 
clasped  and  unclasped  nervously;  he 
dropped  his  fork  and,  after  that,  made 
no  pretense  of  eating. 

The  waiter,  following  this,  caught 
only  single  words.  “Sherrill” — that,  of 
course,  was  the  other  partner.  “Con¬ 
stance”— that  was  Sherrill’s  daughter. 
The  other  names  he  heard  were  names 
of  ships.  But,  as  the  quarrel  went  on, 
the  manners  of  the  two  men  changed; 
Spearman,  who  at  first  had  been  as¬ 
sailed  by  Corvet,  now  was  assailing 
him.  Corvet  sat  back  in  his  seat,  while 
Spearman  pulled  at  his  cigar  and  now 
and  then  took  it  from  his  lips  and  ges¬ 
tured  with  it  between  his  fingers,  as 
he  jerked  some  ejaculation  across  the 
table. 

Corvet  leaned  over  to  the  frosted 
window,  as  he  had  done  when  alone, 
and  looked  out.  Spearman  shot  a  com¬ 
ment  which  made  Corvet  wince  and 
draw  back  from  the  window;  then 
Spearman  rose.  He  delayed,  standing, 
to  light  another  cigar  deliberately  and 
with  studied  slowness.  Corvet  looked 
up  at  him  once  and  asked  a  question, 
to  which  Spearman  replied  with  a  snap 
of  the  burnt  match  down  on  the  table; 
he  turned  abruptly  and  strode  from 
the  room.  Corvet  sat  motionless. 

The  revulsion  to  self-control,  some¬ 
times  even  to  apology,  which  ordinari¬ 
ly  followed  Corvet’s  bursts  of  irritation 
had  not  come  to  him;  his  agitation 
plainly  had  increased.  He  pushed  from 
him  his  uneaten  luncheon  and  got  up 
slowly.  He  went  out  to  the  coat  room, 
where  the  attendant  handed  him  his 
coat  and  hat.  He  hung  the  coat  upon 
his  arm.  The  doorman,  acquainted  with 
him  for  many  years,  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  cab.  Corvet,  staring  strangely 
at  him,  shook  his  head. 

“At  least,  sir,”  the  man  urged, 


“put  on  your  coat.” 

Corvet  ignored  him. 

He  winced  as  he  stepped  out  into 
the  smarting,  blinding  swirl  of  sleet, 
but  his  shrinking  was  not  physical;  it 
was  mental,  the  unconscious  reaction 
to  some  thought  the  storm  called  up. 
The  hour  was  barely  four  o’clock,  but 
so  dark  was  it  with  the  storm  that  the 
shop  windows  were  lit;  motorcars,  slip¬ 
ping  and  skidding  up  the  broad  boule¬ 
vard,  with  headlights  burning,  kept 
their  signals  clattering  constantly  to 
warn  other  drivers  blinded  by  the  snow. 
The  sleet-swept  sidewalks  were  almost 
deserted;  here  or  there,  before  a  hotel 
or  one  of  the  shops,  a  limousine  came 
to  the  curb,  and  the  passengers  dash¬ 
ed  swiftly  across  the  walk  to  shelter. 

Corvet,  still  carrying  his  coat  upon  his 
arm,  turned  northward  along  Michigan 
Avenue,  facing  into  the  gale.  The  sleet 
beat  upon  his  face  and  lodged  in  the 
folds  of  his  clothing  without  his  heed¬ 
ing  it 

Suddenly  he  aroused.  “One — two — 
three — four!”  he  counted  the  long, 
booming  blasts  of  a  steam  whistle.  A 
steamer  out  on  that  snow-shrouded 
lake  was  in  distress.  The  sound  ceased, 
and  the  gale  bore  in  only  the  ordinary 
storm  and  fog  signals.  Corvet  recog¬ 
nized  the  foghorn  at  the  lighthouse 
at  the  end  of  the  government  pier;  the 
light  he  knew,  was  turning  white,  red, 
white,  red,  white  behind  the  curtain 
of  sleet;  other  steam  vessels,  not  in 
distress,  blew  their  blasts;  the  long 
four  of  the  steamer  calling  for  help 
cut  in  again. 

Corvet  stopped,  drew  up  his  should¬ 
ers,  and  good  staring  out  toward  the 
lake,  as  the  signal  blasts  of  distress 
boomed  and  boomed  again.  Color  came- 
now  into  his  pale  cheeks  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  A  siren  swelled  and  shrieked, 
died  away  wailing,  shrieked  louder  and 
stopped;  the  four  blasts  blew  again, 
and  the  siren  wailed  in  answer. 

A  door  opened  behind  Corvet;  warm 
air  rushed  out,  laden  with  sweet, 
heavy  odors — chocolate  and  candy; 
girls’  laughter,  exaggerated  exclama¬ 
tions,  laughter  again  came  with  it;  and 
two  girls  holding  their  muffs  before 
their  faces  passed  by. 

“See  you  to-night,  dear.” 

“Yes;  I’ll  be  there — if  he  comes.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  come!” 

They  ran  to  different  limousines, 
scurried  in,  and  the  cars  swept  off. 

Corvet  turned  about  to  the  tearoom 
from  which  they  had  come;  he  could 
see,  as  the  door  opened  again,  a  dozen 
tables  with  their  white  cloths,  shining 
silver,  and  steaming  little  porcelain 
pots;  twenty  or  thirty  girls  and  young 
women  were  refreshing  themselves, 
pleasantly,  after  shopping  or  fittings 
or  a  concert;  a  few  young  men  were 
sipping  chocolate  with  them.  The  blast 
of  the  distress  signal,  the  scream  of 
the  siren,  must  have  come  to  them 
when  the  door  was  opened;  but,  if  they 
heard  it  at  all,  they  gave  it  no  atten¬ 
tion;  the  clatter  and  laughter  and  sip¬ 
ping  of  chocolate  and  tea  was  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  those  who  reached 
quietly  for  a  shopping  list  or  some  fil¬ 
my  possession  threatened  by  the  draft. 
They  were  as  oblivious  to  the  lake  in 
front  of  their  windows,  to  the  ship 
struggling  for  life  in  the  storm,  as 
though  the  snow  were  a  screen  which 
shut  them  into  a  distant  world. 

To  Corvet,  a  lake  man  for  forty 
years,  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
this.  Twenty  miles  from  north  to  south, 
the  city — its  business  blocks,  its  hotels 
and  restaurants,  its  homes — faced  the 
water  and  except  where  the  piers 
formed  the  harbor,  all  unprotected 
water,  an  open  sea  where  in  times  of 
storm  ships  sank  and  grounded,  men 
fought  for  their  lives  against  the  ele¬ 
ments  and,  losing,  drowned  and  died; 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 


The  Wife — Darling,  I  wish  you’d  notice  the  cunning  toy  train  1  got 
for  baby? — JUDGE. 
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INCREASED 

CIRCULATION 

Since  1927  the  classified  rate  of 
American  Agriculturist  has  been 
7c  per  word.  In  1930  the  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  OVER  20,000  MORE 
than  in  1927  and  the  classified 
rate  will  be  8c  per  word.  If  same 
advertisement  runs  four  or  more 
consecutive  weeks,  the  rate  will 
be  7c  per  word. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Rocks,  Polish.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  mfnlTrurm 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males  $15-$20.  Females 
$10.  Unpedigreed  $10-$5.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer  Pa. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miner's  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

LATTE  SHORE  KENNELS.  FBmrod,  N.  T.  offers  fox 
hounds,  eoon  hounds  and  beagles,  puppies  In  above 
breeds,  priced  low. 


HOUNDS,  FOX,  RABBIT,  combination  coon,  skunk, 
opossum,  sauirrel  $25-$30.  Partly  broken  $10-$15-$20. 
Bush  orders.  DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  English  Bull  dog  pups,  make  real  farm 
dogs.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Males  $15;  females  $10.  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARMS,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

90  VARIETIES  poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
parrots,  ferrets,  pigeons  mice,  etc.  Price  reduced.  60 
page  description  book,  20c.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

POULTRY 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

PULLETS,  HENS.  COCKERELS.  Pure  bred.  Big 
type  Leghorns.  Trapnested  tested  foundation  stock.  200 
to  291  egg  bred  blood  lines.  Shipped  C.O.D.  to  your 
express  station  on  approval.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY, 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 

REAL  QUALITY  LIGHT  Brahmas  and  Wyckoff 
single  comb.  White  Leghorn  cockerels.  Single  comb 
Red  cockerels  and  fifty  pullets.  Brown  China  geese. 
KAUYAHOORA  FARM.  R.  D.  Barneveld.  N.  Y. 

EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l.  Tyrone,  Pa. 

COCKERELS,  HIGH  POWERED  leghorns.  Farm 
range  reared.  Official  R.O.P.  Large  thrifty  birds.  Su¬ 
perior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansbuxg.  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels.  Pullets.  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


HEDIGREED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  Brothers  of 
300  egg  hens  from  301-328  egg  sires.  $5.00  up,  why 
pay  $50?  RAYMOND  DU  BOIS,  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


PULLETS.  Grade  A  White  Leghorns  7  months,  some 
laying,  must  sacrifice,  lack  of  room.  $1.50  each.  D. 
SCOCOZZA,  Ashland,  N.  Y. 

KEISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian.  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North,  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks— Eggs— Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

SUNNI  FIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
Ati  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY.  Bncyros,  Ohio. 

R.  I.  REDS — Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullornm  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  BOCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs — Mg  discount 
if  ordered  now.  Sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  Winners  at  20  egg  Contests.  Egg  bred  for  30 
years.  Shipped  C.OJX  Catalog,  special  price  bulletin 
free.  Thousands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  low  prices. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  Guineas.  Special  Fall 
prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM. 
SellersviUe,  Pa. 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  breeding  Drakes  from 
large,  heavy  egg  producing  ducks.  Improve  your  flock. 
ROY  PARDEE.  Islip,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured. 
FRANCIS  LEE,  LowvUle,  N.  Y.  Route  1. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Sired  by  $50  toms.  Prices: 
Toms,  $15,  $20,  $25.  Hens,  $10,  $12,  $15.  Write  your 
needs.  We  satisfy  or  do  not  ship.  Money  refunded 
and  transportation  paid  if  not  satisfied.  DUANE 
LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co., 
N.  Y. 


GEESE— LARGE  TOULOUSE.  E.  J.  LINK,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


FREE  RANGE  WHITE  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  drakes.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordvtile. 
N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  Young  toms,  best  of 
breeding  and  color.  18-20  lbs.  $12-$15.  A.  W.  HARVEY. 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys  win  first 
at  Ohio  State  Fair  and  7  ribbons  at  International 
turkey  show  at  Chicago.  Prices  reasonable.  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Hens  $8.00 
—toms  $12.00.  MRS.  C.  C.  ROBINSON,  Worcester, 

N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  EXTRAORDINARY  PUREBRED  mam¬ 
moth  bronze  turkeys.  Prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER 
LANE,  LowviUe,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  EMBDEN  GANDER  $7.00.  S  brown  China 
females  $4.00  each.  M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE.  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


NEW  SIMPLIFIED  INCUBATOR  for  small-scale 
hatching.  All-electric  500-egg  “little  Boy.”  Latest 
big-machine  features.  Automatic  thermostatic  control : 
all-metal  cabinet,  white  Duco  finish.  Write  for  free 
folder.  WELLINGTON  3.  SMITH  CO.,  801  Davis- 
Farley  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NEW  BIG  MONEY  business  requiring  only  small 
investment,  selling  broilers  and  started  chicks  by  thou¬ 
sands.  Year  round  profits.  Brood  baby  chicks  and  10 
week  broilers  side  by  side.  Fits  In  unused  room  or 
building.  Get  details  of  amazing  Well-Gro  production 
brooder.  Ask  about  marvelous  new  “little  Boy"  elec¬ 
tric  incubator.  WELLINGTON  J.  SMITH  CO.,  601 
Davis-Farley  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  farm  for  sale.  185  acres, 
25  cows  and  1300  hens.  Will  sell  with  equipment  or 
without.  NELSON  W.  FOLLETT,  South  New  Berlin. 
N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE:  Good,  fertile,  well-drained  soil; 
Improved  macadam  road,  electricity  available:  total  170 
acres,  including  eight  acre  apple  orchard.  House,  bam. 
and  outbuildings.  Cheap  to  settle  estate.  Will  sell  part. 
Apply  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  BordentOwn,  N.J. 

WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  in  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
in  all  provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  high¬ 
est  quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world. 
Grain-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry, 
mixed  farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last  year. 
Write:  C.  G.  SMITH.  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  BUREAU,  38  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED  TO  RENT 

WANTED  TO  RENT — a  large  dairy  farm  either  with 
or  without  stock  and  equipment,  located  In  New  Jersey 
or  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Will  work  on  shares  or 
pay  money  rent.  O.  A.  EASTMAN.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5.00;  $7.50  per  100 
and  up.  Yellow  Delicious  and  Blood  Red  Delicious 
apples.  In  small  or  large  lots.  Plums,  pears,  cherries, 
grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees, 
vines,  evergreens,  shrubs.  Free  catalog.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


BOXWOOD  IS  PROFITABLE  to  raise  as  well  ar 1 
ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen,  delivered. 
MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Va. 


CUCUMBER  PICKLES,  crisp,  brine  cured,  all  sizes? 
non-freezable..  EDSON’S  GARDENS.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY.  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 

WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

MINK  &  RED  FOX  furs  wanted  at  highest  prices. 
EVERETT  SHERMAN.  Whitman,  Mass. 

WANTED — Mink,  Coon,  Foxes,  Rats,  Skunk.  Ship 
to  headquarters  save  middle  man’s  profits,  place  your 
own  honest  valuation  and  ship  at  once.  Write  for 
free  price  list,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Chatham. 
N.  Y. 


HIDES,  WOOL  &  FURS  is  our  specialty.  Write  for 
reliable  market  prices.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Buyers. 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


OLD  PRINTS  and  engravings.  Look  in  the  garret. 
L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  . 


SKUNK,  MINK  and  fox  furs  wanted.  Highest  priq 
paid.  EVERETT  T.  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


CASH  for  False  Teeth,  Dental  gold,  discarded  jewe 
silver,  platinum  and  diamonds.  R.  UHLEB,  207  Jeffe^ 
son  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Provide  Warm  Water  for  Cows 


By  Ray  Inman 


COW SwOltft*  DRINK  MUCH  WATER. 
ON  A  WINTER  DAY  tr  THE  WATER.  IS 

ICE  COLD 


«fTER  W*EO  INTO  THE  BARM  AN© 
SUPPLIED  IN  DRINKING  CUPS  IS 

alright 


WfwATER  !N  AN  OUTSIDE  TANK* MOST 
BE  HEATED  BY  ATANK  HEATER  TO 
GET  THE  COWS  TO  DRINK  MUCH  oF  (T. 


J.OUV6R  P6ASOUP  FROM  WAV  OUT  IN 
SUPOLPA,OKLA. SUBMITS  THIS  * 
NOVEL.  UTTLE  IDEA  i  (you  could  do 

WORSE  THAN  TWfS — BUT  NOT  MUCH  WORSE.) 


WATER 

W 


«  Get  agooo  tank  of 

i  VReaEN  WATER  (tJCAT) 


|  ==1  sohctww 

s  3=^  -u**th*g7  &  A - 9 

3GETA6COO  BLOVToqCM  ^TroticMTO 

cow  some  thing  u*e  this 


Scow  A  APPROACHES  TANK  B  PUSHING  SPECIALLY 
ATTACHED  TRIGGER  Cf"***-  «**••*  I  ON  BLOW  TORCH 
D  WHICH  SHOCrrSFLAMcEAGAINST  ICE  P,  CAUSING  IT 
TO  MELT,  GEE1. 

4>  COW  THUS  MELTS  HEftSELP  U  .  ..  — x 

AMICE  DRINK  OF  WARM  WATER  e/, 'SLJl 


Heated  WATER.  AIOS  WINTER  MILK 
YIELD,  FOR  ACOW  MUST  DRINK  FOoR 
POUNDS  OF  WATER  FOR  EVERY  P©«NO 
OF  MILK  IT  PRoOOC.CS. 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


FINE  QUALITY  white  elorer  extracted  tjoney,  60  lbs. 
*6.60;  120  lbs.  *12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  *1.00;  10  lbs.  *1.75.  Buckwheat 
10  lbs.  *1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD. 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


LONG’S  PURE  HONEY  as  holiday  gifts  for  your 
friends,  5  lb.  pail  $1.15.  six  pails  *6.00  postpaid.  Chunk 
oomb  same  price.  Wholesale  prices  on  request.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  W.  C.  LONG,  Millville,  Pa. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— *17.00  per  M: 
%x6 — $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS,  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


FUR  DYERS 


J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  INC.,  2941  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  America's  oldest  fur  dressers  and 
dyers,  in  business  since  1817  desires  to  serve  you 
Send  them  your  furs  to  be  tanned  and  dyed.  Specialize 
in  foxes;  mink;  raccoon;  skunk  and  other  New  York- 
State  furs.  Also  muskrat  made  into  Hudson  seal. 
Write  for  price  lists. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


ENERGETIC  MEN  IN  every  town  and  village  can 
earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB  CO.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass. 


AMAZING  NEW  PLAN  gives  you  chance  to  earn  $10 
daily.  Pass  out  free  food  samples.  Your  own  groceries 
half  price.  New  Buick  offered  workers.  No  investment 
or  experience.  Steady  job.  HARLEY  CO.,  Dept.  A-2266, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MEN  WANTED  to  demonstrate  and  take  orders  di¬ 
rect  from  motorists.  Amazing  Magnetic  Trouble  light. 
Sticks  on  metallic  surfaces.  Our  men  earn  as  high  as 
*75  weekly.  Write  for  demonstrator.  MAGNO,  Beacon 
Bldg..  Dept.  171,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  PAYING  POSITION  open  to  representative  ol 
character.  Take  orders  shoes-hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  2081  C  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED  POSITION  as  farm  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  agricultural  college  graduate.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  county  agent  and  farm  superintendent.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  C.  NORCROSS,  21  Beverely  Rd.,  Yonkers. 
N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


GOOD  PAY  FOR  sparetime  work.  Costs  nothing  to 
try.  Everything  furnished  you  free.  Write  for  particulars. 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain.  VL 

PATCHWORK  PRICES  the  best  bargain  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  large  assortment  percales  cut  in  squares,  no  waste, 
50c  postpaid.  NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO.. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


PATCHWORK  7  pounds  percales  *1.  S  pounds  silks 
*1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  *1.  3  pounds  woolens  *1. 
Pay  postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  or  vel¬ 
vets  25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  95  B.  St.. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  percales,  ginghams, 
voiles,  etc.  4  yards  or  more  of  each.  Pay  postman 
$1.95  plus  postage.  All  wool  Jersey  54  inches  wide  *1. 
Velour  assorted  colors,  suitable  for  pillows  and  rugs, 
all  sizes  4  pounds  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE 
CO.,  95  B.  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO:  Good  sweet  chewing,  three  pounds, 
90c;  five,  $1.25;  10,  *2.00;  smoking  three  pounds  60c; 
5,  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Guaranteed  best  quality.  Chewing. 
5  pounds,  *1.50,  10  pounds,  *2.50.  Smoking,  10  pounds. 
$1.50.  Pipe  free;  pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS. 
Bardwell.  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1 
to  $25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  before  1871 
bought.  Old  inlaid  mahogany  furniture  bought.  W. 
RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30,  6 Vi  in.  $1.50  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  10  pounds  93c. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


BUY  YOUR  RUBBER  stamps  and  supplies  of  C.  W. 
BROWN,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TRAPPING  METHODS.  Water,  dry  land  and 
snow  sets.  Send  for  particulars.  CHESTER  R.  HALL. 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free),  for  in¬ 
ventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  & 
LACEY,  665  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established 


Write  for  FREE  BOOK  "Making  Money  at  home 
with  a  Loom,”  tells  all  about  fun  of  weaving  Colonial 
Rugs  on  our  low  priced,  easy-to-operate  1929  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  362  Factory  St.,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  500  laying  hens  or  pullets,  any  variety, 
large  or  small  lots  in  exchange  for  baby  chicks,  ten 
popular  varieties.  Write  for  particulars.  TAYLOR'S 
HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS— Hme  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73K  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Write  Your  Classified  Ad  On 
This  Handy  Order  Blank 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  Date . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  run  my  .  word  Classified  Ad  in  American 

Agriculturist  for  .  times  starting  with  the  . issue 

Remittance  of  $ .  enclosed.  Copy  for  Ad  as  follow’s: 


Name 


Route 


Post  Office 


.State  . 


Note 


Classified  Ad  rate  is  8  cents  per  word  for  each  time  Ad  is  to  run 
7  cents  per  word  if  4  or  more  insertions  are  ordered.  Count 
name,  initials  and  numbers  as  part  of  Ad.  Remit  with  order. 


Be  sure  to  have  bank  references  accompany  order. 
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The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 


and  Corvet  was  well  aware  that  likely 
enough  none  of  those  in  that  tearoom 
or  in  that  whole  building  knew  what 
four  long  blasts  meant  when  they  were 
blown  as  they  were  now,  or  what  the 
siren  meant  that  answered.  But  now, 
as  he  listened  to  the  blasts  which 
seemed  to  have  grown  more  desperate, 
this  profoundly  affected  Corvet.  He 
moved  once  to  stop  one  of  the  couples 
coming  from  the  tearoom.  They  hesita¬ 
ted,  as  he  stared  at  them;  then,  when 
they  had  passed  him,  they  glanced 
back.  Corvet  shook  himself  together 
and  went  on. 

He  continued  to  go  north.  He  had  not 
seemed,  in  the  beginning,  to  have  made 
conscious  choice  of  this  direction;  but 
now  he  was  following  it  purposely.  He 
stopped  once  at  a  shop  which  sold 
men’s  things  to  make  a  telephone  call. 
He  asked  for  Miss  Sherrill  when  the 
number  answered;  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  speak  to  her,  he  said;  he  wanted 
merely  to  be  sure  she  would  be  there 
if  he  stopped  in  to  see  her  in  half  an 
hour.  Then— north  again.  He  crossed 
the  bridge.  Now,  fifteen  minutes  later, 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  lake  once  more. 

Great  houses,  the  Sherrill  house 
among  them,  here  face  the  Drive,  the 
bridal  path,  the  strip  of  park,  and  the 
wide  stone  esplanade  which  edges  the 
lake.  Corvet  crossed  to  this  esplanade. 
It  was  an  ice-bank  now;  hummocks  of 
snow  and  ice  higher  than  a  man’s  head 
shut  off  view  of  the  floes  tossing  and 
crashing  as  far  out  as  the  blizzard  let 
one  see; but,  dislodged  and  shaken  by 
the  buffeting  of  the  floe,  they  let  the 
gray  water  swell  up  from  underneath 
and  wash  around  his  feet  as  he  went 
on.  He  did  not  stop  at  the  Sherrill 
house  or  look  toward  it,  but  went  on 
fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  It; 
then  he  came  back,  and  with  an  oddly 
strained  and  queer  expression  and  at¬ 
titude,  he  stood  staring  put  into  the 
lake.  He  could  not  hear  the  distress 
signals  now. 

Suddenly  he  turned.  Constance  Sher¬ 
rill,  seeing  him  from  a  window  of  her 
home,  had  caught  a  cape  about  her 
;and  run  out  to  him. 

“Uncle  Benny!”  she  hailed  him  with 
the  affectionate  name  she  had  used 
with  her  father’s  partner  since  she 
was  a  baby.  “Uncle  Benny,  aren’t  you 
coming  in?” 

“Yes,”  he  said  vagqely.  “Yes,  of 
course.”  He  made  no  move  but  re¬ 
mained  staring  at  her.  “Connie!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  suddenly,  with  strange  re¬ 
proach  to  himself  in  his  tone.  “Con¬ 
nie!  Dear  little  Connie!” 

“Why?”  she  asked  him.  “Uncle  Ben¬ 
ny,  what’s  the  matter?” 

He  seemed  to  catch  himself  together. 
“There  was  a  ship  out  there  in  trouble,” 
he  said  in  a  quiet  different  tone.  “They 
aren’t  blowing  any  more;  are  they  all 
right?” 

“It  was  one  of  the  M  and  D  boats— 
the  Louisiana,  they  told  me.  She  weni 
by  here  blowing  for  help,  and  I  called 
up  the  office  to  find  out.  A  tug  and  one 
other  of  their  line  got  out  to  her;  she 
had  started  a  cylinder  head  bucking 


the  ice  and  was  taking  in  a  little 
water.  Uncle  Benny,  you  must  put  on 
your  coat.” 

She  brushed  the  sleet  from  his 
shoulders  and  collar,  and  held  the  coat 
for  him;  he  put  it  on  obediently. 

“Has  Spearman  been  here  to-day?” 
he  asked,  not  looking  at  her. 

“To  see  father?” 

“No;  to  see  you.” 

“No.”  / 

He  seized  her  wrist.  “Don’t  see  him, 
when  he  comes!”  he  commanded. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


The  Evolution  of  a  Kitchen 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 

ing  of  remodeled  kitchen.  As  soon  as 
means  will  permit,  we  intend  to  dam 
a  brook  that  is  near  by,  and  install  an 
electric  pump  to  carry  water  over  the 
house,  and  then  we  will  also  install 
the  hot  water  tank.  With  an  insuffici¬ 
ent  water'  supply,  it  has  not  been  prac¬ 
tical  so  far.  We  depend  on  a  gravity 
system,  getting  water  from  the  eaves, 
which  is  stored  in  a  thirty-four  barrel 
galvanized  tank,  placed  in  a  tank  room 
over  the  bathroom.  By  being  careful, 
we  are  seldom  without  water  for  the 
bathroom,  but  it  is  not  a  complete 
water  system,  as  we  can  not  carry  it 
upstairs. 

Another  improvement,  which  we 
hope  is  not  far  distant  is  to  replace 
the  wood  door  leading  to  the  annex 
with  a  glass  door  which  willl  make  the 
kitchen  lighter. 

The  movable  articles  in  my  kitchen 
are  the  table  on  which  is  the  electric 
plate,  the  electric  plate,  one  chair,  the 
table  under  the  drain  board,  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  the  stool  and  the  kitchen  cabi¬ 
net,  though  the  latter  is  seldom  moved. 

One  article,  that  I  think  I  could  not 
do  without,  and  came  near  forgetting 
to  mention,  is  a  waste  basket.  I  have 
a  square  bottom  bushel  basket  placed 
under  the  sink  and  close  to  the  stove, 
where  it  is  convenient,  and  yet  not  in 
the  way.  It  is  none  too  big,  and  paint¬ 
ed  to  match  the  color  scheme  is  not 
unsightly.  (My  color  scheme  is  blue 
and  white.)  Naturally  this  waste  bas¬ 
ket  is  movable,  and  is  moved  very 
often. 

The  work  of  preparing  meals,  and 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  food 
preparation  is  done  in  the  kitchen,  and 
up  to  now,  the  washing,  in  the  winter 
time. 

The  bathroom  is  the  washroom  for 
the  family.  There  are  three  steps  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  annex,  and  eight 
more  down  to  the  cellar  from  the  an¬ 
nex,  with  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
steps  to  head  of  cellar  stairs. 

In  summer,  when  alone,  we  usually 
breakfast  on  the  porch,  and  often  the 
other  meals  are  eaten  there,  but  we 
never  eat  in  the  kitchen. 

I  should  mention,  also,  that  when 
the  electric  pump  is  installed,  there 
will  either  be  a  filter  to  make  the  brook 
water  fit  for  drinking,  or  the  water 
from  the  well  will  be  also  pumped  into 
the  house.  This  well  is  too  far  from 
the  house,  but  was  placed  there  when 
we  had  other  plans  for  our  permanent 
house,  but  which  never  materialized, 
for  reasons  not  needed  in  this  story. — 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Mead,  Portland,  N.  Y. 


Excited  Driver — 1  have  to  give  all  my  attention  to  this-^-if  he  asks 
you  what  we’re  doing — tell  him  I’m  backing  up! — Judge. 
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The  Service  Bure 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


One  Kind  of  Advertising 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 


Associated  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist 


H.  L.  Cosline 


I  RECENTLY  took 
time  to  study  the 
advertising  in 
a  paper  which 
claims  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer  and  the  American  farm 
home.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge 
the  news  printed  in  the  paper  is  well 

written  and  of  in¬ 
terest  to  farm 
readers.  A  glance 
through  the  ad¬ 
vertising  carried 
m  by  this  publica- 

U  Jp||l  tion  tells  a  dif- 
v  ferent  story. 

Most  farm  pa- 
p  e  r  s,  including 

Jllillii  American  Agri- 

|||||||||^  Jjpass*.  culturist,  refuse 

to  take  advertise- 
ments  of  patent 
medicines.  The 
following  are 
some  statements 
taken  from  patent  medicine  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  paper  already  mentioned. 

“Indigestion  relieved  quickly.” 

“  A  one  dollar  pair  free  if  you  have 
rheumatism.” 

A  remedy  for  piles  says  “send  postal 
for  one  dollar  trial  free.” 

“They  (goiter)  gradually  get  smaller 
and  in  many  cases  are  entirely  gone  in 
a  short  time.” 

“A  remedy  introduced  into  this  country 
for  neuritis”  (a  so-called  radio  active 
cloth). 

“Dr . writes  books  with  formulas 

for  56  ailments.” 

“End  eczema,  trial  package  free.” 
“Preacher  discovers  remedy  for  bron¬ 
chitis.” 

“Radium  is  restoring  health  to  thou¬ 
sands.” 

“Gray  hair  banished  in  fifteen  minutes.” 
“For  backache,  get  ....  at  any  drug 
store.” 

“Rid  self  of  asthma.” 

“Finds  a  way  to  stop  attack  of  fits.” 
“Stomach  sufferers — trial  treatment 
free.” 

“Paralysis  treatment.” 

“Saved  from  deafness  and  catarrah.” 

The  Puzzle  Contest 

The  publication  contained  four  puz¬ 
zle  schemes,  a  type  of  advertising 
which  many  publications  refuse  and 
which  is  considered  unethical  by  most 
legitimate  business.  These  puzzles  are 
ridiculously  easy  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  firms  using  them  are  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  names  and  address¬ 
es  for  a  mailing  list: 

There  were  four  advertisements  for 
rupture  appliances,  another  type  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  many  papers  refuse 
to  carry. 

One  accident  insurance  company 
which  does  not  hold  a  license  to  do 
business  in  either  New  York  State  or 
Pennsylvania,  carried  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  publication.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  that  companies  cannot  solicit 
business  through  agents  unless  they 
are  licensed  to  do  business  in  the  state. 
However,  they  are  not  prohibited  from 
soliciting  prospects  by  mail.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  a  com¬ 
pany  could  meet  the  rather  severe  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  two  states,  they 
would  be  glad  to  take  out  a  license  to 
do  business  here. 

Mail  Order  Revolvers 

The  twenty  pages  of  this  publication 
contained  six  advertisements  from 
mail  order  companies  who  advertised 
pistols,  revolvers  or  automatics. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  on  good 
authority  that  no  company  advertis¬ 
ing  to  buy  back  offspring  of  live  stock 
sold  can  make  good  one  hundred  per 
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cent  on  such  a 
claim.  The  paper 
mentioned  carries 
an  advertisement  of 
a  firm  which  advertises  to  sell  rabbits 
and  guarantees  to  buy  back  the  off¬ 
spring. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  has  never 
been  any  scientific  evidence  to  back  up 
the  claims  of  any  of  the  gas  saving 
appliances  to  be  attached  to  the  car¬ 
buretors  of  automobiles.  In  fact  the 
tests  that  have  been  made  uniformly 
report  that  no  saving  results.  Yet  I 
saw  the  advertisement  of  a  company 
offering  such  an  appliance. 

One  advertisement  offers  a  prepara¬ 
tion  which  indicates  that  its  use  in 
feed  for  swine  will  result  in  200  pound 
hogs  when  they  are  four  months  old. 

Protect  Your  Eyesight 

We  have  always  maintained  that 
everyone  should  use  especial  care  in 
protecting  their  eye  sight  and  that  the 
best  is  none  too  good  when  it  comes  to 
fitting  glasses.  Yet  in  this  so  called 
farm  publication  we  find  a  company 
offering  to  sell  spectacles  by  mail  at 
a  very  low  price.  In  this  case  you  may 


Insurance  Helped  Pay 
Doctor 


mm 

The  Sign  of  Protection 


While  on  the  concrete  road  between 
Port  Jervis  and  Westtown,  Orange 
County,  Fred  Rasmussen’s  car  skidded, 
hitting  a  tree,  and  was  badly  smashed 
up.  Mr.  Rasmussen  was  taken  to  the 
Port  Jervis  hospital  where  his  injuries 
were  treated.  He  was  disabled  for  9 
weeks  and  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Company’s  draft  was 
sent  him  for  $90  which  helped  out  with 
the  doctor  bills. 

This  policy  cost  Mr.  Rasmussen  $1 
for  365  days  of  protection  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  subscription  to  American 
Agriculturist. 


not  only  lose  your  money,  but  serious¬ 
ly  injure  your  eyesight  as  well 

During  the  last  few  years  when  the 
sale  of  farm  property  has  been  slow, 
a  number  of  concerns  have  advertised 
as  real  estate  firms  who  sell  farm  pro¬ 
perty  and  who  charge  an  advance  fee 
for  the  listing  of  farm  property.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  any  real  estate  con¬ 
cern  that  requires  an  advance  listing 
fee  has  ever  sold  any  farms  for  their 
customers  yet  we  find  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  such  a  firm  in  the  publication 
mentioned. 

For  several  years,  there  have  been 
literally  thousands  of  concerns  adver¬ 
tising  to  furnish  work  to  be  done  at 
home.  An  investigation  has  shown  that 
pretty  close  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  them  are  interested  in  getting  a  de¬ 
posit  for  materials  which  means  that 
they  are  really  interested  in  selling 
materials  and  are  not  interested  in  the 
work  done  by  their  prospects.  In  the 


paper  mentioned,  we  find  an  advertise¬ 
ment  asking  for  help  in  stamping 
names  on  key  checks.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  manufacturing, 
must  realize  that  this  work  can  be  done 
by  machinery  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
that  it  could  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 

How  You  May  Help 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  every¬ 
one,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city, 
should  pay  attention  to  the  type  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  appearing  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  they  buy.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
you  are  not  interested  ip  this  type  of 
advertisements,  yet  someone  must 
answer  them  and  spend  good  money 
for  the  worthless  products,  otherwise 
these  firms  could  not  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  easiest  way  to  protect  your¬ 
self  from  fraud  is  to  become  inform¬ 
ed  and  be  able  to  recognize  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  fraud.  Possibly  no  one  thing 
would  be  a  greater  setback  to  concerns 
of  this  sort,  than  to  have  all  honest, 
self-respecting  people  refuse  to  buy 
any  magazine  which  permits  advertise¬ 
ments  of  that  type  in  their  columns. 


Investigate  Before  You 
Invest 

WE  are  informed  that  Brickhouse 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  are  mak¬ 
ing  long  distance  telephone  calls  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  buy  certain  stocks. 
Among  the  statements  claimed  to  have 
been  made  by  this  company  are: 

1.  The  purchase  will  involve  no  spec¬ 
ulation. 

2.  Within  two  days  the  issue  will  be 
over  subscribed. 

3.  Dividends  on  these  shares  at  7%  are 
guaranteed  and  there  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  many  dividends. 

4.  The  investor  can  double  his  money 
on  these  shares  in  one  year. 

5.  This  is  a  conservative  investment 
which  will  yield  10%  to  12%. 

The  only  comment  we  can  make  is 
that  anyone  who  buys  stock  following 
solicitation  by  long  distance  telephone 
without  first  investigating  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  the  stock  is  merely 
courting  the  loss  of  his  money.  Any 
concern  that  promises  to  double  your 
money  in  a  year  or  offers  ten  or  twelve 
percent  on  a  conservative  investment 
is  stretching  the  truth  to  the  breaking 
point. 


State  Department  Points  Out 
Fortune  Fake 

The  State  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  issued  an  official  warning  to 
Americans,  who  may  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  heirs  of  English  landed 
estates,  contributing  to  alleged  agents 
making  rosy  claims  to  be  able  to  “fix 
things  up” — for  a  consideration. 

Under  the  caption  “Mythical  For¬ 
tunes — •  a  Warning  to  Contributors,” 
the  State  Department  has  this  to  say: 

“The  Department  of  State  has  been 
informed  that  the  vast  fortunes  or 
unclaimed  estates  believed  to  be  “in 
chancery”  or  “in  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  awaiting  disposition  to  heirs 
are,  in  fact,  non-existent.  Among  such 
may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  “Sir 
Francis  Drake  estate,”  the  Blake  mil¬ 
lions,”  the  “Jennens  estate,”  the  Town- 
ley  estate,”  the  '"Hedges  estate,”  the 
“Bradford  estate,”  the  Home  estate,” 
and  other  fantastic  fortunes  or  estates 
in  England.” 


Do  You  Know  the  “All  Silk 
Hosiery  Company” 

FOUR  people  have  been  operating  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  under 
the  name  of  the  All  Silk  Hosiery  Co. 
They  set  up  a  branch  office  in  some 
city  advertising  for  saleswomen  and 
build  up  a  sales  force  and  collect 
money  in  advance.  The  saleswomen  are 
required  to  turn  in  money  on  orders  to 
the  company  every  night  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  get  their  salaries  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  However,  when  the  end 
of  the  week  arrives,  the  “company” 
has  disappeared.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  learn  of  this  scheme  would  do  well 
to  notify  the  police  authorities  im¬ 
mediately. 


HUNTING 
&  FISMIIVa 

Is  a  62-page  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  crammed  lull  ol  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  camping  and 
trapplngstorlesand  pictures, 
valuable  information  about 

f  uns,  revolvers,  fishing  tack- 
0,  game  law  changes,  best 
places  to  get  fish  and  game, 
etc. 

Only  $1*00 

for  two  whole’yeara  24  big 
Issues.  Subscribe  now  and 
we  will  send  you 

FREE 

ol  charge  this  Remington 
Shaath  Knife,  with  454  In. 
blade  of  finest  3teel  and  big 
handle  shaped  to  fit  hand 
together  with  leathersheath. 
This  knife  Is  lust  what  you 
need  for  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping  trips. 

Clip  this  adv.  and  enclose 
with  SI. 00  bill.  Mall  your 
order  to-day  to 

HUNTING 
&  FISHING 

294  Transit  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


HUNTING /Si) 
FISHING  ^ 


’GREATEST  OFFER 
even  mat 


work. 


.  RUTS  THIS 

)  OTTAWA 

'  TowoRKfo*  rom 


Wood  is  valuable.  Saw  15 


,  3  26  cords  a  day.  Does  mor< 


_ _ _  _  _ illy  wr _ _  _  __  .  ^ 

’Falls  trees  —  saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  othel 

30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
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from  factory  or  nearest  of  4  branch  nooses. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 


HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  A-100,  Bloomfield, Ind. 

"  "  ""  -  "  "  1 


HANDYMAN  TOOL 

This  handy  combination  tool 
is  a  quick,  easy  seller.  Demon' 
strate  its  many  uses  to  any 
man,  and  pocket  a  profit  on  the 
spot.  Many  make  $30  daily. 
It  is  used  every  day  on  the 
farm,  in  the  garage,  and  about 
the  home.  Does  work  of  ten 
men.  Saves  hours  of  time. 
Saves  strength.  Low  priced. 
Big  profit  for  you  on  every 
sale.  $15  a  day  easy.  No  ex- 
perience  needed.  Work  full  or 
spare  time. 

Only  Tool  of  Its  Kind 

Pulls  posts,  pipes,  root3,  small 
stumps;  jacks  up  trucks,  trac- 
tors,  wagons;  lifts  and  moves 
buildings;  stretches  fences, 
woven  or  single  wire;  splices; 
makes  excellent  cider  press; 
can  be  used  as  clamp  or 
spreader;  also  a  hoist;  a  dandy 
rim  tool  for  tires;  etc.  Scores 
of  other  uses.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate.  A  boy  can  work  it.  Yet 
it  lifts,  pulls,  or  pushes  with  a 
THREE  TON  CAPACITY. 

Live  man  wanted  in  every 
county.  Exclusive  territory 
given.  Get  our  amazing  new 
sales  plan.  It’s 
free— just  mail 
couponbelow. 

You’U  find  it 
a  real  money 
maker  for  you. 


K.  1.  Me- 
F  arland. 
Mont.,  sold 
8  in  after- 


Exclusive 

Territory 

Given 
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HARRAH  MFG.  CO„ 

Dept.  A-100,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  money  making  sales  plan  and  full  details 
about  HANDYMAN  TOOL.  I  am  not  obligated. 

Address _ 

Town _ -State. 
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Send  for  My  Catalog  Today  \ 
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A  New  Kind  of 


FENCING J. 


Much  Better  Fencing  for  Less  Money 


At  last  I  have  it,  and  am  now  offering  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  my 
NEW  COPPER  STEEL  longer-lasting  fencing  direct  from  my  factory  at 
low  factory  prices  with  all  freight  charges  paid.  Its  double  life  means  a 
saving  of  half  your  fence  money! 

This  amazing  NEW  kind  of  fence  wire  is  the  result  of  a  discovery  which  makes 
Brown  fencing  far  more  RUST-RESISTING  and  durable  than  any  fence  made  in 
any  other  way.  It’s  accomplished  by  using  the  proper  percentage  of  Copper  with 
the  Steel.  This  remarkable  process  is  the  result  of  many  years’  experimenting  to  find 
a  way  to  conquer  rust,  and  according  to  tests  made  during  the  past  17  years  by 
Steel  Manufacturers,  as  well  as  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Cop¬ 
per  Steel  has  proved  to  be  at  least  twice  as  durable  as  Non-copper  Steel! 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing  until  you  get  my  New  Catalog  and  learn  all  about 
this  New  “longer  life”  fencing  which  is  sold 


Direct  From  Factory— I  Pay  the  Freight 

My  new  catalog  tells  all  about  this  AMAZING  NEW  DISCOVERY!  Also  tells  how 
I  add  still  more  EXTRA  years  to  the  life  of  this  longer  lasting  fence  by  coating  the 
Copper  Steel  wires  with  a  heavy  coat  of  Super-Zinc  Galvanizing — and  how  my  Di¬ 
rect  From  Factory  plan  of  dealing  enables  you  to  buy  my  New  longer-lasting  fence 
for  less  than  you  pay  elsewhere  for  ordinary  fence. 

In  addition  to  over  150  styles  of  Farm  and  Poultry  Fencing,  my  new  catalog  also 
contains  wonderful  factory  bargains  in  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Gates,  Metal 
and  Roll  Roofing,  Paints,  Tires,  Tubes,  Cream  Separators,  Furnaces,  Heaters, 
Stoves,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. — 
128  pages  of  Money  Saving  Bargains  in  farm  and  household  needs. 


Easy  Payments  Tool 


Another  big  advantage  for  my  customers  is  my  NEW  Easy  Payment  Plan.  You  can  now 
order  what  you  need  —  pay  a  little  with  the  order  and  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 

Over  1,000,000  farmers  have  learned  that  my  Straight  Line  Selling  Plan 
saves  them  a  lot  of  money  every  year.  One  million  satisfied  customers  is  a  lot 
of  folks — I  could  never  have  built  up  such  a  large  business  had  I  not  always 
given  my  customers  Better  Quality,  Lower  Prices  and  Better 
Service  than  they  could  get  elsewhere. 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 

Dept.  3083;  Cleveland,  Ohio  - i 

Dear  Jim: — Send  me  your  new  1930  Catalog  telling  all  | 
about  your  New  Copper  Steel  Wire  Fencing  and  other 
products.  Also  about  your  New  Easy  Payment  Plan.  I  ^ 


Saved  $50 

Dear  Jim:  —  Just  received  my  last 
shipment  of  fence  and  it  is  the  talk 
of  the  neighborhood.  I  know  you 
saved  me  $50.00.  I  have  lent  my 
catalog  to  a  neighbor  who  wishes  to 
fence  20  or  25  acres.  I'm  proud  of  my 
fence .  It  is  better  than  I  expected. 

J.  N.  WALKER,  Monroe,  La. 


Saved  One-Half 


I  received  my  fence,  also  posts  and 
gate  and  do  want  to  thank  you.  Am 
surely  pleased,  as  you  saved  me 
quite  a  bit.  I  couldn’t  have  gotten 
as  good  a  fence  here  for  twice  the 
price  I  paid.  Always  Brown’s  in  the( 
future,  J.  J.  CARROLL, 

Eastport,  Maryland 


Name- 


Town. 


State 


Remember  everything  you  buy  from  my  factories  is  guaranteed — 
you  take  no  risk.  The  low  prices  in  catalog  is  all  you  pay — I  pay 
the  freight — Jim  Brown  has  ALWAYS  paid  freight  charges.  Ordera 
are  filled  within  24  hours  from  my  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Adrian,  Mich. — also  from  35  other  shipping 
points — no  matter  where  you  live  I  can  serve  you  promptly  and 
save  you  a  lot  of  money.  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
NOW. — JIM  BROWN. 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Depti  3083 

Cleveland  •  •  Ohio 
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I  know  that  Europe’s  wonderful,  yet  something  seems  to  lack; 
The  Past  is  too  much  with  her,  and  the  people  looking  back. 
But  the  glory  of  the  Present  is  to  make  the  Future  free,— 

We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what  she  is  to  be. 

— From,  “'AMERICA  FOR  Me”  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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YOUR  WHEAT 

Will  do  better  and  pay  better  if  you  feed  it 
the  plant  food  it  requires — nitrogen,  quick¬ 
acting  nitrogen.  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

As  soon  as  spring  growth  begins,  apply  100 
to  200  lbs.  of  Chilean  Nitrate  per  acre.  This 
is  the  money  making  method.  It  increases  the 
yield  from  8  to  12  cr  15  bushels  per  acre. 


YOUR  APPLES 


Will  respond  immediately  to  a  ration  ot 
Chilean  Nitrate.  Often  it  doubles  the  yield 
per  tree.  This  quick-acting  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
applied  in  early  spring,  helps  two  ways.  1.  It 
sets  more  fruit  the  same  year.  2.  Stimulates 
spur  growth  and  increases  fruit  bud  formation 
the  following  year. 

Broadcast  Chilean  Nitrate  around  your  trees. 
Quantity  depends  on  tree  age  and  condition,  a 
few  pounds  per  tree — say  15c  worth — will  do 
the  trick. 

Chilean  Nitrate  cuts  down  your  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  through  the  big  yields  it  makes.  It  is  the 
world’s  only  natural  nitrate  fertilizer. 

Free  Book  Tells  How 

Our  new  44-page  illustrated  book,  “How  to 
Fertilize  Your  Crops”  gives  full  information 
covering  wheat,  apples  and  all  other  crops. 
It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1,  or  tear  out  this 
ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address 

;  _  Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  ii/niing,  please  refer  to  ad.  No.  1 8-C 

1830-1930 . . .  100  years  of  service  to  American  agriculture 


Visit 

New  Jersey’s  Fifteenth  Annual 
AGRICULTURAL  WEEK 

Trenton 

January  14,  15,  16,  17,  1930 
Official  State  Agricultural  Convention 

and 

Educational  Meetings  of  14 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Societies 
Farm  Products  and  Equipment  Show 

Write  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Program 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


American  Agriculturist,  January  11,  1930 

What  A.A.  Readers  Think 


About  Waxes,  Trespassers  and  Farm  Bureaus 


YOUR  front  page  article  on  taxation. 

which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  28th,  brings  to  attention  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is,  I  believe,  of  very  great 
importance,  especially  to  the  farmers 
of  this  State. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  stand¬ 
ing  behind  such  views. 

In  this  locality,  as  well  as  in  other 
places  where  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  the 
town  and  county  tax  that  is  so  exor¬ 
bitant.  Thousands  of  farm  workers,  as 
well  as  factory  workers,  having  an  in¬ 
come  of  five  to  ten  hundred  dollars, 
escape  taxation  in  any  form,  while 
thousands  of  small  farmers  whose  net 
income  would  be  similar  are  taxed  far, 
far  too  heavily. 

Revision  of  the  income  tax  system 
would  seem  to  be  the  needed  cure.  It 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  farmers 
to  pay  slightly  better  wages,  if  reliev¬ 
ed  of  town  and  county  tax,  and  would 
place  the  burden  of  support  of  local 
government  upon  practically  all  the 
people  rather  than  the  few  who  are  so 
(at  present)  unfortunate  as  to  be  land- 
owners. — F.  H.  C. 

Editor’s  Note:  Last  year  New  York 
State  passed  legislation  which  will  give 
several  million  dollars  annually  more 
State  aid  to  relieve  local  road  and 
school  taxes.  Much  more  needs  to  he 
done.  In  particular,  there  should  be 
more  help  from  the  State  to  build  and 
maintain  the  town  or  dirt  roads. 


Likes  Our  Picture  Covers 

1AM  sure  that  the  readers  of  your 
farm  paper  are  much  interested  in 
the  cover  pictures  that  appear  from 
time  to  time}  such  as  Beauty  Spots  of 
the  East. 

These  pictures  are  really  instructive 
as  they  give  one  an  idea  of  how  other 
parts  of  the  country  look.  We  were 
much  interested  in  the  one  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  taken  from  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect,  New  Hampshire,  also  Dixville 
Notch  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  They  are  both  fine  pictures 
of  rural  farm  homes  in  their  setting. 
Located  in  the  valleys  between  the 
hills  where  the  roads  wind  in  and  out 
among  the  trees  or  skirting  the  river 
bank,  surely  these  are  some  of  Nature’s 
beauty  spots. 

Did  you  ever  take  a  motor  trip 
through  the  Finger  Lake  region  of 
New  York  State,  along  the  concrete 
road  that  winds  its  way  past  Keuka’s 
western  shore,  and  note  the  beauty  of 
this  gem  among  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
central  New  York?  Far  in  the  distance 
Bluff  Point  stands  out  like  a  sentinel. 
This  point  of  land  can  be  seen  for  miles 
on  a  clear  day.  It  stands  at  a  point 
in  the  lake  where  Keuka’s  waters  di¬ 
vide  forming  two  arms  of  water,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  the  village  of 
Branchport.  At  the  other  arm  of  the 
lake  is  Penn  Yan,  a  thriving  town  of 
perhaps  three  or  four  thousand  people. 

I  feel  that  folks  who  live  far  away 
in  this  big  country  of  ours  might  be 
interested  in  some  of  our  New  York 
State  beauty  spots  and  I  know  of  no 
more  beautiful  pictures  than  those 
found  in  the  Finger  Lake  region  of  the 
Empire  State. — A.  C.  V.  L. 

EDITOR’S  Note: — We  receive  many 
letters  about  cover  pictures  on  the 
American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  Those  on  the  issues 
of  1930  will  be  better 
than  ever. 

Take  Burden  Off 
Real  Estate 

I  WANT  to  say 
“Amen”  to  the  article 
written  by  ex-Governor 
Lowden.  I  am  glad 
American  Agriculturist 
has  taken  this  stand 
about  taxes,  and  hope 
your  good  paper  will 
continue  this  fight  and 
keep  it  before  your 
readers  so  that  even¬ 
tually  it  will  amount 
to  something. 

It  is  a  shame  that  so 
small  amount  of  wealth 


bears  the  most  taxes.  I  know  how  it  is 
to  scrape  and  dig  to  raise  our  taxes 
and  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  the 
time  would  come  when  we  could  keep 
some  of  this  hard  earned  money  or 
use  it  for  ourselves,  instead  of  having 
to  hand  it  right  over  to  someone  else. 

Keep  up  the  good  fight.— F.  C.  C. 

Editor’s  Note: — Taxation  on  farm 
real  estate  is  one  of  the  greatest  bur¬ 
dens  on  agriculture.  You  can  be  sure 
that  we  will  continue  to  fight  for  a 
fairer  taxation  system. 


For  the  Farm  Bureau 

I  TAKE  great  pleasure  in  writing  you 
as  one  of  your  loyal  subscribers,  also 
as  the  chairman  of  our  Farm  Bureau 
membership  committee,  which  has  just 
completed  our  drive  with  wonderful 
results. 

We  are  only  receiving  614  cents  per 
quart  for  our  milk  in  Schenectady, 
which  is  not  right  as  our  expenses  have 
increased  nearly  one-third,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  other  cities  are  paying  more. 

On  this  canvass,  the  writer  has  found 
the  farmers  united  nearly  100%,  which 
alone  is  encouraging.  Results  are  bound 
to  follow.— B  .B. 

Editor’s  Note: — We  are  glad  to  note 
a  great  increase  in  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bership  in  nearly  evei'y  section.  Farm¬ 
ers  appreciate  a  good  thing  when  they 
understand  it. 


American  Agriculturist  Sign 
Scared  Off  Trespasser 

NOW  that  the  hunting  season  is  here 
the  farmers  are  annoyed  as  usual 
by  hunters  trespassing.  The  newest 
hunter  nuisance  is  the  “spotlight  tres¬ 
passer”.  After  the  farmers  have  re¬ 
tired  for  the  night,  the  spotlight  com¬ 
mences  to  dance  on  hillside  and  in  the 
meadow.  Soon  shots  are  heard,  and 
still  the  blazing  light  of  the  spotlight 
dashes  madly  to  and  fro.  Getting  near¬ 
er,  it  flashes  and  jumps  into  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  around  other  buildings.  Then 
right  into  the  bedrooms  of  the  farm¬ 
house  it  goes.  The  farmers,  aroused  by 
this  time,  go  out  and  then  immediately 
all  the  lights  completely  vanish.  The 
trespasser  dashes  by  in  an  automobile 
with  the  license  plates  so  placed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  number. 

The  farmer  has  found  out  that  after 
the  “spotlighters”  once  leave  the  farm 
in  their  car,  they  will  not  return  again 
that  night,  for  which  the  farmers  are 
truly  thankful.  It  is  alleged  that  ani¬ 
mals  caught  in  the  path  of  the  spot¬ 
light  remain  still  and  are  an  easy  mark 
for  the  spotlight  hunter. 

For  several  weeks  this  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  in  our  neighborhood  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  nights  each  week.  One 
night  last  week  we  had  planned  to 
catch  them  and  were  watching  for 
them  in  the  darkened  room.  This  night 
the  light  was  flashed  in  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  and  “My  Sentinel  Tree,”  (the  big 
Horse  Chestnut)  with  your  Service 
Bureau  sign  was  the  first  thing  in  its 
path. 

The  sign  showed  very  plainly  in  the 
flashing  light  and,  strange  as  it  may 


(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Outraged  Hub — Mary,Fve  had* enough  dirty 
cracks!  One  more  bowlegged  table,  and  I  leave. 

—Judge. 
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Wheat  Prices  Are  Advancing 

Better  Grain  Market  Situation  May  Stabilize  Business 


AVERY  important  and  interesting  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  wheat  market  has  developed, 
a  situation  which  may  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  fortunes  not  only  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  also  of  all  agriculture  and  people  not 
farmers. 

TJie  price  of  wheat  has  been  advancing  rapidly 
lately.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First, 
and  probably  most  important,  is  the  world  short¬ 
age  in  the  wheat  supply.  This  shortage  is  now 
more  apparent  because  it  has  become  known  for 
the  first  time  that  the  harvest  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  particularly  in  Argentina  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  much  under  what  it  was  for  1928. 

Another  reason  for  the  advancing  price  of 
wheat  is  the  constructive  action  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  This  Board  has  been  a  leader  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  great  cooperative  wheat  association  in 
the  Central  West  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
the  farmers’  wheat  to  better  advantage.  Also,  due 
to  the  advice  of  the  Farm  Board  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  as  much 
wheat  has  been  marketed  as  is  ordinarily  sold  at 
this  time  of  year. 

The  result  is  that  much  is  still  in  the  farmers’ 
hands  and  in  the  elevators  of  both  cooperatives 
and  wheat  dealers.  The  wheat  farmers,  therefore, 
will  profit  by  the  increased  prices. 

Owing  to  the  stock  market  crash  and  possibly 
to  some  other  factors,  there  is  something  of  a 
financial  depression  in  business  circles  at  the 
present  time.  This  depression  is  probably  tem¬ 
porary.  It  is  not  bad,  and  it  probably  would  not 
take  much  of  a  push  to  start  the  wheels  of  busi¬ 
ness  running  merrily  again.  Maybe  this  better 
wheat  situation  will  do  the  trick.  Certainly  it  is 
true  that  the  world  needs  more  wheat,  and  the 
United  States  has  the  wheat  for  sale.  This  will 


bring  more  money  in  from  Europe  and  other 
wheat-buying  countries,  and  put  at  least  some  of 
it  into  the  farmers’  pockets. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  if  wheat  prices  ma¬ 
terially  advance,  other  grain  will,  also,  and  the 
dairymen’s  feed  prices  may  go  up  some.  How¬ 


ever,  even  if  feed  prices  are  a  little  higher,  the 
dairymen  will  profit  in  the  long  run,  for  the 
market  for  milk  and  butter  should  pick  up  also. 
Butter  prices  are  most  discouraging  at  the  present 
time,  selling  at  the  lowest  figures  since  the  war. 
We  need  more  consumers,  eating  more  butter  and 
other  dairy  products,  but  consumption  of  dairy 
products  is  not  going  to  continue  to  increase  if 
there  is  a  long  period  of  business  depression  in 
the  cities.  w 

No  one  can,  of  course,  prophesy  the  future, 
and  all  of  this  is  more  or  less  theory,  but  any¬ 
way  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
better  prices  for  wheat  will  bring  more  money  to 
farmers  and  help  to  bring  about  an  agricultural 
revival  that  farmers  have  waited  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  some  figures  on 
the  actual  wheat  situation  may  be  interesting. 

The  1929  world  wheat  crop  in  countries  other 
than  Russia  and  China  has  been  estimated  at 
3,400,000,000  bushels,  against  3,930,000,000  bu¬ 
shels  in  1928.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  the  harvest  had  not  been  completed  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  on  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember,  but  the  reports  indicate  that  the  wheat 
crops  in  Australia  and  Argentine  will  be  200,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  they  were  in  1928. 

Taken  altogether,  the  world  supplies  of  wheat 
produced  in  1929  appear  to  be  from  300,000,000 
to  350,000,000  bushels  below  that  of  1928.  In  the 
United  States,  the  production  of  all  wheat  is  es¬ 
timated  at  806,508,000  bushels,  compared  with 
914,876,000  bushels  in  1928,  and  an  average  of 
809,668,000  bushels  during  the  preceding  five 
years. 

The  effect  of  the  wheat  shortage  on  prices  is 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Is  Farming  a  Business  ? 

An  Inventory  of  Farm  Practices  Shows  Both  Assets  and  Liabilities 

By  DR.  V.  B.  HART 


AT  this  time  of  year  when  so  many  farmers 
are  taking  their  annual  inventories  and 
filing  credit  statements  at  their  banks,  it 
might  be  well  for  us  to  take  an  inventory 
of  farm  business  practices  in  general  and.  to  note 
the  progress  which  farmers  have  made  in  putting 
agriculture  on  a  better  business  basis.  A  com- 
parison  of  the  present  ways  in  which  agricultural 
business  is  now  being  conducted  with  those  of 
earlier  times  shows  some  very  marked  changes. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  which  a  1930 
inventory  of  farm  business  practices  shows  is  a 
sane  and  business-like  regard  for  cooperative  as¬ 
sociations.  An  inventory  taken  fifteen  years  ago 
would  have  shown  a  large  amount  of  emotional 
enthusiasm  over  cooperatives.  This  enthusiasm 
based  on  the  reasoning  that  because  co¬ 
operative  associations  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  doing  some  particular  pieces 
of  work,  cooperation  was  a  panacea 
for  all  agricultural  ills,  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  put  down  as  an  asset 
on  a  1915  inventory.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  wild  wave  of  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  cooperation  was  really  a 
liability.  It  resulted  not  only  in  the 
formation  of  many  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  which  had  no  legiti¬ 
mate  place  in  our  agricultural  system ; 
but  also  later  when  these  unsound  co¬ 
operatives  failed  brought  on  an  equal¬ 
ly  emotional  wave  of  unwarranted 
pessimism  concerning  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  in  general. 

From  the  ashes  of  these  two  coop¬ 
erative  fires — one  of  unwarranted 
optimism  and  the  other  of  equally  un~ 
warranted  pessimism  has  emerged 


stead  of  emotional  enthusiasm,  which  was  a  ques¬ 
tionable  asset ;  or  unwarranted  pessimism,  which 
was  a  decided  liability,  we  can  put  down  on  our 
inventory  as  a  decidedly  valuable  asset,  a  better 
understanding  of  what  jobs  can  and  cannot  be 
done  successfully  by  cooperation  and  a  demand 
in  the  minds  of  farmers  for  conducting  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  on  sound  business  principles. 

Another  asset  for  our  inventor)  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  our  credit  situation.  A  survey 
made  in  New  York  eight  years  ago  showed  that 
three  quarters  of  short  time  credit  used  by  dairy 
farmers  was  merchant  credit  and  that  this  credit 
cost  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent  per  year  as 


T  ■  J.  U 

generally  sound  and  business-like  re¬ 
gard  for  cooperative  associations.  In- 


lt  pays  to  pay  cash.  A  banker  does  not  sell  feed, 
should  not  be  expected  to  sell  credit. 


compared  to  six  per  cent  for  bank  credit.  In  1925 
the  cost  of  the  merchant  credit  involved  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  New  York  State’s  annual  feed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  bill  at  a  fourteen  per  cent  rate  amounted 
to  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Had  this  credit 
been  obtained  from  banks  it  would  have  meant 
a  saving  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  increased  use  of  farm  inventories  and 
credit  statements  together  with  the  inducements 
offered  by  cash  discounts  has  done  much  to  put 
agricultural  credit  on  a  better  basis.  Farmers 
have  realized  the  injustice  of  charging  the  same 
price  to  the  cash  and  credit  customers,  and  when 
no  cash  discounts  have  been  available  in  their 
own  communities  have  frequently  sent  their  busi¬ 
ness  elsewhere.  Merchants  have  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  the  man  who  uses 
credit  pay  for  it  and  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  left  to  hold  the  bag  on  the  credit 
business  if  they  make  no  difference 
between  cash  and  credit  prices  when 
their  competitors  do.  One  answer  to 
the  refusal  of  merchants  and  dealers 
to  give  cash  discounts  and  persistence 
in  making  the  cash  customer  pay  for 
the  cost  of  carrying  other  people’s 
credit  has  been  the  organization  of 
farmers’  cooperative  associations  to 
handle  farm  supplies  on  a  cash  basis. 

In  our  1930  inventory  we  should 
most  certainly  not  fail  to  put  down 
an  item  about  the  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  now  making  it  an  annual 
practice  to  take  an  inventory  and  file 
a  credit  statement  at  their  banks.  Fast 
year  in  New  York  State  alone,  over 
23,000  farmers  applied  to  their  local 
farm  bureau  or  banks  for  a  copy  of  a 
farm  inventory  and  credit  statement 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 


A  feed  dealer 
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Give  Farmers  a  Fair  Tariff  Deal 


ON  December  i6th  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  and  several  other  papers  published 
an  advertisement,  entitled  “AN  OPEN  LET¬ 
TER  TO  THE  CONGRESS  FROM  2,000,000 
FARMERS.”  This  message  was  sponsored  by 
dozens  of  American  farm  organizations  and  is  so 
much  to  the  point,  and  states  our  sentiments  so 
exactly  that  we  are  passing  it  on  to  you  here : 
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posed  which  will  keep  these  party  pledges.  The  near 
future  will  tell  whether  agriculture  is  to  get  the 
tariff  equality  promised  (and  industry  is  to  secure 
an  additional  purchasing  power  greater  than  can 
possibly  be  secured  from  foreign  markets)  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  agricultural  collapse  is  to  be  complete. 

“In  its  proposal  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  united  agriculture  (representing  directly 
over  2,500,000  farmers?)  has  asked  for  tariff  rates 
which  will  give  this  market  to  him  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  ability  to  supply  it.  These  rates,  on  which 
farmers  in  the  East,  West,  North  and  South  are 
agreed,  are  now  before  Congress.  They  should  be 
granted  without  delay. 

“Agriculture  is  convinced  its  cause  is  just.  The 
responsibility  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Congress;  hence 
this  appeal. 

“Let  us  remain  “one  nation  indivisible  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.” 


“Since  1919  the  income  of  American  industry  has 
increased  from  fifty  billion  to  seventy-six  billion 
dollars  per  year. 

“During  the  same  period  agricultural  income  has 
decreased  $3,466,000,000  which  is  75%  as  much  as 
the  total  value  of  all  exports  from  the  United  States. 

“Much  of  this  difference  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  present  tariff  there  is  a  wide  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  protection  given  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  we  believe  that  the  degree  of  protection 
is  reflected  in  the  relative  prosperity  of  these  groups. 

“This  unsatisfactory  condition  has  brought  about 
a  situation  which  might  almost  be  termed  a  collapse 
of  the  agricultural  industry,  greatly  reducing  its 
purchasing  power.  This  resulted  in  pledges  by 
both  great  political  parties  to  place  agriculture  on 
a  tariff  parity  with  industry. 

“A  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  adjusting  -the  schedules  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products  so  as  to  place  agriculture  on  an 
equal  basis  with  industry. 

“We  are  exceedingly  disappointed  with  the  results 
and  believe  that  there  is  grave  danger  that  party 
pledges  to  agriculture  will  not  be  kept  and  that  the 
present  disastrous  condition  will  continue. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  American  industry  realiz¬ 
es  the  greater  market  it  would  have  at  home  if  nor¬ 
mal  buying  power  were  restored  to  the  farmers  of 
the  nation.  There  are  6,500,000  individual  farm  units 
with  a  present  purchasing  power  of  twelve  billion 
dollars  which  will  make  attractive  buyers  for  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  if  they  are  given  proper  tariff  protection. 
This  buying  power,  we  believe,  will  be  increased  by 
several  billion  dollars  if  the  campaign  pledges  to 
agriculture  as  printed  on  this  page  are  kept. 

“American  industry  seems  to  be  ignoring  this  fact 
and  devoting  its  attention  to  developing  foreign 
markets  at  the  expense  of  agriculture — forgetting 
this  great  potential  home  market. 

“Under  equal  protection  the  price  paid  by  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  might  be  slightly  higher  per  unit,  but  his 
domestic  market  would  be  vastly  greater. 

“The  agricultural  regions  have  supported  a.  policy 
of  protection  in  the  past.  A  condition  has  developed 
where  this  policy  will  prove  a  disadvantage  to  agri¬ 
culture  unless  agriculture  is  placed  on  a.  tariff  equal¬ 
ity  with  industry. 

“From  a  standpoint  of  permanent  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  and  from  the  standpoint  of  fairness,  we  are 
appealing  to  the  industries  of  America,  to  demand  of 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  tariff  measure  which 
will  give  the  promised  equality  to  agriculture. 

“United  agriculture  has  presented  its  case.  After 


Farm  and  City  Meetings 


“You  are  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to 
agriculture  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  living 
on  our  farms.  I  am,  therefore,  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  a  Plattsburg  paper  that  may  interest  you.  I 
am  confident  that  a  meeting  of  this  kind  is  of  great 
value  to  the  business  men,  as  well  as  the  farmers, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  more  of  them. 


THE  clipping  was  from  the  Plattsburgh  Daily 
Republican,  and  described  a  meeting  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  business  men  at  a  Harvest  Dinner 
given  by  the  Plattsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
We  fully  agree  with  the  letter — that  more  of  such 
meetings  would  be  very  helpful  to  all  concerned. 

Nearly  every  city  and  village  has  its  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  a  business  men’s  luncheon  club, 
such  as  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs.  Many  of 
these  organizations  are  inviting  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  country  to  their  meetings.  More 
should  do  so.  Today  more  than  ever  before,  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  business  in  the  nearby  village  or 
city  are  dependent  on  each  other,  and  the  only 
way  to  bring  about  understanding  of  mutual 
problems  and  difficulties  is  by  farmers  and  village 
or  city  men  getting  together  as  frequently  as 
possible. 


More  Money  for  New  Jersey  Dirt 
Roads — How  About  New  York 


OUR  New  Jersey  edition  for  December  2S 
carried  the  good  news  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  Highway  Commission  has  allotted  $2,- 
100,000  to  the  counties  for  the  improvement  of 
the  township  roads.  This  is  nearly  one  million 
dollars  additional  help  for  the  town  roads  of  New 
Jersey.  The  farm  organizations,  the  Highway 
Commission  and  others  responsible  for  this  pro¬ 
gressive  and  needed  step  are  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

News' comes  from  Washington  that  the  next 
big  push  for  new  road  building  will  be  on  the 
secondary  roads,  that  is,  the  so-called  farm-to- 
market  roads.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appro¬ 
priate  large  sums  of  money,  to  be  matched  by 
State  funds,  and  spent  on  the  lesser  roads  which 
connect  with  the  present  Federal  Aid  System  of 
roads. 

The  Federal  Aid  System,  comprising  about  7% 
of  our  total  post  road  mileage,  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  approximately  $75,000,000  a  year  since  1921. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  the  usual  state  and  county 
road  expenditures,  we  now  have  a  wonderful 
system  of  hard  surfaced  roads  connecting  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  county  seats  and  the  larger  cities 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  contention  of  the 
farm  papers  and  of  farm  organizations  that 
special  Federal  aid  should  now  be  given  to  the 
lesser  roads  which  the  farmer  must  travel  before 
he  can  get  to  the  present  Federal  Aid  highways. 

In  1928,  there  was  a  total  of  3,016,000  miles  of 
recognized  post  roads  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this,  only  306,000  miles  were  included  in  the  State 
and  Federal  systems.  The  remaining  2,710,000 
miles  had  to  be  looked  after  by  county  and  town 
authorities  and  with  local  funds.  This  mileage 


The  condition  of  the 
farms  still  located  on  a  mud  road  is  worse  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  before  hard  roads  became 
common. 

In  New  York  State,  last  year,  great  progress 
was  made  in  obtaining  more  financial  help  from 
the  State  for  county  roads.  The  job  on  which 
Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  is  now  centering  its  attention  is  to 
get  more  help  for  the  township  or  dirt  roads. 
Here  is  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  active  sup¬ 
port  of  local  farmers  and  local  meetings  of  farm¬ 
ers  this  winter.  , 

This  fight  for  better  dirt  roads  was  started 
some  years  ago  by  American  ‘Agriculturist, 
before  very  many  others  were  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  It  is  now  beginning  to  receive  some  of 
the  attention  that  it  deserves,  and  this  publication 
is  committed  to  the  proposition  of  seeing  the  fight 
through  until  every  good  farm  has  good  road 
service. 


The  Height  of  Absurdity 


A  RECENT  report  from  the  Government  Re- 


Lclamation  Service  at  Washington  boasts  that 
during  1929  the  Reclamation  Service  “turned 
149,995  acres  of  gray  desert  into  blossoming  farm 
land.”  This  same  report  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
total  land  that  is  irrigated  by  the  government  is 
now  2,677,100  acres,  producing  crops  valued  at 
$i43,573,070- 

What  cheering  news!  Is  there  anything  more 
absurd  in  all  of  the  absurd  things  that  come  out 
of  Washington  than  that  of  the  government 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  aid  agriculture, 
and  at  the  same  time  millions  more  to  put  more 
land  into  production.  Certainly  the  government 
is  following  with  a  vengeance  the  old  biblical  ad¬ 
monition  not  to  let  one  hand  know  what  the  other 


hand  is  doing. 


Says  Sheep  Pay 


“I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  two  recent 
articles  by  Dr.  Hart  and  Mark  Smith  on  the  subject 
of  sheep.  When  anyone  mentions  sheep,  I  always 
“sit  right  up  and  take  notice.”  If  I  ever  had  to  farm 
without  a  good  sized  flock  of  ewes,  I  would  not 
farm  at  all. 

“The  crops  may  fail;  the  hens  and  cows  go  on  a 
strike,  but  that  bunch  of  sheep  keep  right  on  grow¬ 
ing  wool  and  producing  lambs. 

“My  sheep  pasture  would  be  lying  idle  and  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  bushes  if  it  were  not  for  my  flock,  as  the 
side  hills  are  too  steep  to  work,  and  the  grass  is 
not  plentiful  enough  to  make  good  grazing  for  dairy 
cow's.  So,  you  see,  I  cannot  figure  the  cost  of  sum¬ 
mer  feed  very  high.  In  the  fall  the  ewes  and  late 
lambs  grow  fat  running  over  the  meadows  and  corn 
fields  and  go  into  the  winter  in  fine  condition. 

“The  great  drawback  is  the  large  number  of  mon¬ 
grel  dogs  running  at  large.  I  don’t  think  there  will 
ever  be  an  over-supply  of  wool  or  mutton  until  the 
present  supply  of  dogs  is  cut  down. — C.  J.  S.,  JR.  ’ 

WHAT  is  there  about  a  shepherd  that  makes 
them  just  a  little  different  from  the  rest  of 
us?  We  do  not  think  we  have  ever  known 
a  real  sheep  man  that  was  not  enthusiastic.  We 
/ill  go  further — we  have  never  known  one  who 


w 


was  not  a  good  citizen  and  a  gentleman. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  man  who  is 
not  a  natural  lover  of  sheep  will  not  make  much 
of  a  success  in  the  business.  There  are,  however 
thousands  of  more  farms,  particularly  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  East,  where  sheep  will  pay 
they  can  be  protected  from  dogs  and  if  the 


if 


owner  likes  the  business. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


A  BRISK  wind  was  blowing  that  morning 
At  the  rail  of  the  ferry  stood  side  by  side 


towering  Yankee  and  a  diminutive  Chinaman, 
the  latter  dressed  in  his  native  costume. 

The  Chinaman  was  in  a  conversations 
mood. 

“Belly  cold  dees  mornin’,”  he  said,  beaming 

comprises  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  nar-  up^at  the  white  man. 
row  and  poorly  ke£t  roads  that  serve  local  com¬ 
munities.  A  gigantic  task  confronts  those  who 


are  moving  toward  the  rapid  improvement  of  he  growled. 


But  the  Yank  was  unsympathetic. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  stick  your  shirt  tail  in 
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OF  all  the  months  which  go  to  make  up  the 
rolling  year,  I  think  there  is  none  other 
that  for  sheer.  Overflowing  beauty  can 
equal  October  at  its  best.  Next  I  choose 
June  but  not  even  the  tender  greens  and  dense 
shadows  and  brilliant  sunshine  of  that  sweet 

time  can  thrill  me  as  does 
the  almost  barbaric  flaming 
splendor  of  crimson  and 
gold  and  russet  which  we 
know  in  the  tenth  month. 
Those  who  have  traveled 
very  widely  say  that  this 
brilliant  woodland  coloring 
is  a  phenomenon  that  much 
of  the  world  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  and  that 
reaches  its  most 
remarkable  de- 

Jared  Van  Wa^enen,  Jr.  Vel°Pment  in  OUr 

own 'north  east¬ 
ern  states.  I  am  fortunate  because 
from  my  back  door,  I  look  out  upon  a 
steep  hillside  of  forest.  It  is  only  a 
half  mile  away  and  a  hundred  or  two 
acres  in  extent.  In  early  summer  it 
looks  green  and  cool  and  restful  on 
hot  glaring  days  and  when  early  to 
mid-October  comes,  it  is,  I  suppose,  as 
riotously  lovely  as  any  equal  area  of 
forest  shall  I  say  in  all  the  world. 

This  is  no  especial  privilege  or  dis¬ 
tinction  of  mine  because  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  A.  A.  folk  who  live 
amid  surroundings  just  as  wonderful. 

Let  me  confess,  however,  that  mv 
joy  in  October  has  one  tinge  of  regret 
a  sort  of  shadow  in  the  sun — be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  help  remembering  that 
after  the  last  of  October  comes  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember  and  November  is  usually  more  gray  than 
gold  even  if  there  be  Thanksgiving  to  make  a 
bright  spot  in  it. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

But  I  forget  my  theme  because  I  intended  to 
write  of  a  little  pilgrimage  to  the  Nutmeg  State. 

On  an  October  day  as  perfect  as  any  I  can  re¬ 
member,  the  Madam  and  I  were  rather  leisurely 
driving  down  the  Connecticut  Valley  from 
Springfield  to  Hartford.  This  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  regions  in  America — not  quite  as  ancient  as 
Tidewater  Virginia  or  the  Hudson  Valley  or 
Plymouth  but  men  and  women  have  been  living 
and  loving  and  dying  here  for  almost  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  History  of  the  Indian  Wars  lies  thick 
along  the  Valley.  In  New  York  State,  our  Indian 
troubles  came  mainly  not  because  the  Indians 
fought  on  theif  own  initiative  for  their  own 
cause,  but  because  they  fought  as  allies  of  either 
the  French  or  British.  But 
from  a  very  early  date  and 
entirely  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  tribes  passionately  and 
savagely  resisted  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Whites 
upon  their  dominions.  To¬ 
day  the  valley  is  a  land  of 
cities,  of  villages— some  in¬ 
dustrial,  some  residential. 

The  old  valley  hamlets  have 
white  Congregational  meet¬ 
ing  houses  with  pillared  por¬ 
ticoes  and  some  of  the  farm 
houses  are  very  old  and 
stand  under  old  trees. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  may  as  well  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  best  land 
and  the  agriculture  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  is  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  hands,  of  the 
Poles.  In  the  first  generation 


An  American  Bastile  of  a  Century  and  a  Half  Ago 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

he  is  a  ruthless  worker,  driving  himself  and  his 
wife  and  his  numerous  brood  in  the  field  from 
sun  to  sun,  but  his  children  will  not  do  things 
that  way. 

I  am  one  of  those — now  rather  uncommon  and 
among  sociologists  unpopular — folks  who  retain 
a  sort  of  easy  going  faith  in  the  magic  powers 
of  the  celebrated  American  Melting  Pot.  I  say 
this  with  a  degree  of  trepidation  because  I  know 
the  experts  are  “agin  me.” 

In  any  event,  the  Pot  is  getting  in  its  work 
for  the  Pole  is  beginning  to  fuse  with  the  old 
Yankee  Stock — the  rural  aristocracy  if  you  will 
— and  this  amalgamating  process  will  go  on  with 


A  photographic  reproduction  of  an  early  woodcut  of  Newgate  prison 
made  more  than  a  century  ago. 

accelerated  speed  as  the  distinction  becomes  less 
evident.  Young  love  is  sometimes  less  prudent 
that  its  elders  counsel  and  lias  no  fear  of  crossing 
nationalistic  lines.  I  remember  the  case  of  a 
young  man  whose  family  name  is  an  honorable 
one  in  the  Valley  since  the  very  beginning  and 
who  could  tell  a  list  of  eight  generations  of 
grandfathers  who  have  been  farmers  and  church¬ 
men  and  deacons  and  Selectment  (that  splendid 
old  New  England  name  for  Town  Supervisor) 
but  the  boy  looked  upon  the  daughter  of  a  Polish 
farmer  and  found  her  good  and  married  her. 

Strangest  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  I  heard  the 
matter  discussed  and  did  not  learn  that  anybody 
concerned  was  greatly  shocked  because  he  had 
wed  but  not  with  a  Puritan  Maid. 


But  I  wander  very  far  from  my  theme  because 
I  began  meaning  to  write  the  story  of  what  has 


A  view  of  the  walls  of  old  Newgate  as  they  appear  today. 


been  called  the  most  remarkable  ruin  in  New 
England. 

A  dozen  or  so  miles  north  of  Hartford,  we  left 
the  main  river  road  and  turned  west  into  the  back 
country — a  region  of  rocks  and  crooked  roads 
and  little  farms  and  hills — not  high  but  steep  and 
rugged — typical  “hill  country”  for  New  England 
but  not  for  New  York.  We  find  something  of 
New  England  geology  and  hence  New  England 
landscape  in  our  Hudson  River  Counties  but 
most  of  our  State  is  a  radically  different  region. 

Seven  or  eight  miles  back  from  the  river  by 
rather  devious  ways  we  came  to  the  summit  of  a 
barren  hill  which  to  the  west  dropped  off  in  a 
steep  escarpment  that  was  a  half  precipice  and 
crowning  the  summit  are  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  Newgate  Prison. 

The  old  place  may  well  have  ghosts 
that  walk  o’nights. 

“The  ghosts  of  mining  men 
Revisit  earth  again 
And  make  old  mines  their  den.” 

Surely  ghosts  have  walked  on  this 
wind  swept  hill  top  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years. 

It  was  probably  the  earliest  copper 
mine  in  the  eastern  states.  It  was  a 
colonial  prison  before  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  It  was  a  place  for  the  con¬ 
finement  of  British  sympathisers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  and  then  for  al¬ 
most  fifty  years  it  was  the  official 
State  Prison  for  Connecticut  and  later 
still  it  was  the  scene  of  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  build  a  copper  industry. 
Surely  there  is  history  and  to  spare. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  (1876) 
when  it  was  far  easier  than/  now  to^ 
collect  the  local  traditions  of  the  place, ^an  antii 
quarian,  Richard  H.  Phelps,  published  a  thin  lilj 
tie  volume  “Old  Newgate  of  Connecticut”  if 
which  he  has  brought  together  a  considerable 
collection  of  what  are  evidently  tales  of  the  ole, 
Prison.  In  addition  he  has  a  good  many  docu¬ 
mented  facts  taken  from  old  townships  and  state 
records  which  enabled  him  to  write  in  consecu¬ 
tive  fashion  the  story  of  Newgate  almost  from 
the  beginning. 

In  outline  the  story  is  this : 

As  early  as  1707  a.  group  of  men  who  must 
have  represented  what  we  call  the  “local  capital¬ 
ists”  of  that  far  off  time  formed  a  company  to 
mine  copper  on  a  wind  swept  hill  top  some  fifteen 
or  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Hartford.  It  is 
surely  most  remarkable  that  at  this  very  early 
date  anyone  should  have  discovered  the  presence 
of  copper  among  these  very  ordinary  looking 
Connecticut  hills.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  vein  has 

been  traced  for  several  miles 
and  mining  and  smelting  op¬ 
erations  have  been  conducted 
in  two  or  three  places.  Our 
earliest  settlers  everywhere 
had  a  keen  scent  for  mineral 
wealth  and  they  found  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  many  localities  but 
never  a  great  deal  anywhere. 
Small  quantities  of  gold  have 
been  panned  in  half  a  dozen 
of  our  Atlantic  States.  Ver¬ 
mont,  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  all  have  their  aban¬ 
doned  copper  workings 
Lead  has  been  worked  in 
New  York  and  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  State  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  but  what  has  iron 
mines  that  might  be  profit¬ 
able  if  there  were  in  the 
world  anything  remotely 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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could  talk 


pasture  expert  speaking: 


“We  cows  get  good  graz¬ 
ing  on  our  farm.  Our 
Boss  limes  his  pasture 
and  gives  each  acre  600 
pounds  of  his  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  when  grass  first 
starts  in  die  spring.  We 
work  only  a  couple  of 
hours  to  fill  up  on  fine 
green  feed.  Our  energy 
is  saved  to  make  milk. 

“We  had  a  hard  time 
before  our  pasture  was 
fertilized.  All  day  and 
half  die  night  we  were 
searching  for  good  grass. 
We  had  to  be  fed  in  the 
barn  to  keep  us  produc¬ 
ing.  Our  Boss  got  tired 
of  most  of  his  milk  check 
going  for  feeds.  He  de¬ 


cided  to  fertilize  an  acre 
of  pasture  for  each  cow. 

“Pastures,  like  potatoes, 
are  a  cash  crop  and  need 
balanced  plant  food.  Po¬ 
tato  fertilizer,  containing 
plenty  of  potash,  brings 
back  clovers  and  good 
grasses  and  crowds  out 
weeds.  It  keeps  our  pas¬ 
ture  in  tip-top  shape.  No 
wonder  we  are  content¬ 
ed  cows.” 

FREE— MAIL  THE  COUPON 
I - - - 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau  | 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY-  I 
ot  Amsterdam,  Holland 

19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  | 


Please  send  me  information 
on  the  proper  fertilization 
of  pastures. 

Name 


I 


Address 
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me  center  plot  received  superphosphate  and  limestone.  The  plot - - 

received  limestone  and  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  plenty  of  potash 
Haring  an  extremely  dry  season  the  right  plot  yielded  7,411  pounds  mort 
green  weight  than  the  center  plot. 
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Gill’s  Early  Market  for  Early  Profits 


Northern  Grown 
Tomato  Seed 

Far  superior  to  south¬ 
ern  grown  seed  for 
New  England.  Harris’ 
tomato  seed  is  grown  on 
our  own 
farms  in 
Northern  New 
York.  Also  many 
other 
seeds 
which  are 
sold  direct 
to  gardeners. 
Certified  Seed 
Potatoes,  Oats, 
Barley,  etc.,  at 
prices  lower  than 
city  seedsmen 
charge. 


The  Earliest  sweet  corn  always 
sells  at  the  highest  prices  of  the 
season.  Why  not  get  the  top 
price?  GilTs  Early  Market  has 
good  large  ears  which  mature 
before  any  other  corn  is 

ready,  and  therefore,  sells 

at  tie  top  price. 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Ban¬ 
tam  is  the  earliest  pel low 
corn  of  the  Bantam  type. 
Harris'  Early  Giant  pep¬ 
per  is  the  earliest  and 
most  prolific  large 
pepper. 

Many  other  good 
things  that  bring 
profit  to  the  grow¬ 
er.  Don’t  miss 
them.  Catalog 
and  wholesale 
price  list 
free. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  D.  Box  142,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

STo Ted  Seeds 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  suw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


The  Cost  of  Electric  Power 


HAVING  just  se¬ 
cured  standard 
public  electric  service  this  fall  after 
having  used  a  farm  electric  light  and 
power  plant  for  eight  and  one-half 
years  I  have  been  interested  in  review¬ 
ing  and  comparing 
costs.  It  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that 
readers  who  have 
plants  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  these 
figures  for  com¬ 
parison,  and  those 
who  have  not,  for 
the  information.  So 
I  give  them  for 
what  they  may  be 
worth. 

The  plant  and 
the  service  secured 
from  it  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  I  would  buy  another 
plant  if  I  could  not  get  public  service 
current.  But  if  I  could  get  standard 
public  current  I  would  certainly  never 
think  of  buying  a  plant  because  it  is 
much  more  expensive  both  in  first  cost 
and  in  operation.  Moreover,  a  farm 
electric  plant  calls  for  more  personal 
care  and  anxiety  and  has  certain  limi¬ 
tations  which  standard  service  does 
not  entail.  And  the  older  the  plant  the 
more  true  this  becomes. 

Plant  was  Used  Heavily 

Our  32  volt  2V2  horse  plant  has  had 
heavy  demands  on  it.  It  has  lighted 
my  own  house  with  24  light  openings 
since  May  1921,  and  since  January 
1924  has  lighted  my  tenant  house  with 
17  light  openings.  In  addition  it  has 
furnished  light  to  four  openings  (with 
60-75  watt  bulbs)  for  hens,  three  in  the 
garage  and  yard  and  four  in  the  bam. 
It  has  also  operated  two  XA  horse  power 
motors  running  hard  and  soft  water 
systems,  another  14  horse  power  motor 
for  washing  machine,  a  standard  elec¬ 
tric  vacuum  cleaner  and  an  electric 
iron.  This  is  a  total  of  52  light  openings 
and  4  power  openings  and  they  have 
all  been  in  constant  normal  use. 

The  plant  was  purchased  in  May 
1921  at  a  net  cost  of  $607.48  including 
13  storage  cells.  In  June  1926  the  bat¬ 
teries  had  to  be  replaced  with  a  new 
set, — this  time  16  cells  costing  $173. 
Plant  and  batteries  were  sold  in  De¬ 
cember  1929  for  $25.00.  The  second  set 
of  batteries  were  practically  used  up. 
The  generator  was  in  good  condition 
but  the  engine  must  have  all  new 
working  parts  which  might  cost  about 
$50.  Such  a  plant  would,  of  course,  have 
brought  more  money  in  a  section  where 
electric  lines  are  not  generally  avail¬ 
able.  In  this  section  75  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  farms  have  service  lines  avail¬ 
able.  The  total  net  cost  of  the  plant 
investment  was,  therefore,  $755.48 
which  for  the  8.6  years  of  use  meant 
a  depreciation  of  $87.85  annually  or 
$7.32  per  month.  Repairs  for  the  whole 
period,  including  one  complete  over¬ 
haul,  were  $114.50  or  an  average  of 
$13.33  per  year  and  $1.11  per  month. 

During  the  early  life  of  the  plant 
we  used  kerosene  which  was  then 
much  cheaper  than  gasoline.  Later, 
however,  gas  became  re¬ 
latively  cheaper,  and 
kerosene  was  less  effici¬ 
ent  in  the  plant  as  its 
load  was  increased  and 
its  parts  became  worn. 

Since  1925  only  gasoline 
has  been  burned.  In  the 
103  months  of  the  plant’s 
life  2942  gallons  of  kero¬ 
sene  and  gasoline  cost¬ 
ing  $448.97  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $52.21  per  year 
and  $4.35  per  month, 
have  been  burned.  The 
plant  also  required  248 
quarts  of  oil,  costing 
$38.87  or  $4.52  per  year 
and  37  cents  per  month. 

So  far  these  are  all  cash 
costa.  We  might  add 


$150.27  interest 
charges  which 
would  he  $17.47  per  year  or  $1.45  per 
month  more  and  this  would  be  a  legit¬ 
imate  charge.  But  let  us  consider  cash 
costs  alone. 

Summarizing  these  costs  then,  we 
find  the  8.6  year  total,  the  annual  and 
the  monthly  cash  costs  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Total 

Annual 

Monthly 

Depreciation 

$755.48 

$87.85 

$7.32 

Repair* 

144.50 

13.33 

Ml 

Fuel 

448.97 

5UM 

4.35 

on 

38.87 

4J2 

JS7 

Total  Cash  Cost _ 

_  $1 ,357-82 

$157-*! 

$13.13 

These  costs  seem  high,  hut  they  in¬ 
clude  everything  except  our  own  labor 
caring  for  the  plant  and  interest  on 
the  investment.  I  think  that  many 
times  we  deceive  ourselves  as  to  costs 
by  counting  only  fuel  costs.  These  fig¬ 
ures  mean  that  I  must  use  an  average 
of  $13.15  of  current  per  month  to  equal 
the  cost  of  the  private  power  plant 
even  assuming  that  the  services  are 
equal  which  they  are  not. 

Even  though  I  had  to  contribute 
$200.  toward  the  cost  of  the  power  Hue 
and  if  I  charge  this  all  off  in  five  years 
my  annual  and  monthly  depreciation 
cost  will  be  less  than  half  of  that  of 
the  private  plant.  White  it  is  too  soon 
yet  to  t«ll  what  the  average  yearly 
and  monthly  costs  will  he  off  the  line, 
I  have  had  to  guarantee  only  $84.  per 
year  or  $7.  per  month  minimum  for  the 
first  year  and  It  appears  after  a 
month’s  use  that  this  will  cover  the 
cost  of  the  same  or  better  service. 

EDITOR'S  note — We  fear  Mr.  Burritt 
is  a  Tittle  too  optimistic  about  the  cost 
of  light  and  power  from  the  power 
lines.  Owtr  own  experience  in  using 
light  in  a  residence  without  much  of 
any  power  shows  that  the  cost  per 
month  is  considerably  above  the 
guarantee.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  readers  on  this. 

The  second  and  most  severe  ice  storm 
which  began  on  December  17th  lasted 
three  days.  The  ice  remained  on  the 
trees  until  December  26,  when  a  thaw 
took  it  off.  The  roads  are  still  icy  and 
treacherously  slippery.  We  want  no 
more  of  it,  hut  it  is  rainy  tonight  and 
the  weather  prediction  is  colder. — Hil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  December  28,  1929. 


Reforestrati  on  in  New  York 
State 

THE  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  has  prepared  a  detailed 
plan  for  acquiring  and  planting  a  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  state  forests  under  the 
Hewitt  Law  within  the  next  fifteen 
years.  The  program  calls  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  a  half  million  dollars  in 
1930  and  1931  In  addition  to  the  appro¬ 
priations  set  up  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  become  effective 
in  1932,  beginning  with  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  that  year  and  increasing  by  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  up  to 
a  maximum  of  two  million  dollars  in 
1937.  This  plan  is  an  investment  rather 
than  an  expense  as  the  plantings  will 
increase  in  value  steadily  after  they  are 
once  established. 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 
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Old  Newgate  of  Connecticut 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 


approaching  a  shortage  of  iron.  The  old 
Connecticut  mine  is  said  to  be  really 
rich  in  copper  but  the  ore  is  of  a  “re¬ 
fractory”  character — which  means  that 
its  composition  is  such  as  to  offer  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  in  smelting.  In  the 
early  days  the  ore  was  drawn  eight 
or  ten  miles  to  the  Connecticut  River 
and  from  here  shipped  to  England  for 
smelting.  Some  success  was  attained 
in  local  smelting.  Phelps  makes  the  in¬ 
teresting  agricultural  statement  that 


ble  prisoners  were  chained  to  their 
anvil  blocks. 

In  that  day,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
may  have  been  careless — or  heartless — - 
regarding  the  bodily  welfare  of  its 
prisoners  but  it  did  not  allow  their 
souls  to  be  forgotten.  So  every  Sunday 
in  due  course  the  prisoners  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  nail  shop  and  a  Divine 
delivered  a  discourse  such  as  was  judg¬ 
ed  suitable  for  the  edifying  of  their 
souls. 


where  the  ore  was  piled  on  the  river 
bank  for  shipment,  it  so  poisoned  the 
soil  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  century 
no  vegetation  grows. 

This  hill  top  mine  was  operated — 
probably  only  at  intervals — for  nearly 
seventy  years.  About  1773  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut  felt  the  need  of  a  prison 
for  the  secure  confinement  of  its  felons. 
The  man  who  first  suggested  utilizing 
the  tunnels  and  galleries  of  the  old  cop¬ 
per  mine  must  have  been  in  his  way  a 
most  original  genius. 

It  is  a  most  enlightening  commentary 
on  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  Colony  at  this  period  that  a 
committee  directed  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  prison  recommended  the  old  mine 
and  further  estimated  that  the  sum  of 
thirty-seven  pounds — say  $175.00  would 
be  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  “se¬ 
cure”  place  of  confinement.  Apparently 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
were  promptly  acted  upon  for  by  1774 
there  were  thirty  or  forty  prisoners  do¬ 
miciled  there.  For  a  year  or  two  the 
inmates  were  worked  as  miners  but  the 
possession  of  tools  made  escape  by  dig¬ 
ging  so  easy  that  this  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  the  old  mine  was  used  as  a 
place  for  political  prisoners — that  is 
for  men  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the 
American  cause.  Although  some  of 
these  were  men  of  high  degree  they 
were  treated  with  great  rigor.  Now 
that  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  are  past,  we  can  afford  to  be 
just — possibly  even  generous — to  the 
Tories  of  that  age.  Not  all  of  us  can 
see  events  or  circumstances  in  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  way.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
only  justice  if  we  say  that  in  1776 
there  were  thousands  of  men,  some  of 
them  with  high  ideals  of  public  and 
private  virtue  and  of  lofty  patriotism 
who  in  spite  of  annoyance  and  injust¬ 
ice  could  not  find  it  in  their  heart  to 
break  with  what  they  still  thought  of 
as  the  dear  Mother  Land. 

In  1790,  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
Newgate  was  made  the  States  Prison 
and  here  were  confined  the  “bad”  men 
(and  an  occasional  bad  woman)  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Murder,  robbery 
and  counterfeiting  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  common  offenses.  The  latter 
crime  is  surely  rare  enough  in  these 
days. 

There  were  a  few  female  offenders 
who  enjoyed  the  distinguishing  title  of 
“lady-birds”.  It  was  a  day  when  the 
voice  of  the  prison  reformer  had  not 
yet  been  heard  in  the  land  and  when 
it  was  universally  held  that  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  should  be  made 
“hard”. 

The  labyrinth  of  old  tunnels  and  gal¬ 
leries  was  used  as  dormitories,  bunks 
were  built  about  two  feet  above  the 
floor  and  from  time  to  time  the  luxury 
of  fresh  straw  was  provided. 

Some  accommodations  above  ground 
were  built  but  the  prisoners  generally 
preferred  to  live  below  where  in  winter 
the  temperature  was  above  freezing 
and  almost  absolutely  uniform.  The  old 
workings  were  fairly  dry  and  there 
seems  to  be  abundant  testimony  as  to 
the  general  good  health  of  those  who 
lived  in  these  gloomy  corridors. 

Working  prisoner  is  no  new  idea 
and  so  we  find  that  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  Connecticut  established 
shoe-making,  nail-forging  and  cooper¬ 
ing  to  say  nothing  of  operating  a 
tread-mill  which  furnished  power  to 
grind  grain  for  the  neighboring  far¬ 
mers.  It  is  said  that  the  “lady-birds” 
took  their  trick  on  this  instrument  of 
torture  along  with  their  masculine 
companions  in  distress. 

Nail-forging  was  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  and  some  of  the  more  incorrigi- 


Just  this  year  1929  we  have  had  a 
very  unusual  amount  of  prison  trouble 
in  New  York  State  and  we  have  an 
official  Prison  Commission  who  are 
making  an  investigation  and  who  will 
later  report.  Well — Connecticut  did  ex¬ 
actly  this  thing  in  1810  and  their  re¬ 
port  sounds  quite  as  if  it  were  penned 
of  recent  years. 

The  Commission  reported  that  the 
cost  of  food  for  prisoners  was  nine 
and  one  half  cents  per  capita  per  day 
and  the  basic  ration  was  made  up  of: 

One  pound  of  beef  or  three  quarters 


of  a  potmd  of  pork  costing  4%  cents. 

One  pound  of  flour  3  cents. 

Three  gills  of  peas  or  beans  or  two 
pounds  of  potatoes  or  three  pints  of 
cider  2  cents. 

Soup  was  served  about  four  times 
per  week.  This  was  made  by  boiling 
%  of  a  pound  of  beef,  two  pounds  of 
potatoes  and  sufficient  com  meal  to 
properly  thicken  it  It  does  not  sound 
like  a  very  appetizing  stew.  In  sum- 
mer,  rations  of  “greens”  were  furnish¬ 
ed  without  extra  charge. 

Trouble  was  experienced  because 
some  prisoners  traded  food  for  cider 
with  their  fellows  and  thus  got  to¬ 
gether  material  for  a  most  unexem- 
plary  carouse. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  past  century, 
the  prisoii  was  regarded  as  a  great 
spectacle  and  in  1810  the  report  of 
the  “Overseer”  stated  that  5400  people 
visited  the  institution. 

Finally  in  1827  the  State  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  built  at  Wethersfield  v/hat  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  model  prison — a  great, 
gloomy  stone  structure.  When  it  was 
ready,  the  question  of  transferring  the 
inmates  was  very  easily  settled.  They 
were  lashed  together  in  a  chain  gang — 
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127  of  them — and  marched  to  their  new 
home.  So  after  more  than  50  years  as 
a  prison,  the  old  copper  mine  dropped 
out  of  notice  but  two  or  three  times 
since,  companies  have  been  organized 
and  for  a  year  or  two  operations  have 
been  carried  on. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  of  my  visit 
to  old  Newgate,  I  went  down  a  per¬ 
pendicular  ladder  40  feet  and  then  de¬ 
scended  slopes  for  40  feet  more  until 
they  told  me  I  stood  in  a  maze  of  old 
workings  80  feet  beneath  the  old  pris¬ 
on  yard.  After  all,  it  was  merely  a 
“hole  in  the  ground”.  The  real  interest 
in  the  place  has  to  do  with  the  rather 
gruesome  tales  of  the  men  who  here 
long  ago  in  cheerless  fashion  lived  and 
sometimes  died. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  the  time- 
eaten  and  fire-swept  ruins  of  Newgate 
must  have  been  impressive  enough. 

Recently  it  has  been  taken  over  by 
some  parties  who  have  made  it  a  tour¬ 
ist  resort  and  who  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  cheapen  and  make 
theatrical  a  ruin  which  needs  no  ad¬ 
vertising. 

We  turned  the  car  and  left  the  place 
behind  with  no  regrets  or  wishes  to 
return. 
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Don’t  hesitate. 
Use  the  coupon! 


If  you  are  interested  in 
tractors  or  thinking  about 
one  for  your  farm,  don’t 
hesitate.  Send  in  this  coupon 
for  full  information . .  today. 
Advance  -  Rumely 
Thresher  Co.,  Inc., 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


Harrisburg:,  Ka. 

Bateman  Bros.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


never  won  a  blue  ribbon 


With  stock  .  .  .  produce  ...  or  tractors  .  .  .  those  extra  points 
that  make  a  prize  winner  better  than  the  “also  rans”  are  the 
result  of  someone’s  singleness  of  purpose.  A  specialist  does  one 
thing  .  .  .  and  does  it  better  than  anyone  else. 

For  over  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Advance  -  Rumely  has 
concentrated  on  the  design  and  manufacture  of  power  farming 
machinery ,  exclusively. 

The  new  Rumely  Do  All  Tractors 
The  new  Rumely  DoAll  Tractors  are  outstanding  examples  of 
the  benefits  obtainable  from  Advance  -  Rumely’s  specialization. 

These  powerful  little  tractors  handle  as  easily  as  automobile* 
— turn  in  a  short  radius — work  close  to  fences  and  trees. 

You  can  do  the  work  of  weeks  in  a  few  days  with  a  DoAll.  It 
draws  a  two-bottom  14-inch  plow  over  5  to  8  acres  a  day.  Har¬ 
rows  60  to  100  acres;  seeds  50  to  100  acres;  or  plants  25  to  50 
acres.  Handles  any  hay  tool,  pulls  the  largest  grain  or  com  binder 
and  drives  a  medium-sized  silo  filler  or  a  22-inch  thresher.  De¬ 
velops  10%  more  power  than  similar  tractors. 

Rumely  DoAll  Tractors  come  in  a  46-inch  tread,  non-convert¬ 
ible  unit,  or  in  treads  up  to  87  inches,  convertible  for  cultivation 
of  all  row  crops. 


The  New  Rumely 
Non-convertible  DoAll  Tractor 
with  46"  tread 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


The  Rumely  Line  includes  OilPoI]  Tractors,  DoAll  Convertible  Tractors,  DoAll 
46-inch  Tread  4-Wheel  Tractors,  Grain  and  Rice  Threshers,  Combine-Harvesters, 
Busker- -Shredders,  Alfalfa  and  Clover  Hullers,  Bean  and  Pea  Hullcrs,  Silo  Fillers, 
Corn  Shellers  and  Winch  Tractors. 


Ad v anc e - R um e jly  Thresher  Co-,  Inc. 
Dept.  CO,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Serviced  through  30  Branches  and 
Warehouses. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  de¬ 
scribing  New  Rumely  DoAll  Tractors. 

Name . . 

Address . 

City . State . 


k 
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TOWN  and  COUNTRY 
’  Home  Owners  Are  Dress¬ 
ing  Up  Their  Grounds 

What  a  change  in  the  last  few  years!  No  longer  does  one  find  the  bar¬ 
ren,  uninteresting  places  of  yesterday,  for  today  they  are  dressed  with 
colorful  flowering  shrubs,  trees  and  plants. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  assisting  our  friends  and  customers  in 
beautifying  their  home  grounds.  In  fact,  so  many  home  owners  call 
upon  us  for  advice  that  we  have  a  special  department  to  solve  their 
home  planting  problems.  We  furnish  complete  plans  that  show  just  how 
to  do  it.  These  plans  are  free,  as  explained  in  our  new  catalog. 

New  Varieties  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
“Approved  by  Green’s’ 


all  have  prorod  worthy  of  our  endorse¬ 
ment — so  we  recommend  them  to  yon. 


and  the  Cortland  Apple — the  scientifi¬ 
cally  Improved  McIntosh. 


Here  are  lust  a  few:  Talisman  Rosa. 
Rosa  Hugonis — “the  golden  rose  of 
China."  Watkins  and  Simpson’s  Del¬ 
phiniums.  Viola  Jersey  Gem  —  two 
new  perennials.  Beauty- Bush — a  foun¬ 
tain  of  pink  loveliness.  Mastodon 
Strawberry,  Caco  Grape,  Bose  Pear- 


In  addition  to  the  many  new  varie¬ 
ties.  we  offer  hundreds  of  others.  In¬ 
cluding  those  good  old  standbys  you 
Just  can’t  do  without — all  ready  to  add 
beauty  and  value  to  your  grounds  and 
profits  in  your  orchards. 


Send  for  Green’s  Free  Catalog  now 


It’s  distinctly  different — illustrated  in  Nature’s  Colors .  with  64  pages  of 
helpful  planting  information  for  Home  Owners  and  Fruit  Growers.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  Special  Collection  Offers,  such  as  50  Gortland  apple  trees  for  $12.50 


Buy  direct  from  Green's  at  grower’s  prices — you  save  half. 
Cash  Discounts  for  early  orders — Satisfaction  guaranteed 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATORS 

Famous  Everywhere 
because  one  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40%  uses  all  waste  heat. 


“FRIEND” 


A  NEW  LINE  FOR  I9IO 

Of  vegetable  and  orchard  dusters,  spray¬ 
ing  and  dusting  materials  and  the  well 
known  line  of  “friend”  sprayers. 

Visit  our  exhibit  at  the  Rochester  show 
January  15,  16  and  17  or  write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


KELLYS’ 

Certified 
TREES 

Mean 
Better 
Profits 

Orchardists  of  national  rep¬ 
utation  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 
celebration  of  our  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  Year — 50  years  of 
conscientious  service.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

339  CHERRY  ST„  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— -Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

1$  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  C  ,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


The  Romance  of  the  McIntosh 

ing  over  75,000  a  year;  in  Vermont  and 
Montana  75  per  cent  of  the  new  plant¬ 
ings  are  reported  to  be  of  this  variety. 
It  is  being  introduced  successfully  into 
other  States. 

In  Idaho  this  variety  does  well  only 
in  the  northern  portions  and  in  the 
higher  altitudes.  Elsewhere  in  this  state 
it  ripens  as  a  fall  apple  and  comes  into 
market  with  many  other  early  varie¬ 
ties.  In  contrast  with  this  we  find  that 
in  the  other  parts  of  America  where 
it  grows  successfully  it  matures  as  an 
all  winter  keeper,  British  Columbia 
specimens  obtaining  good  prices  on  the 
New  York  markets  as  late  as  ApriL 
The  farm  where  the  McIntosh  Red 
apple  originated  is  now  operated  by 
the  descendants  of  John  McIntosh  as 
a  nursery  specializing  in  the  production 
of  McIntosh  Red  trees.  The  basis  of 
this  nursery  is  an  orchard,  every  tree 
of  which  was  grafted  from  the  origin¬ 
al  parent  tree.  And  so  year  by  year  the 
widening  belts  of  McIntosh  Red  plan¬ 
tations  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  coasts  of  America  proclaim  the  “ro¬ 
mance  of  an  apple  tree”  that  had  its 
beginning  on  the  day  that  John  Mc¬ 
Intosh  dug  a  seedling  apple  tree  from 
a  pioneer  forest — D.  G.  French. 


Controlling  Curculios  On 
Apples 

What  is  the  most  effective  method  to 
use  in  the  control  of  curculio  on  apple 
trees? — R.D.,  New  York. 

THE  important  point  here  is  to  keep 
the  trees  well  covered  with  arseni- 
inal  seedling.  The  State  of  Montana  cajs  for  a  month  after  the  petals  drop 
has  an  output  of  apples  exceeding  in  an(j  t0  ciean  up  0ld  fence  rows  which 
some  years  one  million  bushels;  of  may  serve  as  hiding  places  for  this  in- 
this  75  per  cent  is  McIntosh  Red.  The  gg^  if  the  insect  is  especially  trouble- 
Pacific  Coast  province  of  British  Co-  some  ^  may  be  necessary  to  add  one  or 
lumbia  has  an  annual  production  of  £WO  extra  applications  of  lead  arsenate 
1,000,000  bushels  of  this  variety,  and  a£  intervals  of  about  ten  days, 
it  is  grown  extensively  also  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Nova  1  ~ 

3“ota  McIntosh  had  settled  in  the  Oil  Spray  for  Pear  Psylla 

year  1790  on  a  homestead  at  a  place  Can  the  pear  psylla  be  controlled  by  the 
known  as  McIntosh’s  Corners,  on  the  use  of  an  oil  spray?— W.C.,  New  York. 
table  land  between  the  St.  Lawrence  ORDINARILY,  the  pear  psylla  seems 
and  Ottawa  rivers.  In  the  year  1796  ^Jto  be  fairly  well  controlled  by  fol- 
while  clearing  away  some  of  the  forest  lowing  the  usual  spray  program,  but  if 
on  his  farm,  he  came  across  a  clump  this  pest  is  troublesome  in  spite  of  the 
of  young  apple  trees,  about  twenty  in 
number.  These  trees  he  replanted  in 
a  clearing  near  his  bouse.  For  a  few 
years  most  of  them  thrived  well,  but 
by  1830  only  one  tree  out  of  the  twenty 
was  still  living. 

This  tree  had  grown  rapidly  and  in 
a  few  years  it  produced  an  abundance 
of  handsome  red  apples  of  fine  flavor. 

Its  owner  christened  it  “McIntosh  Red.” 

Its  fruit  was  very  popular  with  the 
early  settlers  and  in  1836,  Mr.  Allen 
McIntosh,  a  son  of  the  owner,  started 
in  by  grafting  and  budding,  to  produce 
new  McIntosh  Red  apple  trees  and  to 
spread  the  benefits  to  other  people. 

In  1893  the  McIntosh  house  was 
burned  and  as  the  parent  apple  tree 
was  only  about  fifteen  feet  away  from 
it,  one  side  of  the  tree  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire.  The  other  side  continued 
to  bear  fruit  until  1908.  That  summer 
the  leaves  began  to  wilt;  the  apples 
fell  off,  and  after  a  century  of  service 
the  old  tree  ceased  to  live. 

In  the  year  1912,  the  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  McIntosh  Red 
apple  tree  to  the  apple  growing  indus¬ 
try  of  America  was  recognized  by  the 
erection  of  a  monument  bearing  this 
inscription : 

THE  ORIGINAL  McINTOSH  RED 
APPLE  TREE  stood  about  twenty 
rods  north  of  this  spot.  It  was  one 
of  a  number  of  seedlings  taken 
from  the  border  of  the  clearings 
and  transplanted  by  John  McIntosh 
in  the  year  1796.  ERECTED  BY 
POPULAR  SUBSCRIPTION. 

To-day  the  children  of  the  first  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red  apple  tree  must  number 
far  into  the  millions.  Canada  is  plant- 


The  monument  erected  in  1912  by 
popular  subscription  to  locate  the  spot 
where  the  original  McIntosh  Red  apple 
tree  stood. 

usual  sprays,  it  will  be  worthwhile  to 
try  an  oil  spray.  This  should  be  put  on 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  in 
order  to  get  the  application  on  before 
there  are  any  appreciable  number  of 
eggs  on  the  trees. 


BECAUSE  John  McIntosh,  a  pioneer 
settler  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
planted  close  to  his  house  a  seedling 
apple  tree  dug  from  a  clearing  at  the 
edge  of  the  bush,  the  State  of  Vermont 
produces  each  year  about  300,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  a  luscious,  juicy,  firm,  finely- 
flavored,  beautifully  colored  apple, 
which  takes  first  place  as  a  dessert 
apple  on  the  tables  of  the  finest  hotels 
and  restaurants  of  the  world.  It  is  the 


The  original  McIntosh  Red  apple  tree 
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SWIFTS 


Look  for  this 
certificate 


THAT  explains  their  welcome  for  the  Swift  Certif¬ 
icate  of  Quality.  More  and  more  farmers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  it  as  their  surest  buying  guide  to  quality  in 
fertilizer. 

For  the  Swift  Certificate  of  Quality  assures  them: 
BEST  MATERIALS— plant  food  from  the  most 
productive  sources. 

DOUBLE  MIXED  —  fertilizer  thoroughly  and 
evenly  mixed  and  in  good  drilling  condition  so  that 
each  plant  will  get  its  share  of  plant  food. 

TRIPLE  TESTED— in  fully  equipped  laboratories. 
This  assures  the  right  kind  of  plant  food  in  the  right 
form  and  the  correct  amount. 

Only  the  amount  of  plant  food  is  assured  by  “guar¬ 
anteed  analysis.”  In  addition,  the  Swift  Certificate 
assures  plant  food  of  highest  quality. 

By  using  Red  Steer  bearing  this  certificate  you  take 
no  chances  with  the  quality  of  your  fertilizer.  And 
quality  fertilizer  enables  you  to  get  not  only  bigger 
yields,  but  also  better  quality  crops. 

Specify  high  analysis  Red  Steer  and  get  your  plant 
food  for  less  money.  For  example,  1  ton  of  4-16-4  has 
the  same  amount  of  plant  food  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions  as  2  tons  of  2-8-2. 

Crops  are  like  livestock— the  better  you  feed  them 
the  more  money  they  will  bring.  Ask  your  A.  S.  A. 
about  this  and  the  Swift  Certificate  of  Quality. 


Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works 


Cleveland,  O. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 

“It  pays  to  use  them ” 

BEST  MATERIALS  — DOUBLE  MIXED— TRIPLE  TESTED 


FERTILIZERS 

IT  PAYS  to  use  THEM 


Look  for  this  sign 
of  your  A.  S.  A. 

Your  Authorized  Swift  Agent 
has  some  interesting  facts  to  tell 
you  about  high  analyses  Red 
Steer  7-11-7;  3-12-15  and  4-16-10. 
If  you  can’t  locate  him  at  once, 
write  to  the  nearest  plant. 
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Reduce 

per  acre 


ly  ONE  Baq 

instead  of  \  F 


O 


U 


It's 

Granular 
— flows 
freely 


USERS  SAY: 

400  pounds  of  Nitro- 
phoska  produced  243 
bushels  of  potatoes, 
whereas  1200  pounds 
of  5-10-5produced  234 
bushels.  The  part  that 
appeals  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  with  Nitrophoska 
there  is  only  one-third 
as  much  fertilizer  to 
handle. 

—Frank  French  &  Son, 
Avoca,  New  York 

Results  obtained  on 
corn,  melons,  pota¬ 
toes,  truck  crops  and 
tobacco  were  very 
satisfactory.  We  used 
three  tons  of  Nitro¬ 
phoska  last  year  and 
are  going  to  continue 
to  use  it. 

— Morse  Brossman, 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


W  ] 


'HEN  you  see  an  airplane  wing¬ 
ing  its  way  like  a  bird  in  the  sky, 
or  hear  a  voice  from  a  thousand  miles 
as  though  the  speaker  were  by  your 
stde — then  you  realize  that  man  is 
making  tremendous  progress. 

But  progress  is  not  confined  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication.  Prog¬ 
ress  in  the  production  of  plant-food 
for  your  crops  is  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able.  Nitrophoska  is  the  modern  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer,  just  as  the  radio  is 
the  modern  means  of  communication. 
You  can  reduce  your  fertilizer  cost  per  acre 
by  using  Nitrophoska  —  the  modern  concen¬ 
trated  complete  fertilizer  containing  60%  of 
real  plant-food  (l5%  Nitrogen,  30%  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  15%  Potash).  It  costs  less  per 
unit  of  plant-food,  and  you  handle  only  one 
bag  instead  of  four! 

Nitrophoska  is  the  proven  economical  fertil¬ 
izer  for  potatoes,  vegetables,  pastures,  corn  and 
most  other  crops.  Send  at  once  for  important 
free  book  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

285  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  Room  1725 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  Isbell’s  dependable  North¬ 
ern-grown  seeds.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  Isbell's  £93©  Revised  Seed 
Annual — a  book  brimful  of  useful 
information  —  over  400  true-to-na- 
ture  illustrations  —  28  pages  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors.  The  experience  of  over 

51  YEARS  OF 
dROWINd  SEEDS 

is  embodied  in  this  useful  book. 
Tells  how  and  when  to  plant  for 
best  >results.  Raise  vegetables, 
rich  in  vi  famines,  for  health  and  profit. 
Raise  flowers  for  beauty  and  pleasure., 


THIS  BOOK  Lr 

TELLSHOH'tlgMM 

Cutout  coupon  j'^£££$Spw 

HSlT VDAYTmmi? 


ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
I70  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (51) 

Send  me  Isbell’s  1930  Seed  Annual 


Name., 


Address. 


FIELD  SEEDS 


higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field 
crops  have  been  produced  recently  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay 
much  better.  We  specialize  in  seeds  of  these 
improved  strains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the 
facts.  Every  progressive  farmer  should  read  it. 
Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ly  hardy.  Replaced  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

if  not  satisfactory. 

We  also  sell,  all  seeds  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College.  32 
years  in  business.  Write  for 
catalogue  free.  ; 


(s  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


EarliestTomato 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  «,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


World’s  Record  Potato  Yields 


THE  1929  average 
yield  of  potatoes 
in  New  York  State,  according  to  Nov¬ 
ember  1,  government  reports,  was  91 
bushels  and  for  the  United  States,  105 
bushels  per  acre.  Carefully  kept  cost 
records  show  that  it  costs  an  average 
of  about  $125  an  acre  to  grow  this  crop 
in  most  regions  of  New  York  outside 
of  Long  Island.  This  year’s  short  crop 
and  correspondingly  higher  potato  pri¬ 
ces  will  allow  the  grower  to  make  a 
small  profit.  Last  year  when  the  cost 
of  production  per  acre  was  presumably 
about  the  same,  but  when  the  average 
farm  price  per  bushel  was  about  50 
cents,  the  grower  who  got  only  average 
yields  or  lower,  obviously  paid  at  least 
50  cents  a  bushel  for  the  privilege  of 
growing  potatoes.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  potato  grower  who  is  content 
to  do  things  in  the  average  way  and 
in  return  to  get  only  average  yields 
ever  makes  a  profit,  except  in  those 
very  occasional  years  when  the  United 
States  crop  of  potatoes  is  very  short 
and  the  farm  price  is  high. 

A  Popular  Diversion 

■Breaking  records  seems  to  he  pop¬ 
ular  in  all  walks  of  life  and  with  var¬ 
ious  people  may  be  classed  as  a  diver¬ 
sion,  a  vacation,  or  an  obsession,  not 
excluding  potato  growers.  Back  of  all 
this  is  pride  and  more  of  pride  may 
yet  put  New  York’s  potato  industry 
back  into  the  first  rank  it  once  enjoyed. 

In  this  year,  1929,  Mr.  L.  G.  Schutte, 
Monte  Vista,  Colorado  grew  and  har¬ 
vested,  on  a  measured  acre  of  ground, 
1145  bushels  of  potatoes.  Doctor  Will¬ 
iam  Stuart,  potato  specialist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  vouches  for  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  world  record.  The  previous  record 
was  made  by  Frederick  Rindge,  Stock- 
ton,  California  in  1927.  Following  are 
the  annual  records,,  as  well  as  the 
world  record  potato  yields  for  the  past 
four  years: 

1926  Zuckerman  Bros.,  Stockton  Calif.,  1038  bn. 
1927  Frederick  Rindge,  Stockton,  Calif.,  1078  bn. 
1928  L.  G.  Schutte,  Monte  Vista,  Col.,  1047  bn. 
1929  L.  G.  Schotte,  Monte  Vista,  Col.  1145  bn. 

Eastern  potato  growers,  even  those 
in  Aroostock  County,  Maine  where  400 
bushel  yields  are  not  uncommon,  will 
very  likely  ponder  these  figures  and 
ask,  “How  did  they  do  it?”  Although 
no  single  link  in  the  chain  of  produc¬ 
tion  can  he  credited  with  these  remark¬ 
able  performances,  he  it  known  that 
none  of  these  record  yields  was  made 
without  the  advantage  of  irrigation 
water  so  applied  as  to  maintain  an  am¬ 
ple  and  a  uniform  supply  of  soil  mois¬ 
ture  throughout  the  growing  season. 
Zuckerman  Brothers  grew  their  crop 
on  “tule”  land  in  the  delta  region  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  by  planting  30 
bushels  of  disease-free  seed  to  the  acre, 
the  rows  being  36  inches  and  the 
plants  8  inches  in  the  row.  This  means 
there  were  over  22,000  healthy  plants 
on  each  acre.  Growth  was  supported  by 
a  heavy  green-manure  crop  of  green 
barley  and  an  application  of  about  800 
pounds  of  treble-superphosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  quoted  from  a  letter  to  the  writ¬ 
er  from  Doctor  Stuart  regarding  the 
conditions  under  which  the  present 
world’s  record  yield  by  L.  G.  Schutte 
was  obtained. 

“In  1928  Mr.  Schutte  obtained  a 
yield  of  1047  bushels  on  one  acre.  This 
year  on  the  same  field,  consisting  of 
10  acres,  a  measured  acre  was  harvest¬ 
ed  which  yielded  1145  bushels. 

Irrigation  Helps 

“The  land  was  plowed  this  spring 
to  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches  after  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  liberal  application  of 
manure.  It  was  given  one  harrowing, 
one  dragging  and  two  cultivations 
throughout  the  season  and  was  sub-ir¬ 
rigated.  As  I  understand  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Monte  Vista,  owing  to  a  curious 
formation  of  the  land,  which  has  an 
impervious  subsoil,  it  is  possible  to  sub¬ 


irrigate  through 
irrigation  ditches 
which  are  kept  full  until  the  moisture 
percolates  through  to  the  center  of 
each  tract  of  land.  The  seed  was  plant¬ 
ed  one  foot  apart,  in  rows  34”  apart, 
and  an  average  of  2100  pounds  of 
whole  seed  was  planted  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Schutte  had  a  man  on  the  planter 
to  see  that  every  cup  contained  a  tuber, 
and  as  a  result,  at  least  a  98  per  cent 
stand  was  secured.” 

Such  facts  as  these  may  have  no 
direct  application  to  eastern  potato 
growing  methods,  but  they  do  indicate 
some  of  the  factors  essential  to  high- 
acre  yields.  Prominent  among  these  are 
abundant  moisture  and  soil  fertility,  a 
generous  supply  of  seed,  and  a  full 
and  complete  stand  of  plants. 


Superphosphate  and  Farm 
Manure 

About  how  much  superphosphate  should 
be  added  to  each  load  of  farm  manure 
to  give  it  a  proper  plant  food  balance? 

BOUT  40  to  50  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate.  Experiment  station  re¬ 
sults  in  Rhode  Island  showed  that  from 
2  to  20  bushels  per  acre  more  of  corn 
were  obtained  when  the  manure  was 
supplemented  by  superphosphate.  Good 
results  from  all  crops  will  follow  this 
practice.  Phosphate  may  be  added  to 
the  manure  in  the  barn,  in  the  pit,  or 
on  the  spreader. 


Concentrated  Fertilizers 
Safe  If  Properly  Used 

Is  there  any  danger  in  using  the  new 
concentrated  fertilizers? 

THERE  is  no  question  but  that  the 
use  of  these  concentrated  fertilizers 
will  increase  and  at  the  same  time  no 
question  but  that  some  care  is  needed 
in  their  use.  However,  if  the  producer 
understands  their  use,  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  of  crop  injury.  Where  heavy 
applications  are  made,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  them  broadcast  or  to 
make  more  than  one  application  so 
that  too  much  of  the  fertilizer  will  not 
be  placed  close  to  the  seed.  With  care 
taken  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  danger  of  injury. 


Growing  Potatoes  Under 
Straw 

OME  years  ago  an  uncle  of  mine  in 
southern  Illinois  made  a  wonderful 
discovery  which  we  have  used  every 
year  and  found  it  to  work  very  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

He  had  planted  a  field  of  potatoes 
in  a  rather  low  place,  thinking  if  there 
were  any  rains  the  potatoes  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit.  It  happened,  however, 
that  year  was  a  very  wet  one  and  the 
potato  patch  was  covered  with  water. 

Thinking  his  patch  ruined  but  want¬ 
ing  to  be  rid  of  a  pond  of  water  that 
stood  in  this  low  place,  he  hauled  two 
or  three  loads  of  straw  and  spread  it 
over  the  patch  to  soak  up  the  water. 

You  can  easily  imagine  his  surprise 
a  couple  of  weeks  later  when  he  saw 
potato  tops  coming  through  the  straw. 
By  the  first  of  July,  he  had  a  green 
patch  of  potato  tops  above  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  straw  which  he  had  placed 
over  the  patch. 

When  digging  time  came,  he  found 
his  potatoes  under  the  straw  smoother 
and  much  larger  in  size  than  those  that 
had  not  been  covered. 

We  tried  to  raise  potatoes  in  our 
garden,  but  never  had  much  of  a  crop 
because  the  soil  was  thin  and  quite 
full  of  stones. 

The  next  year  we  followed  my  uncle’s 
advice  and  used  straw.  We  furrowed 
rows  about  four  inches  deep  and  ten 
inches  apart.  We  then  laid  the  potato 
cuttings  in  covering  them  with  a  very 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Jiin  layer  of  dirt.  Then  we  covered 
.he  whole  patch  with  a  foot  and  a  half 
)f  straw. 

Since  we  use  this  method  of  planting, 
sve  have  had  wonderful  crops  of  pota- 
;oes.  The  straw  keeps  the  ground  moist 
;hrough  the  long,  hot,  dry  season.  Our 
potatoes  have  been  smooth,  large,  and 
nore  numerous  in  a  hill.  To  our  great 
joy,  we  found  we  were  not  troubled 
with  potato  bugs  at  all. 

When  digging  time  comes,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  lift  off  the  straw  and  pick 
up  the  potatoes  as  they  lie  on  top  of 
the  ground. 

EDITOR'S  Note: — There  may  he  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  about  the  practicability 
of  the  above  method  on  a  large  scale. 
We  publish  it  as  a  matter  of  interest 
for  the  home  gardener. 


Wheat  Prices  Are  Advancing 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
already  apparent.  The  farm  price  of 
all  wheat  in  the  United  States  averaged 
$1,043  per  bushel  on  December  1,  1929 
against  $.97  on  December  1,  1928. 

Market  prices,  which,  of  course,  are 
higher  than  the  farm  prices,  started 
to  raise  late  in  December  and,  with 
one  or  two  breaks,  have  continued 
steadily  since.  For  example,  December 
wheat  sold  for  $1.2114  on  December 
22.  On  December  27  it  had  reached 
$1.26%  and  gained  another  cent  on 
December  28.  The  newspapers  of  De¬ 
cember  30  reported  still  further  advan¬ 
ces.  Canadian  wheat  prices  gained  ten 
cents  a  bushel. 

Here’s  hoping  that  the  prices  of 
wheat  continue  to  rise  and  carry  with 
them  prices  for  all  other  farm  products. 


Finds  New  Glover  Crop 

A  new  kind  of  cover  crop  is  meeting 
with  great  success  in  South  Jersey. 
Abruzzi  rye,  introduced  in  Burlington 
County  a  few  years  ago,  is  succeeding 
because  of  its  much  more  rapid  growth, 
producing  a  heavier  mat  of  top  as  well 
as  roots.  While  not  extensively  used,  it 
is  making  considerable  headway  and  Is 
now  grown  in  many  sections  of  the  state. 
It  is  thought  that  another  year  will  find 
several  hundred  acres  of  this  type  of  rye 
growing  in  the  state. 

Observations  made  in  Burlington,  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Cape  May  counties  show  that 
it  is  adaptable  to  many  types  of  soil  and 
in  practically  every-  instance  has  out- 
yielded  in  humus  production  the  ordinary 
strains  of  rye  used  for  cover  cropping. 
The  seed  is  slightly  higher  in  price  which 
is  largely  due  to  the  heavy  demand  and 
the  limited  amount  of  seed  that  is  avail¬ 
able. 

County  agents  Lamb  in  Gloucester  and 
White  in  Cape  May,  are  highly  enthus¬ 
iastic  over  its  rapid  growth  and  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  late  sowing  where  fall  crops  are 
grown. 


A  New  Book 


Agricultural  Nature  study, 
Book  One,  by  John  H.  Gehrs,  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  text-book  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  of  elementary  schools. 
It  approaches  the  subject  of  nature 
study  through  the  familiar  surround¬ 
ings  of  agricultural  districts.  Believing 
that  it  is  more  interesting  to  know  the 
life  habits  of  horses  or  cows  or  little 
wild  creatures  of  the  neighborhood  and 
that  a  child  who  can  plant  a  flower 
garden  will  learn  much  more  about  na¬ 
ture  that  way  than  merely  through 
books,  the  author  has  developed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  series  of  lessons  simple  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  yet  with  sufficient  illustra¬ 
tion  and  description  to  be  fascinating. 
For  convenience  in  organizing  group 
study,  the  book  is  divided  into  five 
main  parts,  domestication  and  improve- 
ament  of  animals  and  plants;  birds; 
■natural  protection  of  animals;  trees; 
[beauty.  American  Book  Company,  88 
I  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  $1.00. 


Grass  may  he  made  to  come  on 
[earlier,  to  last  longer,  to  withstand 
[drouth  better,  and  to  contain  a  higher 
[percentage  of  protein,  by  the  use  of 
jlaitrogen  fertilizers. 


Men 
Who  Feed  Cities 


The  Eastern  Farmer,  close  to  the  consuming  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  cities,  often  works  with  high-priced  labor 
on  land  which  as  farm  and  truck  lands  go,  is  high- 
priced  and  high-taxed.  He  must  employ  factory 
methods,  factory  economies  of  space,  labor,  time 
and  dollars! 

Free-running  Ammo-Phos — the  fertilizer  with  the 
good  qualities  built  in — fits  perfectly  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  business  farmer,  who  must  get  “in¬ 
tensive  production”  out  of  his  fertilizer  dollars  as 
well  as  out  of  his  acres. 

Ammo-Phos  is  a  clean,  free-running,  granular  ma¬ 
terial  which  does  not  cake,  lump  nor  pebble.  Ammo- 
Phos  A  contains  11%  nitrogen  and  46%  phosphoric 
acid.  Ammo-Phos  B  analyzes  163^%  nitrogen  and 
20%  phosphoric  acid. 

Such  high  analysis  provides  obvious  economies — 
the  fertilizer  comes  down  to  one  half  or  one  third  the 
weight  of  the  older  commercial  mixtures  such  as 


“4-8-4”  for  equal  plant-food  values.  So,  the  user  of 
Ammo-Phos  has  less  to  pay  out  for  freight  and  haul¬ 
ing,  less  for  storage  space,  less  for  labor  in  distributing 
on  the  fields,  less  for  time  in  the  busy  Spring  when 
labor  may  be  scarce;  less  in  dollars  all  along  the  line ! 

For  more  than  ten  years  Ammo-Phos  has  been 
demonstrating,  through  field  performance,  amazing 
results  in  crop  production  and  fertilizer  economy. 
The  story  has  been  the  same  whether  this  splendid 
fertilizer  was  used  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  materials.  Not  until  this  year  have  we  been 
able  to  supply  the  demand  for  Ammo-Phos;  having 
recently  doubled  our  factory  output,  we  can  now 
assure  our  friends  of  adequate  supplies.  Ammo-Phos 
comes  in  new,  strong,  one  hundred  pound,  even- 
weighted  bags. 

For  fuller  description  and  amazing  field  records  of 
Ammo-Phos  and  Ammo-Phos  mixtures,  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon. 


Stocks  of  Ammo-Phos  are  carried  by  the  Eastern  State  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Old  Deerfield  Fertilizer  Co.,  South  Deerfield, 
Mass.;  The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Rochester,  New  York;  Higgins  Fertilizer  Co.,  and  A.W.  Higgins  Co.,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine;  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowdoinham,  Maine;  Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Olds  Whipple,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Rogers  S1  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Chamberlin  &•  Barclay,  Cranbury,  N.  J.;  Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Exchange,  Freehold, 
N.  J.;  Rooney  &  Ely,  Bnglishtown,  N.  J.;  and  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

AMMV'PHVS 

HIGH- AN  ALY  SIS  FERTILIZERS 

U  A  yy  11%  Nitrogen  16M%  Nitrogen 

46%  Phosphoric  Acid  D  20%  Phosphoric  Acid 


American  Cyanamid  Company 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  high-analysis  fertilizers. 

Name . . 

Address  . . . . . 

(or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 

City . . . State . 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Grow 

The  Vegetables  and  Flow¬ 
ers  you  would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  garden  or 
on  your  farm— read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 
This  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of 
Burpee’s  Annual. 

—  CUT  HERE - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

2  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 


Name . . 

R.  D.  or  St. 


P.O. 


State. 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees  $5.00; 

$7.50  per  100  and  up.  Yellow  Delicious  and  Blood  Bed 
Delicious  apples.  In  small  or  large  lots.  Plums,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental 
trees,  vines,  evergreens,  shrubs.  Free  catalog. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


BOXWOOD  IS  PROFITABLE 

to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants 
$1.20  dozen  delivered, 

MAX  NURSERY  -  -  -  MINERAL,  VA. 


Cucumber  Pickles 

EDSON’S  GARDENS 


CRISP,  BRINE  CURED, 
ALL  SIZES. 
NON-FREEZABLE. 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER 


— $10.50  per  bushel,  double  recleaned, 
buckhorn  and  dodder  free.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory.  Have  big  crop.  Buy 
direct  from  producing  section.  Quality  extra  fine.  Priced 
bedrock.  Sweet  clover,  scarified,  $3.90;  unhulled,  $1.90; 
new  timothy,  $2.50;  hardy  northern  alfalfa,  $9.90; 
sealed  Grimm,  U.  S.  Verified  origin,  $16.80.  Other  farm 
seeds  at  lowest  prices.  All  guaranteed  and  sacked. 
Write  for  samples  and  circular  matter. 

FRANK  SINN,  BOX  480,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


n  J*  1  D  1L  — 36  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED 

uladlOlUS  DUlDS  CATALOG  FREE. 

HOWARD  GILLET,  BOX  J,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn 

JOHN  KENNEL 


Lancaster  County,  sure  crop,  good 
type,  high  germination. 

$3.50  bushel 

S  ::  PARKESBURG,  PA 


We  Sell  in  zoarxZnto  Special  Strains 

all  the  seeds  recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  See  our  advertisement  this  issue  on  page  10. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANYj  CORTLAND,  N,  Y. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“7  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


Roof  Savers 


DON’T  BUY  NEW 

Make  the  old  one  do. 
Cover  your  roof  with 
A  coat  like  glue. 

It  keeps  the  water 
From  coming  through, 
That  is  all 
New  roofing  will  do. 


AMERICAN  LIQUID 
ROOF  CEMENT 

Manufactured  and 
sold  direct.  Write  for 
literature  or  to  have 
our  salesman  call. 

THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO. 

9915  HARVARD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


It  makes  no  difference  how  small  or  how  large 
your  building  program,  before  you  spend  a  dollar  for  plans  or 
material  be  sure  to  send  for  our  free  book  and  see  how  Jamesway 
will  help  you  solve  your  building  problem  and  enable  you  to  save 
a  lot  of  money  on  material  and  coristruction  costs. 

Jamesway  has  the  most  complete  building  service  ever  offered  to 
farmers.  For  25  years  we  have  specialized  on  planning  and  design¬ 
ing  farm  buildings  and  building  equipment  that  enables  farmers 
to  make  more  money  from  their  farm  animals.  All  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  which  we  have  gained — all  of  this  experience  which  has 
taught  us  the  best  and  most  economical  way  is  all  contained  in 
our  New  Free  Book  and  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 

This  book  tells  how  you  can  save  expense  of  a  new  building,  by 
remodeling  your  old  one— How  to  plan  and  design  new  or  re¬ 
modeled  buildings  to  make  them  more  convenient  and  save 
material  and  construction  cost — How  to  ventilate  barns  and 

— -  poultry  houses  making  them  more  sanitary  and 

Sp,  healthful — How  to  heat  your  bam  and  poultry 

houses  in  winter  economically — How  to  equip 
[{  f/P\  bams  and  poultry  houses  to  save  time  and  labor. 

These  and  many  other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to 
JL  1  every  farmer  are  contained  in  this  free  book.  Send 
ri:j|  ]§]  l  for  it  today. 

pH  HE  ‘  | - r - - - .  '  .  '  Jamesway  Planned  and 

X  X  Equipped  Farm  Buildings 

— —  ,  t' are  a  c>  Profitable 

^ ^  Investment. 


What’s  New 
In  Jamesway 


For  25  years  the  James  Manufacturing  Co.  have 
been  pioneers  in  developing  new  methods  and  new 
ideas  in  barn  and  poultry  house  equipment  that 
have  been  a  vital  factor  in  helping  farmers  make 
more  money  from  their  farm  animals. 

One  of  Jamesway’s  latest  important  contribu¬ 
tions  is  the 


NEW  JAMESWAY 
HOT  GALVANIZING 


This  new  method  of  applying  a  thick  per¬ 
manent  zinc  metal  coating  to  Jamesway  barn 
equipment  inside  and  out,  which  makes  it  re¬ 
sist  the  corrosive  action  of  the  weather  and 
barn  acids  is  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  history  of  Jamesway.  This 
New  Hot  Galvanizing  Process  is  another  for¬ 
ward  step  which  is  characteristic  of  Jamesway 
progressiveness.  Always  searching  for  new  and 
better  methods  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
Jamesway,  among  users  of  Barn  Equipment, 
of  always  being  “The  First  With  the  Best.” 
Patents  have  been  applied  for — this  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Jamesway  feature.  This  is  just  ONE 
more  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  you 
■jTOuld  specify  Jamesway  equipment  in  yow| 
buildings. 


Better  Building 
and  Better 
Equipment 
Mean  More 
Profit. 


How  many  times  have  you  wished  that  you  had  your  barn  and 
poultry  house  equipped  with  modern  labor  saving  equipment? 
Perhaps  you  have  thought  you  could  not  afford  it.  Do  you  know 
that  you  can  put  Jamesway  labor  saving  equipment  in  your 
farm  buildings  and  by  so  doing  increase  production  of  your 
cows  and  poultry  flock  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  equipment  in  a 
few  months’  time?  Then  after  the  equipment  has  paid  for  itself 
it  will  continue  to  make  you  MORE  MONEY  and  save  you  many  hours  of 
drudgery  month  after  month  and  year  after  year.  Any  farmer  who  has  10  or 
more  cows  or  100  or  more  hens  is  losing  money  eveiy  day  he  tries  to  get 
along  without  labor  saving  and  income  producing  equipment. 

Jamesway  Equipment  includes  everything  needed  for  the  bam,  poultry 
house  and  hog  house.  New  Jamesway  book  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
„  tire  line,  and  shows  how  YOU  can 

X?,  v*:-.-." w  ..  -r— put  this  equipment  in  YOUR  barn 
XX and  poultry  house  and  how  your 

Jfe  Jk  {  farm  animals  will  soon  pay  for  it.  rep 


Man  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  7959 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMESWAY  LTD.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 
□Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  DSilo 

□Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System  for  Poultry 
House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House  □  Dairy  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment. 


Name. 


Pulls  a  two-bottom  plow  with  a 
straight  center  Hitch  for  plow  and 
tractor — easy  to  guide — no  side  draft. 


Cultivates  three  rows  at  a  time,  25 
to  40  acres  a  day — no  cultivator  levers 
"■rigs  raised  and  lowered  by  power 


*>4  71*^ 


With  power  driven  mower  bi 
age  can  be  cut  per  day— 25  to  3£ 
Easy  to  attach  and  detach. 


Grinds  feed,  fills  silos,  operates  the 
thresher— does  all  field  and  belt  work 
within  its  range  of  power. 
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With  the  A.  A . 

FARM 


MECHANIC 


What  Causes  It? 

SHIMMYING  or  front  end  vibration 
of  an  automobile  is  usually  due  to 
looseness  in  or  incorrect  adjustment  of 
the  front  wheels  or  steering  system. 
Another  common  though  frequently 
unsuspected  cause  is  unbalanced  front 
wheels.  That  front  wheels  be  perfectly 
balanced  is  essential  and  this  balance 
is  sometimes  upset  by  the  addition  of  a 
blowout  patch  or  boot  to  the  tire.  When 
this  occurs  the  wheel  can  be  balanced 
by  placing  additional  weight,  such  as 
heavy  wire  solder  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wheel  and  opposite  the  patch.  An¬ 
other  common  cause  of  shimmying  is 
unequal  inflation  of  the  front  tires. 
This  results  in  unequal  road  contact 
tending  to  draw  the  car  to  one  side, 
which  when  the  driver  attempts  to  cor¬ 
rect,  the  front  end  may  start  to  vibrate 
or  shimmy. 

Excessive  lubrication  of  the  front 
springs  especially  if  they  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  adequate  shock  absorbers 
can  also  cause  this  trouble.  The  re¬ 
bound  not  being  properly  qontrolled, 
upsets  the  caster  of  the  front  axle  and 
the  car  vibrates  excessively  on  tne 
front  end.  Therefore,  if  the  toe-in  and 
caster  of  the  front  wheels  is  correct, 
the  steering  mechanism  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  and  yet  your  car  shimmys,  it 
may  be  due  to  unbalanced  front  wheels 
or  too  free  spring  action. — “Ed.  Henry” 


Mixing  Kerosene  With 
Cylinder  Oil? 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  it  is  all  right 
to  mix  kerosene  with  regular  medium 
summer  oil  for  use  in  cold  weather?  If  so, 
in  what  proportion  should  it  be  used?  Is 
there  any  danger  that  such  use  of  kero¬ 
sene  will  cause  wear  of  rings  and  bear¬ 
ings?  Any  information  will  be  appreciated. 
— E.F. 

THE  process  of  thinning  medium  or 
heavy  lubricating  oil  with  kerosene 
for  winter  use  is  a  highly  risky  practice. 
One  who  takes  such  a  risk  may  expect 
serious  wear  due  to  insufficient  lubri¬ 
cation.  A  heavy  summer  oil  to  which 
kerosene  has  been  added  would  have  an 
entirely  different  cold  test,  flash  point 
and  viscosity  than  a  regular  winter  oil 
refined  especially  for  cold  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  a  bad 
practice.  One  material  is  a  lubricant 
and  the  other  is  a  fuel. 

The  large  manufacturers  of  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils  now  have  special  oils  for  every 
individual  job  conceivable.  Further¬ 
more,  the  price  of  these  oils  is  reason¬ 
able.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt 
any  economy  by  diluting  an  oil  with 
kerosene.  Certainly  there  would  be  no 
economy  for  the  winter  oils  cost  no 
more  than  the  summer  oils.  If  there 
were  any  saving  it  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  wear  on  wearing  parts 
to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  burning 
out  bearings  or  scoring  cylinders. 


Current  to  Run  Motor 

“How,  many  kilowatt-hours  would  five- 
horsepower  motor  use  in  an  eight-hour 
day?” 

IF  it  was  carrying  full  load  all  the 
time  it  would  use  one  kilowatt-hour 
per  horsepower-hour.  Hence  in  eight 
hours  it  would  use  40  kilowatt-hours. 
On  most  applications  such  as  wood 
sawing,  hay  hoisting,  silo  filling  and 
the  like  the  load  is  intermittent  and 
would  run  from  eight  to  twenty  kilo¬ 
watt-hours  for  eight  hours  of  work. 

The  same  party  wants  to  know  how 
long  it  takes  a  100-watt  device  to  use 
a  kilowatt-hour.  It  would  take  ten 
hours  since  a  kilowatt  is  1000  watts. 
The  rule  is  to  multiply  the  watts  by 
the  hours  and  divide  by  1000  to  obtain 
the  kilowatt-hours  used  in  any  given 
time  by  an  electric  service. 


Eggs  that  are  stored  in  water  glass 
need  not  be  put  down  all  at  one  time; 
they  may  be  added  as  convenient. 


ONLY  A  TEAM  OR  TWO 

por  the  Odd  Jobs 

That's  All  You  Need  With  , 

a  John  Deere  general  purpose 


When  one  man  with  his  John 
Deere  General  Purpose  Tractor 
plants  from  30  to  40  acres  a  day, 
cultivates  25  to  40  acres,  mows 
»  from  25  to  35  acres,  plows  at  the 
rate  of  about  an  acre  an  hour, 
disks,  hoes,  harvests,  threshes, 
picks  corn,  does  all  the  major 
field  and  belt  jobs  with  this 
equipment  the  need  for  horses 
fades  from  the  farming  program. 

Only  a  team  is  needed  on  the 
average  size  of  farm  for  the  odd 
jobs — two  at  the  most  on  the  larg¬ 
er  farms.  No  tractor  does  more 
in  reducing  the  number  of  horses. 

Spencer  Plumb  of  Hudson, 
Illinois  planted  and  cultivated 
175  acres  of  corn  with  his  John 
Deere  General  Purpose.  He  has 
but  one  team  on  his  half-section 
farm. 

“It  would  take  16  to  20  head 
of  horses  and  four  men  to  han¬ 
dle  my  450  acres,  230  of  which 


are  in  com”  says,  Fred  Parks 
of  Minonk,  Illinois.  “With  my 
John  Deere  General  Purpose 
and  another  3 -plow  tractor  two 
men  do  all  the  work”. 

Besides  the  big  reduction  in 
horses,  consider  the  labor  bill 
that  is  saved  by  this  fast-work¬ 
ing,  efficient  equipment.  When 
you  can  save  one  to  three  men 
during  the  crop  season  at  around 
$60  a  month,  not  including 
board,  you  are  plugging  up  a  big 
hole  in  your  bank  account — this 
money  is  saved  by  General 
Purpose  users. 

On  the  larger  row-crop  farms 
where  plowing,  disking,  thresh¬ 
ing  and  other  heavier  work  re¬ 
quires  larger  capacity  in  order  to 
effect  maximum  economies,  the 
John  Deere  Model  D  3-4  Plow 
Tractor  can  be  profitably  used 
in  combination  with  the  John 
Deere  General  Purpose. 


INVESTIGATE  NOW 

Here  is  power  equipment  worthy  of  careful  investigation 
by  every  corn  grower  regardless  of  his  acreage. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  and  write  today  for  literature 
that  tells  all  about  this  tractor  and  its  equipment.  You  will 
find  it  the  most  interesting  fact-story  on  farm  machinery 
you  have  ever  read.  Use  convenient  coupon  at  right. 


JOHN-aDFFRF 


, - USE  THIS  COUPON - — , 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill.  Dept.  31, 

_  Please  send  free  literature  on  John  Deere  I 
*  Tractors  checked  below. 

I 

I 


D  John  Deere  General  Purpose 
□  John  Deere  Model  D 


Name. 


S  BY  G 


Town . . 

.  I 


Brilliant  Light 
for  Night  Work! 


NATIONAL  CARBIDE  in 
the  RED  DRUM  saves  you 
money. Your  dealer  has 
it.  If  not,  write  us. 

National  Carbide 
Sales  Corporation 

342  Madison  Ave.,NewYork 
Coast  to  Coast  Service 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


FARM  SUPPLIES  -  Information  About  Them 


WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AGRICULTURIST.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Acetylene  Lights 
Barn  Ventilators 
Bathroom  Equipment 
Brooders 

Concrete  Construction 
Dairy  Feed 
Dynamite 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Farm  Electric  Light 
Plants 

Feed  Cutters 
Fences 

Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Flowers 

Furnaces  and  Stoves 
Gasoline  Engines 


Guns  &  Ammunition 

Harness 

Incubators 

Mail  Order  Catalogs 
Milking  Machines 
Nursery  Stock 
Paint 

Potato  Growing 
Machinery 
Poultry  House 
Equipment 
Poultry  Feeds 
Pumps 
Radios 

Reapers  and  Mowers 
Roofing  Materials 


Seeds 

Seed  Disinfectants 
Separators  (Cream) 
Silos 

Spray  Materials 
Sprayers 

Tillage  Implements 
Tires 
T  ractors 
Wagons 
Wall  Paper 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Systems 


NAME 


ADDRESS  ... 


-STATE 
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yon  could  find  a  way  to 
milk  your  cows  faster, 
cleaner  and  better 

▲ 

—to  produce  cleaner  milk 
at  less  cost 

—to  save  HALF  the  time  and 
work  now  spent  in  milking 


What  would  you  say? 

Well,  these  are  exactly  the  things  that  the  Surge  Milker 
will  do  for  you.  And  your  first  step  toward  getting  posi¬ 
tive  proof  of  these  facts  is  to  mail  the  coupon  below. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

in  your  own  barn  —  on  your  own  cows 

Send  today  for  the  new  book  telling  all 
about  The  Surge — the  free  demonstration 
—  and  our  Easy  Terms.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  see  for  yourself  how  the  Surge 
milks  all  cows  cleaner  and  better  with  a 
natural,  calf-like  TUG.  Also  to  see  how 
a  milker  with  no  long  tubes  or  claws 
makes  cleaner  milk  with  half  the  time 
and  work  of  hand  milking.  You’ll  find  it 
mighty  interesting.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Dept.  90-61 

2843  W.  19th  St.  Chicago — or— 523  E.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
You  may  send  me  your  free  book  describing  the  Surge  milker  and 
explaining  your  Free  Demonstration  and  Easy  Term  purchase  plan. 


Name _ 

P.0 . - . . KFD- 

Number  of  cows  milked_ Slate  — 
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There’s  no  secret  behind  the  amazing  forward 
march  of  Grange  Silo  sales  the  past  five  years. 
Dairymen  in  increasing  numbers  are  learning  the  truth 
about  “more  silo  for  the  money” — about  Grange  Quality 
Concrete  Stave — “extra  tonnage”  roof — clear  fir — selected 
hemlock — self-draining  joints — non-sticking  doors  and  other 
features.  Get  our 

Special  Winter  Offers  to  Dairymen 


Get  in  line  for  added  profits.  Learn  about  our  liberal  discounts  NOW. 
Know  the  facts  about  the  silo  that’s  making  profit-history  for  dairymen! 
Free  catalog  in  colors. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECON OM  Y  SILOS 
are  built  to  save — strong — durable — 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfect  fitting  doors.  Wood  Stave — Glazed 
Tile— Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S2,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


^loCowis 
loo  Good 

“  ^  .V  M  ‘ 

(ththe  BURHELL  the  cows 

THE  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows  Clean 

easier,  quicker  and  safer  than 
a  hand  milker.  Moreover,  among 
mechanical  milkers,  the  Burrell 
has  been  outstanding  for  over  two 
decades.  A  single  -  tube  system 
—  now  K  METAL!  Short  tubes, 
easy  washing,  clean  mi lk!  Send  for 
catalog  fully  describing  the  four 
exclusive  Burrell  Milker  features. 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Time  to  Plan  the  Ice  Harvest 


WE  ARE  all  interested  in  the  things 
that  pay.  Hot  weather  during  the 
summer  months  is  nothing  new  and 
every  housewife  appreciates  a  refrig¬ 
erator.  For  that  matter,  we  have  never 
known  the  theoretical  head  of  the 
house  (we  mean  the  husband  of  the 
real  boss)  to  refuse  a  dish  of  ice  cream 
or  a  nice  cold  glass  of  lemonade  on  a 
hot  day.  In  spite  of  these  undisputed 
facts,  relatively  few  dairymen  ever 
build  an  ice  house  and  make  the  ice 
harvest  an  annual  event  until  after 
they  begin  to  produce  fluid  milk  for 
the  city  market. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep 
ice  in  order  to  market  milk  and  the 
question,  therefore,  becomes  one  of 
profit  and  loss  instead  of  comfort  an 
ice  house  is  usually  built.  Then,  al¬ 
though  the  housewife  has  done  with¬ 
out  ice  for  years,  she  may  persuade 
the  man  of  the  house  to  buy  a  refrig¬ 
erator.  In  other  words,  it  was  too 
costly  or  too  much  trouble  to  put  up 
ice  for  the  comfort  of  the  family,  but 
so  long  as  it  has  to  he  done  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  profit  and  loss,  the  family  gets 
the  benefit  of  something  which  they 
should  have  had  years  ago. 

Ice  or  Electric  Refrigeration 

There  is  always  a  tendency  when 
milk  for  the  city  market  is  first  pro¬ 
duced,  to  feel  that  inspectors  are  un¬ 
reasonably  severe  in  their  requirements 
as  to  the  care  of  milk.  Milk,  however, 
is  an  ideal  food  for  the  growth  of  bac¬ 
teria  and  they  multiply  at  unbeliev¬ 
able  speed  as  long  as  the  milk  is  warm. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  with  rea¬ 
sonably  good  care  in  producing  clean 
milk,  cooling  it  to  50  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  and  keeping  it  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture  will  keep  it  sweet  for  days.  Once 
in  a  while  we  hear  of  a  spring  with  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
hut  even  then  it  is  not  so  easy  to  cool 
the  milk  down  to  this  temperature. 
There  are  two  practical  ways  of  cool¬ 
ing  milk  on  most  farms;  either  to  put 
up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ice  to  last 
through  the  year  or  to  install  an  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator  when  electric  power  is 
available. 

We  are  frequently  asked  how  much 
ice  will  he  needed.  The  usual  rule  is 
to  put  up  a  ton  and  a  half  of  ice  for  each 
cow  with  about  five  tons  for  use  in 
the  house.  This  is  in  addition  to  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  loss  by  melting  which 
should  be  about  forty  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  add  five  tons  for  household  use 
to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  cow  and  add 
forty  per  cent  to  that.  If  you  have 
twenty  cows  this  will  be  approximately 
fifty  tons. 

Of  course,  ice  should  be  stored  so  as 


to  leave  the  least  possible  surface  ex¬ 
posed  and  naturally  this  means  that  it 
should  he  stored  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  form  of  a  cube.  To  store  fifty 
tons  will  require  a  house  about  sixteen 
feet  square  filled  to  a  depth  of  about 
twelve  feet.  This  allows  for  packing 
the  ice  thirteen  feet  square  and  thus 
allowing  one  and  a  half  feet  of  space 
around  the  outside  for  insulating  ma¬ 
terial 

It  is  frequently  believed  that  the  ice 
house  must  be  relatively  expensive  to 
he  efficient.  While  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  storing  ice  in  a  shack,  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  different  houses  does 
not  vary  as  much  as  many  people  be¬ 
lieve.  There  are  a  few  essentials  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the  house 
needs  to  he  well  drained  in  order  to 
take  away  the  water  from  the  melting 
ice  quickly.  A  concrete  floor  is  ideal, 
hut  not  absolutely  essential.  A  drain 
tile  can  be  laid  through  the  bottom  of 
the  house  and  covered  with  stones  and 
coarse  gravel.  The  next  essential  is 
thorough  ventilation.  The  whole  idea 
of  storing  ice  is,  of  course,  to  keep  the 
heat  out.  Wet  sawdust  or  in  fact,  any 
wet  insulating  material  will  conduct 
heat  several  times  as  rapidly  as  when 
it  is  dry.  Consequently,  the  gable  of 
the  house  should  he  left  open  for  good 
circulation  of  air.  This  circulating  air 
will  pick  up  the  moisture  from  the 
sawdust  and  keep  it  dry.  Any  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  between  the  cakes  will  in¬ 
crease  the  rapidity  of  melting  and  it 
is  important  to  square  up  each  cake 
and  pack  them  together  just  as  closely 
as  possible.  The  cracks  in  between  the 
cakes  can  he  filled  with  snow  or  finely 
shaved  ice. 

In  sections  where  ice  has  not  been  re¬ 
gularly  harvested  there  is  frequently  a 
lack  of  good  ponds  for  cutting.  On 
many  places  a  small  earth  or  concrete 
dam  will  provide  an  excellent  place  and 
make  it  unnecessary  to  draw  the  ice 
long  distances.  The  source  of  the 
water  should,  of  course,  he  absolutely 
pure.  Good  ice  can  he  cut  from  a  pond 
where  there  is  anywhere  from  eight  to 
eighteen  inches  of  water  under  the  ice. 

The  New  York  State  College  pub¬ 
lishes  an  excellent  bulletin  called  “The 
Farm  Ice  Supply”.  This  is  reading 
course  bulletin  135  and  gives  valuable 
information  about  building  ice  houses 
and  harvesting  ice. 


The  Protein  Feeding 
Experiment 

HE  protein  feeding  experiment  at 
Cornell  has  now  been  in  progress 
for  an  entire  year  and  although  those 
in  charge  of  the  experiment  are  not  at 


By  producing  24,204.9  pounds  of  4%  milk  containing  979.9  pounds  of  bat- 
terfat  in  a  year,  Burbank  Minita  Pietertje,  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  owned  by 
Dutchland  Farms,  Brockton,  Mass.,  made  the  185th  butterfat  record  to  be 
recorded  for  a  Holstein  in  the  United  States  in  excess  of  979  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  long-time  testing.  Measured  in  terms  of  butter,  this  is  equivalent  to 
nearly  1225  pounds  or  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  71  persons  for  a  year. 
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IADIC 

SILOS 
„  are 
Strong 

...they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight-jointed 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con¬ 
structed  thatthey  weather- 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 
and  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  a  real  cash  discount . 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

Tubs ,  Tanks ,  Vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


.  troKE  mot 


Noted  for  un¬ 
usual  quality,  re¬ 
liability,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee — 

R  i  b-S  tone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 
for  Early  Buying — 

for  Early  Erection 

Arrange  now  to  buy— for  cash  or 
on  time.  Let  US  donate  your  first 
payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos  soon 
pay  their  cost.  “GLOBE”  WOOD 
SILOS— 13  years  tested  results, 
permit  home  construction  (lower  Concrete  Stave 

initial  financing).  Rib-Stone  Con-  Tile _ Metal 

crete  Stave  Silos,  with  many  ex-  "Globe”  Wood 
elusive  features,  erected  complete 
by  us  and  guaranteed  unconditionally.  Ask  for  Proof. 
Save  money.  Send  for  facts,  carload  savings,  discounts. 
RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP.  Box  402,  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


d 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say 
‘I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


Get  Bigger  Profits 
From  Present  Milk  Prices 


Your  Barn 

Into  a  Money  Maker 

Increase  the  yield  of  your  herd;  avoid  costly 
accidents;  cut  down  labor;  save  feed  and  time. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  brought  their 
barns  up  to  date — are  getting  greater  profits 
—through  the  use  of  Star  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  etc. 

Star  Barn  Equipment— the  farmer's  best  bet 
as  a  money  maker — is  the  result  of  over  45 
years  of  experience  by  men  who  know  farming. 

Let  Our  Engineers  Help  You  Plan 

Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  your  barn  floor, 
stating  how  many  cows  you  have  and  we  will 
furnish  floor  plan  blue  print  without  cost. 

Get  Our  Big  270  Page  Book  Free 

From  cover  to  cover  this  illustrated  book  is 
packed  with  ideas  and  plans  on  cost  saving 
that  will  increase  your  earnings,  and  cut  out 
work,  worry  and  expense. 


I  dune- Heim -Ferris  B  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  a-i| 

|  1031  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  J 

|  Please  send  big  270 page  book.  Expect  to 
|  DBuild  DVentilate 
|  DRemodel  LiEquip  for  , _ Cows 
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this  time  making  any  definite  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  results  secured  up  to 
date  are  interesting. 

A  year  ago  the  college  started  a  two 
year  experiment  on  dairy  cattle.  Three 
groups  of  twelve  cows  were  fed  three 
grain  mixtures;  one  16  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein;  one  containing  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  and  one  24  per  cent  protein.  It  is 
estimated  at  the  present  time  that 
three  quarters  of  the  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  are  using  a  24 
per  cent  ration.  All  the  cows  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  are  receiving  clover  mixed 
hay  and  silage. 

The  cows  in  the  test  are  fed  one 
pound  of  hay  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  live  weight,  three  pounds  of  silage 
to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  live 
weight,  and  one  pound  of  grain  for 
every  three  and  one  half  pounds  of 
milk.  The  cows  when  dry,  get  a  twelve 
per  cent  grain  ration,  hay  and  silage. 
For  the  first  two  weeks  after  freshen¬ 
ing  the  twelve  per  cent  ration  is  fed 
and  then  the  cow  is  put  on  the  regular 
ration  and  records  begin. 

According  to  Professor  Savage  the 
sixteen  per  cent  cows  averaged  9,261 
pounds  of  milk  and  279  pounds  of  fat; 
the  twenty  per  cent  cows  gave  10,055 
pounds  of  milk  and  329  pounds  of  fat; 
the  twenty-four  per  cent  cows  gave 
9,399  pounds  of  milk  and  286  pounds 
of  fat,  the  first  year  of  the  test.  In  gain 
in  body  weight  the  twenty  per  cent 
gained  sixty  pounds,  the  sixteen  per 
cent  group  ninety-eight  pounds  and  the 
twenty-four  per  cent  group  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  pounds.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year’s  test  the  three 
groups  showed  a  thirteen  per  cent  gain 
in  milk  the  first  six  weeks  of  this  year 
over  last  year.  Until  the  experiment 
is  completed  and  shows  otherwise,  it  is 
safe  to  buy  a  twenty  per  cent  grain 
mixture  for  New  York  Dairy  cows 
when  the  roughage  contains  some 
legume  hay. 


Some  Calf-Raising  Rules 

THERE  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
grow  calves  economically.  If  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  method  is  being  used  it 
should  be  continued.  In  case,  however, 
a  different  practice  is  desired,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  following  method  be 
tried : 

1.  Take  the  calf  from  its  mother  at 
the  3rd  or  4th  day. 

2.  Twice  a  day  feed  1  to  2  y2  quarts 
of  its  mother’s  milk  in  a  pail  until  the 
calf  is  10  days  to  2  weeks  old. 

3.  From  then  to  about  3  weeks  of 
age  feed  4  or  5  quarts  whole  milk  in 
2  feedings  a  day. 

4.  Feed  2  to  3  pounds  skim  milk  pow¬ 
der  or  7  or  8  quarts  of  skim  milk  In  2 
feedings  from  3  weeks  until  the  calf 
is  about  2  months  old. 

5.  From  2  months  to  weaning  time 
feed  one  of  the  ready  mixed  calf  meals. 
6.  When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old 
start  feeding  a  small  quantity  of  good 
bright  hay  and  a  handful  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  mixture:  25  lbs.  corn 
meal,  20  lbs.  ground  oats,  25  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  15  lbs.  linseed  oil  meal,  1  lb.  salt. 

When  the  calf  is  3  or  4  months  old 
it  should  be  eating  1  to  2  quarts  of 
grain  a  day  in  addition  to  all  the  hay 
it  will  eat  up  without  waste. 

Dried  beet  pulp  soaked  in  water  is 
also  an  excellent  feed  for  calves.  Start¬ 
ing  in  with  a  small  quantity  of  this 
feed  the  calf  will  easily  consume  at  4 
months  of  age  1  to  2  quarts  of  dried 
pulp  soaked  in  water  a  day. 

General  Suggestions 
(1)  Feed  the  calves  at  a  regular 
time;  (2)  Keep  the  pails,  feed  boxes 
and  pens  clean;  (3)  Reduce  the  feed 
one-half  or  more  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  digestive  trouble;  (4)  If  scours 
develop,  give  1  to  2  ounces  of  castor 
oil  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk ;  ( 5 )  If . 
scours  persist  use  raw  eggs,  burnt 
flour  or  bismuth  subnitrate  and  if  ne¬ 
cessary  go  back  to  feeding  whole  milk 
for  a  few  days;  (6)  Provide  plenty  or 
clean  water  at  frequent  intervals  or  at 
all  times; '(7)  Use  good  judgment  and 
do  not  follow  rules  blindly;  (8)  Re¬ 
member  that  it  is  better  to  underfeed 
than  to  overfeed  a  calf. — Rhode  Island 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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#  Its  some 

job  tolead 
in  Illinois 


When  cows  do  as  well  on  a 
dairy  feed  as  H.  P.Zurbriggen’s 


■P^S# 

fj£/) 

wf . 


s 


did  on  Gold  Medal  Dairy  Ration,  a  lot  of 
talk  about  quality  becomes  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Zurbriggen’s  herd  is  one  of  the  highest 
producing  herds  in  Illinois.  Not  long  ago 
he  led  the  entire  State  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  months.  - 

Mr.  Zurbriggen  says: 

"This  high  production  I  attribute  toGold 
Medal  Dairy  Ration  as  a  big  factor." 

Gold  Medal  Vitamin  Dairy  Ration 
contains  every  element  necessary  for 
big  milk  production,  and  for  main¬ 
taining  herd  health.  It  takes  the  guess 
work  out  of  feeding  because  it 
was  proved  in  countless  tests  under 
actual  farm  conditions  before  being 
offered  to  you. 

Gold  Medal  Vitamin  Dairy  Ration  is 
rich  in  vitamins,  high  in  digestibility 
and  made  from  clean,  wholesome 
ingredients.  It  contains  no  filler  or 
off-grade  material. 

Every  bag  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy 
you,  or  your  money  back.  Give  it  a 
trial  and  you’ll  have  healthier  cows 
and  bigger  milk  checks. 

WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Buffalo 


hi 
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FREE  DAIRY  BOOK 

We  are  offering  as  our  contribution  to1  the  dairy 
industry  a  book  entitled  "More  Milk— More  Money" 
written  by  two  foremost  dairy  authorities,  covering 
breeding,  feeding,  sanitation  and  production 
methods.  It's  yours  for  the  asking.  Use  the  coupon. 

GDLO  MEDAL 


'farm  tested* 


.-?.*"** 


why  not  nowr^ 


Copyr.  G.  M.  Inc.  1 930 


— More  Money 
Name. 

Address. 

- My  Feed  Dealer  is. 


Washburn 
Crosby  Company 
Dept.  Di2,  Minneapolis 

Please  send  me  free  copy  "More  Milk 


.Town. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


January  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk  . . 

3.37 

3.17 

s 

Fluid  dream _ 

2.10 

SA 

Fluid  Cream _ 

2.26 

28 

Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese _ 

2.51 

3 

Evap.  Cond. _ _ 

* 

Milk  Powder _ _ 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.25 

2.05 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League 

price  for  January 

1929  was  $3.42 

for 

3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for 

3%. 

effort  to  help  the  situation.  They  have 
again  reduced  their  retail  prices  to  45c. 
The  big  chains  are  moving  an  enor¬ 
mous  poundage  of  butter  in  this  way. 
However,  the  work  must  be  continued 
for  there  are  still  enormous  quantities 
to  be  moved. 

Cheese  Gets  Scant  Attention 


STATE  FLATS 
Fresh  Fancy  — 

Fresh  Av'go - 

Held  Fancy  - 

Held  Av’oe  _ 


Jan.  2, 
1930 
20  ■ 

26  -26'/, 
23'/, -24'/, 


Dec.  27, 
1929 
22  - 
21  - 
26  -26'/, 
2314-24'/, 


.  Jan.  3, 
1929 
25'/, -27 

2714-29 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Demoralized 

CREAMERY  Jan.  2,  Dec.  27,  Jan.  3, 

SALTED  1930  1929  1929 

Higher  than  extra 3814-39  4014-41  4914-50 

Extra  (92sc) _  38  -  40  -  49  - 

84-91  score _  30  -3714  31'/, -39'/,  44'/, -48'/, 

Lower  G'ds _  28  -29  29'/, -30'/,  43  -44 

The  butter  market  is  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  Retail  trade  for  the  New  Year 
was  not  up  to  the  market  at  Christ¬ 
mas  and  a  number  of  houses  found 
themselves  with  considerable  stock  on 
hand.  Accordingly,  there  was  little  dis¬ 
position  to  take  on  further  supplies.  At 
the  same  time,  receipts  have  been  fairly 
liberal,  Chicago  dropped  to  36c  on 
fresh  extras,  and  weather  throughout 
the  entire  country  has  been  unseason¬ 
ably  mild,  all  of  which  combined  to 
create  a  decided  pressure  to  sell.  We 
could  go  on  at  considerable  length  and 
recite  other  circumstances,  but  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  recitation  of 
these  factors.  It  is  bad  enough  without 
talking  about  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  such  burdensome  reserves  for 
they  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
present  situation.  As  the  week  ending 
January  4  comes  to  a  close,  buyers  are 
taking  hold  very  slowly.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious.  The  entire  outlook 
is  still  unfavorable  because  of  the 
enormous  stocks  of  butter  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  country  and  an  increase 
in  fresh  goods. 

The  chain  stores  are  bending  every 


NOTICE  TO  CONSIGNOR  CREDITORS  OF  JOSEPH 
C.  BERMAN,  INC.,  LATELY  DOING  BUSINESS  AS 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AT  50  GRACE  AVENUE, 
WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  20  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  amended,  to  all  persons  having 
claims  as  consignor  creditors  against  the  above-named 
commission  merchants  for  farm  produce  consigned  to 
be  sold  on  commission,  to  file  a  verified  statement  of 
their  claims  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  his  office,  122  State  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  New  York,  within  sixty  days  of  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  this  notice,  such  verified  statement  to 
state  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  consignor 
creditor,  together  with  the  amounts  due  and  owing  to 
him  by  such  commission  merchants. 

Notice  is  also  hereby  given  that  claims  not  so  filed 
during  that  time  will  not  receive  consideration. 

This  notice  is  being  published  in  two  commercial, 
agricultural,  or  produce  papers  within  the  State  of 
New  York,  once  each  week  for  a  period  of  four  weeks 
beginning  December  28,  1929,  and  the  period  of  pub¬ 
lication  will  expire  January  25,  1930. 

The  end  of  the  sixty  days  from  the  termination  of 
such  period  will  be  March  26,  1930. 

Dated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.. 

December  14,  1929. 

BEBNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture'  and  Markets 
By  C.  P.  NORGORD, 

Assistant  Commissioner 


Locally  the  cheese  market  is  a  very 
quiet  and  dull  affair.  There  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  buying  interest  in  fresh  cheese  and 
things  are  even  quiet  in  the  case  of 
cured  and  held  goods.  Fancy,  fresh, 
colored  State  flats  are  being  offered 
at  20c.  Here  and  there  we  hear  of 
some  fresh  Wisconsin  cheese  available 
at  prices  below  quotations.  Further¬ 
more,  we  hear  of  occasional  conces¬ 
sions  on  cured  goods  from  Wisconsin. 
This  gives  an  unmistakable  trend  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  downward. 
Just  why  prices  and  the  market  as  a 
whole  fails  to  do  better  is  hard  to  ex¬ 
plain,  except  for  the  fact  that  over  the 
New  Year,  buyers  are  reluctant  to 
take  on  any  stock  in  order  to  keep 
their  inventories  down.  Certainly  the 
excuse  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  cold  storage  warehouses.  On  De¬ 
cember  26,  1928  there  were  in  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  reports  17,511,000 
pounds  of  cheese.  On  the  same  day  in 
1929  the  same  ten  cities  reported  17,- 
346,000  pounds  of  cheese.  Certainly 
our  cold  storage  holdings  are  not  un¬ 
wieldy.  However,  there  is  considerable 
bearish  sentiment  in  the  cheese  trade 
due  to  the  disasterous  condition  of  the 
butter  market,  sort  of  sympathetic  re¬ 
action  so  to  speak. 

Eggs  Suffer  Sharp  Break 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  2, 

Dec.  27, 

Jan.  3, 

Hennery 

1930 

1929 

1929 

Selected  Extras — 

47-48 

57-58 

4b' -47 

Average  Extras - 

-46 

55- 

44-45 

Extra  Firsts - 

-45 

-54 

41-42 

Firsts  . — 

43-44 

28-40 

Undergrades 

-41 

26-27 

Pullets  - 

42-43 

48-49 

35-38 

Pewees _ 

30-33 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery - 

49- 

57-58 

47-48 

Gathered  _ 

37-48 

-56 

28-46 

LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
iree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

^  West  Washington  Marfot,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  ^ 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

Large  and  Small 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


128  Choice  Acres,  10  Cows,  Etc. 

Brook,  est.  1000  cords  wood.  80  fruit  trees:  lovely 
10-room  house,  water  inside,  60-ft.  cement-basement 
bam,  horse  bam,  houses  for  200  hens,  10-room  tenant 
house.  $4700  &  owner  leaves  10  tested  cows,  bull,  horses, 
poultry,  machinery,  hay,  fodder,  corn,  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  if  sold  soon;  only  $1600  cash.  Picture  pg 
46  Free  catalog  1000  bargains.  STBOUT  AGENCY, 
SS5-B  Fourth  A**.,  N.  Y.  CB*. 


Increasing  supplies  of  eggs  and  con¬ 
tinued  mild  weather  throughout  the 
country  are  the  two  major  factors  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  of  the  sharpest 
breaks  the  egg  market  has  suffered  in 
some  time.  To  say  that  the  egg  trade 
has  been  jumpy  is  putting  it  mildly. 
Operators  have  been  exhibiting  the  ut¬ 
most  caution  and  conservativness  for 
some  time.  Every  week  they  have  been 
waiting  for  the  seasonal  increase,  only 
to  have  it  fail  to  appear.  Retail  prices 
have  not  been  adjusted  downward  for 
the  reason  that  the  supply  factor  has 
been  one  of  considerable  doubt. 

Although  the  supply  of  eggs  is  en¬ 
larged,  nevertheless  the  eggs  have  not 
been  coming  in  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  induce  the  chain  stores  to  swing 
over  from  refrigerators.  Accordingly, 
fresh  collections  have  been  inclined  to 
accumulate.  The  resulting  confusion 
has  ended  up  in  a  reduction  in  prices  on 
fresh  goods  in  spite  of  a  not  too  heavy 
supply  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  been  looking  for  this  reduction  for 
some  time.  In  fact,  the  market  has 
held  up  unusually  long. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Weak 


FOWLS 

Colored  - 

Leghorn  - 

CHICKENS 

Colored  - 

Leghorn  . . . 

BROILERS 

Colored  - 

Leghorn  . . — 

OLD  ROOSTERS - 

3AP0NS  - 

TURKEYS  - 

DUCKS,  Nearby - 

GEESE  - 


was  more  poultry  than  could  be  con¬ 
sumed.  Therefore,  the  market  closes 
on  January  4  in  weakened  condition. 

In  the  express  market  there  was 
very  little  buying,  if  any,  and  values 
were  poorly  defined.  Fortunately  com¬ 
paratively  little  stock  arrived,  although 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  broilers 
carried  over  from  Tuesday.  Turkeys 
were  moving  very  slowly,  a  few  hens 
getting  a  limited  call  at  32c.  Many 
turkeys  were  offered  at  28c.  The  above 
prices  in  some  lines  do  not  show  much 
variation  from  those  of  a  week  ago. 
However,  trading  was  so  limited  that 
prices  were  very  poorly  defined,  and 
there  were  many  sales  outside  of  the 
above  limits. 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

The  apple  market  was  quiet  over  the 
holidays.  Goods  moved  along  with  out 
any  material  change.  Fancy  stock  sold 
well,  but  poor  and  ordinary  offerings 
moved  very  slowly.  Basket  stock  has 
generally  been  selling  as  follows:  Bald¬ 
wins  $1.25  to  $2.50;  Greening  $1.25  to 
$3;  McIntosh  $1.50  to  $3.50;  Wealthies 
$1  to  $2.  Barrel  goods  generally  cover¬ 
ed  the  following  ranges;  Baldwin  $3.50 
to  $7.;  Ben  Davis  $2.25  to  $4;  Green¬ 
ing  $3.50  to  $9.50;  King  $3.  to  $6;  Mc¬ 
Intosh  $4  to  $10.50;  Northern  Spy  $3.- 
50  to  $7.50;  York  Imperial  $3.50  to 
$5.50. 

State  cabbage  took  a  big  jump  over 
the  first  of  the  year.  Nice  stock  is  sell¬ 
ing  well  and  the  market  is  well  sup¬ 
ported.  Prices  range  from  $35  to  $40 
per  ton. 

State  carrots  are  steady,  generally 
bringing  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bag 
of  100  pounds  and  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
bushel  basket,  washed. 

The  onion  market  holds  steady,  al¬ 
though  supplies  are  fairly  free.  East¬ 
ern  yellows  generally  taring  from  $2 
to  $2.20  with  a  few  higher  although 
some  are  down  to  $1.75. 

Potato  Market  Improving 

Things  are  looking  up  in  the  potato 
market,  business  is  fairly  active  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  considerably 
stronger.  At  this  writing  it  is  showing 
an  unmistakable  upward  trend,  which 
by  the  way,  was  somewhat  expected. 
Maines  in  150  pound  sacks  have  been 
bringing  from  $4.10  to  $4.40  with  some 
small  sales  reaching  $4.50.  Bulk  goods 
generally  bring  from  $5  to  $5.25  per 
180  pounds.  Bulk  goods  from  Western 
New  York  have  been  very  limited  in 
the  supply  and  sales  were  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  quotations.  Long  Islands 
have  generally  been  bringing  from  $5 
to  $5.25  per  150  pounds  and  from  $6 
to  $6.25  in  bulk  per  180  pounds. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


$1  less  than  straight  timothy  prices. 
Sample  hay  is  generally  worth  from 
$14  to  $17  per  ton.  California  alfalfa 
grading  No.  1  has  been  bringing  from 
$35  to  $36.  Oat  straw  $14  to  $15,  rye 
$16  to  $17. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Odd  lots  cows  steady  to 
25c  lower.  Few  good  stable  feds  up  to 
$9.50.  Common  and  medium  $6.50-8.25; 
low  cutters  and  cutters  $3.25-16.25. 

VEALERS  &  CALVES:— Vealers 
slow,  weak  to  50c  lower.  Good  to  choice 
New  York  vealers  $16.50-18.50.  med¬ 
iums  $11.50-16.00;  cull  and  common 
lightweights  $8.00-10.50. 

HOGS:— Steady,  good  to  choice  130- 
160  pounds  $10.50-1075,  packing  sows 
$8.00 

SHEEP: — Lambs  in  light  supply, 
slow,  25  to  50c  lower.  Good  New  York 
lambs  up  to  $13.00,  medium  $11.00- 
12.50;  common  $9.00-10.50.  Ewes  nom¬ 
inal. 

RABBITS : — S  1  o  w,  accumulating, 
prices  lower,  20c  to  25c. 

COUNTY  DRESSED  CALVES:— 
Fresh  receipts  liberal.  Trade  very  slow 
and  draggy.  A  few  extra  fancy  brought 
permiums.  Market  steady  on  tops  per 
pound.  Choice  22-23c;  fair  to  good  17- 
21c;  common  13-15c;  small  to  medium 
12-16c;  lightweights  10-llc. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  PIGS— Fresh 
receipts  light,  trading  slow.  Market 
steady.  Per  pound,  roasting  size  10-12 
pounds  23-27c;  13-16  pounds  21-22c; 
18-25  pounds  15-18c. 


Market  for  Goats’  Milk 

Is  there  any  established  market  for 
goats’  milk?  What  does  it  bring?— W.H. 

DOCTORS  sometimes  prescribe 
goats’  milk  but  so  far  as  we  know 
there  is  no  established  market  and  it 
is  up  to  the  man  keeping  them  to 
work  up  his  own  market.  We  have 
heard  of  instances  where  goats’  milk 
has  sold  for  as  high  as  75c  a  quart 
hut  this  is  doubtless  an  exceptional 
case.  A  good  producer  will  give  about 
three  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  More  com¬ 
plete  information  about  milch  goats 
may  be  secured  from  the  American 
Goat  Registry  Association  of  Vincen¬ 
nes,  Indiana. 

Fruit  Growers  Will  Assem¬ 
ble  at  Rochester 

THE  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  have  its  75th  annual 
meeting  at  Rochester  January  15  to  17 
and  its  annual  eastern  meeting  at 
Poughkeepsie,  January  29  to  31.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  question  box  there 
will  be  a  program  of  talks  by  well- 
known  authorities  on  problems  of  vital 
interest  to  all  fniit  growers. 


FUTURES 

Jan.  2, 

Dec.  27, 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1929 

Year 

Wheat  (Mar.)  — 

1.30% 

l.30'/2 

1.15% 

Corn  (Mar.)  - 

.92 

•93'/s 

.88 

Oats  (Mar.) - 

.48 

.48% 

.47% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat.  No.  2  Red  _ 

1.46% 

1.45% 

1.53% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel - 

1.05% 

1.07% 

1.07% 

Oats,  No.  2— 

.58 

.59 

.59 

FEEDS 

Dec.  28, 

Dec.  21, 

Dec.  29, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1929 

1929 

1928 

Jan.  2, 

Dec.  27, 

Jan.  3, 

1930 

1929 

33-35 

33-35 

-35 

26-28 

28-29 

30-32 

26-28 

28-30 

33-35 

21-23 

24-25 

30-36 

32-38 

40-45 

32-34 

34-35 

-17 

-40 

40-45 

40-45 

45-50 

30-32 

32-40 

25-30 

22-25 

-24 

30-31 

22-24 

25-26 

Gr’d  Oats _ 

Sp’g  Bran _ 

H’d  Bran _ 

Stand’d  Mids. _ 

Soft  W.  Mids.  _ 

Flour  Mids. _ 

Red  Dog  . . 

Wh.  Hominy _ 

Yel.  Hominy _ 

Corn  Meal _ . 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

Gluten  Meal _ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  _ 


31.00 

33.00 

31.50 

36.50 
35.00 

36.50 

38.50 
37.00 
38.00 
42.00 
56.00 

39.50 

43.50 
46.00 

55.00 


31.00 

33.00 

32.00 

36.00 

35.00 

37.00 

39.00 

37.00 

38.00 

42.00 

56.00 

33.00 

43.00 

45.50 

55.00 


34.50 

37.00 

34.50 
43.00 
39.00 
42.00 
39.00 

38.50 
38.50 


46.50 
51.00 
53.00 

58.50 
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The  live  poultry  market  came  out  of 
the  New  Year  holiday  business  “not 
so  good.”  Slaughter  houses  reported 
very  poor  killings  and  there  was  a  lot 
of  stock  carried  over.  On  Thursday 
morning  the  needs  of  the  trade  were 
very  light,  and  with  approximately  86 
cars  of  freight  poultry  available  for 
the  weekend  it  appeared  that  there 


The  above  quotations,  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Steady 

The  hay  market  has  been  moving 
right  along  of  late,  there  being  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand  for  good  hay  that  has 
kept  the  market  steady.  Straight  tim¬ 
othy  grading  No.  1  has  been  bringing 
from  $25  to  $26,  while  No.  2  has  been 
bringing  $2  less  and  No.  3  is  $2  under 
No.  2.  Timothy  containing  light  mix¬ 
tures  of  clover  or  grass  has  been  worth 


Don't  Hold  Your  Bid 


in 


the 


CHINESE 

AUCTION 

Fishkill  Maid  Hengerveld 

Born  Jane  6,  1928 

His  dam  is  a  daughter  of  the  great  Dat chland 
Sir  Inka ,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Rag  Apple 
Colantha  Korndyhe  14th. 

His  sire  is  Fishkill  Sir  Kay  Hengerveld  DeKol, 
whose  dam  is  a  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Hero ,  a  fall  brother  to  the  famous  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Coant.  His  sire  is  oat  of  a  daughter  of 
Datchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  she  having  a  record 
of  over  39  lb.  in  7  days  as  a  four  year  old. 

the  price  of  this  ball 
emch  month  until  sold. 


*250. 


V/e  will  drop 
$50  the  first  of 

His  price  is 
NOW  .  .  . 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  'pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


rises  twice.. 
...not  once 


It's  wonderful  how  CALUMET'S 

Double-Action  makes  all  your 

baking  better 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  people  tell  of  the  wonderful  “luck”  they 
always  have  with  Calumet.  It  is  Calumet’s  Double-Action  that 
causes  that  “luck.”  Two  leavening  actions — not  merely  one.  The 
astonishing  test  described  on  this  page  will  show  you  Calumet’s 
Double-Action. 

In  baking,  Calumet’s  first  action  takes  place  when  you  add  the 
liquid  to  the  dry  ingredients.  Then,  when  you  put  the  batter  into 
the  oven,  the  second  leavening  action  begins,  swells  through  the 
batter  and  makes  your  baking  rise  beautifully — even  though  you 
may  not  be  able  to  regulate  your  oven  temperature  perfectly. 

When  women  have  pulled  one  perfect  Calumet  cake  after  another 
out  of  their  ovens  .  .  .  when  they  have  found 
that  biscuits  which  used  to  be  only  pretty 
good,  are  simply  delicious  when  made  with 
Calumet  .  .  .  they  naturally  tell  their  friends. 

That  is  why  Calumet  is  now  the  largest  selling 
baking  powder  in  the  world. 

All  baking  powders  are  required  by  law  to 
be  made  of  pure,  wholesome  ingredients.  But 
not  all  baking  powders  are  alike  in  their 
action.  Not  all  can  give  you  equally  fine 
results  in  your  baking.  Calumet  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  made  of  exactly  the  right  ingredients, 
in  exactly  the  right  proportions  to  produce 
perfect  leavening  action — Double-Action — your 
assurance  of  perfect  baking  results. 

Bake  some  muffins  by  the  easy  recipe  on  this 
page — and  seewhatfine  resultsyou  get.  Notice 
that  therecipe  calls  for  only  one  level  teaspoon 
of  Calumet  to  each  cup  of  sifted  flour.  This  is 
the  usual  Calumet  proportion  and  should  be 
followed  for  best  results — a  real  economy,  too . 


MAX  E  THIS  TEST  Naturally,  ivhen  baking,  yon  can  t  see  bow  Calumet' s  Double- 
Action  works  inside  the  dough  or  batter  to  make  it  rise.  But,  by  making  this  simple  demon¬ 
stration  with  only  baking  powder  and  water  in  a  glass,  you  can  see  clearly  hoiv  baking  powder 
acts  and  hoiv  Calumet  acts  twice  to  make  your  baking  better . 

But  tivo  level  teaspoons  of  Calumet  into  a  glass,  add  two  teaspoons  of  water,  stir  rapidly 
five  tunes  and  remove  the  spoon.  The  tiny,  fine  bubbles  will  rise  slowly ,  half  filling  the 
glass.  This  is  Calumet's  first  action— the  action  that  takes  place  in  the  mixing  bowl  ivhen 
you  add  liquid  to  your  dry  ingredients. 

After  the  mixture  has  entirely  stopped  rising,  stand  the  glass  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  the 
stove  In  a  moment  a  second  rising  will  start  and  continue  until  the  mixture  reaches  the  top 
of  the  glass.  This  is  Calumet's  second  action — the  action  that  takes  place  in  the  heat  of 
your  oven. 

Make  this  test.  See  Calumet  s  Double-Action  which  protects  your  baking  from  failure. 


A  RECIPE  FOR  CALUMET  MUFFINS 


Mail  the  coupon  and  Marion  Jane  Parker  2  cups  sifted  flour 

will  send  you  the  new  Calumet  Baking  Book  2  teaspoons  Calumet 

— a  collection  of  splendid  up-to-date  recipes  Baking  Powder 

prepared  by  baking  experts.  2  tablespoons  sugar 

yl  teaspoon  salt 


©1930  G.  F.  Corp. 


The  Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder 


1  egg,  well  beaten 
1  cup  milk 
4  tablespoons  melted 
butter  or  other 
shortening 


Sift  flour  once ,  measure ,  add  baking  powder,  sugar,  and 
salt,  and  sift  together  three  times.  Combine  egg,  milk, 
and  shortening;  add  to  flour  gradually ,  beating  only 
enough  to  blend  ingredients.  Bake  in  greased  muffin  pans 
in  hot  oven  f400°  F.f  30  minutes.  Makes  12  muffins. 

(All  measurements  are  level) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

. . . 

C - S.  F.  F.  1-30 

Marion  Jane  Parker 

Vo  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company ,  4100  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Book. 

Name _ _ _ 

Street _ _ 

City - - - State _ 

Please  print  name  and  address  plainly 
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our  Screen-Grid  RADIOLA 

built  by  the  people  who  know  how 

for  Battery  or  House  Current  Operation 


RCA  Radiola  22— Cabinet  model,  Screen-Grid 
receiver  for  battery  operation.  With  enclosed  RCA 
Loudspeaker  .  .  .  .  $  1 3  5  ( less  Radiotrons) 


RCA  Radiola  21 — High-powered  Screen-Grid 
receiver  for  battery  operation. 

$69-50  (less  Radiotrons ) 

RCA  Loudspeaker  100B — With  the  rich,  mel¬ 
low  tone  characteristic  of  the  popular" 100”  type  of 
reproducer . $17.50 

RCA  Loudspeaker  103 — The  leadingmagnetic- 
type  radio  reproducer.  Designed  to  harmonize  with 
home  furnishings . $  IB. 00 


In  the  RCA  Screen-Grid  Radiola  you  are  get¬ 
ting  the  latest  type  radio  set — a  set  tried, 
tested  and  approved  by  the  same  engineers  who 
gave  Screen-Grid  radio  to  the  world — and  who 
have  pioneered  every  great  advance  in  the 
radio  art. 

There’s  satisfaction  in  owning  a  fine  radio — 
one  that  you  can  be  proud  of,  not  only  today 
but  in  the  years  to  come,  and  one  you  don’t 
have  to  apologize  for. 

You  don’t  need  electric  light  service  in  your 
home  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  this  high- 
powered  radio  set.  The  RCA  Screen-Grid 
Radiola  has  been  built  for  battery  operation 
as  well  as  socket  power.  Its  vacuum 
tubes  (Radiotrons)  are  twice  as  power¬ 
ful  as  any  previous  make  of  tubes. 

No  home  today  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 


out  a  good  radio  set  —  one  that  repro¬ 
duces  the  great  programs  on  the  air  just  as 
they  are  sent  out  by  the  broadcasting  stations. 
And  it  pays  to  buy  a  thoroughly  dependable 
set.  You  don’t  have  to  experiment,  for  Radiolas 
are  backed  by  the  reputation  and  experience 
of  a  world-wide  organization. 

A  Radiola  is  an  investment.  It  pays  big  re¬ 
turns  to  you  every  day  of  the  year.  Think  of 
all  you  miss  without  a  Radiola — things  that 
you  can’t  afford  to  miss — the  latest  news  from 
all  the  markets,  university  extension  courses, 
practical  talks  on  home  economics,  musical 
entertainment  by  the  country’s  greatest  mu¬ 
sicians — programs  that  cost  millions  a 
year  to  put  on  the  air. 

When  you  buy  your  radio  set,  lookfor  and 
insist  upon  the  famous  RCATrademark. 


Look  for  and  insist  upon  the 
famous  RCA  trademark 
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MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOTRON 


RADIOLA  DIVISION 


Radio-victor  Corporation  of  America 


Hiking  from 


and  no  spare  parts  for  their  feet! 


How  far  do  farmers  walk  in  caring  for 
their  cows? 

In  three  months,  according  to  a  check 
made  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
100  farmers  with  an  average  of  27  cows 
apiece,  hiked  a  total  of  3,500  miles — 
just  in  feeding  and  cleaning  chores  for 
cows,  in  stalls  only! 

That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
distance  you’re  walking  every  day  on 
your  farm.  And  human  feet,  remember, 
are  one  means  of  locomotion  for  which 
you  can’t  buy  spare  parts  anywhere! 

So  give  your  feet  all  the  ease  and 
comfort  you  can.  Thousands  of  foot- 
careful  farmers  from  California  to  Maine 
find  the  maximum  of  comfort  surely 
and  economically  from  “U.  S.”  Blue  Rib¬ 


bon  Footwear.  For  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has  built  the  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  line  not  only  to  wear  and 
wear  and  wear  —  but,  above  all,  to  give 
long-lasting,  foot-saving  comfort. 

See  it — wear  it,  the  44-part  Boot! 

Rubber  boots  may  look  like  simple 
things  to  make.  But  not  this  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Boot.  It  is  made  of  44 
distinct  parts— all  fashioned  together 
with  such  skilful  workmanship  that  one 
day  in  them  will  prove  that  they’re  the 
most  comfortable  boots  you’ve  ever 
slipped  your  feet  into. 

This  44-part  boot  is  made  over  a 
specially  designed  last  so  as  to  assure 
perfect,  exact  fit  for  any  but  abnormal 


feet.  There  is  a  shape-in  effect  between 
heel  and  ankle.  This  special  shaping  of 
the  boot,  plus  the  rocking  chair  curve 
in  the  sole,  and  the  square  flat  heel  gives 
you  a  springy,  “carry-through”  stride 
that  spares  your  strength. 

A  set  of  bracing  rubber  ribs  extend 
down  over  the  front  of  this  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Boot,  so  that  it  won’t 
knuckle  over  the  instep  and  press  on 
the  big  veins  of  the  feet. 

Every  feature  of  the  “U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boot  is  the  result  of  years  of 
experience  and  effort  to  build  the  most 
comfortable  rubber  footwear  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make.  There’ s  a  type  of  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Rihhon  Heavy  Footwear  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 


1.  A  Family  Rubber 
Line 

All  the  family  can  have  “U.  S.’* 
Rubbers — men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  .  .  .  high-cut,  storm,  foot¬ 
holds,  heavy  service  or  dress. 

2.  This  "U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boot 

is  built  to  wear  long — and  com¬ 
fortably.  Used  by  farmers  every¬ 
where. 


BLUE  RIBBON 


foot- saving  heavy  footwear 


6.  Keds  for  Swift 
footed  Children! 


Full  protection  for  young  feet — 
yet  barefoot  freedom  in  Keds,  the 
most  popular  boys’  and  girls’ 
shoes  in  America.  Neat — smart¬ 
looking.  Made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company. 


3.  Neat,  Sturdy  Arctics 

There  is  extra  warmth  in  the  fleece  lining  of  these 
neat-looking,  long-wearing  “U.  S.”  Arctics.  Fine  qual¬ 
ity  cashmerette  upper.  In  red  soles  or  Ebony  with 
white  soles.  4-  or  5-buckle  lengths. 

4.  In  addition  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus  (all- 
rubber  arctic)  is  a  most  useful  shoe.  It  slips  right 
over  your  leather  shoes,  kicks  off  in  a  jiffy,  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Gray  soles,  red  uppers,  4  or  5  buckles. 

5.  A  Tip  to  Farmers’  Wives 

You’ll  not  only  find  comfort  and  wear — but  style, 
too,  in  these  Gaytees  for  town  and  neighborly  calls. 
“Gaytees”  is  the  trademarked  name  of  these  stylish, 
tailored  overshoes  made  only  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  Gaytees  come  in  cloth  or  all  rubbe: 
— in  high  or  low  height  with  Snap  fastener,  Kwik-glide 
fastener,  or  4  buckles. 

FREE  BOOK! 

The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet 

Combined  with  a  beautiful  history-calendar 

Get  the  new  free  book  on  foot  health  written  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Lely  veld,  Director  of  the  National  Association 
of  Foot  Health —combined  with  a  beautiful  history- 
calendar.  Dr.  Lelyveld  discusses  such  problems  as 
bunions,  corns,  ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses, 
fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for  itching  feet,  and  many 
precautions  that  lead  to  health  and  comfort.  He  also 
tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber 
footwear  by  following  a  few  simple  rules.  Address 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  Dept.  FFF-10,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York. 


IN  THE  GREAT  FARMING  CENTERS  AS  IN  THE  CITIES 


People  buy  from  two 
to  fve  times  as  many 
new  Buicks  as  any 
other  car  in  Buick’s 
field!  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

W/"  HEN  the  man  from  the  farm  and  the 
▼  V  man  from  the  city  get  together  and 
start  talking  automobiles,  both  discover  an 
interesting  fact.  And  here  it  is: 

In  agt  icultural  America,  as  in  industrial 
America,  people  favor  BUICK  so  strongly  that 
they  buy  from  two  to  five  times  as  many  new 
Buicks  as  any  other  car  in  its  field.  In  fact, 
during  August  and  September  of  this  year,  public 
preference  for  Buick  ran  so  high  that  Buick  won 
of  the  total  sales  of  all  cars  in  its  price  class. 
Month  after  month,  demand  for  Buick  has  sur¬ 
passed  the  demand  for  any  other  car  in  its  field 
by  the  widest  margin  in  Buick  history. 

When  the  man  from  the  farm  and  the  man 
from  the  city  start  naming  the  reasons  they 
favor  Buick  so  strongly,  both  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion. 

Never  before  in  motor  car  history  has  it  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  such  outstanding  value  as  in  the  new 
Buick  for  1930.  Never  before  has  Buick  re¬ 
vealed  such  clear-cut  superiority  over  its  field 
in  all  elements  of  performance,  appearance, 
stamina  and  reliability.  And  never  before  have 
motorists  found  Buick  cars  available  at  such 
remarkably  attractive  prices.  . 

Only  Buick  s  tremendous  manufacturing  re¬ 
sources  and  overwhelming  sales  leadership 
make  it  possible,  for  example,  to  offer  six  of 
the  fourteen  luxurious  Buick  body  types  at 
prices  under  $1300,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  This  is 
all  the  more  apparent  when  you  realize  that 
the  new  Buick  combines  such  outstanding 
features  as: 

Buick  s  great  new  Valve-in-Head  engine 
developing  8OV2  horsepower  in  the 
1 1 8-inch  series  and  99  horsepower  in  the 
124  and  132-inch  series — achieving  the 
very  perfection  of  performance,  with 
improved  economy. 


Buick  s  beautiful  new  low-swung 
Bodies  by  Fisher,  handsomely 
finished  and  appointed,  incorpo¬ 
rating  such  remarkable  advance¬ 
ments  as  waterproof,  wearproof, 
dustproof  upholstery;  new  Non- 
Glare  Windshield;  adjustable 
front  seat  and  adjustable  steering 
column. 

Buick’s  new  Controlled  Servo  En¬ 
closed  Mechanical  Brakes;  new 
frictionless  steering  gear  and  new 
Road  Shock  Eliminator;  new, 
longer  rear  springs  with  Lovejoy 
Duodraulic  Shock  Absorbers;  and 
many  other  advanced  features. 

The  new  Buick  models  for  1930  are 
unrivaled  values.  Feature  for  feature 
and  dollar  for  dollar,  they  represent 


more  motor  car  for  the  money  than 
even  Buick  has  ever  offered  before. 
These  are  strong  statements,  but  they 
are  true  statements,  and  Buick  is  eager 
to  have  you  prove  them  to  your  own 
satisfaction. 

See  the  new  Buicks.  Drive  them. 
Make  a  feature-by-feature  comparison 
with  any  other  car  anywhere  near  the 
Buick  price.  Then  you’ll  know  why 
men  and  women  on  the  farms,  in 
small  communities  and  in  large  cities 
alike  are  buying  from  two  to  five 
times  as  many  Buicks  as  any  other  car 
in  its  field.  Then  you,  too,  will 
decide  to  make  Buick  your  choice. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors 
Corporation 

Canadian  Factories  Builders  of  Buick 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont.  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


The  New 


5-PASSENGER  2-DOOR  SEDAN 


BUICK  1235 

F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 

Give  a  Buick  for  Christmas.  It  s  a  gift  that  will  still  be  giving  when  another  Christmas  comes.  Three 
new  senes— three  new  wheelbases— three  new  price  ranges  —  with  14  body  types— all  available  on  the 

extremely  liberal  General  Motors  time  payment  plan. 


Series  40,  $1225  to  $1295 

F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


Series  50,  $1465  to  $1495 

F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


Series  60,  $1525  to  $1995 

F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  .  .  .  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


WHEN  BETTER 


21  (45) 


American  Agriculturist,  January  11,  1930 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  Annual  Message 


Points  of  Especial  Interest  to  New  York  Farmers 


GOVERNOR  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
appeared  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  on 
January  1  and  delivered  his  annual 
messa.ge.  It  summarized  the  work  of 
the  State  during  the  past  year  and 
went  into  some  detail  with  plans  and 
policies  for  the  future.  In  particular, 
the  Governor  emphasized  the  following 
problems:  Development  of  the  State’s 
water  power,  better  prison  conditions, 
stricter  banking  laws  to  control  specu¬ 
lation,  continuation  of  liberal  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  State  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  roads,  permissive  or  optional 
reorganization  of  town  and  county 
government,  and  wholehearted  support 
of  the  agriculture  of  New  York. 

Space  will  not  permit  our  giving  the 
message  in  detail,  but  in  the  following 
paragraphs  we  quote  the  high  spots 
of  particular  interest  and  importance 
to  farm  people. 

Optional  Changes  in  Town  and 
County  Government 

The  taxpayers  of  the  State  are  coming 
to  realize  that  if  the  taxes  on  their  farms 
and  houses  are  being  carelessly  or  ex¬ 
travagantly  expended  it  is  the  direct  fault 
not  of  the  State  but  of  their  local  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  National,  State  and  city 
governmental  machinery  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  improved  in  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operation,  but  town  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  been  modernized,  and 
therefore  presents  extraordinary  instances 
of  waste  and  inefficiency. 

Several  other  States  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  modernize  local  government,  using 
as  a  basis  the  principle  of  home  rule, 
and  making  the  establishment  of  new 
forms  to  meet  new  needs  permissive 
rather  than  mandatory.  It  is  my  thought 
that  the  same  principle  could  well  be 
adopted  by  New  York.  Several  years  ago 
a  legislative  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  many  drastic  changes.  No  action  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  necessity  is  to-day  even 


talk  that  the  electricity  available  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  St.  Lawrence  is  not  needed 
or  not  usable  in  a  practical  way.  We  know 
that  private  companies  are  only  too  eager 
to  proceed  if  the  State  were  to  abandon 
its  rights. 

Let  ns  establish  the  policy,  and  ask  the 
proposed  trustees  to  submit  to  the  next 
Legislature  a  practical  plan  based  on  that 
policy.  If  they  find  a  plan  and  it  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  Legislature  let  them 
proceed  full  steam  ahead. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that 
the  families  of  this  State,  whether  they 
live  in  the  cities,  in  the  villages  or  on 
the  farms,  have  been  paying  too  much 
for  their  electricity,  and  are  therefore  not 
in  a  position  to  use  to  a  proper  degree 
the  many  labor-saving  devices  of  modern 
invention.  Furthermore,  rates  between 
different  localities  show  much  too  great 
variance,  and  rural  installations  are  in 
many  cases  prohibitive. 

Whether  mere  regulation  of  electric 
utilities  in  the  future  can  be  made  more 
successful  than  it  has  proved  in  the  past 
remains  a  serious  question.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  development  of  the  great  State 
owned  natural  resources  offers  a  definite 
method  of  relief. 

Recommendations  for  Agriculture 

The  year  1929  was  marked  by  the  most 
important  practical  assistance  to  the  ag¬ 
riculture  of  this  State  in  this  generation. 
Over  a  month  before  I  actually  assumed 
the  duties  of  Governor,  a  committee  of 
agricultural  leaders  met  at  my  request 
to  report  on  what  steps  should  be  taken. 
These  gentlemen  were,  in  January, 
formed  into  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  and  immediately  they  made 
important  recommendations  which  I 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  all  of  the  principal  ob¬ 
jectives  were  translated  into  law.  The 
chief  aim  of  this  legislation  has  been  to 
relieve  the  rural  counties  of  the  State 
from  a  highly  unequal  tax  burden. 

Besides  these  tax  savings,  the  previous 
Legislature,  on  my  recommendation,  ap¬ 
propriated  over  $3,000,000  under  a  new 


law  for  the  assistance  of  small  schools 
throughout  the  State. 

Relief  of  Counties 

The  Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  continues  to  meet  and  will 
make  further  recommendations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  hops  that  this  Legislature  will 
again  pass  a  measure  to  relieve  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  their  share  of  building  bridges  on 
State  highways ;  such  a  measure  was 
passed  last  year  but  an  accompanying 
appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect  was 
unfortunately  overlooked. 

We  need  further  rural  tax  reduction 
through  elimination  of  superfluous  local 
officials,  through  closer  State  supervision 
of  town  and  county  expenditures  and 
through  better  business  methods  in  local 
Government  administration.  We  need  to 
encourage  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  es¬ 
tablish  real  business  selling  organizations 
— in  other  words,  greater  co-operation 
among  the  farm  people  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  interests.  We  need  to  in¬ 
crease  the  electrification  of  the  farms  by 
standardization  of  installation  charges 
and  reduction  of  rural  electricity  rates. 
We  need  to  emphasize  the  responsibility 
of  school  trustees  and  school  boards  in 
handling  the  State  aid.  We  need  further 
development  of  the  reforestation  of  lands 
not  primarily  suited  to  agriculture.  Final¬ 
ly,  we  need  a  broad  survey  of  all  of  the 
phases  of  agricultural  production  in  this 
State,  from  a  completion  of  the  study  of 
soils  to  the  marketing  of  the  products. 
To  devote  to  agriculture  the  same  interest 
and  intelligence  that  is  now  being  given 
to  industry  will  mean  new  recruits  for 
farming,  better  living  conditions,  and  the 
breaking  down  of  artificial  and  unneces¬ 
sary  barriers  between  the  rural  and  the 
urban  communities  of  the  State. 

Excellent  progress  continues  in  the 
building,  rebuilding  and  maintenance  of 
the  State  highways.  The  passage  of  the 
Gasoline  Tax  Law,  which  I  recommended 
last  winter,  has  created  a  thoroughly 
sound  and  easily  understandable  State 
policy:  from  now  on,  the  State  will  spend 
on  its  highways  each  year  every  cent 
which  it  receives  from  the  License  Tax 


and  from  the  Gasoline  Tax.  For  the  next 
fiscal  year  the  receipts  from  these  two 
taxes  will,  it  is  estimated,  amount  to 
about  $52,000,000,  and  the  State  should 
spend  the  whole  of  this  sum  on  highways. 
It  is  a  matter  of  good  faith  that  those 
who  pay  these  taxes  should  have  them 
spent  for  good  roads  and  not  diverted  to 
other  purposes. 

Plea  for  Co-operation 

Ip  concluding  my  message  last  year  I 
said  that  it  is  of  small  importance  who 
first  points  out  the  road  to  progress,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  all  measures  af¬ 
fecting  the  welfare  of  the  State  would  be 
discussed  frankly  and  fully  between  us, 
with  no  consideration  on  either  side  of 
partisan  advantage.  Possibly  that  idea 
was  too  novel  to  be  carried  out  as  fully 
as  I  suggested.  There  was,  however,  one 
conspicuous  example  of  the  advantage  of 
this  method  when  it  was  honestly  tried 
out,  which  I  hope  will  serve'  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  other  experiments  along  this 
line  during  this  session.  I  refer  to  the 
recommendations  transmitted  by  me  to 
you  from  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission. 

Although  these  suggestions  came  pri¬ 
marily  from  a  commission  appointed  by 
your  Governor,  they  were  considered  and 
adpoted  in  great  part  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature,  and 
while  the  actual  bills  which  passed  were 
those  introduced  by  members  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  I  can  assure  you  that  your  Gov¬ 
ernor  signed  them  cheerfully  and  prompt¬ 
ly,  as  the  record  shows.  That  is  the  way 
I  hope  all  proposed  legislation  will  be 
considered  this  year.  In  particular  do  I 
hope  that  these  four  subjects  be  treated 
in  this  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation :  the 
reform  of  the  administration  of  justice; 
the  permissive  reorganization  of  town  and 
county  government:  legislation  relating 
to  social  welfare  including  the  prison  an'd 
hospital  program,  and  the  providing  of 
cheaper  electricity  in  our  homes. 

I  express  the  same  wish  with  which  I 
concluded  my  message  last  January, 
that  a  common  desire  to  serve  our  State 
unite  us  in  a  common  friendship. 


Republican  Leaders  Outline  Legislative  Program 

Speaker  McGinnie s  Issue  Joint  Statement 

scientific  research  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 


greater. 

It  is  time  to  consider  and  act  on  these 
particularly  important  questions : 

L  A  limitation  of  the  debt  incurring 
powers  of  counties  and  of  towns,  to  pre¬ 
vent  unpleasant  and  unsound  conditions 
such  as  have  already  arisen  in  a  number 
of  cases. 

2.  A  rearrangement  of  the  number  and 
duties  of  town  officers. 

3.  Possible  new  forms  of  county  gov¬ 
ernment. 

4.  The  right  to  consolidate  various  town 
and  county  operations  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion. 

5.  The  right  of  two  or  more  counties 
to  unite  in  the  exercise  of  certain  func¬ 
tions  without  loss  of  county  individuality. 

All  of  these  changes  in  the  constitution 
or  in  statute  can  well  be  placed  upon  a 
permissive  basis. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  home  rule  and 
recognize  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  a 
county  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
local  government.  However,  under  our 
present  laws  no  county  can  modernize 
its  machinery,  although  it  may  greatly 
desire  so  to  do,  without  the  aid  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  removing  the  existing 
legal  barriers  thrown  across  the  road  to 
economic  reform. 

Power  Development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River 


Senator  Knight  and 

SENATOR  John  B.  Knight,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Joseph  A. 
McGinnies,  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
issued  a  statement  on  December  31,  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  outlining  the  pro¬ 
blems  which  in  their  opinion  require 
immediate  solution.  These  problems  in¬ 
cluded:  The  attitude  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  State  on 
the  development  of  water  power  for 
electrical  purposes,  the  increase  of  bet¬ 
ter  State  prison  facilities,  the  State 
building  program,  regulation  of  banks, 
and  farm  relief. 

Space  will  not  permit  giving  the 
statement  in  full,  but  the  following 
quotations  summarize  the  Republican 
policies  from  this  statement  on  pro¬ 
blems  of  most  interest  t^o  our  readers. 

Prisons 

Whatever  assistance  the  Legislature 
can  give  this  year  to  correct  a  most 
serious  situation  in  the  prisons  will  be 
given,  and  whatever  funds  are  necessary 
to  restore  prison  morale  will  be  provided. 


guarded  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  the 
lowest  possible  rate  to  the  consumer.  This 
is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  and  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

This  problem  must  be  solved  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sound  economic  principles.  We 
will  agree  with  the  Governor  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  practicability  and  the  advisability  of 
his  plan,  together  with  other  possible 
plans,  and  report  back  to  the  Governor, 
the  Legislature  and  the  public  not  late? 
than  January  15,  193L 

Farm  Relief 

The  Legislature  of  1929  extended  very 
substantial  relief  to  the  overburdened  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  State. 
More  needs  to  be  done  this  year.  We  shall 
pass  legislation  assuming  on  behalf  of 
the  State  the  entire  cost  of  constructing 
bridges  on  State  and  county  highways 
and  shall  make  very  substantial  appro¬ 
priations  for  highway  construction. 

Adequate  appropriations  will  be  made 
to  compensate,  without  unnecessary  de¬ 
lay,  the  owners  of  slaughtered  tubercular 
cattle. 

Adequate  appropriation  will  be  made  for 


culture. 

We  shall  appropriate  additional  funds 
to  expedite  and  bring  to  a  quick  com¬ 
pletion  the  soil  survey  of  the  state. 

We  shall  also  give  consideration  to  the 
proposal  that  the  State  assume  part  of 
the  cost  of  acquiring  rights  of  way  for 
highways  when  the  cost  is  excessive;  the 
proposal  that  the  State  bear  part  of  the 
cost  of  removing  snow  from  highways, 
and  the  proposal  that  additional  State  aid 
be  given  to  rural  schools  required  to 
make  improvements  in  their  buildings  and 
grounds. 

Other  measures  for  the  assistance  of 
the  agricultural  industry  and  of  the  rural 
taxpayers  will  be  considered  and  adequate 
appropriation  will  be  made  for  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  Geneva  experimental  station  and  the 
State  Fair. 

Reforestation 

A  statutory  commission  after  careful 
study  has  formulated  a  program  for  the 
reforestation  of  one  million  acres  of  land 
over  a  period  of  years.  We  shall  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  further  this  program. 


Governor  to  Speak  at  Agricultural  Society  Dinner 


Last  year  after  much  study  I  made  to 
the  Legislature  a  definite  proposal  for  the 
long  delayed  development  of  the  State 
owned  water  power  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  This  was  deliberately  pigeon-holed. 

I  now  renew  my  recommendation  of  last 
year.  It  was  based  on  a  simple  dec¬ 
laration  of  principle — that  the  ownership, 
development  and  operation  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  power  resources  remain  forever  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  people  of  the 
State  or  of  an  agency  created  by  them, 
and  that  the  electricity  so  generated  be 
sold  to  distributors  by  contract  upon  a 
basis  to  insure  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
to  the  consumer,  especially  the  household 
user. 

At  the  same  time  I  thought  it  advis¬ 
able  that  the  State  agency  should  at  least 
provide  the  financing  of  and  retain  the  fee 
to  any  system  of  statewide  transmission 
of  electricity  made  necessary  by  the  new 
power  development.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
saving  in  interest  rates  alone  this  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  electricity  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  each  year,  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  course  pays  the  interest  and 
dividend  charges  on  the  project. 

Let  us  stop  once  and  for  all  the  silly 


Building  Program 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  President  Hoover  that  building 
operations  be  extended  as  far  and  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  at  this  time  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  readjustment  of  business. 

Water  Power 

For  a  decade  Democratic  Governors  of 
this  State,  by  refusing  to  administer  the 
law  now  on  the  statute  books,  have 
blocked  the  development  of  electrical 
power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  While 
depriving  New  York  industries  and  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  of  the  benefits  of  this 
great  natural  resource,  the  Democratic 
executives  have  brought  forward  various 
plans,  all  of  them  based  upon  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  government  in  one  form 
or  another  shall  enter  the  hydro-electrical 
business.  Previous  efforts  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  executive  on  this  important  subject 
have  failed. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  this  great 
source  of  wealth  must  remain  forever  in¬ 
alienable,  and  the  control  of  the  energy 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  must  be  safe- 


FRANKLIN  D.  Roosevelt,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  he 
the  chief  speaker  at  the  annual  Old 
Time  Dinner  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  6:30  p.  m.  on 
Wednesday,  January  22nd,  at  the  De- 
Witt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  New  York. 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  also  tentatively  accepted  an 
invitation  to  attend  and  give  an  address. 

This  will  be  the  98th  annual  meeting 
of  one  of  the  oldest  farm  organizations 
in  the  world.  The  Old  Time  Supper 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  events  in  Eastern  agriculture 
during  the  year,  and  this  year  certainly 
will  be  no  exception.  At  the  banquet 
old  fashioned  food  will  be  served.  John 
McDermott,  the  old  time  fiddler,  and 
his  orchestra  will  furnish  music,  and 
Speer  Brothers  quartet,  of  Coming, 


New  York,  winners  of  the  singing  con¬ 
test  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  will 
sing  a  number  of  old  time  songs  dur¬ 
ing  the  meal.  “Daddy”  Pease  will  lead 
the  community  singing  of  old  songs. 

The  Society  will  hold  its  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  during  the  day.  The  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  important  and  interesting. 
One  of  the  main  topics  to  be  discussed 
is  the  advisability  of  putting  on  an 
annual  Farm  Products  Show  at  Albany. 
The  project  has  been  studied  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  will  make  a  report,  which  will 
be  discussed  by  Commissioner  Pyrke, 
representing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  and  C.  E.  Ladd,  i 
representing  the  State  College  of  Agri-  J 
culture.  D.  P.  Witter,  the  President  of  I 
the  Society,  will  preside  during  most  of  1 
the  sessions.  Resolutions  should  be  1 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolu-  ' 
tions  Committee,  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  Lawyersville,  New  York. 
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Hens  Do  Their  Very  Best 


on  this  great 

% 

fTlHERE  seems  to  be  something 
about  oatmeal  that  makes  hens 
go  to  work  in  earnest.  Not  just  oat¬ 
meal,  but  oatmeal  as  it  is  combined 
with  other  purposeful  ingredients 
in  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash. 

.  At  any  rate,  time  after  time,  the 
ability  of  this  great  oatmeal  feed  to 
speed  up  egg  production  is  proved 
by  unbiased  feeders.  We  know  it’s 
the  very  best  egg  ration  that  all  the 
resources  of  The  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  can  produce,  but  the  hens 
themselves  deliver  the  proof. 


oatmeal  feed 

that  you’ve  ever  hoped  to  set  eyes  on. 

Into  this  mash  go  choice,  fresh  in¬ 
gredients.  Pure,  wholesome  oat¬ 
meal,  of  course.  And  just  the  right 
minerals,  proteins,  and  carbohy¬ 
drates  —  all  in  scientific  balance. 
Cod  Liver  Meal,  too,  to  tone  up  the 
blood  and  organs  and  keep  the  hen 
in  prime  condition.  Molasses,  in  dry 
form,  to  assist  tip-top  digestion. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  makes  eggs. 
It  makes  profits.  It  makes  for  the 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  every 
poultry  feeder  seeks. 


Why  not  put  your  flock 
on  this  profitable  mash? 
No  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  for  in  addition  to 
providing  you  with  an 
increase  in  eggs,  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
will  help  you  to  get  the 
best  hatching  eggs,  the 
sturdiest  baby  chicks 


And  it’s  easy  to  use.  Easy 
to  get,  too — just  see  the 
Quaker  Dealer  in  your 
neighborhood.  Ask 
about  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter,  and 
Scratch  Grains, too.  send 
the  coupon  below  to¬ 
day  if  you  want  some 
interesting  information. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 


II  ip  ip  —  a  booklet  containing  valuable  suggestions  for  the  selection, 

J1  management,  and  feeding  of  Breeding  Stock.  Also,  late  advice  i 

on  battery  brooding,  and  winter  broilers.  No  obligation  on  yOur  I 
part.  Just  write  in  your  name  and  address. 

Name . . . . .  I 

Address .  j 

Mail  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Dept,  8A.  80  E.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago, Ill. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  11,  1930 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Why  Pullets  Fail  to  Produce 


I  have  200  White  Leghorn  pullets  bought 
in  April.  They  grew  fine  and  I  sold  the 
broilers  June  22,  weight  2%  and  3  lbs. 
apiece.  I  have  sold  some  pullets  too  but 
I  still  have  some  left  They  look  healthy 
but  do  not  lay.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is?  Possibly  we  don’t  feed 
them  enough  or  don’t  give  them  the  right 
feed.  We  started  the  laying  mash  when 
they  were  five  months  old  and  at  supper 
they  get  cracked  corn  and  wheat  I  never 
had  Leghorns  before.  Please  let  me  know 
how  much  we  should  feed  them  and  what 
to  feed.  They  have  enough  clean  water, 
grass  and  oyster  shells  but  don’t  lay.  A 
few  of  the  pullets’  noses  run.  What  do 
you  suppose  this  is?— Mrs. J.S.,  New  York. 

WHEN  well-grown  pullets  seven 
months  old  refuse  to  lay  there  is 
evidently  something  wrong.  Usually, 
it  is  one  of  these  three  causes  that  is 
responsible : 

1.  Disease  or  parasites. 

2.  Feed. 

3.  Poor  breeding. 

It  is  difficult  without  further  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  your  flock  to  know 
which  if  any  of  these  may  be  your 
trouble.  If  it  is  disease — or  worms, 
you  would  probably  know  it  by  at 
least  a  few  of  the  birds  showing  an 
unthrifty  condition.  Positive  knowledge 
of  the  presence  of  worms  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  killing  and  examining 
the  intestines  of  several  of  the  birds. 
If  worms  are  found,  the  entire  flock 
should  be  treated.  The  iodine  vermi¬ 
cide  treatment  is  probably  the  most  ef¬ 
fective.  If  your  feed  is  at  fault,  you 
should  get  prompt  results  by  changing 
your  method  or  your  feed — possibly 
both. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  (if  you  are 
not  already  doing  so)  start  the  use  of 
lights  and  giving  the  birds  13-14  hours. 
In  addition  to  this  a  wet  mash  made 
up  of  your  regular  dry  mash  moisten¬ 
ed  with  water  or  preferably  milk,  and 
fed  all  the  birds  will  eat  up  in  a  half 
hour  once  daily,  should  stimulate  the 
birds  and  start  them  into  production. 
Semi-solid  or  liquid  milk  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  egg  stimulator.  You  will  pro¬ 
bably  know  whether  or  not  your  chicks 
came  from  a  good  laying  strain. 

You  probably  know  that  in  even  the 
best  flocks  there  are  occasional  birds 
which  do  not  start  laying  until  they 
are  7 — 10  months  of  age.  Such  birds 
of  course,  are  low  producers  and  un¬ 
profitable.  It  might  be  possible,  that 
all  of  the  birds  in  a  flock  would  be  of 
this  type  if  the  eggs  from  which  they 
were  hatched  had  been  taken  from  an 
unselected  flock  of  low  producing 
birds.  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  case  with 
your  flock. 

I  notice  that  you  have  a  few  pullets 
with  nasal  discharges.  This  indicates 
colds.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
pullets  have  taken  cold  and  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  their  failure  to  respond. 

One  more  item  about  feeding.  We 
have  found  that  when  our  pullets  are 
laying  around  50%  or  more  they  will 
consume  about  25  lbs.  of  feed  daily 
for  every  100  birds  in  the  flock.  If 


your  birds  are  not  eating  this  much, 
you  should  do  anything  that  you  can 
to  increase  their  food  consumption. — 
L.  E.  Weaver. 

Watch  the  Shell  Box 

T  A  recent  meeting  of  poultrymen 
in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  F.  E.  An¬ 
drews  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  related  the  following  incident 
which  carries  its  own  moral. 

A  feeding  test  was  under  way  in 
which  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
several  groups  of  laying  pullets  was 
being  carefully  determined  each  week 
by  weighing.  One  week,  as  the  report 
was  brought  to  his  desk  by  the  at- 
tendent  in  charge,  Mr.  Andrews  notic¬ 
ed  that  one  pen  of  pullets  had  eaten 
less  of  both  grain  and  mash  than  the 
others;  less,  in  fact,  than  they  had  been 
regularly  consuming  and  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  this. 

The  next  week  the  drop  in  food  con¬ 
sumption  was  even  more  noticeable, 
and  npw  egg  production  had  begun  to 
fall  off.  Going  out  to  the  pen  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  discovered  that  the  oyster  shell 
box  was  entirely  empty  for  some  time. 
When  this  oversight  of  the  attendant 
was  corrected  the  birds  regained  their 
appetites  almost  at  once.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent  from  this  that  the  lack  of  shell 
not  only  deprives  the  laying  bird  of  a 
very  essential  part  of  her  diet,  but  also 
causes  an  actual  loss  of  appetite  for 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  ration. — 
L.  E.  Weaver. 


Feeding  Laying  Hens 

Mash  Feeding 

Dry  mash  should  be  fed  in  hoppers 
left  open  at  all  times.  Wet  mash  may 
be  fed  as  a  supplement  when  necessary 
to  hold  up  feed  consumption.  The  reg¬ 
ular  mash  may  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Grain  Feeding 

Grain  may  be  fed  by  hand  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  or  may  be  fed  in  troughs.  When 
feeding  grain  in  the  litter  it  should  be 
fed  scantily  in  the  morning  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  birds  should  be  given  all 
the  grain  they  will  eat.  When  feeding 
grain  in  troughs  the  birds  should  have 
it  available  early  enough  in  the  after¬ 
noon  so  that  they  can  eat  what  they 
want  before  going  to  roost.  About  4:00 
P.  M.  is  the  usual  time  for  opening  the 
grain  hoppers.  In  this  case  no  grain 
is  fed  in  the  morning. 

Quantity  of  Feed  Required 

In  order  to  maintain  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  the  birds  should  consume  at 
least  25  lbs.  of  grain  and  mash  per 
100  birds  daily.  At  no  time  should  they 
eat  more  than  two  parts  of  grain  to 
one  of  mash. 

Green  Feed 

When  the  birds  are  not  upon  good 
pasture,  it  is  desirable  to  feed  leafy 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 


Prisoner  ( sheepishly ) — Heh,  heh — makin’  a  little  opening  here,  the  ven¬ 
tilation  is  terrible. — Judge. 


23  r**7) 


^  Charles  Pike  Stages  this 

L///y  Contest 

to  prove  which feed  is  best 


BftS 

LAYING  MASHES 

Vitamized  with  Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  are 
guaranteed  to  give  most  eggs 
or  money  back. 


Unde  ChnJttk  Amfi- 

*7 o  convince  yourself  that 
boh  brand  gets  more  eqqsjbr 
less  ntoneif. ...  Make  this  test 


CHICK  STARTER 
RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in¬ 
gredients  needed  for  baby 
chicks.  Also  supplied  separ¬ 
ately  in  B-B  Chick  Starter  and 
B-B  Baby  Chick  Feed. 


GROWING  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  in¬ 
gredients  needed  for  growing 
birds.  Also  supplied  separately 
in  B-B  Growing  Mash  and  B-B 
Developing  Feed. 


DAIRY  FEEDS 

7-\%  Dairy  Ration,  ia%  Hi- 
Test,  16%  Marmico.  A  pro¬ 
tein  content  suitable  for  every 
grade  of  roughage. 


CHARLES  PIKE  of  Spring  City,  Pa. 
heard  so  much  about  the  results 
poultrymen  were  getting  with 
Bull  Brand  Feeds  that  he  decided  to  try 
them.  But,  like  all  successful  poultry- 
men,  he  didn’t  want  any  guessing  —  he 
had  to  have  facts  and  figures. 

How  B*B  Won  The  Test 

So  he  divided  a  test  flock  into  three 
pens  of  50  hens  each.  One  of  these  was 
fed  what  he  thought  at  that  time  was 
the  best  commercial  feed,  another  got  a 
home  mix,  while  the  third  was  put  on 
Bull  Brand.  When  the  test  was  over, 
B-B  led  the  contest  by  80  eggs.  Then 
Mr.  Pike  put  the  pen  with  the  poorest 
record  on  B-B,  and  they  quickly  caught 
up  with  the  winners. 

Year  after  year  B-B  poultry  feeds  go 
on  rolling  up  records  for  more  eggs  .  .  . 
sturdier  and  more  active  birds.  “I  have 
fed  B-B  Laying  Mash  to  my  124  hens 
and  I  got  as  many  as  97  eggs  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  November.  B-B  is  absolutely  the 
best  feed  I  have  ever  used,”  writes 
M.  Alvater,  Brooklyn,  Md.  ‘‘I  consider 


B-B  safe  and  economical.  June  pullets 
are  laying  63%  in  coldest  weather.  My 
hens  took  first  prize  for  best  laying  con¬ 
dition  at  the  Fairs  last  fall,”  reports 
H.  P.  Birden,  Barkhamstead,  Conn. 

Only  by  making  a  test  yourself  will 
you  know  what  B-B  feeds  can  do  for 
you.  Get  enough  B-B  Laying  Mash, 
vitamized  with  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  B-B 
Scratch  Feed  to  last  one  pen  30  days. 
Write  to  me  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you.  At  the  end  of  the  test  period  com¬ 
pare  the  egg  production,  the  size  and 
shell  of  the  eggs,  the  condition  of  the 
birds,  and  the  feeding  cost.  If  B-B 
doesn’t  come  through,  take  the  empty 
bags  back  to  your  dealer  and  he’ll  re¬ 
turn  your  money  without  question. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book  FREE 

Here’s  one  poultry  book  you  don’t 
have  to  be  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to 
understand.  ‘‘Making  Poultry  Pay  a 
Profit,”  by  Prof.  L.  M.  Gilmore  of 
Syracuse  University.  I’ll  gladly  send 
you  a  copy  free.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 
MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


“UNCLE  CHARLIE,” 

Care  of  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 

1107  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gil¬ 
more’s  64-page  book,“  Making  Poultry  Pay  a 
Profit.”  There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  me. 


TfieHome  of  the  Feed  thats  Guaranteed 


Name _ _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No ._ 
City _ _ 


Stat>_ 
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What  A.A.  Readers  Think 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 
seem,  the  light  after  hovering  around 
“My  Sentinel”  vanished  completely. 
Though  we  watched  and  waited,  not 
another  sign  was  heard  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Then  in  the  distance  we  heard 
an  auto  turning  around  in  the  high¬ 
way.  We  watched  from  an  upper  win¬ 
dow  in  the  farmhouse  and  soon  we  saw 
the  lights  of  a  car  disappearing  in  the 
distance  over  the  top  of  a  hill  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  spot- 
lighters  have  not  been  here  since.  We 
think  your  sign  scared  them  away. 
Again  we  thank  you  for  the  service. — 

E.  A.  H. 

Editor’s  note — We  sincerely  believe 
that  the  A.  A.  sign  is  worth  more  than 
the  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  It 
is  a  protection  in  a  community.  We 
have  had  many  letters  on  this  subject. 


Is  Farming  a  Business? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
book.  The  year  previous  15,000  far¬ 
mers  requested  inventory  books;  and 
since  each  book  provides  space  for  two 
years’  inventories,  it  is  apparent  that 
New  York  State  farmers  are  making 
the  annual  inventory  a  part  of  their 
regular  year’s  business  routine.  So 
keenly  do  farmers  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  filing  a  credit  statement  at 
a  bank  that  at  its  1929  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  the  New  York  State  Fafm  Bureau 
Federation  went  on  record  as  not  only 
urging  farmers  to  file  credit  state¬ 
ments  at  their  banks,  but  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  banks  require  credit 
statements  from  all  farmer  borrowers. 

A  farm  inventory  has  liabilities  as 
well  as  resources  and  a  1930  inventory 
of  present  farm  business  practices 
would  include  some  liabilities.  One  of 
the  largest  items  that  would  appear 
under  liabilities  would  be  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  -land  that  has  been 
farmed  but  which  cannot  be  profitably 
operated  under  present  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  spite  of  all  that  the  real  es¬ 
tate  agents  say,  it  takes  more  than 
land  and  a  set  of  buildings  to  make  a 
successful  farm  business. 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago  Cato, 
the  old  Roman  Censor  who  besides  be¬ 
ing  a  good  statesman  was  a  most  able 
student  of  farm  management,  said  that 
good  land  was  always  cheaper  than 
poor  land.  If  the  extra  cost  of  interest 
and  taxes  on  good  soil  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  extra  amount  it  would 
produce  in  Cato’s  time,  the  same  is 
more  than  ever  true  at  the  present. 
Cato  knew  from  personal  experience 
that  usually  poor  soil  sells  for  more 
than  it  is  really  worth  and  good  soil 
for  less. 

The  Only  Sure  Thing  is  Change 

Another  liability  that  our  inventory 
of  present  farm  business  practices 
shows  is  the  tendency  to  regard  pres¬ 
ent  prices  as  permanent.  Cycles  in 
prices  of  farm  products  have  probably 
existed  for  centuries  but  their  exis¬ 
tence  has  been  known  for  a  relatively 
short  time.  Probably  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  near  the  top  of  the  dairy 
cycle  and  the  bottom  of  the  horse 
cycle  has  saved  many  dollars  for  far¬ 
mers  during  the  past  two  years,  but 
the  very  existence  of  cycles  of  low  and 
high  prices  of  animals  indicates  that 
people  in  general  start  raising  calves 
and  colts  when  cows  and  horses  are 
high  and  stop  raising  them  when  the 
prices  of  the  mature  animals  are  low. 

Another  liability  in  our  inventory  is 
the  hope  that  many  have  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  our  timothy  hay  market.  Many 
farms  were  bought  and  paid  for  in  the 
past  by  selling  timothy  hay  and  it  is 
difficult  for  many  persons  to  realize 
that  our  formerly  good  timothy  hay 
market  is  gone  for  good.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  the  number  of  horses 
in  our  cities  is  steadily  declining.  Cost 
accounts  on  New  York  State  farms 
show  that  the  average  farmer  not  only 
gets  nothing  for  his  time  spent  in  pro¬ 
ducing  timothy  hay  but  pays  for  the 
privilege. 

Every  inventory  shows  a  net  worth. 
What  net  worth  does  our  1930  inven¬ 
tory  of  farm  business  practices  show? 
The  writer  thinks  that  when  the  reader 
looks  back  over  the  resources  and  lia¬ 
bilities  of  the  inventory  of  our  farm 


business  practices  and  weighs  the  val¬ 
ues  of  the  different  items,  that  he  will 
agree  that  the  assets  far  outweigh  the 
liabilities  and  that  the  1930  net  worth 
is  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 


The  American  Farmer’s 
Year  Book 

An  interesting  little  volume  has 
just  come  to  our  desk  entitled  “The 


American  Farmer’s  Yearbook”  by  J. 
A.  Samuels  and  published  by  the  Far¬ 
mers’  Publishing  Company,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  This  book 
contains  space  for  a  diary,  space  for 
accounts  and  records  as  well  as  a  large 
amount  o  f  condensed  information 
about  farming. 


The  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explos¬ 
ives  are  calling  attention  to  the  injury 
possible  from  blasting  caps.  They  state 


that  a  nation-wide  survey  for  the  past 
three  years,  shows  that  approximately 
500  children  are  seriously  injured 
every  year  by  playing  with  blasting 
caps.  Many  of  these  accidents  occur  on 
farms.  Although  a  blasting  cap  is  a 
small  object  it  has  sufficient  force  to 
blow  off  fingers  or  hands  or  put  out 
eyes.  Aayone  who  has  occasion  to  use 
blasting  caps  should  use  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  children. 
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CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  LIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request. 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

129  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

*5  ■years  making  Reliable  Clipping  and 
Grooming  Machines 


With  the  A.  A. 

LIVESTOCK 

BREEDER. 


CATTLE 


For  Sale: 


CHOICE  PURE  BRED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES. 
Also  high  grade  heifers. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM,  Box  253,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE: 


Prize-winning  Guernsey  heifer, 
born  Oct.  21,  1928.  Also  register¬ 
ed  Hampshire  ram  lamb.  Prize-winners  at  the  recent 
N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Lester  H.  Gunsalus,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Rl*nwr»  Calf5  mos-  0,d  backed  by  20,- 

DrOWn  OW1SS  t_air  000  Jb  record.  Fine  in¬ 
dividual.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Herd  Accredited.  Price 

$100.  W.W. Lawrence,  Mountain  View  Farms.Hunter.N.Y. 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacriticed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old ....  $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $4.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $5.00  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Heavy-legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  Poland  China  crossed;  Barrows, 
boars  and  sows — 6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8-10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Also  Chester  White  and  Poland 
China  and  Durocs  from  registered  Boars — 7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $8.00  each;  or  $15  a  pair.  We  ship  sows  and  un¬ 
related  boars  for  breeding.  They  are  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No  charge  for  crates. 
If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

Ed.  Collins,  35  Waltham  St.,  Lexington, Mass.  Tel.  0839R 


PIGS  READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  send  to  a  place 
where  quality  is  selected  first.  To  start  with,  they  are 
good  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  grow  fast. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD . $3.50  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD _ $4.00  EACH 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days  and 
If  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  at  my  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  <f>Q  a  A 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  4>o.uu  ea. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.75  each 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIZE  —  QUALITY  —  BREEDING 

I  have  ready  for  shipment  a  nice  lot  of  6-8  weeks  old 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  also  Poland  China  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  They  are  well  shaped,  thrifty  and  fast 
growing  stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Price  $4.00  each.  Pay  your  expressman  on  ar¬ 
rival  if  satisfactory;  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Yours  for  a  square  deal  at  all  times. 
25c  per  pig  extra  to  Vermont.  Vaccination  charge. 

DAILEY  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL  1085 


YOUNG  SHOATS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  Our  pigs  are  from  registered  boars  and  high  grade 
sows.  These  pigs  are  large,  growthy  and  blocky  and 
will  make  large  hogs. 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD _ $4.00 

Will  ship  in  small  or  large  lots  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
.or  money  order  to  MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM,  Mis- 
hawun  Road,  Woburn,  Mass.  (Crating  Free). 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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Livestock  Man 


Holstein  Breeders  Will  Meet 
At  Saratoga  Springs 

IMPORTANT  problems  relative  to  the 
production  and  sale  of  milk  will  be 
taken  up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Holstein-Frffesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  open  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Fri¬ 
day,  January  3.  An  address  by  H.  H. 
Wing,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  on  “History  and 
Development  of  the  Dairy  Industry  and 
Holstein  Breed  in  New  York  State”  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  meeting.  Headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  at  the  Worden  Hotel  and  H. 
B.  Little,  Farm  Bureau  Agent,  is  coop¬ 
erating  in  making  arrangements.  The 
morning  session  will  open  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  President, 
to  be  followed  by  reports  of  officers  and 
committees. 

At  10  :30,  with  Professor  Wing  in  charge, 
the  question  box  discussion  is  scheduled. 
H.  W.  Norton,  of  Delevan,  Mich.,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  talk  on  the  necessity  for 
weeding  out  inefficient  producers  and  for 
official  tests.  During  the  question  box  dis¬ 
cussion  valuable  information  is  expected 
to  be  given  on  disease  control,  official 


and  then  the  cracked  beans  still  more 
protein. 

We  have  men  in  New  York  who  raise 
hot  house  lambs  and  feed  no  grain  to 
the  ewes  but  feed  alfalfa  hay  and  find 
that  the  ewes  have  plenty  of  milk.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  exactly  correct 
procedure,  but  it  indicates  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  at.  In  some  lambing  barns 
well  fed  ewes  are  fed  nothing  but  water 
the  first  day  they  lamb.  I  think  the 
milk  of  your  ewes  is  too  rich  for  the 
lambs  to  handle.  This  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  through  the  feeding  of  the  ewes. 
Baking  soda  is  given  ewes  to  relieve 
this  condition  as  is  also  epsom  salts 
and  various  other  things — all  tending 
toward  relieving  the  one  condition.  It 
is  difficult  for  these  superficial  little 
nostrums  to  be  very  effective.  More 
can  be  done  by  watching  the  condition 
of  the  ewes,  amount  of  milk,  etc.  I  have 
had  lambs  grow  so  that  I  could  almost 
see  them  expand  and  then  I  have  seen 
them  lie  down  in  a  corner  and  do  as 
yours  did.  It  seems  hards  to  be  penal¬ 
ized  for  taking  good  care  of  stock  but 
I  believe  you  will  have  to  reduce  your 
feed  of  high  protein  content  another 
winter.  — Mark  J.  Smith. 


tests  and  feeding.  Others  who  will  engage 
in  this  discussion  are :  Professor  E.  S. 
Savage,  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Dr.  J.  R.  Frost,  of  the  State  Veter¬ 
inary  College,  Dr.  J.  G.  Wills,  Chief  Vet¬ 
erinarian  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  Dr.  H.  B.  Leonard,  In¬ 
spector  in  Charge,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  W.  D.  Robens,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation,  Dorr  W.  McLaury,  of  Portland- 
ville,  C.  M.  Slack,  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
in  Washington  County,  and  S.  H.  Fogg, 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  in  Warren. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Norton 
will  discuss  official  testing,  and  routine 
business  will  be  taken  up  following  the 
talk  by  Professor  Wing. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Masonic 
Temple  in  the  evening.  Earl  Cooper,  of 
Chicago,  formerly  with  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  Junior  Ex¬ 
tension  Work,  will  speak  on  how  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  doing  extension  work  among 
boys  and  girls.  Jim  Hayes,  Secretary  of 
the  Michigan  State  Association,  will 
speak.  Frank  Price,  of  Syracuse,  will  be 
toastmaster. 

Prizes  in  the  contest  between  dairy  im¬ 
provement  supervisors  will  be  awarded  by 
Professor  Savage,  and  a  4-H  Club  discus¬ 
sion  is  on  the  program  for  the  banquet. 


Cornstalks  as  a  Roughage  for 
Horses 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
cornstalks  have  any  food  value  for 
horses?  If  they  have  no  particular  food 
value  is  there  anything  injurious  about 
them? — J.W.B.,  New  York. 

THERE  is,  of  course,  some  food  val¬ 
ue  in  cornstalks,  although  we  do 
not  consider  them  the  best  food  for 
horses.  Henry  and  Morrison  in  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”  report  an  experiment 
conducted  at  the  New  Hampshire  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  One  team  was  fed 
12  pounds  of  cornstalks,  7  pounds 
corn,  7  pounds  oats  and  the  other  lot 
was  fed  12  pounds  timothy  hay  with 
the  same  grain  ration.  This  ration  was 
fed  from  January  to  April.  The  team 
getting  the  cornstalks  gained  3  pounds 
each  and  the  ones  getting  the  timothy 
hay  gained  18  pounds  each. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  that  cornstalks  may  be 
fed  to  horses  during  the  winter  wnen 
they  are  doing  only  light  work.  The 
analysis  for  timothy  hay  is  6.2  pro¬ 
tein,  and  29.9  fiber  and  the  analysis 
of  cornstalks  shows  5.9  protein  and 
30.7  fiber. 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


FiH««t;#Tc¥cK  s 


£ 


*5end_  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
egg  natenery  with  23  years'  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Bocks.  Wyandottes,  Min¬ 
orca*.  and  Giants — ali  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE'  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK  ,  NEW  yORK 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE  ARE 
THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 


BARRED  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


A.  C.  JONES* 

BABY  CHICKS 


ALL  FLOCKS  STATE  SUPERVISED 
For  Price  List  and  farther  information  write 
nearest  Plant 

A.  C.  JONES’  HATCHERY  -  -  -  Dover,  Del. 

A.  C.  JONES*  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Pennsylvania  State 
Supervised  Chicks 

Also  4-8  and  12  week  old  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  IS,  RICHFIELD, Pa. 


WENt  KCHICKS 


p  »  icr  ppnil  rpc  from  our  ’'Wyan-Rock”  and 
KA1AL  BKUlLLKo  "Brahm-Rock”  Cross-Bred  Chicks. 
Hatches  every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes.  Write  for  prices. 

State-Supervised  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns — §e„c£  e  r- 

Matings.  January  and  February  deliveries.  Send  for 
Mating  List  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str _ $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Bocks  &  Reds _  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes _  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 


Heavy  Mixed -  3.50  6.25  12.00  57^50  110 

Light  Mixed - -  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 


Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Too  Much  Protein  Causes 
Lamb  Stiffness 

I  am  losing  a  lot  of  lambs  from  three 
days  old  to  four  weeks.  They  first  get 
stiff  in  hind  legs,  ears  droop,  head  down, 
won’t  nurse,  look  gaunt  and  lay  down 
most  of  the  time.  It  then  becomes  limp 
as  a  rag  and  lives  from  one  to  four  days 
after  being  taken  sick.  They  are  from 
four  year  old  vigorous  Oxford  and  Lin¬ 
coln  rams,  two  year  Idaho  ewes  brought 
here  last  June.  The  ewes  are  fed  two 
pounds  of  good  corn  ensilage  in  morning 
and  good  green  second  cutting  alfalfa  at 
noon  and  at  night  sweet  clover  hay,  also 
some  cracked  beans  with  ensilage.  Dan 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  them?”— 
A.  A.  A.,  New  York. 

IT  is  my  opinion  that  yon  have  been 
feeding  your  ewes  too  well  on  nitro¬ 
genous  feeds— most  of  the  trouble  from 
stiff  lambs  is  found  in  the  flocks  of 
well-fed  sheep— your  land  is  strong  and 
your  feed  is  -high  in  nutrients.  There  is 
a  great  difference.  I  consider  beans  a 
dangerous  feed  for  ewes  after  they 
lamb — many  times  everything  goes  all 
right  and  then  there  will  be  trouble. 


The  Ox- Warble  Fly 

How  do  the  grubs  that  grow  in  a  cow’s 
back  complete  their  life  cycle  and  how 
can  they  be  controlled? — C.W.,  New  York. 

THE  ox-warble  fly  lays  eggs  on  the 
cow’s  body  in  summer.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  it  may  be  possible  to  repel  these 
flies  by  spraying  the  cows  frequently. 
The  cow,  in  licking  herself,  takes 
these  eggs  into  her  body  where  they 
hatch  and  travel  through  the  muscular 
tissue  to  the  animal’s  back.  They  then 
puncture  a  hole  through  the  skin  so 
they  can  breathe.  Finally  the  grubs 
come  out  through  the  skin,  burrow  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  if  there  is  any  available, 
and  finally  change  into  adult  flies. 

The  best  control  method  known  is  to 
remove  the  grubs  from  the  cow’s  back 
and  destroy  them.  To  become  effective, 
all  dairymen  should  follow  this  control 
method. 


Up  until  the  age  of  seven  years, 
mares  are  worth  more  than  geldings; 
after  the  age  of  seven,  geldings  are 
worth  more  than  mares. 


Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred. 
Egg  contest  records.  Strong  chicks. 
None  better.  100  or  1,000  lots. 
Low  Prices.  Write  NOW. 

S.  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS  9c  each  and  up 

Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Minorcas,  etc.  Culled  flocks. 
Also  started  chicks  at  4  -  8  -  12  weeks  old.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Our  20th  year.  Circular  free. 
The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  LiverpoolJ’a. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 

$12  Per  100;  $57.50,500;  $110,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,Box3,Rickfield,Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ate.,  New  York  City 


Something  wrong  in  relationship  be¬ 
tween  beans,  milk  and  lambs.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  but  it  is  there.  Your 
ensilage  is  first  class  feed  and  a  good 
milk  maker,  then  at  noon  your  ewes 
get  second  cutting  alfalfa — another 
milk  maker  and  highly  proteinaceous 
feed— then  at  night  sweet  clover  hay, 
another  feed  of  high  protein  content 


LOWER  PRICES - BETTER  CHICKS 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . . .  . 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . .  . 

Black  &  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  . .Z . 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . _ . 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks  .  . 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  booklet  full  of  useful  information, 
request.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks. 
Chick  Ass’n.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a 


an 

inn 

500 

1000 

..  $  6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$110.00 

/  .00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon 
We  are  a  member  of  The  International  Baby 
chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 


NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLIN  TOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Judge  them  by  their 

heavy-laying  ancestry 

New  triumphs  came  to  Kerr 
flocks  in  the  leading  eastern 
1928-29  laying  competitions. 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet 
in  our  Georgia  pen  laid  300 
eggs  in  52  weeks.  She  is  the 
only  300-egg  R.  I.  Red  ever 
produced  in  six  leading  egg- 
laying  contests.  Her  sister  laid 
241  eggs  in  another  contest. 

Kerr  pens  in  other  breeds 
won  high  honors  at  Georgia, 
Connecticut,  West  Virginia, 
and  elsewhere. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  repre¬ 
sent  the  cumulative  laying  her¬ 
itage  of  birds  of  correct  type 
and  color  that  have  won  high 
honors  in  leading  contests  for 
the  past  six  years.  Over  40,000 
birds  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  docks  have 
been  tested  for 
Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea.  Our 
breeding  docks 
have  been  rig¬ 
idly  culled  for 
size,  type,  vigor 
and  production. 

Write  for  the  Kerr  Chick  Book 
and  1930  prices 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


I 
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TcAVhite  Leghorn? 
Valuable  Text  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only  ! 

Hundreds  have  started  in  the  poultry 
business,  relying  entirely  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  in  our  Year  Book.  And  they 
have  made  good.  Even  the  poultryman 
of  15  years’  or  more  experience  will  find 
in  it  many  helpful  pointers. 

Mailed  free  on  request  to  poultry- 
keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River ; 
$1.00  a  copy  to  those  further  west.  Send 
for  your  copy  today 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

LORD  FARMS 


85  Forest  Street, 
Methuen,  Mass. 


DUCKLINGS 


( Continued  from  Page  22) 

green  feed  such  as  cabbage  or  bright 
green  clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 

Minerals 

Some  form  of  lime  is  essential  for 
egg  shell  formation.  Oyster  shells  are 
best  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be 
available  at  all  times  in  hoppers. 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

The  use  of  cod  liver  oil  is  advised, 
beginning  in  the  fall  and  continuing 
until  the  birds  get  out-of-doors  in  the 
spring.  It  can  be  fed  in  the  dry  mash, 
the  moist  mash,  or  with  the  grain  if  it 
is  hopper  fed.  Enough  oil  should  be 
used  to  provide  one-half  per  cent  r»f 
oil  in  the  daily  ration,  includin.  both 
grain  and  mash.  This  amounts  approxi¬ 
mately  to  %  pint  a  day  per  100  hens. 
Either  red  cod  liver  oil  or  yellow  cod 
liver  oil  may  be  used.  Only  about  two 
weeks’  supply  of  feed  containing  cod 
liver  oil  should  be  prepared  at  a  time. 


How  to  Control  Blackhead 

We  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  what 
causes  some  of  our  young  turkeys  to  die. 
They  just  slump  around  for  about  three 
days  and  then  die.  If  you  pick  up  one 
by  the  feet  and  let  the  head  hang  down 
a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid  runs 
from  the  mouth.  We  opened  |kie  and  the 
liver  is  greatly  enlarged  and^overed  by 
a  number  of  yellowish  spots  about  %  inch 
in  diameter.  The  liver  is  brittle  and  will 
crumble  up  just  as  though  it  had  been 
cooked.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cause  and  a 
remedy  if  any. — M.L.V.,  Neio  York. 

YOUR  turkeys  undoubtedly  have 
blackhead.  The  yellowish  spotted 
liver  is  the  most  common  symptom 
of  the  disease.  There  is  no  cure  known. 
Occasionally  birds  recover,  however. 
The  cause  is  si  organism  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  tl  droppings  of  both  tur¬ 
keys  and  chic  ens.  The  caecum  worm 
(or  pin  worm)  seems  to  aid  in  the  ra¬ 
pid  spreaid  of  the  trouble.  The  feeding 
of  2  lbs.  of  tobacco  dust  in  100  lbs.  ot 
mash  for  two  weeks  will  help  to  con¬ 
trol  the  worms,  and  therefore  has  re¬ 
duced  the  losses  from  blackhead  in 
some  cases. 

Prevention  is  the  only  effective 
means  to  avoid  loss.  That  means  hatch¬ 
ing  and  brooding  by  artificial  means 
and  rearing  entirely  away  from  hens, 
chicks  or  old  turkeys  and  also  moving 
the  growing  poults  to  new  range  at 
least  once  a  week. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


HIGH  OUALITY  CHICK 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Leghorns.  12c  each;  Reds, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each; 
Light  Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  104 
Wharton,  Ohio 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


r,„„l  rk,Vlr« Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 

cooiey  4^mcK.&lt0CkSj  R  x  Reds>  Wh  Leg. 

horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley, Frenchtown, N.J. 


Brooder  Stove  on  Extra  Shift 

THE  Ohio  Experimept  Station  is  ad¬ 
vising  the  use  of  brooder  stoves  in 
those  laying  houses  which  are  subject 
to  extreme  changes  in  temperature. 
Poultry  raisers  realize  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  40  to  50  degree  drop 
in  temperature,  and  can  modify  this 
change  without  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  fresh  air'  necessary  to  carry  off 
moisture.  Shutting  up  the  hen  house 
to  the  point  where  moisture  accumu¬ 
lates,  weakens  the  resistance  of  the 
farm  flock  to  disease. 


The  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  just  issued  a  new  bulletin,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly,  a  poultry  calen¬ 
dar.  This  is  designed  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  poultry  house  and  gives  a  blank  page 
for  each  month  for  an  egg  record  and 
also  a  record  of  the  receipts  and  expenses. 
On  the  page  opposite  the  record  for  each 
month,  is  a  page  of  timely  hints  or  topics 
which  need  attention  during  the  month. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  November 
is  the  proper  time  to  start  this  record  in 
the  poultry  flock  and  this  bulletin  may  be 
secured  free  by  writing  to  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and 
ask  for  bulletin  E  186. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  lay  Circular  free,  A.  E .  H a m p - 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  land  that 
ee.  A. E. Hamp¬ 
ton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 


External  parasites  of  poultry  can¬ 
not  be  killed  by  any  of  the  so-called 
remedies  that  are  placed  in  the  feed. 
Waste  no  money  on  such  materials. 


A 


FREE 


Aj 


Contains  house 
plans,  feed  sched¬ 
ules,  rearing  charts, 
breed  qualifications, 
colored  pictures  —  a 
wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  poultry- 
men — free. 


HILLPOT 
CHICK 
BOOK 


for  1930 


Tells  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hillpot  Low- 
egg-cost  Breeds,  and 
how  others,  many 
without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  are  making  big 
incomes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Dept.  129,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

AI  PKHlPFQ  on  Reds,  B-  Hocks  and  Leg- 
*■  x  horns,  particularly  attractive  to 

large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN, 
every  week  in  the  year.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 


RED  BANK 

YEAR 


NEW  JERSEY 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our 


Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  50,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


sTHOROBRED’^Js 

“LIVE  AND  LAY  ’ 


/  I  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  •elected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*.  IZc  and  up.  100/6  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
"Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Rook. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  T? 


1 10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  onlyL 

$1.00  with  order.  ray  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  ol'U  _ 

Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anoonas _  Prices 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge . . . . 

Black  Minorcas  .  . . 

S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds,  B.  Orp.,  S.L.  &  W.  Wyan . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  lie  Assorted  ioc 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  BOX  40  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Black 

Jersey 

Giants  ..... 

18c 

Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


10  Jtroo  PhlVL-c  0N  ORDERS  BOOKED  BEFORE  MARCH  15th  WE  GIVE 
IV  1  rev  UIIIUVS  10  CHICKS  FREE  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding 
stock  of  highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish — Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  v.-hich  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices 
reasonable.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  v/ith  each  or¬ 
der  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  HIGH  ST.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Wh 


,en  writing  advertisers  be  sur^  to  say  that 
AMERICAN  Af.lUri  IT  THRIFT 


you  saw  it  in 


(50)  26 

- - — - - - S 

Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 


Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up  a 
stubborn,  lingering  cough.  It  takes  but  a 
moment  to  prepare  and  costs  little,  but  it 
gives  real  relief  even  for  those  dreaded 
coughs  that  follow  severe  cold  epidemics. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey.  Thus  you  make 
a  full  pint  of  better  remedy  than  you 
could  buy  ready-made  for  three  times  the 
cost.  It  never  spoils  and  tastes  so  good 
that  even  children  like  it. 

Not  only  does  this  simple  mixture  soothe 
and  heal  the  inflamed  throat  membranes 
with  surprising  ease,  but  also  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  acts  directly  upon  the 
bronchial  tubes,  thus  aiding  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  in  throwing  off  the  cough.  It  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm  and  eases  chest 
soreness  in  a  way  that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form.  Nothing  known  in 
medicine  is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  dis¬ 
tressing  coughs,  chest  colds,  and  bronchial 
troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


FACTORY 


mfk 


New 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  Pay¬ 
ments,  FREE  FREIGI,,.  _ 

200  stove,  range  and  furnace  bargains^ 
^Porcelain  enamel  ranges,  choice  of  6 
colors.  Oil,  gasoline,  gas 
stoves,  furnaces.  Cash  or 
terms.  24-hour  shipment.  30- 
day  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  5-YearGuar- 
antee.  29  years  in  business. 
760,000  cnstomers.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrx. 

801. Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Mich. 


’A  Kalamazoo 

'  Direct  to  You" 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS  $1.15  LB. 

Knitting  yarn  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

H.  Bartlett.  (Mfr.),  Box  R,  Harmony.  Me. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


COMPLETE  TEST 
PACKAGE 

Prove  to  yourself  what 
3,000,000  women  know 

GRAY 
HAIR 
GONE 

Why  hesitate? 
Mary  T.  Goldman’s 
way  is  entirely  SAFE.  Just  comb  clear, 
colorless  liquid  through  the  hair.  Youth¬ 
ful  color  comes.  Nothing  to  rub  or 
wash  off. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy.  We  only  ask 
that  you  convince  yourself.  Snip  off  a 
lock  of  hair.  Test  results  first  this  safe 
way.  You  have  nothing-  to  lose.  You 
take  no  risk.  We  send  FREE  a  com¬ 
plete  test  package.  Mail  the  coupon. 
Please  Use  Coupon  for  FREE  TEST  PACKAGE 

!  MARY  T.  GOLDMAN  ! 

j  Vtt-L  Goldman  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn,  J 

1  Name  . . ' 

I 

I  Street  . I 

1  * 

|  City . . . .  State .  I 

1  ®  ,  \  I 

I  Color  of  yonr  ^  | 


American  Agriculturist,  January  11,  1930 

From  Darkness  to  Light 

How  My  Kitchen  Is  Becoming  Both  Attractive  and  Convenient 


THIS  letter  of  Mrs.  L.  P.  Hunt  of 
Clyde,  New  York,  won  third  prize 
in  the  1929  Kitchen  Improvement  Con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  with  the 
American  Agriculturist  supplying  the 
state  prizes.  The  first  and  second  prize 
letters  and  sketches  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  on  these  pages. 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  dear  Peggy: 

I  was  so  amused  at  your  last  letter 
for  it  took  me  back  to  nine  years  ago, 
when  we  moved  to  this  little  town  from 
the  city  that  had  always  been  my  home, 
Don’t  be  so  discouraged  my  dear,  for 
I  am  sure  that  in  time  you  will  come 
to  enjoy  it,  just  as  I  have. 

An  old-fashioned  house  does  have  a 
lot  of  draw-backs  but  you’ll  be  surpris¬ 
ed  at  what  you  can  do  with  it.  How 
my  heart  sank  when  I  saw  the  kitchen 
of  my  present  home.  A  narrow  room 
with  a  small  refrigerator  room  open¬ 
ing  off  it,  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house  at  some  previous  spasm  of  re¬ 
modeling.  Both  rooms  were  entirely 
ceiled  with  matched  boards,  stained  a 
dark  brown  which  the  smoke  of  years 


tank  in  the  cellar-way  and  an  electric 
pump  in  the  cellar  taking  care  of  that 
nicely.  A  sewer  was  put  through  our 
street  recently,  so  now  we  drain  di¬ 
rectly  into  that  instead  of  a  cess-pool 
as  formerly. 

Two  coats  of  light  cream  paint  have 
done  wonders  in  lightening  the  room 
and  I  have  put  cream  and  blue  inlaid 
linoleum  on  the  floor.  My  table  and 
chairs  and  kitchen  stool,  a  step-stool 
by  the  way,  I  painted  ivory  and  blue, 
and  I  have  just  put  blue  valances  above 
the  windows  with  white  sash  curtains 
below.  I  think  it  makes  work  a  lot 
easier  if  it  can  be  done  in  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings. 

We  have  taken  out  the  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  kitchen  and  refrigerator 
room  which  adds  a  lot  of  light  and  al¬ 
lows  me  to  concentrate  my  working 
center  at  the  east  end  of  the  room,  as 
my  cabinet,  stove  and  sink  are  now 
close  to  each  other. 

There  being  so  cellar  under  the 
kitchen  fit  is  too  far  from  the  furnace 
to  heat)  it  has  always  been  necessary 
to  have  a  range  and  you  can  imagine 
how  quickly  I  lost  my  religion  the  first 


my  table  and  another  for  my  electric 
refrigerator.  .  \ 

You  will  probably  have  guessed  by 
this  time  that  I  am  trying  to  have  an 
electrical  kitchen  though  there  is  still 
other  equipment  I  hope  to  add,  an 
electric  beater  for  instance  that  will 
beat  up  the  sponge  cakes  and  mayon¬ 
naise  that  are  our  failing,  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  water  heating  attachment  for  sum- 


BEAUTIFUL  PILLOW  CASE  AND 
SCARF  SET  NO.  C2454  contains  a  com¬ 
bination  of  18x45  inch  scarf  and  a  pair  of 
36x42  inch  pillow  cases.  The  scarf  is 
stamped  and  hemstitched  on  good  quality 
white  embroidery  cloth.  The  pillow  cases 
are  stamped  and  hemstitched  on  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  seamless  tubing,  a  fine 
count  cloth.  Price  of  the  set  consisting  of 
scarf  and  pair  of  42x36  inch  pillow  cases 
is  $ 1.25 .  If  45x36  inch  pillow  cases  are  de¬ 
sired,  price  is  $1.35  per  set.  Fast  color 
embroidery  floss  is  40c  extra  for  each  set. 
Order  from  the  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


had  darkened  still  more.  A  door  to  the 
west,  another  to  the  east,  a  window  on 
the  north  in  each  room  for  light  and 
ventilation.  The  east  door  really  ought 
not  be  included  as  a  light  giver,  for  it 
led  into  a  back  entry,  but  some 
thoughtful  person  had  inserted  a  glass 
pane  in  the  upper  part  of  the  west 
door. 

Between  the  outside  door  on  the 
west  and  the  north  wall  was  built  a 
cupboard  for  dishes.  In  half  the  lower 
section  I  have  since  had  four  drawers 
fitted  where  I  keep  towels,  aprons,  a 
few  tools,  etc.  The  other  half  holds 
utensils  not  often  used,  for  the  ones 
in  daily  use  I  keep  in  my  cabinet  or  the 
cellar-way.  There  was  also  another 
cupboard  built  between  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room  walls  in  a  space  so  small 
and  dark  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  tell  what  was  there.  It  didn’t  take 
me  long  to  have  the  partition  separat¬ 
ing  this  from  the  kitchen  removed  so 
that  now  I  have  a  nice  place  for  jellies 
and  the  canned  goods  we  buy  direct 
from  .the  factory  each  year. 

The  kitchen  chimney  projects  into 
the  north  side  of  the  room  between  the 
cupboard  and  window.  By  this  I  keep 
a  drop-leaf  table  and  chairs,  for  here 
we  usually  have  our  breakfasts  and 
lunches.  There  is  a  drop  light  over  the 
table  and  beside  it  a  wall  socket  for 
our  toaster  and  percolator.  Here  too,  I 
do  my  ironing  though  I  send  my  wash¬ 
ing  out. 

The  range  and  hot-water  tank  oc¬ 
cupied  the  northeast  corner  and  a  sink 
the  southeast.  This  sink  was  the 
brightest  thing  in  the  room  at  that 
time,  for  it  was  a  new  white  porcelain 
one  with  a  drain  hoard  at  each  end, 
which  just  before  our  arrival  had  re¬ 
placed  an  old  iron  one  with  cupboards 
beneath.  Our  water  here  is  so  very 
hard  that  we  can  use  it  only  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  so  have  to  depend  on  a  cistern 
for  water  for  dishes,  etc.  We  have  this 
piped  to  the  sink,  however,  a  pressure 


few  weeks  I  tried  to  run  one  after  al¬ 
ways  having  had  gas. 

Much  to  my  joy,  we -have  recently 
replaced  the  old  stove  with  an  electric 
range,  though  we  still  have  to  have  a 
small  coal  heating  unit  to  give  us  the 
necessary  heat  in  winter  and  for  hot 
water.  Electricity  is  such  a  clean  fuel 
with  none  of  the  dust  of  coal  or  smell 
of  gas  or  oil  and  we  find  it  scarcely 
any  more  expensive. 

Have  I  told  you  before  that  Jimmy 
is  developing  into  quite  an  electrician. 
He  hopes  to  take  up  electrical  engin¬ 
eering  when  he  finishes  high  school 
and  in  the  meantime  is  getting  some 
practice  at  home.  We  had  only  one 
light  in  the  kitchen  with  cords  strung 
all  over  from  that.  Jimmy  has  changed 
all  that  and  put  in  a  kitchen  unit  in 
the  center  as  well  as  the  wall  plug  by 


mer  use.  Then  too,  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
place  our  present  sink  with  one  of  the 
neyr  ones  with  an  electric  dish-washer 
in  one  end. 

Each  year  I  try  to  make  some  im¬ 
provement.  In  the  future  I  want  the 
kitchen  chimney  rebuilt  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  an  incinerator  attachment. 
You  will  probably  find  as  I  have,  that 
the  disposal  of  garbage  and  waste  is 
a  problem  in  a  small  town.  Another 
cupboard  on  the  west  wall  would  be  a 
convenience  and  I  think  I  have  just 
room  on  the  south  near  the  sink  for 
a  built-in  ironing  board  with,  of  course, 
space  below  for  my  iron,  cleaning 
fluids  etc.  Some  day  I  hope  we  can  re¬ 
place  our  heating  plant  with  a  steam 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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HFe  Modern  Farm  FLousehold 
is  Happier  Because  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  Engine 


American  Agriculturist,  January  11,  1930 

Little  Cooks  ^sA^ill  Get  Award 


Faithful  Workers  Will  Receive  Suitable  Recognition  for  Their  Efforts 


HELP!  HELP! 
EXTRA  HELP! 

Help  from  soap.  Help  from  naptha. 
That's  the  extra  help  Fels^Naptha 
brings  you.  Two  safe,  effective 
cleaners  instead  of  one.  Two  busy 
partners  working  together  to  loosen 
dirt  and  give  you  clean,  sweets 
smelling  clothes  without  hard  rub¬ 
bing.  In  tub  or  washing  machine, 
hot  or  cool  water— whether  you  boil 
or  soak  your  clothes — Fels-'Naptha 
gives  extra  help.  Get  some  today. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH 
THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


FROM  dawn  to  dark,  any 
time  during  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  November  or 
December,  there’s  likely  to  be 
work  for  a  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Engine.  It  is  always  there, 
always  reliable,  portable,  ver¬ 
satile,  uncomplaining.  It  works 
through  meal-time,  week  days 
and  Sundays,  and  all  night  long 
if  need  be.  Give  it  2  cents’ worth 
of  fuel  and  it  will  pump  3000 
gallons, or  separate 4000 pounds 
of  milk,  or  do  a  week’s  family 
washing,  or  what  have  you? 

McCormick-Deering  Engines 
have  high-tension  magnetos  for 
easy  starting;  sturdy,  one-piece 
main  frames  for  heavy  duty 
service.  They  are  built  with 
removable  cylinder  heads,  long 
connecting  rod  bearings,  en¬ 
closed  crankcases,  speed  gover- 


Running  water  in  the  house!  No  more 
pumping.  No  more  lugging  heavy 
buckets.  Think  of  the  time  and  effort 
you  save.  Consider  the  convenience  and 
added  pleasure  it  will  bring  to  your 
household. 

nors,  heavy,  drop-forged,  heat- 
treated  steel  crankshafts,  and 
large,  wide  main  bearings.  All 
parts  easy  to  obtain  and  easy 
to  replace. 

The  four  sizes  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Engines— l1-^,  3, 6,  and 
10  h.  p. —  are  available  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealers’ 
stores  at  fifteen  thousand  points 
in  the  United  States. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °F  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Incorporated) 

.1 

■  . . '  ■  —  ' 


LITTLE  Cooks  will  all  be  watching 
for  Lesson  12  which  comes  in  Jan¬ 
uary  so  they  can  get  busy  and  finish 
all  the  recipes  in  it.  Then  if  they  al¬ 
ready  have  done  all  the  recipes  given 
in  the  first  eleven  lessons,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  the  beautiful  award  button 
with  Betty’s  picture  on  it.  First,  be 
sure  that  every  recipe  of  the  first  12 
lessons  has  been  done  by  each  Little 
Cook  herself  and,  next,  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  was  obtained  from  each 
recipe.  Then  the  Little  Cook’s  mother 
or  other  responsible  grown  person  can 
send  a  note  to  Betty,  care  of  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4  th  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  saying  that  such-and-such 
a  Little  Cook  (give  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress)  completed  all  twelve  lessons  sat¬ 
isfactorily  and  then  the  Little  Cook  will 
receive  free  of  charge  the  award  but¬ 
ton  for  the  first  half  of  the  course. 

Then  when  she  finishes  the  other 
twelve  lessons  which  are  yet  to  come, 
she  will  be  entitled  to  an  attractive 
certificate  with  her  own  name  on  it 
saying  that  she  has  earned  it  by  her 
own  efforts.  The  series  of  lessons  is 
wonderful  for  teaching  children  in  an 
interesting  way  how  to  prepare  food — • 
and  for  grown-ups,  too,  for  that  matter! 


Charmingly  Different 


Small  patterned  dress  materials  are 
easier  for  the  home  dressmaker  to  use 
than  materials  with  large  figures  that 
have  to  be  matched. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3161  with  its 
slim  smart  lines  is  up  to  the  last  minute 
in  style,  yet  is  not  at  all  extreme.  The 
added  fullness  of  bodice  front  afforded 
by  shoulder  and  crosswise  tucks  gives  a 
soft,  graceful  draping  that  is  very  be¬ 
coming  to  all  figures.  Transparent  velvet 
or  the  silk  crepes  in  the  lovely  colors  of 
the  season  would  make  a  charming  frock 
in  this  design.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  PRICE  13c. 


COAT  DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3195  with 
its  scarf  collar  and  graceful  front  drapery. 
Featherweight  tweed  in  the  fashionable 
black  and  white  mixture  is  excellent  for 
adapting  this  design.  Suede-finished  broad¬ 
cloth  is  also  very  popular  just  now  and 
the  heavier  silks  are  equally  as  good  for 
this  model.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  y2  yard,  of  39-inch  contrasting. 
PRICE  "13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  fashion  catalogues  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


sons  and  celebrate  with  things  they 
themselves  have  made !  But  since  A. 
A.,s  Little  Cooks  are  scattered  from 
Vermont  to  Virginia,  we  can  hardly  do 
that.  So  the  next  best  thing  is  for  each 
one  to  make  her  own  party  with  her 
family  or  her  little  friends.  Tut,  tut, 
that  is  a  whole  year  from  now,  but 
we’ll  have  a  wonderful  time  making 
all  these  lovely  things  each  month  so 
we  can  be  ready  to  do  the  very  last 
lesson,  the  party  one,  in  no  time  at  all. 

* *  *  * 

Recipes  for  January:  Pancakes,  Ice¬ 
box  Cookies,  Little  Pigs  in  Blankets, 
Resolutions  for  Little  Cooks;  February: 
Grandma’s  Cookies,  Butterscotch  Rice, 
Hamburger  and  Kidney  Beans;  March: 
Omelet,  Baking  Powder  Biscuit,  Mac¬ 
aroons;  April:  Mother’s  Day  Cake, 
Eggs  in  Potato  Nests,  Apricot  Whip; 
May:  Bread. 

June:  Strawberry  Shortcake,  Sponge 
Cake,  Dressing;  July:  A  Salad,  Dress¬ 
ings,  Meringues,  Canning;  August:  To¬ 
mato  Salad,  Gelatine  Dessert,  Lazy 


For  those  who  did  not  get  a  scrap- 
book  early  in  the  series,  we  still  have 
some  copies  with  the  first  eleven  les¬ 
sons  printed  in  them.  These  are  25 
cents  per  copy  and  should  be  ordered 
from  Betty  at  the  address  given  above. 

Of  course,  you  will  want  to  know 
what  the  coming  lessons  will  be,  so 
here  is  the  list.  What  a  grand  party  it 
would  be  if  all  our  Little  Cooks  could 
get  together  at  the  end  of  the  24  les- 


Pickles — Jar  of  simple  pickles  of  own; 
September:  Little  Cook’s  Pie,  Porcu¬ 
pine  Salad,  Requested  recipes;  Octo¬ 
ber:  A  Whole  Meal,  Company  ham, 
Lattice  Potatoes,  Sweet  Muffins,  Salad, 
Prune  Pudding,  Cream;  November: 
Setting  the  table.  Bananas  baked  in 
Cranberry  Juice,  Candy;  December: 
Xmas  Goodies,  Xmas  Cookies;  Janu¬ 
ary:  Recipes  for  general  good,  kiddies’ 
party  to  celebrate  end  of  course. 


From  Darkness  to  Light 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
one  and  then  a  radiator  in  the  kitchen 
will  solve  the  heat  problem  there,  and 
the  hot  water  tank  will  be  moved  to 
the  cellar,  thus  doing  away  with  any 
extra  heating  unit. 

You  said  in  your  letter  that  it  was 
so  dark  by  your  stove.  Couldn’t  you 
solve  that  problem  as  we  did  with  a 
small  window  directly  over  it?  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  find  other  suggestions 
in  the  things  I  have  done  or  plan  to 
do.  We  housewives  should  have  our 
kitchens  as  attractive  and  convenient 
as  any  other  part  of  the  house.  Write 
when  you  can  and  let  me  know  how 
you  make  out. — As  ever  yours,  Auntie. 


Slim  Smart  Lines 


For  Cleansing 
and  Fiirityiiis  the  Skin 

The  Htanttarel  of  exeellexre  for  tiny  year* 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


"Don’t  see  him!”  Corvet  repeated. 
"He’s  asked  you  to  marry  him,  hasn’t 
he?” 

Connie  could  not  refuse  the  answer. 
"Yes.” 

“And  you?” 

“Why — why,  Uncle  Benny,  I  haven’t 
answered  him  yet.” 

“Then  don’t — don’t;  do  you  under¬ 
stand,  Connie?” 

She  hesitated,  frightened  for  him. 
‘Til— I’ll  tell  you  before  I  see  him,  if 
you  want  me  to,  Uncle  Benny,”  she 
granted. 

“But  if  you  shouldn’t  be  able  to  tell 
me  then,  Connie;  if  you  shouldn't — 
want  to  then?”  The  humility  of  his 
look  perplexed  her;  if  he  had  been  any 
other  man — any  man  except  Uncle 
Benny — she  would  have  thought  some 
shameful  and  terrifying  threat  hung 
over  him;  but  he  broke  off  sharply.  “I 
must  go  home,”  he  said  uncertainly.  “I 
must  go  home;  then  I’ll  come  back. 
Cpnnie,  you  won’t  give  him  an  ans¬ 
wer  till  I  come  back,  will  you?” 

“No.”  He  got  her  promise,  half 
frightened,  half  bewildered;  then  he 
turned  at  once  and  went  swiftly  away 
from  her. 

She  ran  back  to  the  door  of  her 
father’s  house.  From  there  she  saw 
him  reach  the  corner  and  turn  west  to 
go  to  Astor  Street.  He  was  walking 
rapidly  and  did  not  hesitate. 

The  trite  truism  which  relates  the 
inability  of  human  beings  to  know  the 
future,  has  a  counterpart  not  so  often 
mentioned:  We  do  not  always  know 
our  own  past  until  the  future  has  made 
plain  what  has  happened  to  us.  Con¬ 
stance  Sherrill,  at  the  close  of  this,  the 
most  important  day  in  her  life,  did  not 
know  at  all  that  it  had  been  important 
to  her.  All  she  felt  was  a  perplexed, 
but  indefinite  uneasiness  about  Uncle 
Benny.  How  strangely  he  had  acted! 
Her  uneasiness  increased  when  the 
afternoon  and  evening  passed  without 
his  coming  back  to  see  her  as  he  had 
promised,  but  she  reflected  he  had  not 
set  any  definite  time  when  she  was  to 
expect  him.  During  the  night  her  an¬ 
xiety  grew  still  greater;  and  in  the 
morning  she  called  his  house  up  on  the 
telephone,  but  the  call  was  unanswered. 
An  hour  later,  she  called  again;  still 
getting  no  result,  she  called  her  father 
at  his  office,  and  told  him  of  her  an¬ 
xiety  about  Uncle  Benny,  but  without 
repeating  what  Uncle  Benny  had  said 
to  her  or  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  him.  Her  father  made  light  of  her 
fears;  Uncle  Benny,  he  reminded  her, 
often  acted  queerly  in  bad  weather. 
Only  partly  reassured,  she  called  Uncle 
Benny’s  house  several  more  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning,  but  still  got  no  reply; 
and  after  luncheon  she  called  her 
father  again,  to  tell  him  that  she  had 
resolved  to  get  some  one  to  go  over 
to  the  house  with  her. 

Her  father,  to  her  surprise,  forbade 
this  rather  sharply;  his  voice,  she  real¬ 
ized,  was  agitated  and  excited,  and 
she  asked  him  the  reason;  but  instead 
of  answering  her,  he  made  her  repeat 
to  him  her  conversation  of  the  after¬ 
noon  before  with  Uncle  Benny,  and 
now  he  questioned  her  closely  about 
it.  But  when  she,  in  her  turn,  tried  to 
question  him,  he  merely  put  her  off 
and  told  her  not  to  worry.  Later,  when 
she  called  him  again,  resolved  to  make 
him  tell  her  what  was  the  matter,  he 
had  left  the  office. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  as  dusk  was 
drawing  into  dark,  she  stood  at  the 
window,  watching  the  storm,  which 
still  continued,  with  one  of  those  de¬ 
lusive  hopes  which  come  during  an¬ 
xiety  that,  because  it  was  the  time  of 
day  at  which  she  had  seen  Uncle  Ben¬ 
ny  walking  by  the  lake  the  day  before, 
she  might  see  him  there  agaiD,  when 
she  saw  her  father’s  motor  aj  broach¬ 
ing.  It  was  coming  from  the  north,  not 


from  the  south  as  it  would  have  been 
if  he  was  coming  from  his  office  or 
his  club,  and  it  had  turned  into  the 
drive  from  the  west.  She  knew,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  was  coming  from  Uncle 
Benny’s  house,  and,  as  the  car  swerved 
and  wheeled  in,  she  ran  out  into  the 
hall  to  meet  him. 

He  came  in  without  taking  off  hat 
or  coat;  she  could  see  that  he  was 
perturbed,  greatly  agitated. 

“What  is  it,  father?”  she  demanded. 
“What  has  happened?” 

“I  do  not  know,  my  dear.” 

“It  is  something — something  that 
has  happened  to  Uncle  Benny?” 

“I  am  afraid  so,  dear — yes.  But  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  or  I  would  tell  you.” 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  drew 


ing  room.  He  unlocked  a  drawer  in  the 
highboy,  and  from  within  the  drawer 
he  took  a  key.  Then,  still  disregarding 
her,  he  hurried  back  down-stairs. 

As  she  followed  him,  she  caught  up 
a  wrap  and  pulled  it  around  her.  He 
had  told  the  motor,  she  realized  now, 
to  wait;  but  as  he  reached  the  door, 
he  turned  and  stopped  her. 

"I  would  rather  you  did  not  come 
with  me,  little  daughter.  I  do  not  know 
at  all  what  it  is  that  has  happened — 
I  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  find 
out.” 

The  finality  in  his  tone  stopped  her 
from  argument.  As  the  house  door  and 
then  the  door  of  the  limousine  closed 
after  him,  she  went  back  toward  the 
window,  slowly  taking  off  the  wrap. 
She  saw  the  motor  shoot  swiftly  out 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

NEAR  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is  a  little  copse  of 
pme  and  hemlock,  from  which,  at  time  of  storm,  so  the  tradition  says, 
there  comes  a  sound  like  the  booming  of  an  old  Indian  drum.  The 
drum  beats,  according  to  the  tradition,  whenever  the  Lake  take  a  life. 
Men  say  they  have  counted  the  beats  when  lake  steamers  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  their  human  cargoes,  one  beat  for  each  human  soul. 
At  the  height  of  the  great  storm  of  December  1895,  the  drum  beat  the 
roll  of  a  sinking  ship  twenty  four  beats.  No  ship  carrying  twenty  four 
persons  was  reported  lost.  However,  the  Miwaka,  with  twenty  five  aboard 
never  made  port;  no  news  was  ever  heard  of  her;  no  wreckage 
ever  found.  It  was  the  belief  among  the  kin  of  those  lost,  that  by  some 
miracle,  one  person  survived  and  that  some  day  he  would  return. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  storm  is  raging  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  an  exclusive  club  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Benjamin  Corvet  nervously  paces  from  one  room  to  another.  It 
was  said  that  his  irritability  and  nervousness  were  usually  most  marked 
at  time  of  storm  and  many  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  cause.  His 
agitation  was  intense  when  Spearman,  one  of  Corvet’s  partners  in  the 
ship-owning  company  of  Corvet,  Sherrill  and  Spearman,  joins  him.  Heated 
words  pass  between  the  two.  The  name  Constance,  Sherrill’s  daughter  is 
mentioned.  After  they  part,  Corvet  goes  to  Sherrill’s  home  and  tells 
Constance  not  to  see  Spearman  if  he  calls. 


her  into  a  room  opening  off  the  hall — 
his  study.  He  made  her  repeat  again 
to  him  the  conversation  she  had  had 
with  Uncle  Benny  and  tell  him  bow 
he  had  acted;  but  she  saw  that  what 
she  told  him  did  not  help  him.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  consider  it  carefully,  but  in  the 
end  to  discard  or  disregard  it. 

Then  he  drew  her  toward  him 

“Tell  me,  little  daughter.  You  have 
been  a  great  deal  with  Uncle  Benny 
and  have  talked  with  him;  I  want  you 
to  think  carefully.  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  speak  of  any  one  called  Alan 
Conrad?” 

She  thought.  “No,  father.” 

“No  reference  ever  made  by  him  at 
all  to  either  name — Alan  or  Conrad?” 

“No,  father.” 

“No  reference  either  to  any  one  liv¬ 
ing  in  Kansas,  or  to  a  town  there  call¬ 
ed  Blue  Rapids?” 

“No,  father.  Who  is  Alan  Conrad?” 

“I  do  not  know,  dear.  I  never  heard 
the  name  until  to-day,  and  Henry 
Spearman  had  never  heard  it  But  it 
appears  to  be  intimately  connected  in 
some  way  with  what  was  troubling 
Uncle  Benny  yesterday.  He  wrote  a 
letter  yesterday  to  Alan  Conrad  in 
Blue  Rapids  and  mailed  it  himself;  and 
afterward  he  tried  to  get  it  back,  but 
it  already  had  been  taken  up  and  was 
on  its  way.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  anything  more  about  the  letter 
than  that.  He  seems  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cited  and  troubled  all  day;  he  talked 
queerly  to  you,  and  he  quarreled  with 
Henry,  but  apparently  not  about  any¬ 
thing  of  importance.  And  to-day  that 
name,  Alan  Conrad,  came  to  me  in 
quite  another  way,  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  certain  that  it  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  whatever  has  happened  to 
Uncle  Benny.  You  are  quite  sure  you 
never  heard  him  mention  it,  dear?” 

“Quite  sure,  father.” 

He  released  her  and,  still  in  his  hat 
and  coat,  went  swiftly  up  the  stairs. 
She  ran  after  him  and  found  him 
standing  before  a  highboy  in  his  dress¬ 


upon  the  drive,  turn  northward  in  the 
way  that  it  had  come,  and  then  turn 
again,  and  disappear.  She  could  only 
stand  and  watch  for  it  to  come  back 
and  listen  for  the  ’phone;  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  found  it  difficult  to  think. 
Something  had  happened  to  Uncle  Ben¬ 
ny,  something  terrible,  •  dreadful  for 
those  who  loved  him;  that  was  plrfjn, 
though  only  the  fact  and  not  its  nature 
was  known  to  her  or  to  her  father;  and 
that  something  was  connected — in¬ 
timately  connected,  her  father  had  said 
— with  a  name  which  no  one  who  knew 
Uncle  Benny,  ever  had  heard  before, 
with  the  name  of  Alan  Conrad  of  Blue 
Rapids,  Kansas.  Who  was  this  Alan 
Conrad,  and  what  could  his  connection 
be  with  Uncle  Benny  so  to  precipitate 
disaster  upon  him? 

CHAPTER  H 
Who  is  Alan  Conrad? 

THE  recipient  of  the  letter  which 
Benjamin  Corvet  had  written  and 
later  so  excitedly  attempted  to  recover, 
was  asking  himself  a  question  which 
was  almost  the  same  as  the  question 
which  Constance  Sherrill  had  asked. 
He  was,  the  second  morning  later, 
waiting  for  the  first  of  the  two  daily 
eastbound  trains  which  stopped  at  the 
little  Kansas  town  of  Blue  Rapids 
which  he  called  home.  As  long  as  he 
could  look  back  into  his  life,  the  ques¬ 
tion,  who  is  this  person  they  call  Alan 
Conrad,  and  what  am  I  to  the  man 
who  writes  from  Chicago,  had  been  the 
paramount  enigma  of  existence  for 
him.  Since  he  was  now  twenty-three, 
as  nearly  as  he  had  been  able  to  ap¬ 
proximate  it,  and  as  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  isolated,  extraordinary  events 
went  back  to  the  time  when  he  was 
five,  it  was  quite  eighteen  years  since 
he  had  first  noticed  the  question  put 
to  the  people  who  had  him  in  charge: 
“So  this  is  little  Alan  Conrad.  Who  is 
he?” 

Undoubtedly  the  question  had  been 
asked  in  his  presence  before;  certainly 


it  was  asked  many  times  afterwards; 
but  it  was  since  that  day  when,  on  his 
noticing  the  absence  of  a  birthday  of 
his  own,  they  had  told  him  he  was  five, 
that  he  connected  the  evasion  of  the 
answer  with  the  difference  between 
himself  and  the  other  children  he  saw, 
and  particularly  between  himself  and 
the  boy  and  girl  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  When  visitors  came  from 
somewhere  far  off,  no  one  of  them 
ever  looked  surprised  at  seeing  the 
other  children  or  asked  about  them. 
Always,  when  some  one  came,  it  was, 
“So  this  is  little  Jim!”  and  “This  is 
Betty;  she’s  more  of  a  Welton  every 
day!”  Then,  each  time  with  that  change 
in  the  voice  and  in  the  look  of  the  eyes 
and  in  the  feel  of  the  arms  about  him — 
for  though  Alan  could  not  feel  how  the 
arms  hugged  Jim  and  Betty,  he  knew 
that  for  him  it  was  quite  different— 
“So  this  is  Alan  Conrad,”  or,  “So  this 
is  the  child!”  or,  “This,  I  suppose,  is  the 
boy  I’ve  heard  about!” 

However,  there  was  a  quite  definite, 
if  puzzling,  advantage  at  times  in  be¬ 
ing  Alan  Conrad.  Following  the  arrival 
of  certain  letters,  which  were  distin¬ 
guished  from  most  others  arriving  at 
the  house  by  having  no  ink  writing 
on  the  envelope  but  just  a  sort  of  pur¬ 
ple  or  black  printing  like  newspapers, 
Alan  invariably  received  a  dollar  to 
spend  just  as  he  liked.  To  be  sure,  un¬ 
less  “papa”  took  him  to  town,  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  spend  it  upon; 
so,  likely  enough,  it  went  into  the 
square  iron  bank,  of  which  the  key 
was  lost;  but  quite  often  he  did  spena 
it  according  to  plans  agreed  upon 
among  all  his  friends  and,  in  memory 
of  these  occasions  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  next,  “Alan’s  dollar”  became  a 
community  institution  among  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

But  exhilarating  and  wonderful  as  it 
was  to  be  able  of  one’s  self  to  take 
three  friends  to  the  circus,  or  to  be 
the  purveyor  of  twenty  whole  pack¬ 
ages — not  sticks— of  gum,  yet  the  dol¬ 
lar  really  made  only  more  plain  the 
boy’s  difference.  The  regularity  and 
certainty  of  its  arrival  as  Alan’s  share 
of  some  larger  sum  of  money  which 
came  to  “papa”  in  the  letter,  never 
served  to  make  the  event  ordinary  or 
accepted. 

“Who  gives  it  to  you,  Alan?”  was  a 
question  more  often  asked,  as  time 
went  on.  The  only  answer  Alan  could 
give  was,  “It  comes  from  Chicago.” 
The  postmark  on  the  envelope,  Alan 
noticed,  was  always  Chicago;  that  was 
all  he  ever  could  find  out  about  his 
dollar.  He  was  about  ten  years  old 
when,  for  a  reason  as  inexplicable  as 
the  dollar’s  coming,  the  letters  with 
the  typewritten  addresses  and  the  en¬ 
closed  money  ceased. 

Except  for  the  loss  of  the  dollar  at 
the  end  of  every  second  month — a  loss 
much  discussed  by  all  the  children  and 
not  accepted  as  permanent  till  more 
than  two  years  had  passed — Alan  felt 
no  immediate  results  from  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  from  Chicago;  and 
when  the  first  effects  appeared,  Jim 
and  Betty  felt  them  quite  as  much  as 
he.  Papa  and  mamma  felt  them,  too, 
when  the  farm  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
the  family  moved  to  the  town,  and 
papa  went  to  work  in  the  woolen  mill 
beside  the  river. 

Papa  and  mamma,  at  first  surprised 
and  dismayed  by  the  stopping  of  the 
letters,  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  the 
familiar,  typewritten  addressed  envel¬ 
ope  appearing  again;  but  when,  after 
two  years,  no  more  money  came,  re¬ 
sentment  which  had  been  steadily 
growing  against  the  person  who  had 
sent  the  money  began  to  turn  against 
Alan;  and  his  “parents”  told  him  all 
they  knew  about  him. 

In  1896  they  had  noticed  an  adver- 
(i Continued  on  Page  30) 
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CIRCULATION 


Since  1927  the  classified  rate  of 
American  Agriculturist  has  been 
7c  per  word.  In  1930  the  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  OVER  20,000  MORE 
than  in  1927  and  the  classified 
rate  will  be  8c  per  word.  If  same 
advertisement  runs  four  or  more 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 

males  sold  on  tims.  Barred  Bocks.  Polish.  PAINE, 
South  Boyalton,  Vt. 


'  PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males  $15-$20.  Females 
$10.  Unpedigreed  $10-$5.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer  Pa. 


T.ATTF,  SHOBE  KENNELS.  Himrod,  N.  Y.  offers  fox 

hounds,  coon  hounds  and  beagles,  puppies  in  above 
breeds,  priced  low. 


FOB  SALE:  English  Bull  dog  pups,  make  real  farm 
dogs.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Males  $15;  females  $10.  EDGE- 
WOOD  FABMS.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES  poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 

parrots,  ferrets,  pigeons  mice,  etc.  Price  reduced.  60 
page  description  book.  20c.  J.  A.  BEBGEY,  Telford.  Pa. 


POULTRY 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  mlninnm 
charee  ner  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
wholf  numbe^  [ncluding^  name  and  address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Mam 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of :  thelow 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 

y0Ubrders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest— winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian.  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  BEDS — Barred  Bocks — Eggs — Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  line  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FABMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNN  I  FIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minoreas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


FREE  RANGE  WHITE  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  drakes.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordville, 
N.  Y. 


BOURBON  BED  TURKEYS.  Young  toms,  best  of 
breeding  and  color,  18-20  lbs.  $12-$15.  A.  W.  HARVEY, 
Gncinnatns,  N.  Y. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minoreas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER  S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs— big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  Sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  Winners  at  20  egg  Contests.  Egg  bred  for  30 
years.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog,  special  price  bulletin 
free.  Thousands  of  pnllets,  hens,  cockerels  at  low  prices. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich. 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


PULLETS,  HENS,  COCKERELS.  Pure  bred.  Big 
type  Leghorns.  Trapnested  tested  foundation  stock.  200 
to  291  egg  bred  blood  lines.  Shipped  C.O.D.  to  vour 
express  station  on  approval.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY. 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


ftp.  AT,  QUALITY  LIGHT  Brahmas  and  Wyckoff 
tingle  comb.  White  Leghorn  cockerels.  Single  comb 
Bed  cockerels  and  fifty  pullets.  Brown  China  geese. 
KAUYAHOORA  FARM.  R.  D.  Barneveld.  N.  Y. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels.  Pallets.  EDGE- 

WOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  ROCK  cockerels  from  high 
producing,  trapnested.  state  accredited  flock.  MRS. 
MILLARD  WEAR,  Center  Conway.  N.  H. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Few,  selected. 
White  Holland  breeders  left.  MRS.  ARTHUR  A. 
RODGER.  R.  4,  Canton.  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys  win  first 
at  Ohio  State  Fair  and  7  ribbons  at  International 
turkey  show  at  Chicago.  Prices  reasonable.  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  in  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  if  desired  1  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
in  all  provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  high¬ 
est  quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world. 
Grain-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry, 
mixed  farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last  year. 
Write;  C.  G.  SMITH,  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  BUREAU,  38  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  Quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  EXTRAORDINARY  PUREBRED  mam¬ 
moth  bronze  turkeys.  Prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER 
LANE,  LowvUle,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  EMBDEN  GANGER  $7.00.  3  brown  China 
females  $4.00  each.  M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.  Drakes  $3.  M,  ,T. 
VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


40  ROUEN  DRAKES  and  ducks  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  ELMER  L.  DUTTEBA.  Littlestown,  Pa.  • 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  breeding  drakes.  Im¬ 
prove  your  flock.  Immediate  delivery.  Hatching  eggs. 
Ducklings,  February.  Catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Ishp, 
N.  Y. 


BUFF  LEGHORN.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  7.  8 
months  old.  fine  large  birds  $1.75  each.  J.  T.  DUNBAR. 
R.  D.  7.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks  from  breeding  stock 
blood  tested  for  white  diarrhea.  Circular  and  prices  on 
request.  L.  H.  HTSCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY'S  FAMOUS  purebred 
Bourbon  Red  and  White  Holland  turkeys.  April  hatch, 
free  range,  disease  free.  C.  C.  COLEMAN.  RushvUle,  Pa. 


WANTED — Mink,  Coon,  Foxes,  Rats,  Skunk.  Ship 
to  headquarters  save  middle  man’s  profits,  place  your 
own  honest  valuation  and  ship  at  once.  Write  for 
free  price  list,  etc.  O.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 


OLD  PRINTS  and  engravings.  Look  in  the  garret. 
L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


CASH  for  False  Teeth,  Dental  gold,  discarded  jewelry, 
silver,  platinum  and  diamonds.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jeffer¬ 
son  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Grocery  or  general  country  store  in  s_,  , 
village  without  chain  store  competition.  BOX  50 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS.  Wool  and  Hides.  Top 
market  prices.  Free  price  Hst.  Write  today.  HOWE 
FUR  COMPANY,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


PULLETS.  Grade  A  White  Leghorns  7  months,  some 
laying,  must  sacrifice,  lack  of  room.  $1.50  each.  D. 
SCOCOZZA,  Ashland.  N.  Y. 


REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $14.00.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$12  00  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  ’  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY. 
Liverpool.  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks — Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks. 
Reds.  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  INCOR.,  Box  458-D. 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


Turkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  Guineas.  Special  Fall 
prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM. 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75,  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY.  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa. 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on.  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


NEW  SIMPLIFIED  INCUBATOR  for  small-scale 
hatching.  All-electric  500-egg  “Little  Boy.”  Latest 
big-machine  features.  Automatic  thermostatic  control; 
all-metal  cabinet,  white  Duco  finish.  Write  for  free 
folder.  WELLINGTON  J.  SMITH  CO.,  801  Davis- 
Farley  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  Toms 
and  hens.  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured. 
FRANCIS  ’LEE,  LowvUle.  N.  Y.  Route  1. 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  Good,  fertile,  well-drained  soil; 
improved  macadam  road,  electricity  available;  total  170 
acres,  including  eight  acre  apple  orchard.  House,  bam, 
and  outbuti dings.  Cheap  to  settle  estate.  Will  sell  part. 
Apply  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKKLKY.  Bordentown,  N.J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 30  cows,  500  hens.  Fully 
equipped.  weU  watered,  good  buildings.  ROBERT 
CAIRNS’.  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply.  $L35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis.  Mass. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding;  %x4 — $17.00  per  M; 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC,,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 

LaceyvUle,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  LaceyvUle,  Pa. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  SUo  $177.80,  roof  $30.06 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPUS 
BROS.  INC..  LaceyvUle,  Pa. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Manage  the  Strawberry  Bed 


By  Ray  Inman 


Strawberry  bed 


>^*UMT»U  SOU.  ts  THOROUGHLY 


Tfe  Alternate  freezings  thawing 

OF  GROUND  HEAVES  THE  PLANTS  OUT 
OF  THE  GROUND.  = 


mulch  grouno  ts 

'FROZEN,  ELIMINATES  THIS  ALTERNATE 

FREEZING  AND  THAWING-.  -  ~  3 


SLOUGH  GRASS 
BUT  tyEVER 
WITH  HORSE  MANURE..  *  J 


Mf/f  ri|  WITH  CLEAR 
‘■tM  OR  STRAW  - 


TT,E  HAVE  JUS  T  CONCLUDED 
IlaIa  survey  OP  THE  alter¬ 
nate  FREEZING  AMD  THAWING 
SITUATION  IN  FAW DOWN  AMO 
60 BOOM  COUMTIES.  kl'a  E 
INTERVIEWED  FOUR  PCQM1NEUT 
gERCY  MEN  WHO  MADE  SOME 
VERY  STARTLING  REMARKS; 


THERE  are  others 
WHO  MAY  APPRE¬ 
CIATE  THE  CXFF- 
E'2ENCE. 


SYLVESTER  J. SPEEDOMETER'. 

*  MY  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 
PROVE  BEYOMD  ALL  DOUBT 
THAT  IT  CAMT  THAW 
IF  IT  PONT  FREEZE* 


WALTER  P.  WPOABACK1 
*IF  IT  hadnt  been 
THAWED  IN  TUB  FHZST 
PUACE,  IT  COOLDnTa 
BEEN  FROZE  inthe. 
SECOND  PLACE 


FiNLY  Vt  vtAPHLOOPtCg. ;  pecrp  OL^f  M?  WEEMP; 
IF  IT  DONT  FREEZE, WHO  TUCM 

GIVES  A  WVtOOP WHETHER.  I  ALLUS  SAID  THEM 
IT  THAWS  OR  GOES  PLACES  SHOULPA 

FISH  IMG?  -  BEEN  PADLOCKED.* 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


Clearing  Swamp  Land 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

WANTED  POSITION  as  Supt.  on  farm,  foreman  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  stock, 
help  and  modern  equipment.  Best  references.  BOX  60, 
American  Agriculturist. 


MEN  MAKING  $78  to  $119  weekly  showing  home 
owners  beautiful  4  color  illustrations  of  our  dependable 
guaranteed  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Pay  weekly.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  Pull-part 
time.  Permanent.  PERRY  NURSERIES,  Desk  A-1B, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y„  January  20th  to  February  1,  1930.  Single  men, 
farm  reared,  and  with  vocational  school  training  pre¬ 
ferred.  Apply  to  Dairy  Records  Office,  Dept,  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Middle  aged  couple  to  run  private  estate 
in  Dutchess  Co.  State  salary  expected,  past  experiences. 
BOX  70,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


500  PRINTED  ENVELOPES  $1.50  postpaid.  Other 
stationery,  cards,  tags,  butterwrappers,  reasonable. 
HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt 


50  GOOD  PRINTED  ENVELOPES  postpaid  25c.  50 

Calling  cards  10c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton, 

N.  T. 


TOBACCO 


LEAP  TOBACCO:  Good  sweet  chewing,  three  pounds, 
90c;  five,  $1.25;  10,  $2,00;  smoking  three  pounds  60c; 
5,  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  K.V. 


CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY,  trial  50  large  Perfectos 
postpaid  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when  re- 
•eived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


FINE  QUALITY  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60  lbs. 
$6.50;  120  lbs.  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buckwheat 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD 

Valois,  N.  Y. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6.  Guaranteed  cash  price 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AMAZING  NEW  PLAN  gives  you  chance  to  earn  $10 
daily.  Pass  out  free  food  samples.  Your  own  groceries 
half  price.  New  Buick  offered  workers.  No  investment 
or  experience.  Steady  job.  HARLEY  CO.,  Dept.  AA2266, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  PAYING  POSITION  open  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes-hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  CO„  2081  C  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


$15  DAILY  easy  demonstrating  amazing  combination 
Handyman  Tool.  101  uses.  Pulls  posts,  roots,  small 
stumps ;  jacks  up  truck,  tractors,  wagons;  lifts  buildings; 
stretches  fences ;  splices  wire ;  makes  cider  press ;  dandy 
rim  tool;  etc.  Lifts,  pulls,  pushes  with  3  ton  power. 
New  plan.  HARRAH  CO.,  Dept.  AC-100,  Bloomfield, 
Ind. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  7  pounds  percales  $1.  3  pounds  silks 
$1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  $1.  3  pounds  woolens  $1. 
Pay  postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  or  vel¬ 
vets  25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  95  B.  St.. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


20  TARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  percales,  ginghams, 
voiles,  etc.  4  yards  or  more  of  each.  Pay  postman 
$1.95  plus  postage.  All  wool  Jersey  54  inches  wide  $1. 
Velovr  assorted  colors,  suitable  for  pillows  and  rugs, 
all  sizes  4  pounds  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE 
CO.,  95  B.  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
in.  discs,  $1.30.  6j4  in.  $1.50  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton.  Maine. 


HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  10  pounds  93c. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman.  Ga. 

BUY  YOUR  RUBBER  stamps  and  supplies  of  C.  W. 
BROWN,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 


FOX  TRAPPING  METHODS.  Water,  dry  land  and 
snow  sets.  Send  for  particulars.  CHESTER  R.  HALL. 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free),  for  in¬ 
ventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  & 
LACEY.  665  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established 


WANTED  500  Lajing  hens  or  pullets,  any  variety, 
large  or  small  lots  in  exchange  for  baby  chicks,  ten 
popular  varieties.  Write  for  particulars.  TAYLOR'S 
HATCHERY,  Liberty.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,"  and  “Record  of  Invention" 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73K  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.-C. 


Where  can  I  send  soil  for  report  on 
what  crops  best  suited  for  and  what  ex¬ 
pense?  I  understand  that  the  government 
conducts  a  department  for  such  help.  I 
have  a  30  acre  pond  leased  for  99  years 
for  water  power  now  dry  for  20  years. 
It  is  the  only  level  land  on  my  farm.  A 
tractor  will  not  turn  the  grasses  on  this 
tract  and  I  am  afraid  to  burn  it  unless 
some  protective  plan  is  pursued  such  as 
plowing  or  something  to  confine  it.  Would 
appreciate  suggestions  as  to  how  to  get 
it  in  workable  shape. — F.  L.  W.,  Pa. 

AT  one  time  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  analyzed  soil, 
but  for  several  years  they  have  dis¬ 
couraged  this  practice  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  believe  they  do  not  analyze 
any  samples  sent  in  by  farmers. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  really  tells  very  little  about 
a  soil.  It  tells  what  elements  are  there 
but  does  not  tell  whether  or  not  they 
are  available  for  plant  growth.  Ordin¬ 
arily,  the  crops  commonly  grown  in  a 
section  are  those  best  suited  for  that 
section  and  if  any  new  crops  are  in¬ 
troduced  ft  is  always  wise  to  do  it  on 
a  small  scale  until  it  has  been  proven 
profitable. 

So  far  as  the  fertilizers  needed  are 
concerned,  something  can  be  learned 
by  the  growth  which  a  crop  makes.  For 
example,  a  lack  of  nitrogen  often  re¬ 
sults  in  a  yellow  rather  than  a  green 
color  of  the  crop,  while  too  much  ni¬ 
trogen  results  in  a  rank  growth  with 
a  dark  green  color.  If  more  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  than  can  be  gained  from 
the  appearance  of  the  crop,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  actual  field  tests  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  see  which  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  you  would 
find  it  difficult  to  plow  the  swamp  you 
mention  even  though  you  are  success¬ 
ful  in  burning  off  the  growth  of  grass. 
Frequently,  the  sod  is  pretty  tough  and 
it  takes  a  lot  of  power  to  turn  it  over. 

We  know  at  least  one  case  where 
rough  land  has  been  plowed  where  a 
steam  tractor  was  used  and  a  very 
heavy  plow  which  turned  a  deep  fur¬ 
row.  With  such  an  outfit  we  believe 
you  could  plow  this  land  without  burn¬ 
ing  the  grass  off.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  wise  to  burn  over  this  tract  unless 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  fire. 


Electrocuting  Flies 

In  a  recent  article  I  saw  mention  made 
of  an  electric  fly  trap  for  the  electrocution 
of  flies.  Can  you  give  me  details  of  such 
a  device  or  tell  me  where  I  could  buy 
one? — R.A.S.,  Ind. 

THE  device  to  which  you  refer  is 
manufactured  by  the  Insect  Elec- 
trocuter  Company,  176  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Installation  re¬ 
quires  only  the  substitution  of  a  special 
screen  for  the  ordinary  screens  and  a 
connection  with  a  lighting  circuit 
through  a  special  transformer.  The 
screen  is  charged  with  electricity  and 
contact  with  it  by  flies  and  other  in¬ 
sects  is  fatal  to  them.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  the  equipment  destroys 
as  high  as  2500  flies  per  day  by  actual 
,  count.  With  one  screen  operating  con¬ 
tinuously  for  60  days  we  captured  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  flies  and  many 
moths,  beetles  and  other  insects.  In 
connection  with  these  figures,  it  is 
well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  that  the 
manure  shed  is  within  50  feet  of  the 
dairy  bam.  During  the  summer  months 
the  quantity  of  manure  in  this  shed  is 
frequently  large.  Obviously  the  manure 
acts  as  a  reservoir  for  the  flies. 

Many  species  are  represented  in  our 
collections  but  the  majority  of  the  flies 
represent  forms  that  are  obnoxious  to 
human  beings  as  well  as  to  dairy  stock. 
With  the  set-up  we  possess  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  stock  as  well  as  the  men 
who  care  for  the  animals  that  the  doors 
be  opened  at  various  times  during  the 
course  of  the  day  which  permits  flies 
to  enter  the  bam.  While  we  are  not 


able  at  the  present  at  all  times  to  keep 
the  barn  absolutely  free  of  flies  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  installation 
of  the  special  screens  has  brought 
about  a  marked  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  insects.  If  the  doors  are  not 
opened  too  frequently  or  are  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  open  for  long  periods 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  device 
brings  about  greatly  improved  con¬ 
ditions  as  far  as  the  fly  population  is 
concerned.  The  consumption  of  electri¬ 
cal  current  is  small.— P.  J.  Parrott 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 
tisement  for  persons  to  care  for  a 
child;  they  had  answered  it  to  the  office 
of  the  newspaper  which  printed  it.  In 
response  to  their  letter  a  man  called 
upon  them  and,  after  seeing  them  and 
going  around  to  see  their  friends,  had 
made  arrangements  with  them  to  take 
a  boy  three,  who  was  in  good  health 
and  came  of  good  people.  He  paid  in 
advance  board  for  a  year  and  agreed 
to  send  a  certain  amount  every  two 
months  after  that  time.  The  man 
brought  the  boy,  whom  he  called  Alan 
Conrad,  and  left  him.  For  seven  years 
the  money  agreed  upon  came;  now  it 
had  ceased,  and  papa  had  no  way  of 
finding  the  man — the  name  given  by 
him  appeared  to  be  fictitious,  and  he 
had  left  no  address  except  “general 
delivery,  Chicago” — Papa  knew  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  that.  He  had  advertised 
in  the  Chicago  papers  after  the  money 
stopped  coming,  and  he  had  communi¬ 
cated  with  every  one  named  Conrad  in 
or  near  Chicago,  but  he  had  learned 
nothing.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
Alan  definitely  knew  that  what  he  al¬ 
ready  had  guessed— the  fact  that  he 
belonged  somewhere  else  than  in  the 
little  brown  house— was  all  that  any 
one  there  could  tell  him;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  gave  persistence  to  many  inter¬ 
nal  questionings.  Where  did  he  belong  ? 
Who  was  he?  Who  was  the  man  who 
had  brought  him  here  ?  Had  the  money 
ceased  coming  because  the  person  who 
sent  it  was  dead?  In  that  case,  con¬ 
nection  of  Alan  with  the  place  where 
he  belonged  was  permanently  broken. 
Or  would  some  other  communication 
from  that  source  reach  him  soma 
time — if  not  money?  then  something 
else?  Would  he  be  sent  for  some  day? 

He  did  not  resent  “papa  and  mamma’s'* 
new  attitude  of  benefactors  toward 
him;  instead,  loving  them  both  be¬ 
cause  he  had  no  one  else  to  love, 
he  sympathized  with  it.  They  had 
struggled  hard  to  keep  the  farm. 
They  had  ambitions  for  Jim;  they 
were  scrimping  and  sparing  now 
so  that  Jim  could  go  to  college,  and 
whatever  was  given  to  Alan  was  taken 
away  from  Jim  and  diminished  by  just 
that  much  his  opportunity. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Dr.  Wynne  Warns  Against  Radio  Quacks 


A  WARNING  of  particular  interest 
to  our  readers  has  just  been  given 
by  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Health.  For  a 
number  of  years  a  certain  type  of  pub¬ 
lication  accepted  advertisements  of 
quack  remedies  and  concerns  selling 
patent  medicines.  Due  to  various  or¬ 
ganizations  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  publishers  many  such  concerns 
were  driven  out  of  business  because  no 
one  would  publish  their  advertisements. 
Now  Dr.  Wynne  states  that  quack  rem¬ 
edies  are  securing  a  new  lease  on  life 
through  publicity  broadcast  usually 
from  the  smaller  radio  stations. 

Without  in  any  way  attacking  radio 
interests  Dr.  Wynne  points  out  that 
fraudulent  concerns  can  buy  time  on  a 
radio  station  and  in  this  way  get  mis¬ 
leading  and  false  information  to  a 
countless  number  of  people.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  by  Dr. 
Wynne.  They  replied  that  they  have  no 
authority  to  censor  radio  programs. 

The  larger  radio  stations  have  al¬ 
ready  cooperated  in  keeping  this  type 


Helps  Pay  Doctor  Bill 

LTHOUGH  I  have  been  very 
slow  thanking  you  people  for 
the  draft  of  $50  I  received  from 
you  to  help  pay  my  doctor’s  bill 
after  my  auto  accident,  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  insurance  policy, 
one  that  everyone  should  take 
out.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Janette  Drake, 

Corry,  Pa. 


of  misinformation  off  the  air  and  we 
anticipate  that  the  majority  of  the 
smaller  stations  will  also  help  when  the 
situation  is  brought  to  their  attention. 
However,  the  best  possible  assurance 
that  such  companies  will  fail  is  a  wide 
understanding  of  the  possible  dangers 
of  such  remedies,  on  the  part  of  radio 
listeners.  Persons  who  are  ill  may  be 
harmed  in  various  ways  by  using 
patent  medicines.  Some  preparations 
may  be  absolutely  harmless  while 
others  do  harm  by  temporarily  allaying 
symptoms  and  in  this  way  bringing 
about  a  sense  of  false  security  and  pre¬ 
venting  consultation  with  a  reliable 
pnysician  until  it  is  too  late. 


Auto  Owners  Swindled  to 
Tune  of  $1,000,000 


ist  Service  Bureau  has  consistently  and 
continually  warned  subscribers  against 
investing  in  any  auto  service  associa¬ 
tion  in  any  way  similar  to  the  three 
mentioned.  We  trust  our  warnings 
have  saved  many  of  our  subscribers 
from  loss. 


Fail  to  Get  Premiums 

“Some  time  ago  my  daughter  sent  360 
coupons  to  the  Eastern  Sales  &  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  was  to 
receive  nine  teaspoons  for  them,  but  al¬ 
though  she  has  written  several  letters 
since  she  sent  the  coupons  she  has  not 
had  a  reply  from  them.” 

.  *  *  *  *  * 

“A  man  by  the  name  of  F.  H.  Buick 
came  here  representing  the  Eastern  Sales 
&  Advertising  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  I 
bought  2500  coupons  and  gave  them  out 
to  my  customers.  Some  of  them  have 
since  sent  them  to  this  company  and  have 
had  no  response.” 

AS  we  understand  the  situation,  the 
Eastern  Sales  &  Advertising  Co.  is 
composed  of  two  men  who  themselves 
travel  on  the  road  selling  these  adver¬ 
tising  cards.  They  are  sold  to  retailers 
who  give  them  to  customers  along  with 
purchases.  They  are  supposedly  re¬ 
deemable  in  premiums  on  return  of 
them  to  the  company’s  office.  The  let¬ 
ters  which  we  have  received  indicate 
that  they  are  at  least  far  from  prompt 
in  the  handling  of  their  business. 


Do  Not  “Drug”  Your 
Storage  Battery 

ON  several  occasions  we  have  warned 
readers  against  the  use  of  com¬ 
pounds  claiming  to .  increase  the  effic¬ 
iency  or  to  recharge  run-down  storage 
batteries.  Recently  another  such  com¬ 
pound  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
called  “Electex — The  Battery  Food.” 
The  inventor  of  Electex  was  formerly 
associated  with  a  company  putting  out 
a  compound  under  the  name  of  “Sta- 
Charge”  which  was  shown  on  analysis 
to  consist  of  epsom  salts,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  potassium-aluminum  sul¬ 
phate.  The  analysis  of  Electex  has 
shown  that  it  is  at  least  similar  in  its 
composition. 

Again  we  repeat  that  battery  owners 
will  do  well  to  add  nothing  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  except  pure  distilled  water.  If  your 
battery  does  not  stay  charged,  take  it 
to  a  battery  expert  and  get  it  repaired, 
of  if  it  is  beyond  repair,  buy  a  new 
battery. 


IT  IS  estimated  that  the  Washington 
Automobile  Service  Corporation,  the 
National  Automobile  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Federal  Automobile  Club, 
Inc.,  have  swindled  forty-two  thousand 
automobile  owners  to  the  extent  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000.00. 

The  discovery  of  some  records  in  the 
second-hand  furniture  sold  frorr  he 
offices  of  one  of  these  association  ve 
information  which  has  resulted  a.  the 
filing  of  fresh  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  against  three  persons  arrested 
November  15th.  These  three  persons 
are: 

Joseph  K.  Meyers,  President  of  the 
Washington  Automobile  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Herman  Bess,  Vice  President,  and 
Miss  Bertha  Robinson,  Secretary. 

It  is  charged  that  these  companies 
furnished  bail  bonds  as  a  part  of  their 
service  which  were  generally  unaccep¬ 
table,  and  agreed  to  furnish  insurance 
on  automobiles,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  not  licensed  or  author¬ 
ized  to  sell  or  deal  in  insurance. 

For  years  the  American  Agricultur- 
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Another  Medical  Belt 

‘'Have  you  any  information  concerning 
the  claims  of  the  Theronoid  Corporation 
and  the  product  which  they  put  out  called 
Theronoid.” 

WE  understand  that  the  Theronoid 
is  an  appliance  in  the  form  of  an 
oval  approximately  18  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  large  enough  to  encircle  the 
body,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  wire  cov¬ 
ered  with  imitation  leather.  This  ap¬ 
pliance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  electric 
light  circuit  by  means  of  an  extension 
cord  and  plug  attached  to  the  device. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  any  curative 
property  in  such  an  appliance.  In  fact, 
statements  have  been  made  by  various 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  several  similar  machines  have 
been  investigated  and  have  been  found 
td  be  worthless. 


Refuses  to  Pay  for  En¬ 
largements 

IN  your  issue  of  October  26th,  I  read 
about  a  picture  enlarging  company. 
I  had  the  same  experience  this  sum- 
mer.  I  ordered  two  pictures.  When  the 
agent  brought  them  I  told  him  they 
were  no  good  and  that  I  would  not 


take  them.  I  gave  him  two  minutes 
time  to  pack  up  and  get  on  the  road 
and  he  did.  In  three  weeks  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  company  which  said 
I  was  unable  to  pay  for  the  enlarged 
photos  when  they  were  delivered  and 
that  I  should  send  them  some  money 
and  let  them  know  when  I  could  send 
the  balance.  I  sent  no  answer.  A  few 
weeks  later  I  got  a  letter  giving  me 
twenty-one  days  time  to  pay  or  they 
would  give  it  to  the  Inland  Collecting 
Agency.  I  waited  till  the  time  was  up, 
then  I  wrote  them  to  proceed  against 
me  as  I  was  ready  for  them.  That  was 
the  last  I  ever  heard.  A  man  must 
have  a  lot  of  nerve  to  handle  such  con¬ 
cerns  as  this.  I  would  advise  others  to 
do  what  I  did. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  many  times  for 
the  service  you  have  rendered  me  by  get¬ 
ting  my  money  back.  I  received  a  money 


Help  Appreciated 

ECEIVED  your  check  for  $20 
today  and  it  sure  looked  good 
to  me  when  you  realize  so  much 
on  so  little  principal.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  you  all  for  help  rendered 
and  will  remain  a  life  long  reader 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

Ewald  H.  Guhse, 

Somerville,  N.  J. 


order  for  the  $5.  yesterday.  I  fully  believe 
that  I  would  never  have  gotten  it  or  the 
iron  if  you  didn’t  help.” 

OUR  subscriber  ordered  a  flat  iron 
from  a  house  to  house  agent  and  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  the  agent  the  deposit 
called  for  on  the  receipt,  she  gave  him 
a  deposit  covering  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  iron.  We  pause  here  a 
moment  to  warn  subscribers  against 
following  her  example.  The  deposit  col¬ 
lected  by  an  agent  is  in  almost  all  cases 
retained  by  him  and  most  receipts  de¬ 
finitely  state  that  purchasers  should  not 
pay  more  than  the  deposit  called  for  on 
the  slip. 

If  more  is  paid  and  the  agent  neg¬ 
lects  to  turn  it  in  to  the  company,  it  is 
sure  to  make  trouble.  When  the  iron 
was  delivered  to  our  subscriber  it  was 
delivered  by  another  party  and  on  her 
refusal  to  pay  the  usual  C.O.D.  charges 
they  refused  to  leave  the  iron  and  the 
head  office  of  the  company  refused  to 
make  any  adjustment.  Consequently, 
our  subscriber  was  out  the  money 
which  she  had  paid. 

After  some  correspondence  we  were 
able  to  convince  the  company  of  their 
moral  responsibility  in  this  case  and 
they  made  the  refund  of  the  full 
amount  to  our  subscriber. 


Heads,  I  Win — Tails,  You 
Lose 

“Could  you  give  us  any  information 
about  the  Kolo  Products  Co.,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Seneca  Plan?  I  invested 
$350  through  a  Syracuse  stockbroker  last 
summer  and  recently  we  had  a  telephone 
call  from  New  York  City  advising  us  to 
invest  more.  They  said  that  old  stock¬ 
holders  could  get  it  at  the  same  price 
they  paid  for  it  originally  but  new  stock¬ 
holders  would  have  to  pay  more.” 

THE  methods  mentioned  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber  are  typical  of  those  used  m 
the  selling  of  highly  speculative  and 
worthless  stock.  We  are  continually 
warning  readers  to  go  slow  on  any  in¬ 
vestment  where  brokers  call  them  on 
the  long  distance  telephone  and  make 
claims  of  quick  profits.  One  nice  thing 
about  the  telephone  (from  the  seller’s 
point  of  view)  is  that  it  leaves  no 
record  which  can  be  used  for  prose¬ 
cution. 

The  information  we  have  on  the  Kolo 
Products  Co.  as  an  investment  is  that  it 
can  be  considered  only  as  highly  specu¬ 
lative.  We  understand  that  if  the 
corporation  proves  to  be  successful 
the  shareholders  must  divide  the  profits 
with  the  promoters  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  unsuccessful  the  sharehold¬ 
er  is  taking  all  the  risk.  In  other  words 
the  information  we  have  in  the  case  is 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  “heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose”  proposition. 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 


WAS  NOW 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large 
1  steam  boiler,  pipe  fittings,  valves, 
air  valves  and  asbestos  cement. 


WF  PAV  THE  FREIGHT 
VV  ML  ST  r\  I  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


MEW  YORK'S  NEW  [-JQ 

LINCOLN 


Where  modern  scientific  planning 
and  management  make  possible 
rates  surprisingly  moderate.  1400 
Rooms,  each  with  bath  and  shower. 

$3-5  o4  $4 - 7 £ 

Telephone  Lackawanna  1400 

Eighth  Ave.,  44th,  45th  Sts. 
Times  Square  •  NEW  YORK 


Turn  Idle  Acres 

Into  Profit  and— 


^  and  Money 
on  Other  Disking  Johs 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard-baked  bottom  land, 
cleared  wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big 
crop-producing  acres  with  the  Clark  "Cutaway”  Bush 
&  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks 
easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that 
is  too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow.  Does 
work  of  moldboard  plow  and  disk  harrow  in  orchards 
— does  it  better  and  50%  quicker. 

The  Clark  "Cutaway"  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Har¬ 
row  is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of  waste 
land.  Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer  service. 
They’re  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years. 

For  all  tractors,  also  two  and  four  horses  . 

Mall  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  prices  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush 
&  Bog  Plow  and  other  Clark  “Cutaway”  farm  im¬ 
plements. 

C/aric 


"CUTAWAY’ 


Mail  Coupon  for  Information 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

69  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  Free  catalog,  prices  and  FREE  book,  "The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Kama  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ • _ _ 

Address  . . . . . . . . 


i6They’re  making  ’em 
better  than  ever 

—  but  they  cost  me  about  the  same 99 

44  There’s  one  outfit  I  know  that's  got  the  right 
idea  about  making  boots  .  .  .  They  know  what 
value  means  to  men  doing  the  hard  work 
I  do — and  they've  been  giving  more  quality 
and  more  ivear  year  after  year — without 
boosting  the  price  on  me.  More  than  that , 
their  boots  are  built  to  the  foot.  That's  the 
only  way  I  know  to  get  real  heel-to-toe 
fit.  I'm  wearing  those  boots  now — and ,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  stand  by  'em  as  well  as  in  'em.  T)9) 

MILLIONS  of  farmers  are 
with  him!  They  too 
know  that  the  right  boots  for 
the  twelve  to  fourteen  hour  day 
on  the  farm  are  those  that  are 
built  to  the  foot  the  Ball-Band 
way. 

Thirty  years  of  fine  crafts¬ 
manship  in  design  and  manu¬ 
facture,  thirty  years  of  steady 
progress  and  improvement  are 
behind  the  Ball-Band  rubber 
footwear  line.  This  year,  Ball- 
Band  gives  more  quality  than 
ever  before — yet  the  cost  is 
about  the  same,  s 

The  great  Ball-Band  factories 
prepare  rubber  for  but  one  pur¬ 
pose,  the  manufacture  of  last¬ 
ing  footwear.  Every  item  in  the 
line  is  made  up  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  compounds — one  for  the 
heel,  one  for  the  sole,  one  for 


the  toe,  and  so  on.  Each  is  sci¬ 
entifically  perfected  for  the  job 
it  must  do;  each  contributes  to 
more  days  wear.  Stout  linings 
and  fabrics  are  knit  in  Ball- 
Band’s  own  mills  at  Mishawaka 
especially  for — and  only  for — 
Ball-Band  footwear. 

Give  your  feet  a  square  deal. 
Give  them  a  chance  to  do  a  full 
day’s  work  without  a  single 
complaint.  There’s  a  Ball-Band 
dealer  near  you  (if  not,  write 
us)  with  just  the  style  you  want 
for  the  job  you’re  doing.  There 
are  800  to  choose  from,  includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  Mishko-sole 
leather  work  shoe.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  to  know  you’re  getting 
Ball-Band. 

MISHAWAKA 

RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFC.  CO. 

482  Water  Street,  Mishawaka, Indiana 


FOR  LONG  TIME  protection 
and  service  ask  for  the  Ball - 
Band  Double  White  Sole  Sanslip. 
The  elastic  upper  fits  snugly,  the 
vamp  is  extra  heavy,  and  the 
Double  White  Sole  is  built  to 
give  you  more  days  wear 


IDEAL  PROTECTION 

You'll  find  ideal  protection 
against  cold  in  this  fleece 
lined  4-Buckle  Cloth  Arctic. 
Also  made  in  a  6-Buckle 
height.  All-rubber  arctics 
come  in  4,  5  and  6-Buckle 
heights . 


Look  for 
the  Red  Ball 


MORE  DAYS  WEAR 

Whatever  the  job,  whatever  your 
personal  preference  may  be, 
you' ll  find  just  the  boot  you're 
looking  for  in  the  Ball- Band  line 
— short  boots,  hip  boots,  red 
boots,  white  boots,  sport  boots, 
and  the  new  3-Buckle  Walton 
for  “ boot  protection  with  shoe 
comfort."  And  each  carries  the 
Red  Ball  trade-mark,  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  those  exclusive  Ball- 
Band  features  that  mean  more 
days  wear 


BALL  BAN  B 

Built-to-the-foot 


GRACEFUL 


This  women's  wool  jersey  galosh 
gives  a  smooth,  glove-like  fit. 
Because  of  special  Ball -Band 
features,  it  retains  its  shapeli¬ 
ness  and  good  looks  through  sea¬ 
sons  of  wear.  It  has  the  exclusive 
Ball-Band  “Monopul”  fastener. 


BOOTS  .  TIGHT  Rl’BBEBS 


HEAVY  RIBKLKH  .  ARCTICS  .  GALOSHES  .  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES  .  WOOE  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 


fc. 
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iSelow  6Z  is 

JppSf  Vegetable  and 
3^8®'  Crop  Grower 

Mobiloil  Arctic  Weather 


Change  today— and  avoid 
trouble  tomorrow— 


The  danger  point  in  engine  lubrication  is  32°  F.  Be¬ 
yond  that  point,  look  out !  The  oil  in  your  crankcase 
is  apt  to  be  stiff  as  molasses  in  January.  When  you 
step  on  the  starter  this  cold-stiffened  oil  is  slow  to 
circulate.  Your  battery  strains  under  a  load  it  should 
never  be  asked  to  carry.  Your  engine  gets  more  de¬ 
structive  wear  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  starting 
and  running  than  in  miles  of  ordinary  driving. 

Yet  an  oil  that  merely  gives  quick  starting  is  not 
good  enough.  Many  so-called  '’winter  oils”  are  too 
thin  to  stick  to  hot  metal  surfaces.  They  break  down 
when  the  engine  warms  up. 

The  new  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  double-range— specially 
refined  to  do  the  two-way  job  winter  weather  demands. 
Mobiloil  Arctic  remains  fluid  at  zero  temperatures. 
And  when  your  engine  heats  up,  Mobiloil  Arctic 
continues  to  give  full,  rich  lubricating  protection. 

Save  your  battery.  Play  safe  with  your  engine. 
Find  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  on  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s,  and  change  to  the 
correct  winter  grade  of  Mobiloil  now . 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high  ouality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 

New 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 
YOUR  GUIDE 

THE  comet  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  engine 
lubrication  of  prominent  passenger  cars,  motor 
trucks,  and  tractors  are  specified  below.  If  your  car  is 
not  dieted  hern,  set  the  complete  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 
Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temperatures 
from  32*  F.  (Freezing)  to  0°  F.  (zero)  prevail.  Below 
zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except  Ford,  Models 
T,  TT,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E”). 


NAMES  Of 
PASSENGER  CARS 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 
AND  TRACTORS 
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Autocar,  T  (own 
&  Waukesha) H 
(Waukesha)  . . . 

"  H  (own  engine) 
"  other  models . . . 

Buick . 

Cadillac . . 

Chandler  Special  Six 
“  '  other  models 

Chevrolet. . . 

Chrysler,  4-cy! . 

“  Imperial  80 
&  Imperial. , 
“  other  models. 

Diamond  T.. . . 

Dodge  Brothers. . . . 

Durant . 

Essex . . 

Federal,  1K6. . . , . . 

“  UB-6,  T-6W, 

T  •<>B,F-6,Ar6t3  B-6, 
2B-6,T-8W,WR-6, 
306,  F-7 . 

“  other  models 

Ford,  A  &  AA . 

“  T&TT  . 

Franklin. ,. . . . 

G.  M,  C.,  T-l6, 

T-ll,  T-19. . . 

“  T20,  T3Q,  T40. 
T42,T50,T60,T80 
“  __  other  models 

Garfofd . . 

Grahaip  Brothers. . . 

Hudson... . . - 

Hupmobile . 

.  Indiana,  611,  6111. . 

“  other  models 
International  Special 
Delivery,  Wau¬ 
kesha  eogine. 

“  33,  43,  S4C, 
54DR,  63, 74C, 
74DR,  103 
-  HS54,  HS54C, 
HS74,  HS74C, 
104C,  HS104C 

“  other  models .. . 

Mack., . . 

Nash  Advanced  Six 
&  Special  Six 

*  other  models . 

Oakland.... . . 

ddsmobilc . . 

Overland . . 

Packard . vr... 

Paige,  8-cyl . . 

“  other  models.. 

Pontiac . 

Reo . . 

Republic,  IS,  15V> 
25,  2SW,  S2SW,  30, 
30W,35,35A,35B. 
“  25-6 . 

*  other  moists:... 

Service . . 

Star . . 

StFwart,  7X,  10X. . . 

“  21,  21X,  Buddy 
“  other  models ... . 
Studebaker  (Pass.). . 
White,  IS,  15B,  20,- 

20A . 

"  59,60....;, 

"  other  models . . 

WiUy9-Knight,4-cyI. 
- «  “  6-cyl. 

TRACTORS 
AnivClialmers,15-2J 
“  "  other  models 

Case,  25-45,  l . 

"  other  models  . , 
Caterpillar. ...... . 

Octree. .......... 

E-B  • 

Fordson. ...... v . . 

Hart  Parr  —  .....,. 

John  Deere.,.,..., 

, McCormick. ...... 

.Oil  'Pull . 

Twin  City,  40-65 . . . 

“  other  models 
•Wallis . 


TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL 

For  their  correct  lubrication  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

*S/N»p  Vf r»hiIrrrA2CA  M  Fncri no  Oil .  AS  iTfOlYl* 


“C 

then 


’  "CW”,  Mobilgrease,or  Engine  Oil,  as  rccom- 
ided  by  complete  Chart  available  at  all  dealers’. 


NOTE:  For  a  winter’s  supply  we  rec¬ 
ommend  the  55-gallon  or  30-gallon 
drum  with  convenient  faucet. 


Vegetable  Growers  Suggest 
Problems  to  be  Solved 

THE  increase  in  city  population  and 
the  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  everybody  to  eat  more  vegetables 
have  resulted  in  a  big  increase  in  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  gardening  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  territory. 

Every  business  has  its  troubles,  but 
perhaps  specialized  types  of  farming 
which  have  not  been  followed  in  this 
section  as  long  as  some  other  types 
have  a  little  more  than  their  share. 
Some  time  ago  we  wrote  to  a  number 
of  vegetable  growers  asking  what,  in 
their  opinion,  were  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  facing  vegetable 
growers.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  replies  which  came  to  us  and 
which,  we  believe,  are  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  any  vegetable  grower. 


Lower  Costs  Are  Important 

BY  H.  F.  TOMPSON 

Owner  of  Tompson  Gardens ,  Attleboixt, 
Massachusetts 

YOUR  questions  require  some  careful 
study  to  provide  the  proper  ans¬ 
wers.  The  most  perplexing  problems  in 
production  have  to  do  with: 

1,  Maintenance  of  fertility, 

2,  Disease  and  insect  control, 

3,  Lowering  the  cost  of  production. 

Enlarging  upon  these,  I  would  make 
the  following  comments : 

Those  of  us  who  are  using  land  lo¬ 
cated  near  large  centers  of  industry 
and  where  land  valuations  are  fairly 
high  find  it  necessary  to  produce  in¬ 
tensively  crops  of  high  quality.  These 
need  to  be  grown  rapidly,  and  free 
from  injuries  which  lower  the  quality; 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
land  must  be  kept  at  its  maximum  in 
the  most  economical  manner  possible. 
The  diminishing  supply  of  animal  man¬ 
ures  requires  substitution  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  maintain  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  soil.  We  run  into  such 
difficulties  as  mosaic  in  spinach,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  wrong  chemical  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  soil.  We  often  find  that 
our  program  of  fertilization  results  in 
too  soft  growth.  We  find  the  crops  we 
are  competing  with  coming  from  sec¬ 
tions  more  favored  by  Nature,  grown 
to  greater  perfection  than  our  own, 
either  through  greater  natural  fertility, 
better  climatic  conditions,  or  both.  It 
is  a  constant  study  and  problem  to 
keep  up  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
soils  and  at  the  same  time  grow  those 
healthy  crops  which  command  the 
highest  prices  in  the  market  and  at 
reasonable  costs. 

Insect  and  Disease  Control  Costly 

Little  need  be  said  to  amplify  the 
subject  of  insect  and  disease  control. 
I  think  every  grower  admits  that  these 
problems  rank  high  in  his  list  of  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  and  that  considerable 
equipment  in  required,  expense  involv¬ 
ed  and  skill  necessary  to  carry  out 
properly  the  programs  of  control. 

With  the  great  competition  now  pre¬ 
vailing  from  all  sections  of  the  western 
hemisphere  and  some  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  production  to  a  minimum  to  leave 
any  net  profit.  We  are  not  as  favorably 
situated  as  the  manufacturer  to  speed 
up  production  by  speeding  up  a  machine 
and  compelling  its  attendant  to  keep 
pace.  There  must  be  a  right  balance  of 
work  so  that  the  labor  load  is  fairly 
even  throughout  the  season  and  at  the 
same  time  work  must  be  done  by  im¬ 
proved  methods  with  improved  equip- 


Mobiloil 

ARCTIC 


ment  and  on  time. 

The  Problem  of  Good  Seed 

The  question  of  good  seed  is  always 
with  us  and  ranks  very  high  in  our 
list  of  important  problems,  but  much  is 
being  done  through  our  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  our  seed  houses 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Milk  Is  the  Poultry  man’s  Friend 


It  Fills  the  Egg  Basket  and  Increases  Hatchahlity 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER 


MILK,  in  its  various  forms  has  come  to 
occupy  such  a  prominent  place  in  the 
rations  fed  to  both  chicks  and  to  mature 
hens  that  the  poultrymen  would  find 
themselves  in  a  rather  serious  predicament  if  the 
supply  should  be  suddenly  cut  off. 

Milk  in  the  chick’s  ration  supplies  protein  in 
a  valuable  form,  it  supplies  lime  and  'other  min¬ 
erals  and  certain  vitamins  essential  to  growth 
and  health.  It  prevents  coccidiosis  in  healthy 
chicks  and  cures  it  in  sick  ones.  Milk  also  pro¬ 
motes  rapid  growth  in  chicks  by  keeping  them 
in  good  health  and  by  stimulating  their  appetites 
so  that  they  eat  more  grain  and  mash. 

In  the  laying  flock  milk  serves  much  the  same 
purposes  as  for  chicks.  It  supplies 
vitamins,  minerals  and  easily  assimi¬ 
lated  protein.  It  promotes  health  by 
adding  to  the  birds’  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease.  It  seems  to  stimulate  the  birds’ 
appetites  so  that  they  eat  more  grain 
and  mash  thus  enabling  them  to  lay 
heavily  in  the  fall  and  winter  without 
losing  weight.  This  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  since  this  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  seems  to  be  the  only  in¬ 
surance  against  the  fall  or  winter 
molt  in  early-hatched  birds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  advantages 
milk  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ration  of  the  breeding 
flock.  Eggs  from  milk-fed  flocks  will 
often  hatch  as  well  in  the  middle  of 
winter  as  in  the  spring  when  the  hens 
are  on  range.  It  seems  to  put  the  hatch 
into  the  hatching  eggs. 

Because  of  all  these  benefits  from 
milk  it  has  been  common  for  some 


years  back  to  find  it  in  nearly  all  rations  for 
chicks  and  breeding  flocks.  But  there  has  been 
some  question  about  the  advisability  of  putting 
milk  into  the  mash  for  the  layers  because  of  its 
cost.  A  mash  containing  dried  skimmilk  or  dried 
buttermilk  is  bound  to  cost  more  per  ioo  pounds 
than  one  in  which  the  same  amount  of  protein  is 
furnished  by  meat  scraps  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  well  known  that  milk-fed  hens  usually  lay 
more  eggs.  Carefully  repeated  tests  have  shown 
that  in  spite  of  the  increased  cos.t  a  milk  mash 
gives  an  income  equal  to  the  meat  scrap  mash 
when  fed  only  for  egg-production  and  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  results  when  fed  to  breeders.  The  Cornell 


mash  for  laying  hens  has  therefore  recentlyTeen 
modified  to  include  dried  milk.  The  new  mash 
ration  is  as  follows : 

100  pounds  yellow  corn  meal 
100  pounds  wheat  bran 
100  pounds  flour  wheat  middlings 
100  pounds  ground  heavy  oats  or  ground  barley 
50  pounds  meat  scrap,  (50-55%  protein) 

50  pounds  dried  skimmilk  or  dried  buttermilk 
3  pounds  salt 

The  grain  mixture  which  is  suggested  to  ac¬ 
company  this  mash  is  made^of  250  lbs.  cracked 
yellow  corn,  200  lbs.  wheat,  100  lbs.  heavy  oats. 
Apparently  however,  it  makes  little  difference 
just  what  the  grain  mixture  is  as  long  as  there 
is  a  variety. 

Dr.  Norris  of  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  pointed  out  in  a 
radio  talk  that  recent  feeding  tests  at 
that  station  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
unusual  results  of  feeding  milk  to 
chicks  and  hens  does  not  come  from 
its  protein  and  minerals  so  much  as 
from  Vitamin  G  in  which  milk  is  par¬ 
ticularly  rich.  This  is  not  a  new  vita¬ 
min.  It  is  just  a  new  name.  What  we 
used  to  know  as  Vitamin  B  was  found 
to  be  two  vitamins,  so  one  of  them  is 
now  called  B  and  the  other  G.  How- 
(ever,  Dr.  Norris  has  evidence  that 
there  may  be  still  another  vitamin,  a 
new  one,  in  milk. 

Two  excellent  examples  of  the  way 
milk  in  the  ration  simplifies  the  whole 
job  of  feeding  are  furnished  by  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Kentucky  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Experiment  Stations.  In 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


A  well  insulated,  well  ventilated  henhouse  where  good  hens  properly 
fed  will  fill  the  egg  basket. 


What  Does  It  Cost  to  Cool  Milk  ? 

Electric  Current  as  Compared  With  Ice  on  the  Dairy  Farm 


THE  most  generally  accepted  measure  of 
quality  which  health  departments  use  idv 
milk  is  the  bacterial  count.  Formerly,  such 
measures  as  barn  scores  were  relied  on  to 
a  greater  degree,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
bacterial  count  gives  a  more  satisfactory  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  care  with  which  the  milk  has  been 
produced  and  of  its  safety  for  the  consumer.  Milk 
may,  of  course,  be  low  in  bacterial  count,  free 
from  disease-producing  organisms  and  perfectly 
safe  to  drink,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  flavor 
or  ordor  which  is  objectionable  to  the  consumer. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  it  seems  that  milk 
which  is  produced  under  conditions  such  as  to 
give  a  low  bacterial  count,  is  likely  10 
be  of  a  quality  acceptable  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

When  we  speak  of  the  increased 
demand  for  milk  in  New  York  City/ 
we  must  make  a  distinction  between 
the  increase  in  demand  due  to  growth 
of  population  and  the  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  due  to  each  person  consuming 
more  milk.  The  consumption  of  milk 
for  each  person  we  call  the  per  capita 
consumption.  In  1885,  the  receipts  of 
milk  and  cream  for  the  New  York 
market  were  equivalent  to  less  than 
20,000  cans  of  milk  per  day.  In  1928, 
it  required  140,000  cans  of  milk  per 
day  to  supply  New  York  City  with 
milk  and  cream.  It  would  require  560 
cars,  each  loaded  with  250  forty-quart 
cans,  to  haul  this  amount  of  milk. 

The  total  consumption  of  milk  in 
the  New  York  Market  is  now  eight 
times  as  great  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Part  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to 
jjhe  increase  in  population  from  about 


3,000,000  in  1885  to  over  9,000,000  at  the  present 
time.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  daily  consumption  of  milk  in  New  York  City 
fifty  years  ago  was  less  than  one-half  pint  per 
person  while  today  it  has  doubled  and  is  more 
than  one  pint  per  person.  If  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  New  York  City  today  were 
one-half  pint  for  each  person,  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1885,  it  would  require  only  60,000  cans  of  milk 
per  day  to  supply  the  city  and  the  additional 
80,000  cans  which  actually  are  being  consumed 
today  would  not  have  a  fluid  market.  It  probably 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  consumption  of 
those  additional  80,000  cans  of  milk  per  day, 


which  is  more  than  half  of  the  receipts  at  New 
York  City,  is  due  very  largely  to  the  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  to  the  fact  that 
the. New  York  City  consumers  have  learned  that 
milk  is  a  safe  food. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  in¬ 
creased  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  New 
York  City  which  has  doubled  in  the  last  forty 
years  is  due  to  improved  quality,  but  certainly 
the  increase  in  the  amount  that  everybody  uses 
could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality. 

The  immediate  relation  between  the  quality  of 
milk  and  the  cooling  of  it  leads  one  to 
ask  how  much  it  costs  to  use  ice  for 
cooling  milk  on  a  dairy  farm.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  when  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  for  cooling  milk  came  on  the 
market,  no  one  knew  or  cared  how, 
much  it  cost.  The  farmer  looked  upon 
ice  as  a  necessary  evil.  However,  as 
soon  as  electrical  milk  cooling  devices 
came  on  the  market,  it  became  import¬ 
ant  to  know  how  the  costs  of  these 
appliances  compared  with  the  cost  of 
ice. 

In  1928  the  costs  of  harvesting  the 
ice  crop  were  figured  on  the  dairy- 
farms  where  cost  accounts  are  kept  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca.  According  to  these 
accounts,  the  average  cost  for  ice 
amounted  to  $3.85  for  the  season  for 
each  cow. 

In  the  cost  of  milk  production 
studies  which  were  made  by  this  col¬ 
lege  from  1921-1925,  three  hundred 
twenty-eight  farmers  out  of  seven 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Some  Hope  for  Better  Dirt  Roads 

T  last  there  is  some  hope  in  New  York  State 
at  least,  for  farmers  living  on  dirt  roads.  We 
are  stopping  our  presses  to  tell  you  that 
Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  meeting  in  Albany  on  January  n, 
recommended  a  plan  which,  if  enacted  into  law 
will  give  dirt  road  farmers  much  better  roads 
with  less  taxes  than  they  pay  for  the  present 
poor  roads.  The  plan  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  equalizing  the  present  unfair  system  whereby 
the  rich  towns  get  plenty  of  State  aid  for  the 
dirt  or  town  roads  while  the  poor  towns  get  very 
little. 

Under  the  present  highway  law  poorer  towns 
(invariably  rural)  are  limited  to  assistance  of 
not  more  than  $25.00  per  mile,  while  wealthy 
towns  receive  much  more  than  that,  some  of 
them  in  excess  of  $500.00  per  mile. 

The  Governor’s  Commission  recommends  an 
equalization  program  similar  to  that  enacted  last 
year  with  respect  to  schools  employing  one 
teacher.  It  proposes  a  minimum  standard  per  mile 
of  unimproved  highway,  of  $100.00,  and  urges 
that  any  town  which  raises  either  a  local  tax  of 
three  mills  ($3.00  per  thousand)  based  upon  full 
value,  or  a  tax  of  $50.00  per  mile,  shall  receive 
from  the  State  a  sum  sufficient  to  average  $100.00 
per  mile  of  highway,  and  that  towns  which  do 
not  meet  either  of  these  minimum  requirements 
shall  receive  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  raised  in 
the  town  for  the  maintenance  of  unimproved 
highways.  A  full  explanation  of  the  plan  will  be 
printed  next  week. 

Ye  Olde  Time  Supper 

AY  we  call  your  attention  again  to  the  com¬ 
ing  annual  meeting  and  old-time  supper  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  January  22,  at 
6:30.  This  old-time  supper  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  big  events  of  the  year. 

Governor  Roosevelt  is  to  be  the  chief  speaker, 
and  it  is  expected  to  have  Secretary  Hyde  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  present 
also.  There  will  be  old-time  music,  and  old-time 
food,  and  a  fine  time  for  everybody  who  attends. 

Tickets  should  be  secured  in  advance  as  the 


capacity  is  limited,  and  may  be  had  from  Dr.  J. 
G.  Wills,  122  State  Street,  Albany,  New  York. 
The  price  is  $3.50.  We  suggest  also  that  you  sup¬ 
port  the  work  that  the  organization  is  doing  by 
enclosing  your  annual  membership  fee  of  one 
dollar  when  you  send  in  your  money  for  the  sup¬ 
per  ticket. 

No  organization  in  America  has  done  more  for 
agriculture  than  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  It  had  a  leading  hand  in  the  origin  and 
management  of  most  of  the  progressive  agricul¬ 
tural  projects  that  were  started  in  the  early  days 
of  organization  in  New  York  State.  In  recent 
years  it  has  had  a  revival  of  its  old  spirit.  The 
Society  was  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
Farm  Museum  on  the  State  Fair  grounds. 

In  Memoriam 

IT  is  our  duty  to  report  the  deaths  of  three  men 
known  and  loved  by  farmers  throughout  New 
York— Daniel  P.  Witter  of  Berkshire,  N.  F. 
Webb  of  Cortland,  and  T.  Harry  King  of  Tru- 
mansburg.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and 
work  with  all  three  of  these  men — Mr.  Witter 
lived  in  my  home  town — and  1  know  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  three  men  who  have 
served  their  fellow  farmers  better. 

Below  there  is  an  appreciation  by  two  of  our 
staff  writers  of  the  lives  and  work  of  Mr.  Witter 
and  Mr.  Webb.  One  is  written  by  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  a  lifetime  friend  and  associate  of 
Mr.  Witter.  The  other  is  by  Maurice  C.  Burritt 
who  knew  Mr.  Webb  as  a  friend  and  co-worker 
for  agriculture. — E.  R.  Eastman. 

Daniel  Parrish  Witter 
1852—1930 
An  Appreciation 

In  the  early  evening  of  Thursday,  January  9, 
at  his  home  in  Berkshire,  Tioga  County,  there 
passed  from  among  men  Daniel  Parrish  Witter, 
publicist,  legislator,  agricultural  teacher,  farmer 
and  kindly  Christian  gentleman.  Also,  he  was 
my  friend. 

Today  as  I  think  of  him  I  must.be  thankful 
that  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  in  intimate 
fashion  for  a  full  third  of  a  century.  Our  com¬ 
panionship  began  in  the  associations  of  the  old 
Farmers’  Institute  movement,  and  through  all 
the  years  it  has  developed  until  my  regard  for 
him  can  hardly  be  expressed  by  any  colder  term 
than  the  word  affection. 

I  have  not  space,  nor  have  I  the  right,  to  tell 
of  his  distinguished  legislative  service.  Sometimes 
we  think  that  where  public  office  is  concerned 
the  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  shifty 
and  the  adroit;  but  here  was  a  man  who  knew 
no  guile,  whose  whole  career  was  transparently 
honest  and  open  to  all  men.  His  native  county 
honored  him  so  greatly  that  for  nineteen  years 
they  chose  him  to  be  their  official  spokesman  at 
Albany,  and  the  Assembly  recognized  his  worth 
so  much  that  when  he  arose  in  behalf  of  a  meas¬ 
ure  for  once  at  least  partisan  clamor  was  stilled. 

I  knew  him  as  a  man  zealous  for  all  good 
works.  Quietly,  soberly,  earnestly  he  served  his 
day  and  generation — and  now  he  has  fallen  on 
sleep.  There  will  be  an  empty  chair  in  his  home. 
There  will  be  an  unoccupied  place  in  the  church 
which  he  loved  and  for  whose  prosperity  he 
prayed.  And  in  every  community  of  the  State 
there  are  men  and  women  to  whom  this  January 
day  will  be  a  little  grayer  because  their  friend 
and  my  friend  no  longer  walks  with  us. — Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

*  *  * 

N.  F.  Webb 
1858—1930 
An  Appreciation 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Webb,  of  Cortland, 
President  of  the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange,  the  farmers  of  New  York 

State  have  lost  a  leader  of  great  experience,  un¬ 


questioned  integrity,  great  courage  and  sound 
judgment. 

Throughout  his  long  and  useful  life  Mr.  Webb 
has  been  closely  identified  with  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  usually  in  some  official  capacity.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  responsible  officer  of  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  cooperative  farm  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Mr.  Webb  was  a  life  long  and  active 
Granger  much  in  demand  as  a  speaker  at  meet¬ 
ings.  Later  he  was  a  director  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  He  has  perhaps  become  best  known  as 
President  of  the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
elected  soon  after  its  organization  in  1920  to  the 
date  of  his  death. 

He  also  served  his  home  people  in  the  State 
legislature  for  a  short  time.  Few  leaders  have 
served  farmers  longer  or  more  acceptably. 

Mr.  Webb  was  a  man  of  few  words.  When  he 
did  speak  he  expressed  definitely  and  courageous¬ 
ly  the  honest  conviction  of  a  sincere  man.  His 
words  carried  weight  accordingly  and  everywhere 
were  recognized  as  a  sympathetic  and  under¬ 
standing  expression  of  the  viewpoint  of  farmers. 
Mr.  Webb  was  a  good  farmer  and  a  successful 
one.  1 

Young  men  who  have  an  ambition  to  serve 
agriculture  would  do  well  to  emulate  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  good  citizen,  successful  farmer,  and 
wise  leader, — N.  F.  Webb  of  Cortland. — 
Maurice  C.  Burritt. 

*  *  * 

T.  Harry  King,  Jr. 

1882—1930 

HE  thousands  of  friends,  scattered  through¬ 
out  New  York  State,  of  T.  Harry  King,  Jr., 
Trumansburg,  New  York,  were  shocked  and 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  sudden  death  at  his  home 
on  December  30th. 

Mr.  King  was  just  finishing  up  some  jobs 
about  his  farm  preparatory  to  leaving  to  do 
Farmers’  Institute  work  for  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  He  went  to  a  bam  on  his  sister’s 
place,  and  was  found  dead  there,  a  short  time 
later,  by  Mrs.  King. 

Mr.  King  was  the  youngest  of  six  children, 
and  his  going  is  the  first  break  in  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  farm  families  of  New  York  State,  a  family 
which  has  been  famous  as  fruit  growers  for  two 
generations  and,  better  still,  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  know  them  for  their  fine,  sterling 
qualities. 

Both  Harry  and  his  brother,  Herbert  P.  King, 
were  nominated  this  year  for  Master  Farmers. 
Both  were  qualified  for  the  honor,  but  Herbert 
was  named  this  year  because  he  is  a  little  older. 

Harry  had  a  bright,  lovable  personality,  much 
ability,  and  leaves  a  place  that  cannot  be  filled  in 
New  York  State  agriculture.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  six  children,  who  have  the  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  all  the  American  Agriculturist 
family. 

Announcement 

E  regret  to  announce  that  Robert  D.  Mer¬ 
rill,  for  the  past  two  years  Advertising 
Manager  of  American  Agriculturist, 
has  resigned,  to  go  to  a  field  of  larger  opportu¬ 
nity  for  him.  All  members  of  the  A.  A.  staff  will 
miss  Mr.  Merrill,  and  wish  him  success  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  his  new  venture. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Irving  W. 
Ingalls,  for  the  past  five  years  Assistant  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  of  American  Agriculturist, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  Advertising 
Manager.  Mr.  Ingalls  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  Junior  Project  Leader  in  Nassau  County, 
Long  Island.  He  has  served  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  faithfully  during  the  past  five  years  and 
well  deserves  his  fine  promotion. 

The  A.  A.  staff  and  all  of  Mr.  Ingall’s  friends 
are  pleased  at  this  new  opportunity  and  responsi¬ 
bility  which  he  has  to  make  the  “Old  Reliable” 
bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
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Seven  Years 


What  A.  A.  Has  B£en  Trying  to  Do  for  Agriculture 


A  FARM  paper  is  like  a  farm  organization — 
there  is  no  excuse  for  its  existence  unless  it 
is  of  some  use  to  agriculture  and  to  farm 
people.  It  is  perhaps  fitting,  therefore,  at 
this,  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  that  we  make  a 
report  to  our  subscribers  of  what  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  been  trying  to 
do  and  what  we  plan  to  do 
for  the  future. 

Something  over  seven  years 
ago  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  with  Henry 'Morgenthau, 

Jr.,  as  publisher  and  E.  R. 

Eastman  as  editor,  started 
work  with  the  American 
Agriculturist.  About  all  that 
was  left  of  the  paper  was  its 
fine  old  name,  its  honorable 
history,  running  way  back 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  a  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr., 
few  staunch  friends  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  the  paper  because  it  had  been  in  the 
family  for  several  generations  and  seemed  like  an 
old  friend.  There  were  only  about  60,000  half¬ 
hearted  subscribers  in  New  York  State  and  a  little 
over  100,000  in  all. 

Today,  seven  years  later,  we  are  glad  to  report 
a  total  of  162,000  subscribers  with  better  than 
116,000  in  New  York  State.  Moreover,  we  believe 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  subscribers  have 
an  entirely  different  attitude  toward  the  “Old 
Reliable”  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  illustrated  or  proven  by  the  fact  that  we 
received  more  than  22,000  letters- from  subscribers 
last  year  as  compared  to  the  few  hundred  which 
were  received  seven  years  ago. 


There  are  whole  communities  where  the  little 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign  is  to 
be  found  publicly  posted  on  every  farm.  When  you 
stop  and  think  that  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  150,000  to  160,000  real  bonafide  farmers  in 
New  York  State  and  that  out  of  this  number  more 

than  116,000  are  American 
Agriculturist  subscribers, 
you  will  see  that  New  York 
farmers  must  have  some 
faith  in  what  the  paper  is 
trying  to  do. 

Why  this  great  growth  in 
circulation  ?  Why  this  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  American 
Agriculturist  ?  Let  us  try  to 
answer  the  question:  In  the 
first  place,  the  paper  itself 
has  greatly  improved.  When 
there  have  been  any  profits, 
E.  R.  Eastman,  all  of  them,  even  to  the  pub- 
Editor  fisher’s  salary,  have  gone 

back  into  making  a  better  paper.  At  first,  the  print¬ 
ing  was  hired  done.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
a  small  fortune  was  invested  in  buying  and  equip¬ 
ping  a  large  printing  plant  with  a  magazine  press 
at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  under  the  efficient 
management  of  Fred  Ohm,  plant  superintendent, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of  the-  paper.  As  a 
result  of  this  investment,  you  have  had  a  constantly 
improving  paper  mechanically. 


Something  for  Everybody 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  speak  very  much 
of  the  paper  alone.  Its  articles  and  its  work  should 
speak  for  themselves.  Sufficient  to  say  that  we  try 
to  see  that  every  issue  contains  something  of  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  every  member  of  the  family.  We 
try  to  have  the  material  high  grade  and  clean,  so 
that  we  may  be  proud  to  have  every  member  of  the 
family  read  it.  We  realize  that  much  of  happiness 
is  based  on  dollars’  and  cents’  success,  so  many  of 
the  articles  are  devoted  regularly  to  information 
about  the  farmers’  markets.  We  emphasize  the  farm 
news,  and  all  of  our  articles  are  written  with  the 
sympathy  and  viewpoint  of  editors  and  writers  who 
know  and  understand  farm  people  and  their 
problems. 

But  what  we  most  would  like  to  tell  you  about  in 
this  little  report  are  the  services  which  American 
Agrjculturist  and  its  staff  are  trying  to  perform 
outside  of  the  paper  itself. 

First,  may  we  say  a  word  about  the  Service 
Bureau.  In  the  past  seven  years,  the  Service  Bureati 
has  collected  $43,312.48  for  farm  people,  in  small 
amounts,  on  various  claims,  from  which,  in  most 


cases,  the  ■Wbscriber  never  would  have  received  a 
cent  without  our  help.  Think  what  this  has  meant 
to  our  people.  We  have  an  office  force  busy  all  of 
the  time  answering  the  literally  thousands  of  letters 
that  come  in,  asking  for  Service  Bureau  help  of  one 
kind  or  another,  for  collecting  claims  is  only  one 
small  part  of  Service  Bureau  work.  This  help  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

There  is  an  accident  insurance  service  which  we 
furnish  to  every  subscriber  who  wants  it,  a  service 
which  costs  very  little  money  and  protects  you  and 
your  family  in  case  of  travel  accidents.  We  are 
proud  of  this  insurance  work,  because  nearly  every 
community  and  certainly  every  county  in  American 
Agriculturist  territory  has  from  one  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  received  substantial  help  from  this  in¬ 
surance  service  when  they  most  needed  it. 

High  Indemnities,  for  Cattle 

While  reporting  to  you,  we  would  like  to  mention 
the  bovine  tuberculosis  situation.  Seven  years  ago, 
more  than  20%  of  the  approximately  2,000,000  dairy 
cows  in  New  York  State,  were  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  In  some  of  the  counties  the  percentage  ran 
as  high  as  30%.  New  York  had  such  a  reputation 
for  tuberculosis-infected  cows  that  many  of  the 
other  dairy  states  declared  a  quarantine  against 
New  York  and  refused  to  buy  her  cattle.  We  fore¬ 
saw  that  the  time  was  surely 
coming  when  the  city  health 
people  would  insist  that  all 
cattle  be  tuberculin  tested.  It 
seemed  to  us,  also,  that  if  tu¬ 
berculosis  were  unchecked,  it 
would  in  the  end  relentlessly 
carry  farmers  to  financial 
ruin  through  the  steady  de¬ 
terioration  of  their  herds. 

We,  therefore,  gave  our  sup¬ 
port  to  the  principle  of  tuberculosis  eradication  upon 
the  area  plan  without  compulsion;  and  we  set  out  to 
work  constructively  to  get  the  State  to  increase  the 
indemnities  for  condemned  cattle.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened? 

Today,  over  a  million,  or  more  than  half  the  dairy 
cattle  in  New  York  State,  have  been  tuberculin 
tested,  and  New  York  has  more  accredited  herds 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  advancing  within 
a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  from  the  worst  state 
for  infected  cattle  to  the  first  state  for  the  largest 
number  of  disease-free  cattle.  Best  of  all,  the  in¬ 
demnities  have  been  increased  by  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  until  they  practically  cover  the  full  value  of 
condemned  animals,  and  until  New  York  just  about 
leads  all  other  states  for  highest  indemnities  paid. 
This  work  has  been  accomplished,  of  course,  not  by 
American  Agriculturist  alone,  but  my  many  differ¬ 
ent  agencies  working  together.  Our  part  has  been 
to  give  farmers  the  facts  and  to  work  at  Albany 
for  higher  indemnities.  v 

More  State  Aid  for  Rural  Schools 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  seven 
years  on  the  rural  school  situation.  The  Central 
Rural  School  Act  was  passed,  making  it  possible 

for  localities,  where  they 
wished,  to  consolidate  several 
rural  schools  for  administra¬ 
tive  and  high  school  pur¬ 
poses,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  their  small,  one-room 
schools  open  for  the  little 
children.  This  Central  School 
Act  is  working  well  and  is 
satisfactory  in  those  com¬ 
munities  where  it  has  been 
tried  out.  Under  the  act, 
there  are  sixty-seven  central 
districts  in  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  All  of  these  have  been  organized  since  1925. 

Last  year,  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  of  which  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
is  chairman,  recommended  to  the  Legislature  of 
1929,  bills  calling  for  $3,050,000  increased  State  aid 
for  the  rural  schools.  These  bills  were  passed  and 
the  schools  are  now  receiving  this  money.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  the  policy  and  the  work  of 
American  Agriculturist  to  support  constructive, 
progressive  country  school  legislation;  to  provide, 
first,  for  optional  changes  where  the  different  com- 
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munities  wanted  them  and,  second,  to  work  for  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  for  the  one-room  schools. 


Some  Progress  in  Reducing  Taxes 
There  is  something  to  report,  also,  on  reduction  of 
farm  taxes.  Recently,  when  looking  over  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist  running  back  for  seven 
years,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  issue 
after  issue  of  this  paper  has  had  editorials  and  arti¬ 
cles  calling  attention  to  the  ruinous  farm  tax 
situation.  We  began  work  on  this 
problem  when  no  one  else  was 
much  interested — not  even  the 
farmers  themselves  paid  much 
attention.  Today,  everybody  is 
talking  about  farm  taxation,  and 
many  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  some  of 
the  tax  burden  is  going  to  be 
shifted  off  the  backs  of  farmers. 
Fred  w.  Ohm,  Last  year,  in  New  York  State 
Plant  Manager  considerable  progress  was  made. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  school  situation. 
This  increased  aid  from  the  State  for  the  support 
of  rural  schools  should  cut  local  taxes  for  these 
schools  in  the  poorer  districts  right  in  half  when  it 
gets  under  full  operation.  Not  the  least  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  new  rural  school  laws  is  that  school  taxes 
in  rural  districts  will  be  assessed  on  a  more  uniform 
basis.  Formerly,  due  to  wide  variations  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  valuation  in  different  districts  the  school  tax 
rate  was  several  times  as  high  in  some  districts 
as  it  was  in  others. 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  also  recommended  to  the  Legislature  of  1929, 
bills  for  $5,950,000  increased  State  aid  for  State  and 
county  roads.  These  bills  were  passed,  and  if  the 
money  is  used  wisely  locally,  it  should  go  a  long 
ways  toward  giving  farmers  better  roads  without 
having  to  pay  such  heavy  taxes  for  them.  This  road 
problem  is  another  subject  on  which  our  readers 
know  that  we  have  hammered  for  years.  It  prob¬ 
ably  will  take  a  year  or  two  with  both  roads  and 
schools  before  the  law  will  get  into  full  swing  so 
that  the  benefit  will  be  felt  on  the  local  tax  bills. 
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Settlement  of  the  Market  Trucking  Problem 
Another  illustration  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  mention.  When  the  market 

truckmen  in  New  York  City 
declared  a  rule  which  would 
make  farmer  truckmen  from 
outside  re-load  their  trucks  in 
the  city,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  immediately  went  into 
action.  We  knew  that  if  this 
rule  were  enforced,  it  would 
cost  farmers,  marketing  by 
truck  in  New  York  City,  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  losses.  In 
cooperation  with  Commission¬ 
er  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  con¬ 
ferences  were  called  with  all  of  the  interested  par¬ 
ties,  including  representatives  of  farm  organizations 
and  leading  officials  from  New  Jersey.  A  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Morgenthau  was  a  member,  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  a  plan  of  settlement  drawn  up  and  finally 
accepted. 

Now,  please  understand  that  none  of  these  in¬ 
stances  are  cited  with  any  spirit  of  boastfulness 
whatever.  In  fact,  our  attitude 
is  just  the  opposite.  We,  on 
the  American  Agriculturist 
staff,  realize  that  we  have 
many  shortcomings;  that  we 
have  made  many  mistakes  and 
that  there  was  probably  much 
more  that  should  have  been 
done  that  was  not.  But  we  do 
want  you  to  know  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  able,  we  are  co¬ 
operating  with  other  agencies  _.  - 

,,  .  _ ,  „  .  .. _ „  Circulation  Manager 

like  the  farffi  organizations, 

the  State  College  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  watch  your  interests  and  to  serve  you  the  best 
we  can.  We  are  delighted  when  you  call  upon  us 
to  help,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  point  out 
how  we  can  be  of  more  help. 


E.  C.  Weatherby, 
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10  Times  the  Protection 
for  your  Fruit  Crop  with 

KOLODUSTS 


than  with  ordinary 
dusting  Sulphur 


. .  Here’s  Why  i 


THE  superior  qualities  of  Niagara  Kolodusts  are  not  qualities 
that  you  must  buy  on  faith.  They  can  all  be  demonstrated 
by  simple  tests. 

The  Vastly  Superior  Sticking  Qualities  of  Kolodusts  are  due  to 
two  cardinal  principles.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  super¬ 
active  ingredient,  Bentonite-Sulphur,  is  sticky  and  gelatinous 
when  applied  to  foliage  and  fruit,  it  is  also  a  colloid  of  the 
irreversible  type,  That  Does  Not  Wash  Off. 

The  Toxic  Quality  of  Kolodusts  is  due  to  its  sticking  qualities 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  super-active  ingredient,  Bentonite- 
Sulphur  is  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  seen  under  the  ordinary 
high  power  microscope,  and  there  is  ample  scientific  evidence 
to  prove  that  fineness  of  sulphur  is  correlated  with  its  toxic 
properties. 

By  toxic  properties  we  mean  its  ability  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  spores  of  plant  diseases. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  satisfy  yourself  regarding  the  merits  of 
Kolodusts. 

Send  for  complete  information  and  samples 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

202  Elizabeth  Street,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Be  Kind  to  Your  Horse 

You  wouldn’t  ask  him  to  drag  40  or  50  pounds  of 
rocks  around  for  hours  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  him 
work! 

Then  why  ask  him  to  pull  a  disk  harrow  that  has 
a  draft  of  40  or  50  pounds  more  than  necessary. 

Treat  him  right!  Get  him  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  Single 
Action  Harrow.  It  has  the  lightest  draft  of  any  harrow 
on  the  market,  40  to  50  pounds  lighter.  We  say  so 
and  hundreds  of  farmers  will  back  us  up.  We  know 
that  because  they’ve  told  us  so. 

At  least,  investigate!  Clip  coupon  for  the  complete 
Clark  "Cutaway”  Catalog  of  tillage  implements.  It’s 
FREE.  We’ll  also  send  you  FREE  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  a  book  worth  having. 


Single  Action  Harrow 
fitted  with  cutout  or 
solid  disks  of  cutlery 
steel,  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp  tor 
better  work  and 
longer  wear.  They’re  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3 
years.  Reversible  gangs.  Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight 
of  machine.  Made  with  extension  heads  for  orchard 
work.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

86  MAIN  STREET,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book,  "The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Invented 
by  John  Bean 
in  1884 
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SPRAYERS 


BEAN  Giant 
Potato  Sprayer 
No.  726,  tvith 
Triplex  Pump, 

4  H.  P.  Engine. 

Add  To  Your  Profits 

Increase  your  potato  profits  by  high-pressure  spray¬ 
ing  with  the  BEAN  Giant  Double  Pressure  Potato 
Sprayer,  a  big-capacity  outfit  for  large  acreage  or  com¬ 
bination  of  potatoes  and  orchard — 10  gals,  and  better 
per  minute  at  300-400  lbs.  pressure.  BEAN  Giant 
Three- Cylinder  Pump,  Threadless  and  Trouble-less 
Ball  Valves,  Dependable  Pressure  Regulator,  Rotary 
Agitator,  Heavy  Eccentrics,  many  other  features. 

BEAN  Traction  Sprayer  No.  6000 

A  perfectly  balanced  low-slung 
traction  sprayer  of  big  capacity. 
Maintains  even  high  pressure. 
Convenient  and  dependable. 

BEAN" Traction  Dnster  No.  322 

A  dependable  all-around  4-row 
duster  of  big  capacity,  simple 
design,  and  dependable  opera¬ 
tion.  Large  Adjustable  Timken 

TaperedRollerBearingstbruout. 

Write  for  Complete  Potato  Sprayer  Catalog. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

93  Hosmer  Street  150  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich*  San  Jose,  Calif. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
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We  Are  Never  Too  Old  to  Learn 


W  ™  moderate  «.V  M.  C.  BURRITT 

weather  and  a  little  sunshine,  not  only 
has  the  snow  and  ice  of  December 
melted  away  and  enabled  us  to  do  a 
little  work  outside,  but  our  thoughts 

have  quickly  turn- 


M.  C.  Butrin 


ed  from  the  fail¬ 
ures  and  successes 
of  1929  to  plans 
and  work  for  1930. 
And  for  the  past 
few  years  a  look 
ahead  has  usually 
been  more  pleas¬ 
ant  than  a  look 
behind.  During 
New  Year’s  week 
we  have  been  able 
to  get  the  .big 
woodpile  worked 
up  and  a  very 
good  start  with  the  pruning.  This  we 
always  like  to  have  well  along  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  for  it  takes  all  the  good  days  of 
winter  to  get  it  done,  and  in  the  early 
spring  there  are  plenty  of  other  im¬ 
portant  things  to  do. 

An  event  which  has  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  and  helped  us  in  this  locality  in 
planning  for  1930,  has  been  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  two  day  Farm  Bureau  school 
to  study  farm  incomes  and  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  soils  to  fruits  and  crops  in  this 
region.  Between  60  and  75  farmers  at¬ 
tended  the  four  sessions  and  heard  the 
specialists  from  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  discuss  with  the  aid  of  figures 
recently  gathered,  such  subjects  as 
“adapting  crops  to  soils”,  “the  relative 
profit  of  various  farm  enterprises”, 
“field  crop  management”  and  “adjust¬ 
ments  to  meet  changing  economic  con¬ 
ditions”.  All  these  were  very  helpful 
to  all  who  were  earnestly  seeking 
help  in  their  problems. 

Soils  for  Apples 

The  farm  income  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  LaMont  and  analyzed 
and  presented  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Vaughn, 
and  the  soil  survey  and  crop  data  was 
presented  by  Professor  John  Barron. 
I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  valuable  material  in  the  future. 
In  these  notes  I  want  to  present  partic¬ 
ularly  Professor  Barron’s  analysis  of 
the  soil  conditions  in  the  apple  belt  be¬ 
low  (north)  the  Ridge  Road  which  is 
an  ancient  lake  shore  line.  The  funda¬ 
mental ’fact  about  all  western  New 
York  soils  is  that  they  are  glaciated. 
The  chief  difference  in  the  soils  below 
the  old  lake  shore  line  or  “Ridge  Road” 
and  those  farther  south,  is  that  they 
were  mostly  laid  down  under  water 
and  therefore,  the  glacial  till  sheet, 
itself  of  varying  thickness  is  mostly 
overlaid  with  these  water  deposited 
sands,  gravels  and  silts  and  often  re¬ 
worked  and  more  or  less  mixed  up  by 
stream  action.  Occasional  islands  of 
the  glacial  till  deposits  stuck  up  above 
the  surface  of  the  old  lake. 

The  practical  application  of  all  this 
to  fruit  growing  is  just  this.  These  for¬ 
mer  islands  are  now  the  ridges  or  up¬ 
lands  of  the  fruit  belt  and  these  soils, 
known  as  Ontario  loams  and  fine  sandy 
or  gravelly  loams,  are  generally  well 
drained  and  excellent  orchard  soils. 
Growers  who  have  orchards  on  these 
soils  are  fortunately  located  and  need 
have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  their 
orchards  as  far  as  soils  are  concerned. 
Nearly  all  the  other  soils,  known  as 
Dunkirk  (though  probably  improper¬ 
ly)  are  inclined  to  be  too  heavy  and 
poorly  drained  for  fruit.  Only  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  fine  sandy  loam  is  good  orchard 
land.  The  Dunkirk  loams  may  be  made 
fairly  satisfactory  in  some  cases  by 
proper  drainage  and  the  addition  of 
sufficient  organic  matter.  The  Dunkirk 
silt  loams  are  nearly  always  too  com¬ 
pact  and  wet  and  should  be;  avoided  in 
planting  new  orchards.  It  is  question¬ 
able,  too,  if  it  would  pay  to  try  to  re¬ 
novate  old  orchards  planted  on  these 


silt  loams.  This 
means  that  many  of 
our  poorest  orchards  should  probably 
be  abandoned  and  cut  down. 

How  to  Improve  Orchard  Land 

Some  very  practical  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  Professor  Barron  for 
the  treatment  of  orchard  soils  modera¬ 
tely  well  adapted  to  fruit  were :  Drain 
the  land,  by  tile  if  necessary,  certainly 
by  surface  ditches  kept  open  and  clean. 
Renew  the  organic  matter  content  of 
the  soil  which  has  been  used  up  with 
too  frequent  clean  cultivation,  by  the 
use  of  clover,  particularly  sweet  clover, 
and  alfalfa.  Cultivate  less  frequently — 
once  in  two  to  four  years.  Then  if 
enough  tree  growth  is  not  obtained, 
supplement  this  treatment  with  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  lime.  Use  lime  if  necessary  to  sweet¬ 
en  the  soil  for  the  legume  crops.  Man¬ 
ure  is  always  valuable  in  the  orchard, 
but  Professor  -Barron  suggests  that 
this  be  used  mainly  on  the  crop  land 
for  other  reasons  which  will  be  pointed 
out  later,  and  that  the  chief  reliance 
for  organic  matter  be  placed  on  the 
growing  of  legumes  as  cover  crops. 

Many  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
orchard  and  general  fruit  farm  man¬ 
agement  were  made  and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  use  of  these  and  other  suggestions 
in  our  orchard  and  farm  practice  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  farming  in  the 
fruit  belt  of  western  New  York.  By 
the  time  these  notes  are  being  read, 
the  75th  or  Diamond  Jubilee  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  in  progress  at  Rochester. 
This  is  the  best  time  and  place  of  the 
whole  season  to  contact  with  other 
fruit  growers,  with  scientific  experts 
and  with  manufacturers  and  to  get  the 
latest  up-to-date  information  in  the 
fruit  business. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  January 
5,  1930. 

Senator  Capper  Defends 
Federal  Farm  Board 

SENATOR  CAPPER  of  Kansas,  who  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  more  conser¬ 
vative  members  of  the  farm  bloc,  said 
recently  that  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  on  the  wrong  track  in 
joining  with  the  “grain  gamblers”  in  its 
attacks  against  the  Farm  Board’s  policy 
of  financing  cooperatives  in  the  marketing 
of  grain. 

“It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board,”  Sena¬ 
tor  Capper  said.  “The  board  will  be 
known  by  its  works,  and  it  has  a  long¬ 
time  job  to  perform. 

“But  I  want  to  say  that  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  Chairman  Alex.  Legge  and  his  board 
are  on  the  right  trdck.  The  program  out¬ 
lined  is  in  line  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  agricultural  marketing  act.  Carried 
out  intelligently  and  energetically,  the 
program  of  marketing  farm  products 
through  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con 
trolled  cooperative  marketing  agencies 
will  enable  both  the  farmer  and  those 
who  eat  what  the  farmer  produces  to 
profit  in  the  long  run. 

“The  agricultural  Middle  West  realizes 
that  'the  biggest  work  of  its  kind  ever 
given  to  a  group  of  men  in  this  country 
has  been  handed  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  There  also  is  a  general  feeling 
that  President  Hoover  picked  a  good 
board  and  selected  a  good  chairman  in 
Mr.  Legge.  / 

“Farmers  do  not  expect  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  can,  through  some 
magic  no  one  else  possesses,  find  an  over¬ 
night  solution  for  the  farm  problem.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  rather  pleased  that  the 
board  has  not  rushed  headlong  into  at¬ 
tempts  at  quick  relief.  But  neither  do  the 
farmers  expect  the  board  to  allow  itself 
to  be  dictated  to  by  the  grain  trade,  nor 
the  live  stock  exchanges,  nor  even  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.” 


American  Agriculturist,  January  18,  1930 
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With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


Beans  From  Japan 


I  have  been  looking  every  week  in  your 
paper  for  something  about  the  beans  com¬ 
ing  in  to  New  York  from  Japan.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  many  have  come  and  what 
is  the  prospect  for  more?  It  is  something 
new  to  import  beans  from  Japan?  Our 
produce  dealers  tell  us  no  market  for  pea 
beans  as  so  many  are  Being  imported 
from  Japan.  What  is  the  duty  on  beans? 
Any  other  information  on  the  subject  will 
be  appreciated. — F.A.H.,  New  York. 

IT  IS  nothing  new  for  beans  to  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan.  Japan  has  been  a 
heavy  exporter  of  beans  to  .  the 
United  States  since  October,  1917.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  no  data  are 
available  concerning  the  importation  of 
pea  beans  alone.  We  receive  several 
kinds  of  beans  from  Japan,  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  and  they  are  simply  listed 
as  beans,  without  designation  as  to 
type  in  the  import  figures.  We  also  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  many  pea  beans  and  other 
types  of  beans  from  Roumania,  but 
here  again  no  definite  information  has 
been  obtained  concerning  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  pea  beans  to  other  beans. 
About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said 
is  that  probably  a  relatively  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  imported  beans  are  those 
which  do  compete  with  the  domestic 
pea  bean. 

Last  year  there  happened  to  be  a 
light  crop  of  beans  in  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  As  a  result,  importations  were 
light  and  as  you  know,  prices  for  pea 
beans  were  relatively  good  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  This  year  the  crop  of  beans 
in  foreign  countries  is  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  relatively  heavy,  and  it  is  likely 
that  importations  are  likewise  heavy. 
According  to  a  recent  article,  in  the 
Produce,  Packer,  importations  of  beans 
during  October,  1929,  were  about  16  V2 
million  pounds  of  beans  or  about  413 
carloads.  Several  countries  which  or¬ 
dinarily  are  not  considered  bean  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  were  among  the  heav¬ 
iest  exporters  this  year.  For  example, 
Hungary  sent  over  4  million  pounds, 
Canada  about  4  million,  Germany  about 
2  million,  and  Italy  about  iy2  million. 
This  situation  has  alarmed  bean  grow¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  and  pressure 
is  being  brought  at  Washington,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tariff  on  beans.  The  present 
tariff  is  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds. 

According  to  a  statement  by  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan, 
the  tariff  bill  as  finally  adopted  by  the 
Senate  will  provide  for  a  tariff  of  $3.00 
per  hundredweight  as  compared  with 
the  present  duty  of  $1.75. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  you 
more  definite  information  concerning 
the  proportion  of  the'  imports  which 
the  various  kinds  of  beans  are  of  the 
total.  The  only  place  this  information 
could  be  obtained  would  be  from  deal¬ 
ers’  records  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  available  to  us.— M.  P.  Rasmus¬ 
sen. 


Vegetable  Growers  Suggest 
Problems  to  be  Solved 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

and  the  -Cvork  of  skillful,  private  indi¬ 
viduals  to  provide  high ,  quality  seed. 
It  has  been  very  evident  during  the 
past  five  years  that  great  advances 
have  been  made  and  to-day  by  careful 
picking  and  choosing,  most  any  com¬ 
mercial  grower  is  able  to  buy  a  splen¬ 
did  supply  of  high  quality  seed  from 
most  of  our  leading  seed  houses. 

The  marketing  problem  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  one  to  me  and  I 
have  found  my  best  solution  in  the 
retailing  of  as  large  a  proportion  of 
my  products  as  possible,  at  the  farm, 
where  we  have  a  store  open  twelve 
months  of  the  year  and  where  we  sell 
not  only  our  own  products  but  quite  a 
large  variety  of  seasonable  fruits  and 
vegetables,  honey  and  maple  syrup. 

Successful  marketing  certainly  in¬ 
volves  the  production  of  a  uniform 
grade  of  high  quality  products,  proper¬ 
ly  packed,  labelled  and  delivered  in 
good  condition  to  the  best  markets 


available.  My  problem  here  is  to  sell 
as  much  as  possible  at  retail  and  sell 
any  surplus  through  the  best  whole¬ 
sale  channels  I  can  find,  and  this  I 
practice. 

*  *  * 

Get  the  Right  Location 

BY  ROSCOE  W.  DE  BAUN 
New  Jersey  Market  Gardener 

MANY  ambitious,  capable,  young 
men  are  struggling  along  with 
soil  and  location  not  adapted  to  their 
line  of  production.  The  solution  is  to 
become  located  properly  at  any  cost 
for  future  success. 

Soil  fertility  need  not  be  a  problem 
as  commercial  fertilizer  and  lime  in 
conjunction  with  cash  crop  residues 
and  soil  improvement  crops  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  profitable  production. 
A  limited  amount  of  manure  advanta¬ 
geously  used  will  round  out  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  most  exacting  crops. 

Labor  becomes  a  problem  only  when 
we  are  short  of  it.  By  keeping  ahead 
of  our  work,  everything  can  be  done 
the  easiest  way  and  production  will 
be  most  excellent  and  economical. 

The  marketing  problem  need  not 
worry  any  grower  who  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  crops  and  puts  them  on  the 
market  in  the  most  desirable  condition, 
and  in  the  most  attractive  pack. 

I  would  like  to  write  volumes  more, 
but  after  all  it  depends  upon  the  man 
behind  the  wheel.  One  fellow  with 
everything  in  his  favor  will  make  a 
failure  while  some  other  man  will  over¬ 
come  adversity  of  every  kind  and  be¬ 
come  a  great  success. 

*  *  * 

Better  Grading  Needed 

BY  Henry  G.  Marquart 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Master  Farmer 
OU  ask  if  the  vegetable  men  of  the 
East  have  any  outstanding,  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  in  connection  with  mar-  j 
keting  or  production. 

I  would  say  the  first  one  is  too  much 
shipped-in  produce  from  the  South  and 
West.  We  must  grow  a  better  quality 
of  produce  to  keep  this  out.  Their  pro¬ 
duce  is  graded  and  packed  at  a  cen¬ 
tral  packing  house,  which  means  a  uni¬ 
form  pack.  We  must  grade  and  pack 
our  produce  more  uniformly. 

We  should  have  a  tariff  on  produce 
from  foreign  countries,  which  will  give 
the  vegetable  grower  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  our  manu¬ 
facturers.  We  could,  and  should,  have 
more  research  by  our  colleges  to  find 
new  and  better  varieties.  More  research 
in  the  control  of  diseases  and  insects 
is  needed. 

Lastly,  we  need  more  organization 
in  buying  and  selling,  resulting  in  more 
hearty  cooperation  with  our  neighbor. 

If  we  will  aim  to  grow  a  quality  pro¬ 
duct,  pack  it  honestly,  study  our  mar¬ 
kets  as  to  varieties  best  suited  for  our 
particular  market,  and  when  to  sell, 
we  should  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
grower  who  has  to  ship  his  produce 
five  hundred  to  three  thousand  miles, 
even  though  he  has  some  advantage 
in  climate  and  soil. 

*  *  * 

Stresses  Marketing 

BY  H.  F.  Hall 

Purchasing  Agent,  Campbell  Soup  Co. 
S  THE  writer  sees  the  situation, 
the  main  problem  of  the  vegetable 
grower  is  that  of  properly  merchandis¬ 
ing  his  product. 

Many  of  the  vegetables  are  highly 
perishable  and  therefore  cannot  be 
held  for  brighter  spots  in  the  market. 
Lacking  a  dependable  market  for  their 
products,  many  vegetable  growers 
have  become  indifferent  as  to  quality 
and  method  of  packing.  This  has  fur¬ 
ther  helped  to  demoralize  the  situation. 

There  are  many  other  things  that 
could  be  said  regarding  the  vegetable 
growers’  troubles,  but  marketing  ap¬ 
pears  to  stand  out  above  all  the  others. 


No  planter 

waj  ever  meant  to 

*  Truck 


Cut  out  constant  weeding  and  cultivating — Grow 
things  this  new,  modern  way  under  Gator-Hide! 


Drudgery.. .the  dull, 

monotonous  drudgery 
of  constant  weeding  and 
cultivating  need  no  longer 
be  a  part  of  ANY  planter’s 
existence.  For  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper,  among  its 
other  miracle-working 
qualities,  reduces  weeding 
and  cultivating  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  minimum ! 

Gator-Hide  stimulates 
plant  growth  by  increas¬ 


ing  soil  temperature  and 
conserving  soil  moisture. 
In  actual  tests  it  has  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  vari¬ 
ous  crops  from  25%  to 
200% — not  only  increased 
yield  but  increased  the 
QUALITY,  too. 

See  your  dealer  today.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you  with 
Qator-Hide,  write  us  direct. 
But  see  your  dealer  first.  And 
send  the  coupon,  without  fail, 
for  free  booklet  NO  IF. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  F2 
100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Celery  growing  under  Gator-Hid* 
Mulch  Paper .  No  weeds.,  .a  quality 
crop ..  .minimum  labor.  Note  com¬ 
parative  poor  condition  of  unmnlek 
ed  area  at  right. 


RETAIL  PRICES 


Type 

Width 

Length 

Sq.  Ft. 

Per  Roll 

A/ 

f  light  \ 

18  in. 

900  ft. 

1350 

#3.50  ( 

A' 

i,  weight/ 

36  in. 

900  ft. 

2700 

7.00 

f  heavy \ 

18  in. 

450  ft. 

675 

3.50 

B' 

^weight/ 

36  in. 

450  ft. 

1350 

7.00 

Substantial  discounts  on  orders  of  30  rolls  or  more 
Canadian  prices  slightly  higher 


Gator-Hide 

M  ulch  Q|  Pop  er 


..staggered. 


This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  t$m 
87  states  east  of  Colorado  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  east  of  Saskatchewan  under  the 
patents  of  Charles  F.  Eckart.  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  mulch  paper ,  which  are 
owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


International  Paper  Co. ,  Mulch  Paper  Division 
Dept-  F  2,  100  East  42nd  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mnlch 
Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 


My  dealer  is 

My  name. . 

My  address.. 


lfftM-3^ 

We  specialize  in  seeds  of  improved  strains  tested  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  state  experiment  stations.  Our  catalog  tells  about  several 
new  developments  and  reports  recent  yield  tests.  Every  progres¬ 
sive  farmer  should  see  this.  Write  now  for  free  copy. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CORN  OATS  BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


The  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  i  n  your  garden  —  read 
all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 

This  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the 
Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

T>  -  _  D  _  '  1 I  2  M  M  P  L  ■  I  — ,  rl  a!  Vi  i  ^ 


Cast)  Payments 
on  Brown  Fence 


■My  New  Catalog  shows  128  pages  of 
money  saving  bargains  in  Cop¬ 
per  Steel  Fencing,  also  Gates, 

Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire  and  hnn- 
i  dreds  of  Farm  and  Home  needs. 

Low  Direct-from- Factory  Prices— 

Easy  Monthly  Payments. 

I  Pay  the  Freight 
Send  for  catalog  today  /Read  why 
my  Copper  Steel  Fencing  lasts 
Twice  as  long.  Saves  HALF  your , 
fence  money.  My  prices  lower— 

24  -  boor  service  —  satisfaction 
guaranteed.- Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co - 
Dept.  3071 ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Michigan-Grown 

Orderearly.  Protectyourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  hardiness.  Be¬ 
ware  of  inferior  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  yonr  Boil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover — red  or 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  bitr-yieldingr- — record  producers  for  years, 
rrarc  CnmnSoc  of  any  field  seeds  to  show 
riUX  Oailljliha  quality  senton  request  with 
Isbell’s  1930  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
171  Mechanic  St.  (S3)  Jackson,  Mich. 
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SHUMWAY’S 


ood Seeds 
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produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 
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New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Goodi 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

161  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  Ill. 
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Pedigreed  by  a  53  year  record 
of  Super-Quality,  tested  for  abundant 
life,  guaranteed  by  a  money  back 
bond,  Maule  Seeds  are  outstandingly 
desirable.  Send  for  Maule’s  FREE 
Seed  Book  today,  and  learn  how  to 
have  a  gorgeous  garden  at  low  cost. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
401  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist " 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  11,  1930 


Let  us  send  you 
a  1930  copy  of 
“ Cash  Crops,” 
our  annual  guide 


\«  i  iVe  a 
Job  to  Do 


Dormant  spraying  can  add  dollars 
to  your  harvest  at  a  rate  many 
times  its  cost.  Spray  thoroughly 
— and,  for  safety’s  sake,  with 
"Orchard  Brand”  Oil 
Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution.  /  *  i  i 

Don’t  stop  there.  Clean  up 
the  orchard  and  packing 
house!  Bum  the  rubbish 
and  kill  the  lurking 
pests  and  spores. 

It  pays. 

USE  "ORCHARD  BRAND” 


Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 


Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without 
Arsenical) 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisce 


GCI-71 
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ORCHARD  BRAID  IS 

RCG.  U.S.  PAI*J(3F*. 

SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


“It  sure  does  get 

them- all  four at  once 

and  just  one  (l) 
late  spraying 
is  necessary 

the  most  economical  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray  on  the  market  today.” 

Presidents  and  past  presidents  of 
several  State  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ations — leaders  among  growers — are 
using  Sunoco  Spray.  There  are  good 
reasons. 


SUNOCO  is  economical  because — 
(1)  It  costs  less  to  buy — contains  no 
water.  (2)  It  covers  more  tree  sur¬ 
face —  (3)  It  will  not  freeze — (4)  It 
saves  time  and  time  is  money.  Always 
ready  to  use. 


Now  an  additional  saving  in  cost  is 
announced.  Due  to  increased  sales, 
the  price  has  been  reduced 
and  your  dealer  will  quote 
F.O.B.  your  nearest  railroad 
station. 


If  you  are  not  using 
SUNOCO,  you  owe  it  to 
your  business  to  find  out 
about  it.  Talk  with  friends 
who  are  using  it  and  talk 
with  your  nearest  SUNOCO 
dealer. 


See  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  today  for  information — use  coupon. 


Send  me  (Free)  valuable  book-  I 
let  and  bulletins. 

Address  . . . . . . 

Mail  to  Sunoco  Spray  Dept.  A., 
Sun  Oil  Company 

.1608  Walnut  Street  Phila~  Pa.  I 


SUNOCO 

SPRAY 


SELF 

EMULSIFYING  i 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


Some  Apple  Grading  Problems 


U  A  FTER  two  years’  experience 

*»-with  the  national  grading  law, 
New  York  fruit  growers  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
grow  and  pack  apples  that  will  pass 
shipping  point  inspection  for  United 
States  No.  1  grade. 

“In  determining  color  standard  for 
the  whole  country,  it  is  inevitable  that 
sections  having  less  sunshine  during 
the  autumn  days  should  be  at  a  decid¬ 
ed  disadvantage.  One  living  in  Western 
New  York  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
federal  inspectors  are  a  trifle  too  ex¬ 
acting  in  the  brightness  of  the  red 
which  they  require  in  the  Baldwin.  For, 
under  usual  conditions,  they  simply  do 
not  grow  that  way  in  our  climate. 

“It  may  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  we  have  three  other  ways  of 
branding  our  apples.  They  may  be 
marked  gray  Baldwins,  if  off  color,  or 
United  States  commercial  or  we  may 
pack  them  “Unclassified”  to  be  sold  on 
their  merits.  All  things  considered,  the 
latter  way  seemed  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  last  season. 

Growers  Asked  for  Law 


work  is  not  so  pressing,  and  do  a 
thorough  job  of  priming,  it  would  not 
only  materially  increase  their  income 
but  would  also  do  much  to  improve  the 
reputation  of  the  apple  industry  of 
our  state.”— H.  A.,  New  York. 


How  to  Manage  Strawberry 
Runners 

"When  growing  strawberries,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  allow  an  unlimited  number  of 
runners,  or  is  it  best  to  attempt  to  cut 
them  off?” 

T  IS,  of  course,  possible  to  grow 
strawberries  by  the  hill  system.  In 
this  system,  all  the  runners  are  remov¬ 
ed  and,  as  a  result,  the  plant  thickens 
up  and  produces  a  fair  crop  of  large 
sized  berries.  Going  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  and  allowing  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  to  set,  will  result  in  a 
thick  matted  row  which  may  give  a 
large  total  crop  of  small  berries.  Pro¬ 
bably  a  middle  course  is  best  where 
the  row  is  kept  down  to  a  width  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  after  a 
reasonable  number  of  plants  have  set  all 
further  runners  are  removed. 


“If  this  way  of  marketing  becomes 
the  general  practice,  it  will  put  the 
question  of  grading  back  where  it  was 
before  we  had  any  grading  law,  or  at¬ 
tempt  at  standardization.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  leading  growers 
of  New  York  State  sincerely  desire  to 
lift  the  standard  of  our  fruit  so  that 
it  will  be  the  equal  in  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  that  comes  into  the 
markets.  The  growers  themselves  ask¬ 
ed  for  the  present  law  and  it  is  they 
who  desire  to  stand  back  of  it  though 
it  may  cause  hardship  in  some  cases. 

“It  is  not  desirable  that  most  of  our 
fruit  be  packed  in  the  lower  grades. 
Buyers  should  not  be  required  to  go 
elsewhere  for  their  best  apples.  It  is 
very  probable  that  some  soils  will 
never  produce  fruit  of  the  high  color 
necessary. 

“But  there  is  much  that  the  growers 
can  do.  The  system  of  orchard  man¬ 
agement  that  has  proven  profitable  in 
the  past  must  be  radically  changed. 
Cultivation  is  almost  sure  to  produce 
a  large  percentage  of  apples  of  a  dull 
color.  Therefore,  orchards  should  be 
kept  in  sod.  But  sod  orchards  do  not 
normally  grow  heavy  crops  of  apples 
to  a  large  size  and  there  may  be  more 
profit  in  the  big  crop  off  color  than  in 
the  little  21/i  inch  red  fruit.  It  will 
require  skill  and  careful  attention  to 
grow  fruit  with  both  color  and  size. 

Thinning  Will  Help 

“The  best  hope  for  New  York  or¬ 
chards  lies  in  sod  reasonably  fertilized, 
the  trees  thoroughly  pruned  so  that 
the  sunlight  may  reach  every  apple 
directly,  and  thinning  where  the  load 
of  fruit  is  too  heavy. 

“It  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
the  fruit  be  produced  near  the  ground. 
Time  spent  in  climbing  to  the  high 
limbs  of  old  trees  is  worse  than  wasted. 
They  are  out  of  date,  a  relic  of  by¬ 
gone  times.  Cut  them  off  this  winter, 
two  or  three  the  first  season,  and  let 
the  resulting  sprouts  form  a  new  top 
lower  down.  Let  in  the  sunlight  to  the 
lower  limbs,  and  spend  the  precious 
hours  of  spraying  time  and  harvest 
on  the  part  of  the  tree  where  work 
may  be  made  effective. 

No  Substitute  for  Sunshine 

“We  cannot  feed  our  apples  on  cod 
liver  oil  as  we  do  our  babies  and  our 
chickens.  We  must  depend  on  the  sun¬ 
shine  to  cure  their  ills.  It  is  the  best 
thing  we  can  get  for  our  apples,  and 
it  does  not  cost  money.  Let  us  use  it 
in  every  part  of  the  orchard. 

“If  all  New  York  apple  growers 
would  provide  themselves  with  warm 
coats  and  gloves,  get  out  into  the  or¬ 
chards  during  winter  days  when  other 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries 

What  fertilizers  are  recommended  for 
strawberries? — J.  W.,  New  York. 

N  application  of  farm  manure,  20 
30  loads  per  acre,  is  one  of  the  best 
treatments  because,  in  addition  to  plant 
food,  humus  is  supplied  which  holds 
moisture.  Berries  dry  up  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  a  dry  spell  unless  the  soil  contains 
plenty  of  humus.  , 

The  addition  of  phosphorus  frequent¬ 
ly  increases  the  size  of  the  crop  and 
nitrogen  also  helps.  There  is  less  evi¬ 
dence  that  potash  increases  the  crop. 
If  you  are  growing  the  crop  intensively 
we  suggest  that  you  experiment  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  see  which  gives  the  best  results 
on  your  soil.  Otherwise  we  suggest  a 
4-8-6.  For  the  home  garden  perhaps 
the  manure  will  be  sufficient. 


Propagating  Black 
Raspberries 

“How  can  we  propagate  Black  Caps?*’ 
— R.N.,  New  York. 

LACK  raspberries  and  also  purple 
raspberries,  which  are  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  the  blacks  and  reds,  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  tip  layering.  This  is  some¬ 
times  done  naturally  where  the  tips 
of  the  canes  bend  over  until  they  make 
contact  with  the  soil.  If  you  want  to 
grow  plants,  it  is  best  to  cover  the 
tips  of  the  canes  with  a  little  soil.  This 
is  done  late  in  the  summer,  and  the 
next  spring  the  new  plants  can  be 
taken  up  and  transplanted. 


About  Dewberries 

“We  have  read  something  about  dew¬ 
berries.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about 
this  berry  and  its  habits  of  growth?” 

HE  dewberry  resembles  the  black¬ 
berry  to  some  extent,  except  that 
the  vines  grow  along  the  ground,  in¬ 
stead  of  growing  erect  as  blackberry 
bushes  do.  A  few  varieties  of  dewber¬ 
ries  have  bushes  that  are  partially 
erect.  Dewberries  will  grow  almost  any¬ 
where  that  blackberries  will  grow,  and, 
due  to  a  rather  deep  root  system,  they 
withstand  dry  weather  much  better 
than  other  bramble  fruits. 


Currant  Varieties 

“What  are  some  recommended  varieties 
of  currant?” — D.W.,  New  Jersey. 

HREE  good  commercial  red  varie¬ 
ties  are  Wilder,  Perfection  and  Fay. 
Of  these  three,  Wilder  is  the  least 
hardy.  White  Grape  and  White  Imper¬ 
ial  are,  perhaps,  the  leading  white  var¬ 
ieties. 
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FARM 

MECHANIC 

When  the  Cord  to  the  Electric 
Iron  Gets  Hot 

Occasionally  we  have  com¬ 
plaints  that  the  cord  on  an  electric 
iron  gets  so  hot,  especially  next  to  the 
iron,  that  it  causes  the  insulation  to 
smell  and  the  cord  to  get  hot  to  the 
touch.  • 

The  iisual  causes  for  a  cord  of  this 
kind  overheating  are  rusted  or  imper¬ 
fect  contacts  and  too  small  a  conduc¬ 
tor  to  carry  the  current.  If  the  springs 
in  the  plug  or  the  prongs  in  the  iron 
become  badly  rusted  or  the  springs  get 
loose  so  they  do  not  grip  the  prongs 
closely,  considerable  heat  will  be  gen¬ 
erated  and  this  will  make  the  cord 
overheat  as  well.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  to  clean  the  contacts  thoroughly  with 
sandpaper  and  press  the  springs  to¬ 
gether  so  they  will  grip  the  prongs 
tightly. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  one  may  have 
a  No.  18  cord  on  the  iron  the  size  often 
supplied  with  a  550-watt  iron  using 
110-volt.  As  this  means  only  about 
five  amperes  of  current,  this 
small  wire  will  handle  it  all  right.  But 
a  550-watt  32-volt  current  requires  18 
amperes  of  current  to  furnish  the  same 
watts  of  heating  energy,  and  the  No. 
18  cord  is  entirely  too  small,  and  one 
should  use  a  No.  12  or  larger  cord.  Try 
a  heavier  cord  and  see  if  it  does  not 
stop  the  trouble. — I.  W.  D. 


Light  Wagon  Jack 

HERE  is  a  wagon  or  buggy  jack 
(D-639)  that  is  easily  made  and 
saves  lots  of  hard  lifting.  The  con¬ 
struction  and  dimension  are  shown 
clearly  on  the  diagram. 

Raise  the  handle  up,  slip  jack  under 
axle,  then  bear  down.  The  iron  rod 


Defa//  OJ  Rod. 


.Lever  2*4' 
l  f /  Long 
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»  20*  Long 


Holes  Tor  Piro/BcH 


/  1  "Iron  Root 

TyeSo// 


^--2'* 4'-  3 l ft  Long 

•Tide 
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End 

View 


Which  works  up  and  down  between  up¬ 
rights  will  hold  wheel  up.  To  lower, 
bear  down  on  handle  with  one  hand 
and  push  up  on  iron  rod  with  the 
other.— I.W.D. 


Damp  Wood  Causes  Paint 
Troubles 

IT  IS  claimed  by  paint  and  varnish 
experts  that  fully  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  cases  where  paint  or  varnish  gives 
trouble  are  due  neither  to  poor  lumber 
nor  poor  paint  but  to  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  wood.  This  may  come 
from  lumber  which  has  been  exposed 
to  rain  before  painting,  to  moisture 
from  hasty  drying  of  new  plaster, 
from  faulty  flashings  over  doors  and 
windows,  and  so  on.  Keep  this  in  mind 
next  time  your  painter  wants  to  start 
work  when  you  feel  that  conditions  are 
not  right. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Good  Spark  Plugs  Increase 
Power 

SOME  tests  recently  made  in  one  of 
the  General  Motors  Laboratories 
showed  that  an  automobile  engine  in 
which  the  spark  plugs  had  been  used 
for  more  than  12,000  miles  developed 
31.2  H.  P.  when  run  at  an  engine  speed 
equivalent  to  20  miles  per  hour.  The 
same  motor  run  at  the  same  speed  with 
a  new  set  of  spark  plugs  produced  38 
H.  P.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
good  plugs  for  increasing  power  and 
decreasing  fuel  consumption. — I.  W.  D. 
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IT’S  the  hard  jobs  that  really  test  a  thresher.  Any 
machine  will  work  fine  when  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  But  suppose  the  weather  is  against  you, 
suppose  the  straw  is  long,  damp  and  tangled,  suppose 
you  run  into  rank  weeds  or  shriveled  grain — that’s  when 
you  need  a  thresher  built  for  all  conditions.  One  of 
the  essentials  in  tough  threshing  is  better  feeding  and 
better  threshing  action . 

The  Case  Thresher  is  the  only  machine  that  has 
these  two  important  features: 

The  feeder  can  be  set  to  feed  high  or  low  to  the 
cylinder.  When  in  high  feeding  position,  the 
threshing  action  of  the  cylinder  is  greatly  increased — 
just  what  you  need  for  tough  jobs.  In  dry  and  easily/ 
threshed  grain,  you  simply  set  the  feeder  to  feed  low 
to  the  cylinder. 

Uniform  feeding  is  assured  by  “volume”  control 
*  at  the  straw  shoes  and  upper  feed  rakes  which 
comb  out  the  straw  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand. 

The  thorough  threshing  action  of  the  Case  feeder 
results  in  better  threshing,  separating  and  cleaning. 
Another  thing — you  probably  have  never  seen  a  Case 
Steel  Thresher  that  was  completely  worn  out,  yet  the 
first  steel  machines  were  sold  over  25  years  ago. 

There  are  extra  profits  to  be  made  in  threshing. 
This  is  explained  in  an  interesting  booklet,  “Bigger 
Profits  by  Better  Threshing,”  which  will  be  sent  to  you 
free — use  the  coupon. 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.A-3,  Racine,Wis. 
BRANCHES: 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


A.  Adjusting  crank  by 
which  the  height  of  feed 
can  be  set. 

B.  Adjustment  of 
straw  shoes  which  with 
the  upper  feed  rakes 
control  the  volume  of 
grain  fed  to  the  cylinder . 

C.  Upper  feed  rakes . 


Quality  Machines  for  Profitable  Farming 


Art"* 


tor  New  Thrijgq 


J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Inc.  ^ 

Dept.  A-3,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of 
Bigger  Profits  by  Better  Threshing .” 


Name 


Address 
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QUALITY  TREES 

AT  REDUCED 
PRICES 

Prices  greatly  reduced 
in  celebration  of  our 
Golden  Anniversary 
Year — 50  years  of  con¬ 
scientious  service. 

Buy  direct  of  long-es¬ 
tablished  nursery  with 
nation-wide  reputation 
for  giving  quality  plus 
low  prices.  Save  agent’s 
commissions  and  avoid 
mistakes. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction 

Write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  with  complete  as¬ 
sortment  of  trees, 
bushes,  plants  and 
vines  illustrated  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  Colors— tells  how, 
where,  when  and  what 
to  plant. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

340  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 


—36  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  FREE. 

HOWARD  GILLET,  BOX  J,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


purs  this 

OTTAWA 

TO  WORK  FOR  YO0 

Wood  is  valuable.  Saw  15  to 
if!* af!/C  money X  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
>  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 

^  -  trees  — saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engrino  for  other 

3°  °AYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
irom  factory  or  nearest  of  4  branch  nouses. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  C0„  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees  $5.00; 

$7.50  per  100  and  up.  Yellow  Delicious  and  Blood  Red 
Delicious  apples.  In  small  or  large  lots.  Plums,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental 
trees,  vines,  evergreens,  shrubs.  Free  catalog 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Cucumber  Pickles 

EDSON’S  GARDENS 


CRISP.  BRINE  CURED. 
ALL  SIZES 
NON-FREEZABLE. 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER 


—$10.50  per  bushel,  double  recleaned, 
buckhorn  and  dodder  free.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory.  Have  big  crop.  Buy 
direct  from  producing  section.  Quality  extra  fine.  Priced 
bedrock.  Sweet  clover,  scarified,  $3.90;  unhulled.  $1.90; 
new  timothy.  $2.50;  hardy  northern  alfalfa,  $9.90; 
sealed  Grimm.  U.  S.  Verified  origin,  $16.80.  Other  farm 
seeds  at  lowest  prices.  All  guaranteed  and  sacked. 
Write  for  samples  and  circular  matter. 

FRANK  SINN,  BOX  480,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Seed  Corn 

JOHN  KENNEL 


Lancaster  County,  sure  crop,  good 
type,  high  germination. 

$3.50  bushel 

K  y  PARKESBUR6,  PA. 
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End  the  Milk  Losses 


from  faulty 
udders  and  teats 


YOUR  best  efforts  to  win  big 
milk  production  can  be  quick' 
ly  offset  if  you  permit  udder 
troubles  to  cause  discomfort  or 
stoppage.  These  sensitive  tissues 
MUST  be  normal  and  comfort' 
able  or  definite  losses  result.  A 


few  days’  curtailed  milk'flow  may 
wipe  out  the  month’s  profit  of  a 
good  milker. 

Swift,  thorough  healing  means 
everything — with  the  daily  milk' 
ing  program  so  vitally  affected. 


Bag  Balm,  the  great  penetrating 
ointment,  is  designed  for  just  the 
type  of  healing  needed  by  these 
tender  tissues.  Compounded  with 
this  pleasant  ointment  is  an  anti' 
septic  oil  of  marvelous  penetra' 
tion.  This  exclusive  ingredient  is 
used  in  no  other  ointment. 

A  quick  healer 
in  all  emergencies 

For  chaps,  cuts,  cracked  or  sore  teats, 
for  Caked  Bag,  Bunches  and  Inflammations 
of  the  udder  and  other  troubles  of  the 
milk 'producing  organs  Bag  Balm  brings 
quick  healing  results.  For  many  external 
injuries  healing  is  often  accomplished  be- 
tween  milkings.  Bag  Balm  is  also  widely 
used  for  all  farm  healing  and  for  many 
human  uses.  Keep  a  package  on  hand  con¬ 
stantly.  It  will  save  you  many  a  dollar. 

Remember,  there  is  no  profit  in  a  cow 
with  udder  or  teat  troubles  that  hold  up 
the  milk  flow. 


Btig  Balm— in  the  familiar  10-otmce  package— is  sold  by  drug, 
feed,  hardware  and  general  stores.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
it  will  be  maned  postpaid.  Do  not  accept  substitutes;  they  can 
not  produce  Bag  Balm  results.  Write  us  for  valuable  new  Cow 
Book.  An  authoritative  treatise  by  a  prominent  veterinarian. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Herd  Infection 


Write  for  information.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of  I  ipwi 
THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  get  the!  FI 
^  PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN I 

a  livestock  Doctor  Book  for  25  cents.  Find  outvfl 
'*■  '  why  your  cows  lose  calves  — why  they  retain  the^^g 

MiEfe  afterbirth— why  they  fail  to  breed — why  they^1^^ 

have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters — 
frW  i  why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice 
pT  A'  Free.  Write  to  j 

. 7%ak  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.  A 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha.  Wi*.  J&SU 


Pay  Cash  and 
Pay  Less 

The  early  order  earns  the  largest 
cash  discount.  Save  most  by  or¬ 
dering  your  UnadilL  Silo  Now! 

Don’t  wait!  Remember  the  Una- 
dilla  is  the  most  popular  silo  in 
the  east  —  the  most 
durable,  efficient  and 
safest. 


Write  today for  free 
catalog  and  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


No  Cow  is 
loo  Good 
to  be  milked 

witfitfie  BURRELL 

rjTHE  Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
JL  easier,  quicker  and  safer  than 


“It  Milks 
the  Cows 
Clean” 


a  hand  milker.  Moreover,  among 
mechanical  milkers,  the  Burrell 
has  been  outstanding  for  over  two 
decades.  A  single -tube  system 
—  now  M  METAL!  Short  tubes, 
easy  washing,  clean  mi  Ik!  Send  for 
catalog  fully  describing  the  four 
exclusive  Burrell  Milker  features. 
Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Dairyman 


Granddad’s  Big  Red  Durham  Cow 


aRANDDAD  had  a  big  red  Durham 
ow  that  gave  a  bucketful  of  milk. 
She  went  to  the  butcher  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  but  her  achievements  at  the  pail 
and  the  check  that  marked  her  pass¬ 
ing  are  preserved  among  the  family 
traditions  to  this  day. 

The  cowboy  on  the  range  refused  to 
rope  a  cow  and  milk  her  out  when  her 
calf  could  not  take  all  her  milk,  or 
drive  her  to  a  corral,  and  as  long  as 
a  cow  was  worth  less  than  a  cowboy’s 
monthly  wages,  the  cowboy’s  demands 
were  supreme  in  dictating  the  demands 
of  the  buyer  of  range  bulls.  They  must 
be  from  cows  that  didn’t  have  larger 
bags  than  a  calf  could  keep  milked  out. 
So,  for  many  years,  Granddad’s  big 
red  Durham  cow  fell  into  disrepute  in 
the  majority  of  Shorthorn  herds,  which 
paid  attention  to  beef  production  and 
beef  qualities  alone. 

Both  Milk  and  Beef 

Fortunately,  Granddad’s  big  red  Dur¬ 
ham  cow  did  not  perish  from  this 
earth,  but  was  kept  by  a  few  farmers 
who  appreciated  her  ability  to  produce 
a  large  amount  of  milk  economically, 
to  consume  the  farm  roughage,  and  to 
put  fat  among  the  lean  when  fattened, 
so  that  her  carcass  showed  a  larger 
per  cent  of  saleable  meat.  These  quali¬ 
ties  made  her  superior  to  any  of  the 
dairy  breeds. 

Gradually  the  big  western  range  was 
cut  up  into  smaller  sections  by  wire 
fence,  and  people  began  to  populate 
this  great  expanse  of  country  and  de¬ 
mand  milk  to  drink  as  well  as  meat  to 
eat,  and  as  this  change  took  place,  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  cow  again  came  in¬ 
to  favor.  It  was  then  that  the  few 
eastern  farmers  who  had  continued  to 
breed  the  old  fashioned  Durham  cow 
that  would  give  a  large  flow  of  milk, 
came  into  their  own,  and  a  great  de¬ 
mand  was  created  for  their  hulls,  that 
these  western  cows  might  again  take 
their  original  place  as  dual  purpose 
animals. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Organize 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  the 
Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn,  that  a  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Society  was  formed 
with  headquarters  at  Independence, 
Iowa.  This  society  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  breed,  and 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthorn  Breeder’s  Association 
located  at  13  Dexter  Ave^  Chicago,  HI. 
Since  Shorthorns  constitute  twenty 
four  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a  great  future 
for  this  society  and  its  members  who 
are  raising  the  dual  purpose  cow.  The 
nearest  beef  breed  competitor  is  the 
Hereford  with  nineteen  per  cent  and  the 
nearest  dairy  breed  competitor  the 
Holstein  with  seventeen  per  cent  of  all 
the  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

To  give  some  idea  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Shorthorn  cow  to  produce  milk 
economically  I  give  the  following  data 
accurately  kept  on  the  cow  Lady 
Mary  N,  who  produced  14,033  lbs.  of 
milk  and  502  lbs.  of  fat  in  a  year. 
When  the  cow  first  freshened  she  was 
fed  warm  bran  and  oat  mash  (1/3 
brand  and  2/3  oats,  6  lbs.  in  two  feeds) 
for  the  first  day.  The  second  day  she 
was  fed  two  feeds  that  totaled  3  lbs. 
bran  and  6  lbs.  beet  pulp.  The  third 
day  she  was  fed  6  lbs.  of  pulp  3  lbs. 
of  bran  and  4  lbs.  oats.  Her  feed  was 
gradually  increased  each  day  until  on 
the  eighth  day  she  was  on  full  feed,  as 
follows:  5  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs.  oats,  5  lbs. 
cracked  com,  3  lbs.  oil  meal,  2  lbs. 
molasses,  30  lbs.  silage,  10  lbs.  hay,  30 
lbs.  beet  pulp. 

Lady  Mary  N.  was  fed  mixed  hay, 
clover  and  timothy  from  the  start.  She 
was  never  off  feed.  She  was  fed  the  full 
feed  ration  from  the  eighth  day  to  the 
357th  day,  except  that  in  June  and 


July,  when  she  was  on  pasture,  she 
had  no  beet  pulp. 

Costs 

First  eight  days _ 4  5.00 

5  lbs  bran  at  $27,  357  days,  1,785  lbs_  24.09 
10  lbs  oats  at  $20,  357  days,  3,570  lbs  35.70 
5  lbs  com  at  $25,  357  days,  1,785  lbs..  22.31 
3  lbs  oil  meal  at  $50,  357  days, 

1,071  lbs _ _ _ _  26.77 

30  lbs  silage  at  $10,  357  days,  10,710  53.55 
10  lbs  hay  at  $25,  357  days,  3,570  lbs  44.63 
30  lbs  beet  pulp  at  $30,  296  days, 

8,880  lbs - 133.20 

2  lbs  molasses  at  $30,  357  days, 

714  lbs _  10.71 

Labor,  man  at  $100.  per  mo.,  put 
half  his  time  on  ten  test  cows,  $5 

per  month  per  cow _ 60.00 

Straw,  balanced  by  value  of  manure 


Total  cost  of  feed  and  labor..  . $415.96 

Returns 

14,033  lbs  milk  at  $.37%  cents  per 

gallon  wholesale  at  the  farm _ $598.00 

Profit  above  cost  of  feed  and  labor_$182.04 
Profit  above  cost  of  feed _ $242.04 

Lady  Mary  N.  weighed  1,475  lbs.  at 
the  beginning  of  her  test  and  increas¬ 
ed  to  1,550  lbs.  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  test.  She  carried  a  calf  eight 
months  of  her  test  and  produced  a 
living  calf  in  January  following  the 
conclusion  of  her  test  in  December. 

If  the  ration  fed  and  milk  produced 
is  taken  into  consideration,  the  amount 
of  milk  obtained  for  the  feed  given 
will  be  found  quite  favorable.  To  pro¬ 
duce  this  amount  of  milk  from  a  spec¬ 
ial  dairy  cow,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
feed  must  be  much  increased.  It  will 
take  four  times  as  much  hay  to  start 
with,  and  the  grain  ration  will  cost 
much  more  and  the  increased  cost  will 
appreciate  much  more  after  the  fifth 
month  of  lacation  is  passed.  The  re¬ 
cord  of  Lady  Mary  N.  was  not  made  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
when  she  began  to  drop  on  her  milk 
production,  after  reaching  her  maxi¬ 
mum;  the  ration  continued  the  same 
after  she  began  to  drop.  More  milk 
would  have  been  obtained  by  increasing 
the  ration,  but  it  would  have  been 
forced  and  not  a  natural  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. — Maurice  Whitney. 


What  Does  It  Cost  to 
Cool  Milk 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

hundred  ninety  reported  on  expense  for 
ice.  The  average  ice  cost  on  these 
farms  that  sent  milk  to  cheese  factor¬ 
ies  was  found  to  be  $3.85  per  farm 
for  the  season,  for  little  cooling  of  the 
milk  was  necessary.  In  a  Grade  A 
Fluid  Milk  section,  however,  it  cost 
$18.67  per  farm  for  ice,  irrespective  of 
labor.  According  to  one  cost  account 
study,  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  to¬ 
tal  costs  for  ice  are  cash  costs.  One 
cost  is  that  of  the  ice  itself.  In  some 
cases  the  farmer  may  have  his  own 
ice  pond,  cut  the  ice  with  his  own  labor 
and  have  no  expense  for  his  ice  sup¬ 
ply  except  the  maintenance  of  his  ice 
pond,  which  would  usually  be  forgot¬ 
ten  when  thinking  of  the  cost  of  cool¬ 
ing  milk.  In  other  cases,  he  may  buy 
ice  from  a  platform  at  the  lake,  pond, 
or  stream  where  ice  is  harvested  for 
the  whole  neighborhood.  Usually  in 
such  cases,  the  cost  of  the  ice  is  simply 
an  approximation  of  the  cost  of  labor 
for  cutting  and  loading  it.  This  cost  of 
ice  and  the  cost  of  whatever  sawdust 
must  be  added  to  the  previous  year’s 
supply  make  up  the  cash  cost  of  ice. 

The  most  important  costs  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  ice  suply  are  not  cash  costs 
but  the  charges  for  man  and  horse 
labor,  and  the  use  of  equipment.  These 
are,  on  the  average,  about  103  hours  of 
man  labor  at  a  cost  of  $45,  and  slightly 
over  77  hours  of  horse  labor  at  a  cost 
of  $18.27.  The  equipment  charges 
amount  to  about  $9  per  farm.  Then 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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there  should  be  a  charge  for  the  time 
necessary  to  shovel  off  the  sawdust, 
dig  out  a  cake  of  ice,  repack  the  ex¬ 
posed  cakes,  and  wash  the  removed 
piece  of  ice  and  place  it  in  the  milk 
tank.  Even  though  this  takes  but  a 
few  minutes  a  day,  it  counts  up  in  the 
long  rim.  In  fact,  one  man  abandoned 
his  ice  house  in  favor  of  electrical  re¬ 
frigeration  because  he  objected  to  tak¬ 
ing  ice  out  of  the  pond  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  twenty  below,  and  taking 
it  out  of  the  ice  house  when  it  was 
ninety  in  the  shade. 

Another  factor  is  the  amount  of  ice 
that  is  necessarily  lost  in  storage. 
This  is  estimated  roughly  for  the  farm 
ice  house  to  be  anywhere  from  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  stored. 

Every  farmer  should  decide  for  him¬ 
self  what  ice  costs  him  in  money  and 
labor,  and  then  decide  whether  it  is 
better  to  continue  his  use  of  ice  in  the 
same  old  way,  try  to  use  it  more  effici¬ 
ently,  or  use  something  else. 

With  the  advent  of  electricity  as  a 
new  method  of  cooling,  more  interest 
has  developed  in  the  efficiency  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  required  low  temperatures. 
As  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  an¬ 
other  cake  of  ice  from  a  well-filled  ice 
house,  no  one  worried  much  about  the 
cost  of  cooling  milk  on  farms.  But 
when  the  cost  of  cooling  shows  up 
every  month  on  the  bill  for  electricity, 
interest  in  the  subject  develops  rapidly. 
Although  there  is  much  variation  in 
the  cost  of  electric  equipment  and  its 
installation,  it  may  be  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  investment  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  from  $75  to  $100 
for  each  can  capacity. 

The  amount  of  energy  is  easily  as¬ 
certained.  Studies  made  in  Wisconsin 
gave  an  average  consumption  of  about 
eight-tenths  of  a  kilowatt  hour  for 
each  can  of  milk  cooled.  This  investi¬ 
gation  reports  studies  in  large  size 
dairies  where  a  high  efficiency  may  be 
expected.  Limited  investigation  in  New 
York  State  shows  that  the  kilowatt 
hour  consumption  per  can  was  some¬ 
what  higher.  At  rates  available  in 
most  of  New  York  State,  the  cost  for 
actual  operation  would  be  about  five 
cents  for  current  and  nine  cents  a  can 
for  equipment  .making  a  total  cost  for 
cooling  with  electricity  per  can  of 
fourteen  cents,  as  compared  with  a 
cost  of  sixteen  cents  per  can  by  ice 
cooling  as  we  generally  figure. 

If  any  of  you  are  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  use  ice  or  electricity  for 
cooling  milk  next  summer,  our  advice 
would  be  that  if  you  have  a  good  ice 
house,  a  convenient  ice  pond,  and  no 
serious  labor  problems,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  to  your  advantage  to  continue 
with  ice.  If  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  you  build  a  new  ice  house, 
or  that  you  must  go  to  any  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  repairing  one,  or  if  labor  is 
a  serious  problem,  you  certainly  should 
give  the  use  of  electricity  a  thorough 
investigation. 

Editor’s  Note — The  material  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  summarized  by  M.  P.  Cather- 
wood  and  R.  F.  Bucknam  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  from  a 
series  of  three  talks  furnished  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  broadcast  over  station  WGY. 


Breeding  or  Feeding 

Why  is  it  that  some  dairy  cows  drop 
in  production  so  much  earlier  in  their 
lactation  period  than  others?  Is  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  breeding  or  feeding? — J.  L. 

BOTH  breeding  and  feeding  affect 
persistency  of  production.  If  a  dairy 
cow  does  not  have  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  heavily  she  will  not  be  a  persist¬ 
ent  producer  no  matter  how  well  she  is 
fed.  She  will  merely  use  the  feed  given 
her  to  put  on  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  heavy  producer  fat  while  she 
is  giving  milk.  Such  an  animal,  how¬ 
ever  cannot  produce  unless  she  is  given 
the  raw  material  in  the  form  of  feed. 
It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  feed  to 
maintain  a  cow’s  body  weight,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  good  business  to  feed  a 
good  cow  all  she  will  handle.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  to  feed  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  en  pasture  as  a  cow  cannot  eat 
enough  grass  to  produce  heavily  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  her  body 
weight.  Once  a  cow  slumps  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  bring  her  back  to 
full  production. 


Son  will  bring  many  new  things  back 
home.  Among  them,  of  course,  will 
be  new  pointers  on  ways  of  feeding. 
He  will  know  why  Cow  Chow  is  such 
a  good  feed,  though  Dad  long  ago 
learned  the  thing  he  wanted  to  know 
about  Cow  Chow  .  .  .  simply  that  it’s 
justgoodfeed !  *  **  This  he  learned 
by  giving  CowChowthe  severesttest 


known , . .  the  test  of  actual  feeding. 
What  he  discovered  can  best  be  told 
by  reprinting  in  part  a  recent  news 
item  which  read:  “A  national  survey 
of  323,801  cows,  fed  all  sorts  of  feeds, 
reveals  that  Purina  Cow  Chow  pro¬ 
duces  one  extra  quart  of  milk  per  cow 
daily  at  no  extra  cost.”  That’s  enough 
to  send  hundreds  of  Sons  to  college ! 


A 
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LETTER  from  Son!  As  Mother  reads,  Dad  learns  that  his 
boy  has  just  earned  a  grade  of  94  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  .  .  . 
that  he  has  just  picked  up  an  inside  pointer  on  the  curing  of 
alfalfa  .  .  .  that  he  has  just  the  most  lovely  new  girl  .  .  .  and 
finally,  at  the  close  .  .  .  “tell  Dad  to  remember  me  to  the  cows 
that  sent  me  to  college.”  This  good-natured  remark  probably 
takes  Dad  back  to  the  last  words  he  said  to  Son  the  day  he  left, 
“Boy,  it's  the  cows,  not  me,  that  are  sending  you  to  college.” 


MOORE'BROS. 

PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  SoreTeats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc..  In  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 

rnru  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
fiiEC  ing  you  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


Pl  4  T  Y7  —Holstein,  Guernsey. 
^  A  I  p  Ayrshire  and  Guem- 

**  J  sey  bull  calves.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 
DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale: 


CHOICE  PURE  BRED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES. 
Also  high  grade  heifers. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM,  Box  253,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  SI. 25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


HORSES 


Registered  PERCHERON  MARE 

and  her  yearling  filly,  both  grey.  PRICE  $225.00. 

HOMER  M.  BURGIN  •  -  -  DELHI,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SWINE 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Heavy-legged,  square-hacked  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  Poland  China  crossed;  Barrows, 
boars  and  sows — 6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8-10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Also  Chester  White  and  Poland 
China  and  Purocs  from  registered  Boars — 7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $8.00  each;  or  $15  a  pair.  We  ship  sows  and  un¬ 
related  boars  for  breeding.  They  are  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No  charge  for  crates. 
If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

Ed.  Collins,  35  Waltham  St.,  Lexington, Mass.  Tel.  0839 R 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old ....  $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  . .  .$4.00 

Also  a  ieu>  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $ 5.00  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Bass.  TeL  Wob.  MIS. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

January  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of 

3%. 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk  ._ 

_  3.37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.10 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

-  2.26 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  - 

Soft  Cheese  - 

2JI 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

, 

Milk  Powder 

_ 

Hard  Cheese 

-  2.25 

2.05 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  January 

1929  was  *3.42 

for 

3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  *3.17  for 

3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

December  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  December  for 
3.5%  milk. 

Gross  - $2.80 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  . 2.74 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 15 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  .  2.59 

December  1928.  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk.  $2.94 

December  1928,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk. . $3.04 

December  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.89 

December  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . . $2.99 

December  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk... . $2.70 

December  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk. .  $2.80 

December  1925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.33 

December  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.43 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk  in 
the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.72  per  hun¬ 
dred,  ($2.92  for  3.5%  milk). 

December  1928 . 3%  milk,  $2.95 ;  3.5%  milk  $3.13 

December  1927 . 3%  milk,  .  $3.00;  3.5%  milk  $3.20 

December  1926 _ 3%  milk,  .  $2.75;  3.5%  milk  $2.95 

December  1925 . 3%  milk,  .  .$2.67;  3.5%  milk  $2.87 

Butter  Suffers  Another  Break 


of  butter  being  consumed.  In  spite  of 
that,  there  is  even  more  butter  being 
made.  In  addition  to  the  regular  make 
many  of  the  large  milk  companies  are 
forced  to  turn  to  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  to  relieve  themselves  of  their 
heavy  surplus  of  milk  and  cream. 

The  situation  appears  to  be  quite 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  in  very  bad  condition 
and  at  times  it  has  been  as  much  as  3c 
below  New  York.  Our  market  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  favored  of  most 
of  the  big  markets  in  the  country,  and 
a  lot  of  butter  has  been  diverted  to 
this  center. 

At  the  moment  the  market  is  weak. 
There  is  an  unusually  large  quantity 
of  stock  held  over  from  previous  ar¬ 
rivals  and  a  large  quantity  of  fresh 
arriving.  The  buying  interest  is  un¬ 
certain  and  lacks  force.  These  big  ship¬ 
ments  are  added  to  by  the  products 
from  condenseries  and  the  big  milk 
companies,  giving  us  an  abnormal 
supply  to  take  care  of.  The  market 
will  do  well  to  hold  its  own. 

Cheese  Market  Unchanged 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy _ 

Fresh  Av’ge _ 


Jan,  8,  Jan.  2,  Last 
1930  1930  Year 

20  -  20  ■  251/2-27 


26  -26'/a  27% -29 

23% -24% 


CREAMERY 

Jan.  8. 

Jan.  2, 

Last 

SALTED 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Higher  than  extra.. 

35% -36 

38% -39 

48% -49% 

Extra  (92sc) - 

34% -35 

38  - 

48% -48% 

114-91  score _ 

28  -34% 

30  -37% 

44% -48 

Lower  G’ds..  ..  _ 

26  -27 

28  -29 

43  -44 

The  butter  market  is  going  through 
one  of  the  most  trying  periods  it  has 
experienced  in  years.  A  combination 
of  burdensome  reserves,  heavy  pro¬ 
duction,  and  mild  weather  would  spell 
near  disaster  for  any  market  and  the 
butter  market  is  getting  its  share  of 
it.  Obviously  buyers  hold  the  upper 
hand  and  they  are  very  particular  as 
to  what  they  will  or  will  not  buy,  and 
how  much  they  will  pay  for  it.  There 
is  only  one  factor  that  is  in  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  favor  and  that  is  distribution. 
Our  retail  markets  are  functioning 
very  satisfactorily  and  there  is  a  lot 


NOTICE  TO  CONSIGNOR  CREDITORS  OF  JOSEPH 
C.  BERMAN,  INC.,  LATELY  DOING  BUSINESS  AS 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AT  50  GRACE  AVENUE, 
WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  20  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  amended,  to  all  persons  having 
claims  as  consignor  creditors  against  the  above-named 
commission  merchants  for  farm  produce  consigned  to 
be  sold  on  commission,#  to  file  a  Verified  statement  of 
their  claims  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  his  office,  122  State  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  New  York,  within  sixty  days  of  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  this  notice,  such  verified  statement  to 
state  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  consignor 
creditor,  together  with  the  amounts  due  and  owing  to 
him  by  such  commission  merchants. 

Notice  is  also  hereby  given  that  claims  not  so  filed 
during  that  time  will  not  receive  consideration. 

This  notice  is  being  published  in  two  commercial, 
agricultural,  or  produce  papers  within  the  State  of 
New  York,  once  each  week  for  a  period  of  four  weeks 
beginning  December  28,  1929,  and  the  period  of  pub¬ 
lication  will  expire  January  25,  1930. 

The  end  of  the  sixty  days  from  the  termination  of 
such  period  will  be  March  26,  1930. 

Dated  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 

December  14,  1929. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
By  C.  P.  NORGORD, 

Assistant  Commissioner 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N^JLJlity^hler^ 


V 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  *, 

Jan.  2, 

Last 

Hennery 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Selected  Extras — . 

47-48 

47-48 

45-46 

Average  Extras - 

46- 

-46 

42-44 

Extra  Firsts - 

-45 

-45 

30-41 

Firsts  . . 

-44 

43-44 

26-29 

Undergrades 

41 

-41 

-25 

Pullets  _ 

42-43 

35-36 

Pewees  _ 

30-33 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  _ 

50-51 

49- 

46- 

Gathered 

-49 

57-48 

27-45 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

Large  and  Small 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St,  New  York  City 


The  trend  in  the  egg  market  for  the 
next  week  or  so  is  an  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  quantity.  The  weather  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  extremely  mild 
~nd  production  continues  liberally.  Out 
of  the  Northwest  a  blizzard  and  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  is  sweeping  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  from  Montana 
down.  It  has  swung  down  as  far  as 
Texas  over  in  to  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley.  Reports  come  from  those  far- 
western  and  mid-western  producing 
sections  that  the  intense  cold  is  ser¬ 
iously  interfering  with  prodqction  in 
those  areas.  If  the  cold  wave  continues 
to  sweep  eastward  and  is  severe 
enough  to  check  production  here  we 
are  going  to  see  a  change  although  it 
is  doubtful  if  an  increase  will  be  pro¬ 
longed. 

Brown  eggs  at  the  moment  are  the 
more  favored  because  important  ship¬ 
ments  of  browns  and  mixed  colors 
from  the  west  are  more  restricted,  al¬ 
though  fresh  collections  of  mixed  colors 
from  the  East  seem  to  be  a  little  freer. 
Some  of  the  chain  stores  are  reported 
to  have  switched  from  storage  to  fresh 
eggs  which  throws  another  factor  into 
the  deal  that  may  disturb  a  trend.  It 
is  said  that  the  market  is  a  little  eas¬ 
ier  on  storage  goods.  One  more  factor 


that  is  also  a  very  important  one  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  Pacific  Coast  deal.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  Pacific  Coast  whites  have 
been  liberal. 

However,  here  and  there  we  hear  of 
a  few  of  the  larger  operators  holding 
back  their  offerings,  anticipating  bet¬ 
ter  trade  incident  to  an  expected  turn 
toward  colder  weather  here. 

Live  Poultry  Prices  a  Shade 
Lower 


Jan.  8, 

Jan.  2, 

Last 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Colored 

31-34 

33-35 

-40 

Leghorn 

29-30 

26-28 

■  35 

CHICKENS 

Colored 

22-25 

26-28 

32-34 

Leghorn 

19-21 

21-23 

32-34 

BROILERS 

Colored  _. 

20-32 

30-36 

33-40 

Leghorn  .  _ 

-30 

32-34 

33-36 

OLD  ROOSTERS-. 

■  16 

7AP0NS  _  . 

30-35 

40-45 

42-45 

TURKEYS  ... 

25-30 

30-32 

DUCKS.  Nearby _ 

20-23 

22-25 

30-33 

GEESE  _ 

-20 

25-30 

Held  Fancy _  26  -26,/2 

Held  Av’ge  23,/2*24'/2 

The  cheese  market  shows  no  change 
from  its  status  of  a  week  ago.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  demoralized  condition  of  the 
butter  market  this  looks  pretty  good. 
It  appears  now  that  the  reason  the 
cheese  market  has  been  dragging  so 
far  behind  the  market  of  a  year  ago 
has  been  due  to  sentiment  arising  out 
of  the  situation  surrounding  the  whole 
dairy  industry.  It  is  reported  from  all 
producing  sections  that  we  have  a 
heavy  surplus  of  milk  and  cream 
which  means  that  this  product  has 
got  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  manufac¬ 
tured  form. 

On  January  7,  there  was  an  unmis¬ 
takable  indication  that  there  was 
some  buying  interest  developing  in 
fresh  New  York  State  flats  on  the 
basis  of  20c.  A  few  gilt  edge  marks 
were  bringing  a  slight  premium.  Some 
of  the  chain  stores  are  taking  on 
round  lots  for  the  purpose  of  running 
some  cut-rate  sales.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  start  a  better  movement  of 
stocks.  Almost  anything  will  help  the 
situation  for  the  market  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  quiet  on  fresh  cheese.  In  fact 
cured  cheese  has  been  nothing  to  crow 
about. 

Egg  Market  Trend  in  Doubt 


Although  live  poultry  prices  are  a 
shade  lower  than  they  were  last  week 
the  market  is  a  whole  lot  better  off. 
The  demand  for  fowls  has  been  active 
and  supplies  have  been  clearing  reason¬ 
ably  well.  Chickens  are  not  quite  so 
well  off.  Practically  all  of  the  stock 
arriving  is  more  or  less  staggy  and  in 
some  cases  there  is  a  little  pressure 
to  sell,  some  operators  using  fowls  to 
force  out  chickens  that  are  not  quite 
so  good.  Broilers  are  also  quiet.  Capons 
have  slipped  as  have  turkeys.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  weather  has  proved  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  duck  business  and 
they  have  shown  some  reduction  in 
price. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Jan.  8, 

Jan.  2, 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Wheat  (Mar.)  _ 

1.28% 

1.30% 

1.16% 

Corn  (Mar.)  _ 

.91% 

.92 

.91 

Oats  (Mar.)  _ 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

.47% 

.48 

.49% 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red. 

1 .43% 

1 .46% 

1.54% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel... 

1.06% 

1.05% 

1.09% 

Oats,  No.  2 — 

.57% 

.58 

.60 

FEEDS 

Jan.  4, 

Dec.  28, 

Jan.  5, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1929 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats 

35.00 

35.00 

37.50 

Sp'g  Bran  . 

30.50 

31.00 

34.50 

H'd  Bran 

32.50 

33.00 

37.00 

Stand'd  Mids. 

31.00 

31.50 

34.50 

Soft  W.  Mids. _ 

36.50 

36.50 

43.00 

Flour  Mids . . . 

35.00 

35.00 

39.00 

Red  Don 

36.00 

36.50 

42.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

37.50 

38.50 

39.00 

Yei.  Hominy _ 

36.50 

37.00 

38.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

37.50 

38.00 

38.50 

Gluten  Feed 

42.50- 

42.00 

Gluten  Meal 

56.50 

56.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

39.00 

39.50 

46.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

43.00 

43.50 

51.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

45.00 

46.00 

53.00 

Meal  . 

Beet  Pulp  . 

54.50 

43.50 

55.00 

58.00 

The  above  quotations,  taken 

from  the  weekly  feed 

ietter  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 

Dept,  of 

Agr.  and  Markets  are 

tor  straight  carlots. 

f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices 

on  mixed 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Holds  Steady 

The  hay  market  shows  no  material 
change.  Trade  rules  generally  good  and 
the  market  is  steady.  Prices  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  they  were  a 
week  ago  with  No.  1  timothy  reaching 
$26  for  the  best  in  large  bales.  Other 
prices  ranging  down  to  $14  depending 
on  grade  and  mixtures.  Oat  straw  is 
still  $14  to  $15;  Rye  $16  to  $17;  wheat 
$14. 

Potatoes  Higher;  Quiet 

Potatoes  have  been  bringing  more 
money  of  late.  Maines  are  generally 
selling  onx  the  docks  at  $4.40  to  $4.50 
per  150  pound  sacks.  Others  that  have 
been  not  quite  so  good  have  brought 
$4.25.  Long  Islands  have  been  bringing 
from  $4.50  to  $5.00.  Bulk  goods  from 
Maine  cover  a  range  from  $5.10  to 
$5.50,  from  Long  Island  from  $6  to 
$6.35  per  180  pounds.  The  market 
closes  this  week  a  little  quiet  and  here 
and  there  values  are  sustained  with 
difficulty.  The  mild  weather  has  been 
having  its  effect  on  the  potato  market 
as  well  as  in  other  lines.  There  were 
too  few  sales  of  State  potatoes  report¬ 
ed  to  define  market  values. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

The  offerings  of  barrel  and  basket 
apples  have  been  moderate  but  trade 
has  been  quiet.  The  unfavorable  and 
unseasonably  mild  weather  is  having 
a  decidedly  unfavorable  influence  mak¬ 


ing  the  market  irregular  and  rather 
easy  except  on  the  best  marks.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Bald¬ 
wins  in  barrels  are  selling  all  the  way 
from  $3.25  to  $7.25;  while  Greenings 
cover  a  range  of  from  $3.50  to  $9.30 
and  McIntosh  from  $4  to  $11.  Basket 
apples  do  not  show  quite  as  wide  a 
range;  Baldwins  selling  at  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  Greenings  $1.25  to  $3;  McIntosh 
$1.50  to  $3.50. 

The  market  on  State  cabbage  is 
steady,  bringing  $35  to  $40  per  ton  in 
bulk.  In  bags  State  Danish  has  brought 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  90  pound  sacks 
on  the  dock,  from  $1.65  to  $1.85  on  the 
street. 

Carrots  have  been  bringing  from  $1 
to  $1.25  per  basket  for  washed  goods 
and  from  $1.50  to  $1.70  per  100  pound 
sacks,  unwashed. 

The  weather  is  having  an  unfavor¬ 
able  effect  on  the  onion  market,  which 
is  quiet,  irregular,  and  a  shade  easier. 
Store  sales  of  Orange  County  yellows 
bring  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  hundred. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Supply  largely  cows  of 
New  York  origin.  Steers  scarce,  active, 
around  25  cents  higher.  Medium  1275 
pounds  and  1371  pound  weights  $12.- 
00-12.60.  Cows  moderate  supply,  better 
grades  strong,  others  steady.  Good 
stable  feds  up  to  $9.50,  common  to 
medium  $6.25  to  8.25,  low  cutters  and 
cutters  $3.50  to  $6.00.  Bulls  weak  to 
25  cents  lower,  common  to  medium 
$7.00-9.25. 

VEALERS  &  CALVES— Vealers  in 
moderate  supply,  steady.  Good  to 
choice  $16.00-18.00.  Medium  $11.00-15.- 
00;  cull  and  common  $8.00-10.00;  med¬ 
ium  southern  vealers  $15.00.  No  calves 
on  sale. 

HOGS — Steady.  Good  to  choice,  140 
pound  averages  $10.75. 

LAMBS — Lambs  scarce,  and  active, 
around  25  cents  higher.  Good  to  choice 
Western  lambs,  New  York  fed  $14.25- 
14.75,  few  common  throwouts  $9.00; 
ewes  normal. 

COUNTY  DRESSED  CALVES:— 
Fresh  receipts  light.  Trade  good.  Mar¬ 
ket  steady  to  firm.  Per  pound:  Choice 
-21-23c,  few  at  a  premium;  fair  to  good 
17-20c;  common  13-16c;  small  to  med¬ 
ium  12-14c;  lightweights  9-llc. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— Fresh  re¬ 
ceipts  liberal,  demand  slow.  Market  ir¬ 
regular.  Each,  fancy  over  30  pounds 
$11.00-12.00;  30  pounds  and  under  $7.- 
00-9.00;  imitations  $3.00-5.00. 

LIVE  RABBITS — Fresh  receipts  lib¬ 
eral,  demand  very  slow.  Per  pound,  by 
the  coop,  average  run  15-20c. 


Fishkill  Maid  Hengerveld 

has  been  sold  at 
Chinese  Auction  to 
Richard  Kain  &  Son 
Fishkill,  N,  Y. 

NowWeStart  Another 

CMIMESE 

AUCTION 

This  time  we  offer 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Piebe 

Born  Sept.  15,  1928 


HIS  SIRE— King  Piebe 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  dayt 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by 
Piebe  whose  get  have 
honors  than  any  sire  that 
HIS  DAM — Her  sire  is 
that  famous  century  sire , 
Ink  a. 

His  price  is 
STARTS  at  .  , 


19th  whose  dam  made 
;  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
won  more  show  ring 
ever  lived. 

oat  of  a  daughter  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 

*350. 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 
Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  'pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 

N - / 


makes  stoves  like  n  ew 


With  FYR-PRUF  you  can  easily  impart  a  long-enduring  luster  to 
your  stove  and  to  its  nickel  trimmings — in  a  single  operation.  And 
you  may  have  full  confidence  in  the  safety  of  this  modern  polish, 

for  it  cannot  burn  or  explode.  FYR-PRUF  is  odorless  and  dustless, 
too,  and  it  will  not  stain  or  injure  your  hands.  You  can  quickly 
wash  it  off  with  cold  water... never  use  hot.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
FYR-PRUF — say  "fire-proof" — and  your  first  trial  will  show  you 
how  simple  a  matter  it  is  to  keep  your  stove  clean  and  bright. 

AMERICAN  AMMONE  COMPANY,  60  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF  STOVE  AND  NICKEL  POLISH 


(66)  14 


American  Agriculturist,  January  18,  1930 

Farm  News  from  New  York 


Holstein  Breeders  Discuss  Problems  at  Annual  Meeting- -County  Notes 


PRESIDENT  C.  H.  Baldwin  started 
off  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 
After  complimenting  the  many  who 
have  aided  in  putting  the  association 
into  its  present  favorable  and  progress¬ 
ive  position,  he  gave  something  of  an 
outline  of  recent  changes  and  possible 
developments.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  marketing  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  know  something  of  the 
inroads  made  by  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
other  western  producers  of  eggs  and 
poultry.  Mr.  Baldwin  observes  that 
“probably  the  one  type  of  farming  that 
still  retains  the  greatest  part  of  our 
own  markets  is  dairying,  but  only 
those  who  are  using  every  possible  aid 
towards  economic  production  can  hope 
to  withstand  the  pressure  on  this 
market  from  outside  competition”. 
There  is  a  lot  to  think  about  in  that 
sentence*  Launching  into  the  present 
troubled  waters,  Mr.  Baldwin  boldly 
asserts  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
our  losing  our  hold  on  the  present  east¬ 
ern  markets  for  our  dairy  products. 
While  hoping  that  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  will  be  able  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  speaker  suggested  that  thd 
better  our  Holstein  herds  are  bred  and 
the  better  methods  we  follow,  the  less 
we  will  feel  the  effect  of  competitive 
pressure. 

The  Question  Box 

The  question  box  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  elicited  unusual  interest  and  the 
topics  considered  largely  were  those  re¬ 
lating  to  diseases  of  animals.  Tubercu¬ 
losis  did  not  hold  the  center  of  the  stage 
either.  Professor  H.  H.  Wing  had  charge 
but  the  veterinary  profession  was  well 
represented.  Contageous  abortion  undoub¬ 
tedly  is  getting  unusual  attention  from 
dairymen.  Chief  veterinarian,  J.  G.  Wills 
does  not  favor  vaccination  to  prevent 
abortion  and  he  was  well  sustained.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  opinion  that  laws  re¬ 


specting  eradication  of  abortion  would 
now  be  unwise.  The  slaughter  method 
that  are  being  scattered  relative  to 
can  control  a  disease  said  one  but  in  the 
case  of  abortion  it  might  take  a  half  or 
a  third  of  the  animals.  Dr.  H.  B.  Leon¬ 
ard  favors  pasteurization  of  milk,  but  he 
fears  that  at  present  there  are  many  lo¬ 
calities  where  milk  is  not  properly  hand¬ 
led  in  distribution.  The  fact  that  undul- 
ant  fever  is  now  being  considered  in  re¬ 
lation  to  abortion  encourages  much  more 
interest  in  the  matter. 

Fifty  years  has  witnessed  great  changes 
in  dairying  according  to  Professor  Wing. 
A  half  century  ago  it  seemed  evident 
that,  in  the  cheese  producing  sections, 
cows  produced  but  little  above  two  thous¬ 
and  pounds  of  milk  as  an  average  for  a 
year.  Now  the  average  for  the  state  is 
around  5,500  pounds.  In  that  space  of 
time  the  dairy  business  has  assumed  the 
leadership  in  agriculture.  The  Babcock 
test  introduced  in  a  full  fledged  form  at 
the  first  has  had  a  good  deal  of  influence 
in  promoting  the  dairy  industry,  and  the 
invention  of  the  cream  separator  which 
first  came  to  public  notice  around  1880 
has  greatly  influenced  the  business.  The 
promotion  of  authentic  records  under  the 
charge  of  our  agricultural  colleges  did 
much  to  encourage  the  Holstein  industry 
and  dairying  generally. 

Some  Good  Sales 

It  was  reported  by  Mr.  Prestcott  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  World  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  auction  sales  the  past  year  has 
been  about  $30  higher  than  the  previous 
year’s  sales.  He  does  not  particularly 
fear  a  drop  in  prices.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  milk,  but  even  now 
we  are  as  a  people,  spending  a  much 
lower  proportion  for  dairy  products  than 
nutrition  experts  say  we  should.  A  large 
number  of  committees  reported  showing 
real  interest  and  activity  in  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  importance  of  the  4-H  work 
came  in  for  mention  at  intervals  and  at 
the  banquet  two  members  of  the  clubs 


Dairymen’s  League  Buys  Syracuse  Corporation 


THE  tentative  purchase  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  property  and  business  of  the 
Onondaga  Milk  Producers’  Association 
of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  deals  of  this  kind  of  recent  years. 
The  League  bought  the  property  and 
business  of  the  Onondaga  Association, 
subject  to  ratification  by  its  Board  of 
Directors,  for  approximately  $500,000. 

This  Syracuse  cooperative  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  farmers’  dairy 
organizations  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  and  its  addition  to  the  League 
further  enlarges  and  strengthens  that 
organization  in  Central  New  York  and 
as  a  whole.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Onondaga  organization  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  approval  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  sell  to  the  League.  Nearly  five 
hundred  members  of  the  Onondaga  As¬ 
sociation  met  in  Syracuse  on  January 
8  to  confirm  the  sale. 

The  Onondaga  property  consists  of  a 
city  plant  on  Burnett  Avenue  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  seven  country  plants  located 
at  Meridian,  Navarino,  Borodino,  Clay, 
Pompey  Center,  Pompey  Hill  and  Bald- 
winsville. 

The  city  plant  is  a  three-story  brick 
structure  on  a  railroad  siding.  Nearby 
are  stables  for  horses  and  trucks,  a 
fully  equipped  paint  and  body  building 
shop,  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  There  are 
48  horses  and  necessary  equipment  and 
47  retail  routes  are  operating  out  of  the 
Syracuse  plant,  serving  18,000  custo¬ 
mers.  Some  400  cans  of  milk  are  sold 
each  day  on  these  routes.  Production 
of  the  members  runs  about  80,000  lbs. 
a  day.  The  surplus  is  made  into  butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  and  the 
Syracuse  plant  is  fully  equipped  for  all 
manufacturing  operations.  Gross  sales 
of  the  organization  last  year  were 
$1,500,000.  Thomas  Monroe  of  Camillus, 
New  York,  is  president  and  there  are 
about  600  members  of  the  Association. 

On  January  10,  the  milk  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  became  a  part  of  the  League  pool. 


There  are  about  125  employees.  Giles 
Sayles,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
League  ice  cream  and  retail  business 
around  Syracuse  and  Auburn,  will  take 
charge  of  the  plant.  No  other  imme¬ 
diate  change  in  personnel  is  anticipated. 
Present  policies  in  regard  to  retail 
trade  will  be  continued. 


Farmers  Meetings 

THE  next  few  weeks  will  see  many 
meetings  of  interest  to  farmers.  The 
farm  and  home  week  at  Cornell  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  week  of  February  10  to  15. 
Poultrymen  will  find  a  full  program  with 
demonstrations  or  lectures  scheduled  for 
every  hour  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  each 
day.  Fruit  growers  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  29  talks  by  25  different 
speakers.  There  will  also  be  programs  of 
interest  to  dairymen,  crop  growers  and 
home-makers  as  well  as  a  number  of 
talks  by  guest  speakers  of  state  and  nat¬ 
ional  prominence. 

The  75th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Rochester  January  15,  16  and  17. 

New  Jersey  is  having  its  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  week  at  Trenton  from  January 
14  to  17.  In  addition  to  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  farm  products  show,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farm  organizations  of  the  state 
are  holding  meetings  and  banquets.  One 
item  of  especial  interest  will  be  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Master  Farmer  medals  to 
four  New  Jersey  farmers  chosen  for  this 
honor  through  the  cooperation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  meet  for  the  98th  time  at  the 
State  Capitol-  in  Albany,  January  22nd. 

The  52nd  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  will  be  held  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  February  4  to  7. 

Mr.  Samuel  Crabbe  of  North  Dakota, 
president  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  will  speak  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  that  Club  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jan¬ 
uary  29. 


reported  at  length  in  an  interesting  man- Winthrop,  New  York  was  outstanding  in 


ner,  their  experiences  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting.  It  is  a  live  association  with 
plans  for  future  work  and  workers  will¬ 
ing  to  assume  responsibilities.  D.  W. 
McLaury,  one  of  the  banquet  speakers, 
argued  that  “opportunity”,  the  key  of 
the  evening,  means  going  after  the 
things  and  bringing  them  about.  The 
whole  program  was  packed  full  of  good 
features  making  the  meeting  particularly 
successful. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


Stockholm  Calf  Club  Wins 
State  Contest 

TO  ENCOURAGE  more  and  better  dairy 
calf  club  work  the  New  York  State 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  offered  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  $100.00  for 
the  most  outstanding  4-H  dairy  calf  club. 
First  prize  in  1929  was  won  by  the  Stock¬ 
holm  calf  club  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
second  by  the  Chenango  County  4-H  calf 
club  and  third  by  the  Dutchess  County 
calf  club.  The  awards  were  made  on  a 
basis  of  total  enrollment  of  each  club, 
the  number  of  club  meetings  held,  the 
percentage  of  attendance  at  each  meeting 
and  the  percentage  of  members  owning 
purebred  Holsteins  registered  in  their 
names  and  also  on  the  merits  of  the 
minutes  of  the  club  meetings  as  reported 
by  the  4-H  secretary. 

The  Stockholm  4-H  dairy  calf  club  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  B.  J.  Rogers,  of 


most  respects.  With  a  membership  of 
twenty  boys  and  girls  all  of  whom  own 
registered  cattle,  the  club  held  fourteen 
meetings  with  an  average  attendance  of 
percent. 

The  Chenango  County  4-H  calf  club 
under  the  local  leadership  of  Charles 
Goodwin  and  county  club  agent  H.  L. 
Case  of  Norwich  has  the  largest  enroll¬ 
ment  of  any  calf  club  in  New  York  State. 
Having  the  advantage  in  this  respect  and 
because  of  a  greater  percentage  of  Hol¬ 
stein  owners,  the  Chenango  4-H’ers  held 
a  slight  edge  on  the  H.  J.  and  G.  club 
of  Dutchess  County. 


Clinics  for  Foot  Sufferers 

EACH  month  we  announce  in  the 
columns  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  dates  and  places  where  clinics 
for  foot  sufferers  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  doctors  and  nurses  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Following  are  the  dates  for  Jan¬ 
uary: 

Jan.  20 — Sidney,  School  Nurses  Office, 
10-3;  Miss  Davis,  nurse;  Dr.  Allaben, 
physician. 

Jan.  21 — Newburgh,  Ct.  House,  10-3;  Mrs. 

Regan,  nurse ;  Dr.  Carr,  physician. 

Jan.  28 — Mt.  Vernon,  School  of  Domestic 
Arts,  60  So.  3rd  Ave.,  9-12;  Miss  Havens, 
nurse;  Dr.  Carr,  physician. 

Jan.  28— Penn  Yan,  Court  House,  10-3; 
Miss  Haw'kins,  nurse ;  Dr.  Severance, 
physician. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Chautauqua  Co. —  The  first  of  the  year 
started  in  with  a  hard  rain  and  the 
warmest  weather  we  have  had  since  the 
middle  of  November.  But  there  is  still 
plenty  of  ice.  Christmas  shopping  was  a 
hazardous  pastime  on  the  inclined  streets 
of  Jamestown.  Not  much  doing  on  the 
farms  of  this  section.  The  milk  supply 
seems  to  be  more  plentiful  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  prices  for  both 
dairy  and  poultry  products  are  falling. 
Winter  meetings  are  the  order  of  the 
day. — A.  J.  N. 

Erie  Co. —  December  rode  in  on  the 
wings  of  a  November  blizzard  which  be¬ 
ginning  Thanksgiving  Day  gave  the 
southern  townships  something  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  the  way  of  “the  worst  November 
storm  since — ”  Since  then  there  has  been 
snow,  wind,  rain,  sleet  and  another  bliz¬ 
zard  that  nearly  buried  the  city  of  Buffalo 
and  so  weighed  down  with  ice  were  the 
trees  in  her  streets  and  parks  that  many 
hundreds  were  ruined.  Christmas  brought 
good  weather  and  the  month  bids  fair  to 
go  out  quietly.  Pomona  Grange  was  held 
at  Hamburg,  Dec.  7  when  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  To  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  we  wish  all  prosperity 
this  coming  new  year  of  1930. 

Genesee  Co. — Six  meetings  will  be 
held  by  the  Genesee  County  Farm  Bureau 
cooperating  with  bankers  to  assist  far¬ 
mers  in  taking  an  inventory  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  during  Farm  Inventory  Week,  Jan¬ 
uary  6  to  11.  At  the  Genesee  County 
Farm  Bureau  meeting  held  at  the  Blue 
Bird  Inn,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  new  officers  and 
directors  were  elected  as  follows :  Clark 
Walker,  South  Byron,  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  C.  F.  Wood,  Bethany;  Dennis  Phelps, 
Basom,  Vice  president,  succeeding  Clark 
Walker ;  Fred  Ford,  Elba  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  Directors :  Gilbert 
Prole,  Stafford,  succeeds  C.  Wood,  and 
R.  Bradley  of  Pavilion  succeeds  W.  Gall 
of  Fort  Hill.— Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Ontario  Co. —  We  had  some  quite 
cold  weather  so  far  this  season.  On  the 
6th  of  this  month  we  had  a  very  bad 
ice  storm  followed  by  another  in  a  few 
days.  It  clung  to  the  trees  and  shrubs 
for  two  weeks  and  did  a  lot  of  damage 
to  shade  trees  and  electric  and  telephone 
wires.  It  will  be  weeks  before  they  have 
them  in  repair.  I  can  see  no  damage  to 
fruit  trees.  Farm  work  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still  on  account  of  the  ice.  We  have  had 
a  few  days  of  sleighing  with  the  com¬ 
bination  of  snow  and  ice.  The  roads  have 
been  very  dangerous  for  autos.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  seems  to  be  doing  well.  Granges 
are  doing  good  work.  Elections  and  in¬ 
stallations  of  officers  are  being  held.  We 


are  in  hopes  that  the  National  grange 
will  land  in  Rochester  for  the  next  ses¬ 
sion.  Wishing  all  our  readers  a  happy 
new  year. — E.  T.  B. 

Clinton  Co. —  We  had  a  very  cold 
stormy  December  here  with  a  lot  of  snow. 
Around  Christmas  time  the  most  of  the 
roads  in  the  county  were  impassable  for 
cars.  The  recent  thaw  has  settled  the 
snow  somewhat  but  there  is  still  plenty. 
The  towns  of  the  county  all  have  tractor 
plows  so  that  the  roads  are  soon  opened 
after  a  storm.  Ice  houses  are  being  filled 
and  wood  cut  for  market  and  next  year’s 
use.— R.  J.  M. 

Oswego  Co. —  The  Oswego  County 
Dairy  Council  recently  held  its  4th  annual 
meeting,  reporting  as  its  achievements, 
increased  interest  in  dairying,  more  herd 
records  kept,  breeding  better  producing 
cows,  and  more  buyers  from  other  coun¬ 
ties  and  states.  Five  carloads  of  cattle 
from  these  better  herds  have  gone  out 
of  the  county  in  the  last  two  months. 
This  year  the  council  will  continue  to 
foster  dairy  improvement,  help  in  the 
problem  of  market  stabilization  of  dairy 
products  and  put  on  a  Dairy  Field  Day. 
City,  village  and  rural  people  are  helping 
to  put  this  five  year  program  across. 
Prices  on  eggs  and  potatoes  are  slightly 
lower,  apples  selling  slowly,  a  little  more 
active  demand  for  hay,  locally.  There  is 
a  reported  milk  surplus.  Farmers  are 
urged  to  take  care  of  a  little  of  this  sur¬ 
plus.  It  would  help  if  less  oleo  was  used 
in  farm  homes.  Tax  time  is  here  with  not 
much  reduction  in  local  taxes.  It  is  time 
real  estate  was  relieved  of  this  tax  bur¬ 
den  and  taxes  placed  on  earning  ability 
to  pay  and  on  luxuries. — E.J.L. 

Columbia  Co. —  Two  balmy  days  com¬ 
bined  with  one  hard  rain  took  the  ice 
from  the  roads.  Next  came  muddy  travel¬ 
ing,  now  roads  are  frozen  again.  One  of 
the  rural  nurses  will  have  headquarters 
in  Chatham.  She  will  care  for  cases  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Another 
rural  nurse  with  headquarters  in  Hudson 
will  attend  to  the  cases  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.  One  half  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  state.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  made  the  creation 
of  these  nurses  possible.  The  Master  of 
Chatham  Grange  has  begun  his  four¬ 
teenth  year  in  that  office.  Our  county  has 
the  distinction  of  having  one  of  its  bulls 
transported  by  airplane  to  Toronto  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  record  of  any  animal  being 
transported  by  plane  from  one  county  to 
another.  Racoons  are  killing  poultry 
throughout  the  county.  Many  have  been 
shot  by  farmers.  Potatoes  55c,  butter  47c, 
eggs  59c.— Mes.  C.V.H, 
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When  You  Buy  an  Incubator 

THERE  are  several  indications  of  a 
good  incubator  found  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  which  the  beginner  often 
misses  when  deciding  upon  the  parti¬ 
cular  make  of  machine  to  buy. 

An  important  indication  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  workmanship  about  the  machine, 
especially  on  the  inside.  We  find,  many 
times,  that  inside  parts  are  left  with 
rough  edges,  thus  showing  a  machine 
that  is  cheaply  put  together. 

Theoretically  speaking,  incubators 
stay  in  one  location  after  their  pur¬ 
chase,  but  practically  speaking  they 
are  being  leveled  each  year  or  else 
moved  closer  together  in  order  to  make 
room  for  new  machines.  This  neces¬ 
sitates  some  attention  to  leg  attach¬ 
ments  in  order  to  find  out  if  the  legs 
are  strong,  or  good  size,  and  well  se¬ 
cured  to  the  outside  of  the  egg  cham¬ 
ber,  not  simply  fastened  underneath. 

Ease  of  cleaning  is  a  factor  rarely 
discovered  until  after  the  first  hatch. 
Some  incubators  have  doors  which  do 
not  let  down  away  from  the  egg  cham¬ 
ber  floor.  In  this  type  of  construction 
one  is  required  to  pick  out  hatching 
remains  piece  by  piece  instead  of  sim¬ 
ply  brushing  it  out. 

Nursery  Trays  Needed 

The  absence  of  nursery  trays  is  often 
a  drawback  to  the  operator.  Many 
poultrymen  prefer  to  make  their  own, 
rather  than  go  without,  as  there  is 
considerable  inconvenience  caused  after 
hatching  time  by  not  having  a  place  to 
put  the  chicks  when  cleaning  out  the 
old  shells. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  type 
of  door.  Doors  should  fit  tight  without 
binding,  and  any  glass  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  should  be  doubled  unless  a  wooden 
outer  door  covers  the  glass. 

In  triple  deck  Mammoth  Incubators, 
the  lower  deck  is  usually  the  only  one 
equipped  with  trays.  Practically  all  of 
the  cabinet  type  of  incubators  are  de¬ 
signed  to  take  care  of  one  or  two 
hatches  each  week. 

In  considering  the  purchase  of  an  in¬ 
cubator  it  is  well  to  visit  local  poultry- 
men  and  determine  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  types  and  makes  of 
machines.  Economical  and  satisfactory 
hatches  are  the  best  recommendations 
one  can  secure. 

One  should  never  expect  to  get  a 
high  grade  incubator  in  return  for  a 
small  purchase  price. — C.  D.  Anderson. 


A  Heavy-Laying  Turkey 
Hen 


C  »7Q  MORE 

D  4  EGGS 


from  the  Pan-a-min  flock 


This  pile  of  572  eggs  represents  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  laying  between  two  flocks  of  fine 
hens ,  100  in  each  flock — all  Leghorns — all 
from  the  same  hatch.  One  flock  had  Pan- 
a-min  with  their  feed ,  the  other  did  not. 

THIS  is  a  Bulletin  Announcement  of  a  laying  com¬ 
petition  conducted  on  our  Research  Farm.  The  two 
flocks  had  identical  feed  and  care.  They  were  equal 
in  everything  except  that  only  one  flock  received 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  with  their  feed.  The 
laying  competition  continued  100  days. 

The  100  hens  receiving  Pan-a-min  laJ*d  5882  eggs, 
the  other  100  hens  laid  5310  eggs.  The  difference 
was  the  very  respectable  pile  of  eggs  shown  above, 
at  right — exactly  572  eggs. 

572  more  eggs  at  50  cents  per  dozen  meant 

$23.83  more  profit  from  the  Pan-a-min  hens. 

Over  23  cents  extra  profit  from  every  hen. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  (formerly  called  Pan-a- 
ce-a)  is  a  conditioner  and  mineral  supplement  which 
keeps  hens  and  pullets  in  laying  trim.  Add  three 
pounds  Pan-a-min  to  every  100  pounds  of  mash.  The 
cost  is  one  cent  a  month  for  each  hen. 

Pan-a-min  does  not  take  the  place  of  feed,  but  no 
feed  can  take  the  place  of  Pan-a-min.  Regardless  of 
the  feed  you  use,  you  will  always  get  better  results 
by  adding  Pan-a-min  to  the  ration.  You  should  be 
getting  the  extra  eggs  and  extra  profits.  See  your 
local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  today. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 


I  am  one  of  your  subscribers  and  per¬ 
haps  this  will  interest  some  of  your 
readers : 

I  have  a  Bronze  turkey  hen  that  start¬ 
ed  laying  October  15,  1928,  laid  201 
eggs  until  May  23,  1929,  stopped  lay¬ 
ing  until  June  1st  when  she  started 
laying  again.  I  got  an  egg  every  day 
since  up  to  date,  210  eggs  and  she  is 
still  on  the  job.  Kindly  let  me  know 
if  there  is  any  record  of  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  a  turkey  hen. — Ernest 
Rrauttgam,  EngHshtown,  N.  J. 


Ventilating  a  Basement 
Henhouse 

t  would  like  a  little  advice  on  ventila¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  barn  with  a  hen  house  un¬ 
der  it  24X30.  The  long  side  faces  the 
south,  has  three  windows  and  no  wall; 
north,  two  windows;  east,  no  window, 
dirt  right  against  ft.  Hen  house  is  7% 
feet  in  the  clear.  A  tool  barn  above  it. 
Would  like  to  have  some  way  of  ventila¬ 
tion  other  than  by  keeping  the  window 
open.  The  straw  becomes  wet  and  the 
sweats.  The  siding  is  tight  but 
leaving  the  south  open  is  too  cold  In  the 
winter.  Would  like  some  home-made  flue 
and  size  to  make. — -H.  L.,  New  York.. 

I  AM  making  some  suggestions  on 
the  ventilation  of  your  poultry  honse. 
^ou  do  not  state  whether  the  windows 
located  toward  the  top  of  the  room 
(Continued  on  Pane  16) 


KEEPS  HENS  IN  LAYING  TRIM 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


METAL 
BROODER  HOW 

Its  circular  shape  an 
metal  walls  with  no  dar 
wiucio,  neep  cracks  from  bunching  up  an 
smothering.  1 000 chicksize  brooder  stove  wit 
52-rach  canopy  provides  ampZa  heateveninzer 
wither  with  small  fuel  consumption.  Absr 
liitely  fire,  rah weaseland  mink  proof.  Perfec 
ventilation,  without  drafts.  Built  in  500  chic 
size  units  or  mlong  type  houses  «  suitable  fo 
continuousbroodingsystems.  Shipped 
Knocked-down.”  Man  and  JsL  boy  ca 
erect  it  quickly.  Write  - 
Agents  wanted  liberal 
commissions. 

Free  Book 
on  MODERN 
Poultry  Housing 

Thi»  free  bookletteHs  at 
about  Modern  Pool  try 
Hsmring.Telia  how  to  j 
feed  and  manage  for 
best  reunite.  Remember 
S  Diekebaan”  pays  for  Itself. 

DICK  ELMAN  BCFG.  co/ 

Dept.  33^  Forest,  Ohio 


HOTEL 

PLANTERS 


Chicago 

19  North 
Clark  St. 

At  the  very 
center  of  the 
downtown 
offices, 
theatres, 
stores  and 
railroad 
stations 


Rates  $2  Up 

Fireproof  throughout;  thoroughly 
modern ;  tastefully  decorated 
Beautiful  serve-self  restaurant 


Personal  direction  of 
GEORGE  W.  YOUST,  Pres,  and  Mgr. 


NEW  YORK’S  NEW  ur\ra 


LINCOLN 


Where  modern  scientific  planning 
and  management  make  possible 
rates  surprisingly  moderate.  1400 
Rooms,  each  with  bath  and  sbowec. 

*3-5  £  $4-7 1~ 

Telephone  Lackawanna  1400 

Eighth  Ave.,  44th,  45th  Sis* 
Times  Square  •  NEW  YORK 
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JVEARLY  EVER  YOKE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 


1000 
$1 18.00 
128.00 
140.00 
140.00 
170.00 
200.00 

Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG— It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CHICKS-BREEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns _ 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  _ - 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas- Barred  Rocks. _ 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  . . _ 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas- 
Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians  . 


50 

100 

500 

$  6.50 

$12.75 

$60.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

Heavy 

Mixed  $12.00  a 

.Pe&tfi&td”  Chicks  C  <3  D ■ 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS.  $1.00  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed 
February  15th  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big,  Strong,  Peerless  Chicks  will  make 
money  for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood, 
Thompson,  Fi&hel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas - - — — - $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyan'.  &  Buff  Orps.. -  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  &  Buff  Rocks. - - -  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

B.HMixed  $ll-°°  per  !”°  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  199,  Leipsic,  O. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modem  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


OFF»Cf  /*  U.r 


BLOOD  -  TESTED  FLOCKS 

UNDER  STATE  SUPERVISION 

Why  buy  just  ordinary  chicks 
when  you  can  get  officially  blood- 
tested  chicks  (that  give  results) 
at  the  same  price  or  less.  Save 
money  and  disappointment  by 
ordering  now. 

Special  Discount  for  Early 
Orders.  Catalog  Free. 


PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  A,  Lewixtown,  Pa. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

a  ft  IAWCI  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A.  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

All  Flocks  State  Supervised 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


prepaid  Chicks 

A  Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  In¬ 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns. - $12.00  Barred  Rocks . $14.00 

S.  C.  Reds - 15.00  Assorted  Chicks  ...  9.00 

'Ac  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery, 


Rl.  BOX 
RICHFIELD, 


I. 

PA. 


Pennsylvania  State 
Supervised  Chicks 

Also  4-8  and  12  week  old  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD, Pa. 


WENEKCH1CK5 


STATE-SUPERVISED  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

for  Immediate  February  delivery.  From  Hen  breeders 
weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  ROASTERS— 

our  famous  Wene  Cross-breds — “Wyan-Roclts"  and 
"Bram-Rocks”.  Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


GRADE  CHICKS 


HIGH 

Feb.  and  Mar.  delivery  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff.  &  Brown  Leg.._.$l4  $67.50  $130 
^^^"Bd.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  Anconas..  16  77.50  150 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Bf.  Orp .  17  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  11c,  Heavy  13c.  All  April  chicks  lc  less. 
100%  deliver}’.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular.  10%  hooks  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _ $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red _ $14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  _ $11  per  100 

Light  Mixed  _ $  9  per  100 

500  lots  Vie  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.C.  BARRED  ROCKS 


CHICKS  9c  each  and  up 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  etc.  Culled  flocks. 
Also  started  chicks  at  4  -  8  -  12  weeks  old.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Our  20th  year.  Circular  free. 
The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  LiverpooI,Pa. 


WHITE  ROCKS  &.  REDS.  Mixed  9c  and  up.  These 
chicks  are  selected  from  free  range,  healthy  flocks, 
lave  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  my  prices.  Circular  Free. 
JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


FARM  SUPPLIES  -  Information  About  Them 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  whqn  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer..  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  iterfts  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
io  have  }Ou  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Acetylene  Lights 
Barn  Ventilators 
Bathroom  Equipment 
Brooders 

Concrete  Construction 
Dairy  Feed 
Dynamite 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Farm  Electric  Light 
Plants 

Feed  Cutters 
Fences 

Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Flowers 

Furnaces  and  Stoves 
Gasoline  Engines 


Guns  &  Ammunition 

Harness 

Incubators 

Mail  Order  Catalogs 
Milking  Machines 
Nursery  Stock 
Paint 

Potato  Growing 
Machinery 
Poultry  House 
Equipment 
Poultry  Feeds 
Pumps 
Radios 

Reapers  and  Mowers 
Roofing  Materials 


Seeds 

Seed  Disinfectants 
Separators  (Cream) 
Silos 

Spray  Materials 
Sprayers 

Tillage  Implements 

Tires 

Tractors 

Wagons 

Wall  Paper 

Washing  Machines 

Water  Systems 


NAME  _ 


AilDRESS 


STATE 


( Continued  from  Page  15) 

or  not.  I  suspect  that  in  case  the  win¬ 
dows  are  situated  so  that  there  are  two 
feet  or  more  between  the  top  of  the 
window  and  the  ceiling  that  the  warm, 
moist  air  collects  in  the  top  of  the 
room  because  it  has  no  way  of  getting 
out  even  though  the  windows  might 
be  open  and  that  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  sweating  of  the  walls  and  the 
dampening  of  the  litter.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  a  flue  12”  square  built 
of  matched  lumber  and  extending 
from  the  ceiling  through  the  tool  shed 
above  and  out  through  the  roof  will 
be  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  moisture 
laden  air.  The  flue  should  not  extend 
into  the  room  any  distance.  You  will 
get  better  ventilation  if  the  flue  itself 
is  insulated  as  it  extends  through  the 
room  above  by  tacking  some  insulat¬ 
ing  material  on  all  sides  of  it.  By  in¬ 
sulating  the  flue  there  is  less  danger 
of  the  air  current  being  retarded 
through  condensation  in  the  cold  flue. 
You  will  need  in-takes  to  allow  fresh 
air  to  enter  the  room  unless  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  is  of  fairly  loose  construction 
in  which  case  there  would  probably  be 
enough  air  leakage  around  the  doors 
and  windows  to  provide  the  necessary 
fresh  air.  In  case  the  building  is  too 
tightly  built  for  this  you  will  do  well 
to  leave  a  window  open  or  put  in  a 
muslin  curtain.  I  believe  you  should 
open  the  windows  on  sunshiny  days  as 
the  sunshine  will  keep  the  hens  in  bet¬ 
ter  health  as  well  as  assist  in  drying 
the  house.— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Hens  Have  Chicken  Pox 

I  have  a  flock  of  400  Barred  Rock 
capons  about  five  months  of  age  which 
are  troubled  considerably  with  colds,  and 
a  condition  in  the  mouth  which  resembles 
chicken  pox  or  diphtheria.  Up  to  this  time 
there  have  appeared  no  nodules  on  the 
comb  or  wattles  as  in  chicken  pox. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  my  flock  is  infected 
in  this  manner  as  described.  Do  you  think 
vaccination  with  bacterin  made  for  these 
purposes  would  be  the  proper  treatment 
and  preventative.  Also  kindly  advise 
whether  serum  should  be  a  chicken  pox 
serum  straight  or  a  mixed  bacterin  for 
the  treatment  of  cholera,  roup,  chicken 
pox,  canker,  diphtheria,  catarrah,  colds, 
etc.  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  serious  loss 
facing  me  and  would  appreciate  any  help 
you  might  offer. — K.A.R. 

JUDGING  from  the  symptoms  des¬ 
cribed  in  your  letter,  your  flock  pro¬ 
bably  has  the  “wet”  form  of  chicken- 
pox.  If  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
birds  are  affected  vaccination  will  pro¬ 
bably  aid  in  checking  the  trouble.  The 
straight  chickenpox  serum  should  be 
used.  If  you  have  a  local  veterinarian 
who  is  trained  in  poultry  disease  work 
he  can  probably  get  the  serum  for  you. 
If  not,  you  should  write  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Poultry  Disease  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  asking  them 
for  the  serum  and  directions  for  its 
use. 

In  the  meantime  keep  the  quarters 
as  dry  and  warm  as  possible,  but  do 
not  shut  the  house  so  closely  that  it 
becomes  damp  through  poor  ventila¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  to  keep  drafts  from  blow¬ 
ing  on  the  birds.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  set  up  a  brooder  stove  in  which 
a  low  fire  could  be  maintained  on  cool 
days.  This  seems  to  be  a  distinct  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  birds  during  an  epidemic  of 
this  sort. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  Supplies 
Vitamins 

THAT  poultry  of  all  ages  need  Vit¬ 
amin  A  and  Vitamin  D  is  a  well 
established  fact.  The  amounts,  sources 
and  kinds  of  vitamin  supplements  need¬ 
ed  are  not  always  clearly  understood. 
Vitamin  A  may  be  supplied  by  a  var¬ 
iety  of  products,  namely  yellow  corn, 
green  or  well-cured  alfalfa  and  clover 
or  their  products,  the  green  leaves  of 


‘MORTAR!’ 


If  your  hens  could 
talk  they’d  plead 
for  '’Mortar”  to  , 
make  the  shells  for 
their  eggs.  Don’t  let 
a  heavylayer  starve 
for  lime!  The  poor 
bird  will  actually 
use  up  her  own  bone 
material  for  egg  de¬ 
velopment  if  she  can’t  find  enough 
lime  to  maintain  the  calcium  balance. 

Your  hens  will  eat  all  the  lime 
they  need  if  you  give  them  access  to 
boxes  or  hoppers  filled  with 

PEARL  GRIT 

It’s  the  natural  form  of  lime  for 
poultry.  The  pieces  have  the  right 
size  and  shape.  Pearl  Grit  is  easy  to 
digest.  It  doesn’t  pack  in  the  crop. 
It  has  no  odor  or  flavor  to  excite 
overeating.  It  contains  no  dangerous 
foreign  elements.  It’s  free  from  sharp 
and  jagged  splinters.  It  carries  no 
infections  which  frequently  cause 
outbreaks  of  fatal  diseases  in  flocks. 

Ask  Hatcheryman  or  Feed  Dealer 

Your  local  hatcheryman  or  feed  dealer 
probably  carries  Pearl  Grit.  It  comes  in 
10-lb.  boxes  and  100-lb.  bags.  Get  a  supply 
at  once.  And  write  us  today  for  our  valuable 
book  which  explains  the  vital  importance 
of  lime  and  tells  all  about  Pearl  Grit.  Pearl 
Grit  Corp.,  317  Bridge  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 
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Fire  and 
Lightning:  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  ££*“ 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog ■  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  49, Middletown,  O. 


FIN««J,Tc’HiCKS 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Min¬ 
orcas.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


TffF  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO 
NEWARK,  HEW  YORK 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain . .  12.00 


Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds... . 14.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ - . . 1 .  11.00 

Light  Mixed . . . . . . .  9.00 


%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str . $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  &  Beds . .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes.™  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ _  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed . . .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penna. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 
Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 

$12  Per  100;  $57.50,500;  $110,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,Box3,Richfield,P*. 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 


WITH  INTENSIFIED 
LAYING  INHERITANCE 

Chicks  of  the  blood  of 
contest  tvinners 

LEADING  eastern  egg-laying 
competitions  brought  high 
honors  to  Kerr  laying  pens 
in  1928-29. 

At  Georgia,  our  White  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  239.2  eggs ;  at 
Connecticut,  223;  at  West 
Virginia  we  were  fourth  high 
pen  of  the  entire  contest.  At 
Georgia,  also,  our  leading  R.  I. 
Red  pullet  laid  300  eggs. 

Theseofficial  producers  were 
bred  on  the  Kerr  breeding 
farm  and  were  returned  to  our 
laying  flocks. 

From  such  an  ancestry,  bred 
for  intensified  laying,  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks  are  produced. 

40,000  of  this 
year’s  breeders 
have  been  blood 
tested  for  Ba¬ 
cillary  White 
Diarrhea. 

Write  for  the  Kerr 
Chick  Book  and 
1930  prices. 

KERR’S  CKICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  French  town,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


A  ATHENEON  CHICKS 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi- 
[oiicra  greed  males  and  imported  high  pro¬ 
duction  breeders  insure  outstanding  chicks.  Our 
business  has  been  built  on  pleased  customers  and 
satisfied  home  trade.  An  order  this  year  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

||1  A  Small  specialized  breeding 

Farm  with  2000  birds,  yckoff  strain, 
under  constant  supervision,  offering  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  hi#h-£rade  Baby  Chicks. 
Quality,  vitality  guaranteed.  Send  for 
catalog  and  j»ricca. 

McArthur  bros. 

Route-,  I ,  LQCKPOKT.  N.  V. 


Mine  of  Information — FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distributes  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book —Free  to  poultrykeepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver.  To  those  further  west,  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing.  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chiclrs  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay 
better  than  any  other. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  METHUEN,  Mass. 


FAMOUS 


Kerlin’s  Leghorn  Chicks 

WORLD 


*  Kerlin-  Quality  ”  Money*  (l) 
Making  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  \Jf 

Beautiful,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea 
Free.  Egg  Contest  Winners.  Over  50,000  satisfied 
•astomers.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  now.  _ 

Delivery  when  wanted.  FEE  IS  STARTING  FEED.  Catalog  FKIB  ! 

Kerim’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  35  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


Cnrdaaxr  CLioLr«utility  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 
V^OOiey  LIUCKS Rocks,  r.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooiey.Frenchtown.N.J. 


BLACK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A.E.Hamp- 
ton.  Box  A.  Pittstowo.  ILJ. 


cabbage,  lettuce  and  probably  other 
plants,  particularly  grasses. 

Cod  liver  oil,  however,  is  the  rich¬ 
est  source  of  Vitamin  A.  While  Vita¬ 
min  D  is  found  in  the  green  leafy  parts 
of  plants,  there  is  not  sufficient  amount 
of  it  in  poultry  rations  to  permit  the 
proper  metabolism  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus.  Cod  liver  oil  is  one  of  the 
richest  sources  of  Vitamin  D. 

The  usual  recommendation  is  one 
per  cent  of  cod  liver  oil  ip  the  dry 
mash.  This  is  one  part  of  oil  in  every 
100  pounds  of  dry  mash.  This  applies 
to  laying  stock,  breeders,  baby  chicks 
and  growing  birds.  The  amount  of  oil 
used  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
variations  in  proportions  of  mash  and 
grain  fed.  Where  a  moist  mash  or  soak¬ 
ed  oats  are  used  it  seems  more  con¬ 
venient  to  mix  the  oil  with  this  feed. 
The  rate  is  one  quart  of  oil  per  day  to 
1,000  to  1,200  head  of  adult  stock. 

Buy  cod  liver  oil  from  a  reliable 
dealer  and  insist  on  one  that  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  pass  a  biological  test. — D  .H. 


Contains  house 
plans,  feed  sched¬ 
ules,  rearing  charts, 
breed  qualifications, 
colored  pictures  —  a 
wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  poultry- 
men — free. 


Tells  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hillpot  Low- 
egg-cost  Breeds,  and 
how  others,  many 
without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  are  making  big 
incomes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  TOUR  COPT  TODAT 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Dept.  129,Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


Males  Need  Extra  Attention 

ROOSTERS  are  a  necessary  nuisance 
on  a  poultry  farm  where  chicks  are 
hatched.  It  often  is  a  problem  to  know 
where  to  put  them  during  the  winter 
and  how  to  keep  them  from  fighting 
and  killing  each  other. 

Yet  so  much  of  the  success  of  the 
incubation  depends  on  the  male  birds 
being  in  tip-top  condition  during  breed¬ 
ing  season  that  one  may  well  give  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  keeping  them 
healthy  and  in  good  flesh. 

Males  are  sometimes  kept  away  from 
the  laying  pens  in  bachelor’s  quarters 
during  the  winter  and  fed  largely  or 
entirely  on  corn.  Then  when  they  are 
put  in  the  breeding  pen  where  grain 
feeding  is  restricted  thev  seem  unable 
or  unwilling  to  eat  enough  mash  and 
lose  weight  rapidly.  Soon  they  are  use¬ 
less. 

It  is  better  to  keep  the  males  in  the 
breeding  flock  all  winter  so  that  they 
may  become  accustomed  to  mash  feed¬ 
ing,  or  else  to  make  special  provision 
to  give  them  their  usual  amount  of 
grain.  This  can  be  done  by  placing 
some  narrow  grain  boxes  against  the 
wall  at  such  a  height  that  the  hens 
can  not  feed  from  them  but  that  the 
longer-geared  males  can.  Or  the  males 
may  be  caught  up  each  day  and  given 
a  grain  feeding  in  a  separate  pen  or 
coop.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  much 
these  gallant  and  unselfish  gentlemen 
will  consume  when  they  are  away  from 
the  ladies.  A  variation  of  this  plan  is 
to  divide  the  males  into  two  groups 
and  alternate  these  lots  daily  between 
the  breeding  pen  and  feeding  pen  or 
coop. 

Milk  Is  the  Poultryman’s 
Friend 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
Kentucky  in  1922  hens  fed  nothing 
but  skimmilk  and  whole  com  laid  as 
many  eggs  in  a  year  as  a  similar  flock 
fed  on  a  regular  grain  and  mash  ration. 
Repeated  tests  with  other  grains  and 
milk  have  given  the  same  results. 

At  the  Washington  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1924  pens  of  pullets  were  given 
all  the  milk  they  wanted  to  drink  and 
various  whole  grain  mixtures  and  no 
mash,  others  had  the  milk  and  mash 
mixtures  with  no  grain.  There  was 
practically  no  difference  in  the  way  the 
pens  laid.  All  of  them  averaged  above 
250  eggs  per  bird.  Of  course,  it  takes 
better  than  average  hens  to  lay  like 
that.  Possibly  with  poorer  hens  there 
might  have  been  some  difference.  But 
in  any  case,  it  looks  as  though  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  what 
sort  of  a  mixture  of  grains  or  mash  is 
fed  to  the  hens  so  long  as  they  get 
plenty  of  milk.  That  is  the  important 
item. 


All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

SkPEr1!  A  I  on  Reds>  B-  Rocks  and  Leg- 

rrYivLo  horns,  particularly  attractive  to 

large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN, 
every  week  in  the  year.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 

19™  YEAR 


NEW  JERSEY 

Leghorns  for 


breeding  White  Leghorns  tor  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  50,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JER  SEY 


THEY  uve  became  they  ate  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  became  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Ancooas,  Black  Minoccas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  , 
White  Wyandotte*.  t2C  and  up.  100*  fere  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid-^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Wntt  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  ft  Y? 


TREE! 

CHICK] 

.books 


LOWER  PRICES - BETTER  CHICKS 


50 

_  $  6.50 

100 

$12.00 

13.00 

500  1000 

$58.00  $110.00 

63.00  120.00 

_  '  7.00 

_  7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  booklet  full  of  useful 
request.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  ot  good 

information, 
lively  chicks. 

Prices  on 
We  are  a 

our  Extra 
member  of 

Special  Matings 
The  International 

upon 

Baby 

Chick  Ass’n.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FAMOUS 

S.C.W.  Leghorns.  We  have  imported  fine  Barron  Birds  with  Pedigrees  of  285  to  314  direct 
from  England.  All  of  our  flocks  are  hardy  free  range  birds  and  produce  fine  healthy  clucks 
that  wili  become  a  profitable  investment  to  you.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  chicks  from 
Pure  Bred  Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes. 

FREE  CATALOG  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  gives  full  details  and  low  prices  of  our  fine 
Pure  Bred  chicks.  Write  today. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


A  Specialised  Breedint  Farm  for  Wyckoff -Tahcrcd- 
Hambka  strain  ot  blccd-fiestrd  White  Leghorn  Baby 
Chicks  and  14-12  week  pubeta,  and  Mammoth  Pefcxa 
Oirkthiui  Alao  Hamblin  Quality  Racks  and  Fnds  Scad 
for  3 -color  oatafoc  details,  prices. 

Hassbho  HasdMnes  A  Rucritog  Farm.  WOsoa.  I U 


] 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


70)  18 


He  bought  Stock 
in  a  pake  (Company 

d  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

A  farmer  near  Kiowa,  Colo.,  was 
talked  into  giving  his  check  for  $500 
in  the  purchase  of  a  certain  stock. 

When  this  man’s  banker  received 
the  check  he  telephoned  the  farmer 
and  told  him  the  company  was 
fraudulent.  The  farmer  asked  the 
banker  to  stop  payment  onthecheck . 

The  banker  did  so.  Saved  by  quick 
action  over  the  telephone,  $500. 

AAA 

Lightning  struck  the  barn  of  a 
farmer  living  near  Clifton,  Va.  He 
immediately  called  the  telephone 
operator.  She  summoned  neighbors 
and  called  the  nearest  village  for 
help.  People  came  as  fast  as  auto¬ 
mobiles  could  carry  them.  The 
house  and  outbuildings  were  saved. 

AAA 

The  telephone  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over — in  running  errands  to 
town,  finding  when  and  where  to 
sell  for  the  best  price,  in  keeping 
in  touch  with  neighbors  and 
friends.  No  price  can  be  put  on  the 
value  of  the  telephone  in  summon¬ 
ing  aid  in  time  of  emergency. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  works  rain  or  shine. 


HUNTING 
«&  FUSHIING 

Is  ft  52-page  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  crammed  lull  ol  hunt¬ 
ing.  fishing,  camping  and 
trapplngstorles  and  pictures, 
valuable  inlormatlon  about 

fiuns,  revolvers,  fishing  tack- 
A  game  law  changes,  best 
places  to  get  fish  and  game, 
•tc. 

Only  $1.00 

for  two  whole  years  24  big 
Issues.  Subscribe  now  and 
We  will  send  you 


FREE 


el  charge  this  Remington 
Sheath  Knlle,  with  In. 
blade  ol  finest  steel  and  big 
handle  shaped  to  fit  hand 
together  with  leathersheath. 
This  knlle  Is  just  what  you 
need  lor  hunting,  fishing 
and  cam  ping  trips. 

Clip  this  adv.  and  enclose 
with  Si. 00  bill.  Mall  your 
order  to-day  to 

HUNTING 
&  FISHING 
294  Transit  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  says 
“i  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


Distressing  cold  in  chest  or  throat — 

that  so  often  leads  to  something  serious 
— generally  responds  to  good  old  Musterole 
with  the  first  application.  Should  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  used  once  every  hour  for  five  hours. 

Working  like  the  trained  hands  of  a  mas¬ 
seur,  this  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  helpful  ingredi¬ 
ents  brings  relief  naturally.  It  penetrates  and 
stimulates  blood  circulation,  helps  to  draw  out 
infection  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20 
years.  Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 
Keep  Musterole  handy— jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
itl  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  18,  1930 


My  Present  and  Future  Kitchen 


Fourth  Prize  Letter  in  Our  Kitchen  Contest 


WHEN  we  moved  into  our  present 
home,  I  found  that  my  workshop, 
the  -kitchen,  did  not  conform  to  my 
ideal;  hence  I  began  to  formulate  plans 
to  bring  it  more  nearly  to  that  ideal. 
How  to  effect  this  change  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense  and  labor  is  indeed 
a  problem,  but  at  last  I  have  arrived 
at  some  definite  plans. 

My  present  kitchen  is  almost  square 
measuring  12’  X  12%’  and  is  located  at 
the  east  end  of  the  house  looking  out 
upon  the  barn.  There  is  an  outside  door 
on  the  north  wall  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  east  and  west  walls.  This 
leads  to  the  well  about  50  ft.  distant, 
from  which  we  must  carry  our  water. 

On  the  west  wall,  one  foot  from  the 
corner  there  is  a  swinging  door  open¬ 
ing  into  the  dining  room.  Near  the 


south-west  corner  of  the  room  on  the 
south  wall  there  is  another  door  which 
opens  into  a  narrow  back  room  called 
the  wood  room,  of  which  more  anon. 
We  find  a  window  on  the  east  wall 
three  feet,  3  inches  from  north  wall. 
This  with  a  glass  in  the  north  door 
provides  light.  For  artificial  light  we 
have  installed  a  carbide  lighting  plant, 
and  have  a  light  just  in  front  of  my 
range.  Being  a  strong  candle  power 
makes  very  satisfactory  light  in  all 
parts  of  the  room.  The  floor  is  of  hard 
maple,  but  has  never  been  varnished 
or  painted  nor  had  other  protection. 

The  walls  are  of  crumbly  plaster 
which  have  been  overlaid  writh  wall 
paper.  On  the  west  wall,  beginning  at 
the  dining-room  door  and  extending 
south  along  that  wall  for  5  ft.  is  a 
built-in  cupboard.  The  wood-room,  of 
which  I  spoke  above  is  6  ft.  10  inches 
wide  and  extends  entirely  across  the 
side  of  the  kitchen,  12  ft.  At  the  east 
end  of  this  room  there  is  an  outside 
door  which  has  upper  portion  of  glass. 
On  the  south  wall,  about  midway,  is 
a  sink  which  is  connected  with  a  drain 
but  has  no  water  supply. 

To  reach  the  cellar,  I  must  either 
go  to  the  outside  entrance  of  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  house  or  go  entirely 
across  my  dining  room  (15  ft.)  and 
down  the  stairs  at  that  point. 

My  present  equipment  consists  of  a 
range  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
kitchen,  a  work  table  on  the  east  wall, 
a  cabinet  on  the  north  wall  in  north¬ 
east  corner  and  a  wash  stand  in  north¬ 
west  corner.  The  woodroom  has  never 
been  finished  but  was  used  as  a  store 
room  and  catch-all. 

This  then,  is  my  workshop  in  which 
I  must  prepare  the  meals,  do  the  laun¬ 
dry,  canning,  etc. 

Let  us  now  transform  it  into  a  “Bet¬ 
ter  Kitchen”. 

First,  I’d  remove  the  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  woodroom  and  kitchen  mak¬ 
ing  one  large  room  12  X  20.  Then  I’d 
put  a  casement  window  over  the  sink 
and  change  the  north  door  into  a  win¬ 
dow.  I  would  remove  the  crumbly  plas¬ 
tering  and  finish  my  entire  room  with 
sheet  rock,  which  gives  a  smooth  firm 
surface,  which  could  be  either  painted 
or  papered. 

I’d  install  running  water,  piping  it 


to  the  sink  in  its  present  location.  I’d 
remove  the  south  half  of  the  cup¬ 
board  on  the  west  wall,  leaving  the 
other  half  as  a  storage  space  for 
groceries  and  other  supplies.  Then  the 
range  could  be  placed  along  the  west 
wall  where  the  pipe  would  go  directly 
into  the  chismey  instead  of  through 
the  ceiling  and  across  an  upper  attic 
room,  as  at  present.  In  front  of  the  stove 
you  would  find  a  large  wood  box 
fitted  with  castors  so  that  it  could 
easily  be  wheeled  to  the  east  door,  fil¬ 
led  with  wood  and  returned  to  its  place. 
Next  in  line  I’d  have  a  hot  plate  ad¬ 
justed  to  use  carbide  gas;  then  in  the 
southwest  corner  a  cupboard  2  ft. 
square,  in  which  I  would  keep  my 
broom,  mop,  brushes,  and  other  uten¬ 
sils  for  cleaning. 

Along  the  south  wall,  between  this 
closet  and  the  casement  window  I 
would  have  a  built-in  cabinet,  the  table 
of  which  would  also  be  the  drain  board. 
Above  the  sink  but  below  the  window 
I  would  place  a  narrow  shelf  with 
hooks  on  the  under  portion.  This  would 
give  places  for  soap,  scouring  powders, 
dish  mop  and  brushes  and  other  uten¬ 
sils  used  in  dish  washing.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  sink  I  would  have  a  short 
shelf  or  drain  board.  Over  this  I  would 
hang  a  mirror,  and  under  it  have  a 
covered  garbage  container.  Behind  the 
outside  door  (when  open)  there  would 
be  hooks  for  coats,  hats,  etc.  On  the 
north  side  of  door,  against  the  east 
wall,  I’d  place  the  ice  chest  which 
would  be  fitted  with  an  outside 
opening  that  the  ice  might  be  put 
in  from  the  porch.  On  the  north 
wall,  between  the  east  wall  and  the 
door,  I’d  have  built  a  buffet  which 
would  give  ample  storage  for  silver, 
linen  and  china.  My  breakfast  table 
will  be  placed  under  this  north  window 
and  covered  with  a  flowered  oilcloth 
lunch  cloth. 

A  laundry  and  wood  shed  will  be 
built  at  the  east  end  of  the  kitchen 
thus  removing  much  of  the  equipment 
otherwise  kept  in  kitchen.  My  range 
is  gray  enamel.  I’d  paint  and  enamel 
my  wood  and  furniture  the  same  color 
with  stenciled  designs  in  blue,  orange, 
rose  and  black.  The  entire  floor  would 
be  covered  with  linoleum  in  blue  and 
grey  block  pattern  with  cross  lines  of 
black.  The  walls  I’d  paint  (with  ivory 
ceiling)  having  background  of  light 
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grey  and  mottled  with  pastel  shades 
of  blue  and  rose. 

The  interior  and  shelves  of  cupboards 
cabinet  and  buffet  I’d  have  ivory  en¬ 
amel.  The  windows  I’d  have  curtained 
with  thin  material  (perhaps  scrim  or 
voile)  having  cross-bars  of  blue  and 
sprinkled  with  sprigs  of  flowers. 

By  the  east  window  I’d  place  my 
rest  chair  and  foot  stool,  which  would 
be  cushioned  with  gay  cretonne.  The 
ledge  of  this  window  would  be  wide 
enough  to  hold  two  or  three  potted 
plants  or  a  box  of  parsley.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  window  I’d  place  a  stand, 
which  would  hold  a  magazine,  favorite 
book,  or  sewing  basket  which  could 
thus  be  taken  up  and  enjoyed  while 
resting  or  waiting  meals. 

By  placing  a  kitchen  stool  near  my 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Frozen  Salads 

Utilize  Snowbanks  for  Delicious  Dainties 


EVEN  without  an  ice  house  the 
farmer’s  wife  can  have  frozen  sal¬ 
ads  in  winter  and  they  are  quite  as  de¬ 
licious  when  the  base  burner  or  fur¬ 
nace  has  raised  the  temperature  to 
mid  summer  heat  as  in  July  or  Aug¬ 
ust.  The  only  thing  needed  is  crushed 
ice,  made  by  putting  ice  in  a  stout  bag 
and  pounding  it  with  a  wooden  mallet 
or  a  large  hammer,  a  convenient  snow 
bank  and  plenty  of  salt. 

After  making  your  salad,  put  it  in 
a  mold — a  baking  powder  can  is  ex¬ 
cellent — put  on  the  cover  and  seal 
with  a  strip  of  stout  cloth  dipped  in 
melted  fat  or  paraffin.  The  former  is 
just  as  good  and  always  available. 
Pour  some  of  your  ice  in  a  hollowed 
out  space  in  your  snow  bank,  cover  it 
with  salt,  put  in  your  can  of  salad, 
cover  with  salt  and  ice  and  let  stand 
for  several  hours. 

A  delicious  frozen  salad  is  made  as 
follows : 

Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  salt,  a  little  pepper  and  a  dash  of 
paprika.  Stir  in  two-thirds  cupful 
sweet  milk  and  one  half  cupful  lemon 
juice  and  cook  in  double  boiler  until 
thick.  When  cool,  fold  in  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  whipped  cream  and  three  cupfuls 
of  fruit,  either  cooked  or  fresh,  orange 
sections,  canned  pineapple  and  banan¬ 
as  or  pears  making  an  excellent  com¬ 
bination.  Canned  peaches,  orange  and 
a  few  nut  meats  also  make  a  delicious 
salad.  Put  in  your  mold,  seal  with 
cloth  dipped  in  hot  fat  and  freeze. — 
L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 


Read!  Little  Cooks! 

A  FIRST  year  award  is  waiting  for 
each  Little  Cook  who  has  finished 
satisfactorily  every  recipe  in  the  first 
twelve  lessons  her  very  own  self.  Her 
mother  or  other  responsible  adult  can 
write  to  Betty,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 


turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  stating  that  the  Little  Cook  (give 
her  full  name  and  address)  has  com¬ 
pleted  all  twelve  lessons  and  then  the 
award  button  with  Betty’s  picture  on 
it  will  be  sent  to  the  address  given. 
Lesson  12  will  appear  in  an  early  issue, 
so  get  busy  and  make  all  the  recipes. 
Check  over  all  the  other  lessons  to 
make  sure  you  haven’t  overlooked  any 
there.  Then  send  in  for  your  button 
which  is  free  only  to  those  who  have 
done  all  the  recipes  faithfully  and  well. 

For  those  who  did  not  get  started 
with  the  earlier  lessons,  we  still  have 
some  scrapbooks  of  little  recipes  for 
little  cooks.  These  books  have  the  first 
eleven  lessons  printed  in  them  and 
sell  for  25c.  Write  to  Betty  for  them. 
There  will  be  twenty-four  lessons  in 
all  and  the  little  cook  who  completes 
the  whole  course  will  get  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  certificate  with  her  name  on 
it.  Any  little  cook,  and  big  ones  too, 
who  learn  how  to  make  all  the  dishes 
in  these  lessons  could  easily  fill  in  when 
mother  needs  help  and  the  best  part 
of  it  is,  she  learns  at  the  time  when  it 
is  fun  and  not  work.  Now  for  the 
award  buttons! 


My  Present  and  Future 
Kitchen 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

sink,  and  a  work  table — one  with  por¬ 
celain  top  and  equipped  with  drawers 
and  shelves  underneath,  under  the  gas 
light  already  installed  I  think  my  im¬ 
provements  would  be  about  complete 
and  I’m  sure  I  would  have  a  much  more 
convenient,  attractive  workshop  that 
would  contribute  much  to  my  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  my  work. — Mrs.  E.  P.  Ely, 
Marathon ,  N.  Y. 


The  woman  who  dislikes  cooking 
may  find  that  the  cause  of  her  dislike 
is  a  dreary  inconvenient  kitchen. 


Smart  Junior  Costume 


Elegant  Daytime  Styling 


0243 


3269 


Dress  pattern  No.  3243  has  an  ele¬ 
gant,  trim  styling  suitable  for  a  dress 
intended  to  serve  practically  all  day¬ 
time  purposes.  Black  crepe  silk  re¬ 
lieved  by  an  eggshell  crepe  collar  is 
a  very  popular  combination  of  mater- 
V  ial  and  color.  This  pattern  has  the 
'A  best  style  features  of  the  season  and 
-  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38  40 
and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires 
3%  t/ards  of  39-inch  material  with  % 
yard,  of  39-inch  contrasting.  Pattern 
price,  13c. 

Young  girls  would  be  delighted 
with  dress  pattern  No.  3269  with  its 
one-piece  effect  lengthened  by  a  kilt¬ 
ed,  pleated  flounce.  The  boyish  col¬ 
lar  adds  to  its  smartness.  Covert 
cloth,  wool  jersey,  tweed  or  the 
sports  cottons  are  suitable  for  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  pattern  which  cuts  in 
sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Sizes  8 
requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch  mater¬ 
ial  with  14  yard  of  32-inch  contras¬ 
ting.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  spring  fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  address  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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tested  at  every  stage  of  milling  .  .  .  makes  bread  of  uniform  excellence. 


Good  Bread  Gives  You  True  Economy, 
High  Nutrition  and  Ease  of  Digestion 

ALL  bread  is  not  equally  good.  In  fact,  bread  can 
be  no  better  than  its  flour — and  flour  can  be  no 
better  than  its  wheat.  That  is  why  Occident  Flour  is 
made  from  nothing  but  the  very  best  Northwest  Hard 
Wheat  .  .  .  for  which  a  premium  price  must  be  paid. 
Nature  gives  generously  to  this  choice  wheat  in  extr«| 
quality  and  quantity  of  protein. 


cUhe  distinctively  different  flavor  of  your  bread  . . . 
when  made  from  Occident  Flour . . .  mill  mean  more  use 
of  the  bread  plate  in  your  home.  Extra  trips  for  the 
bread  plate  mean  a  saving  on  higher  priced  protein  foods. 


Occident  Flour  costs  more,  of  course.  The  best  of 
everything  always  costs  more.  You  will  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  uni¬ 
formly  excellent 
results  of  your 
baking,  the  finer 
flavor  of  the  bread 
and  the  excep¬ 
tional  food  qual¬ 
ity  make  the 
slight  difference  in 
cost  of  Occident 
decidedly  worth 
while. 


FT?  We  shal1 

l  IYIMJJj  he  gUd 

to  send  yon  a  series 
o  f  easy  -to  -  follow 
bread,  cake  and  pas¬ 
try  recipes.  Please 
address  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics. 


The  RUSSELL"  MILLER  MILLING  CO.  Aiinneapolis.Afinn. 


tallest 

Hotel 

in  the  World 


Forty-Six 
Stories  High 


The  New  Morrison 
when  completed,  will 
contain  3400  rooms 


Chicago’s 

MORRISON 

HOTEL 

Corner  Madison  and  Clark  Streets 
Closest  in  the  city  to  offices, 
theatres,  stores  and 
railroad  stations 

1944  Rooms  $222 

All  outside  with  bath, 
running  ice  water,  bed¬ 
head  lamp  and  Servidor. 

A  housekeeper  on  each 
floor.  All  guests  enjoy 
garage  privileges. 


i  uoor.  m 

W  garag< 

mV 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS  $1.15  LB. 
YAnN  Knitting  yam  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 
*“***•’  H.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.),  Box  R,  Harmony.  Me. 


If  There  is  Anything  Thai  Ton  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SPRING  FASHKMRLD 


SPRING,  the  season  of  beau¬ 
tiful  new  styles,  will  soon  be 
here.  Our  Fashion  Magazine 
comes  in  advance  of  the  season 
to  bring  you  the  designs  smart¬ 
ly  dressed  women  will  wear.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  pattern  at  our 
regular  low  price  for  each 
model  illustrated,  13  cents. 

Every  reader  should  have  this 
book.  We  suggest  that  you  send 
for  your  copy  today.  The  price 
is  12  cents. 

Order  patterns  and  catalogs 
from  Pattern  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


But  when  Alan  asked  papa  to  get 
him  a  job  in  the  woolen  mill  at  the 
other  side  of  town  where  papa  him¬ 
self  worked  in  some  humble  and  inde¬ 
finite  capacity,  the  request  was  refus¬ 
ed.  Thus,  externally  at  least,  Alan’s 
learning  the  little  that  was  known 
about  himself  made  no  change  in  his 
way  of  living ;  he  went,  as  did  Jim,  to  the 
town  school,  which  combined  grammar 
and  high  schools  under  one  roof;  and, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  clerked — as  Jim 
also  did — in  one  of  the  town  stores  dur¬ 
ing  vacations  and  in  the  evenings;  the 
only  difference  was  this;  that  Jim’s 
money,  so  earned,  was  his  own,  but 
Alan  carried  his  home  as  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  those  arrears  which  had 
mounted  up  against  him  since  the  let¬ 
ters  ceased  coming.  At  seventeen,  hav¬ 
ing  finished  high  school,  he  was  clerk¬ 
ing  officially  in  Merrill’s  general  store, 
when  the  next  letter  came. 

It  was  addressed  this  time  not  to  pa¬ 
pa,  but  to  Alan  Conrad.  He  seized  it, 
tore  it  open,  and  a  bank  draft  for  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars  fell  out.  There 
was  no  letter  with  the  enclosure,  no 
word  of  communication;  just  the  draft 
to  the  order  of  Alan  Conrad.  Alan 
wrote  the  Chicago  bank  by  which  the 
draft  had  been  issued;  their  reply 
showed  that  the  draft  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  with  currency,  so  there  was  no 
record  of  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  had  sent  it.  More  than  that 
amount  was  due  for  arrears  for  the 
seven  years  during  which  no  money 
was  sent,  even  when  the  total  which 
Alan  had  earned  was  deducted.  So  Alan 
merely  endorsed  the  draft  over  to 
“father”;  and  that  fall  Jim  went  to 
college.  But,  when  Jim  discovered  that 
it  not  only  was  possible  but  planned  at 
the  university  for  a  boy  to  work  his 
way  through,  Alan  went  also. 

Four  wonderful  years  followed.  The 
family  of  a  professor  of  physics,  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  by 
his  work  outside  of  college,  liked  him 
and  “took  him  up.”  He  lodged  finally 
in  their  house  and  became  one  of  them. 
In  companionship  with  these  educated 
people,  ideas  and  manners  came  to 
him  which  he  could  not  have  acquired 
at  home;  athletics  straightened  and 
added  bearing  to  his  muscular,  well- 
formed  body;  his  pleasant,  strong 
young  face  acquired  self-reliance  and 
self-control.  Life  became  filled  with 
possibilities  for  himself  which  it  had 
never  held  before. 

But  on  his  day  of  graduation  he  had 
to  put  away  the  enterprises  he  had 
planned  and  the  dreams  he  dreamed 
and,  conscious  that  his  debt  to  father 
and  mother  still  remained  unpaid,  he 
had  returned  to  care  for  them;  for 
father’s  health  had  failed  and  Jim  who 
had  opened  a  law  office  in  Kansas  City, 
could  do  nothing  to  help. 

No  more  money  had  followed  the  draft 
from  Chicago  and  there  had  been  no 
communication  of  any  kind;  but  the 
receipt  of  so  considerable  a  sum  had 
revived  and  intensified  all  Alan’s  spec¬ 
ulations  about  himself.  The  vague  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  childhood  that  some¬ 
time,  in  some  way,  he  would  be  “sent 
for”  had  grown  during  the  last  six 
years  to  a  definite  belief.  And  now — 
on  the  afternoon  before — the  sum¬ 
mons  had  come. 

This  time,  as  he  tore  open  the  en¬ 
velope,  he  saw  that  besides  a  check, 
there  was  writing  within— an  uneven 
and  nervous-looking  but  plainly  leg¬ 
ible  communication  in  longhand.  The 
letter  made  no  explanation.  It  told 
him,  rather  than  asked  him,  to  come 
to  Chicago,  gave  minute  instructions 
for  the  journey,  and  advised  him  to 
telegraph  when  he  started.  The  check 
was  for  a  hundred  dollars  to  pay  his 
expenss.  Check  and  letter  were  signed 
by  a  name  completely  strange  to  him. 

He  was  a  distinctly  attractive  look¬ 


ing  lad,  as  he  stood  now  on  the  station 
platform  of  the  little  town,  while  the 
eastbound  train  rumbled  in,  and  he 
fingered  in  his  pocket  the  letter  from 
Chicago. 

As  the  train  came  to  a  stop,  he 
pushed  his  suitcase  up  on  to  a  car 
platform  and  stood  on  the  bottom  step, 
looking  back  at  the  little  town  stand¬ 
ing  away  from  its  railroad  station 
among  brown,  treeless  hills,  now  scan¬ 
tily  snow-covered — the  town  which  was 
the  only  home  he  ever  consciously  had 
known.  His  eyes  dampened  and  he 
choked  ,  as  he  looked  at  it  and  at  the 
people  on  the  station  platform — the 
station-master,  the  drayman,  the  man 
from  the  post  office  who  would  receive 
the  mail  bag,  people  who  called  him 
by  his  first  name,  as  he  called  them  by 


theirs.  He  did  not  doubt  at  all  that  he 
would  see  the  town  and  them  again. 
The  question  was  what  he  would  be 
when  he  did  see  them.  They  and  it 
would  not  be  changed,  but  he  would. 
As  the  train  started,  he  picked  up  the 
suitcase  and  carried  it  into  the  second 
day-coach. 

Finding  a  seat,  at  once  he  took  the 
letter  from  his  pocket  and  for  the 
dozenth  time  reread  it.  Was  Corvet 
a  relative?  Was  he  the  man  who  had 
sent  the  remittances  when  Alan  was  a 
little  boy,  and  the  one  who  later  had 
sent  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars?  Or 
was  he  merely  a  go-between,  perhaps 
a  lawyer.  There  was  no  letter-head  to 
give  aid  in  these  speculations.  The  ad¬ 
dress  to  which  Alan  was  to  come  was 
in  Astor  Street.  He  had  never  heard 
the  name  of  the  street  before.  Was  it 
a  business  street,  Corvet’s  address  in 
some  great  office  building,  perhaps? 

He  tried  by  repeating  both  names 
over  and  over  to  himself  to  arouse  any 
obscure,  obliterated  childhood  memory 
he  might  have  had  of  them;  but  the 
repetition  brought  no  result.  Memory, 
when  he  stretched  it  back  to  its  fur¬ 
thest,  showed  him  only  the  Kansas 
prairie. 

Late  that  afternoon  he  reached  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  designated  in  the  letter  as  the 
point  where  he  would  change  cars. 
That  night  saw  him  in  his  train — a 
transcontinental  with  berths  nearly  all 
made  up  and  people  sleeping  behind 
the  curtains.  Alan  undressed  and  got 
into  his  berth,  but  he  lay  awake  most 
of  the  night,  excited  and  expectant 
The  late  February  dawn  showed  him 
the  rolling  lands  of  Iowa  which  chang¬ 
ed,  while  he  was  at  breakfast  in  the 
dining  car,  to  the  snow-covered  fields 
and  farms  of  northern  Illinois.  Toward 
noon,  he  could  see,  as  the  train  round¬ 
ed  curved,  that  the  horizon  to  the  east 


had  taken  on  a  murky  look.  Vast 
vague,  the  shadow — the  emanation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chimneys — 
thickened  and  grew  more  definite  as 
the  train  sped  on;  suburban  villages 
began  supplanting  country  towns;  sta¬ 
tions  became  more  pretentious.  They 
passed  factories;  then  hundreds  of 
acres  of  little  houses  of  the  factory 
workers  in  long  rows;  swiftly  the 
buildings  became  larger,  closer  togeth¬ 
er;  he  had  a  vision  of  miles  upon  miles 
of  streets,  and  the  train  rolled  slowly 
into  a  long  trainshed  and  stopped. 

Alan,  following  the  porter  with  his 
suitcase  from  the  car,  stepped  down 
among  the  crowds  hurrying  to  and 
from  the  trains.  IJe  was  not  confused, 
he  was  only  intensely  excited.  Acting 
in  implicit  accord  with  the  instructions 


of  the  letter,  which  he  knew  by  heart, 
he  went  to  the  uniformed  attendant 
and  engaged  a  taxicab — itself  no  small 
experience;  there  would  be  no  one  at 
the  station  to  meet  him,  the  letter  had 
said.  He  gave  the  Astor  Street  address 
and  got  into  the  cab.  Leaning  forward 
in  his  seat,  looking  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left  as  he  was  driven 
through  the  city,  his  first  sensation  was 
only  disappointment. 

Except  that  it  was  larger,  with  more 
and  bigger  buildings  and  with  more 
people  upon  its  streets,  Chicago  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  differ  from  Kansas 
City.  If  it  was,  in  reality,  the  city  of 
his  birth,  or  if  ever  he  had  seen  these 
streets  before,  they  now  aroused  no 
memories  in  him. 

It  had  begun  to  snow  again.  For  a 
few  blocks  the  taxicab  drove  north 
past  more  or  less  ordinary  buildings, 
then  turned  east  on  a  broad  boulevard 
where  tall  tile  and  brick  and  stone 
structures  towered  till  their  roofs  were 
hidden  in  the  snowfall.  The  large,  light 
flakes,  falling  lazily,  were  thick  enough 
so  that,  when  the  taxicab  swung  to  the 
north  again,  there  seemed  to  Alan  only 
a  great  vague  void  to  his  right  For 
the  hundred  yards  which  he  could  view 
clearly,  the  space  appeared  to  be  a 
park;  now  a  huge  granite  building, 
guarded  by  stone  lions,  went  by;  then 
more  park;  but  beyond — A  strange 
stir  and  tingle,  quite  distinct  from  the 
excitement  of  the  arrival  at  the  station, 
pricked  in  Alan’s  veins,  and  hastily  he 
dropped  the  window  to  his  right  and 
gazed  out  again.  The  lake,  as  he  had 
known  since  his  geography  days,  lay 
to  the  east  of  Chicago;  therefore  that 
void  out  there  beyond  the  park  was 
the  lake  or,  at  least,  the  harbor.  A 
different  air  seemed  to  come  from  it; 
sounds ....  Suddenly  it  all  was  shut  off ; 
the  taxicab,  swerving  a  little,  was 


dashing  between  business  blocks;  a 
row  of  buildings  had  risen  again  upon 
the  right;  they  broke  abruptly  to  show 
him  a  wooden-walled  chasm  in  which 
flowed  a  river  full  of  ice  with  a  tug 
dropping  its  smokestack  as  it  went  be¬ 
low  the  bridge  which  the  cab  crossed; 
buildings  on  both  sides  again;  then,  to 
the  right,  a  roaring,  heaving,  crashing 
expanse. 

The  sound,  Alan  knew,  had  been 
coming  to  him  as  an  undertone  for 
many  minutes;  now  it  overwhelmed, 
swallowed  all  other  sound.  It  was 
great,  not  loud;  .all  sound  which  Alan 
had  heard  before,  except  the  soughing 
of  the  wind  over  his  prairies,  came 
from  one  point;  even  the  monstrous 
city  murmur  was  centered  in  compari¬ 
son  with  this.  Alan  could  see  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  out  over  the  water 
as  the  taxicab  ran  along  the  lake  drive, 
but  what  was  before  him  was  the  surf 
of  a  sea;,  that  constant,  never  diminish¬ 
ing,  never  increasing  roar  came  from 
far  beyond  the  shore;  the  surge  and 
rise  and  fall  and  surge  again  were  of 
a  sea  in  motion.  Floes  floated,  tossed 
up,  tumbled,  broke,  and  rose  again 
with  the  rush  of  the  surf;  spray  flew 
up  between  the  floes;  geysers  spurted 
high  into  the  air  as  the  pressure  of 
water,  bearing  up  against  the  ice,  burst 
between  two  great  ice-cakes  before  the 
waves  cracked  them  and  tumbled  therj 
over.  And  all  was  without  wind;  over 
the  lake,  as  over  the  land  the  soft 
snowflakes  lazily  floated  down,  scarce¬ 
ly  stirred  by  the  slightest  breeze;  that 
roar  was  the  voice  of  the  water,  that 
awful  power  its  own. 

Alan  choked  and  gasped  for  breath, 
his  pulses  pounding  in  his  throat;  he 
had  snatched  off  his  hat  and,  leaning 
out  of  the  window  sucked  the  lake  air 
into  his  lungs.  There  had  been  nothing 
to  make  him  expect  this  overwhelming 
crush  of  feeling.  The  lake — he  had 
thought  of  it,  of  course,  as  a  great 
body  of  water,  an  interesting  sight  for 
a  prairie  boy  to  see;  that  was  all.  No 
physical  experience  in  all  his  memory 
had  affected  him  like  this;  and  it  was 
without  warning;  the  strange  thing 
that  had  stirred  within  him  as  the  car 
brought  him  to  the  drive  down-town 
was  strengthened  now  a  thousand-fold; 
it  amazed  half  frightened  half  dizzied 
him.  Now,  as  the  motor  suddenly 
swung  around  a  comer  and  shut  the 
sight  of  the  lake  from  him,  Alan  sat 
back  breathless. 

“Astor  Street,”  he  read  the  marker 
on  the  comer  a  block  back  from  the 
lake,  and  he  bent  quickly  forward  to 
look,  as  the  car  swung  to  the  right 
into  Astor  Street.  It  was — as  in  this 
neighborhood  it  must  be — a  residence 
street  of  handsome  mansions  built  close 
together.  The  car  swerved  to  the  east 
curb  about  the  middle  of  the  block  and 
came  to  a  stop.  The  house  before  which 
it  had  halted  was  a  large  stone  house 
of  quiet,  good  design;  it  was  some 
generation  older,  apparently,  than  the 
houses  on  each  side  of  it  which  were 
brick  and  terra  cotta  of  recent,  fashion¬ 
able  architecture;  Alan  only  glanced  at 
them  long  enough  to  get  that  impres¬ 
sion  before  he  opened  the  cab  door  and 
got  out;  but  as  the  cab  drove  away, 
he  stood  beside  his  suitcase  looking  up 
at  the  old  house  which  bore  the  number 
given  in  Benjamin  Corvet’s  letter,  then 
around  at  the  other  houses  and  back 
to  that  again. 

The  neighborhood  obviously  preclud¬ 
ed  the  probability  of  Corvet’s  being 
merely  a  lawyer — a  go-between.  He 
must  be  some  relative;  the  question 
ever  present  in  Alan’s  thought  since 
the  receipt  of  the  letter,  but  held  in 
abeyance,  as  to  the  possibility  and 
nearness  of  Corvet’s  relation  to  him, 
took  sharper  and  more  exact  form  now 
than  he  had  dared  to  let  it  take  before. 

{Continued  on  Pago  22) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

NEAR  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is  a  little  copse  of 
pine  and  hemlock,  from  which,  at  time  of  storm,  so  the  tradition  says, 
there  comes  a  sound  like  the  booming  of  an  old  Indian  drum.  The 
drum  bleats,  according  to  the  tradition,  whenever  the  Lake  take  a  life. 
Men  say  they  have  counted  the  beats  when  lake  steamers  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  their  human  cargoes,  one  beat  for  each  human  soul. 
At  the  height  of  the  great  storm  of  December  1895,  the  drum  beat  the 
roll  of  a  sinking  ship — twenty  four  beats.  No  ship  carrying  twenty  four 
persons  was  reported  lost.  However,  the  Miwaka,  with  twenty  five  aboard 
never  made  port;  no  news  was  ever  heard  of  her;  no  wreckage 
ever  found.  It  was  the  belief  among  the  kin  of  those  lost,  that  by  some 
miracle,  one  person  survived  and  that  some  day  he  would  return. 

*  *  *  #  * 

A  storm  is  raging  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  an  exclusive  club  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Benjamin  Corvet  nervously  paces  from  one  room  to  another.  It 
was  said  that  his  irritability  and  nervousness  were  usually  most  marked 
at  time  of  storm  and  many  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  cause.  His 
agitation  was  intense  when  Spearman,  one  of  Corvet’s  partners  in  the 
ship-owning  company  of  Corvet,  Sherrill  and  Spearman,  joins  him.  Heated 
words  pass  between  the  two.  The  name  Constance,  Sherrill’s  daughter  is 
mentioned.  After  they  part,  Corvet  goes  to  Sherrill’s  home  and  tells 
Constance  not  to  see  Spearman  if  he  calls. 

Corvet  writes  and  mails  a  letter  to  Alan  Conrad,  then  tries  to  re¬ 
cover  it  from  the  mail  box,  and  failing  to  do  so,  disappears.  Alan  Conrad 
who  knows  nothing  about  his  parents,  lives  in  a  small  Kansas  town.  On 
receipt  of  Corvet’s  letter,  Conrad  plans  to  leave  for  Chicago. 
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INCREASED 

CIRCULATION 


Since  1927  the  classified  rate  of 
American  Agriculturist  has  been 
7c  per  word.  In  1930  the  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  OVER  20,000  MORE 
than  in  1927  and  the  classified 
rate  will  be  8c  per  word.  If  same 
advertisement  runs  four  or  more 
consecutive  weeks,  the  rate  will 
be  7c  per  word. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Rocks.  Polish.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males  $15-$20.  Females 
$10.  Unpedigreed  $10-?5.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  English  Bull  dog  pups,  make  real  farm 
degs.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Males  $15:  females  $10.  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARMS.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES  poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
parrots,  ferrets,  pigeons  mice.  etc.  Price  reduced.  60 
page  description  book,  20c.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  sahle  with  white  markings,  in¬ 
telligent,  cow  drivers,  watch  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  Healthy  Cavies,  all  colors  and  sizes. 
Very  reasonable.  M.  B.  OSBORN.  East  Shoreham,  Vt. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS.  Homer  Pigeons.  Se¬ 
bright  bantam  cockerels.  Low  priced  and  guaranteed. 
JOHN  HALL,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


FUR  RABBITS — Selected  pedigreed  stock,  remedies, 
supplies.  List  for  stamp.  SMALL  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  R2. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  well  marked  and  Intelligent, 
maljjs  $5.00  and  females  $3.00.  none  better.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  FRED  HENTY,  Conesns,  N.  Y. 


CHOW  AND  BELGIAN  Shepherd  cross,  black,  red, 
male  $10.  Female  $5.00.  Also  Pomeranian,  Chow  pup¬ 
pies,  pedigree.  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  Keegan,  Me. 


GREAT  DANES  make  splendid  watch  dogs.  Harle¬ 
quins,  males  or  females  $75.00  each.  Blacks,  males  or 
females  $35.00  each.  A.K.C.  eligible.  FARMHOLM. 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


PULLETS,  HENS.  COCKERELS.  Pure  bred.  Big 
type  Leghorns.  Trapnested  tested  foundation  stock.  200 
to  291  egg  bred  blood  lines.  Shipped  C.O.D.  to  vour 
express  station  on  approval.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY. 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


REAL  QUALITY  LIGHT  Brahmas  and  Wyckoff 
single  comb.  White  Leghorn  cockerels.  Single  comb 
Red  cockerels  and  fifty  pullets.  Brown  China  geese. 
KAUYAHOORA  FARM.  R.  D.  Barneveld.  N.  Y. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  -of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  §1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 
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POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record— Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER’S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks— Eggs— Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lav  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs — big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  Sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  Winners  at  20  egg  Contests.  Egg  bred  for  30 
years.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog,  special  price  bulletin 
free.  Thousands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  low  prices. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS.  923  Union  A ve..  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich. 


BUFF  LEGHORN.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  7,  8 
months  old,  fine  large  birds  $1.75  each.  J.  T.  DUNBAR. 
R.  D.  7.  Fulton.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks  from  breeding  stock 
blood  tested  for  white  diarrhea.  Circular  and  prices  on 
request.  L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $14.00.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$12.00.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY, 
Liverpool,  Pa. 


KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  INCOR..  Box  458-D, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia* 


KEISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.,  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 


bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 


Grampian.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


COCKERELS,  GENUINE  WYCKOFF  strain.  White 
leghorns,  a  few  choice  birds  left.  ROY  DE  SHONG, 
Aurora.  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  REDS— Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  and  pullets  $5.00 
a  pair.  CLARA  L.  SMITH,  Croxton.  Va. 


BABY  CHICKS:  11c  and  up:  Hatched  from  vigorous, 
purebred  heavy  laying  stock.  All  breeds.  100%  delivery; 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  on  housing,  sanitation  and  .feed¬ 
ing.  G.  H.  BLANCHARD,  111  Manchester  Rd.,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 


300,000  WHITE — BROWN — BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains— Tancred 
Hollywood.  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  In  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian.  Pa. 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


FREE  RANGE  WHITE  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  drakes.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordvillt', 
N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys  win  fiist 
at  Ohio  State  Fair  and  7  ribbons  at  International 
turkey  show  at  Chicago.  Prices  reasonable.  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  EMBDEN  GANDER  $7.00.  3  brown  China 
females  $4.00  each.  M.  V.  CALDWELL.  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.  Drakes  $3.  M.  J. 
VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


40  ROUEN  DRAKES  and  ducks  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  ELMER  L.  DUTTERA,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


PARDEE'S  PERFECT  PEKIN  breeding  drakes.  Im¬ 
prove  your  flock.  Immediate  delivery.  Hatching  eggs. 
Ducklings,  February.  Catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE.  Islip, 
N.  Y. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY’S  FAMOUS  purebred 
Bourbon  Bed  and  White  Holland  turkeys.  April  hatch, 
free  range,  disease  free.  C.  C.  COLEMAN,  Rushvilie,  Pa. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  Guineas.  Special  Fall 
prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured. 
FRANCIS  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  1. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  ducks  $3.  Drakes  $4. 
ARTHUR  BURGMAN,  Locke,  N.  Y. 
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T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEYS — PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red.  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  quality  lowest  prices  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLANDS.  May  hatched,  se¬ 
lected  for  breeders.  Winners  at  Madison  Square.  Took 
four  blue  ribbons  at  the  county  fair.  MRS.  HOWARD 
STEINHILBER.  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  Good,  fertile,  well -drained  soil; 
improved  macadam  road,  electricity  available;  total  170 
acres,  including  eight  acre  apple  orchard.  House,  bam, 
and  outbuildings.  Cheap  to  settle  estate.  Will  sell  part. 
Apply  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKELEY.  Bordentown,  N.J. 


WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  in  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
in  all  provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  high¬ 
est  quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world. 
Grain- growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry, 
mixed  farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sen  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last,  year. 
Write:  C.  G.  SMITH,  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  BUREAU.  38  Niagara  Street.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  0 


GOOD  110  ACRE  farm,  house,  basement  barn,  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  hen  house,  extra  barn,  all  buildings  good. 
19  acres  woods  and  timber.  $1200,  $500  cash  payment. 
JOHNSON  &  SON,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  FARM.  200  acres,  12  room  house,  up-to- 
date  barn  100x40  ft.  Land  can  all  be  cultivated  with 
tractor.  1  mile  from  county  road,  3  miles  from  Borden 
Milk  Station.  Inquire  TAYLOR  &  ROYCE.  Middle- 
town.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  AND  ALFALFA  FARM  for  sale.  190  acres, 
two  sets  of  buildings  will  seU  together  or  separata. 
GEO.  BROPHY.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


FINE  QUALITY  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60  lbs. 
$6.50;  120  lbs.  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buckwheat 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD. 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  BEST  CLOVER  60  lbs.  $6.  Buckwheat 
5,  10.  Mixed  $5.40.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLIPPING  MACHINES 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk.  Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  “Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine,  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILLETTE 
CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W. 
31st  Street,  New  York  City. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Heie’s  How’ 


To  Prevent  Farm  Fires 


By  Ray  Inman 


MERE  ARE  SEVEN  IMPORTANT 

Farm  Fire  Prevention  measures*. 

HIu&mtning  Rods  on  ALL  buildings  ®  Fire 


SI  Smoking  Prohibited  wherever  and 
WHENEVER.  A  BIT  DANGEROUS.  ggoNUf 

well  Cured  hay  stored  in  barn  and 
Salted  down  (allouo  hay  removed) 


1  heating  appliances  Placed  on  non- 

J  IN  FLAMMABLE  BASES.  AWAY  FROM  WALLS 
AND  WOOOWORK .  FLOES  PROTECTED 
WITH  ASBESTOS. 


ASBESTOS 'D  BE^^ 

KIND  A  WARD  TO 
TAKE  ,  -  WMY 
NOT A GOOD 
DOSE  O' 

QUININE?, 


©Fire  Extinguishers  in  ALL 

&OIL0IN6S.  XX  X  X  x  x  x 

©  WATER  supply  available  to  all 
Buildings  *  *  y.  x  »  $$$».» 


CHRISTMAS  CIGARS  is  another  thing 

TO  BE  CAREFUL  ASOOT.  NEVER  SMOK E  THEM  uvHER£ 

TW6V  MVdHT  MISTAKEN  FOtt  A  BOKOV  SKRNIN6  TAB  PAPB8. 
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The  ONLY 

VACUUM  TUBES 

the  leading 
manufacturers 
recommend 

ALFRED  MARCHEV 

President  and  General  Manager 
TEMPLE  CORPORATION  OF 
CHICAGO,  says: 

In  perfecting  our  Templetone 
radio  receiver  we  sought  the 
vacuum  tube  which  would 
do  full  justice  to  its  remark¬ 
able  reception  and  tone 
quality.  Our  laboratory 
tests  convinced  us  that  RCA 
Radiotrons  produced  the 
best  results.  We  always  rec¬ 
ommend  them  for  Temple- 
tone  sets.” 

JRC7%  RADROTRON 

RCA— RADIO  TRON  COMPANY,  INC. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  Quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Roqhester.  N.  Y. 


OLD  PRINTS  and  engravings.  Look  in  the  garret. 
L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


CASH  for  False  Teeth,  Dental  gold,  discarded  jewelry, 
silver,  platinum  and  diamonds.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jeffer¬ 
son  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Grocery  or  general  country  store  in  small 
village  without  chain  store  competition.  BOX  50, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS,  Wool  and  Hides.  Top 
market  prices.  Free  price  list.  Write  today.  HOWE 
FUR  COMPANY.  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  7  pounds  percales  $1.  3  pounds  silks 
$1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  $1.  3  pounds  woolens  $1. 
Pay  postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  "or  vel¬ 
vets  25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  95  B.  St., 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  percales,  ginghams, 
voiles,  etc.  4  yards  or  more  of  each.  Pay  postman 
$1.95  plus  postage.  All  wool  Jersey  54  inches  wide  $1. 
Velour  assorted  colors,  suitable  for  pillows  and  rugs, 
all  sizes  4  pounds  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE 
CO.,  95  B.  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


7  POUNDS  OF  PATCHWORK  percales  $1.  3  pounds 
assorted  si.'ks  $1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  $1.  Pay 
postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  or  velvets 
25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  open  to  representative  ot 
character.  Take  orders  shoes -hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  20S1  C  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH  shines  all  metal  like 
magic.  No  "mussy”  liquids,  powders,  paste  needed. 
Sells  like  "hot  cakes”  25c.  Sample  free.  BRISKO 
COMPANY,  Bennington,  Vt. 


GET  INTO  BUSINESS  for  yourself.  Here’s  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  you.  A  large  and  well  known 
manufacturer  is  now  ready  to  start  you  in  business  in 
your  own  community.  No  investment  on  your  part.  You 
should  have  some  knowledge  dairy  farming.  Must  have 
own  car.  Splendid  opportunity  to  make  some  real 
money  and  become  an  independent  part  of  a  large  fast 
growing  organization.  1930  territory  contracts  now  being 
closed  so.  if  interested,  write  at  once  giving  references 
and  outlining  your  qualifications  to  BOX  1000,  this 
paper.  Replies  will  be  treated  confidentially. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO:  Good  sweet  chewing,  three  pounds, 
90c;  five,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00;  smoking  three  pounds  GOc; 
5,  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield.  Ivy. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah,  Ivy. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10.  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.  60c;  5.  90c; 
10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS— $3. 25  brings  to  your  door  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  100  mild  mellow,  satisfying  smokes,  5%  inches 
long.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Box  25,  Dallastown,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 


EARN  A  FINE  WATCH  in  addition  to  a  good  profit 
by  selling  Lehigh  Hydrate  or  Lehigh  Ground  Burnt 
Lime  in  straight  or  assorted  cars.  Lower  cost  and 
higher  quality.  Full  particulars  upon  request.  Write 
ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

Was  his  relationship  to  Corvet,  per¬ 
haps,  the  closest  of  all  relationships7 
Was  Corvet  his. . ,  .father?  He  checked 
the  question  within  himself,  for  the 
time  had  passed  for  mere  speculation 
upon  it  now,  Alan  was  trembling  ex¬ 
citedly;  for — whoever  Corvet  might  be 
— the  enigma  of  Alan’s  existence  was 
going  to  be  answered  when  he  had  en¬ 
tered  that  house.  He  was  going  to 
know  who  he  was.  All  the  possibilities, 
the  responsibilities,  the  attachments, 
the  opportunities,  perhaps,  of  that  per¬ 
son  whom  he  was — but  whom,  as  yet, 
he  did  not  know — were  before  him. 

He  half  expected  the  heavy,  glass¬ 
less  door  at  the  top  of  the  stone  steps 
to  be  opened  by  some  one  coming  out 
to  greet  him,  as  he  took  up  his  suit¬ 
case;  but  the  gray  house,  like  the 
brighter  mansions  on  both  sides  of  it, 
remained  impassive.  If  any  one  in  that 
house  had  observed  his  coming,  no 
sign  was  given.  He  went  up  the  steps 
and,  with  fingers  excitedly  unsteady, 
he  pushed  the  bell  beside  the  door. 

The  door  opened  almost  instantly— 
so  quickly  after  the  ring,  indeed,  that 
Alan,  with  leaping  throb  of  his  heart, 
knew  that  some  one  must  have  been 
awaiting  him.  But  the  door  opened  only 
halfway,  and  the  man  who  stood  with¬ 
in,  gazing  out  at  Alan  questioningly, 
was  obviously  a  servant. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked,  as  Alan 
stood  looking  at  him  and  past  him  to 
the  narrow  section  of  darkened  hall 
which  was  in  sight. 

Alan  put  his  hand  over  the  letter  in 
his  pocket.  “I’ve  come  to  see  Mr.  Cor¬ 
vet,”  he  said— “Mr.Benjamin  Corvet.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

Alan  gave  his  name;  the  man  re¬ 
peated  it  after  him,  in  the  manner  of 
a  trained  servant,  quite  without  inflec¬ 
tion.  Alan,  not  familiar  with  such 
tones,  waited  uncertainly.  So  far  as  he 
could  tell,  the  name  was  entirely 
strange  to  the  servant,  awaking  neith¬ 
er  welcome  nor  opposition,  hut  indif¬ 
ference.  The  man  stepped  back,  but 
not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  Alan 
in;  on  the  contrary,  he  half  closed  the 
door  as  he  stepped  back,  leaving  it 
open  only  an  inch  or  two;  but  it  was 
enough  so  that  Alan  heard  him  say 
to  some  one  within: 

“He  says  he’s  him.” 

“Ask  him  in;  I  will  speak  to  him.” 
It  was  a  girl’s  voice — this  second  one, 
a  voice  such  as  Alan  never  had  heard 
before.  It  was  low  and  soft  but  quite 
clear  and  distinct,  -\yith  youthful,  im¬ 
pulsive  modulations  and  the  manner  of 
accent  which-  Alan  knew  must  go  with 
the  sort  of  people  who  lived  in  houses 
like  those  on  this  street. 

The  servant,  obeying  the  voice,  re¬ 
turned  and  opened  wide  the  door. 

“Will  you  come  in,  sir?” 

Alan  put  down  his  suitcase  on  the 
stone  porch;  the  man  made  no  move 
to  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  in.  Then 
Alan  stepped  into  the  hall  face  to  face 
with  the  girl  who  had  come  from  the 
big  room  on  the  right. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Scientists  Predict  Good 
Radio  Reception  in  1930 

CIENTISTS  in  this  country  and 
abroad  report  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  presence  of  sun-spots.  Their  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  there  will  he  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  sun-spot  activity  about  1933. 

As  sun-spots  have  a  great  effect  in 
ionizing  the  upper  atmosphere  they 
play  an  important  part  in  long-distance 
transmission  of  radio  signals.  Listeners 
who  remember  radio  results  in  1923 
and  1924  will  recall  the  remarkable 
reception  records  made  at  that  time. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  records 
should  not  be  surpassed  nowadays,  for 
our  receiving  sets  are  much  superior, 
and  in  addition  the  broadcasting 
stations  are  using  much  higher  power 
as  a  rule. 


Swine  Breeders 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIZE  —  QUALITY  —  BREEDING 

I  hare  ready  for  shipment  a  nice  lot  of  6-8  weeks  old 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  also  Poland  China  an 6 
Yorkshire  crossed.  They  are  well  shaped,  thrifty  and  fas< 
giowing  stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Price  $4.00  each.  Pay  your  expressman  on  ar¬ 
rival  if  satisfactory;  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  crating.  Yours  for  a  square  deal  at  all  times. 
25c  per  pig  extra  to  Vermont.  Vaccination  charge. 
DAILEY  FARM,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL.  1085 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  <T»Q  pn 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  «p o. OU  63, 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  send  to  a  place 
where  quality  is  selected  first.  To  start  with,  they  are 
good  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  grow  fast. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD . $4.00  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD . $4.50  EACH 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days  and 
if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  at  my  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charges  for  orating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St„  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4 — $17.00  per  M; 
14x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.- INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville;  Pa. 

RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

NEW  IMPROVED  GLASS  substitute.  Admits  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Makes  hens  lay.  Saves  chicks.  36  inches 
wide.  Mesh  base  3  yards  $2.55.  5  yards  $4.00.  10  yards 
$7.50.  20  yards  or  more  70c  per  yard.  Fabric  base  5 
yards  $1.60.  10  yards  or  more  29c  per  yard.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  VILO  COM¬ 
PANY,  159  North  Michigan,  Dept.  2410,  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  10  pounds  93c. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

FOX  TRAPPING  METHODS,  Water,  dry  land  and 
snow  sets.  Send  for  particulars.  CHESTER  R.  HALL, 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  “Making  Money  at  home 
with  a  Loom,”  tells  all  about  fun  of  weaving  Colonial 
Rugs  on  our  low  priced,  easy-to-operate  1929  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  362  Factory  St.,  Boonvilie, 
N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  4608  capacity,  splendid 
condition.  W.  STRINGER,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  3000  egg  Newtown  incubator,  automatic 
turner.  S.  L.  TURDIE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

ACETYLENE.  Fixtures.  lighters,  catalogue  free.  Ex¬ 
change  old  for  up  to  date.  200  lb.  generator.  STAND- 
ISH  LIGHTING,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

NEED  EXTRA  MONEY?  Weave  Colonial  rugs  at 
home,  filling  big  demand.  No  experience  needed.  Now 
reduced  prices,  free  freight  on  Union  Looms.  Catalog 
free.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS.  332  Factory  St.,  Boon- 
ville.  N.  Y. 

OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 

W orker 

MEN  MAKING  $78  to  $119  weekly  showing  home 
owners  beautiful  4  color  illustrations  of  our  dependable 
guaranteed  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Pay  weekly.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  Fuil-parl 
time.  Permanent.  PERRY  NURSERIES,  Desk  A-1C, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PATENTS 

PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free),  for  in¬ 
ventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  & 
LACEY,  665  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established 

PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73K  Security  Savings  and  Comni’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say! 
“1  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new  address  if  you  are  moving 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Chicken  Thieves  Gas  Hens;  Caught 


A  REPORT  of  a  new  method  of 
chicken  stealing  just  comes  to  us 
from  the  vicinity  of  Rochester.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  hundred  mile  chase  by  Deputy 
Sheriffs  Walter  Malcolm  and  John 
Behnks,  three  chicken  thieves  were 
caught  and  135  chickens  recovered. 
The  thieves  are  Walter  Steve,  Edward 
Ferge  and  Frank  Crescuola.  After 
questioning  they  acknowledged  theft  of 
approximately  700  chickens  recently. 

The  new  method  referred  to  was  the 
use  of  burning  sulphur  in  the  coops  so 
that  the  chickens  were  gassed  and 
would  not  squawk.  The  Deputy  Sheriffs 
who  made  the  arrests  certainly  deserve 
all  kinds  of  credit  as  well  as  the  thanks 
of  poultry  owners  in  that  section. 

May  we  repeat  the  suggestions  we 
have  so  often  made,  that  poultry  own¬ 
ers  lock  their  houses,  install  a  good 
burglar  alarm  and,  above  all,  notify 
the  Sheriff  and  the  State  Troopers  im¬ 
mediately  if  any  chickens  are  stolen. 


“Sucker  Bait”?  It  sounds  good,  but  is  it? 
If  anyone  can  get  a  “line”  on  them,  I 
feel  the  American  Agriculturist  can. 

THE  letter  our  subscriber  enclosed 
was  an  eloquent  two  page  sales 
talk  on  the  folly  of  taking  a  mere  4%, 
6%  or  8%  return  on  savings  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  invest  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  possibly  get  as  much  as  a 
savings  bank  would  return  on  perhaps 
$10,000. 

We  wrote  our  subscriber  as  follows: 
The  letter  you  enclosed  is  certainly  re¬ 
markably  eloquent,  even  if  it  is  not  con¬ 
vincing.  Statistics  show  that  80%  of  all 
new  business  enterprises  fail.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  one  belongs  in  the 
20%  class  that  win  or  in  the  80%  class 
that  fail.  Certainly  it  is  a  speculative 
investment  and  as  such  we  do  not  believe 
you  will  want  to  invest. 


If  You  Bite,  Watch  for 
the  Hook! 

Could  you  tell  me  anything  concerning 
"Lincoln  H.  Savage,  of  New  York  City.” 
Some  time  ago  I  received  the  enclosed 
letter  from  him.  I  wonder  if  it  is  more 


As  Often  Happens 

“The  other  heirs  tried  to  git  the 
farm,  but  I  beat  ’em  in  court  every 
time.” 

“That’s  good.  Gonna  keep  on  livin, 
on  it?” 

“Yep!  I’m  renting  it  of  the  lawyers.” 

— Milk  Producers’  Co-operator. 
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WEEKLY  BENEFITS  OR  DEATH  INDEMNITIES 

Paid  to  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  Who  Had  Insurance 

Service  Offered 

Through  North  American 

Accident 

Insurance  Company 

Paid  subscribers 

to  Dec. 

1,  1929....$1S4, 534.64 

Paid  subscribers  during  Dec.  1929 —  4,896.40 

$159,431.04 

E.  T.  Clayson,  Wayland,  N.  Y.  .$ 

90.00 

John  Clark,  Jr,,  Freehold,  N.  J.  — . . . 

50.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  head,  fractured 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face 

ribs 

T.  S.  Bolton,  Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y.  . . 

80.00 

Seth  Jackson,  Killawog,  N.  Y — _ _ 

40.00 

Auto  overturned— scalp  wound 

Travel  accident — injured  thigh 

Guy  Barton,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y . 

48.57 

B.  E.  Warren,  Boonville,  N.  Y.  - - 

40.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  and  bruises 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  cuts 

Frank  Roraback,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y . 

32.86 

W.  H.  Orendorff,  Utica,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  and  bruised 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Mary  Eliz.  Kenyon,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. _ 

74.29 

Auto  collision — cut  hand 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull  and  arm 

P.  M.  Almeter,  Strykersville,  N.  Y . . 

80.00 

Ray  McDowell,  Wickatunk,  N.  J. - - 

40.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  clavicle 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull 

1.  W.  Williams,  Seaford,  Del.  _ 

28.57 

Mrs.  Rose  B.  Pfisteren,  Endicott,  N.  Y.  — 

10.00 

Struck  by  auto — broken  rib 

Auto  accident — bruised  body,  strained 

L.  J.  Flagg,  Spencerport,  N.  Y.  _ 

37.14 

muscles 

Auto  accident — sprained  back 

Ida  M.  Heath,  E.  Ryegate,  Vt.  —  — . 

3.57 

S.  E.  Stevens,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y . . 

90.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractures 

Auto  overturned — fractured  leg 

Ella  A.  Jones,  Tioga,  Pa.  _ 

50.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Waterman,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

80.00 

Travel  accident 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis 

Hazel  B.  Bacon,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 

65.71 

Roy  LaFave,  Genoa,  N.  Y . . . 

30.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  arm,  legs 

Auto  collision — injured  scalp 

W.  H.  Lent,  Dansville,  N.  Y _ _ 

67.14 

Blanche  Roberts,  Halcottviile,  N.  Y.  . 

60.00 

Auto  collided  with  train — fractured  skull. 

Load  tipped  over — sprained  knee 

cut  face  and  scalp 

Leo  Lefort,  Strykersville,  N.  Y.  . . 

20.00 

Mary  E.  Wooden,  Laurel,  Del . . . 

20.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  hand 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs 

L.  D.  Bills,  Falconer,  N.  Y . 

40.00 

C.  H.  Smith,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. _ 

87.14 

Auto  overturned — broken  ribs 

Car  overturned — fractured  skull 

Steve  Pusztay,  West  Falls,  N.  Y. . . 

30.00 

J.  F.  Peacock,  S.  Wales,  N.  Y.  - - 

90.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  body 

Runaway  accident — dislocated  hip 

Frank  Miller,  Mecklenburg,  N.  Y. . . _... 

50.00 

Ernest  Ramsey,  Belfast,  N.  Y . . . 

21.43 

Auto  collision— lacerated  cheek 

Auto  accident — cut  leg,  contused  body 

H.  J.  Denniston,  Caneadea,  N.  Y . . . 

50.00 

D.  W.  Thompson,  Watertown,  Conn. _ _ _ 

55.71 

Auto  collision — bruised  side 

Auto  collision — lacerated  knee 

W.  W.  Harrison,  Burlington,  N.  J.  _ 

21.43 

Gilbert  Crounse,  Maryland,  N.  Y. 

30.00 

Auto  accident — contused  chest,  face,  neck 

Struck  by  auto — wounds 

Sam  Shapiro,  Ellenville,  N.  Y . 

30.00 

E.  S.  Gayhart,  R.  1,  Cancadea,  N.  Y. _ 

20.00 

Auto  accident — contused  chest,  face,  neck 

Auto  accident — lacerated  forehead 

B  H.  Wood,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. - 

10.00 

Mrs.  Ora  Farnum,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

120.00 

Struck  by  auto — concussion  brain 

Auto  hit  tree — fractured  ankle  and  thumb 

Fredericka  Hafner,  Chaffee,  N.  Y. _ 

15.00 

Louis  Moran,  Martindale  Depot,  N.  Y. - 

20.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  bones  in  foot 

Auto  collision — cut  leg,  contused  thigh 

Wallace  Wing,  Rochester,  Vt  . __ . 

30.00 

Malcolm  Whipple,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. _ 

40.00 

Travel  accident — fractures,  sprains 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Susan  Allison,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  _  . _... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Byron  Galloway,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. - 

30.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  leg 

Auto  skidded  into  ditch — fractured  rib 

J.  L.  Clark,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

20.00 

Newell  Wilkinson,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  - 

30.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  leg 

Load  of  hay  overturned — contused  shoulder. 

J.  Pritchard,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. _ 

100.00 

cut  scalp 

Auto  collision— fractured  tibia 

Francis  Haynes,  Turtle  Point,  Pa. 

70.00 

A.  W.  Seal,  Marcellus,  N.  Y - 

20.00 

Travel  accident— fractured  ribs 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib,  cut  tongue 

C.  J.  Holcomb,  Granby,  Conn.  . 

14.28 

Mrs.  Amelia  Schuyler,  Newport,  N.  Y . . 

130.00 

Auto  collision — strained  back. 

Auto  accident — contused  arm 

Samuel  Leotta,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  ..  . 

65.71 

H.  B.  Blanchard,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. _ 

115.71 

Auto  overturned — contused  shoulder,  arm. 

Auto  collision — injured  head 

thigh 

Abbot  C.  Lawrence,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt _ 

19.28 

Steve  Fedus,  Colchester,  Conn.  .  . 

30.00 

Struck  by  auto — bruised  leg 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs 

-Joseph  Zalunski,  Goshen,  N.  Y .  .  .. 

10.00 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Nichols,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  - - 

10.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  concussion 

Auto  collision — -contusions  shoulder,  scalp 

brain 

T.  A.  Calhoun,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. - 

42.86 

Mrs.  Vera  Smithers,  DePeyster,  N.  Y. _ 

100.00 

Auto  collision— contusions  body  and  head 

Auto  collision — injured  leg,  back,  shoulder 

Gladys  A.  Herter,  West  Branch,  N.  Y. - 

30.00 

Earl  Shafer,  Est.,  Richmondville,  N.  Y._ . 

1000.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractures 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Grace  Van  Horn,  Troy,  Pa. - - 

40.00 

Josephine  Saladino,  Est.,  Fairlee,  Vt _ 

1000.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  wrist 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Minnie  Francisco,  Walton,  N.  Y.  - 

30.00 

Emogene  Craine,  Brookfield.  N.  Y. 

40.00 

Travel  accident — bruised  chest,  back 

Auto  collision — injuries  to  thigh 

never  know 
what  the  other 
fellow  will  do 

Carry  tire  chains  always  in  the 
car.  Put  them  on  always  when 
roads  are  slippery.  And  be  sure 
they  are  WEED  Chains.  You  can 
tell  genuine  WEED  Chains  at  a 
glance.  Hardened  steel  cross 
chains  are  brass-plated ;  con¬ 
necting  links  are  red;  side  chains 
axe  galvanized  gray.  Every  cross 
chain  and  connecting  link  has 
WEED’  ’  stamped  into  the  metaL 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc* 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Dominion  Chain  Company,  'Limited 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Welded  and 


Protect  yourself  icith 

WEED 

CHAINS 


WEED 

AMERICANS 

Wonderful  new-type  cross 
chains  built  to  meet  mod¬ 
ern  driving  conditions. 
Cost  a  little  more  but  give 
double  mileage.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


Enjoy  the  Weed  Tire  Chain  Radio  programs  over  WHEC  Wed¬ 
nesday  evenings  at  7:30;  KDKA  Saturday  evenings  at  8:00 


FACTORY 


SAIF 


Eh™* 


FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  Pay¬ 
ments,  FREE  FREIGHTS 

200  *  tore,  range  and  furnace  bargains^ 
Porcelain  enamel  ranges,  choice  of  5 
colors.  Oil,  gasoline,  gss 
stores,  furnaces.  Cash  or 
terms.  24-hour  shipment.  30- 
day  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  5- Year  Guar¬ 
antee.  29  years  in  business* 
750,000  customers.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfra. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYou' 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 


LVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
e  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
ofits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles, 
dvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
>ofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
)DAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
1EE  SAMPLES. 

■wark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

Ave.  A  Ogden  St.,  Dept  A-S 
Newark,  N.  J. 


mmm 


VEen  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


American  agricultur- 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


For 

Only 


$10,000 

Protection  Against 

ACCIDENT 

and 

SICKNESS 
$10.  year 


No  Dues  or 
Assessments 


Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  ete.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


Name 


P.  O. 


WANTED  for  Local  Territory 


clhe 


prog 


FITTING  RATIOS 


Feed  12%  Fitting  Ration  to  dry  and 
young  stock.  Feed  20%  Dairy  to  cows 
on  ordinary  mixed  hay.  With  best  clover 
and  alfalfa  hay  feed  one  half  20%  Dairy 
and  one  half  12%  Fitting  Ration. 


PSUPER 

iPHOSPHATt 


URPLUS  milk  is  the  result  of  more  cows 
giving  milk  and  eating  grain.  This  is  a 
situation  which  may  result  in  higher  feed 
costs  as  well  as  lower  milk  prices,  particularly 
if  the  thousands  of  cows  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  which  are  freshening  each  month 
between  now  and  grass  are  over-fed  on 
protein.  To  help  prevent  higher  feed  costs, 
the  G.  L.  F.  offers  its  12-20  program.  This 
program  eliminates  the  use  of  24%  Dairy 
Feed  except  where  hay  is  very  poor. 

Instead,  feed  G.  L.  F.  12%  Fitting  Ration  and 
G.  L.  F.  20%  Exchange  Dairy  for  long-time 
economy.  The  Fitting  Ration  is  just  right  for 
young  and  dry  stock.  The  20%  Exchange 
Dairy  is  just  right  where  hay  is  of  fair  quality. 
When  hay  is  heavily  mixed  with  clover  or 
alfalfa,  adapt  your  grain  ration  to  this  better 
quality  by  feeding  part  20%  and  part  12% 
to  your  cows. 

As  a  further  suggestion — the  G.  L.  F.  recom¬ 
mends  that  part  of  the  money  you  save  by 
feeding  the  cheaper  12%  and  20%  mixtures 
instead  of  the  24%  be  invested  in  Super 
Phosphate  for  treating  farm  manure.  Use 
1  lb.  per  day  per  cow  and  insure  better  crops 
of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  corn  ensilage  in  years 
to  come.  Eventually  this  practice  should 
permanently  eliminate  the  necessity  of  your 
buying  24%  protein  feed  mixtures. 


SOMETHING  like  seven  million  barrels 
of  American  apples  were  exported  to 
foreign  markets  last  year.  Of  this  total, 
about  seventy  per  cent  went  to  Great 
Britain,  together  with  lesser  quantities  of 
other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Since  American 
growers  have  so  large  a  stake  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Great  Britain,  a  brief  discussion, 
based  on  first  hand  observation,  of  some 
of  the  leading  markets  and  of  marketing 
methods  in  England  may  be  of  interest. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  from  the 
United  States  are  unloaded  at  many  ports 
in  Great  Britain.  During  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  Liverpool  has  been  the  leading 
port  of  entry,  with  London  second, 
and  Glasgow  third. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  ten  million 
people  live  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  the  center  of  London.  Four 
wholesale  markets  supply  these  people 
with  fruits  and  vegetables,  viz.,  Covent 
Garden  Market ;  Monument  or  Pud¬ 
ding  Lane  Market ;  Spitalfields  Mar¬ 
ket;  and  the  Borough  Market. 

Covent  Garden,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  -garden  of  an  old 
convent  which  formerly  occupied  this 
site,  is  the  largest  and  oldest  whole- 


By  DR.  M.  P.  RASMUSSEN 

Cornell  University, 

sale  market  in  London.  It  is  located  very 
close  to  the  center  of  the  London 
metropolitan  district,  with  The  Strand, 
one  of  the  main  traffic  arteries  of  London 
only  one  city  square  away,  and  other  main 
arteries  only  a  few  blocks  distant.  This  mar¬ 
ket  could  hardly  be  more  poorly  located 
from  a  traffic  point  of  view.  If  the  New 
York  wholesale  produce  market  were  lo¬ 
cated  at  42nd  Street  and  6th  Avenue,  Man¬ 
hattan,  the  situation  would  be  somewhat 
similar,  except  that  the  streets  in  New  York 


are  much  wider.  To  make  a  bad  situation 
worse,  Covent  Garden  Market  has  neither 
direct  railroad  nor  water  connections.  Every 
last  pound  of  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be 
hauled  into  the  market  by  motor  truck  or 
wagon,  whether  it  comes  from  railway  and 
steamship  terminals,  or  directly  from  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  country. 

Covent  Garden  Market  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  probably  the  only  produce  district  in 
the  world  which  has  a  church  (St.  Paul’s 
parish),  a  burying  ground,  and  a  world 
famous  opera  house  (Covent  Garden 
Opera  House)  within  its  confines.  Needless 
to  say,  these  do  not  aid  in  solving  the 
traffic  situation. 

The  market  itself  consists  of  the 
original  court,  most  of  which  is  now 
covered  by  enclosed  buildings  about  a 
block  or  so  square,  together  with  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  open  farmers’  market, 
and  the  surrounding  area  of  whole¬ 
salers’  warehouses  and  offices  cover¬ 
ing  several  city  blocks.  This  market  is 
owned  and  operated  by  a  private  syn¬ 
dicate,  the  Covent  Garden  Market 
Corporation,  which  holds  a  charter 
giving  this  Corporation  exclusive 

( Continued,  on  Page  8) 


Left:  This  congested  street  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  is  within  a  block  of  a  main  traffic  artery.  Right:  The  enclosed  section 
of  Covent  Garden  Market  showing  how  packages  are  transmitted  on  the  heads  of  porters.  Above:  A  fruit  and  vegetable  jobber’s  store  in 
Covent  Garden  Market.  Note  the  peculiar  round  willow  baskets  and  the  flat  hampers. 
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$1.00  per  year 
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American  Apples  in  English  Markets 


How  They  Are  Handled  and  Sold  at  London  and  Liverpool 


/ 
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like  chickens,  or  like  livestock — 
should  he  fed  according  to  age 


Hipyster  for  potatoes 

This  year  on  twenty-five  acres  I 
had  a  certified  yield  of  400  to 
500  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

H.  C.  Andrews ,  Waterloo,  IS.  Y. 


ntpyster  for  wheat 

This  year  my  Royster  fertilized 
wheat  will  average  at  least  40 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

W.  S.  Sheehan 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


HZpyster  for  corn 

With  220  pounds  of  Royster’s, 
the  yield  was  71  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  of 
good,  bright  corn. 

C.  L.  Mergenthaler, 

Fostoria,  O. 


Imagine  feeding  cracked  corn  to  day-old  chicks,  silage 
to  a  baby  calf!  Crops,  too,  need  different  food  as  they 
grow.  And  Royster  Fertilizers  are  balanced  to  release 
that  food  exactly  as  the  plant  needs  it. 

Finely  ground — yes!  Full  weight — yes!  Scientifically 
compounded,  mixed  and  aged  —  yes!  But  the  real 
reason  for  extra  quality  in  Royster  is  45  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  “field  testing” - 45  years  of  crop  profits 

for  farmers.  We  have  thousands  of  farmers  who  tell 
us  they  have  tried  cheaper  brands — only  to  lose  the 
profits  they  made  with  Royster.  They  no  longer  risk  a 
year’s  work  on  50  cents  an  acre  saving  that  cost  them 
$50  an  acre  profit.  “Profit- wise”  is  real  wisdom* 


rRpyster 

FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 


THERE  IS  a  ‘Ttpyster  DEALER  near  you  -he  is  a  cood  man  to  know 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  |_jQyri 

LINCOLN 


'Where  modem  scientific  planning 
and  management  make  possible 
rates  surprisingly  moderate.  1400 
Rooms,  each  with  bath  and  shower. 

*3-5  5:  *4-7 £ 

Telephone  Lackawanna  1400 

Bghth  Ave.,  44th,  45th  Sts. 
Junes  Square  •  NEW  YORK 


BEST  SEEDS  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Seeds  raised  in  the  north  produce  much  earlier  and 
better  crops  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  than 
seeds  produced  farther  south  where  the  seasons  are  longer.  This  is 
especially  true  of  corn,  melons,  tomatoes,  peppers  and  similar  crops. 


Harris’  seeds  are  raised  on  the  northern  border  near  Lake 
Ontario  and  have  inherited  the  quality  of  early  maturity. 
Harris’  Earliest  and  Harris’  Early  Giant  Peppers  are  good 
examples,  being  far  earlier  and  more  prolific  than  other  kinds, 
the  seed  of  which  is  raised  farther  south.  Harris’  Extra  Early 
Bantam  corn  is  10  days  earlier  than  common  Golden  Bantam. 
Harris’  special  strain  of  tomatoes  is  also  very  fine.  Ask  for  1930 
catalogue  and  if  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  wholesale 
price  list  also. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.D.  Box  143,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

GERMINATION’ 

PROVED 


Earliest  Tomato  S 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  fDCr 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  In  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  8,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


OAT 

SENSATION — -One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4  1-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  AVhite  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  ss  Melrose,  Ohio 


Master  Farmers  Plan  for 
the  Future 

Editors  Note — The  folloioing  is  a  part  I 
of  an  address  given  recently  by  Guy  £>arf.| 
lett,  of  the  General  Electric  Company  I 
over  Station  WGY  at  Schenectady.  Mr.  I 
Bartlett  attended  the  recent  Master  I 
Farmer  Banquet  in  New  York  City,  given  I 
by  American  Agriculturist  in  honor  of  the  I 
Master  Farmers  of  New  York.  After  de- 1 
scribing  the  banquet  in  some  detail  and  I 
quoting  from  the  speeches,  Mr.  Bartlettl 
concluded  with  the  paragraphs  which  we  I 
give  below,  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  so  \ 
interesting  that  we  are  passing  them  on  I 
to  you  here : 

AS  EACH  winner  and  his  wife  stood  I 
before  the  Governor,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  I 
complimented  them  warmly  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  achievements  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  He  impressed  upon  I 
all  the  full  significance  of  their  attain- 1 
ments  and  what  they  mean,  not  only  I 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  I 
but  as  an  influence  for  the  betterment  I 
of  farm  life  generally. 

In  making  the  presentations,  Gover- 1 
nor  Roosevelt  brought  out  some  facts 
which  it  seems  to  me  are  highly  signi- 1 
Scant  as  regards  the  future  of  agri- 1 
culture.  Several  of  the  Master  Farmers  I 
and  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges, 
and  the  fourteen  masters  constituting  I 
the  Class  of  1929  have  a  total  of  forty- 1 
four  children,  of  whom  thirty-two  are  I 
boys.  All  of  these  youngsters  have  or  I 
will  receive  higher  education.  Some  I 
have  already  been  graduated  from  col- 1 
lege  and  have  returned  to  the  farms.  I 
After  thinking  about  the  banquet  I 
and  its  significance,  I  cannot  help  em- 1 
phasizing  this  lesson  from  history.  I 
When  the  American  colonists  landed,  I 
though  beset  with  discouragement,  I 
they  established  what  has  become  the  I 
greatest  industry.  In  spite  of  adversi-l 
ties  it  has  expanded  and  the  people! 
have  multiplied;  while  the  native  oc-l 
cupants  have  dwindled  to  insignificance.  I 
Agriculture  today  is  a  thriving  enter- 1 
prise  when  compared  with  those  early! 
days.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  I 
can  easily  see  in  the  Master  Farmer,! 
4-H  Club,  and  other  such  movements! 
the  recasting  of  the  standards  of  agri- 1 
cultural  life  into  a  form  as  superior  to  I 
the  present,  as  the  present  is  superior  I 
to  the  past. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  realize—  I 
what  other  industrial  workers  have  I 
known  and  applied  for  some  time — that  I 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  by  us- 1 
ing  the  mind  to  direct  energy,  instead  I 
of  the  body  to  exert  it.  With  the  fever-  I 
increasing  use  of  machinery  and  the  I 
many  conveniences  that  electricity  is  I 
making  possible,  as  well  as  the  many  I 
more  it  will  make  possible,  there  is  I 
really  no  excuse,  for  the  traditional  I 
“bent  backs”  of  the  farm  life  of  the  I 
past. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  colo-  I 
nists  and  peer  into  the  future,  we  fail  I 
to  see  any  cause  for  discouragement,  I 
On  the  contrary,  everything  looks  I 
mighty  promising. 


Where  Taxes  Give  No 
Benefits 

<*TAM  a  farmer  and  live  about  three  I 

1  miles  from  town  on  dirt  roads.  Now,  I 
I  have  to  break  my  own  road  every  I 
winter.  Can  they  collect  taxes  when  I 
you  live  on  the  road  and  have  to  break  I 
it  yourself?  And  I  am  also  taxed  for  I 
a  fire  engine  which  they  bought  in  I 
town.  I  live  within  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  from  town  line.  They  could  not  get  I 
here  anyway,  and,  if  they  did,  there  I 
is  no  water  available  to  run  the  engine.  I 
Can  they  make  me  pay  this  fire  tax?”  I 
O.  B.” 

Editor's  Note —Here  is  a  farmer  who  has  I 
a  real  cause  for  grievance.  There  are  a  I 
good  many  thousand  dirt  road  farmers  i*  I 
America  who  ivill  know  how  to  sym¬ 
pathize.  But  this  man  has  the  extra  fir* 
tax  from  which  he  receives  no  benefit 
We  are  much  in  favor  of  the  growing 
custom  of  giving  farm  buildings  fire  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  local  villages,  but  it  is 
plain  that  farmers  should  not  be  chargei 
for  something  from  which  they  cannot 
possibly  receive  any  benefit  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  living  so  far  from  the  village  of 
under  such  conditions  that  the  fire  engine 
could  not  help  them  in  case  of  fire. 
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In  Praise  of  Connecticut 

Reflections  on  the  Land  of  Puritanism 

By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


CONNECTICUT  is  a  noteworthy  little  com¬ 
monwealth  in  more  ways  than  one.  Few 
there  be  but  have  heard  the  somewhat 
apocryphal  story  concerning  the  genius  who 
long  ago  there  manufactured  and  peddled 
wooden  nutmegs  and  thus  achieved  an  enduring 
even  if  rather  dubious  memory. 

Or  in  very  different  fashion  the  state  has  a  se¬ 
cure  place  in  history  because  here  the  stern 
growth  of  Puritanism  reached  its  most  perfect 
flower.  The  cradle  of  perhaps  the  most  austere 
standards  of  religion  and  morality  that  the  world 
ever  knew,  it  was  once  called  the  “Land  of 
Steady  Habits.”  In  later  years  it  has 
been  the  fortune  of  the  state  to  be¬ 
come  a  roaring  center  of  industrial 
life  and  probably  in  all  our  land  there 
is  no  section  to  be  found  where  the 
ancient  American  culture  is  more 
thoroughly  submerged  beneath  an 
alien  flood  of  different  manner,  re¬ 
ligion  and  conception  of  laws. 

I  suppose  almost  everybody  has 
heard  of  the  imaginary  code  “The 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut.”  The  two 
most  famous — at  least  most  frequently 
quoted — enactments  were  “No  wom¬ 
an  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  sab¬ 
bath”  and  “No  one  shall  play  on  any 
instrument  of  music  except  the  drum, 
trumpet,  or  jewsharp.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact  some  of  the  early  laws  of  the 
Colony'  were  quaint  enough  and  the 
legislators  had  small  tolerance  of  any¬ 
thing  which  smacked  of  Sabbath  dese¬ 
cration  or  worldly  amusements  but  the 
blue  laws  which  have  been  the  theme 
of  so  many  wisecracks  had  only  a 
mythical  existence.  The  story  seems 


to  have  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of  one  Rev. 
Samuel  Peters  who  was  not  only  a  preacher  but 
a  whimsical  joke-smith  and  a  Tory  as  well. 
Finally  about  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his 
political  ideas  became  so  unpopular  that  he  fled 
to  England  and  in  1781  he  revenged  himself- — or 
perhaps  amused  himself — at  the  expense  of  his 
former  parishioners  by  publishing  some  most  re¬ 
markable  accounts  of  his  New  England  exper¬ 
iences.  Despite  his  clerical  professions,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  unmitigated  liar.  He  pictures 


the  New  England  forests  as  haunted  by  strange 
monsters  such  as  surely  were  never  seen  on  sea 
or  land  and  gravely  relates  how  at  Bellows  Falls 
the  Connecticut  river  runs  so  swiftly  as  to  float 
iron  crow  bars  on  the  surface.  The  same  exuber¬ 
ant  fancy  invented  the  blue  laws  hoax.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  example  of  a  whimsical  literary 
joke  that  still  goes  vigorously  marching  down 
the  road  of  sober  history. 

None  the  less  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
church  was  supreme,  socially  and  politically  in 
Connecticut  to  a  degree  never  attained  in  any 
other  American  community.  Personally  I  very 
much  doubt  if  this  possible  excess  of 
religious  zeal  did  the  colony  any  real 
injury. 

It  has  been  declared  that  the  hilly, 
rock-strewn  Litchfield  County  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  the  “Northern  Neck  of 
Virginia”  are  the  two  most  prolific 
breeding  grounds  of  famous  men  that 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  America. 

Surely  the  Connecticut  Yankee  has 
a  strange  flair  for  invention  because 
I  read  that  in  proportion  to  population 
there  are  twenty  three  patents  issued 
to  Connecticut  for  one  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  youthful 
bringing  up  under  Puritan  standards 
ever  hurt  anybody.  I  hold  this  position 
with  considerable  warmth  and  assur¬ 
ance  because  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  first-hand  youthful  experience  with 
that  rather  austere  philosophy.  My 
father’s  folk  were  from  the  early 
Dutch  migration  but  we  received  our 
practical  theology  from  a  distaff 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


This  building,  erected  1784  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  is  the  Judge 
Reeve  Law  School  building  and  was  the  first  law  school  in  the  United 
States. 


Let  the  Cows  Harvest  Their  Own  Grass 

Some  Results  from  Fertilizing  New  England  Pastures 

By  J.  B.  ABBOTT 


DURING  the  past  season  a  group  of  agro¬ 
nomists  associated  with  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  have  carried  on  a  number  of  pas¬ 
ture  top-dressing  tests  in  the  northeastern 
States.  These  tests  were  undertaken  with  the  idea 
that  probably  a  shortage  of  plant  food  is  the 

limiting  factor  in  the  production  of  _ 

pasture  land,  that  applications  of  fer-  . 

tilizer  should  be  rather  liberal  in  or¬ 
der  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  a 
hundred  years  or  more  of  neglect  and 
that  the  first  problem  is  to  determine 
the  plant  food  needs. 

The  results  of  103  of  these  tests 
scattered  over  15  northeastern  States 
and  Ontario  have  been  reported  and 
are  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
table.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  results  in  the  vast  majority  of 
these  tests  are  close  to  the  general 
average,  although  quite  diverse  soil 

types  are  represented.  . . 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
of  these  results  is  the  relatively  large  increase  in 
both  dry  matter  and  protein  in  the  case  of  the 
last  two  plots  as  compared  with  the  plots  which 
received  only  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime.  One  might  conclude,  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  those  treatments  have  been 
recommended,  that  pasture  soils  need  little  other 
than  phosphoric  acid  and  lime;  but  these  results 
do  not  lend  much  support  to  that  view. 

The  failure  of  phosphoric  acid  alone  to  give  a 
really  satisfactory  response  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  that  pasture  soils  do  not  need 
phosphoric  acid  but  rather  that  most  of  them 
need  something  else  with  it.  Qf  course  phosphoric 
acid  alone  can  not  grow  the  desired  amount  of 


clover  if  clover  growth  is  limited  by  shortage  of 
potash,  nor  can  it  grow  the  desired  amount  of 
grass  if  growth  of  grass  is  limited  by  shortage 
of  nitrogen.  Presumably — though  it  was  not  cov¬ 


TABLE  A 

Average  First  Year  Results  of  103  Top-dressing  Tests  on  Permanent 
Pasture  in  15  Northeastern  States  and  Ontario 


Untreated  Check 
*  0-10-0  1000  lbs. 
0-10-0  1000  lbs.. 

lime  1  ton . 

0-10-10  1000  lbs. 

lime  1  ton . 

5-10-10  1000  lbs. 
lime  1  ton . 


Lbs.  dry  matter 

per  acre 

%  Protein  Ave. 

Lbs.  Crude 

protein  per  acre 

Total 

Increase 

of  17  analyses 

Total 

Increase 

1051 

16.5 

173 

1392 

341 

16.9 

235 

62 

1548 

497 

17.4 

269 

96 

1850 

799 

19.1 

353 

180 

250U 

1450 

20.1 

502 

329 

*Equivalent  to  625  lbs.  of  16%  superphosphate. 


ered  in  this  set  of  test  plots — neither  potash  alone 
nor  nitrogen  alone  would  have  given  any  better 
response,  if  as  good,  as  phosphoric  acid  alone.  It 
is  the  old  case  of  the  barrel  with  three  short 
staves.  You  simply  can  not  make  it  hold  water 
to  the  top  without  fixing  all  three  staves. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  these  treatments  since  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  how  long  they  will  last.  Certainly  the  min¬ 
eral  part  of  the  fertilizer  and  the  lime  will  last 
more  than  one  year— in  all  probability  they  will 
be  showing  results  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
though  probably  there  should  be  a  good  response 
from  adding  more  fertilizer  inside  of  that  time. 


I  have  in  mind  certain  plots  on  which  I  applied 
a  similar  fertilizer  in  1920  which  still  show  a 
visible  difference  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  season 
of  grazing,  though  they  obviously  need  further 
treatment  now. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  to  assume  that 
the  nitrogen  will  last  very  strikingly 
- . beyond  the  first  year  since  the  in¬ 

creased  protein  yield — 329  pounds — 
seems  to  account  fully  for  the  50 
pounds  of  nitrogen  applied.  It 
doesn’t  need  to  last  any  longer  to 
pay,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  as  it 
made  enough  extra  grass  growth 
prior  to  the  first  of  June  to  pay  for 
itself  in  terms  of  barn  feed  saved. 

I  base  that  statement  on  thirteen 
plots  which  were  harvested  in  late 
May  with  an  average  increased  yield 
on  the  complete  fertilizer  plot  of 
nearly  6000  pounds  green  weight  per 

.  acre  as  compared  with  the  check  plot. 

The  plots  with  mineral  treatment 
alone  were  not  materially  better  than  the  check 
plot  on  that  date. 

My  guess  is  that  one  can  arrive  at  a  pretty 
close  approximation  of  the  real  annual  cost  of 
the  several  treatments  used  by  spreading  the  lime 
cost  over  a  five-year  period,  the  phosphoric  and 
potash  cost  over  a  three  year  period  and  charg¬ 
ing  all  of  the  nitrogen  against  the  current  season  ; 
but  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  it  is  a  guess 
rather  than  an  experimentally  proven  fact  and 
that  I  have  no  evidence  at  all  in  support  of  that 
method  of  application  as  opposed  to  annual  fer¬ 
tilization.  In  fact,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  favor 
annual  treatment  with  something  like  the  straight 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Progress  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Power 

Problem 

N  agreement  on  the  development  of  electric 
power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  has  at  last 
been  reached  between  Governor  Roosevelt 
and  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  This  ends  a  controversy  that 
has  been  raging  among  the  different  parties  and 
the  different  schools  of  thought  for  twenty  years 
over  the  development  of  the  State’s  last  great 
natural  resource,  the  water  power  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Governor  Smith,  followed  by  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  and  by  many  others  who  have  studied  the 
problem,  maintain  that  the  State  itself  should 
develop  the  unused  water  power  resources  into 
electricity.  Then  the  State  would  sell  the  current 
to  private  companies  who  would  distribute  it 
under  strict  State  control  to  the  consumers  in 
the  form  of  electric  light  and  power. 

The  Republicans  of  the  Legislature  and  other 
leaders  in  the  State  have  argued  with  equal  vigor 
that  the  State  can  never  develop  and  distribute 
water  power  in  the  form  of  electricity  as  cheaply 
and  as  efficiently  as  private  companies,  and  that 
these  private  corporations  should  therefore 
build  the  necessary  dam  and  other  power  ap¬ 
paratus  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  develop  electric¬ 
ity  under  private  ownership,  the  only  control 
being  possibly  through  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  Governor  Roosevelt  and  his  followers 
on  this  question  have  feared  that  under  strictly 
private  development  the  State  and  its  people 
would  lose  control  entirely  of  this  last  great 
natural  resource. 

This  whole  problem  was  discussed  in  full  in 
the  October  12,  1929  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

The  final  agreement  was  reached  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  on  January  13th  in  the  Legislature  by 
the  Republicans  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  of  five  members  by 
the  Governor  to  make  a  survey  of  the  water 
power  possibilities  and  the  most  practical  plan 
for  development.  It  contains  a  provision  under 
which  the  proposed  commission,  before  inquiring 
into  other  plans  for  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  would  be  required  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  practicability  and  advisability  of 
the  Governor’s  State  plan  for  public  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  provides  -the  sum  of  $200,000  to  de¬ 
fray  the  cost  of  the  proposed  survey,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  commission  to  report  by  Januarv  15, 
1931- 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  introduced,  Governor 


Roosevelt  promptly  and  enthusiastically  accepted 
its  provisions,  with  the  statement  that  this  was  a 
red  letter  day  for  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Both  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  are  to 
be  commended  for  reaching  an  agreement  where¬ 
by  some  progress  can  be  made  in  harnessing  for 
the  people  the  tremendous  power  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River..  It  is  certain  that  the  possibili¬ 
ties  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  are  beyond 
imagination. 

You  can  get  some  idea  by  thinking  what  it 
would  mean  to  double  the  source  of  hydro  elec¬ 
trical  energy  in  this  State.  The  St.  Lawrence 
power  alone,  if  developed,  would  be  four  times 
that  at  Muscle  Shoals,  and  two  and  one-half 
times  the  power  now  produced  at  Niagara  Falls 
on  tlje  American  side.  The  powder  available  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  2,500,000  horsepower.  This  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  power  would  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  industrial  plants  in  New  York 
State.  In  New  England,  every  dollar  expended 
in  the  building  of  hydro-electric  power  plants 
has  been  matched  by  the  expenditure  of  eight 
dollars  for  industries.  If  such  results  followed  in 
New  York,  taxable  property  would  increase, 
more  employment  for  thousands  would  result, 
with  more  general  prosperity  for  all.  Not  the 
least  of  the  results  to  be  gained  is  more  and 
cheaper  power  for  the  farms  of  New  York. 

Let  us  not  paint  any  false  hopes,  however.  A 
fine  step  has  been  taken  by  the  agreement  to 
make  a  study.  This  is  only  a  beginning.  There  are 
tremendous  engineering  difficulties  to  overcome, 
and  agreement  must  be  reached  for  cooperating 
with  Canada  and  with  power  companies  who  now 
own  some  of  the  fiver  banks.  So  that  it  probably 
will  be  years  before  the  water  power  now  going 
to  waste  in  the  St.  Lawrence  can  be  put  to  work 
for  the  cities  and  farms  of  the  Empire  State. 


The  Master  Farmers  of  New  Jersey 

HE  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Master  Farmer 
banquet  held  on  January  15  during  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Week  was  a  notable  and  out¬ 
standing  affair.  The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and 
American  Agriculturist  cooperate  every  year 
to  honor  all  New  Jersey  farmers  by  awarding 
the  title  of  Master  Farmer  to  a  few  New  Jersey 
farmers  who  have  made  good  as  farmers,  home¬ 
makers  and  citizens.' 

The  processes  of  choosing  New  Jersey  Master 
Farmers  are  the  same  as  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  many  other  farm  states  where  this 
great  movement  is  conducted.  Nominations  are 
made  by  friends  and  relatives,  questionnaires  are 
submitted  to  the  nominees,  and  those  who  appear 
qualified  receive  personal  visits  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  American 
Agriculturist  and  from  the  judges  themselves. 
From  all  of  this  information,  the  judges  make 
the  final  selections. 

The  men  who  were  awarded  the  medal  and 
title  of  Master  Farmer  this  year  in  New  Jersey 
are:  James  C.  Ewart,  Middlesex  County;  Charles 
Fitting,  Atlantic  County;  Franklin  G.  Rue,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County;  Alfred  F.  Sloan,  Salem  County. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Judges  are: 
W.  B.  Duryee,  New  Jersey  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture ;  J.  G.  Lipman,  Dean  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station;  H.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards 
of  Agriculture. 

More  than  two  hundred  attended  the  Fed¬ 
eration  banqtfet  and  the  Federation  kindly  shared 
the  time  on  its  program  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  Pennsylvania  Farmer  so  that  the 
awards  could  be  made. 

W.  C.  Spargo,  president  of  the  Federation, 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  did  an  excellent  job. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  .Sewell,  director  of  the  home 
and  Community  Department  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  delivered  a  very  in¬ 
spiring  and  instructive  address  on  the  Federation 
program.  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 


Agriculturist,  and  C.  L.  White,  editor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmer,  then  explained  the  Master 
Farmer  movement  saying  that  its  purpose  is  not 
to  put  one  farmer  above  another  but  to  honor  all 
farmers  by  emphasizing  the  great  importance 
and  dignity  of  agriculture. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  then  presented  the  medals 
to  the  Master  Farmers  and  their  wives  with  im¬ 
pressive  ceremony. 

The  program  was  brought  to  a  close  with  an 
able  address  by  William  B.  Duryee,  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  attention  and  interest  of  more  than  two 
hundred  farm  people  who  attended  this  meeting 
in  the  Master  Farmer  ceremonies  again  prove 
how  the  fundamental  ideal  of  the  Master  Farmer 
movement  to  honor  agriculture  is  being  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated. 

The  Farm  Board  and  Its  Enemies 

HE  fight  between  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  the  organized  grain-buying  dealers  is  the 
same  old  fight  with  which  farmers  and  their 
organizations  have  been  contending  ever  since 
farm  cooperation  began,  except  that  now  the 
farmers  have  lined  up  with  them  new  and  pow¬ 
erful  forces  in  the  form  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  and  members  of  Congress. 

The  Farm  Board  is  trying,  by  means  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  Farmers’  Grain  Corporation,  to  set  up  a 
national  cooperative  grain-marketing  structure. 
It  would  be  backed  by  a  $500,000,000  fund  ob¬ 
tained  direct  from  the  Federal  treasury. 

The  economic  effect  of  such  an  organization, 
if  successful,  is  an  open  question.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  economists  that,  if  this  grain  organiza¬ 
tion  should  succeed,  it  would  be  sure  to  mean  a 
larger  grain  acreage  and  overproduction.  The 
grain  farmers  say,  however,  that  this  is  what  they 
want,  and  they  are  putting  everything  to  the  tyst 
to  see  whether  cooperation  can  succeed  in  this 
fight  against  “big  business.”' 

Senator  Nye  put  the  matter  squarely  in  a  re¬ 
cent  discussion  of  this  issue  on  the  Senate  floor : 

“The  Farm  Board  has  come  to  grips  with  a  farm 
foe  of  great  strength  and  influence.  It  is  being  bom¬ 
barded  without  let-up  by  organized  interests  which 
are  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  no  string  of  influence 
unpulled  in  an  effort  to  embarrass  or  halt  the  Farm 
Board  in  that  body’s  program  looking  to  what  now 
seems  to  be  genuine  farm  relief. 

"With  their  backs  to  the  wall  the  grain  trade 
takes  its  last  stand.  Will  they  accomplish  their  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  end,  or  will  this  administration,  through 
the  Farm  Board,  demonstrate  to  the  farm  people 
of  the  Northwest  that  at  last  they  do  have  a  helping 
hand  from  their  government,  after  their  years  of 
struggle  with  the  grain  trade  which  has  never  con¬ 
tributed  anything  to  the  farmers?” 

Ultimately,  however,  the  issue  will  be  decided 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  The  Farm  Board  may 
support  the  cooperatives  to  the  limit,  but  if  the 
farmers  will  not  join  these  cooperatives  and  stand 
by  them,  all  other  efforts  will  end  in  the  air. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

itl  TELLO  Pat!  I  hear  your  dog  is  dead.” 
11  “It  is.” 

“Was  it  a  lap  dog?” 

“Yes!  It  would  lap  anything.” 

“What  did  it  die  of?” 

“It  died  of  a  Tuesday.” 

“I  mean,  how  did  it  die?” 

“It  died  on  its  back.” 

“I  mean,  how  did  the  dog  meet  its  death?" 

“It  didn’t  meet  its  death,  its  death  overtook  it.” 
“I  want  to  know,  what  was  the  complaint?” 
“No  complaint,  everyone  for  miles  around 
seemed  to  be  satisfied.” 

“I  wish  to  know  how  did  it  occur?” 

“The  dog  was  no  cur;  he  was  a  thoroughbred 
animal.” 

“Tell  me  what  disease  the  dog  died  of?” 

“He  swallowed  a  tape-measure.” 

“I  see ;  and  died  my  inches.” 

“No,  he  went  outside  and  died  by  the  yard.” 
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A  Plan  to  Pull  Dirt  Roads  “Out  of  the  Mud” 

Agricultural  Commission  Recommends  More  Aid  to  Poor  Towns 


AS  we  announced  last  week,  help  for  the 
dirt  road  farmers  of  New  York  is  in 
sight.  Governor  Roosevelt's  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  met  in  Albany  on 
Tanuary  ioth  and  made  a  recommendation  of 
vital  and  far-reaching  importance  to  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  of  New  York  who  still  live  on 
what  is  known  as  the  town  or  dirt  road.  If  this 
recommendation  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  go  a 
long  ways  towards  taking  these  roads  “out  of  the 
mud”  and  in  giving  farmers  who  live  on  them  a 
square  deal  in  road  service,  which  they  certainly 
have  not  been  getting  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years. 

Last  year,  when  the  Governor’s  Commission 
began  its  sessions,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  there  were  four  or  five  outstanding  ways  by 
which  the  State  could  be  of  service  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  to  farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  it  could  lift  some  of  the 
burden  of  local  taxes  off  the  localities 
and  place  it  on  the  State  where  it  be¬ 
longs. 

In  the  second  place,  it  could  bring 
larger  grants  of  State  aid  to  help 
greatly  to  improve  the  local  roads  and 
the  rural  schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  last  year  on  these  problems, 
and  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Legislature,  the  State  appropriated 
$5,400,000  more  aid  to  take  the  place 
of  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building 
State  roads  formerly  paid  by  the 
county;  20  per  cent  of  the  gasoline 
tax,  estimated  at  $4,800,000,  was  also 
appropriated  to  help  build  county 
roads;  and  $550,000  more  was  given 
to  the  towns  annually  to  relieve  them 
of  their  contributions  toward  the 
maintenance  of  State  highways. 

In  the  matter  of  schools,  a  total  of 
$3,050,000  more  State  aid  is  given  by 
the  State  annually  for  rural  schools. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  help,  the 
greatest  that  New  York  farmers  have 
received  from  the  State  in  a  century, 
there  was  still  left  the  problem  of 
pulling  the  dirt  roads  “out  of  the  mud”  and  this 
was  the  problem  that  the  Governor’s  Commission 
tackled  at  its  last  meeting  held  in  Albany  on  Jan¬ 
uary  ioth. 

Majority  of  Farmers  Live  on  Dirt  Roads 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting,  as  it  has 
been  time  and  again  in  the  columns  of  American 
Agriculturist,  that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State  still  live  on  the  dirt 
roads,  roads  which  are  filled  with  mud  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  drifted  full  of  snow  in  the  winter.  Even 
when  they  are  put  in  good  condition,  the  first 
rainstorm  makes  them  almost  impassable  again. 
Owing  to  increased  automobile  and  truck  traffic, 
they  are  undoubtedly  in  worse  condition  than 
they  were  a  quarter  century  ago. 

Yet  the  farmers  who  live  on  these  roads  are 
paying  greater  taxes  than  ever.  It  is  true  also 
that  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year 
when  farmers  who  live  back  in  the  hill  districts 
find  it  nearly  impossible  to  get  to  the  State  roads 
with  their  cars,  when  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  own  them. 

Old  Law  Obsolete  and  Unfair 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  problem  has 
agreed  that  it  is  about  time  that  the  dirt  road 
farmer  “had  his  day  in  court”.  He  certainly  is 
not  getting  his  chance  under  the  present  town 
highway  law,  which  is  unfair  and  obsolete. 

Section  101  of  this  law,  having  to  do  with 
State  aid  for  town  roads,  was  passed  in  1908, 
before  the  days  of  heavy  automobile  traffic  and 
before  there  was  so  much  difference  in  the 


wealth  of  rich  counties  and  poor  ones.  Under 
this  section  of  the  highway  law,  the  old  Biblical 
quotation  is  true  which  reads  :  “For  he  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given;  and  he  that  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.”  In 
other  words,  the  present  town  highway  law 
causes  the  State  to  help  the  rich  towns  near  the 
cities,  and  discriminates  against  the  poor  towns, 
most  of  which  are  strictly  rural. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples  of  how  this 
unfair  law  now  works.  The  State  aid  given  to 
towns  for  town  roads  under  the  present  highway 
law  is  mostly  apportioned  on  the  valuation  per 
mile  basis.  In  Albany  County,  all  of  the  towns 
receive  on  an  average  $66  of  State  aid  per  mile. 
The  towns  in  Nassau  County  receive  an  average 
of  $250  per  mile.  The  towns  in  Rockland  County 
average  $115  per  mile  and  Suffolk  County  $107. 


But  in  Allegany  County,  the  average  of  State 
help  is  only  $29  per  mile. 

Putting  it  another  way,  there  are  931  towns 
in  the  State  of  New  York;  138  of  these  receive 
only  $5  or  less  per  mile  per  thousand  valuation ; 
1 7  receive  more  than  $30  per  mile  per  thousand 
of  valuation;  and  13  receive  an  average  of  be¬ 
tween  $25  and  $30  per  mile  per  thousand  of 
valuation.  There  are  131  of  the  poorest  towns 
that  receive  less  than  $25  per  mile,  and  5  of  the 
rich  towns  receive  more  than  $500  per  mile. 
These  figures  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  un¬ 
fairly  the  present  town  highway  law  operates. 

At  Least  $100  a  Mile  for  Roads 

The  Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  has  suggested  to  the  Legislature  and  to 
the  Governor  an  equalization  plan  which  will 
greatly  help  to  remedy  the  situation.  This  plan 
is  along  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  rural  school 
bill  passed  last  year.  It  was  evolved  from  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  Assemblyman  Walter  L. 
Pratt's  highway  bill  which  he  has  introduced  in 
the  Legislature,  and  from  suggestions  made  from 
the  State  Highway  Department,  from  the  State 
Tax  Department,  and  from  the  Commission 
itself. 

Under  the  present  highway  law  many  of  the 
poorer  towns  were  unable  to  spend  more  than 
$50  per  mile  on  the  town  roads,  $25  of  which 
came  from  the  State  and  $25  raised  locally.  The 
new  plan  starts  with  the  principle  that  at  least 
$100  per  mile  is  needed  to  be  spent  per  year  on 
the  dirt  roads.  So  the  plan  proposes  at  least  $100 
per  mile  of  unimproved  highway  be  expended. 


and  proposes  that  a  town  which  raises  either  a 
local  tax  of  three  mills  ($3  per  $1,000)  based  on 
full  or  true  valuation,  or  a  tax  of  $50  per  mile 
shall  receive  from  the  State  a  sum  sufficient  to 
average  $100  per  mile  of  highway. 

Under  this  proposal,  every  town  shall  receive 
at  least  $50  per  mile  from  the  State  anyway. 

What  does  this  mean?  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
average  true  valuation  of  real  estate  per  mile  of 
highway  in  your  town  is  only  $5,000.  If  your 
town  assesses  a  three-mill  tax,  it  would  raise  only 
$15  per  mile  of  highway.  But  the  State  says  that 
you  are  entitled  to  at  least  $100  per  mile  so  it 
gives  you  the  remaining  $85.  Bear  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  valuations  are  full  or  true  valu¬ 
ations,  and  not  the  assessed  valuations.  The  full 
valuations  are  larger  usually  than  the  assessed 
valuations. 

In  other  words,  this  is  exactly  the 
same  idea  that  was  used  in  the  school 
bill  where  the  State  suggests  that  you 
spend  this  year  $1400  in  the  one-room 
school  district,  raising  a  four-mill  tax 
on  your  true  valuation  locally  and  then 
the  State  will  pay  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  $1400. 

In  case  your  town  does  not  raise 
a  three-mill  tax  for  highways,  it  will 
receive  a  sum  from  the  State  equival¬ 
ent  to  what  it  does  raise  locally. 

Further  Details 

In  this  new  town  or  dirt  road  pro¬ 
posal,  the  Commission  further  recom¬ 
mended  : 

First,  that  the  apportionment  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  mileage  of  high¬ 
ways  which  the  towns  and  counties 
are  required  to  maintain  and  improve. 
This  excludes  highways  in  cities,  in¬ 
corporated  villages  and  in  State  high¬ 
way  systems  for  which  the  State  pro¬ 
vides  maintenance. 

Second,  that  money  so  paid  to  any 
town  shall  be  expended  by  the  town 
superintendent  subject  to  the  approval 
and  supervision  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  highways. 

The  granting  of  this  money,  of 
course,  on  a  per  mile  basis  does  not  mean  that 
the  same  sum  of  money  will  be  spent  on  every* 
mile  of  highway  in  the  town.  In  fact,  a  portion 
of  it  may  be  used  to  build  small  stretches  of  per¬ 
manent  highway  of  gravel  or  of  some  other 
cheap  road  building  material.  Such  a  policy  might 
result  in  time  in  improved  roads  for  every  well 
traveled  section  of  the  town. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  by  the  State  necessary  to  meet  this 
program  will  not  be  more  than  $4,050,000  and 
probably  will  average  about  $3,750,000  for  the 
next  five  years. 

This  program,  If  carried  out,  will  give  tem¬ 
porary  relief  to  hundreds  of  farm  communities 
and  it  will  help  slowly  to  solve  the  dirt  road  pro¬ 
blem.  The  law  passed  last  year  giving  the  coun¬ 
ties  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  gasoline  tax 
will  also  help  gradually  to  solve  the  dirt  road 
problem  because  every  mile  of  permanent  county 
road  that  is  built  takes  so  much  of  the  town  road 

“out  of  the  mud”. 

♦ 

A  Hard  Road  to  Every  Good  Farm 

The  Governor's  Commission  believes,  however, 
that  the  State  should  proceed  even  faster  to  help 
farmers  improve  their  dirt  roads.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission  that 
a  further  study  should  be  made  of  the  town  road 
situation  with  a  view  of  finding  some  way,  pos¬ 
sibly  through  a  State  bond  issue,  to  obtain  $100,- 
000,000,  or  whatever  part  of  this  sum  is  needed, 
a  portion  of  which  could  be  used  every  year  for 
the  next  ten  years  to  build  permanent  town  roads. 

{Continued  on  Page  22) 


For  a  Square  Deal  to  the  Dirt  Road  Farmer 

A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  held  its  first  meeting.  On  the  Commis¬ 
sion  were  representatives  of  all  the  farm  organizations,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  the  farm  press,  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  five  Master  Farmers. 

During  the  first  meetings  of  the  Commission,  every  member 
was  hopeful  that  at  least  a  little  might  be  done  to  help  the  road, 
school  and  farm  tax  problems,  but  no  one  dreamed  that  half  could 
be  accomplished  that  was  finally  written  into  law.  Taken  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  the  best  and  most  helpful  farm  legislation  probably 
ever  put  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York  in  one  legislative 
session. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  Commission  took  up 
another  great  problem,  that  of  getting  more  help  for  the  town  and 
dirt  roads.  After  an  all-day  discussion,  a  plan  was  evolved  which 
will  be  just  as  helpful  as  any  of  the  fine  farm  laws  passed  last 
year.  This  whole  dirt  road  situation  is  explained  on  this  page,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  plan  or  recommendation  which  the  Commission 
has  just  made  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  to  pull  the 
town  roads  out  of  the  mud. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  New  York  still  live 
on  these  dirt  roads.  This  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  citizens  who  believe  in  a  square  deal. 
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USERS  say: 

400  pounds  of  Nitro- 
phoska  produced  243 
bushels  of  potatoes, 
whereas  1200  pounds 
of  5-10-5  produced  234 
bushels.  The  part  that 
appealsto  usisthefact 
that  with  Nitrophoska 
there  is  onlyone-third 
as  much  fertilizer  to 
handle. 

— Frank  French  &  Son, 
Avoca,  New  York 

Results  obtained  on 
corn,  melons,  pota¬ 
toes,  truck  crops  and 
tobacco  were  very 
satisfactory.  We^ised 
three  tons  of  Nitro¬ 
phoska  last  year  and 
are  going  to  continue 
to  use  it. 

■ — Morse  Brossman, 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 


TX7HEN  V°ii  see  an  airplane  wing- 
*  V  ing  its  way  like  a  bird  in  the  sky, 
or  hear  a  voice  from  a  thousand  miles 
as  though  the  speaker  were  by  your 
side — then  you  realize  that  man  is 
making  tremendous  progress. 

But  progress  is  not  confined  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication.  Prog¬ 
ress  in  the  production  of  plant-food 
for  your  crops  is  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able.  Nitrophoska  is  the  modern  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizer,  just  as  the  radio  is 
the  modern  means  of  communication. 

You  can  reduce  your  fertilizer  cost  per  acre 
by  using  Nitrophoska  —  the  modern  concen¬ 
trated  complete  fertilizer  containing  60%  of 
real  plant-food  (15%  Nitrogen,  30%  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  15%  Potash).  It  costs  less  per 
unit  of  plant-food,  and  you  handle  only  one 
bag  instead  of  four! 

Nitrophoska  is  the  proven  economical  fertil¬ 
izer  for  potatoes,  vegetables,  pastures,  corn  and 
most  other  crops.  Send  at  once  for  important 
free  book  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1725 
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BOOK 

Pedigreed  by  a  53  year  record 
of  Super-Quality,  tested  for  abundant 
life,  guaranteed  by  a  money  back 
bond,  Maule  Seeds  are  outstandingly 
desirable.  Send  for  Maule’s  FREE 
Seed  Book  today,  and  learn  how  to 
have  a  gorgeous  garden  at  low  cost. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
402  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
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ood  Seeds 

produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks- — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

161  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  Ill. 
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Farm  Seed  Catalog 


FOR  1930 


is  ready  for  mailing.  The  leading  American 
strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  illustrated  through¬ 
out  in  colors. 

It  tells  the  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Sit¬ 
uation.  An  infallible  guide  to  every  Farmer. 
Written  for  Farmers,  by  Farmers  and  Seed- 
growers. 

We  grow  and  sell  best  quality  only  and  save 
you  money. 

Dibble’s  40  pound  Seed  Oats  $1.00  a  bushel. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  as  low  as  $2.00  a  bushel. 
Dibble’s  D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  seeds 
99.50  pure  or  better  at  surprisingly  low  figures, 
as  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  car  load  purchases. 
Dibble’s  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  in  fact  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Farm”  at  prices  yon  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Send  the  coupon  below  today  or  your  address 
on  a  Postal  Card. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  Price  List. 

Name  - - 

Post  Office  - - - - 

State  - .... _ 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Some  Reasons  for  the  Results  We  Get 


Af.  C.  Burritt 


LAST  week  we  „  ,  ,  „ 

began  to  look  ^ 

ahead  into  the  coming  year  with  its 
plans  and  possibilities.  Continuing  to 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  coming 
season  I  want  to  talk  about  some  of 

the  suggestions 
brought  out  in  our 
recent  extension 
school,  because  I 
think  that  they 
have  rather  wide 
application  to  the 
problems  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  western 
New  York  apple 
belt.  These  ideas 
are  not  new,  but 
they  are  supported 
by  new  data  which 
make  them  more 

convincing. 

In  order  to  check  the  well  known 
data  gathered  from  farms  in  Newfane 
township,  Niagara  County,  in  another 
county,  a  similar  survey  has  been  be¬ 
gun  in  the  township  of  Parma,  Mon¬ 
roe  County.  One  hundred  and  nine 
farms  averaging  85  acres  per  farm  and 
valued  at  an  average  of  $160.  per  acre 
were  visited  and  quite  complete  data 
gathered.  These  farms  had  an  average 
of  13  acres  of  apples,  2.4  acres  of  pears, 
.9  acres  of  cherries  and  1.9  acres  of 
peaches.  In  1928  the  average  income 
was  $2714,  the  average  expenses  $2084, 
leaving  $630  with  which  to  pay  interest 
on  the  investment  and  the  operator’s 
labor.  Since  the  average  investment 
was  $16,020,  $801  were  required  to  pay 
5  per  cent  interest,  leaving  a  minus 
$171  for  the  operator’s  labor  income. 
There  was,  of  course,  great  variation 
in  all  these  factors.  Four  men  lost 
$2000  or  more  and  four  men  made 
more  than  $2000,  with  all  degrees  be¬ 
tween. 

Yield  Affects  Income 

An  analysis  of  this  data  reveals  some 
of  the  reasons  for  success  and  failure. 
Two  things  are  outstanding.  Those  far¬ 
mers  made  the  most  money  who  (1) 
had  the  largest  yield  of  apples  per 
acre;  (2)  had  additional  sources  of  in¬ 
come  to  apples,  notably  in  this  area, 
milk  products  and  cabbage.  Converse¬ 
ly  reasons  for  low  labor  incomes  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  too  low  apple  yields,  too 
little  income  from  other  sources  and 
too  high  valuations.  Sixteen  farms 
which  had  an  average  apple  yield  of 
only  49  bushels  per  acre  lost  $828, 
while  14  farms  which  averaged  162 
bushels  of  apples  per  acre  averaged  to 
make  $1139  as  a  labor  income,  and 
others  made  labor  incomes  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  yield  of  apples.  Low 
yields  are  mainly  caused  by  poor  var¬ 
ieties  on  poor  soils,  by  neglect,  by  lack 
of  pollination  and  by  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  can  be  remedied 
and  some  cannot.  Trees  of  poor  varie¬ 
ties  or  trees  on  poor  soils  can  be  pulled 
out,  better  care  can  be  given,  pollina¬ 
tors  and  bees  can  be  provided.  The 
weather  unfortunately  can  only  be 
talked  about. 

Other  Sources  of  Income 

Again  the  farms  selling  fluid  milk 
in  addition  to  apples  averaged  a  labor 
income  of  $492.  Those  farms  which 
sold  fluid  milk  from  good  cows  and  at 
least  $100  worth  of  cabbage,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  apples,  averaged  $887  labor 
income.  To  make  money  in  the  apple 
belt  then  it  appears  that  a  farmer 
should  diversify  with  live  stock  pro¬ 
ducts  and  cash  crops  particularly  cab¬ 
bage.  Only  40  of  the  109  farms  pro¬ 
duced  cabbage,  26  beans  and  12  toma¬ 
toes.  Only  38  out  of  109  farms  sold 
fluid  milk  of  which  only  8  farms  had 
cows  averaging  more  than  7000  pounds 
of  milk  per  cow.  Clearly  there  is  a 
chance  for  the  majority  of  farmers  to 
diversify  with  better  live  stock  and 
more  cash  crops  and  experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  will  pay  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent  of  far- 


RT  TR  R  T’T’T  mers  have  already 

DUKKll  1  learned  these  les¬ 

sons  and  put  them  into  practice,  An¬ 
other  twenty-five  per  cent  may  have 
been  half  convinced  and  this  concrete 
evidence  may  complete  the  lesson  and 
result  in  action.  Still  others  will  scoff 
at  such  facts  and  travel  on  in  the  old 
rut  without  change.  No  survey  and  no 
extension  teaching  can  be  of  any 
money  value  to  a  particular  individual 
without  action  on  his  part.  Meanwhile, 
the  factors  which  cause  success  or 
failure  continue  to  operate  inexorably. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  to  still 
further  revise  our  ideas  of  the  value 
of  our  land  and  orchards.  Certainly  the 
record  of  1928  does  not  justify  them. 
But  weather  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
large  factor  in  low  yields  and  low  re¬ 
turns  during  the  last  three  years.  It 
will  require  a  record  over  a  longer  per¬ 
iod  of  years  to  determine  a  dependable 
average. 

For  the  first  time  since  June  1928, 
we  have  an'  ample  supply  of  water. 
The  rains  of  the  warm  period  in  the 
first  week  in  January  have  filled  our 
cisterns  and  wells  and  the  water  short¬ 
age,  the  most  prolonged  in  years,  is 
over.  Just  now  with  another  sudden 
turn  from  warm  rain  to  cold  we  are 
in  the  grip  of  a  third  ice  storm  though 
not'as  severe  as  the  last. — Hilton,  N.  Y., 
January  12,  1930. 


“I, 


Public  Money  for  Fairs 

NOTE  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of 
Lour  local  papers  that  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  appropriated 
$5,000.  to  the  so-called  agricultural 
fair.  I  understand  that  the  New  York 
State  legislature  appropriates  certain 
moneys  toward  the  support  of  these 
fairs,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  noted  where  county  money  has 
been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

“We  farmers  and  fruit  growers  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  rural  districts  expected 
some  relief  from  taxation,  due  to  leg¬ 
islation  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
session  a  year  ago. 

“There  are  grave  doubts  by  many 
people  in  many  counties  as  to  whether 
many  of  the  so-called  county  fairs  are 
of  benefit  or  advantage  to  agriculture 
in  the  counties  in  which  they  are  held. 

“I  would  like  to  see  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  farmers  as  to  whether  the 
policy  of  appropriating  county  money 
for  the  support  of  these  institutions  is 
a  good  one. — B.  D.  V.” 

Editor’s  Note — This  farmer  is  right — 
that  this  is  the  time  to  go  slowly  on  ap¬ 
propriations  of  public  money  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  We  believe,  however,  that  fairs  have 
a  place  and  do  much  good  when  rightly 
conducted.  By  this,  we  mean  that  they 
should  be  real  farm  fairs  with  exhibitions 
of  local  farm  products  and  animals,  and 
with  rural  sports.  Some  fairs  do  more 
harm  than  good  with  questionable  mid¬ 
ways  and  by  spending  too  much  money 
on  racing.  What  do  you  think  about  it  f 


Farming  in  Russia 

FARMERS  in  American  Agriculturist 
territory  will  be  interested  to  compare 
the  situation  here  with  conditions  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Josef  Stalin,  who  is  practically  the 
ruler  of  Soviet  Russia,  in  a  recent  speech 
made  a  number  of  statements  of  grave 
concern  to  one  class  of  Russian  peasants. 
This  class  known  as  Kulaks,  are  among 
the  larger  peasant  land  holders  and  up 
to  date  have  not  been  interfered  with  by 
the  Russian  government.  Stalin  intimated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  interfere  with 
them  until  farms  operated  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  system  could  not  produce  wheat 
in  sufficiently  large  amounts  to  feed  the 
country.  Apparently  this  has  now  been 
done  and  Stalin  declares  that  if  the  one 
million  Kulak  families  continue  to  resist 
the  cooperative  farming  movement  they 
will  be  expelled  from  their  holdings  . 
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In  Praise  of  Connecticut 

( Continued  from  Fage  3) 

outcross  of  hard-headed,  stern-think¬ 
ing  Connecticut  Puritans  and  during 
all  the  formative  years  of  my  life  the 
solemn  sonorous  prohibitions  of  the 
Decalogue — translated  into  terms  of 
our  life — seemed  to  me  natural,  fitting 
and  just.  I  confess  that  with  the  years 
I  have  left  behind  a  good  deal  of  this 
— more  than  I  wish.  To  me  this  transi¬ 
tion  seems  not  emancipation — the  at¬ 
taining  of  new  and  better  standards 
but  rather  the  perishing  of  ideals. 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  sometime  potent 
speaker  of  Congress  once  boasted  that 
“Puritanism  is  just  like  malaria — once 
it  gets  into  your  system  you  can’t 
shake  it  off”. 

I  like  to  please  my  fancy  with  the 
thought  that  in  these  little  valleys  in 
some  of  these  weatherbeaten  farm 
houses  under  their  ancient  trees  is  to 
be  sought  the  last  refuge  of  the  de¬ 
votees  of  the  religious  philosophv  of 
Thomas  Hooker  and  the  giant  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  and  when  they  go  there 
will  be  no  successors. 

Life  to  these  men  and  to  their  fol¬ 
lowers  was  a  very  solemn  thing.  Per¬ 
haps  in  their  religious  phraseology 
they  referred  to  it  as  a  vale  of  tears. 
Rather  I  think  they  thought  of  it  as  a 
night’s  camping  ground  on  their  way 
to  a  better  land.  Yet  a  strange  part  of 
it  is  this.  They  were  not  so  much  zea¬ 
lots  and  mystics  but  that  they  managed 
to  win  from  a  somewhat  unfavorable 
and  forbidding  land,  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  beyond  that  attained  at  that  date 
anywhere  else  in  their  country. 

In  a  broad  way,  four  major  streams 
of  migration  (with  many  lesser  rills) 
reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  United 
States.  The  Spaniard  came  first  and 
saw  and  conquered  and  left  hardly  a 
trace  behind.  The  Englishman  whom 
we  call  the  Cavalier  came  and  on 
southern  tidewater  and  coastal  plain 
he  reared  a  strange  baronial  civilization 
which  will  always  remain  the  dream 
of  the  romancer  and  spinner  of  tales. 

But  when  they  tried  to  people  the 
hinterland  of  the  Alleghanies  they  lost 
their  way  and  became  the  Mountain 
Whites — a  strange  backwater  of  civili¬ 
zation  where  men  still  use  the  vpcabu- 
larv  of  Shakespeare  and  the  manners 
of  Good  Queen  Bess. 

The  Dutch,  surely  a  hardy  and  ten¬ 
acious  folk,  came  but  somehow  or 
other  they  never  left  many  enduring 
monuments  beyond  the  New  York  Val¬ 
leys  that  they  first  made  their  own. 

But  the  Puritans  there  came — -Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Fish  says  the  number  is  al¬ 
most  exactly— some  26000  of  them  and 
by  1640  the  stream  came  definitely  to 
an  end  nor  were  there  further  impor¬ 
tant  additions  for  a  hundred  years. 

Probablv  they  were  the  most  virile, 
fecund  folk  in  history.  Statisticians 
have  said  that  by  their  natural  increase 
alone  they  doubled  in  numbers  every 
13  years  and  if  the  increase  rate  of 
their  first  two  centuries  had  been  main¬ 
tained  we  might  have  had  in  America 
a  population  problem  as  serious  as  any¬ 
thing  Malthus  ever  imagined. 

In  less  than  a  century  and  a  half 
they  filled  their  own  borders  and  using 
the  Hudson  River  as  a  jumping  off 
point  they  filled  Western  New  York  : 
and  Ohio  and  all  the  States  beyond. 
When  it  comes  to  impressing  the  seal 
of  their  culture  on  American  life,  sure¬ 
ly  the  Puritan  hath  conquered.  I  call 
them  the  dauntless  breed.  x 

Judged  by  their  formal  creeds,  their 
faith  seems  hard  and  dour  enough.  I 
feel  sure  their  creeds  were  very  much 
worse  than  their  beliefs.  In  their 
thought  there  was  not  enough  place 
for  that  laughter  and  demonstrative  af¬ 
fection  and  pleasant  badinage  which 
for  us  makes  this  world  so  good. 

But  even  so — they  lived  singularly 
earnest,  purposeful,  conquering  lives 
and  when  they  made  their  exit  from 
this  sphere,  they  went  very  sure  of  > 
themselves  and  with  their  heads  held 
high. 


Strict  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Import  Act  has  resulted  in  a  large  de¬ 
crease  in  milk  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  in  raising  the  general 
quality  of  the  1929  imports  to  a  much 
higher  level  than  ever  before. 


MANURE 


One  ton  of  Manure  con¬ 
tains  only  27  lbs.  of  real 
plant  food. 


3-8-3  COMMERCIAL 
MIXED  FERTILIZER 


One  ton  of  3-8-3  mixture 
contains  only  280  lbs.  of 
real  plant  food. 


ammo-phos/b" 


One  ton  of  Ammo-Phos 
“B”  contains  730  lbs.  of 
real  plant  food. 


One  ton  of  Ammo-Phos 
“A”  contains  1140  lbs.  of 
real  plant  food. 


What  is  “One  Ton  of  Fertilizer”? 


Intelligent  farmers,  checking  their  own  results  against 
those  secured  by  state  and  national  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  turn  to  high-analysis  fertilizers. 
These  materials  give  them  higher  plant  food  values 
per  ton.  By  using  them  farmers  get  greater  crop 
returns  without  increasing  either  land  or  labor 
costs.  With  Ammo-Phos  high-analysis  fertilizer, 
excellent  field  results  are  obtained,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  direct  saving  of  two-thirds  the  former 
costs  of  hauling,  handling,  storing  and  distributing. 

In  free-running  Ammo-Phos,  the  fertilizer  with  the 
good  qualities  built  in,  one  purchases  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  plant  food  at  unit  cost  no  greater  than  that  of 
those  elements  when  bought  in  low-grade  materials 
that  are  bulky  to  handle,  haul  and  store.  Ammo- 
Phos,  whether  used  alone  or  in  mixture  with  other 
materials,  lays  the  foundation  for  production  with 


economy,  which  is  the  basis  of  profitable  farming. 
Farmers  know  this.  Consequently,  last  year  all  stocks 
of  Ammo-Phos  were  bought  out,  long  before  the 
demand  was  met.  Now,  with  our  facilities  doubled, 
we  can  promise  ample  supplies. 

Ammo-Phos  is  clean,  free-running,  granular  in  form — 
the  product  of  careful  manufacture  and  packaging. 
It  does  not  cake,  lump  nor  pebble.  Ammo-Phos  A 
contains  11%  nitrogen  and  46%  phosphoric  acid; 
Ammo-Phos  B  contains  163^%  nitrogen  and  20% 
phosphoric  acid.  Ammo-Phos  is  available  in  strong, 
new,  even-weighted  100  lb.  bags  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion,  and  also  may  be  secured  in  commercial  mixers. 

Send  the  coupon  for  free,  new  booklet  telling  the 
remarkable  story  of  results  with  Ammo-Phos  and 
Ammo-Phos  mixtures. 


Stocks  of  Ammo-Phos  are  carried  by  the  Eastern  State  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Old  Deerfield  Fertilizer  Co.,  South  Deerfield, 
Mass.;  The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Rochester,  New  York;  Higgins  Fertilizer  Co.,  and  A. W.  H iggins  Co.,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine;  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowdoinham,  Maine;  Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Olds  Whipple,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Rogers  S’  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Chamberlin  &  Barclay,  Cranbury,  N.  J.;  Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Exchange,  Freehold, 
N.  J.;  Rooney  S1  Ely,  Engtishtown,  N.  J.;  and  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


dMMVPFKTS 

HIGH- ANALYSIS  FERTILIZERS 

li  \  1)  11%  Nitrogen  1 Nitrogen 

XV  46%  Phosphoric  Acid  JD  20%  Phosphoric  Acid 


American  Cyanamid  Company 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  high-analysis  fertilizers. 

Name . 

Address . ’ . 

(or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 

City . State . 


FIELD  SEEDS 


higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field 
crops  have  been  produced  recently  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay 
much  better.  We  specialize  in  seeds  of  these 
improved  strains.  Our  catalog  gives  all  the 
facts.  Every  progressive  farmer  should  read  it. 
Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


gurpee’5 


Gi'OW 

The  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden — read 
all  about  them  in 

Burpee’s  Annual 
It  describes  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

A  million  people  use  it  as 
their  garden  guide. 

Write  for  your  ANNUAL 
today.  It’s  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“I  saw  it  in  American  A griculturistJ* 


fee  Sets-u)atei‘S  -covers , 

■1S000 Plants 

.?  fesBsssEa  a  D  AY* 


'  toe.  Cabbage,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  etc. — 
properly  Bet,  watered  ana  covered  m  one 
operation  by  this  easily  operated  $6.00 
plant  setter.  No  waiting  for  wet  weather. 
Every  plant  set  this  way  will  grow.  Acrv 
yield  will  be  greater  and  planting  cost  will 
be  much  less  compared  to  old-fashioned  way. 
Save  money.  Get  a  better  crop.  Obtain 
Masters  Rapid  Plant  Setters  from  your  dealer 
[,  now  or  write  for  free  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4916  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  D.  CHICAGO 


MASTERS  RAPID 
PLANT  SETTER 


Northern  grown  and  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy.  Replaced  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

if  not  satisfactory. 

We  also  sell  all  seeds  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College.  32 
years  in  business.  Write  for 
catalogue  free. 


FDRRE5T  SEED  CO 

*>nnTi  a  ki  n  xicia/  vrmu  . 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees  $5.00; 

$7.50  per  100  and  up.  Yellow  Delicious  and  Blood  Red 
Delicious  apples.  In  small  or  large  lots.  Plums,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental 
trees,  vines,  evergreens,  shrubs.  Free  catalog. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 

HOWARD  GILLET 


—36  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  FREE. 

BOX  J,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER 


— $10.50  per  bushel,  double  recleaned, 
buckhorn  and  dodder  free.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory.  Have  big  crop.  Buy 
direct  from  producing  section.  Quality  extra  fine.  Priced 
bedrock.  Sweet  clover,  scarified,  $3.90;  unhulled,  $1.90; 
new  timothy.  $2.50;  hardy  northern  alfalfa.  $9.90; 
sealed  Grimm,  U.  S.  Verified  origin,  $16.80.  Other  farm 
seeds  at  lowest  prices.  All  guaranteed  and  sacked. 
Write  for  samples  and  circular  matter. 

FRANK  SINN,  BOX  480,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Seed  Corn 

JOHN  KENNEL 


Lancaster  County,  sure  crop,  good 
type,  high  germination. 

$3.50  bushel 

:  ::  PARKESBURG,  PA. 


We  Sell  Special  Strains 

all  the  seeds  recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  See  our  advertisement  this  issue  on  page  7. 
THE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Apple  Trees  1 


will  pay  you  a  better  profit  if  you  feed  them  with  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  Makes  larger  yield  the  year  it  is  applied.  Cuts  down 
loss  from  “June  drop.”  Stimulates  spur  growth  which  means 
more  fruit  buds  the  next  year.  Keeps  trees  healthy  and  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease. 


WHEAT  FIELDS 

will  pay  you  a  better  profit  if  you  fertilize  them  with  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Yield  is  often  increased  15  or  more  bushels 
per  acre . . .  Better  wheat,  too,  at  lower  cost  per  bushel.  Makes 
it  grow  quickly.  Encourages  stooling  and  adds  to  the  protein 
content  of  the  grain. 


FREE  Fertilizer  Book 


Our  new  64-page  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Your  Crops”  is  just 
off  the  press.  Free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1,  or  tear  out  this  ad 
and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  1 8-D 
1830-1930— An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  C  ,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATORS 


Famous  Everywhere 


because  one  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40%  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalogue. 


State  number  of  trees. 

The  Sproul  Mfg.  Co. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A  New  Catalog 

Money  Saving  Prices 

Buy  trees  from  an  old-established  con¬ 
cern  with  a  nation-wide  reputation  for 
honest  dealing  for  50  years. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  names  of  Kelly 
Tree  owners  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as 
commercial  growers. 

Write  for  latest 
Catalog  —  showing 
fruits  in  color.  You 
deal  direct  with 
us  at  wholesale 
prices.  Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
341  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  18  80 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Apples  in  English  Markets 

( Continued  from,  First  Page ) 


exclusive  marketing  privileges  in  the 
Covent  Garden  area.  This  Corporation 
leases  shops  and  stalls  to  dealers,  at¬ 
tends  to  the  sanitation  of  the  market 
area,  and  collects  tolls  and  porterage 
on  all  produce  that  moves  through  the 
market.  Only  dealers  sell  in  the  en¬ 
closed  court,  but  farmers  offer  their 
produce  for  sale  in  the  open  air  parts 
of  the  market. 

Methods  of  Sale 

Auction  selling  in  the  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Market  is  relatively  unimportant, 
and  is  used  mostly  for  moving  lots  that 
demand  immediate  disposal.  In  August, 
when  the  writer  visited  this  market, 
home-grown  Green  Gage  plums,  in 
half  bushel  willow  baskets,  were  being 
auctioned.  There  were  no  catalogs 
available.  One  basket  of  each  lot  was 
exhibited  by  the  auctioneer.  Two  auc¬ 
tion  sales  were  being  conducted  with¬ 
in  40  feet  of  one  another  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  have 
half  a  dozen  such  sales  going  on  in 
the  same  room  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  no  public  cold  storage  fa¬ 
cilities  available  in  or  near  the  Covent 
Garden  Market.  Since  there  is  a  rather 
general  prejudice  in  Europe  against 
cold  storage,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  facilities  would  be  used  if  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  important  for  American  ship¬ 
pers  to  bear  this  prejudice  in  mind. 

British  Produce  Trade  Cordial 

No  one  could  have  been  more  cor¬ 
dial  or  frank  with  the  writer  than  the 
wholesalers  visited  in  the  London  mar¬ 
kets.  One  of  these  wholesalers  ordinari¬ 
ly  handles  a  large  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  apples,  both  barreled  and  boxed. 
His  comments  should  interest  progres¬ 
sive  apple  growers.  According  to  this 
gentleman,  the  main  fault  with 
American  apples  is  that  they  are 
bruised  so  much  in  packing.  He  was 
firmly  convinced  that  apples  intended 
for  exporting  from  the  United  States 
should  be  packed  by  hand,  in  barrel 
or  box,  and  was  positive  that  the  price 
would  be  three  or  four  shillings  more 
per  barrel  if  this  procedure  were  fol¬ 
lowed.  Such  apple  packages  should 
bear  a  label  showing  that  they  had 
been  hand  packed.  This  gentleman  re¬ 
garded  York  Imperials,  Yellow  New- 
towns,  and  Jonathans,  as  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  dessert  apples  on  the  London  mar¬ 
ket.  For  culinary  purposes,  London 
housewives  regard  Greenings,  and 
Baldwins  as  superior  to  any  other  vari¬ 
eties,  but  this  demand  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  local  crop. 
It  was  suggested  that  growers  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  British  culinary  market 
should  ship  about  90  per  cent  Green¬ 
ings,  and  10  per  cent  Baldwins. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cov¬ 
ent  Garden  Market  will  continue  to  oc¬ 
cupy  an  outstanding  position  in  London 
in  the  distribution  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
limiting  of  consignments  to  the  Covent 
Garden  Market  will  be  advantageous 
to  American  shippers  in  that  it  will 
eliminate  cartage  and  rehandling  of 
those  supplies  not  required  for  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  in  the  London  metro¬ 
politan  district.  It  will  probably  be  of 
greater  advantage  for  American  ship¬ 
pers  to  consign  produce  to  the  Monu¬ 
ment  Market  in  London. 

The  Monument  or  Pudding 
Lane  Market 

The  Monument  Market  lies  in  close 
proximity  to  the  wharves  on  the  river 
Thames.  It  is  the  most  important  auc¬ 
tion  center  in  London  for  disposing  of 
American  fruits  and  vegetables.  Fruit 
from  America  is  ordinarily  stored  in 
the  sheds  of  nearby  wharves  and  sam¬ 
ples  are  shown  in  the  private  show 
rooms  of  the  brokers  handling  the  fruit. 
Sales  are  conducted  in  the  usual  auc¬ 
tion  manner  by  four  firms  of  brokers 
who  sell  alternately  in  the  same  auc¬ 
tion  room.  No  samples  are  shown  in 
the  salesroom  at  time  of  sale. 

Liverpool 

Liverpool  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  European  port  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  American  produce. 

The  docks  at  Liverpool  at  which 
fruit  cargoes  arrive  are  located  about 


a  mile  from  the  place  of  sale.  Unload¬ 
ing  is  a  complicated,  highly-organized 
process.  The  fruit  packages  are  first 
removed  from  the  ship  side  and  piled 
on  the  dock  under  direction  of  a  Master 
Porter  who  works  under  definite  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Mersey  Dock 
and  Harbor  Board. 

Buyers  often  examine  the  fruit  be¬ 
fore  the  ship  is  completely  unloaded. 
These  buyers  roam  around  the  docks, 
opening  any  and  as  many  barrels  as 
they  desire  and  obtaining  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  as  well  as  of  the  relative 
slackness  or  tightness  of  the  pack  on 
which  to  base  their  bids  at  the  auction 
later. 

When  all  the  fruit  has  been  unload¬ 
ed,  two  samples  are  selected  from  each 
lot.  The  broker  does  not  guarantee 
these  samples  to  be  representative  of 
the  lot  but  usually  tries  to  select  aver¬ 
age  packages. 

These  samples  are  then  taken  to  the 
basement  of  the  auction  salesroom  and 
when  the  lot,  which  they  represent,  is 
put  up  for  sale  at  auction,  the  samples 
are  placed  on  elevators  and  hoisted  up 
to  the  salesroom,  directly  in  front  of 
the  auctioneer  and  in  full  view  of  the 
buyers.  In  the  case  of  barreled  fruits, 
one  of  the  samples  is  merely  opened 
up  and  the  “face”  displayed.  The  other 
barrel,  however,  is  dumped  upside 
down  into  a  large  shallow  basket  so 
all  buyers  may  see  exactly  how  nearly 
the  contents  of  the  barrel  resemble 
the  face.  Individual  apples  from  these 
sample  barrels  are  usually  tossed  to 
buyers  in  the  auction  room  so  they 
may  make  an  even  closer  inspection. 
This  practice  of  thoroughly  examining 
the  contents  of  a  barrel  should  demon¬ 
strate  clearly  the  futility  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  some  American  shippers  in  us¬ 
ing  only  the  best  apples  for  “facing” 
the  barrel  or  box.  No  fruit  should  be 
exported  to  European  markets  unless 
the  “face”  does  accurately  represent 
the  average  content  of  the  entire  pack¬ 
age.  The  buyers  make  so  minute  an 
examination  that  they  soon  learn  the 
true  situation  and  their  bids  for  a  lot 
in  which  the  sample  package  shows 
“face”  and  contents  unlike  are  likely 
to  be  considerably  depressed. 

Services  Rendered 

The  auction  method  of  selling  im¬ 
ported  fruits  and  vegetables  is  by  far 
the  outstanding  method  of  sale  in 
Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  private  sales  are  based 
on  the  prices  which  will  later  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  auction  sales.  It  follows 
that  American  shippers  are  consider¬ 
ably  interested  in  the  methods  of  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  auction  broker. 

In  addition  to  supervising  the  unload¬ 
ing,  display,  and  sale  of  imported  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  broker  must  direct 
delivery  after  sale  and  settle  any  dis¬ 
putes  which  may  arise.  The  broker 
guarantees  all  sales.  This  means  that 
while  the  auction  broker  usually  re¬ 
mits  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the 
shipper  within  three  days,  he  may  not 
make  full  collection  from  the  buyers 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Many  American  shippers  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  the  charges  made 
by  European  fruit  and  vegetable  bro¬ 
kers  or  commission  firms  for  handling 
imported  produce.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
European  brokers  really  make  two 
charges  for  their  services.  For  actual 
sales  service,  a  commission  charge  is 
usually  made.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
“consolidated  handling  charge”  is  as¬ 
sessed.  These  charges  are  so  highly 
variable  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
American  shippers  to  ascertain  accur¬ 
ately  what  they  are  paying  for  sales 
service  and  what  for  transportation 
and  handling. 

Commission  Charges 

These  charges  vary  greatly  in  all 
markets,  both  with  the  individual  bro¬ 
ker  or  receiver  and  with  the  individual 
shipment.  In  Covent  Garden,  the  com¬ 
mission  rate  on  consignments,  which 
are  sold  at  private  sale,  is  usually 
from  five  to  six  per  cent.  In  the  Monu¬ 
ment  Market,  the  commission  rate  on 
“spot”  lots  or  those  delivered  by  the 
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Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health- 
giving  vegetables  is  grow¬ 
ing;  wayside  markets  open 
new  opportunities  for  quick, 
profitable  sales.  Use 

Isbell’s 

New  Seed  Annual 


for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information— tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for.  best  results— over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in 
natural  colors. 


Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 


Write  Today! 


A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from-grower 

Sricesonfarm,  vegetable  and 
ower  seeds.  It’s  Free. 


ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Growers 
172  Mechanic  St. 

JACKSON  (52)  MICH. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Or- 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proo; 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  foe  free  catalog 

AeerfciB  Iras  Rooting  Co.  -ita.  49  Hiddletow, 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


You  Can’t  Blame  Us 


For  Printing  This 

Mr.  B.  F.  Arthur,  owner  of  the  Linden 
Orchards,  Winchester,  Virginia,  wrote  the 
following  letter  which  every  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  should  read: 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

Higganum,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  started  our  Orchard  Flexible  Double 
Action  Tractor  and  we  are  certainly  delighted  with 
the  work  it  does. 

It  is  the  only  disk  that  ever  ran  in  our  orchards 
that  did  not  require  weighting  down  with  sand 
bags  or  stone  weights,  and  we  find  the  flexible 
feature  most  excellent  for  ringing  and  cutting 
around  the  trees  in  a  continuous  circle.  There  is  no 
dragging  effect  as  in  rigid  machines  and  a  Fordson 
Tractor  walks  off  with  it  up  steep  hills.  It  has  so 
far  run  over  rocks,  breaks  and  loosens  stones 
WITHOUT  EVEN  CHIPPING  A  SINGLE  DISK. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  let  you  know  the  satisfaction 
this  “Cutaway  Harrow”  is  giving  us. 

LINDEN  ORCHARDS, 

Winchester,  Virginia. 

Here’s  what  he  wrote  about 


Double  Action  Harrow 


combines  the  utmost  in  flexibility  with  the  ut¬ 
most  in  efficiency.  Like  all  Clark  “Cutaway” 
tillage  implements,  it  does  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  in  the  shortest  time. 

Light  draft.  The  front  section  can  be  used 
separately  if  desired  as  rear  section  is  detach¬ 
able. 

The  disks  are  made  of  cutlery  steel — heat 
treated  and  forged  sharp.  Forged  edge  disks, 
found  only  on  Clark  “Cutaways”  won’t  crack, 
break  or  chip  even  when  used  on  stony  ground. 
They  outlast  2  to  3  sets  of  other  disks.  Uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years. 

Choice  of  cutout  or  solid  disks  same  price. 

Clip  coupoTi  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells  more 
about  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Flexible  Double  Ac¬ 
tion  Harrow ;  also  about  double  action  rigid 
frame  harrows  and  other  tillage  implements. 
Valuable  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  also 
sent  FREE. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

78  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


prices  and  book. 


Name 


Address  _ 


shipper,  is  as  low  as  2  per  ment,  and 
from  five  to  six  per  cent  for  “direct” 
lots  where  the  broker  has  to  finance 
freight,  insurance,  handling  charges, 
etc. 

In  the  Liverpool  Market,  brokerage 
charges  vary  from  three  per  cent  on 
“spot”  lots  to  seven  per  cent  on  “di¬ 
rect”  shipments.  Similar  variations  are 
found  in  other  British  markets. 

“Consolidated  Handling  Charges” 

The  term  “consolidated  handling 
charges”  which  is  so  glibly  quoted  by 
members  of  the  trade  in  England,  cov¬ 
ers  a  multitude  of  sins.  This  term  is 
supposed  to  cover  dock  or  wharfage 
dues  at  port  of  entry;  labor  for  receiv¬ 
ing,  piling  and  delivering  at  port  of 
entry;  market  tolls  and  porterage  fees 
in  various  markets,  etc.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  these  “consolidated 
handling  charges”  also  include  some 
profit  to  the  brokers  or  receivers  which 
is  really  revenue  in  addition  to  the 
commission  charge  made.  From  an 
American  point  of  view,  it  would  seem 
that  market  tolls  and  porterage  fees 
in  Covent  Garden  Market  are  actually 
rent  and  labor  charges  which  the  com¬ 
mission  firm  should  stand.  These  are 
ordinarily  passed  on  to  the  shipper. 
The  expense  of  printing  auction  cata¬ 
logs  is  usually  borne  by  the  auction 
firm  in  America.  In  England,  this  cost 
is  part  of  the  consolidated  handling 
charge!  Cable  and  exchange  fees  are 
often  charged  to  shippers  by  European 
brokers.  In  America,  such  items  are 
considered  part  of  the  expense  of  oper¬ 
ation  of  any  first-class  commission 
house  or  brokerage  firm. 

Indefinite  charges  like  these  are  a 
source  of  confusion  and  irritation  to 
American  shippers.  It  would  seem  that 
closer  adherence  to  actual  legitimate 
costs  and  commission  rates  on  the 
part  of  English  dealers  might  facili¬ 
tate  the  foreign  fruit  and  vegetable 
trade  appreciably, 

•  Empire  Marketing  Board 

In  these  days  when  all  eyes  are  turn¬ 
ed  toward  Washington  to  learn  of  the 
latest  achievements  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  somewhat  similar  organization 
has  been  functioning  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
In  1925,  the  British  Government  set  up 
an  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  with 
an  annual  grant  of  about  $5,000,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  trade 
in  Empire  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  committee  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  annual  grant  should  be 
used,  first,  to  create  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  voluntary  preference  for 
Empire  goods  and,  secondly,  to  con¬ 
duct  research  to  improve  the  quality 
and  supply  of  Empire  goods  for  sale 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Strikingly  at¬ 
tractive  posters  confront  the  public  in 
all  prominent  places,  urging  them  to 
“Buy  Empire  Products”.  Special  arti¬ 
cles  are  written  for  the  press.  Window 
dressing  competitions  are  held,  all  fea¬ 
turing  “Empire  Products”.  Many  edu¬ 
cational  moving  picture  films  are  used, 
showing  production  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  Dominions. 

Obviously,  the  intent  of  all  this  pub¬ 
licity  is  to  impress  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  British  Isles  the  fact  that 
only  if  the  British  people  use  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Dominions  can  the  Domin¬ 
ions  be  expected  to  furnish  the  desired 
outlet  for  British  industrial  goods. 

Future  Prospects 

The  extraordinarily  large  exports  of 
apples  during  1928  were  due  primarily 
to  a  short  crop  in  Europe.  It  is  unlike¬ 
ly  that  exports  in  the  near  future  will 
be  maintained  at  1928  levels.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  Dominion  fruits  will 
be  favored  more  and  more  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  United  States  fruit.  In 
view  of  the  steady  increase  in  demand, 
stimulated  by  advertising,  and  the  re¬ 
latively  undeveloped  fruit  areas  in 
Europe,  however,  it  is  likely  that  ship¬ 
pers  of  first-class  fruit  may  expect  a 
steady  though  slow  increase  in  export 
demand  during  the  next  five  or  ten 
years.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  increasing 
importance  that  American  shippers  ex¬ 
port  only  tightly  packed,  first-class 
fruit  if  they  desire  to  hold  or  expand 
European  outlets. 


Sorry, 

Mr.  Groundhog, 
you’re  ’way  be* 
hind  the  times! 

SIX  more  weeks  of  waiting  before  starting  to 
prepare  corn  and  oats  ground?  Your  shadow 
doesn’t  mean  that  to  a  "Caterpillar”,  farmer, 
Mr.  Groundhog! 

For  his  tractor  is  bigger  than  handicaps  o£ 
Jong  winters  —  bigger  than  costly  delays  late 
springs  used  to  mean  —  he  can  gain  several 
valuable  weeks. 

Effective  power !  There’s  the  answer.  Gener¬ 
ous  engine  power  enforced  by  positive  traction. 
No  wasteful  slippage.  The  tracks  conquer  soft 
spots — (their  pressure  on  the  ground  is  only 
one-fourth  as  heavy  per  square  inch  as  a  horse’s 
hoof) ! 

Time-honored  prophecies  fail — former  ideas 
of  tractor  performance  change  —  when  your 
farm  work  is  trusted  to  a  "Caterpillar”  track- 
type  Tractor. 

Prices — /.  o.  b.  Peoria,  Illinois 

TEN  .  .  .  $1100  TWENTY  .  $1900 

FIFTEEN  .  $1450  THIRTY  .  .  $2375 

SIXTY  .  .  $4175 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

PEORIA,  ILL.  and  SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIF.,  U.S.  A. 
Track-type  Tractors  Combines  Road  Machinery 
(There’s  a  " Caterpillar ”  Dealer  Near  You) 


TRACTOR 
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^ hy  have  a 

stable -full  of 

TIRED  COWS 


Why  do  your  cows  let  down  in 
winter?  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  get 
much  more  than  your  feed  money 
back?  Isn’t  it  because  you  expect 
too  much  of  the  herd  in  this  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  pace? 

Winter  feeding— with  little  suc¬ 
culent  green  food,  little  fresh  air 
and  exercise— puts  a  heavy  burden 
on  digestion  and  assimilation.  The 
milk  yield  falls  oft' — cows  get  “off 
feed,”  break  down.  What  a  drain 
to  have  even  a  few  such  laggards 
to  carry  along  when  feed  costs  are 
highest. 

Thousands  have  found 
the  answer 

Well-regulated  dairies  everywhere 
are  adopting  regular  winter  condi¬ 
tioning  with  KOW-KARE — turn¬ 
ing  losses  into  profits  by  maintain¬ 
ing  robust  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion.  Your  feed-money  can  only 
come  back  as  milk  money  when 


the  whole  herd  is  kept  to  a  high 
degree  of  milk-giving  efficiency. 

KOW-KARE  is  a  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder 
and  blood  purifier,  blended  with 
potent  herbs  and  roots.  This  invig- 
orator  of  the  milk-making  organs 
helps  the  cow  to  thrive  on  her  nat¬ 
ural  diet  and  ward  off  the  diseases 
that  interrupt  production.  For  a 
few  cents  per  month  per  cow  you 
can  give  your  cows  the  support  of 
this  tested  aid  to  cow  health  and 
productive  capacity. 

For  Freshening  Cows 

— When  danger  lurks  for  off -condi¬ 
tion  animals,  KOW-KARE  is  a 
real  insurance  policy.KOW-KARE 
conditioning,  before  and  after  is 
widely  recommended  by  dairy  ex¬ 
perts.  Your  experience  will  prove 
its  value. 

Feed  stores,  hardware,  drug  and 
general  stores  have  KOW-KARE 
— $1.25  and  65^.  If  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied  we  will  mail  direct, 
postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc., 

Dept.  19  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


♦ 


KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated 

Cow  Conditioner 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

A  really  valuable  book  to  any  cow  owner. 
Written  by  a  veterinary  authority  so  that  any 
dairyman  may  know  just  what  to  do  when  a 
cow  is  sick.  Illustrated;  full  of  helpful  hints. 


5<o«WARD/ 


There’s  no  secret  behind  the  amazing  forward 
march  of  Grange  Silo  sales  the  past  five  years. 
Dairymen  in  increasing  numbers  are  learning  the  truth 
about  “more  silo  for  the  money” — about  Grange  Quality 
Concrete  Stave — “extra  tonnage”  roof — clear  fir — selected 
hemlock — self-draining  joints — non-sticking  doors  and  other 
features.  Get  our 

Special  Winter  Offers  to  Dairymen 


Get  in  line  for  added  profits.  Learn  about  our  liberal  discounts  NOW. 
Know  the  facts  about  the  silo  that’s  making  profit-history  for  dairymen ! 
Free  catalog  in  colors. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


Opportunity  for  Greater 
Milk  Profits 


BETTER  hay  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  a  quart  of  milk  3/4 
cents  per  quart.  Is  this  a  worthwhile 
saving  and  is  it  more  than  can  be  ex¬ 
pected?  Let  us  do  a  little  figuring.  To 
feed  a  1,000-pound  cow  producing  15 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  when  a  good  clov¬ 
er  mixture  is  used  it  requires  30  pounds 
of  silage  at  $10  per  ton,  12  pounds  of 
60  %  clover  hay  at  $25.50,  and  8  pounds 
of  a  17  %  grain  ration  at  $50  per  ton  or 
a  feed  cost  of  50  cents  per  day.  To  feed 
the  same  cow  on  ordinary  hay  it  re¬ 
quires  30  pounds  of  silage  at  $10  per 
ton,  10  pounds  of  hay  at  $23  per  ton 
and  10  pounds  of  a  20%  grain  ration 
at  $55  per  ton  or  a  feed  cost  of  54 
cents  per  day.  But  the  cow  on  the 
ordinary  hay  will  produce  only  about 
14  quarts  of  milk  compared  to  15 
quarts  or  more  with  the  clover  mixture 
or  an  advantage  of  at  least  %  cents 
per  quart  per  day.  If  a  dairyman  is 
making  200  quarts  of  milk  a  day  he 
can  save  therefore,  $1.50  per  day,  $45 
per  month  and  $540  per  year  by  feed¬ 
ing  clover  hay. — Rhode  Island  State 
College. 


Silos  in  New  York  State 

IT  WAS  recently  pointed  out  to  us 
that  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  have  one  silo  for  each  thirty 
cows.  In  1928  Wisconsin,  had  113,000 
silos  and  New  York  State  which  comes 
second  in  the  number  of  silos,  had  56,- 
000.  In  order  to  give  New  York  State 
one  silo  for  each  thirty  cows  which 
appears  to  be  a  profitable  practice  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  New  York 
State  dairymen  need  to  erect  6,200  ad¬ 
ditional  silos. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
silo  on  a  dairy  farm  will  increase  the 
profits  from  the  business.  A  reliable 
authority  has  recently  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  on  savings. 

1.  A  silo  will  save  35  cents  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  100  pounds  of  milk. 

2.  The  silo  will  save  10  cents  on  the 
production  of  a  pound  of  butter. 

3.  Dairy  cows  receiving  silage  will  pro¬ 
duce  150  gallons  more  of  milk  per 
year. 


The  Tag  on  the  Feed  Bag 

Can  you  explain  to  me  just  what  in¬ 
formation  is  given  by  the  tag  showing 
the  analysis  of  a  dairy  concentrate?  Are 
two  mixtures  with  the  same  analysis  al¬ 
ways  equal  in  value? — T.  F.,  New  York. 

SUPPOSE  we  take  a  tag  from  a 
ready  mixed  dairy  feed  showing  the 
following  analysis :  Protein,  20  per 
cent;  fat,  3  per  cent;  carbohydrates, 
56  per  cent;  fibre,  12  per  cent.  The 
figure  usually  given  the  most  attention 
is  the  per  cent  of  protein.  In  general, 
a  grain  mixture  with  a  lower  per  cent 
of  protein  can  be  used  where  the  cows 
are  fed  legume  hay  than  when  they  get 
timothy  hay.  Ready  mixed  dairy  rations 
usually  contain  either  16,  20  or  24  per 
cent  of  protein.  The  more  protein  a 
ration  contains  the  higher  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  price. 

Protein  is  used  by  dairy  cows  for 
building  muscle  and  for  manufacturing 
milk.  If  too  little  protein  is  fed  to  a 
cow  it  limits  the  amount  of  milk  she 
can  produce.  Protein  contains  nitrogen, 
an  element  not  found  in  carbohydrates 
or  fat. 

Fat  and  carbohydrates  are  used  by 
cows  to  produce  heat  and  energy  and 
to  supply  the  fat  and  sugar  in  milk. 

The  per  cent  of  fibre  as  shown  on 
the  tag  tells  an  important  story.  Tags 
usually  give  the  per  cent  of  fibre  as 
“not  more  than  — — —  per  cent.”  In 
other  words,  the  less  fibre  a  ration  con¬ 
tains,  the  more  digestible  it  is.  Rough- 
ages  are  high  in  fibre  and  concentrates 
are  relatively  low.  A  cow  cannot  eat 
enough  roughage  high  in  fibre  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  in  large  quantities.  A  rough- 


they  are  made  of  sound, 

-  close-joined,  tight-jointed  - 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 

.  structedthattheyweather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

:  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  = 
get  a  real  cash  discounts 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs,  Tanks ,  Vats  - 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


No  Cow  is 
Too  Good 
to  be  milked 

with  the  BURRELL  the  cows 


1HE  Barrell  will  milk  your  cows  Clean 
.  easier,  quicker  and  safer  than 
a  hand  milker.  Moreover,  among 
mechanical  milkers,  the  Burrell 
has  been  outstanding  for  over  two 
decades.  A  single  -  tube  system 
—  now  i4  METAL  1  Short  tubes, 
easy  washing,  clean  milk!  Send  for 
catalog  fully  describing  the  four 
exclusive  Burrell  Milker  features. 
Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


MILKING  MACH1NE5  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


atone  mor 


Noted  for  un¬ 
usual  quality,  re¬ 
liability.  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee — 

R  i  b-S  tone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 
# 

for  Early  Baying — 

for  Early  Erection 

Arrange  now  to  buy — for  cash  or 
ou  time.  Let  US  donate  your  first 
payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos  ‘soon 
pay  their  cost  “GLOBE”  WOOD 
SILOS — 13  years  tested  results, 
permit  borne  construction  (lower  Concrete  Stave 

initial  financing).  Rib-Stone  Con-  Tile _ Metal 

crete  Stave  Silos,  with  many  ex-  "Globe”  Wood 
elusive  features,  erected  complete 
by  us  and  guaranteed  unconditionally.  Ask  for  Proof. 
Save  money.  Send  for  facts,  carload  savings,  discounts. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP.  Box  402,  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMYSILOS 
are  built  to  save — strong — durable — 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent 
Perfectfitting  doors.  Wood  Stave — Glazed 
Tile — Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S2,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 
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“Hiking  Ayrshire5’  Has  Son 

AT  THE  National  Dairy  Show  last 
fall  Alice  and  Tomboy,  the  two 
hiking  Ayrshires  who  walked  to  the 
Dairy  Show  from  Brandon,  Vermont, 
attracted  great  interest.  Those  who 
saw  the  cows  or  who  followed  their 
travels  through  the  press,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  less  than  four 
weeks  after  completing  her  walk  from 
Brandon  to  St.  Louis,  Alice  gave  birth 
to  a  fine  bull  calf. 

With  the  arrival  of  this  calf,  Alice 
qualified  for  the  Advanced  Registry 
by  meeting  all  calving  requirements 
and  producing  11,022  pounds  of  milk 
and  447.17  pounds  of  butterfat  in  305 
days.  Part  of  this  good  record  was 
made  while  walking  from  Vermont  to 
Missouri,  a  distance  of  1,275  miles  in 
90  days,  with  only  grain  and  roadside 
grasses  for  food. 

Tomboy,  the  second  member  of  this 
well-known  pair  of  bovine  hikers  pro¬ 
mises  to  make  a  record  that  will  sur¬ 
pass  that  of  her  team-mate.  Both  cows 
finished  their  long  walk  in  excellent 
condition  with  an  actual  gain  in  body 
weight  and  only  the  normal  decrease 
in  milk  production  due  to  advancing 
lactation.  Following  their  trip  to  St. 
Louis,  Alice  and  Tomboy  were  shipped 
on  a  special  exhibition  tour  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Electric  Cooler  for  Milk 

Is  it  practical  to  use  an  electric  refrig¬ 
erating  unit  in  a  milk  cooling  tank?  Is 
the  cost  excessive? — C.R.,  New  York. 

THIS  is  entirely  practical  except 
that  the  tank  should  be  properly 
insulated  in  order  to  conserve  current. 
If  cold  water  is  available  the  milk  may 
be  first  rim  through  a  surface  cooler 
which  lowers  the  temperature  and  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  electric  current 
needed. 


One  Way  to  Cut  Milk 
Production 

H  A  FTER  viewing  the  milk  market 
situation  for  the  past  few  months, 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  fine  plan  to  have 
a  full  discussion  among  dairymen 
through  your  paper. 

“We  have  been  dairying  for  about 
twenty  years,  having  a  twenty  cow 
herd  that  averaged  9988  pounds  3.7 
milk  last  year,  feeding  one  pound  of 
20 — and  24%  protein  feeds  for  each 
4  pounds  of  milk. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  dairymen 
would  buy  hammer  mills  or  other  suit¬ 
able  grinders  and  grind  all  of  our  clover, 
alfalfa,  etc.  and  either  feed  this  dry, 
together  with  ensilage,  or  else  mix  the 
ground  hay  with  water  and  molasses 
to  about  the  consistency  of  ensilage, 
and  feed  our  cows  all  they  will  eat  of 
this,  taking  away  all  grain  over,  say, 
a  thirty-day  period,  thereby  feeding 
only  ensilage  and  ground  roughage, 
we  could  produce  at  least  80%  of  the 
milk  we  now  produce  with  grain,  thus 
keeping  the  price  of  milk  to  a  living 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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age  might  even  be  ground  and  put  m 
bags,  but  this  would  not  make  it  a 
concentrate.  The  analysis  tag  on  a  feed 
bag  not  only  insures  that  you  get  what 
you  pay  for  but  gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  well. 

Answering  your  second  question,  two 
feeds  may  have  approximately  the 
same  analysis  and  yet  not  have  the 
same  feeding  value.  For  example,  pro¬ 
tein  is  not  a  simple  compound.  There 
are  many  proteins  and  in  general  it  is 
believed  that  a  grain  mixture  where  the 
protein  comes  from  several  different 
kinds  of  grain  is  better  than  a  mixture 
where  all  the  protein  comes  from  one 
or  two  grains.  Then  again,  one  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  more  palatable  than  the 
other,  which  adds  to  its  value  as  a  feed. 

The  figures  on  the  feed  tag  show  the 
total  analysis.  Not  all  of  these  nutrients 
are  digestible.  One  feed  may  be  more 
digestible  than  another. 

We  often  speak  of  grain  mixtures  in 
terms  of  protein  only.  Two  16  per  cent 
dairy  mixtures  might  vary  widely  in 
their  feeding  value.  One  might  have  a 
much  higher  content  of  fibre  and  be 
much  less  digestible  than  the  other. 


WITH  THIS  NEW  WAY 
••  •  •  OF  MILKING - 


MILK.  .  .  . 
TRAVELS.  . 

ONLY  4  inches 

FROM  TEAT 
TO  PAIL  .  . 

«r 

NO  LONG  TUBES  . 
NO  CLAWS .  .  . 


ONLY  five  years  ago,  no  one  ever  heard  of  the 
Surge.  Now,  thousands  of  leading  dairymen 
are  using  this  simple,  common  sense  way  of 
milking.  Why  risk  contaminating  your  milk  by 
running  it  through  four  feet  of  rubber  tubing,  that 
everyone  knows  is  hard  to  keep  clean  and  sterile? 

With  the  Surge,  we  put  the  pail  where  it  doesn’t  need  any  long 
tubes  .  . .  nor  Claws.  In  fact,  no  tubes  at  all .  .  .  just  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  teat  cup  inflation  .  .  .  made  so  you  can  jerk  them 
off  in  four  seconds  and  scrub  them  clean  after  every  milking. 

That’s  why  we  guarantee  clean  milk  . . .  why  milk  inspec¬ 
tors  welcome  the  Surge  .  .  .  why  the  Surge  has  staunch 
friends  among  certified  and  grade  “A”  farms  everywhere. 
And  how  the  Surge  does  milk  cows!  .  .  .  with  a  natural, 
calf-like  TUG  .  . .  and  with  the  TUG  varied  to  suit  each 
individual  cow. 

r  a  CV  TFRh/K  Hst  a  small  amount  after  installa- 
•  •  tlxlYlO  an(j  easy  payments  for20months. 

In  buying  this  way,  you  can  have  the  best  .  .  .  have  it  NOW. 

rnnn  r\  l  We  will  never  ask  Vbu  to  buy 

rKLL  Uemonstration  a  Surge  without  checking  up 

for  yourself  everything  we  have  said  for  it ...  by  actual 
test  ...  in  your  own  ham  ...  on  your  own  cows.  Mail  the 
coupon  and  get  full  details. 


/ 


MILKER  DIVISION  OF 


BABSON  Manufacturing  Corporation 


Represented  Everywhere 

BABSON  FARM 
SERVICE 
MEN 


The  Babson  Line  groups  nationally 
known  dairy  farm  appliances  to  pro¬ 
vide  one  source  of  supply  and  one 
responsibility  for  service,  with  a 
financing  plan  that  enables  you  to 
have  needed  equipment  NOW. 

There  is  a  Babson  Farm  Service  Man 
near  you,  ready  to  help  you  decide 
whether  you  can  use  one  or  more 
of  these  items  profitably  .  .  .  and 
to  give  competent  assistance  on 
almost  any  dairy  farm  problem. 
Check  the  coupon  for  any  catalogs 
in  which  you  may  be  interested. 

West  Bend  Barn  Equipment 
Bam  Ventilation 
Poultry  House  Ventilation 
Melotte  Cream  Separator 
Copper-ized  Metal  Silo 
Surge  Milker 


2843  W.  19th  Street, 

523  E.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse 
1518  First  Ave.,  So.,  Seattle 
1700  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver 
339  S.  Front  Sk,  Memphis 
110  Princess  St.,  Winnipeg 
218  Front  St.,  East,  Toronto 


Dept.  30-61  Chicago,  Illinois 

353  W.  2nd  Sfi,  So.,  Salt  Lake  City 
600  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
1396  Richmond  St.,  Vancouver 
19th  and  Campbell,  Kansas  City 
500  Kirkham  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

750  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Minneapolis 


ncf urge  Miikerl 


Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation, 

Dept.  30-61.  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III., 
523  E.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  send 
me  at  once  catalogs  describing  your 
lines  checked  below. 

□  Barn  Equipment  0  Ventilation 
□  Surge  Milker  □  Silo  0  Melotte  Separator 

Name 

Address 


This  Free  Book  May  Mean 
Prosperity  for  You ! 


Even  if  you  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  years 
you  should  have  this  book,  “Successful  Dairying.”  If 
you  have  just  started  to  build  up  a  herd  you  must  not 
miss  it.  The  information  contained  in  any  one  chapter 
may  start  you  on  the  road  to  dairy  prosperity.  Yet 
“Successful  Dairying ”  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

“ Successful  Dairying ”  is  an  entirely  new  handbook  on 

It  will 
send  in 


dairying.  It  contains  36  pages,  fully  illustrated, 
be  mailed  absolutely  free  to  anyone  who  will 


this  ad. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-E  WEST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


COUGHS^COLDS 

Dangerous  complications  can  quickly  de-J 
velop  if  coughs  and  colds  are  neglected.  At/ 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  treat  your/ 
horses  with  the  old  reliable 

SPOHN'S 

COMPOUND 

Praised  by  horse  owners  every- 1  _ 
where.Usedby  thousandsfor  over35 

years.  On  sale  at  Drug  Stores  for  60c  and  $1.20 1 
ir  bottle  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid.  J 
FREE  SAMPLE  sent  on  Request.  Write  todaylj 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.  B-l,  Gotten,  Ltd.  i 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  adt,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist’ 
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LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 

POULTRY  WANTED 


Reviewing  the  Eastern  Markets 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
tor  your  lire  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 


Bonded 
Commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


J 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

Large  and  Small 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$700  Gets  150  Acres,  10  Cattle 

Horses,  8  hogs,  poultry,  sugar  outfit,  gas  engine,  im¬ 
plements,  feed,  etc.  left  for  quick  buyer;  25-cow  pasture, 
est.  1000  cords  wood,  timber,  fruit,  income  averaged 
$200  month;  close  village;  large  bam,  running  water, 
silo,  etc.  All  $3500,  only  $700  down.  Picture  9 -room 
house  pg  29  Free  catalog  1000  bargains.  STBOUT 
AGENCY,  255 -R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City.  p 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


An|/t  O  *  YTfM/1  Fairview  quality  soars 
It  JL  V  9  A  »  in  V  high  over  ordinary  stock 

Chicks,  Eggs Pullets,  at  almost  half  price. 

FROM  PROVEN  TESTED  LAYING  STRAINS. 

Years  of  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  offer  chicks  from  stock  of  200  to  291 
Record  Of  Performance,  egg  bred  blood  lines  in  big 
type  Leghorns  from  Barron  origin.  Poultrymen  and  flock 
owners  are  assured  Of  high  flock  average,  when  buying 
Fairview  Trapnested  foundation  breeding.  Our  all  star 
mating  Barred  Bock  chicks  are  from  blood-tested,  trap- 
nested  foundation  breeding.  Write  for  free  catalog,  which 
tells  all  about  our  breeding  at  low  cost.  (Why  pay 
more).  We  ship  C,  O.  P, 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  5,  ZEELAND,  MICH.  R.  2. 


Milk  Prices 

January  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of  3%. 

Dairymen’*  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 

1  x  Fluid  Milk  _  3.37  3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream _  2.10 


2A  Fluid  Cream  _  2.26 

2B  Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese  _  2.51 

3  Evap,  Cond. _ 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  .  2.25  2.05 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

Cheese, 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1929  was  $3.42 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Supplies  Heavier 

CREAMERY  Jan.  15,  Jan.  8,  Last 

SALTED  1930  1930  Year 

Higher  than  extra _  3514-36  351/4-36  4714-48 

Extra  (92sc) _  -35  34%-35  -4614 

114-91  score _ _  28  -3414  28  -3414  4314-46 

Lower  G’ds _  26  -27  26  -27  42% -43 

In  spite  of  the  cold  weather  through¬ 
out  the  Western  producing  sections  sup¬ 
plies  of  butter  are  still  very  heavy.  Any 
reduction  in  the  make  in  the  West  has 
been  offset  by  the  heavy  output  of  some 
of  the  large  Eastern  milk  companies  who 
have  been  forced  to  manufacture  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  surplus  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream. 

Prices  have  fluctuated  over  a  lc  range 
since  our  last  report.  On  the  9th  creamery 
extras  sold  for  34%c,  while  on  the  11th 
they  sold  for  35%c.  Sentiment  has  also 
varied.  One  day  the  situation  will  look 
very  promising  in  the  market,  buyers 
will  show  real  interest  and  here  and 
there  the  element  of  speculation  has 
crept  into  the  sales.  The  next  day  would 
see  the  picture  entirely  changed.  There 
is  nothing  in  sight  to  change  this.  The 
butter  market  is  so  heavily  stocked  that 
it  is  a  buyers  market  and  as  usual  under 


If  s  A  Lighter  Pull 
for  Your  Team 

Under  difficult  plowing  conditions,  and 
especially  in  spring  plowing  when  your 
team  is  soft,  you’ll  appreciate  the  light  draft 
of  the  John  Deere-Syracuse  No.  210  Sulky. 

That  light  draft  advantage  of  the  No.  210 
is  due  to  its  all-wheel-carried  design  and 
properly  shaped  bottom.  Rolling  landside 
carries  rear  weight  on  a  greased  bearing— 
eliminates  dragging  landside  friction,  pre¬ 
vents  “nosing  in”  of  bottom  and  reduces 
draft  to  the  minimum.  Properly  shaped 
John  Deere-Syracuse  deep-chilled  bottom 
is  a  further  assurance  of  light  draft  and  a 
guaranty  of  good  work  and  exceptionally 

The  “Walker”  that’T 
Famous  for  Easy 
Handling 

John  Deere  -  Syracuse  Plows  of  the 
No.  31  series  are  popular  for  their  easy 
handling  and  light  draft  especially  where 
the  land  is  rolling.  Solid  steel  moldboard 
has  proper  shape  to  turn  smooth,  even 
furrows  up  or  down  hill.  Deep-chilled 
shoe  and  share  assure  longer  life  in 
gritty  soils.  Adjustable  handles  securely 
braced  to  beam. 


long  life  in  gritty,  gravelly  soils. 


John  Deere-Syracuse  No.  31 
Series  Plow. 


You  ride  as  you  do  good 
work,  and  you  have  instant 
control  of  the  plow  by  means 
of  handy  levers.  Simpler,  and 
much  easier  than  handling  a 
“walker,”  and  you  do  uni¬ 
formly  good  work — no  rises 
and  dips  in  the  furrows. 

Flitch  controlled  front  fur¬ 
row  wheel  keeps  bottom  cut¬ 
ting  full  width. 

Strong  steel  clevis  has  am¬ 
ple  range  of  adjustment  up 
and  down  and  to  the  side. 

Furnished  in  right-  and  left- 
hand  styles. 


■ 

Investigate  these  John  Deere-Syracuse  Plows 
at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s.  Write  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  for  free  folder  describing 
the  plow  in  which  you  are  interested.  Just  ask 


the  circumstances  they  are  very  slow  to 
take  hold,  knowing  they  can  get  all  the 
butter  they  want  at  almost  their  own 
price. 

Holdings  of  butter  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  country  on  January  1,  1930  were  re¬ 
ported  to  total  81,837,000  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  January  1,  1929  holdings  of 
43,783,000  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  38,- 
054,000  pounds. 


Cheese  Prices  Lower 


Jan.  IS. 

Jan,  8, 

Year 

STATE  FLATS 

1930 

1930 

Last 

Fresh  Fancy 

19. 

20  - 

25% -27 

Fresh  AYge  _ 

Held  Fancy  _ 

24-26 

26  -261/4 

27%- 29 

Held  Av’g* 

23- 

23%-24% 

Last  week 

we  thougnt 

we  saw 

a  little 

ray  of  hope  in  the  buying  interest  ex¬ 
hibited  by  some  of  the  chain  buyers. 
Their  activity  proved  not  much  more 
than  a  brief  attack  at  bargain  shooting, 
and  when  their  interest  died  prices  slip¬ 
ped  a  cent.  Trading  is  very  inactive  and 
there  is  little  or  nothing  doing  in  fresh 
cheese.  Fresh  State  flats  offered  at  19c 
aroused  few  inquiries.  Certainly  the  trade 
cannot  fall  back  on  the  excuse  of  heavy 
supplies  for  we  are  several  million  pounds 
sort  of  a  year  ago.  On  January  1,  1930 
reports  stated  that  the  U.  S.  storage 
stocks  totaled  63,458,000  pounds,  compared 
with  68,075,000  pounds.  Furthermore,  dur¬ 
ing  December  1929  the  output  was  7,607,- 
000  pounds  compared  with  the  output  in 
December  1928  of  6,250,000  pounds.  This 
shows  there  was  more  activity  in  the 
cured  cheese  market  during  December 
1929  than  during  the  same  month  in  1928. 


Egg  Prices  Slip 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  15, 

Jan.  8. 

Last 

Hennery 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Selected  Extras _ 

45% -46% 

47-48 

47-49 

Average  Extras - 

44% -45 

46- 

44-46 

Extra  Firsts - 

43'% -44 

-45 

42-43 

Firsts  _ 

-44 

41- 

Undergrades  _ 

41 

-39 

Pullets  . . 

35-36 

Pewees  _ 

30-33 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  „  _ 

47  -48 

50-51 

44-45 

Gathered  _ 

-46% 

-49 

38-43 

The  cold  wave  that  was 

expected 

and 

hoped  for  by  the  trade  flattened  out 
somewhere  between  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  Its  fail¬ 
ure  to  materialize  ended  up  in  easier 
prices  in  the  New  York  market.  Snow 
and  low  temperatures  still  prevail  in  the 
West  but  the  East  is  still  experiencing 
unusually  mild  weather  with  continued 
maintained  production  and  full  receipts. 
As  the  week  comes  to  a  close  the  trade 
is  not  at  all  uniform.  Some  houses  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  lower  priced  goods. 
On  the  other  hand,  buyers  seem  to  be 
able  to  fill  their  needs  at  the  prevailing 
levels.  This  leaves  the  market  in  a  very 
mixed  condition  and  as  we  said  last  week 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  even 
a  rough  guess  as  to  the  probable  trend 
of  the  market.  The  fancier  selections 
seem  to  have  suffered  more  than  medi¬ 
ums.  The  market  on  Pacific  Coast  whites 
is  lower  although  at  the  decline  it  ap¬ 
pears  firmer. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Firm 


FOWLS 

Jan.  15. 

Jan.  8, 

Last 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Colored 

32-33 

31-34 

-37 

Leghorn  _ 

30-31 

29-30 

-35 

CHICKENS 

Colored 

25-28 

22-25 

30-33 

Leghorn  _ 

22-25 

19-21 

30-33 

BROILERS 

Colored  _ _ _ 

20-34 

20-32 

36-42 

Leghorn  . . . 

-31 

-30 

34-38 

OLD  ROOSTERS . 

17-18 

-16 

1AP0NS  . . 

35-40 

30-35 

37-41 

TURKEYS  . . . . 

25-30 

25-30 

DUCKS.  Nearby  .. 

23-25 

20-23 

30-33 

GEESE  . 

20-26 

-20 

25-28 

It  looks  as 

though  this  week’s 

poul- 

try  market  is 

going  to 

wind  up 

much 

better  than  it  did  last  week,  when  prices 
broke  sharply  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
bringing  fowls  to  the  30c  and  31c  level. 
This  week  it  looks  as  though  supplies  are 
going  to  be  more  limited  and  that  the 
sellers  are  going  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
The  unseasonably  mild  weather  is  hav¬ 
ing  its  effect  and  buyers  are  a  little  cau¬ 
tious,  still  smarting  under  the  experiences 
of  last  week.  We  do  not  look  for  any  im¬ 
provement  in  price  over  the  weekend. 

Express  fowls  have  been  arriving  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  freely  but  they  are  selling'  well 
and  are  holding  firm.  Chickens  and  pul¬ 
lets  have  been  scarce.  Broilers  are  not 
meeting  quite  the  demand  we  would  like 
to  see  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  hold 
their  present  price  level. 

Potatoes  Hold  Steady 

Potatoes  have  not  only  held  their  for¬ 
mer  level  but  show  some  gain.  Maines  in 
150  pound  sacks  are  generally  bringing 
from  $4.35  to  $4.60  and  these  quotations 
are  exceeded  in  some  instances.  Long 
Islands  in  150  pound  sacks  sell  for  from 
$4.75  to  $5.25.  Canadian  potatoes  are 
bringing  from  $5.  to  $5.50  in  150  pound 


sacks.  Bulk  goods  from  Maine  per  180 
pounds  cover  a  range  of  from  $5.25  to  $5.65 
while  Long  Islands  are  from  $6  to  $6.50. 
Bermuda  potatoes  are  having  a  quiet 
sale  at  $10  to  $11  per  barrel.  A  shipment 
of  one  thousand  bags  of  potatoes  have 
arrived  from  Esthonia  to  be  sold  later 
in  the  week  after  they  have  been  re¬ 
leased  from  bond  by  the  government  in¬ 
spectors.  They  are  in  112  pound  sacks 
and  will  be  sold  at  auction. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — One  load  medium  1179  pound 
Virginia  steers  steady  at  $11.75.  Cows 
steady,  largely  of  New  York  origin,  com¬ 
mon  to  medium  $6.25  to  8.25.  Low  cutters 
and  cutters  $3.50-6.00.  Bulls  weak  to  25 
cents  lower.  Common  to  medium  $7.00- 
9.25. 

VEALERS — Vealers  in  moderate  supply, 
largely  of  New  York  and  nearby  origin, 
prices  steady  to  strong.  Good  to  choice 
$16.50  to  \18.50,  medium  $12.00-16.00,  cull 
and  common  $9.00-11.00. 

HOGS — Steady,  few  good  300  pound 
weights  $10.00,  packing  sows  $8.00. 

LAMBS  AND  EWES— Lambs  in  light 
supply,  25c  to  50c  lower.  Good  to  choice 
$13.50-$14.00.  Ewes  steady.  Few  good  ewes 
up  to  $6.00,  culls  down  to  $2.50. 

COUNTY  DRESSED  CALVES— Fresh 
receipts  light;  demand  slow.  Market  bare¬ 
ly  steady.  Per  pound :  Choice  22-23c ;  fair 
to  good  18- 21c;  common  15-17c;  small  to 
medium  15-18c;  lightweights  13-14c. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS — Receipts  light, 
demand  slow  and  limited.  Market  holding 
steady  at  quoted  prices  with  a  premium 
now  and  again  on  peddling  sales  of  real 
fancy  lambs.  Each,  fancy,  over  30  pounds 
$11.00-12.00;  30  pounds  and  under  $7.00- 
9.00;  imitations  $3.00-5.00. 

LIVE  RABBITS — Supply  liberal,  de¬ 
mand  very  slow,  almost  nil.  Market 
weak.  Per  pound,  by  the  coop,  average 
run  anywhere  from  10-15c. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Jan.  15, 

Jan.  8, 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Wheat  (Mar.)  _ 

1.24 

1.28% 

1.19% 

Corn  (Mar.)  . 

.  90% 

.91% 

.96% 

Oats  (Mar.)  _ 

.47% 

.47% 

.50% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ 

1.40% 

1.43% 

1 .58% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . . 

1 .06% 

1.06% 

1.15% 

Oats.  No.  2. 

.57 

.57% 

.61% 

FEEDS 

Jan.  II, 

Jan.  4. 

Jan.  12, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats  . . 

35.00 

35.00 

38.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . . 

30.50 

30.50 

34.00 

H’d  Bran  . .  . 

33.00 

32.50 

36.00 

Stand’d  Mids.  ... 

31.00 

31.00 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids.  _ _ 

36.50 

36.50 

41.00 

Flour  Mids.  _ 

35.00 

35.00 

38.00 

Red  Dog  . .  . 

35.50 

36.00 

40.50 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

36.50 

37.50 

39.00 

Yel.  Hominy 

36.50 

36.50 

39.00 

Corn  Meal  _ _ 

37.00 

37.50 

40.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

42.50 

42.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

56.50 

56.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

38.00 

39.00 

46.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

42.50 

43.00 

51.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

44.50 

45.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

53.00 

Meal  . 

54.00 

54.50 

57.50 

Beet  Pulp  . . . 

43.50 

The  above  quotations,  taken 

from  the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 

Dept,  of 

Agr.  and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots. 

f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices 

on  mixed 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


Pennsylvania  Notes 

Potter  County —  Real  Christmas 
weather,  heavy  fall  of  snow,  weather 
warmer  since  the  ice-storm.  Hunting  sea¬ 
son  enjoyed  by  the  sportsmen.  Seventeen 
deer  and  one  bear  were  killed  on  the 
Brookland  Club  grounds  in  one  week. 
Annual  meeting  of  farmers  and  business 
men  at  Coudersport  on  December  10. 
Several  barns  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
Prices,  butter  50c,  eggs  60c,  pigs  $3.00.— 
M.  C.  S. 

Tioga  County — Another  bad  ice  storm 
here  now  has  been  bad  on  orchards  and 
timber.  It  has  been  a  warm  January  up 
to  this  time.  Dust  roads  are  bad.  Busses 
had  to  use  teams  in  place  of  auto  busses 
for  transportation  of  school  children.  No 
ice  put  up  so  far.  Hens  laying  fine  eggs, 
dropped  to  35c  a  dozen.  Butter  around 
45c  a  pound.  Mixed  hen  feed,  $2.50  per 
hundred  pounds.  Stock  wintering  good. 
A  considerable  fall  plowing  done  which 
will  help  spring  planting. — Mrs.  W.  C.  G. 


Market  Hogs  Early — Growing  pigs 
by  the  use  of  ton  litter  methods  pre¬ 
pares  them  for  market  early.  The 
highest  prices  prevail  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  big  run  of  hogs  strikes  the 
markets.  Ton  litters  are  fattened  in 
six  months  of  feeding. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Meeting  of  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  recommendation 
for  helping  the  town  or  dirt  high¬ 
ways  of  the  State,  explained  on  page 
5  of  this  issue,  the  Governor’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Commission  made  sev¬ 
eral  other  minor  recommendations  at 
its  meeting  in  Albany  on  January  10th. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  presented  plans  for  all-the-year 
around  use  of  the  State  Fair  grounds, 
submitted  in  Governor  Roosevelt’s  con¬ 
test.  At  State  Fair  time,  last  fall,  the 
Governor  offered  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  plans  for  using  the  Fair  grounds 
and  buildings  all  of  the  year.  After 
studying  the  many  suggestions  made, 
the  Commission  recommended  the  fol¬ 
lowing  awards:  First  prize  to  Dr.  Hor¬ 
atio  M.  Pollock  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Second  prize  to  A.  L.  Brockway  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Honorable  mention  to 
Chas.  H.  Baldwin  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
State  Fair  Advisory  Board  be  asked  to 
make  a  study  of  the  winning  and  other 
plans  for  the  year-round  use  of  the  State 
Fair  Grounds.  Some  of  these  plans  will 
be  discussed  in  later  issues  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Felton  and  a  committee  re¬ 
presenting  many  educational  interests  of 
the  State  appeared  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  mak¬ 
ing  progressive  changes  in  the  present 
County  Library  Law.  This  bill  would 
make  it  easier  to  give  rural  people  bet¬ 
ter  library  service.  The  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mission  approved  the  new  County  Libra¬ 
ry  plan  in  principle,  with  State  aid  for 
county  libraries  of  not  less  than  50%, 
proportioned  on  an  equalized  basis  rate. 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  reported  progress  from  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  companies  in  standardizing  their 
methods  of  rural  extension  and  rate.  The 
Commission  is  to  hold  another  meeting 
on  this  subject  later. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  on  the  Death 
of  D.  P.  Witter,  former  assemblyman 
and  member  of  the  Commission  and  N. 
F.  Webb,  President  of  the  G  L  F  were 
celegraphed  by  the  Commission  to  Mrs. 
Witter  and  Mrs.  Webb. 


Pres.  Hoover’s  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Commission  Reports 

THE  Wickersham  Commission  on  law 
enforcement  recently  made  its  first 
report  to  President  Hoover.  The  report 
contained  four  general  recommendations 
as  follows : 

1.  Transfer  of  enforcement  agencies,  ex¬ 
cept  for  industrial  alcohol  permit  sec¬ 
tion,  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Justice 
Department. 

2.  Codification  of  all  Federal  prohibition 
statutes,  of  which  there  are  now  twenty- 
five,  including  the  Volstead  act. 

3.  Strengthening  of  padlock  processes, 
now  evaded,  by  permitting  courts  to 
make  an  unlocated  property  owner  a 
party  by  designating  him  “unknown  own¬ 
er  or  claimant  of  some  interest  in  the 
property  described.” 

4.  Relieving  congestion  in  Federal  courts 
by  one  of  these  three  methods :  Increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Federal  judges ;  creat¬ 
ing  inferior  “Federal  police  courts”; 
authorizing  District  Attorneys,  in  cases 
"of  casual  or  slight”  violations  to  prose¬ 
cute  by  complaint  or  information  rather 
than  indictment,  and  in  such  cases  limit 
penalties  to  $500  fine  or  not  more  than 
six  month’s  jail  sentence  without  labor. 
The  commission  advised  against  the  first 
two  alternatives,  except  as  a  last  resort. 

On  receipt  of  the  report,  President 
Hoover  sent  a  short  message  to  congress 
transmitting  the  Wickersham  report  and 
urging  the  following  reforms  in  law  en¬ 
forcement  : 

1-  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  court 
structure  so  as  to  give  relief  from  con¬ 
gestion. 

2-  Concentration  of  responsibility  in  de¬ 
tection  and  prosecution  of  prohibition 
violations. 

3.  Consolidation  of  the  various  agencies 
engaged  in  prevention  of  smuggling  of 


liquor,  narcotics,  other  merchandise  and 
aliens  over  our  frontiers. 

4.  Provision  of  adequate  court  and  pro¬ 
secuting  officials. 

5.  Expansion  of  Federal  prisons  and  re¬ 
organization  of  parole  and  other  practices. 

6.  Specific  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Genesee  County — A  banquet  will  be 
held  at  the  Hamilton  Hotel  in  Batavia  by 
the  members  of  the  live  stock  clubs  of 
Genesee  County  on  January  15.  Election 
of  officers  and  reorganization  of  dairy 
baby  beef  and  sheep  clubs  will  take  place. 
Principal  speaker  will  be  Harold  Will- 
man,  from  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Frank  Randall,  winner  in  last  year’s 
contest  will  report  on  his  trip  to  the 
National  4-H  Congress  held  at  Chicago. 
So  far  January  weather  has  been  mild. 
Snakes,  toads  and  caterpillars  have  been 
seen.J — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Sullivan  County —  The  weather  was 
ideal  all  last  week  and  on  Saturday  the 
lovely  weather  turned  to  zero  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  snow.  The  town  roads  are  in  a  very 
bad  condition  as  it  is  very  muddy.  Feed 
remains  about  the  same,  eggs  have  taken 
a  drop  and  milk  remains  the  same.  But¬ 
ter  is  from  50c  to  60c  a  pound.  There  are 
many  cases  of  the  grippe  and  colds  but 
mostly  very  mild.  The  Star  Route  from 
Ellenville  to  Liberty  started  on  January 

13.  Mrs.  P.E.R. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Dutchess  County — Have  had  plenty 
of  nice  weather  lately.  Dust  flies  in  the 
road  today.  Farmers  are  cutting  wood. 
The  gran ge  installed  officers  on  January 

14.  Eggs  are  on  the  drop,  45c.  Feed  is 
high.  Corn  and  wheat  $2.75,  gluten  $2.60, 
potatoes  $2.25.  sugar  10  pounds  for  53c, 
chicken  30c,  pork  10  to  12c. — P.  S. 

Columbia  County — Back  roads  are 
quite  muddy.  But  we  prefer  mud  to  the 
former  dangerous  ice.  The  faculty  gave 
a  grand  piano  and  100  song  books  to  the 
new  school  in  Kinderhook.  The  Knitting 
Company  at  Philmont  have  resumed 
work  after  the  vacation  due  to  the  holi¬ 
day  period.  Chatham  train  to  Stephen- 
town  will  be  discontinued.  The  Public 
Service  Commission  granted  permission 
to  the  Rutland  Railroad  to  discontinue 
same.  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  been  assisting 
Farm  Bureau  manager  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Ulster  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Plans  are  outlined  by  the  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  for  a  “Grow  Paying 
Pullet  Campaign”.  Native  potatoes  are 
59c,  butter  43c,  eggs  45c  in  trade  at  stores. 
—Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Saratoga  County —  The  light  and 
power  companies  have  succeeded  in  re¬ 
storing  lights  and  power  service  to  a 
part  of  the  section  so  badly  damaged  by 
the  dreadful  ice  storm.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  telephones  are  working  and  it 
doesn’t  look  as  if  some  sections  can  be 
repaired  this  winter.  Another  freezing 
rain' on  January  9,  but  not  as  severe  as 
the  first  one.  Very  cold  weather  now. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  ice 
harvest,  splendid  sleighing  now.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  cutting  logs  and  fuel. 
Butchering  going  on  in  some  esctions.— 
Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

In  Central  New  York 

Tioga  County — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  January  8,  at  the  Tioga  Court 
House  in  Owego.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Fred  H.  Roper;  Vice  presidents, 
Glen  C.  Logue  and  Lee  Haines  of  Candor ; 
George  L.  Bodle  and  Frank  Chrystler, 
Owego;  George  Brown,  Berkshire;  Lee 
Dodson  and  Sherman  Settle,  Newark  Val¬ 
ley;  George  Exo  of  Spencer,  Ernest  Rider, 
Straits  Corners ;  Charles  Leasure  and 
Ernest  White  of  Nichols ;  Secretary,  Fred 
G.  Frost,  Newark  Valley;  Treasurer, 
John  Cator,  Newark  Valley;  Directors, 
Lawrence  Yates  and  Fred  Greely,  Owego. 

The  granges  in  the  county  are  doing 
fine  and  effective  work  and  the  organiza¬ 
tions  are  doing  much  to  promote  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  farmers.  Candor  Grange 
with  a  membership  of  208  farmers  has 


all  dues  paid  to  January  1,  which  entitles 
that  grange  to  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Pomona  Grange  to  each  individual  grange 
having  a  paid  up  membership  on  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  and 
machinery  being  installed  at  the  Owego 
creamery  of  the  Newark  Milk  and  Cream 
Company  to  produce  grade  A  milk.  The 
milk  is  now  shipped  in  thermos  tanks  to 
Newark  N.  J.  When  all  is  in  operation, 
which  will  be  about  July  1,  the  milk  will 
net  the  producers  more  cash  for  their 
products. 

The  large  barn,  and  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  all  the  hay  and  grain  of 
Thomas  Atchinson  on  Oak  Hill  in  Barton 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  2.  The 
cows  were  all  removed,  also  the  horses, 
but  two  of  the  horses  were  so  badly 
burned  they  had  to  be  killed.  He  esti¬ 
mates  his  loss  around  $5,000. 

Chicken  stealing  seems  at  present  on 
the  decline,  perhaps  because  most  all 
have  been  stolen.  On  January  2,  another 
man  was  arrested  on  the  theft  of  chick¬ 
ens  on  the  Robert  Taylor  farm,  near 
Owego.  But  the  larger  quantities  of  chick¬ 
ens  stolen  were  taken  from  Spaulding 
Hill  where  Mrs.  Addie  Jones  and  her 
brother  Clyde  King  each  had  around  or 
over  the  value  of  $300.  It  is  pretty  tough 
to  stand  all  the  expense  connected  there¬ 
with  and  to  do  all  the  necessary  labor 
required  for  several  months  and  then 
have  someone  cooly  walk  off  with  one’s 
possessions. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  are  hold¬ 


ing  many  successful  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  county.  The  membership  drive 
of  the  Bureau  succeeded  in  rounding  up 
a  large  membership,  some  500  or  more  in 
number.  The  lessons  given  in  poultry  cul¬ 
ture  and  almost  all  varieties  of  farm 
work  are  aiding  those  interested  far  be¬ 
yond  description. — C.  A.  A.  B. 

Cayuga  County — A  very  regrettable 
and  disasterous  fire  occurred  recently  a 
few  miles  north  of  Auburn  at  the  Mitch¬ 
ell  Farm.  A  large  family  was  left  home¬ 
less,  no  lives  were  lost  though  nothing 
else  was  saved.  Even  several  hundred 
dollars  in  money  was  lost.  The  fire  start¬ 
ed  in  the  basement  from  an  over-heated 
furnace  which  had  been  filled  with 
chunks  of  wood.  Our  cold  spell  of  snow, 
sleet  and  low  temperature  in  December 
has  given  way  to  one  of  the  springlike 
balms  in  January.  The  thermometer  rang¬ 
ing  near  50  for  several  days  now.  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  could  plow  easily,  the  ground 
being  in  good  shape.  Some  parsnips  are 
being  harvested  and  sold.  Hens  are  en¬ 
joying  a  little  outdoor  exercise.  Eggs-  are 
tumbling,  selling  for  40c  and  45c.  The 
weather  man  has  his  dates  mixed  con¬ 
siderably  but  prepare  for  some  real  cold 
seen. — Mrs.  R.  A.  G. 


“Our  country’s  future  depends  upon 
and  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  coming 
generation.  Every  child  sound  in  body, 
mind  and  spirit— surely  this  is  a  lofty 
national  goal.” — President  Hoover. 
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. . .  for  your  Potatoes 

IT  will  pay  you  to  make  sure  that  your 
potato  fertilizer  contains  plenty  of  potash. 
The  final  figure  in  your  fertilizer  analysis  shows 
its  potash  content.  See  that  this  figure  is  as 
large  or  larger  than  the  other  figures  of  the 
analysis.  Potash  costs  little  and  pays  big! 
Demand  a  high-potash  fertilizer. 

The  importance  of  plenty  of  potash  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  potatoes  remove 
from  the  soil  more  potash  than  both  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  combined. 

In  a  three-year  experiment  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  10%  potash  in  a  5-10-10  analysis 
gave  the  largest  yield  and  profit.  Potatoes  are 
a  potash-loving  crop.  Potash  keeps  the  plants 
working  hard,  transferring  starch  and  storing 
it  into  tubers  to  make  big  chunky  No.  l’s. 
Use  plenty  of  potash.  IT  PAYS! 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam ,  Holland 


19  West  44th  Street 
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Potash  is  as  cheap  as  it  nvas  25  years 
ago. 1  1 Extra  potash  pays  extra  cash ' '  is 
a  slogan  <vohereajer  extra  potash  is  used. 
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Silos —Reduced 

To  February  1st  Only 


VET  CRAIMe 


^  VOUR  o4/ 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


THE  CRAIN  E  l«ne 


Because  of  impassable  roads  during 
December  making  it  impossible  for  us 
to  see  all  those  who  asked  us  to  send  a 
representative,  the  special  early  season 
discounts  have  been  extended  through 
January  ONLY.  Your  LAST  CHANCE 
to  save  an  average  of  $50  per  Silo. 
Choice  of  wood  stave,  triple  wall,  tile 
— and  the  NEW  Concrete  Stave.  Don’t 
delay - sit  down  NOW  and  write  us 

“Send  me  catalog  and  Prices ” 

CRAINE,  inc. 


lO  Wilson  St., 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Brings  A  Healthy  Profit 


Cow  Tone  is  an  unexcelled  conditioner 
for  milk-producing  cows.  Indorsed  by 
some  of  the  highest  veterinarians  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  recognized  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  general  tonic  for  the 
herd  when  under  the  strain  of  forced 
production. 

Cow  Tone  supplies  the  mineral  deficien¬ 
cies  so  readily  exhausted  when  a  cow  is 
yielding  her  maximum  of  milk,  and  if  you 
are  not  already  using  it,  we  suggest  that 
you  buy  a  box  at  once  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  why  so  many  dairymen  feed  it  to 
their  cows. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  will  testify  as 
to  its  conditioning  qualities,  and  thou¬ 
sands  will  also  testify  that  they  have 
bought  it  regularly  for  years.  More  than 
thirty  years  of  experience  lies  back  of  our 
manufacturing  process.  More  than  thirty 
years  of  success  for  us  is  the  result  of  as 
many  years  of  success  for  those  who  have 
continually  used  Cow  Tone. 

Cow  Tone  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  or  your  money  will  be  gladly  re¬ 
funded. 


OUR  HUSBANDS  COMPANY 


Lyndon,  Vermont 

COW-TONE 


There  are  tonr  sizes  of  Cow  Tone  hexes:  the  small  box,  | 
$0.50;  the  large  box,  $1.00;  the  20-pouni  box,  $4.0 0; 
and  the  40-poand  box,  $7.50.  Other  0-H  prodnets  include  I 
Cows’  Relief  Ointment,  for  Udder  and  Teats,  small  box,  | 
$0.50  and  large  box,  $1.00;  and  Calves’  Cordial,  an  In-  1 
testinal  Astringent  for  cows  and  calves,  per  box,  $0.50.  I 
All  0-H  prodnets  are  sold  at  local  grain  stores,  drag  i 
stores,  and  general  stores  or  we  will  mail  to  any  address  . 
in  the  United  States  Prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


FREE  Our  new  illustrated  0-H  Cow 
Book  of  24  pages  containing  valuable 
information  for  dairymen  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  on  request. 
Fill  in  coupon  below  and  mail  today. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


A.  A 


With  the  A.  A. 

LIVESTOCK 

BREEDER. 


Change  is  Made  in  Holstein 
Advanced  Registry  Rules 

THE  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  at  its  recent  board  of 
directors  meeting,  authorized  some 
changes  in  the  advanced  registry  rules. 
Owners  may  now  choose  one  of  three 
plans  for  conducting  semi-official  long¬ 
time  tests.  The  three  plans  are: 

(1)  Monthly  official  tests  of  48  hours 
duration;  (2)  Monthly  official  tests  of 
24  hours  duration;  (3)  Bi-monthly 
(every  other  month)  official  tests  of 
48  hours  duration. 

Full  details  of  these  new  rules  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  H.  W.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Advanced 
Registry,  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Why  Dogs  Have  Fits 

THE  affected  dog  may  run  and  hark 
and  whine,  and  be  uncontrollable. 
This  may  last  2  to  10  or  more  minutes 
and  sometimes  the  dog  becomes  more  or 
less  exhausted  from  the  violent  move¬ 
ments  or  exercise.  These  spells  may 
come  on  periodically.  They  may  ap¬ 
pear  once  a  week,  or  once  a  day,  or 
several  times  in  one  day. 

The  causes  are  said  to  be  numerous. 
Some  claimed  that  it  was  due  to  the 
nervous  symptoms  of  distemper  that 
occurred  during  the  active,  nervous 
type  of  distemper,  or  a  sequel  of  dis¬ 
temper.  This  is  not  now  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  Some  claimed  it  was  due  to  pus 
infection  of  the  anal  or  rectal  glands. 
This  is  doubtful  or  at  least  it  can  not 
be  the  cause  of  all  cases  because  many 
cases  do  not  have  a  disease  of  these 
glands.  Others  believe  worm  infesta¬ 
tion  of  the  large  or  small  intestine 
causes  the  disease. 

The  irritation  and  toxin  of  the  hook¬ 
worms,  or  tapeworms,  or  whip  worms 
are  said  to  be  casual  factors  in  fright 
disease  of  dogs;  but  dogs  may  have 
running  fits  and  not  have  intestinal 
parasites.  Hence,  worms  do  not  cause 
all  cases.  Still  others  claim  that  con¬ 
stipation,  or  obstipation,  may  cause 
running  or  barking  fits.  No  doubt  in¬ 
active  bowels  may  excite  or  bring  on 
attacks  of  running  fits,  but  many  dogs 
may  be  constipated  or  have  the  bowels 
obstructed  and  never  have  fits.  Again 
spoiled  dog  biscuit  or  spoiled  feed, 
such  as  spoiled  meat,  bread,  and  old 
carcasses  may  cause  these  fits  in  dogs. 
Some  think  that  running  fits  are  caus¬ 
ed  by  a  kind  of  forage  poisoning  sueft 
as  small  quantities  of  botulin.  There 
are  some  other  wild  theories.  But  the 
true  or  real  cause  of  running  fits  is 
unknown. 

Good  care  and  careful  dieting  may 
prevent  many  attacks  but  will  not  cure 
the  affected  dog  permanently. 

We  usually  advise  keeping  the  af¬ 
fected  dog  in  a  clean,  dry,  quiet,  ven¬ 
tilated  place  at  night  and  in  a  clean, 
quiet,  sunny  place  (with  some  shade 
in  hot  weather)  in  the  daytime.  Feed 
on  a  little  fresh  beef,  a  little  fresh  milk;, 
a  little  wholewheat  bread,  and  pure 
water.  Avoid  all  old  or  spoiled  feed 
and  bad  meats,  and  com  bread.  Once 
a  week  give  a  laxative  of  sardines  or 
some  mild  laxative  mineral  oil.  If 
wormy  treat  for  worms.  Do  this  on 
the  advice  and  direction  of  a  graduate 
veterinarian.  Give  the  affected  dog  re¬ 
gular  exercise,  and  refrain  from  dosing 
it  with  any  and  all  kinds  of  drugs. — 
Dr.  C.  A.  Cary.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Missouri  Ruralist). 


Remedy  for  Calf  Scours 

Can  you  give  us  a  simple  remedy  for 
treating  calf  scours? — L.W.,  New  York. 

THE  following  treatment  has  given 
excellent  results:  Reduce  feed  one- 
half.  Give  1  teaspoonful  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  three  or  four  times  daily. 
1  oz,  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
1/3  oz.  salol 
3  oz.  bicarbonate  of  soda 


Livestock  Breeders 

CATTLE 

C/|1a  FIFTY  FRESH,  AND  CLOSE 
r  or  iSaie  UP  SPRINGERS.  Holstelns 
an(J  Guernseys>  a  few  pure- 

breds.  Delivered  bv  truck.  Phone  9F5.  . 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  Columbia  Co. 

n  o  1  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Law  Va  A  .  CALVES,  three  months  old,  $35.00 
1  fli  ilH  |P  and  UP-  Accredited  Herd. 

A  VI  l/UIv  •  EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

WN _  «  |  60  head  pure  bred  Ayrshires, 

1<  111*  IP  !  nearly  all  young,  some  from 

*  •  imported  sires;  3  bulls. 

CLEVELAND  COLVIN,  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK 

CANADIAN  COWS1?;?!”/ 

February  calvers.  Fancy  heavy  milking  young 
cows  picked  from  farms  where  raised.  Fully 
Accredited.  Grades  $125.00.  Registered  $150.00 

murdie  Mclennan,  Lancaster,  Ontario,  Canada 

O— .  t  a.  CHOICE  PURE  BRED 

■4  At*  8 1>*  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES. 

“  Also  high  grade  heifers. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM,  Box  253,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

Registered  PERCHERON  MARE 

and  her  yearling  filly,  both  grey.  PRICE  $225.00. 

HOMER  M.  BURGIN  -  -  -  DELHI,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

¥  *■  i  t\  |  |  •  Correct  typ? 

Large  Modern  Berkshires,  ibn?e 

DILTS  &  GERMAN,  -  -  -  ROSEVILLE,  OHIO 

Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Heavy-legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  Poland  China  crossed;  Barrows, 
boars  and  sows — 6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8-10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Also  Chester  White  and  Poland 
China  and  Durocs  from  registered  Boars — 7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $8.00  each;  or  $15  a  pair.  We  ship  sows  and  un¬ 
related  boars  for  breeding.  They  are  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No  charge  for  crates. 
If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  ycrur  money. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

Ed.  Collins,  35  Waltham  St.,  Lexington, Mass.  Tel.  0839R 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ’ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.  . .  .$3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $4.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $5.00  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 

Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

PIGS  READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  send  to  a  place 
where  quality  is  selected  first.  To  start  with,  they  are 
good  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  grow  fast. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD . _.$4.50  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD . _ $5.00  EACH 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days  and 
If  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  at  my  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks  old  QJ  AA 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  6  to  7  weeks  old  ip^i.Uvl  Cfl. 
8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites  $5.00 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 

servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  -a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 
scale.  Cows  would  give  milk  of  a  higher 
butterfat  content  under  this  method 
and  would  have  less  bag  and  breeding 
troubles,  which  means  a  saving  in  vet¬ 
erinary  bills.  Cows  would  also  last 
longer,  and  we  would  have  a  lot  more 
money  each  year  than  by  the  present 
method  of  grain  feeding. 

“At  any  future  time  should  there  be 
a  scarcity  of  milk,  we  could  easily 
start  grain  feeding. 

“We  would  be  glad  to  read  articles 
from  other  dairymen. — C.  B.  P.” 

Editor-’s  Note — We  agree  that  now  is  the 
time  to  cut  down  milk,  production,  hut  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  done  by 
eliminating  concentrated  dairy  feeds. 

Once  let  the  cows  get  down  in  their  pro¬ 
duction,  and  they  cannot  be  brought  back 
until  the  next  freshening  period.  The  way 
to  cut  down  production  is  to  sell  the  poor 
cows  of  the  dairy  to  the  butcher.  There 
is  much  that  can  be  done,  however,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  roughage,  as  suggested  in  the 
above  letter.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
other  dairymen  on  this  or  any  other  dairy 
subject. 
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This  Cow  Produced 


Fort  Jackson  Ayrshire 
Makes  Glass  Leader 

ON  HER  record  of  11,699  pounds  of 
4.45%  milk,  519.17  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat,  Ben  Bo’s  Peggy,  an  Ayrshire 
cow  owned  by  L.  L.  Grow  &  Son,  of 
Fort  Jackson,  New  York,  becomes  the 
seventh  highest  producer  in  the  Junior 
two  year  old  class  of  the  Roll  of  Honor, 
reports  Advanced  Registry  Superin¬ 
tendent  W.  A.  Kyle,  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  at 
Brandon,  Vermont. 


Let  the  Cows  Harvest  Their 
Own  Grass 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
grass  top-dresser  fertilizers  after  the 
first  heavy  application  of  fertilizer 
richer  in  minerals  has  been  made. 

I  do  believe,  however,  in  the  light  of 
the  striking  clover  response  we  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  fertilizer  rich  in  both 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  that  it  is 
good  business  to  start  the  pasture  fer¬ 
tilization  program  with  something  of 
about  the  5-10-10  ratio.  A  5-8-7  potato 
fertilizer  would  be  near  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  and  it  is  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain.  I  have  used  it  myself  with  good 
results. 

Now  just  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
cost  and  profit  of  these  treatments.  In 
the  case  of  every  treatment,  even  the 
cheapest,  the  cost  per  pound  of  dry 
matter  produced  exceeded  the  cost 
from  unfertilized  pasture;  but — and 
here  is  the  point — in  the  case  of  every 
treatment,  even  the  most  expensive, 
the  cost  per  pound  of  dry  matter  pro¬ 
duced  was  less  than  half  the  cost  in 
silage  and  grain  feed  and  less  than  one 
fourth  the  cost  in  concentrates. 

This  seems  to  lead  to  two  conclu¬ 
sions:  first,  that  it  is  good  business  to 
fertilize  the  pasture  in  so  far  as  fer¬ 
tilized  pasture  can  he  made  to  reduce 
barn  feeding,  and  second  that  one  may 
use  even  the  most  expensive  of  these 
treatments,  if  it  seems  to  be  required, 
and  still  keep  his  feed  cost  way  below 
that  of  barn  feeding. 

The  great,  big,  inescapable  fact  is 
that  a  cow  will  harvest  a  crop  and  take 
■it  up  to  the  barn  a  lot  cheaper  than 
hired  help  will  do  it.  I  used  to  think — 
and  pretty  recently,  too — that  it  was 
the  mark  of  a  good  farmer  to  grow 
hay  and  silage  enough  so  he  could 
barn-feed  his  cows  as  soon  as  the  pas¬ 
ture  got  a  little  short,  stable  them 
very  early  in  the  fall  and  keep  them 
stabled  until  very  late  before  turning- 
out  in  the  spring.  It  isn’t.  That  sort  of 
a  farmer  is  working  his  back  harder 
than  he  is  his  head.  It  is  the  mark  of 
a  good  dairy  farmer,  so  far  as  keeping 
feed  costs  down  is  concerned,  to  have 
pasture  so  good  as  to  require  but  little 
supplemental  barn  feeding  from  early 
turning-out  time  until  the  time  of 
severe  frosts  in  the  fall. 


On  September  1,  1929,  there  were  71, 
392  dairy  herds  accredited  as  free  from 
TB  in  New  York  State.  At  present,  the 
number  of  accredited  herds  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  approximately  2100 
per  month. 


728  lbs .  of  Butter-fat  in  305  Days 


THIS  is  a  comparative  study  of  two  succeeding 
lactations  of  a  high-producing  Guernsey  cow 
which  tells  a  very  interesting  story. 

During  her  third  lactation  this  pure-bred 
Guernsey  produced  12,450.2  lbs.  of  milk  and 
635.9  lbs.  butter-fat.  She  was  producing  at  a 
record  clip — almost  any  dairyman  would  be 
satisfied  with  such  production,  but  see  what 
happened  during  the  next  year. 

During  the  next  year,  her  fourth  lactation, 
this  cow  received  the  same  feed  and  care  as 
during  the  previous  year.  She  was  owned  and 
cared  for  by  the  same  man.  But  during  this 
t  lactation  the  cow  received  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic  twice  daily  in  her  feed.  The  Tonic 
was  started  60  days  before  calving  to  condition 
her  for  freshening. 

During  this  second  305-day  lactation  period, 
with  Tonic,  she  produced  14,011.7  lbs.  of  milk, 
over  7  tons,  and  728.6  lbs.  of  butter-fat,  equal 
to  850  lbs.  of  butter.  She  produced  more  than 
her  own  weight  in  milk  each  month,  and  more 
than  one-half  her  weight  in  butter-fat  during 
the  305  days. 


The  second  year’s  production  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1561.5  lbs.  in  milk,  and  92.7  lbs.  butter- 
fat  over  her  remarkable  production  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  kind  of 
feed,  the  method  of  feeding  and  care  of  this 
cow  were  exactly  the  same  for  the  two  periods, 
this  comparison  clearly  indicates  that  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  increase  inmilkandbutter-fatproduction. 

This  comparison  is  particularly  interesting 
because  this  cow  was  an  outstanding  producer 
before  she  received  any  Tonic — only  the  use  of 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  enabled  this 
cow  to  reach  her  maximum  production.  The 
cost  of  the  Tonic  for  this  cow  was  2c  per  day. 

If  your  cows  are  not  getting  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  you  are  not  getting  the  utmost  they  are 
capable  of  producing.  The  extra  dollars  are 
well  worth  looking  after.  The  Tonic  costs  but 
2c  a  day  for  each  cow.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess 
dealer  and  get  at  least  a  90-day  supply  to  begin 
with.  Figure  18  pounds  for  each  cow. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


It’s 
Portable — 
Wheel  It 


DOWN 

AFTER 

FREE 

TRIAL 


2-cow  Hand  Power  Milker  makes  it  the  lowest  priced  milker 
per  milking  unit  ever  offered.  And  for  only  $12.50  extra  a  third 
cow  attachment  can  be  added  enabling  you  to  milk  3  cows  at 

once.Thousands  in  use.  Easy  to  operate. 

No  other  milker  on  the  market  can  compare 
with  the  PAGE  for  low  price  —  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  milking  efficiency.  We  let  you  prove 
it  before  you  pay.  We  will  put  this  PAGE 
Hand  Power  Milker  in  your  barn  on  FREE 
TRIAL.  See  the  time  and  work  it  saves;  see  how  soothing 
its  action  on  the  cows  and  how  sanitary  and  easy  to  clean. 
Then  if  satisfied,  pay  only  $5  down,  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 

1  A  MONTHS  *B  A  TSARS’ 

JL  If  TO  PAY  111  GUARANTEE 

This  Page  Milker  is  portable — no  pipe  lines  to  install— no 
pulsator — no  tanks — no  expensive  special  pails;  just  wheel 
it  in  and  start  milking.  Milks  right  into  your  own  ship¬ 
ping  can. 

Liberal  Exchange  Privilege 

Should  you  later  wish  a  PAGE  2  or  4  cow  gras  engine  or  electric 
Milker  you  can  trade  in  your  PAGE  Hand  Power  Milker  on  very 
liberal  terms. 

Writf*  Eftl*  Get  the  facts  about  the  lowest  priced  milker 
"  llIC  K  Ul  which  pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Don’t 
K'voa  Pritfklr  delay  —  this  liberal  No  Money  Down  offer 
»  ICC  only  good  until  we  have  an  agent  in  your 

locality.  User  Agents  Wanted. 

Barton-Page  Co.,  Dept  310,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


No  Installation 
Expense-NoPipes 
-  No  Pulsator 


Get  into  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

of 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Piebe 

Born  Sept.  IS,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  IPth  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM — Her  sire  is  out  of  a  daughter  of 
that  famous  century  sire,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka. 

H“ p  kow . *350. 

V/e  will  drop  the  price  of  this  hull 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


(92)  16 
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Careful  scientific  TESTS 
with  any  other  feed  are  al¬ 
ways  welcomed  by  Beacon.  Bat¬ 
tery  Brooding  tests  are  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Beacon  has  two  outstanding 
feeds  made  special  for  Battery  Brooding! 
BEACON  Complete  Starting  Ration  marks 
the  greatest  advance  in  chick  feeding  in  ten 
_  years.  It  embodies  new  scientific  discoveries, 
includes  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal  and  is  reinforced 
with  concentrated  cod  liver  oil  made  under 
Columbia  University  patents.  It  is  really  COM¬ 
PLETE.  Gives  20%  better  growth,  better  feather¬ 
ing,  good  fleshing  at  any  age,  low  mortality.  Ideal 
for  Battery  Brooding.  Use  it  on  broilers  for  first 
six  weeks,  then  use — 

BEACON  Broiler  Feed  until  marketed.  Four  years  of 

outstanding  success,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading 
Broiler  producers  in  the  East,  behind  this  feed.  Cod 
liver  oil  (Columbia  Univ.  patents)  means  no  rancid¬ 
ity,  no  ,  deterioration,  no  digestive  troubles,  and 
plenty  of  all  the  essential  vitamins. 

Poultrymen  of  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Del-Mar  - 
Va  peninsula,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
States  should  get  complete  information  on  these  and 
other  special  Beacon  feeds — send  today  for  book 
(see  below). 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Bos  A,  CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 

t>EA  CON 

SPECIAL  FEEDS  FOR 


Send  for  this  Book 
~IOO  Payes— 


SPECIAL  PURPOSES 


by  PROF.  C.  E.  LEE, 
also  name  of 
nearest 
Beacon  dealer 


Every 

Brooder 

Guaranteed 


Write  for  FREE  Catalogne.  Good  Agents  Wanted 


MAGIC  BROODER 

Positive  in  Operation  —  Gas-Proof 
—Most  Economical  On  Fuel 

Double  heat  control,  Gas  chamber  and 
Coal  magazine — outstanding  features. 
Fitted  with  heavy  steel  de¬ 
flector,  which  spreads  heat 
evenly,  keeping  chicks  warm 
and  healthy. 

Made  in  Two  Sizes.  The 
Giant  Size  is  unequalled  for 
raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  any  brooder.  Catches 
condensation  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  310  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


50 

$  6.50 


American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns _ _ 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  _ 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas-Barred  Rocks _ _ _  7.75 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  . ' _ 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas _ 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks.  Blue  Andelusians  _ _ 


100 

$12.75 


500 

$60.00 


7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

1000 

$118.00 

128.00 

140.00 

140.00 

170.00 

200.00 


Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 


NEW  CATALOG— It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CHICKS-BREEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High  Reference  Cur 
wcnsville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early.  H  enCe  Lur- 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 

■MHMMpMMEiaaaBMaBsamiiTnniiiiBirnii'a'iiiiiip 


Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


:  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  • 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^’, 
,lc  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  •//l 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  * 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Falrport,  N.  Y.^*'/  '* 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


The  First  Meal 

By  L.  E.  Weaver 

Poultry  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

THERE  are  two  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  very  early  life  of  baby 
chicks  about  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion;  how  long  should 
they  be  left  in  the  incubator,  and  how 
soon  should  they  be  fed?  A  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  problems  will 
benefit  both  the  seller  and  the  purch¬ 
aser  of  chicks.  Recent  investigations 
have  given  us  valuable  new  information 
particularly  concerning  the  time  to 
start  feeding. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  observed  at 
Cornell  that  chicks  given  their  first 
feed  at  36  hours  were  decidedly  larger 
at  8  weeks  than  those  fed  at  60  hours, 
and  just  as  many  of  them  lived.  Since 
that  time  Cornell  has  recommended 
earlier  feeding  of  chicks.  Several  other 
Experiment  Stations  have  also  found 
that  earlier  feeding  is  beneficial.  Now, 
Dr.  Freiburg  of  the  Buckeye  Incubator 
Co.  after  feeding  hundreds  of  chicks  has 
proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  feeding  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  dried  off.  The  absorption 
of  the  egg- yolk  is  not  retarded  by  early 
feeding,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  is 
actually  speeded  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  chick  is  not  fed  it  loses  weight 
and  it  continues  to  lose  until  it  is  fed. 
Then  if  it  has  gone  two  days  without 
feed  it  takes  two  more  days  to  gain 
back  what  was  lost.  In  the  meantime 
the  early-fed  chick  has  a  four-day 
start  on  the  late-fed  fellow,  and  it 
holds  the  lead  all  the  way  to  maturity. 

Milk  Is  Important 

Of  course,  the  early  feed  must  he 
right.  That  means  a  mash  with  20% 
or  more  of  protein,  and  most  of  it  in 
the  form  of  dried  milk.  If  you  can  also 
get  skimmilk  for  them  to  drink  it  will 
be  so  much  the  better.  The  best  flock 
of  pullets  I  ever  saw  were  started  with 
skimmilk  for  their  drink  and  no  water 
until  they  were  4  to  5  weeks  old,  and 
their  mash  contained  10%  of  dried 
milk. 

Now  the  question  always  arises;  how 
do  you  figure  the  age  of  the  chicks 
when  they  don’t  all  hatch  the  same 
time?  The  first  chicks  are  often  out 
24  hours  ahead  of  the  last  ones  on  a 
tray.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
time  to  take  the  chicks  out  of  the 1  in¬ 
cubator,  which  is  also  the  time  to  give 
them  their  first  feed,  or  at  least  their 
first  drink  of  milk,  is  when  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  are  past  the  “sleepy  stage”, 
and  are  actively  crowding  against  the 
glass  doors  of  the  nursery.  When  a 
chick  first  struggles  free  from  the  shell 
it  is  wet  and  tired  from  its  exertions, 
and  very  unsteady  on  its  feet.  For 
several  hours  it  rests  quietly  for  the 
most  part,  dries  off  and  becomes  the 
bright-eyed  ball  of  fluff  we  like  to  see. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  the 
chicks  out  during  this  period.  They 
need  the  warmth  and  as  little  distur¬ 
bance  as  possible  during  the  first  few 
hours  of  adjustment  which  we  call 
their  “sleepy  stage”.  The  first  chicks 
out  will  have  to  be  held  in  the  machine 
longer  than  would  be  necessary  other¬ 
wise  in  order  to  not  take  out  the  be¬ 
lated  ones  too  soon.  In  large  hatches 
it  is  customary  to  take  out  those  that 
are  well-dried  and  lively  at  one  time, 
leaving  the  rest  in  until  later. 

Forced-draft  Machines  Are 
Different 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 


Per  inn 

English  White  Leghorns  . $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  . 12.00 

Anconas  . . 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  . 13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp.  _ _ _  14.00 

Light  Mixed  . . .  . . .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 11.50 


Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred. 
Egg  contest  records.  Strong  chicks. 
None  better.  100  or  1,000  lots. 
Low  Prices.  Write  NOW. 

S-  W-  Kline,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock,  White  Rock. 
White  Wyandottes  &  Reds 
S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg. 
Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers.  . 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . 

Postage  pai 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed. 
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and  full  delivered  count 
Catalogue  free. 


Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Biq  HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  Sc  up. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 
Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Hocks,  Beds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Catalog  Free." 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  in  mind 
the  old  familiar  type  of  incubator  with 
one  tray  in  each  section.  The  newer 
“cabinet”  types  have  many  trays  in 
each  compartment  and  must  use  an 
electrically-driven  agitator  of  some 
sort  to  keep  the  air  circulating  rapidly. 
They  are  sometimes  called  “forced- 
draft”  machines  for  this  reason.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  if  chicks  are  left  in  j 
this  type  of  machine  very  long  after ! 
they  are  dried  off  they  lose  some  of 
their  liveliness.  It  is  a  good  plan  there¬ 
fore  to  take  them  out  at  intervals  and 
hold  them  in  regular  chick-boxes  until 


Baby  Chicks 


Valuable  Text  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only  ! 

Hundreds  have  started  in  the  poultry 
business,  relying  entirely  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  in  our  Year  Book.  And  they 
have  made  good.  Even  the  poultryman. 
of  15  years’  or  more  experience  will  find 
in  it  many  helpful  pointers. 

Mailed  free  on  request  to  poultry- 
keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River ; 
$1.00  a  copy  to  those  further  west.  Send 
for  your  copy  today 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Produced  from 
breeders  on  onr  own  farms. 

I  ORD  FARMS  85  F"rest  Street 

L'JIXL'  rAKlVlO  Methuen,  Mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _  $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain . .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds . .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ - _ _ _  11.00 

Light  Mixed . . _ . . .  9.00 

lie  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FIN^TcHicKS 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  onr  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Min¬ 
orcas.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost, 


THE  DEROV  TAyLOR  CO 
NEWARK,  NEW  yORR 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str . $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes....  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed - -  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed . . .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penna. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Reds, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each; 
Light  Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write 
for  sp-cial  price  on  large  OTders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO- 


Box  104 
Wharton,  Ohio 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

*  g*  fAlITC)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 

a.  t.  junta  s.  c.  w.  leghorn 

BABY  CHICKS 

All  Flocks  State  Supervised 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Pennsylvania  State 
Supervised  Chicks 

Also  4-8  and  12  week  old  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD, Pa. 


WENE?S  CHICKS 


STATE-SUPERVISED  S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

for  Immediate  February  delivery.  From  Hen  breeders 
weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  ROASTERS— 

our  famous  Wene  Cross-breds — "Wyan-Rocks”  and 
"Bram-Rocks”.  Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


rUTriTC  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
s.C.  BARRED  ROCKS 

WHITE  ROCKS  &  REDS.  Mixed  9c  and  tip.  These 
chicks  are  selected  from  free  range,  healthy  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  my  prices.  Circular  Fre( 
JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterville, 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Judge  them  by  their 

heavy-laying  ancestry 

New  triumphs  came  to  Kerr 
flocks  in  the  leading  eastern 
1928-29  laying  competitions. 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet 
in  our  Georgia  pen  laid  300 
eggs  in  52  weeks.  She  is  the 
only  300-egg  R.  I.  Red  ever 
produced  in  six  leading  egg- 
laying  contests.  Her  sister  laid 
241  eggs  in  another  contest. 

Kerr  pens  in  other  breeds 
won  high  honors  at  Georgia, 
Connecticut,  West  Virginia, 
and  elsewhere. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  repre¬ 
sent  the  cumulative  laying  her¬ 
itage  of  birds  of  correct  type 
and.  color  that  have  won  high 
honors  in  leading  contests  for 
the  past  six  years.  Over  40,000 
birds  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  docks  have 
been  tested  for 
Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea.  Our 
breeding  docks 
have  been  rig¬ 
idly  culled  for 
size,  type,  vigor 
and  production. 

Write  for  the  Kerr  Chick  Book 
and  1930  prices 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


S  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modem  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Kerliri 

's  Leghorn  Chicks  1 

WORLD 

FAMOUS 

|  “  Kerlin- Quality  ”  Money* 
i  Making  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Point! f n !.  Great  Winter  Layers,  W  hite  Diarrhoea 
Free.  Egg  Contest  Winners.  Over  50,000  satisfied 
enstomers.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  now. 

Delivery  when  wanted.  FEEB  STARTING  FEED.  Catalog  FUSE  I 

Berlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Bog  35  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

CHICKS  9c  each  and  up 

Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  etc.  Culled  flocks. 
Also  started  chicks  at  4  8  -  12  weeks  old.  Live  de¬ 

livery  guaranteed.  Our  20th  year.  Circular  free. 

The  Pejnnsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool,Pa. 

$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE,  1SLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

p_„| „„  r’V.Jr.L-e Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 

Cooley  CnicKSRo(.kSi  R  r  RedSi  wh  Ij0g. 

horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley. Frenchtown.N  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


the  hatch  is  completed  and  then  take  \ 
them  all  to  the  brooder. 

There  is  no  danger  of  hurting  the 
rest  of  the  eggs  in  a  forced-draft  ma¬ 
chine,  as  there  is  in  the  sectional  type, 
when  a  door  is  opened  for  a  short  time 
because  the  agitators  prevent  the  cool 
air  from  entering  and  cooling  the  eggs. 


About  Gross  Breeding  Ducks 

"I  have  raised  chickens  for  years  but 
have  never  had  any  experience  with 
ducks.  We  bought  two  Pekin  ducks  and  a 
drake  but  when  the  ducks  came  the 
drake  was  a  colored  Muscovy  instead  of 
a  Pekin.  I  have  a  book  on  poultry  cul¬ 
ture  which  claims  that  Muscovy  ducks 
are  the  aristocrats  as  well  as  freaks  of 
the  duck  family  as  they  will  not  cross 
with  other  ducks.  Is  this  right?  If  they 
will  cross  will  use  the  Muscovy  draKe 
this  season  but  if  not  will  get  a  Pekin 
drake.” — W.M.P.,  New  York. 

AFTER  receiving  your  letter  I  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  a  man  who  has  kept 
both  Muscovy  and  Pekin  ducks  at  the 
same  time.  He  tells  me  he  has  had 
Muscovy  drakes  that  mated  with  Pekin 
ducks,  but  he  has  never  attempted  to 
incubate  the  eggs. 

The  two  varieties  are  quite  different, 
the  most  striking  difference  in  the 
fact  that  Muscovy  eggs  require  five 
weeks  to  hatch  instead  of  four  weeks 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Pekin.  It  is 
therefore  very  doubtful  that  any  cross 
would  be  satisfactory.  You  will  do  well 
to  trade  the  Muscovy  drake  for  a 
Pekin. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


BUCK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A. E. Hamp¬ 
ton,  Box  A.  Pittstown.  N.J. 


Will  Fumes  from  Paint 
Affect  Incubator? 

A  READER  asks  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  repaint  a  room  in  which 
an  incubator  is  going,  or  whether  the 
fumes  from  the  paint  would  affect  the 
hatch.  If  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
so  that  the  windows  can  be  kept  open 
and  good  circulation  secured,  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  likely  to  be  any  bad 
results.  If  the  room  must  be  kept 
closed,  it  would  hardly  be  safe,  how¬ 
ever.  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us 
any  actual  experience  on  this  question  * 

\oo% 

LIVE 

_  ARRIVAL 

Goodling's  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  In¬ 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . . $12.00  Barred  Rooks . $14.00 

S.  C.  Reds - -  15.00  Assorted  Chicks...  9.00 

'/ic  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 


Chicks 


The  Valley  Hatchery, 


Rl,  BOX  I. 
RICHFIELD,  PA. 


OFFICIALLY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  FLOCKS 


jimi 

STATE 
i  SUPEiyiSED 


W.OOO  TESTED 


UNDER  STATE  SUPERVISION 

Why  buy  just  ordinary  chicks 
when  you  can  get  officially  blood- 
tested  chicks  (that  give  results) 
at  the  same  price  or  less.  Save 
money  and  disappointment  by 
ordering  now. 

Special  Discount  for  Early 
Orders.  Catalog  Free. 
PENNA.  IrAKMS  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  A,  LewUtown,  Pa. 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  &  April  'Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (FishePs) $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 


Rocks  or  Reds . . — 

_ 4.00 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred) 

_ 3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 

_ 3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

1 10 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9 

42.00 

80 

From  carefully  seleetcd 

free-range 

Hocks . 

100% 

ar- 

rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  stoves  and  houses.  Catalog 
FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


GRADE  CHICKS 


Feb.  and  Mar.  delivery  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Buff.  &  Brown  Leg . $14  $67.50  $130 

'Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas..  16  77.50  150 

Wh.  Wyan..  Bl.  Minorcas,  Bf.  Orp -  17  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  lie.  Heavy  13c.  All  April  chicks  lc  less. 
100%  delivery.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _ $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red  - $14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  _ $11  per  100 

vllJlvAw  Light  Mixed  -  $  9  per  100 

500  lots  V2 c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Contains  house 
plans,  feed  sched 
ules,  rearing  charts, 
breed  qualifications, 
colored  pictures  —  a 
wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  poultry 
men — free. 


Tells  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hillpot  Low- 
egg- cost  Breeds,  and 
how  others,  many 
without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  are  making  big 
incomes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Dept.  129,Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

A  f  F>i?ir^I7Q  on  Reds,  B.  Rocks  and  Leg- 
I— 1  M  AVIV^CiU  horns,  particularly  attractive  to 

large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN, 
every  week  in  the  year.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


-EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK 

IIS  YEAR 


--  NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JER  SEY 


SchwetfiefkTwaMamraa 


*  I  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
*  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  lie  and  up.  IOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  ft  t 


LOWER  PRICES - BETTER  CHICKS 


White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  _ _ _ 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . . . 

Black  &  White  Minorcas.  White  Wyandottes . . . 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . . . . . 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks  . . . 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  booklet  full  of  useful  information, 
request.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon 
We  are  a  member  of  The  International  Baby 
ship  them  when  you  want  them. 


Chick  Ass’n.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  onlvl 
$1.00  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  ofmJ 


Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type, 
guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas.. 

Rocks,  Barred.  White,  Buff  and  Partridge . 

Black  Minorcas 


color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival 


S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds,  B.  Orp.,  S.L.  &  W.  Wyan. 
Heavy  Mixed  . . 1 1 c  Assorted  .. 


EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 


Box  40 


Prices 

50 

100 

200 

1000 

Prices 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

..10c 

Black 

Jersey  Giants . . 

.  18c 

COLUMBUS  GROVE, 

OHIO 

A  Specialized  Breeding  Farm  (or  Wyckoff-T altered 
Hamblin  strain  of  blood  tested  White  Leghorn  Baby 
Chtclcx  and  10-12  week  pullet*,  and  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducklings.  Ako  Hamblin  Quality  Rocks  and  Reds.  Send 
for  2-color  catalog,  detail*,  prices. 

Hambhn  Hatcheries  k  Breeding  Farm.  Wiisorv.  N-  Y. 


] 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Order  now  for  February.  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 
$12  Per  190;  $57.50,  500;  $110,  1808 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,Box3,RidiiieW^a. 
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Cabbage  Is 
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One  of  Our  Winter  Blessings 


As  Vegetable  or  as  Salad, 


Cabbage  Has  Great  Possibilities  as  to  Variety  in  Serving 


CABBAGE  is  one  of  our  homely 
blessings  if  we  know  how  to  serve 
it  in  various  ways  so  as  not  to  make  it 
tiresome.  It  should  never  be  over¬ 
cooked,  as  that  develops  the  strong 
odor  and  taste  which  sometimes  make 
it  disagree  with  people.  Cook  it  in 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover,  leaving 
the  lid  off  the  kettle.  Keep  the  water 
boiling  vigorously  and  as  soon  as  the 
cabbage  can  be  pierced  with  a  fork, 
remove  from  the  fire  and  serve.  Here 
are  recipes  tested  in  the  A.  A.  testing 
kitchen  and  they  suggest  many  appetiz¬ 
ing  ways  of  serving  this  winter  vege¬ 
table. 

*  *  * 

Cabbage  and  Raisin  Salad 
Two  cupfuls  of  shredded  cabbage,  as 
much  as  can  be  pressed  down  in  a  cup. 
SA  cupful  of  seedless  raisins.  Mayon¬ 
naise. 

Crisp  the  cabbage  in  cold  water,  mix 
with  the  raisins,  and  moisten  with  may¬ 
onnaise.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

Cabbage  Salad 

Crisp  the  cabbage  by  soaking  in  cold 
water.  Just  before  time  to  serve  the 
meal,  drain  thoroughly  and  cut  fine  and 
lightly  toss  together  with  one  cup  of 
pimentos  shredded  fine  and  y2  cup  of 
Bermuda  onions  sliced  just  as  thin  as 
possible.  Mix  all  these  together  with 
mayonnaise  and  serve  in  the  small  cab¬ 


bage  leaves  near  the  heart,  which  are 
much  like  small  deep  bowls. 

Baked  Cabbage 

Chop  rather  fine  as  much  cabbage  as 
needed,  put  into  a  dish  of  hot  water 
and  boil  until  tender.  Drain  in  the  col- 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Mead 
of  Portland,  N.  Y., 
won  the  2nd  prize 
of  $25.00  awarded 
by  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  in  the 
1929  Kitchen  Im¬ 
provement  Contest 
held  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  New 
York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home 
Bureaus. 


ander,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
a  tablespoon  of  butter.  Beat  2  eggs  well 
and  then  add  3  tablespoons  of  cream. 
Mix  all  together  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  brown. 

Cabbage  with  Cheese 

One  small  head  of  cabbage,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour,  one  tablespoon  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
y2  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  four  table¬ 


THE  HOOD  KATTLE  KING 


The  Most  Serviceable  Farm  Arctic 
Your  Money  Can  Buy 


Wear  this  sturdy  Hood  farm  shoe  for  early 
spring  farm  work  in  melting  snows  and  thaw¬ 
ing  ground.  Waterproof  and  warm.  .  .  Easily 
and  quickly  cleaned.  Uppers  of  special  Hood 
red  rubber  stock  that  will  not  crack  or  check. 
Big,  wide  extension  soles  of  tough  grey  tire 
tread  stock  that  will  stand  the  hardest  kind 
of  wear  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Hood  Kattle  Kings  come  in  four,  five  and  six 
buckle  heights.  Identify  the  genuine  Hood 
by  the  Hood  Arrow  and  the  name  Hood  on 
the  sole.  And  remember — you  can  get  Hood 
Arctics,  Boots  and  Rubbers  for  wear  in  all 
seasons  and  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Send  for  the  Hood  Booklet  on  Farm  Footwear 

HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Look  for  the  Hood  Arrow 


HOOD  MAKES  CANVAS  SHOES  •  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  •  TIRES 
RUBBER  SOLES  AND  HEELS  •  RUBBER  FLOOR  TILING 


The  HOOD 
Red  Boot 

Buy  this  good-looking, 
well-fitting  farm  boot 
for  spring  ■plowing  and 
planting  and  other  work 
where  you  have  to  stand 
in  mud  and  water.  Built 
of  extra  quality  Hood 
red  rubber  stock  for  long 
wear,  solid  comfort  and 
complete  foot  protection. 


spoons  of  grated  cheese  ,two  eggs. 

Cook  cabbage  in  boiling  water  for 
five  minutes,  and  drain.  While  this  is 
boiling,  make  a  cream  sauce  from  the 
butter,  flour,  milk,  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
the  grated  cheese,  take  from  the  fire, 
add  the  yolk  of  the  eggs,  hard  boiled 
and  chopped  very  fine,  then  add  the 
finely  chopped  whites.  Put  a  layer  of 
this  in  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  so  continue  until  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  used,  having  the  last  layer 
sauce.  Cover  with  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs  and  bake  about  20  minutes. 

Browned  Cabbage 

Cut  cabbage  fine,  boil  about  20  min¬ 
utes  in  just  enough  water  to  keep  it 
from  sticking.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Have  ready  3  or  4  slices  of 
bacon  cut  into  dice,  fry  carefully  until 
a  nice  brown.  Pour  off  part  of  the  fat, 
and  add  one  tablespoon  of  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  water.  Then  add 
the  cabbage  which  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cooked.  Mix  well  with  the  bacon  and 
dressing. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DeL. 

Fried  Cabbage 

Cut  the  cabbage  fine  and  heap  it  in  a 
frying  pan.  Salt  and  pepper,  add  a 
tablespoon  of  butter.  If  you  have  any 


What  Size,  Madame? 

It  used  to  be  just  a 
matter  of,  “What 
size,  Madame?”  New 
styles  were  for  the 
flapper.  Dresses  for 
the  older  woman  con¬ 
formed  season  after 
season  to  a  certain 
type. 

That  has  all 
changed.  The  older 
woman  rightfully  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  more  con¬ 
servative  and  exhibits 
more  dignity  in  her 
choice  of  style.  But 
she  is  also  stylish. 

The  silhouette  pre¬ 
sented  here  is  entirely 
new.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Paris  and 
New  York  mode.  Yet 
it  is  slenderizing  and 
designed  just  to  set 
off  the  charm  and 
graceful  dignity  of 
the  smartly  outfitted 
older  woman. 

It  is  just  one  of 
many  styles  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  new 
Spring  Fashion  Maga¬ 
zine.  See  them  now.  Send  12  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy  of  the  book, 
addressing  your  order  to  Pattern  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


meat  fryings,  use  a  little  to  flavor. 
Steam  and  fry  until  it  is  a  delicate 
brown  and  tender. 

Cabbage  and  Beet  Relish 

One  quart  of  raw  cabbage,  one  quart 
of  boiled  beets  chopped,  2  cups  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  pepper,  one  tablespoon 
of  salt,  one  cup  of  grated  horseradish. 
Put  in  fruit  jars  and  cover  with  cold 
vinegar. 

Cold  Slaw  , 

1  cup  of  rich  milk  or  cream,  1  cup 
of  vinegar,  %  cup  of  sugar,  2  eggs 
beaten  very  light,  1  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  1  tablespoon  of  ground  mustard, 
salt  and  pepper.  Cook  all  together,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly,  until  like  custard. 
When  cool,  pour  over  cabbage  cut  very 
fine. 

Lady  Cabbage 

Chop  cabbage  very  fine,  cook  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  y2  hour.  Drain,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  add  one  half  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  or  cream  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter.  Cook  a  few  minutes 
and  serve. 


Carrot  Camouflage 

WHEN  the  salad  course  was 
brought  in  at  a  recent  luncheon, 
a  tiny  carrot,  or  what  seemed  to  be  a 
carrot,  was  on  each  plate.  It  proved 


however  to  be  cheese,  molded  to  imi¬ 
tate  a  carrot  very  cleverly,  the  illusion 
being  completed  by  a  tiny  spray  of 
carrot  foliage  inserted  in  the  end. 
A.  B.  S.,  Cal. 


Pepping  Up  the  Pork 
Dressing 

Un  OAST  Pork  and  Applesauce” 
Jtv  looked  attractive  on  the  menu 
and  so  we  ordered  it.  The  stuffing  for 
the  pork  not  only  had  raisins  in  it,  but 
had  just  enough  ground  ginger  to  give 
it  a  flavor,  which  was  decidedly  appeti¬ 
zing. — E.  D.  Y. 


To  Brighten  Copper  and 
Brass 

NOW  that  fires  will  have  to  be  kept 
going  and  coal  smoke  or  gas  is 
present,  housewives  will  have  to  watch 
their  brass  and  copper  to  keep  it  bright. 
If  lacquer  has  begun  to  peel  the  rest  of 
it  can  be  removed  with  alcohol.  Then 
the  utensil  may  he  relacquered  or 
cleaned  and  polished.  The  cut  side  of 
a  lemon  is  brushed  over  the  inlaid 
brasses  which  are  then  washed  and 
dried  carefully.  Oxalic  acid  and  whit¬ 
ing  make  a  very  satisfactory  cleaner 
or  salt  and  vinegar  mixed  may  be  used 
for  plain  brass  and  copper  articles. 

After  polishing,  then  re-lacquer  or 
rub  the  article  with  an  oily  cloth  to 
protect  it  from  the-  action  of  the  air 
and  gases.  Salad  oil  will  answer  the 
purpose. 


Housedress  in  Modern  Style 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3267  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  adaptation  of  the  newer  ideas  to 
a  simple  housedress  style  which  is  both 
practical  and  attractive.  The  circular 
skirt  offers  ease  in  walking  while  the 
slightly  fitted  bodice  is  made  more  becom¬ 
ing  by  a  cascading  frill  which  starts  at 
the  right  shoulder  and  ends  at  the  left 
hip.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years , 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35 -inch  contrasting.  PRICES  13c 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Grateful  Shut-In  Thanks  Kind  Friends  Who  Sent  Messages  of  Cheer 


Dear  Aunt  Janet— Ever  since  you 
have  put  my  name  in  the  Corner  as  a 
shut-in  I  have  been  getting  many  nice 
and  cheerful  letters,  cards,  etc.,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  you  so  much.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  publish  a  few 
words  of  thanks  in  order  that  all  those 
who  have  written  may  see  it  and  know 
that  I  mean  to  answer  all  who  wrote 
to  me,  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  has  been  done  for  me 
and  want  to  thank  them  all  in  turn. — 
Yours  sincerely,  Mrs.  Rose  Landry., 
Newport,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Aunt  Janet — May  I  come 
again  for  a  call  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  our  Corner  has  reached  so  many 
shut-ins,  and  that  each  of  us  could 
help  them  with  a  message  of  good 
cheer. 

May  I  give  you  some  more  of  my 
short  cuts  and  things  I  have  found  that 
are  such  a  help.  Well,  I  will  give  them 
to  you  and  if  you  think  Our  Corner 
could  use  them,  pass  them  on. 

'  When  I  have  fat  pieces  of  ham,  either 
smoked  or  otherwise,  I  save  these  fat 
chunks  or  slices  as  I  cut  the  ham  for 
frying.  These  find  their  way  into  the 
bean  pot  when  I  bake  beans. 

How  many  of  us  have  burned  our 
fingers  greasing  the  griddle  for  cakes! 
To  avoid  this  I  take  a  small  stick  and 
cut  it  down  round  as  a  pencil  with  a 
knob  on  one  end.  On  this  I  tie  strips 
of  cloth  with  store  cord  to  hold  secure¬ 
ly.  This  make  a  sort  of  mop.  I  use  a 
salmon  can  to  keep  this  greaser  and 
use  drippings  or  other  fat. 

When  seasoning  potatoes  or  sausage 
I  put  seasoning  on  before  cutting  saus¬ 
age  in  grinder  or  mashing  the  potatoes. 
This  takes  half  the  time  as  the  other 
way.  I  also  use  the  water  in  which  po¬ 
tatoes  are  cooked  for  pancakes,  that  is, 
old-fashioned  buckwheat  cakes.  These 
are  improved  if  stirred  up  in  the  morn- 


Girl’s  Jacket  Dress 


is  unsurpassed  for  girls  of  school  age.  It 
may  be  made  of  Scotch  plaid  , woolen  or 
in  wool  jersey  in  bright  colors.  The 
blouse  simulates  a  tuck-in,  but  is  really 
stitched  to  the  skirt.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  iy2  yards  of  54-inch  material  for 
skirt  and  jacket  and  %  yard  of  35-inch 
niaterial  for  waist  and  1*4  yards  of  39- 
inch  lining  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  dark 
material  for  band,  cuffs  and  belt. — PAT¬ 
TERN  PRICK,  13c. 


ing  after  the  cakes  are  baked  out  and 
before  the  pitcher  is  cleaned. 

Pie  shells  can  be  made  tender  (if 
they  have  been  made  some  time)  if 
they  are  heated  hot  before  putting  in 
the  fillings.  When  I  bake  cake  with 
layers,  I  make  three  layers.  Two  of 
these  make  the  cake  for  Sunday  and 
the  third  layer  I  cut  in  half  and  have 
a  half  of  a  two  layer  cake  for  Saturday 
supper.  This  helps  when  the  family  has 
five  or  six  people  to  feed  and  not  rob 
the  Sunday  fare. 

This  year  I  found  it  much  quicker  by 
putting  all  fat,  that  is,  leaf  lard  and 
intestinal  fat,  through  the  food  chop¬ 
per.  The  fat  was  out  of  the  way  in 
no  time.  In  the  “gut”  fat  I  put  an  onion 
about  the  size  of  a  quarter.  This  re¬ 
moves  the  odor  of  the  fat  and  is  not 
tasted  in  the  fat.  I  also  grease  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  kettles  and  pans  (which  I 
have  to  “hurry  up”  by  setting  over  the 
fire)  as  then  the  black  washes  off  more 
easily  than  otherwise. 

I  have  a  dish  mop  on  hand  and  I  use 
this  daily  washing  cans  in  which  I  have 


Flattering  Neckline 


BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  3246  with  its 
softly  falling  jabot  is  very  becoming  and 
when  made  of  eggshell  crepe  satin,  goes 
with  a  great  variety  of  costumes,  it  is 
very  simple  to  make,  yet  is  very  smartly 
cut.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust.  It  can  be  copied  with 
2  yards  of  39-inch  material  and  2*4  yards 
of  binding  in  the  medium  size. — PRICE 
1 3c. 


had  fruit  and  vegetables  and  milk  bot¬ 
tles.  If  one  uses  a  fiber  scrubbing  brush 
on  the  grater  and  vegetable  slicer  there 
will  be  less  cut  fingers. 

In  my  summer  kitchen  I  use  a  small 
wire  about  the  size  of  a  common  pin 
to  hang  curtains  to  a  small  window 
and  the  open  cupboard.  This  can  be 
stretched  tight  and  will  not  sag  as  a 
cord. 

I  have  a  composition  book  in  which  I 
paste  clippings  and  recipes  which  I 
want  for  future  use.  This  saves  time. 

When  crocheting,  many  a  stitch  has 
had  to  be  done  again  because  some¬ 
body  had  picked  up  the  work  and  it 
had  raveled  out.  A  small  safety  pin  in 
the  loop  of  the  stitch  will  save  this  and 
when  I  make  lace  I  roll  it  up  as  I  cro¬ 
chet  and  pin  with  another  pin  and  the 
work  is  much  cleaner  than  if  it  hangs 
in  the  lap. 

Children  are  always  getting  grass 
stains  on  their  clothes;  these  will  wash 
out  easily  if  spread  with  molasses  be¬ 
fore  the  garment  is  wet  at  all. 

Auto  grease  or  axle  grease  will  wash 
out  if  spread  with  lard  or  other  fat 
substitute. 

When  I  have  lots  of  sewing  on  the 
machine  to  do  I  fasten  a  piece  of  carpet 


on  the  tread  and  it  is  easier  for  the  feet 
and  no  drafts  over  them. 

I  use  a  safety  pin  in  the  edge  of  a 
curtain  to  hold  it  back.  This  helps  if  a 
nail  is  placed  on  either  side  of  door  or 


TWO  -  COL¬ 
ORED  COM¬ 
BINATION 
APRON  NO. 
C2362  comes 
partly  made  up 
ready  to  em¬ 
broider  on  fast 
color  prints 
with  patches  of 
solid  color  fa¬ 
bric.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  to  he 
cut  out  leaving 
the  printed  col- 
o  r  to  show 
through  the  sol¬ 
id  color  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very 
unique  and  at¬ 
tractive  apron. 
Print  on  mater¬ 
ial  is  a  dainty 
black  and  while 
check  and 
white  patches 
are  used  for  de¬ 
sign  and  poc¬ 
kets.  Price  of  this  apron  postpaid  to  any 
address  is  75c.  Fast  color  embroidery 
floss  for  completely  finishing  same  only 
5c  extra.  Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


window  where  one  has  to  pass  through 
often. 

Mud  stains  will  wash  out  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  wash  if  first  thoroughly  wet  in  cold 
water. 

I  have  an  iron  pan  cake  griddle  my 
mother  used  over  30  years  ago.  I  clean 
this  often  with  ashes  (wood)  from  the 
stove.  Put  griddle  on  stove  and  cover 
with  ashes  which  I  wet  with  cold  water. 
As  the  water  boils  off  add  more.  Let 
the  ashes  get  hot  before  adding  the 
water  and  as  the  water  is  added  to 
the  hot  griddle  it  loosens  the  baked  on 
grease.  After  it  is  cleaned  and  scraped 
well,  sprinkle  salt  on  before  pouring 
the  cakes  on.  Salt  prevents  the  cakes 
from  sticking  on  the  griddle.  After  a 
few  are  baked  one  need  not  put  salt 
on  with  the  grease. 

A  small  box  with  a  handle  built  on 
upright  pieces  with  rod  across  makes 
a  handy  carrier  for  wood  and  chips. 

Hoping  you  can  use  some  of  these 
items  and  wishing  you  a  Happy  New 
Year,  I  remain. — A  Faithful  Reader. 


Home  Library  Contest 

FOR  the  most  attractive  photograph 
of  the  family  library  in  an  average 
American  home,  accompanied  by  an  es¬ 
say  written  by  a  club  woman  on  “The 
Home  Library — How  to  Build  it  and 
How  to  Use  it,”  a  first  prize  of  $75.00, 
a  second  prize  of  $50.00,  and  a  third 
prize  of  $25.00,  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Division  of  Literature  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Association 
of  Book  Publishers. 

Rules : 

1.  The  essay  must  not  exceed  2,000 
words  in  length,  and  should  be  typed, 
if  possible. 

2.  The  photograph  must  be  six  inches 
wide  or  larger,  so  as  to  be  available 
for  reproduction. 

3.  The  name  of  the  club  woman,  her 
home  address,  and  the  name  of  the 
club  to  which  she  belongs,  must  ac¬ 
company  the  photograph  and  essay. 

4.  Entries  should  be  forwarded  to 
Mrs.  H.  C.  McCahan,  Chairman  of 
Literature,  515  N.  Mulanix,  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  before  March  15,  1930. 

The  judges  will  be  Mrs.  McCahan, 
Mrs.  Clara  Savage  Littledale,  Editor  of 
“The  Parents’  Magazine”,  and  Emily 
Newell  Blair,  Book  Editor  of  “Good 
Housekeeping.”  Prize  awards  will  be 
announced  April  15,  1930. 


Add  sweetening  to  stewed  dried  or 
fresh  fruit  after  it  is  cooked  but  while 
it  is  still  hot. 


An  easier  way 
to  keep  bathrooms 

CLEAN 

USE  Fels'Naptha!  Enamel  spar" 
kies,  tubs  and  basins  gleam — 
without  hard  rubbing  or  scratch^ 
ing.  That's  because  this  good  gold' 
en  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together,  give  extra  help 
to  loosen  dirt  and  wash  it  gently 
away.  These  two  busy  helpmates 
bring  extra  help  to  all  household 
cleaning.  Extra  help  with  the  fanv« 
ily  wash,  too.  Get  Fels^ Naptha 
at  your  grocer's. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH 
THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


Best  Remedy  for 
Cough  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  or  chest  cold  can  be  con¬ 
quered,  until  you  try  this  famous  recipe. 
It  is  used  in  millions  of  homes,  because 
it  gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief  than 
anything  else.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all  to 
mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex;  then  add  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey  to  make  a  full 
pint.  This  saves  two-thirds  of  the  money 
usually  spent  for  cough  medicine,  and 
gives  you  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
gpeiis,  and  tastes  good — children  like  it. 

You  can  actually  feel  its  penetrating, 
soothing  action  on  the  inflamed  throat 
membranes.  It  is  also  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the  bron¬ 
chial  tubes.  At  the  same  time,  it  prompt¬ 
ly  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm.  This 
three-fold  action  explains  why  it  brings 
such  quick  relief  even  in  severe  bronchial 
coughs  which  follow  cold  epidemics. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creasote,  in  a 
refined,  palatable  form,  and  known  as 
one  of  the  greatest  healing  agents  for 
severe  coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial 
troubles 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


House 

Lighting 


use  National  Carbide 


Better  quality;  Lowercosts; 
Better  generator  operation.  Your 
dealer  has  it  in  the  RED  Drum. 
If  not,  write  us. 


NATIONAL  CARBIDE  SALES  CORP. 
342  MADIS.ON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL 


•  ♦  •  Coast  to  Coast  Service  •  •  • 


iftMfyfmtf  r  "f  mffi 

Ciiticura 

Shaving  Stick 

►  Contains  the  medicinal  properties  of  4 

►  Cuticura.  Freely  lathering  and  sanative,  < 

►  it  promotes  skin  health  and  protects  the  < 

►  newly  shaven  surface  from  infection.  < 

*  25c.  Everywhere  < 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS  $1.15  LB. 
KnitUng  yarn  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

H.  Bartlett,  CMfr.),  Box  B,  Harmony,  IU. 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


She  was  quite  a  young  girl — not  over 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  Alan  judg¬ 
ed;  like  girls  brought  up  in  wealthy 
families,  she  seemed  to  Alan  to  have 
gained  young  womanhood  in  far  great¬ 
er  degree  in  some  respects  than  the 
girls  he  knew,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
in  other  ways,  she  retained  more  than 
they  some  characteristics  of  a  child. 
Her  slender  figure  had  a  woman’s  as¬ 
surance  and  grace;  her  soft  brown  hair 
was  dressed  like  a  woman’s;  her  gray 
eyes  had  the  open  directness  of  the 
girl.  Her  face — smoothly  oval,  with 
straight  brows  and  a  skin  so  delicate 
that  at  the  temples  the .  veins  showed 
dimly  blue — was  at  once  womanly  and 
youthful;  and  there  was  something  al¬ 
together  likable  and  simple  about  her, 
as  she  studied  Alan  now.  She  had  on 
a  street  dress  and  hat;  whether  it  was 
this,  or  whether  it  was  the  contrast  of 
her  youth  and  vitality  with  this  som¬ 
ber,  darkened  house  that  told  him, 
Alan  could  not  tell,  but  he  felt  instinc¬ 
tively  that  this  house  was  not  her 
home.  More  likely,  it  was  some  inde¬ 
finable,  yet  convincing  expression  of 
her  manner  that  gave  him  that  impres¬ 
sion.  While  he  hazarded,  with  fast 
beating  heart,  what  privilege  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  Alan  Conrad 
might  have,  she  moved  a  little  nearer 
to  him.  She  was  slightly  pale,  he  noticed 
now,  and  there  were  lines  of  strain 
and  trouble  about  her  eyes. 

“I  am  Constance  Sherrill,”  she  an¬ 
nounced.  Her  tone  implied  quite  evi¬ 
dently  that  she  expected  him  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  her,  and  she  seem¬ 
ed  surprised  to  see  that  her  name  did, 
not  mean  more  to  him. 

“Mr.  Corvet  is  not  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  she  said. 

He  hesitated,  but  persisted:  “I  was 
to  see  him  here  to-day,  Miss  Sherrill. 
He  wrote  me,  and  I  telegraphed  him 
I  would  be  here  to-day.” 

“I  know,”  she  answered.  “We  had 
your  telegram.  Mr.  Corvet  was  not 
here  when  it  came,  so  my  father  open¬ 
ed  it.”  Her  voice  broke  oddly,  and  he 
studied  her  in  indecision,  wondering 
who  that  father  might  be  that  opened 
Mr.  Corvet’s  telegrams. 

“Mr.  Corvet  went  away  very  sud¬ 
denly,”  she  explained.  She  seemed,  he 
thought,  to  be  trying  to  make  some¬ 
thing  plain  to  him  which  might  be  a 
shock  to  him;  yet  herself  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain  what  the  nature  of  that  shock 
might  be.  Her  look  was  scrutinizing, 
questioning,  anxious,  but  not  unfriend¬ 
ly.  “After  he  had  written  you  and 
something  else  had  happened — I  think 
— to  alarm  my  father  about  him,  fath¬ 
er  came  here  to  his  house  to  look  after 
him.  He  thought  something  might 
have ....  happened  to  Mr.  Corvet  here 
in  his  house.  But  Mr.  Corvet  was  not 
here.” 

“You  mean  he  has — disappeared?” 

‘Yes;  he  has  disappeared.” 

Alan  gazed  at  her  dizzily.  Benjamin 
Corvet — whoever  he  might  be — had 
disappeared;  he  had  gone.  Did  any  one 
else  then,  know  about  Alan  Conrad? 

“No  one  has  seen  Mr.  Corvet,”  she 
said,  “since  the  day  he  wrote  to  you. 
We  know  that — that  he  became  so 
disturbed  after  doing  that — writing  to 
you — that  we  thought  you  must  bring 
with  you  information  of  him.” 

“Information!” 

“So  we  have  been  waiting  for  you 
to  come  here  and  tell  us  what  you 
know  about  him  or — or  your  connec¬ 
tion  with  him.” 


CHAPTER  m 
Discussion  of  a  Shadow 


ALAN,  as  he  looked  confusedly  and 
blankly  at  her,  made  no  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  she  had  asked, 
or  to  explain.  For  the  moment,  as  he 
fought  to  realize  what  she  had  said 
and  its  meaning  for  himself,  all  his 


thought  was  lost  in  mere  dismay,  in 
the  denial  and  checking  of  what  he  had 
been  feeling  as  he  entered  the  house. 
His  silence  and  confusion,  he  knew, 
must  seem  to  Constance  Sherrill  un¬ 
willingness  to  answer  her;  for  she  did 
not  suspect  that  he  was  unable  to  ans¬ 
wer  her.  She  plainly  took  it  in  that 
way;  but  she  did  not  seem  offended;  it 
was  sympathy,  rather,  that  she  show¬ 
ed.  She  seemed  to  appreciate,  without 
understanding  except  through  her  feel¬ 
ings,  that — for  some  reason — answer 
was  difficult  and  dismaying  for  him. 

“You  would  rather  explain  to  father 
than  to  me,”  she  decided. 

He  hesitated.  What  he  wanted  now 
was  time  to  think,  to  learn  who  she 
was  and  who  her  father  was,  and  to 


took  Alan’s  hat  and  coat,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Constance  past  some  great  room 
upon  his  right  to  a  smaller  one  farther 
down  the  hall. 

“Will  you  wait  here,  please?”  she 
asked. 

He  sat  down,  and  she  left  him;  when 
her  footsteps  had  died  away,  and  he 
could  hear  no  other  sounds  except  the 
occasional  soft  tread  of  some  servant, 
he  twisted  himself  about  in  his  chair 
and  looked  around.  A  door  between  the 
room  he  was  in  and  the  large  room 
which  had  been  upon  his  right  as  they 
came  in — a  drawing-room — stood  open; 
he  could  see  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  he  could  see  through  the  other 
door  a  portion  of  the  hall;  his  inspec¬ 
tion  of  these  increased  the  bewilder¬ 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 


NEAR  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is  a  little  copse  of 
pine  and  hemlock,  from  which,  at  time  of  storm,  so  the  tradition  says, 
there  comes  a  sound  like  the  booming  of  an  old  Indian  drum.  The 
drum  beats,  according  to  the  tradition,  whenever  the  Lake  take  a  life. 
Men  say  they  have  counted  the  beats  when  lake  steamers  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  their  human  cargoes,  one  beat  for  each  human  soul. 
At  the  height  of  the  great  storm  of  December  1895,  the  drum  beat  the 
roll  of  a  sinking  ship — twenty  four  beats.  No  ship  carrying  twenty  four 
persons  was  reported  lost.  However,  the  Miwaka,  with  twenty  five  aboard 
never  made  port;  no  news  was  ever  heard  of  her;  no  wreckage 
ever  found.  It  was  the  belief  among  the  kin  of  those  lost,  that  by  some 
miracle,  one  person  survived  and  that  some  day  he  would  return. 

*  *  *  *  * 


A  storm  is  raging  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  an  exclusive  club  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Benjamin  Corvet  nervously  paces  from  one  room  to  another.  It 
was  said  that  his  irritability  and  nervousness  were  usually  most  marked 
at  time  of  storm  and  many  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  cause.  His 
agitation  was  intense  when  Spearman,  one  of  Corvet’s  partners  in  the 
ship-owning  company  of  Corvet,  Sherrill  and  Spearman,  joins  him.  Heated 
words  pass  between  the  two.  The  name  Constance,  Sherrill’s  daughter  is 
mentioned.  After  they  part,  Corvet  goes  to  Sherrill’s  home  and  tells 
Constance  not  to  see  Spearman  if  he  calls. 

Corvet  writes  and  mails  a  letter  to  Alan  Conrad,  then  tries  to  re¬ 
cover  it  from  the  mail  box,  and  failing  to  do  so,  disappears.  Alan  Conrad 
who  knows  nothing  about  his  parents,  lives  in  a  small  Kansas  town.  On 
receipt  of  Corvet’s  letter,  Conrad  leaves  for  Chicago. 


adjust  himself  to  this  strange  reversal 
of  his  expectations. 

“Yes;  I  would  rather  do  that,”  he 
said. 

“Will  you  come  around  to  our  house, 
then,  please?” 

She  caught  up  her  fur  collar  and 
muff  from  a  chair  and  spoke  a  word 
to  the  servant.  As  she  went  out  on 
to  the  porch,  he  followed  her  and  stoop¬ 
ed  to  pick  up  his  suitcase. 

“Simons  will  bring  that,”  she  said, 
“unless  you’d  rather  have  it  with  you. 
It  is  only  a  short  walk.” 

He  was  recovering  from  the  first 
shock  of  her  question  now,  and,  re¬ 
flecting  that  men  who  accompained 
Constance  Sherrill  probably  did  not 
carry  hand  baggage,  he  put  the  suit¬ 
case  down  and  followed  her  to  the 
walk.  As  she  turned  north  and  he 
caught  step  beside  her,  he  studied  her 
with  quick  interested  glances,  realiz¬ 
ing  her  difference  from  all  other  girls 
he  ever  had  walked  with,  but  he  did 
not  speak  to  her  nor  she  to  him.  Turn¬ 
ing  east  at  the  first  corner,  they  came 
within  sight  and  hearing  again  of  the 
turmoil  of  the  lake. 

“We  go  south  here,”  she  said  at  the 
comer  of  the  Drive.  “Our  house  is  al¬ 
most  back  to  back  with  Mr.  Corvet’s.” 

Alan,  looking  up  after  he  had  made 
the  turn  with  her,  recognized  the  block 
as  one  he  had  seen  pictured  sometimes 
in  magazines  and  illustrated  papers  as 
a  “row”  of  the  city’s  most  beautiful 
homes.  Larger,  handsomer,  and  finer 
than  the  mansions  on  Astor  Street, 
each  had  its  lawn  or  terrace  in  front 
and  on  both  sides,  where  snow-man¬ 
tled  shrubs  and  straw-bound  rosebush¬ 
es  suggested  the  gardens  of  spring. 
They  turned  in  at  the  entrance  of  a 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  block  and 
went  up  the  low,  wide  stone  steps;  the 
door  opened  to  them  without  ring  or 
,  knock;  a  servant  in  the  hall  within 


ment  he  felt.  Who  were  these  Sher¬ 
rills  ?  Who  was  Corvet,  what  was  his 
relation  to  the  Sherrills?  What,  be¬ 
yond  all,  was  their  and  Corvet’s 
relation  to  Alan  Conrad— to  himself? 
The  shock  and  confusion  he  had 
felt  at  the  nature  of  his  reception 
in  Corvet’s  house,  and  the  strangeness 
of  his  transition  from  his  little  Kansas 
town  to  a  place  and  people  such  as 
this,  had  prevented  him  from  inquiring 
directly  from  Constance  Sherrill  as  to 
that;  and,  on  her  part,  she  had  as¬ 
sumed,  plainly,  that  he  already  knew 
and  need  not  be  told. 

He  got  up  and  moved  about  the 
rooms;  they,  like  all  rooms,  must  tell 
something  about  the  people  who  lived 
in  them.  The  rooms  were  large  and 
open;  Alan,  in  dreaming  and  fancying 
to  himself  the  places  to  which  he  might 
some  day  be  summoned,  had  never 
dreamed  of  entering  such  a  home  as 
this.  For  it  was  a  home;  in  its  light 
and  in  its  furnishings  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  stiffness  and  aloofness  which 
Alan,  never  having  seen  such  rooms 
except  in  pictures,  had  imagined  to  be 
necessary  evils  accompanying  riches 
and  luxury;  it  was  not  the  richness  of 
its  furnishings  that  impressed  him 
first,  it  was  its  livableness.  Among  the 
more  modern  pieces  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  hall  were  some  which  were 
antique.  In  the  part  of  the  hall  that 
he  could  see,  a  black  and  ancient-look¬ 
ing  chair  whose  lines  he  recognized, 
stood  against  the  wall.  He  had  seen 
chairs  like  that,  heirlooms  of  colonial 
Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  cherish¬ 
ed  in  Kansas  farmhouses  and  recalling 
some  long-past  exodus  of  the  family 
from  New  England.  On  the  wall  of  the 
drawing-room,  among  the  beautiful  and 
elusive  paintings  and  etchings,  was  a 
picture  of  a  ship,  plainly  framed;  he 
moved  closer  to  look  at  it,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  ship  it  was  ex¬ 


cept  that  it  was  a  sailing  ship  of  some 
long-disused  design.  Then  he  drew 
back  again  into  the  smaller  room  where 
he  had  been  left,  and  sat  down  again 
to  wait. 

A  comfortable  fire  of  cannel  coal  was 
burning  in  this  smaller  room  in  a  black 
fire-basket  set  in  a  white  marble  gate, 
obviously  much  older  than  the  house 
there  were  big  easy  leather  chairs  be 
fore  it,  and  beside  it  there  were  book¬ 
cases.  On  one  of  these  stood  a  two- 
handled  silver  trophy  cup,  and  hung 
high  upon  the  well  above  the  mantel 
was  a  long  racing  sweep  with  the  date 
’85  painted  in  black  across  the  blade, 
He  had  the  feeling,  coming  quite  un¬ 
consciously,  of  liking  the  people  who 
lived  in  this  handsome  house. 

He  straightened  and  looked  about, 
then  got  up,  .as  Constance  Sherrill 
came  back  into  the  room. 

“Father  is  not  here  just  now,”  she 
said.  “We  weren’t  sure  from  your  tele¬ 
gram  exactly  at  what  hour  you  would 
arrive,  and  that  was  why  I  waited  at 
Mr.  Corvet’s  to  be  sure  we  wouldn’t 
miss  you.  I  have  telephoned  father, 
and  he’s  coming  home  at  once.” 

She  hesitated  an  instant  in  the  door¬ 
way,  then  turned  to  go  out  again. 

"Miss  Sherrill — ”  he  said. 

She  halted.  “Yes.” 

‘You  told  me  you  had  been  waiting 
for  me  to  come  and  explain  my  con 
nection  with  Mir.  Corvet.  Well — I  can’t 
do  that;  that  is  what  I  came  here  hop> 
ing  to  find  out.” 

She  came  back  toward  him  slowly. 

“What  do  you  mean,”  she  asked. 

He  was  forcing  himself  to  disregard 
the  strangeness  which  his  surround 
ings  and  all  that  had  happened  in  the 
last  half  hour  had  made  him  feel;  lean 
ing  his  arms  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
in  which  he  had  been  sitting,  he  man 
aged  to  smile  reassuringly;  and  he 
fought  down  and  controlled  resolutely 
the  excitement  in  his  voice,  as  he  told 
her  rapidly  the  little  he  knew  about 
himself. 

He  could  not  tell  definitely  how  she 
was  affected  by  what  he  said.  She 
flushed  slightly,  following  her  first 
start  of  surprise  after  he  had  begun 
to  speak;  when  he  had  finished,  he  saw 
that  she  was  a  little  pale. 

“Then  you  don’t  know  anything 
about  Mr.  Corvet  at  all,”  she  said. 

“No;  until  I  got  his  letter  sending 
for  me  here,  I’d  never  seen  or  heard 
his  name.” 

She  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 

“Thank  you  for  telling  me,”  she  said. 
“I’ll  tell  my  father  when  he  comes.” 

“Your  father  is—?”  he  ventured. 

She  understood  now  that  the  name 
of  Sherrill  had  meant  nothing  to  him. 
“Father  is  Mr.  Corvet’s  closest  friend, 
and  his  business  partner  as  well,”  she 
explained. 

He  thought  she  was  going  to  tell 
him  something  more  about  them;  but 
she  seemed  then  to  decide  to  leave  that 
for  her  father  to  do.  She  crossed  to  the 
big  chair  beside  the  grate  and  seated 
herself.  As  she  sat  looking  at  him, 
hands  clasped  beneath  her  chin,  and 
her  elbows  resting  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  there  was  speculation  and  inter¬ 
est  in  her  gaze;  but  she  did  not  ask 
him  anything  more  about  himself.  She 
inquired  about  the  Kansas  weather 
that  week  in  comparison  with  the 
storm  which  had  just  ceased  in  Chica¬ 
go,  and  about  Blue  Rapids,  which  she 
said  she  had  looked  up  upon  the  map, 
and  he  took  this  chat  for  what  it  was 
—notification  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
continue  the  other  topic  just  then. 

She,  he  saw,  was  listening,  like  him¬ 
self,  for  the  sound  of  Sherrill’s  arrival 
at  the  house;  and  when  it  came,  she 
recognized  it  first,  rose,  and  excused 
herself.  He  heard  her  voice  in  the  halt 
then  her  father’s  deeper  voice  which 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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INCREASED 

CIRCULATION 

Since  1927  the  classified  rate  of 
American  Agriculturist  has  been 
7c  per  word.  In  1930  the  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  OVER  20,000  MORE 
than  in  1927  and  the  classified 
rate  will  be  8c  per  word.  If  same 
advertisement  runs  four  or  more 
consecutive  weeks,  the  rate  will 


be  7c  per  word. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Rocks.  Polish.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males  $15-$20.  Females 
$10-  Unpedigreed  $10-$5.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  English  Bull  dog  pups,  make  real  farm 
degs.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Males  $15;  females  $10.  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARMS.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES  poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
parrots,  ferrets,  pigeons  mice,  etc.  Price  reduced.  60 
age  description  book,  20c.  J.  A.  BERGEV,  Telford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  One  trained  walker  fox  hound.  SAMUEL 
CRONK,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIELS,  puppies  1  to  3 
mo.  old.  M.  R.  JESSON,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  that  will  please  you. 
Males  and  spayed  females  $7.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
L.  T.  SMITH,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


TANCRED  LAYERS  $1.25,  chicks  12c  broilers  10c. 
Australorps  25c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York, 
Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys.  Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  for  spring  delivery 
from  Certified,  Supervised  and  flock  matings.  R.  B. 
DEARSALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  ENGLISH  WHITE  Leghorns.  Chicks;  8 
weeks  old  pullets.  A  breeding  farm.  Circular.  MAPLE 
ACRES  FARM,  Box  A,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  Parks  strain.  Shipped 
subject  to  48  hours  approval.  Permit  D-30.  C.  M. 
THOMPSON  &  SON,  TownviUe,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  $5  up.  Heaviest  laying 
Rocks,  both  Farmingdale  and  Vineland  contests,  Oct., 
Nov.,  Dec.  Circular.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  chicks  direct  from  breeder. 
Trapnested  flock,  pedigreed  cockerels  used,  1929  pro¬ 
duction  over  200  eggs  per  bird.  Pullorum  disease  free. 
ROBERT  A.  BELEY,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs— big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  Sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  Winners  at  20  egg  Contests.  Egg  bred  for  30 
years.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog,  special  price  bulletin 
free.  Thousands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  low  prices. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


BUFF  LEGHORN,  White  Leghorn  cockerels  7.  8 
months  old,  fine  large  birds  $1.75  each.  3.  T.  DUNBAR. 
R.  D.  7,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks  from  breeding  stock 
blood  tested  for  white  diarrhea.  Circular  and  prices  on 
request.  L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


gUNNYSXDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $14.00.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$12.00.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY, 
Liverpool,  Pa. 


KWALITEED-  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  INCOR.,  Box  458-D, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks— Geese 


GOLD  COIN  MAMMOTn  Bronze  turkeys  win  first 
at  Ohio  State  Fair  and  7  ribbons  at  International 
turkey  show  at  Chicago.  Prices  reasonable.  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.  Drakes  $3.  M.  3. 
VROMAN,  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


40  ROUEN  DRAKES  and  ducks  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  ELMER  L.  DUTTERA,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


PARDEE'S  PERFECT  PEKIN  breeding  drakes.  Im¬ 
prove  your  flock.  Immediate  delivery.  Hatching  eggs. 
Ducklings,  February.  Catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip. 
N.  Y. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  Guineas.  Special  Fan 
prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog.  HIGHLAND  FARM. 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured. 
FRANCIS  LEE,  Lowville.  N.  Y.  Route  1. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  hatched  from  15 
lb.  hens,  prices  reasonable.  10%  discount  on  orders 
before  Feb.  15.  Write  ELMER  BERRY,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  males  with  quality 
at  their  best  and  still  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your 
waaf^  'n  this  line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM. 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75.  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY,  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


FINE  QUALITY  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60  lbs. 
$6.50;  120  lbs.  $12.50.  3.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


/s' 
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Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


FOX — COON — RABBIT,  skunk  hounds,  young  dogs 
and  pups.  Stock  and  prices  will  suit  you.  JOHN 
BfLECKE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


COONHOUNDS  15  yr.  old  male  redbone,  hunts  coon 
nights,  pheasants,  partridge  days.  1  Bluetick  &  Walker 
3  yrs.,  male,  fast.  First  bid  over  $35  each  gets  them, 
W.  H.  DONOHUE,  R.  No.  2,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


EXTRA  HOMERS  $2.25  per  pair.  EMILY  TUELL, 
West  Paris,  Me. 


PIGEONS— Magpies.  Tumblers,  Flights,  fancy  stock 
$1.00,  $1.50  pair.  JOHN  B1LECKE,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS — Choice  New  Zealand  reds,  breeding  age 
and  pedigreed  $4.00  each.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Few  selected, 
White  Holland  breeders  left.  MRS.  ARTHUR  A. 
RODGERS,  R.  4,  Canton.  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels.  Pullets.  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARM.  Ballston  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  RED  hatching  eggs.  $8.00  hundred,  $21.00 
crate.  THERSA  MULLER,  R.  3,  Middletown,  Conn. 


“PRIDE  O’  NIAGARA”  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
and  intensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Leghorns. 
Reds,  Rocks,  Jersey  Giants,  and  Pekin  Ducklings.  Send 
for  catalogue.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  4, 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


REAL  QUALITY  LIGHT  Brahmas  and  Wyckoff 
single  comb.  White  Leghorn  cockerels.  Single  comb 
Red  cockerels  and  fifty  pullets.  Brown  China  geese. 
KAUYAHOORA  FARM,  R.  D.  Bameveld,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks — Eggs — Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  S  U  NN  Y  Fi  E  i  P  MINORCA  FA  R  MS , 
Grampian,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
.All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER'S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


KEISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


300,000  WHITE — BROWN — BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.OJD.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains — Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


T  urkeys— Ducks — Geese 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  EMBDEN  GANDER  $7.00.  3  brown  China 
females  $4.00  each.  M.  V.  CALDWELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  quality  lowest  prices  write 
I  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00:  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buckwheat 
10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD. 
Valois.  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  BEST  CLOVER  60  lbs.  $6.  Buckwheat 
5,  10.  Mixed  $5.40.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CASH  for  False  Teeth.  Dental  gold,  discarded  jewelry, 
silver,  platinum  and  diamonds.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jeffer¬ 
son  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS,  Wool  and  Hides.  Top 
market  prices.  Free  price  list.  Write  today.  HOWE 
FUR  COMPANY,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples.  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

- - ^ - - 

USED  CIVH  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FAIR  QUALITY  used  bags.  No.  junk.  Will 
pay  freight.  Communicate.  HOFFMAN  BROS.  BAG  CO., 
39  Gorham  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Heie’s  How” 


To  Protect  Fruit  Trees  from  Rabbits 


By  Ray  Inman 


love  to  eat:  bark, 
off  a  tree  trunk inwinter  time 


/o  YOU’D  BETTER  PROTECT  Paint  Them  once  with  this  mixture 

Vrtl  ID  TOFF  TQtlMKR  TUIRWINTFP  FLOUR4H>.  DRV  LIME  SULPHUR  2tb.VEU.0W  OCHRE 
TUUK  iKtt  I  H IO  Win  1 CX  j.  UNSEED  0u_  4oz.AS0FET! DA,  ENOUGH  SOUR  MILK 

TV'S  KA  KUC  A  Tlliru’  DAI  KIT  - - -  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


h 

NEVER  use  oil,  grease, tar,  tar¬ 
paper  ot  oil  paixxt  Then 

trj 
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McCormick-Deering  Plows 

Start  Your  Crops  Off  to  Good  Yields 

THIS  is  the  time  to  see  disk  types— from  one  bottom 
the  McCormick-Deering  up  to  four  (disk  plows  up  to 
dealer  for  new  plows  needed  six) .  There  is  a  wide  variety 
forthe  Spring— plows  that  can  of  bottoms  to  meet 

be  depended 
on  for  good 
plowing  —  that 
are  balanced 
just  right,  are 
light  draft,  easy 
running,  and 
built  strong. 

McCormick- 

Deering  plows  embrace  a  plows  in  the McCormick-Deer- 
complete  line  for  tractor  and  ing  dealer’s  store.  Write  for 
horse  power— moldboard  and  information  on  good  plowing. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tractors  Horse 

PLOWS 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


all  soil  condi¬ 
tions —  equip¬ 
ment  to  meet 
any  special  re¬ 
quirement. 

Now,  while 
you  have  time, 
it  will  pay  to 
look  at  these 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

HEN  MAKING  $78  to  $119  weekly  showing  home 
owners  beautiful  4  color  illustrations  of  our  dependable 
guaranteed  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Pay  weekly.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  Pull -part 
time.  Permanent.  PERRY  NURSERIES.  Desk  A- ID., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  NURSERY  firm  desires  to 
make  connection  with  reliable  party  to  book  orders  for 
fruit  trees,  raspberries,  asparagus  and  ornamental 
stock.  Pull  or  part  time.  Pay  weekly.  No  experience  or 
investment  necessary.  Free  equipment.  KNIGHT  & 
BOSTW1CK,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED:  The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  open  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes-hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead."  TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  2081  C  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 


BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH  shines  all  metal  like 
magic.  No  "mussy"  liquids,  powders,  paste  needed. 

Bella  like  “hot  cakes"  25c.  Sample  free.  BRISKO 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6.  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  percales,  ginghams, 
voiles,  etc.  4  yards  or  more  of  each.  Pay  postman 
$1.95  plus  postage.  All  wool  Jersey  54  inches  wide  $1. 
Velour  assorted  colors,  suitable  for  pillows  and  rugs, 
all  sizes  4  pounds  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE 
CO.,  95  B.  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


1  POUNDS  OF  PATCHWORK  percales  $L  3  pounds 
assorted  silks  $1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  $1.  Pay 
postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  or  velvets 
25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.  60c;  5,  90c; 
10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS,  trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.00. 
SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


CLIPPING  MACHINES 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk.  Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  "Gillette" 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  Interesting  information.  GILLETTE 

CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO..  Dept  A-l.  139-131  W. 

&rt  Start.  Ha*  To*  Ofe 


A  Plan  to  Pull  Dirt  Roads 
“Out  of  the  Mud” 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

The  idea  is  not  to  build  them  as  wide 
or  at  such  high  costs  as  is  necessary 
to  build  the  State  highways.  These 
town  roads  could  be  narrow  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  them  could  be  built  of 
gravel. 

It  is  not  the  thought  either  that 
every  mile  of  dirt  road  in  the  State 
should  be  improved,  for  there  are 
many  miles  now  that  run  through 
abandoned  sections  so  that  they  are 
little  traveled. 

The  ideal  to  which  a  lot  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  State  are  looking  is  to  give 
every  good  farmer  on  good  land  a  hard, 
year-round  road  to  his  door.  What 
more  practical  or  helpful  project  in  the 
way  of  farm  relief  could  be  worked 
out  by  the  State  than  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  splendid  town  road 
policy  ? 

The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
answered;  and  ten  minutes  later,  he 
looked  up  to  see  the  man  these  things 
had  told  him  must  be  Sherrill  standing 
in  the  door  and  looking  at  him. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  sparely  built;  his 
broad  shoulders  had  been  those  of  an 
athlete  in  his  .youth;  now,  at  some¬ 
thing  over  fifty,  they  had  taken  on  a 
slight,  rather  studious  stoop,  and  his 
brown  hair  had  thinned  upon  his  fore¬ 
head.  His  eyes,  gray  like  his  daughter’s, 
were  thoughtful  eyes;  just  now  deep 
trouble  filled  them.  His  look  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  a  refined  and  educated  gentle¬ 
man  took  away  all  chance  of  offense 
from  the  long,  inquiring  scrutiny  to 
which  he  subjected  Alan’s  features  anth 
figure  before  he  came  into  the  room. 

Alan  had  risen  at  sight  of  him;  Sher¬ 
rill,  as  he  came  in,  motioned  him  back 
to  his  seat;  he  did  not  sit  down  him¬ 
self,  hut  crossed  to  the  mantel  and 
leaned  against  it. 

“I  am  Lawrence  Sherrill,”  he  said. 

As  the  tall,  graceful,  thoughtful  man 
stood  looking’ down  at  him,  Alan  could 
tell  nothing  of  the  attitude  of  this 
friend  of  Benjamin  Corvet  toward  him¬ 
self.  His  manner  had  the  same  reserve 
toward  Alan,  the  same  questioning  con¬ 
sideration  of  him,  that  Constance  Sher¬ 
rill  had  had  after  Alan  had  told  her 
about  himself. 

“My  daughter  has  repeated  to  me 
what  you  told  her,  Mr  Conrad,”  Sher¬ 
rill  observed.  “Is  there  anything  you 
want  to  add  to  me  regarding  that?” 

“There’s  nothing  I  can  add,”  Alan 
answered.  “I  told  her  all  that  I  know 
about  myself.” 

“And  about  Mr.  Corvet?” 

“I  know  nothing  at  all  about  Mr. 
Corvet.” 

“I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  things 
about  Mr.  Corvet,”  Sherrill  said.  “I 
had  reason — I  do  not  want  to  explain 
just  yet  what  that  reason  was — for 
thinking  you  could  tell  us  certain 
things  about  Mr.  Corvet,  which  would, 
perhaps,  make  plainer  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  When  I  tell  you  about 
him  now,  it  is  in  the  hope  that,  in  that 
way,  I  may  awake  some  forgotten 
memory  of  him  in  you;  if  not  that, 
you  may  discover  some  coincidences  of 
dates  or  events  in  Corvet’ s  life  with 
dates  or  events  in  your  own.  Will  you 
tell  me  frankly,  if  you  do  discover  any¬ 
thing  like  that?” 

“Yes;  certainly.” 

Alan  leaned  forward  in  the  big  chair, 
hands  clasped  between  his  knees,  his 
blood  tingling  sharply  in  his  face  and 
fingertips.  So  Sherrill  expected  to  make 
him  remember  Corvet!  There  was 
strange  excitement  in  this,  and  he 
waited  eagerly  for  •  Sherrill  to  begin. 
For  several  moments,  Sherrill  paced  up 
and  down  before  the  fire;  then  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  place  before  the  mantel. 
.  *  (To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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Advertising 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  Good,  fertile,  well-drained  soil; 
Improved  macadam  road,  electricity  available;  total  170 
acres,  including  eight  acre  apple  orchard.  House,  barn, 
and  outbuildings.  Cheap  to  settle  estate.  Will  sell  part. 
Apply  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Bordentown,  N.J. 


WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  in  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  If  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
in  all  provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  high¬ 
est  quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  In  the  world. 
Grain-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry, 
mixed  farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last  year. 
Write:  C.  G.  SMITH,  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  BUREAU,  38  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 30  cows,  500  hens.  Fully 
equipped,  well  watered,  good  buildings.  ROBERT 
CAIRNS.  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free),  for  in¬ 
ventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  & 
LACEY,  665  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  frefc  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73K  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING-STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  post¬ 
paid  25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


BEST  PRINTING,  LEAST  money — Get  our  samples 
and  price  list,  they’re  free.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney, 


PRINTING — 250  envelopes,  white,  6%,  $1.00.  Letter¬ 
heads.  8%xll.  Statements.  Billheads,  Business  Cards, 
Shipping  Tags,  same  price.  Postpaid.  EDWIN  F. 
KEITH,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


500  PRINTED  ENVELOPES  $1.50  postpaid.  Other 
stationery,  cards,  tags,  butterwrappers,  reasonable. 
HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


FERTILIZERS 

EARN  A  FINE  WATCH  in  addition  to  a  good  profit 
by  selling  Lehigh  Hydrate  or  Lehigh  Ground  Burnt 
Lime  in  straight  or  assorted  cars.  Lower  cost  and 
higher  quality.  Full  particulars  upon  request.  Write 
ROBERT  A.  KEICHARD,  INC.,  Allentown.  Pa. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINHCER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding;  %x4 — $17.00  per  M; 
1^x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS,  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

■RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  bams.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa.  •- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  4608  capacity,  splendid 
condition.  W.  STRINGER,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  3000  egg  Newtown  incubator,  automatic 
turner.  S.  L.  PURDIE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ACETYLENE.  Fixtures,  lighters,  catalogue  free.  Ex¬ 
change  old  for  up  to  date.  200  lb.  generator.  STAND- 
ISH  LIGHTING,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES  ETC.,  Sanitary  way.  Free  booklet.  EVA 
MACK.  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ut.ttah  COMING  BEFORE  Christ.  Wonderful  Bible 
evidence.  Free  book.  A.  MEGIDDO  MISSION,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


HENLEY'S  RECIPE  BOOK  of  recipes  for  manufac¬ 
turing  every  day  commodities,  807  pages,  price  $4.00. 
Catalogue  free.  HENRY  GOCHNAUER.  West  Willow, 
Pa. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs.  $1.30,  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine. 
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When  Roads  Are  Impassable 


we  cannot  prove  he  ever  received.  In 
some  cases  the  express  company  fails 
to  make  delivery  and  in  such  a  case 
the  express  company  will  make  good. 
However,  regardless  of  whether  the 
attempt  to  collect  is  made  against  the 
commission  man  or  against  the  express 
company  express  receipts  are  always 
necessary  in  order  to  get  any  settle¬ 
ment. 


WE  are  getting  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  lately  concerning  the  rights 
of  travelers  to  leave  an  established 
road  when  it  becomes  impassable  be¬ 
cause  of  snow  drifts  and  go  through 
a  man’s  private  property.  We  believe 
that  the  following  questions  together 
with  their  answers  will  be  of  interest 
to  a  number  of  our  readers : 

“Does  a  person  traveling  the  road  have 
a  right  to  leave  the  road  and  go  into  the 
adjoining  field  if  the  road  ahead  appears 
to  be  impassable?’’ 

Yes,  provided  the  highway  is  impas¬ 
sable  and  provided,  further,  that  he 
keeps  as  near  the  highway  as  possible. 
*  *  * 

“Suppose  that  the  field  is  fenced,  does 
this  traveler  have  the  right  to  cut  a 
fence?” 

No.  However,  he  may  remove  enough 
of  the  fence  to  enable  him  to  pass,  pro¬ 
vided  he  puts  the  fence  back  in  its 
original  condition. 

*  *  * 

“Does  the  owner  of  the  property  have 

the  right  to  order  such  a  trespasser  off 

his  place  and  what  action  can  he  legally 
take  to  prevent  the  use  of  his  fields  as  a 
road?” 

The  owner  cannot  order  the  person 
off  the  property  if  the  highway  is  im¬ 
passable  and  the  traveler  is  trespassing 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  owner  can  fence  his  property, 
which  will  protect  him,  subject  to  the 
answers  given  above,  and  if  a  traveler 
exceeds  tjhe  rights  referred  to,  he  can 
be  sued  for  trespass. 


Stock  As  a  Premium 

I  am  enclosing  a  form  letter  which  has 
been  received  by  me.  I  wonder  if  it  is  an¬ 
other  plan  to  get  good  money  for  nothing 
or  if  it  is  all  right.  It  seems  that  some 
people  plan  all  the  time  to  do  someone.” — 
J.B.H.,  New  York. 

THIS  is  a  proposition  whereby  one 
share  of  stock  is  given  with  every 
purchase  of  merchandise.  As  a  general 
rule  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  any  proposition  whereby  stock  is 
given  along  with  goods.  We  feel  that 
merchandise  should  be  purchased  on  its 
merits  and  that  investments  should  be 
made  in  a  similar  manner  and  the  two 
should  not  be  mixed. 


Not  Enough  Civil  Service 
Jobs  to  Go  Around 

“I  wish  to  tell  you  of  my  experience 
with  a  correspondence  school  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  In  the  spring  of  1928  I  applied  to 
thefn  for  a  course  fitting  me  for  exami¬ 
nations  for  the  U.  S.  railway  mail  clerk 
service.  I  paid  cash  for  this  course  and 
completed  it  in  June  1928,  satisfactorily. 
Since  that  time  until  now  there  has  not 
been  a  single  examination  held  in  New 
England  for  this  service.  When  they  were 
soliciting  me  to  take  this  course  they 
guaranteed  to  fit  me  so  that  I  would  be 
able  to  pass  this  examination  or  they 
agreed  to  refund  my  money. 

“I  realize  that  I  have  no  action  against 
them  because  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  take  the  examination  but  the  thing  I 
object  to  is  that  they  led  me  to  believe 
that  these  examinations  were  being  held 
regularly  and  that  if  I  took  this  course 
I  was  certain  of  an  appointment.  Every 
day  their  advertisements  are  appearing 
in  magazines  urging  men  to  take  their 
course  when  they  know  there  are  no  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  service  and  no  exami¬ 
nations  are  scheduled.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  there  are  names  enough  on 
the  waiting  list  of  men  who  have  passed 
the  examinations  to  fill  the  normal  re- 
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quirements  for  at  least  four  years." — 
G.C.B.,  Vermont. 

WE  are  suggesting  that  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  civil  service  jobs  first 
write  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  determine  when 
and  where  examinations  will  be  held  for 
positions  in  which  they  are  interested. 
It  seems  obvious  that  there  is  no  object 
in  taking  any  course  unless  there  are 
jobs  available  some  time  in  the  near 
future. 


Fails  to  Answer  Letters 

Will  you  please  see  if  you  can  get  $5.60 
for  me?  I  ordered  some  plants  from  the 
Omega  Plant  Company  of  Omega,  Geor¬ 
gia  last  March  and  have  never  received 
the  plants.  I  have  written  several  letters 
to  them  and  although  they  were  not  re¬ 
turned  to  me  I  did  not  get  any  answer. 

WE  have  written  several  letters  to 
the  Omega  Plant  Company  but 
got  no  reply  from  them.  We  understand 
this  firm  is  operated  by  a  man  named 
E.  L.  Powell.  We  are  informed  from  a 
reliable  source  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  his  seed  beds  were  quarantined  fol¬ 
lowing  an  inspection  by  the  State 
Board  of  Entomology  because  they 
were  heavily  infected  with  disease. 


Keep  Your  Express  Receipts 

WE  have  been  corresponding  at 
some  length  with  a  subscriber  and 
with  a  reliable  commission  merchant 
concerning  one  case  of  eggs.  Our  sub¬ 
scriber  maintains  that  he  never  re¬ 
ceived  pay  for  one  case  shipped  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  commission 
man’s  records  show  that  all  shipments 
have  been  paid  for. 

We  are  calling  attention  to  this  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  keeping 
all  express  receipts.  Our  subscriber  is 
certain  that  he  is  correct  in  his  claim, 
yet  he  cannot  produce  an  express  re¬ 
ceipt  covering  the  shipment  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  under  the  circumstances  we 
cannot  demand  that  the  commission 
man  send  a  check  for  something  which 


Promises  to  Make  Returns 

FOR  the  past  week  or  two  we  have 
received  a  number  of  complaints 
from  our  subscribers  who  have  shipped 
eggs  to  E.  M.  Benford  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y.  Our  subscribers  report  that 
they  have  not  received  returns. 

We  called  these  complaints  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Benford  who  reports 
that  he  was  recently  caught  with  a 
bad  check  which  has  prevented  his 
making  prompt  returns  and  that  he 
plans  to  make  returns  to  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  have  no 
reason  for  doubting  Mr.  Benford’s  good 
intentions  and  trust  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  good  his  promises. 

We  feel  it  only  fair  to  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  give  them  the  situation.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ford  is  an  independent  buyer  of  eggs, 
rather  than  a  licensed  and  bonded  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  and  is  not  given  a 
credit  rating  in  our  marketing  credit 
guide. 


Another  Correspondence 
School 

NOTHER  correspondence  school 
which  has  been  subject  to  consider¬ 
able  attention  recently,  is  the  American 
Business  Builders,  Inc.  This  company 
sells  a  correspondence  course  called  the 
“Ostrander  System  for  Becoming  a 
Real  Estate  Specialist.”  The  cost  of 
this  course  is  $60.00,  $10.00  to  be  paid 
with  the  enrollment  application  and 
$10.00  monthly.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  recently  issued  a  complaint 
against  this  concern  charging  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce. 
Again  we  remind  our  subscribers  that 
when  they  sign  up  for  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course,  they  are  signing  a  regular 
contract  and  are  making  themselves 
legally  liable  for  the  entire  course 
whether  they  see  fit  to  complete  it  or 
not.  This  makes  it  important  not  only 
to  be  sure  that  you  can  and  will  com¬ 
plete  the  course,  but  also  to  be  sure 
that  the  course  offered  is  worth  its  cost 
to  you. 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  December,  1929 


Miss  Alice  M.  Bennett,  Milford,  Delaware....?  5.00 


(Return  of  deposit) 

J.  Karlin,  Calverton,  N.  Y _ _  35.00 

(l’ay  for  potatoes) 

Wendell  Runner,  Stanley,  N.  Y.  _  32.30 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Percy  H.  Smith,  Boundbrook,  N.  J.  _  5.00 

(Pay  from  construction  company) 

Mrs.  Walter  Bean,  Califon,  N.  J _ _  5.40 

(Pay  for  beaded  bags) 

Clifford  L.  Steffey,  Whitney  Crossings,  N.  Y.  2.77 

(Refund  on  order) 

Harry  P.  Boband,  Youngsyille,  N.  Y. -  110.00 

(Pay  for  dogs) 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Ranger,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  -  4.20 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Dawson,  Tuckerton,  N.  J .  33.06 

(Refund  on  dog) 

Hiram  W.  Stoddard,  Sugar  Run,  Pa.  - -  68.50 

(Refund  on  order) 

Schruis  Bros.,  Clymer,  N.  Y - -  22.30 

(Pay  for  chickens) 

Mrs.  A.  M.  DeBruler,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y.  1.35 

(Refund  on  order) . 

G.  D.  Stone,  McGraw,  N.  Y.  _  98.10 

(Pay  for  honey) 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Corey,  Fulton,  N.  Y . .  8.35 

(Pay  for  cucumbers) 


Schroeder  &  Stork,  Phelps,  N.  Y _ _  5.00 

(Pay  from  cannery) 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hoover,  Owego,  N.  Y . . .  13.79 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

R.  S.  Best,  Harrisville,  N.  Y.  . . .  43.20 

(Pay  for  cedar  oil)  i 

Mrs.  Herbert  LaBarge,  Potsdam,  N.  Y .  8.13 

(Refund  on  order) 

Homer  Van  Scoy,  Candor,  N.  Y. . .  438.83 

(Pay  for  honey) 

Lewis  I.  French,  Newport,  N.  J . . .  12.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Oscar  Hoyt,  Central  Square,  N.  Y.  _  5.72 

(Refund  on  order) 

F.  D.  Detrick,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y . . .  80.00 

(Pay  for  pigs) 

Mrs.  N.  Herman,  Corfu,  N.  Y.  _  2.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

R.  D.  Hathaway,  Dundee,  N.  Y . .93 

(Refund  on  order) 

Ed.  Tiegler,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  . .  7.50 

(Pay  for  dog) 

Milton  Lewis,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  . .  50.00 

(Refund  on  order) 


Total  $1,098.43 


Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


Joseph  King,  Phoenixville,  Conn. 

(Order  filled) 

Joseph  Liberator,  Portland,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Edward  Riegle,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Smith,  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  to  washing  machine) 
George  M.  Bradley,  Housatonic,  Mass. 
(Order  filled) 

Joseph  Dickey,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Hacker  Bros.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  machinery) 

Joseph  Widrick,  Jr.,  Croghan,  N.  Y. 

(Premium  secured) 

Robert  Caspary,  Huguenot,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Peter  Burnside,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

R.  N.  Holloway.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

(Secured  transfer  papers  on  calf) 


A.  B.  Musson,  G ■  Ibertsvi lie,  N.  Y. 

(Secured  transfer  papers  on  car) 

Merton  D.  Secor,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  machinery) 

Alexis  Botka,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Clarence  B.  Odell,  Erieville.  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Ray  Prindle,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Quick,  Wellsvillc,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

John  Neufeldt,  Zionsville,  Pa. 

(Secured  certificate  of  inspection) 

R.  P.  Kitchin,  Granville,  Pa. 

(Order  filled) 

V.  I.  Alden,  Wadhams,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Sol.  Klapp,  North  Westchester,  Cornu 
(Order  filled) 
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Poul  try  Man  Makes 
|207^  Mouthy 

AOn  Side 


PHIL  BROWNING,* 
PENN.  Bee  and  Chick- 1 
en  Raiser  started  sell¬ 
ing  Stark  Fruit  Treesj 
“  On  the  side  ”  in  1923 
In  recent  month  Yief  Cash 
earned  $207.25  Cash  )  p 
.Commissions  and  4/  *ay 
^Weekly  Sales  /  Weekly 

BIG 

Extra  Prizes 


Phil  Browning 

Penn¬ 
sylvania  * 
Poultryman 


“Men  Who  Can't  Suc¬ 
ceed  With  ALL  Your 
HELP  Must  Be  Helpless!" 


Weekly 

S»k  i 


f\j/ 

Healthful,  pleasant,  outdoor  work,  f 
Sparetimeorfulltime.AmazingNEW  . 
Money-making  opportunity  for  men  v  1/ 
and  women,  in  every  section.  EXCLU-  Nf 
SIVE  varieties  to  sell !  WRITE  AT  ' 
ONCE  I  .1, 

Address  Box  B-60 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  I 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.  113  Years  -Y 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Uselt  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  B-60  • 

Louisiana,  Mo.  /..A.  I -25-30 

Send  me — without  one  cent  of  cost  or  obligation  on  | 
my  part — complete  details  of  your  Stark  Salesman’s  • 
proposition. 

Name _ . _ .... _ _ _ _ _  J 


St.  or  R.  F.  D . .State . .  I 


POJ  Even  though  you  are  not  interested 
_  m  making  money  selling  Stark  Trees, 

you  WILL  be  interested  in  our  re¬ 
markable  1930  Catalogs  showing  NEW  BUR¬ 
BANK-STARK  FRUITS,  SHRUBS,  FLOWERS 
and  VEGETABLES  in  actual  size  and  natural  col¬ 
ors.  Ask  for  them  —  SEND  COUPON  ABOVE. 


Inventory  Sale 

this  month  only 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 

_  sagjjfHj 
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Our  “Royal’ 


Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 


Was  $52.50.  Now 
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THE  FREIGHT 
ON  EVERYTHING 


WE  PAY 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


New  kINj 

FREE  boolT^BHMVl 
quotes  Factory*^H| 
Prices,  Reduced^^H 
Payments,  FREE 
FREIGHT.  200  stove,  range 
and  furnace  bargains.  Porce¬ 
lain  enamel  ranges,  choice  of  5 
colors.  Oil, gasoline, gas  stoves, 
furnaces.  Cash  or  terms. 24-hour 
shipment.  30-day  Free  Trial. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
5-Year  Guarantee.  29  years  in 
business.  760,000  customer*. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Mich. 
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PATENTS 


Kookiet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Host  results.  Prompt* 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


HENDERSON’S 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Giant  Waved 
Spencer 
Sweet  Peas 


Hendersonys 

Invincible 

Asters 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


1930  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 
— only  1 0c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail  you  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden Henderson’s  new  seed  catalogue,  together 
with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent  rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle 
you,  without  charge,  to  the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our 
tested  seeds  with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and  are  among  our 
most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early 
Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invincible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 
and  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s 
Seeds,  are  tested  Seeds. 

For  83  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have  been  the  standard. 
Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving  methods  have  enabled  us  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  among  American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of 
your  seeds  is  the  smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 

Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  208  pages,  with  16 
beautiful  color  plates,  192  pages  of 
rotogravure  in  various  colors,  and 
over  a  thousand  illustrations  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of  the  results 
from  Henderson’s  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections  of 
vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to  give 
a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 


tables  throughout  the  Summer,  and 
collections  of  flower  seeds  especially 
arranged  for  harmony  of  color  and 
continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover 
of  the  garden  beautiful  or  bountiful — 
Clip  the  coupon  now! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 


With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  re¬ 
turned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25 
cents  cash  payment  on  any  order  of 
two  dollars  or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets  of 
Vegetable  and  three  packets  of  Flower 
seeds  as  described  above. 
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Seventy-five  Y ears  of  Progress 


Horticultural  Society  Celebrates  Diamond  Jubilee 


ELCOMED  with  resolutions  of  the 
Rochester  City  Council,  with  spec¬ 
ial  preparations  in  its  honor  and 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


W  iaCrqiarations'inTts  'honor  "and  Pe™its,  1notinS  ““standing 

F  \ ,  .  ±  points  from  some  of  the  speakers, 

greeted  by  congratulatory  messages  ,  . 

by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  APPIe  tscab  as  a  dlsf  a?e  a"d  ros>,  aPh,s  “ 
J  .  ,T  ir  i  n  c  an  insect  were  pointed  out  as  the  worst 

Governor  of  New  or  ’  e  overnor  o  p^g  Qf  1929,  respectively  by  Dr.  Massey 

Virginia,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Professor  Parrott,  who  ascribed  their 

Secretaries  and  Presi-  Specjaj  virulence  this  season  to  peculiar 
dents  of  its  sister  socie-  weather  conditions.  Both  men  noted  the 
ties  i  n  Pennsylvania,  progress  made  in  control  knowledge  and 
Virginia,  West* Virginia  equipment.  Growers  always  listen  to  these 
and  Michigan  and  from  discussions  of  up-to-date  methods  with  keen 
many  others,  the  New  interest. 

York  State  Horticultur-  The  Oriental  peach  moth,  said  Dr.  Par- 
al  Society  celebrated  the  rott,  continued  last  season  to  spread  east- 
seventy-fifth  annivers-  ward  from  the  Niagara  River  at  a  rapid 

rate.  All  peach  orchards  in  Niagara  County 
were  infested,  wormy  fruit  constituting 
from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  crop.  The 
pest  also  made  its  appearance  in  orchards 
every  hand  were  heard  expressions  of  ap-  in  Orleans,  Monroe,  Wayne  and  Ontario 
predation  for  the  quality  of  the  program  counties.  Judging  by  the  present  outlook, 
and  the  exhibits.  The  weather  was  not  un-  it  will  soon  infest  all  peach  plantings  every- 
favorable  and  the  attendance  was  better  where.  So  far,  the  control  of  the  pest  is  an 


President  Hoover  Sends  j 

Congratulations  J5 

“/  cordially  congratulate  the  New  j] 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  on 
its  Diamond  Jubilee  and  its  long  ^ 
record  of  useful  service  in  improv-  (? 
ing  the  conditions  of  its  members  ^ 

f 

1 

i 


and  the  quality  of  its  fruit  culture. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 


M.  C.  Burritt 


ary  of  its  continuous 
service  to  New  York 
fruit  growers.  It  was  a 
notable  event  and  on 


than  usual. 

Some  outstanding 
topics  in  the  interest 
which  they  excited 
were :  “Insects  and 
Diseases  and  Their 
Control”,  “The  Pro¬ 
blem  of  the  Oriental 
Peach  Mcth”,  “Polli¬ 
nation  and  the  Honey 
Bee  in  Fruit  Yields”, 
“Some  Soil  Fertility 
Problems  in  the  Ap¬ 
ple  Orchard”,  “The 
Trend  of  the  Pear 
Industry”  and  “A 
Service  for  the  Mar¬ 
keting  of  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts”.  The  Society 
Jubilee  Banquet  on 
Wednesday  night, 
with  former  Director 
W.  H.  Jordan  and 
former  Dean  L.  H. 
Bailey  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  speakers,  and  the 
Young  Farmers’  Ban¬ 
quet  with  138  agricul¬ 
tural  high  school  and 
college  students  pres¬ 
ent,  were  also  note¬ 
worthy  events.  Space 


I  Best  Wishes  from  Gov.  \ 
%  Roosevelt  f 

Jf  *7  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  J 
^  come  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee  i 

gathering  of  the  New  Y ork  j) 
State  Horticultural  Society,  £ 
but  1  cannot  leave  Albany.  ^ 
Please  let  me  extend  to  the  (? 
members  of  the  society  my  jk 
hearty  congratulations  on  this  & 
anniversary.  X 

“As  you  probably  know,  l  J 
am  a  delver  into  New  York 
State  history,  and  in  my  re¬ 
searches  among  old  files  1 
often  come  across  references 
to  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  fifty  or  o 
more  years  ago.  The  society  J 
has  rendered  a  fine  service  £ 
to  the  state  in  all  these  years,  j) 
and  1  know,  too,  that  it  is  £ 
fully  living  up  to  its  fine  tra-  S) 
ditions  in  carrying  on  its  ex-  (? 
cellent  work.n  ^ 

^  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (f 


unsolved  problem. 

With  regard  to  its 
spread,  Professor 
Parrott  said  that  it 
does  two  things  :  “It 
undermines  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  peach 
growers  and  it  de¬ 
moralizes  the  mar¬ 
kets.  However,  with 
such  a  problem 
threatening  an  im¬ 
portant  industry,  no 
one  can  view  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  equanim¬ 
ity.  Moreover,  it  is  no 
time  to  sit  with  fold¬ 
ed  hands  until  the 
storm  breaks. 

“Our  principal  line 
of  attack  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  on  this  problem 
was  inspired  by  obser¬ 
vations  of  conditions 
in  peach-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  various  states 
where  the  pest  has 
been  long  established 
“that  those  orchards 
most  heavily  infested 
have  fewer  para¬ 


sites.”  These  orchards  supplied  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  determine  if  therein  is  not  a  clue  to 
a  possible  solution  of  the  Oriental  peach 
moth  problem . The  Station  has  attemp¬ 

ted  to  introduce  and  thoroughly  establish 
the  more  important  parasites  as  well  as 
maintain  a  continuous  concentration  of 
them  in  the  hope  that  they  will  ultimately 
attain  supremacy. 

“Mass  rearing  and  wholesale  distribution 
of  parasites  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  lines  of  attack.” 

The  old  idea  that  the  wind  carried  the 
pollen  of  fruit  trees  was  exploded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  D.  Hootman  of  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society.  “Ever  since 
our  commercial  orchard  business  was  start¬ 
ed,”  he  said,  “men  have  been  picking  good 
sites,  pursuing  good  soil  management,  prun¬ 
ing  and  spray  practices,  and  not  receiving 
the  rewards  they  are  entitled  to  because 
they  had  the  idea  that  the  wind  carried 
fruit  pollen,  which  it  does  not. 

“Many  fruit  growers  have  entertained  a 
hazy  notion  that  pollen  is  carried  from  one 
blossom  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of 
an  orchard  to  another,  by  the  wind.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Fruit  pollen  is  moist.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  blown  by  the  wind.  Pollen 
transfer  is  carried  on  mainly  by  insects, 
especially  honey  beesT 

“In  order  to  have  a  blossom  develop  into 
fruit,  it  is  necessary  that  pollen  come  in 
contact  with  the  sticky  stimga,”  Professor 
Hootman  said.  “Here  it  germinates  and 
grows  down  the  pollen  tube  until  it  reaches 
and  fuses  with  the  ovary  of  the  blossom, 
which  becomes  fertilized.  Fertilization  gives 
the  tiny  fruit  life  and  enables  it  to  hold 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 


Circulation  This  Issue  Over  160,000 


Take  care  of  the  Soil ! 


Two  reminders  to  our  farm  neighbors 


1.  In  three-fourths  of  the  crop  producing  land  served  by 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  limestone  is  definitely  needed 
and  will  increase  the  yield.  Practical  farm  experiments 
show  that  an  investment  in  limestone  returns  dividends 
of  70%  per  year  ! 


Does  your  soil  need  limestone  ?  Test  it  and  take  no  chances ! 
The  New  York  Central  Lines,  from  long  experience,  ad¬ 
vises  the  liberal  use  of  limestone  and  the  growing  of 
legumes  .  . .  Lime  early! 


2.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  a  real  necessity  in  modern 
farming— with  practically  every  crop  grown.  Every  care¬ 
fully  planned  rotation  involves  their  regular  use. 


Have  you  ordered  your  fertilizers  yet  ?  Ordering  now  is 
good  business  . .  .  and  the  spring  may  be  early ! 


In  its  fundamental  job  of  transportation,  New  York 
Central  Lines  are  happy  to  work  closely  with 
the  other  fundamental  industry — agriculture. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  111.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Recently  Completed  and  the  Outstanding  Success  of  the  City 

The  Belvedere  Hotel 


48th  Street,  West  of  Broadway,  New  York  City 

TIMES  SQUARE’S  FINEST  HOTEL 
Large  single  roams  11.6x20  with  bath  .  .  $4.00  per  day 
For  two  .  $5.00  .  .  .  twin  beds  .  $6.00 
Large  double  room,  twin  beds,  bath  .  .  .  $6.00  per  day 
Special  weekly  rates 


Within  convenient  walking  distance  to  important  business  centers 
and  theatres.  Ideal  transit  facilities.  450  rooms,  450  baths  .  .  .  Every 
room  an  outside  room— with  two  large  windows  .  .  .  Furnished  or 
unfurnished  suites  with  serving  pantries  $95  to  $150  per  month 

Moderately  priced  restaurant  featuring  a  peerless  cuisine. 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 


CURTIS  A.  HALE,  Mgr.  Dir. 
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Amazing 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 
fence  twice  *4  long  u  ordinary 
fence.  Don’t  bay  a  rod  of  fencing: 
until  you  cret  my  new  bargain  catalog. 
Save  H  Your  Fence  Money 
Easy  Payments,  too 
pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 
—  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Wire,  Stores,  Furnaces,  Baby 
:cks,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac- 
Freight  Paid.  24  hoar  service, 
bargain  Catalog . —J im  Brown. 
[WN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
70  .  Cleveland.  Ohio 


PATS 


SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
emiivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre- 
Cnent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  <fc  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1930 


Seventy-five  Years  of  Progress 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

upon  the  parent  plant  through  nour-  was  one  of  the  outstanding  troubles  in 
ishment  drawn  to  supply  the  develop-  previous  seasons.”  This  year  for  the 
ing  embryo  in  the  seeds.  Thus  com-  first  time  the  names — thirty-three  in 
plete  fertilization  of  the  blossoms  us-  number— of  those  packers  whose  ap- 
ually  betters  the  chances  of  the  fruit  pies  met  the  requirements  of  the  grade 
sticking  on  the  spur  and  developing  as  marked  on  the  package  were  pub- 
instead  of  falling  off  during  the  “June  lished  as  an  “honor  roll”. 
dr0P-  ’  Much  additional  interesting,  material 

Bees  Do  Best  Job  must  be  omitted  now  and  reviewed 

Comparisons  were  given  of  yields  later.  The  75th  was  an  outstandingly 
of  fruit  on  trees  pollinated  by  wind  successful  meeting. — Hilton,  N.  Y. 
and  by  bees.  In  three  tests  the  number  D  . 

of  pounds  of  fruit  per  tree  by  wind  Kesolutions  Adopted 

pollination  was  214,  4,  and  3%  pounds.  Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State 
Insect  pollination  gave  44  pounds  in  Horticultural  Society  approve  the  ap- 
two  tests  and  150  to  200  pounds  in  the  propriation  by  the  State  of  New  York 
third  series  of  tests.  The  results  of  of  $50,000  for  the  New  York  Agricul- 
these  tests  were  seen  as  proving  con-  tural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  for 
clusively  the  desirability  of  insect  pol-  the  breeding  of  parasites  to  combat  the 


lination.  Mr.  Hoot- 
man,  while  show¬ 
ing  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  pro¬ 
per  pollina¬ 
tion,  wrarned  grow¬ 
ers  not  to  get  an 
idea  that  pollina¬ 
tion  was  a  cure-all 
and  that  they 
might  rest  their 
whole  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  operation  on 
this  one  practice. 

Many  of  the  old¬ 
er  members  some 
of  whom  have  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings 
half  a  century — one, 
of  Henrietta  for  63 


Horticultural  Society 
Officers  for  1930 


Oriental  peach 
moth,  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the 
apple  maggot,  and 
for  other  research 


W.  J.  Hall, . President 

Chas.  Kenyon,  ....  1st  Vice-pres. 
Wallace  Clark,.  . .  .2nd  Vice-pres. 

E.  E.  Cowper, . 3rd  Vice-pres. 

J.  L.  Salisbury,.  .  .  ,4th  Vice-pres. 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  .  .Sec.-Treas. 
T.  E.  Cross  and  H.  E.  Wellman 
Re-elected  to  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee 


purposes. 

*  * 


Resolved,  That 
this  society  indors¬ 
es  and  supports 
Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  and  including 
Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  program  of 


soil  surveys,  relat- 
for  nearly  ing  particularly  to  fruit  growing. 

D.  K.  B  e  1 1  *  *  * 

years — made  a  Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State 


special  effort  to  be  present  at  the  Conservation  Commission  be  requested 
Jubilee  Banquet  and  responded  briefly  to  investigate  damage  suffered  by  or-. 

chardists  from  predatory  birds,  par- 


to  toasts.  Some  of  the  older  members 
present  were:  J.  R.  Cornell  of  New¬ 
burgh.  Grant  Hitchings  of  Syracuse, 
George  Dunn  of  Webster,  E.  C.  Gillette 
of  Penn  Yan,  a  former  secretary,  and 
B.  J.  Case  of  Sodus.  At  this  banquet 
two  deans  of  American  horticulture. 


ifi 


ticularly  crows  and  starlings,  and 
possible  adopt  a  program  of  remedic 
action. 

*  *  * 

Whereas,  New  York  state  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  recognized  for  their 


Dr.  Whitman  H.  Jordan,  for  25  years  high  quality,  and 

director  of  the  New  York  State  Agri-  Whereas,  The  Agricultural  and  Mar 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  ket  law  requires  on  the  label  only  t 
and  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  former  grade  or  quality,  together  with  t 
dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  coil 
of  Agriculture,  urged  that  the  society  poration  packing  or  canning  such  pro' 
take  inventory  of  the  imponderables  ducts,  in  effect  permitting  the  cannin. 
that  relate  to  human  happiness.  of  or  admixture  of  products  from  othe 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  my  states  with  those  of  New  York  State 
privilege  to  be  the  historian  for  the  which  may  be  marketed  as  New  Yor 


half  century  celebration  of  this  so¬ 
ciety,”  said  Dr.  Bailey.  “I  remember 
in  that  review  I  tried  to  indicate  the 
advances  that  had  been  made. 

“But  if  I  were  to  make  such  a  re¬ 
view  today,  my  mood  would  be  to 


State  products,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  society  support 
and  indose  the  bill  amending  the  law 
quoted  as  follows:  “and  if  the  fruits, 
vegetables  or  other  articles  of  food^ 
contained  therein,  are  grown  in  New/1 


mention  none  of.  these  material  things,  York  State,  said  label  shall  clearly  s 6 

specify’ 


but  rather  to  tell 
you  of  the  men 
who  in  these  years 
have  left  such 
strong  and  fra¬ 
grant  memories.  If 
I  chose  to  write  a 
history  of  seventy- 
five  years  I  should 
write  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  men 
and  women  who 
played  so  large  a 
part  in  this  organ-  (? 
ization,  for  it  is  in  o 
their  lives  that  J 
one  finds  the  best  (P 
expression  for  its  Pi 
fife.  I 

Dr.  Jordan,  who  IT 
not  long  ago  cele-  S) 
brated  his  78th 
birthday,  paid  tri 
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From  Virginia’s 


Governor 


and  .if 
growm  partly  in 
New  York  a  d 
(f  partly  without  the 
v  state  said  lal+>el 
a  shall  specify  the 
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“Permit  me  on  this  occasion  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  to  extend 
to  that  organization  sincere 
greetings  from  the  people  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Realizing  that  all  true  national 
prosperity  is  based  fundamental-  v 
ly  upon  agriculture,  being  a  far-  (b 
mer  myself  and  representing  one  J 
of  the  oldest  agricultural  states  ‘ 
in  the  Union,  I  experience  real 
pleasure  during  the  new  year  in 
offering  to  the  farmers  of  New 
York  and  to  the  New  York  State 

_ r . .  Horticultural  Society  every  hope 

bute  tcT  the  toast-  P)  for  a  prosperous  and  fruitful 
master,  Dr.  U.  P.  &  year.” 

Slhe^NewYork 

State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta-  monthly  reports  of  the  Federal  and 
tion  at  Geneva,  and  thanked  members  state  statistician  give  the  total  hold- 
of  the  society  for  their  loyal  support.  ings  of  ^  apples  in  the  United  States, 


specify 
percentage  of  con¬ 
tents  grown  i  n 
New  York  State." 
Be  it  further, 
Resolved,  That 
this  society  in¬ 
dorse  and  support 
similar  proposed 
action  regarding 
evaporated  pro¬ 
ducts. 

*  *  * 

Whereas,  The 
McIntosh,  Green¬ 
ing,  and  Baldwin 
apples  are  the  pro¬ 
minent  market 
varieties  grown  in 
New  York  State, 
and, 

Whereas,  The 


Results  from  Grading  Law 


For  the  third  time  the  Society  spon¬ 
sored  a  commercial  exhibit  of  apples 
drawn  from  storages  at  random  to 
show  how  packers  are  observing  the 
grading  law.  Chief  Inspector  H.  S. 
Duncan  reported  on  this  exhibit  as 
follows:  “Taken  as  a  whole  we  think 
that  the  pack  is  decidedly  better  than 
in  previous  years.  There  seems  to  be 


but  no  information  is  available  on  the 
quantities  of  the  above  varieties  in 
cold  storage,  be  it 

Resolved,  This  society  request  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and  mar¬ 
kets  to  have  prepared  and  published 
at  the  end  of  each  month  the  approxi¬ 
mate  quantities  of  these  varieties  in 
cold  storage  in  New  York  State, ^in¬ 
cluding  New  York  City,  so  that 


an  entire  absence  of  bruising  which  keting  may  proceed  more  orderl 


State,  iin- 
hat  ^ir- 
ierlB 
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With  the  Vegetable  Growers  at  Syracuse 


Four  Hundred  Enjoy  Program  of  Exhibits,  Talks  and  Discussions 


OVER  400  growers  turned  out  for  the 
twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Syracuse,  January  9th  and  10th. 
The  tenth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Syracuse  is  no  small 
place,  but  the  vegetable  and  potato  exhibits,  the 
trade  show,  and  the  various  sessions  crowded  it 

to  overflowing.  The  competi¬ 
tive  exhibits  brought  out  300 
entries  in  response  to  the  lib¬ 
eral  premiums  which  were 
assembled  by  J.  M.  Hurley. 
All  available  trade  space  was 
taken  and  a  wide  variety  of 
equipment  and  supplies  were 
to  be  seen.  The  4-H  potato 
contest  brought  ten  plate  dis¬ 
plays  from  16  counties.  The 
plates  showed  excellent  cul¬ 
ture  and  selection. 

A  new  feature  was  the  ex¬ 
hibit  by  various  state  service 
agencies  including  several  departments  from 
Cornell  and  a  striking  and  effective  display  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  illustrating  methods  of  grading  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  inspection  service. 


By  PAUL  WORK 

at  24.6  cents  per  bushel.  Their  yield  was  492 
bushels  with  437  bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  1.  Other 
recipients  of  medals  were: 

H.  D.  Forward,  Camillus ;  J.  F.  &  A.  T. 


Pool  Work 


Premier  Potato  Growers  Announced 

Commissioner  C.  P.  Norgord  awarded  Pre¬ 


mier  Potato  Grower  medals  at  the  banquet,  thus 
bringing  to  a  climax  the  1929  contest  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club.  The  first  medal  went 
to  Porter  and  Bonne)"  of  Elba  with  a  total  yield 
of  565  bushels,  with  485  bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
and  a  production  cost  of  27.1  cents  per  bushel. 
Gardner  Brothers  of  Tully  took  second  place 
making  the  lowest  cost  record  of  any  contestant 


Reeves,  Lysander;  Edward  Reeves,  Lysander; 
C.  E.  Matthews,  Honeoye  Falls;  W.  P.  Rogers, 
Williamson;  C.  Walter  Goff,  North  Elba;  E.  A. 
Weeks,  Locke;  J.  Merton  Colby,  Spencerport; 
One  of  these  men,  H.  D.  Forward  of  Camillus 
is  a  Master  Farmer  of  1929. 

H.  E.  Babcock,  Manager  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change,  described  the  plans  of  his  organization 
for  handling  fruits  and  vegetables  in  connection 
with  their  local  stations.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  result  in  greater  economy  and  efficiency  for 
the  Exchange  at  the  same  time  that  producers 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  in  grading  and  packing  produce.  The  Ex- 
changeAloes  not  expect  to  own  or  sell  any  pro¬ 
duce;  the  management  feeling  that  if  the  goods 
are  right  and  properly  put  up,  the  world  will 
be  there  to  buy. 


Photo  by  H.  Borzner,  Syracuse  Post  Standard 

Alonzo  Allen  of  Waterville,  who  won  the  grand 
championship  on  a  32  tuber  exhibit,  any  variety. 


The  Williamson  Stage 

Four  Cornell  students  won  hearty  applause  as 
they  presented  arguments  for  improved  practices 
in  the  speaking  contest  generously  sponsored  by 
the  Williamson  Vegetable  Growers  Association. 
L.  L.  Lasher  of  Wolcott  took  first  with  a  plea 
for  the  grading  of  vegetables.  A.  J.  Diadato  of 
Westfield  was  second  with  an  argument  for  the 
use  of  small  branded  sacks  for  consumer  de¬ 
livery  of  potatoes.  Third  and  fourth,  respectively, 
were  won  by  R.  S.  Jonas  who  advocated  greater 
use  of  college  facilities  and  A.  A.  Warren  who 
contended  for  fuller  use  of  cost  accounting.  The 
judges  were  J.  D.  Ameele  of  Williamson,  who 
made  the  awards,  Professor  A.  G.  B.  Bouquet  of^ 
Oregon  and  T.  Harvey  Holmes  of  Albany. 

The  Directors  Meeting  the  evening  previous  to 
the  general  sessions  was  attended  by  some  fifty 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Chicken  Thief  Verdict  Arouses  Dutchess  Co.  Farmers 


Farm  Organizations  and  Individuals  Offer  Strenuous  Objection  to  Suspended  Sentence 


A  STEADILY  mounting  wave  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  is  sweeping  the  entire  country¬ 
side  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  over  the 
method  in  which  County  Judge  C.  W.  H. 
Arnold  disposed  of  one  of  the  boldest  chicken 
stealing  rings  ever  uncovered  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  The  thieves  and  the  receiver  of  stolen 
property  confessed  their  respective  parts  in  the 


as  dissatisfied  with  Judge  Arnold’s  decision  being 
no  punishment  for  Bodner; 

“Further  be  it  resolved,  that  we  extend  to  the 
Sheriff  and  his  staff  and  the  District  Attorney  our 
heartiest  thanks  for  their  co-operation.” 


Although  the  poultry  association  was  the  third 
farm  group  to  take  official  note  of  the  affair,  it 


chicken  stealing  ring  came  to  light  last  summer. 
The  Sheriff’s  office  was  literally  flooded  with 
complaints  of  looted  henhouses  from  all  parts  of 
the  county.  No  section  seemed  to  be  favored — 
and  none  ignored.  Some  losses  were  heavy,  some 
light.  In  all  it  is  estimated  that  Dutchess  County 
farmers  suffered  damages  estimated  up  to  $7,500. 
By  fall,  the  police  had  the  case  well  in  hand. 


was  the  first  to  publicly  criticize  Judge  Arnold, 

several  score  raids  on  henhouses.  It  — . . . . . ; . .  They  had  their  eyes  on  the  suspected 

“fence”  and  when  the  time  was  right, 


was  the  only  thing  they  could  do  for 
the  Sheriff’s  office  and  the  District 
Attorney  had  an  airtight  case.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  prisoners  came  before 
the  judge  for  sentencing,  the  picture 
changed.  The  “fence”  was  given  a 
suspended  sentence  and  fined  and  the 
two  other  members  of  the  ring  were 
sentenced  to  seven  and  nine  months 
in  the  county  jail.  Seldom  has  the  pub¬ 
lic  disagreed  so  strongly  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  court  in  Dutchess  County. 
The  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  the 
country  districts,  for  the  village  peo¬ 
ple  are  as  thoroughly  aroused. 

On  January  15,  the  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Poultry  Association  met  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  passed  a  resolution  open 


Chicken  Thieving  a  Serious  Problem 


FOR  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  laugh  at  chicken  stealing  as  a 
boy’s  prank  and  something  too  trivial  to  warrant  serious  consideration. 


There  may  have  been  a  time  when  this  attitude  was  justified  but  re¬ 
ports  which  we  are  constantly  receiving  from  all  sections  of  American 
Agriculturist  territory  indicate  that,  at  present,  losses  of  chickens  by  theft 
are  tremendous.  Chicken  stealing,  we  believe,  is  especially  dan¬ 
gerous  where  it  becomes  organized  so  that  men  go  out  with  trucks  to 
make  wholesale  hauls  and  where  provision  has  been  made  beforehand  to 
dispose  of  this  stolen  property. 

Those  who  have  conducted  the  case  discussed  on  this  page  may  have 
done  all  that  the  available  evidence  would  warrant.  It  appears,  however, 
that  poultrymen  in  Dutchess  County  do  not  feel  that  such  is  the  case. 
Certainly  the  facts  will  hurt  no  one  and  we  believe  it  will  be  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  everyone  concerned  to  do  everything  possible  to  break  up  this 
type  of  organized  chicken  stealing.  Certainly,  fines  totalling  less  than  the 
value  of  the  chickens  stolen  will  not  tend  to  discourage  this  method  of 
making  a  living. 


ly  criticizing  the  judge  for  his  failure  to  ade¬ 
quately  punish  the  self-confessed  criminals.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows : 


“Whereas,  many  poultrymen  have  suffered  losses 
variously  estimated  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  due  to  the 
thefts  of  prosecuted  criminals  who  sold  their  goods 
to  one  Bodner; 

“Whereas,  the  court  over  which  Judge  C.  W.  H. 
Arnold  presided  awarded  this  Bodner  a  suspended 
sentence,  which  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  losses,  neither  is  it  discouraging  to  other  thieves, 
nor  encouraging  to  future  endeavors  of  the  Sheriff 
and  his  staff  to  apprehend  similar  criminals; 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  the  Dutchess 
County  Poultry  Association  publicly  go  on  record 


and  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  findings  of 
the  court.  Previous  to  the  poultrymen’s  meeting 
the  Dutchess  County  Beekeepers  and  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders  Association  passed  resolutions  re¬ 
commending  that  the  case  be  reopened  and  the 
thieves  be  adequately  prosecuted,  on  the  basis 
that  the  sentences  were  not  sufficient.  Among 
the  individuals  who  have  vigorously  followed  the 
case  is  Frank  Lacy,  prominent  poultryman.  It  is 
reported  on  reliable  authority  that  the  Granges 
are  seriously  considering  taking  up  the  fight  of 
the  poultrymen. 

The  first  indications  of  the  existence  of  the 


the  trap  was  sprung.  The  suspected 
“fence”  was  arrested  and  confessed 
his  part  and  those  who  “lifted”  the 
birds  admitted  their  part  the  next 
day.  The  confessed  receiver  of  the 
stolen  property  was  one  Samuel  Bod¬ 
ner,  a  live  poultry  dealer  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  actual  thieves  were 
Theodore  Karpiszen  and  Raymond 
Franklin  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  case  came 
to  trial.  It  was  generally  expected  an 
example  would  be  set  that  would  dis¬ 
courage  any  ideas  prospective  chicken 
thieves  might  be  entertaining  as  to 
the  fruitfulness  of  Dutchess  County 

.  for  further  operations.  Instead  of  a 

severe  sentence,  however,  Bodner  received  a 


suspended  sentence.  He  was  ordered  to  pay  to 
the  Sheriff’s  office  the  sum  of  $2,500,  of  which 
$200  was  to  go  to  the  county  to  compensate  for 
some  of  its  expense.  The  balance  of  $2,300  was 
to  be  split  up  pro  rata  among  the  forty  or  more 
victims,  which  averaged  something  like  79  cents 
per  bird.  Obviously,  this  award  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Anyone  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  poultry  business  knows  as  much.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  wave  of  resent¬ 
ment,  dissatisfaction  and  indignation  would 
( Continued  on  Page  12 ) 
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Farmers  Have  Candidate  for  Board 
of  Regents 

ARMERS  in  the  New  York  State  Fifth 
Judicial  district,  in  which  Oswego  County  is 
located,  are  on  the  job  following  our  recent 
editorial  suggesting  that  there  should  be  some 
men  and  women  representing  rural  life  on  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  Farmers, 
both  as  individuals  and  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Oswego  County  have  suggested  the  name 
of  Ernest  J.  Lonis  of  Hannibal,  for  the  election 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  fill  the  vacancy  occur¬ 
ring  in  that  judicial  district. 

This  is  good  work.  Mr.  Lonis  has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  both  as  a  teacher  in  rural  districts  and 
small  schools,  and  as  a  practical  farmer.  We 
believe  him  to  be  a  worthy  candidate,  and  we 
hope  that  his  support  will  be  strong  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  his  election.  You  understand  that  the  election 
is  made  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  Legislature. 

We  have  heard  of  no  rural  candidates  from 
the  other  two  districts,  from  each  of  which  a 
Regent  will  also  be  elected  this  winter.  These  dis¬ 
tricts  are :  the  8th  Judicial  District,  including  the 
Counties  of  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Erie,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Wyoming; 
l  and  the  4th  Judicial  District,  including  Clinton, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Montgomery, 
St.  Lawrence,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Warren 
and  Washington. 

We  again  suggest  that  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  see  that  at  least  some  of  the  Regents  have  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  farm  life  and  rural  education  that  come 
from  actually  living  in  the  country. 


A  Plea  for  Justice  to  the  Poor  Towns 

OW  comes  the  word  that  some  of  the  rich 
towns  and  counties  of  New  York  are  organ¬ 
izing  to  fight  the  new  plan  recently  recom¬ 
mended  by  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  in  cooperation  with  As¬ 
semblyman  Pratt  to  give  more  State  help  for  dirt 
roads,  especially  in  poor  towns. 

This  plan  has  been  described  in  recent  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist.  Briefly,  the  plan 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  equalizing  the  present 
unfair  system  whereby  the  rich  towns  get  plenty 
of  State  aid  for  dirt  or  town  roads  while  the 
poor  towns  receive  very  little.  Under  the  present 
highway  law,  poor  towns,  invariably  rural,  are 
limited  to  assistance  of  not  more  than  $25  pei 
mile,  while  wealthy  towns  receive  sometimes  as 
much  as  $500  per  mile. 

The  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  plan 


would  equalize  the  State  aid,  similar  to  the 
law  passed  last  year  to  help  the  rural  schools. 
It  proposes  a  minimum  standard  per  mile  for  un¬ 
improved  highways  (dirt  roads)  of  $100,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  paid  by  the  State.  The 
State  gets  these  increased  funds  for  the  roads  in 
the  poor  towns  by  an  equalization  plan,  by  which 
the  excessive  money  formerly  given  to  the  rich 
towns  is  divided  on  a  fairer  basis  with  the  poorer 
ones.  In  other  words,  the  rich  towns  will  not  get 
so  much  highway  money  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
and  the  poor  towns  will  receive  more.  Hence  the 
determination  of  some  of  the  wealthy  ones  to 
fight  the  plan.  1 

For  example,  the  Greenburgh  (Westchester 
County)  Town  Board  recently  moved  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  a  newspaper  printed 
in  this  town  states  that  according  to  the  measure, 
Greenburgh  would  not  receive  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  its  present  annual  State  payments. 
Under  the  existing  law,  this  town  gets  $40,000  a 
year  from  the  State  for  its  100  miles  of  road 
in  the  town,  or  $400  a  mile.  Under  the  proposed 
law,  it  would  get  only  $50  a  mile.  But  even  this 
is  $25  more  per  mile  of  State  aid  than  hundreds 
of  poorer  towns  in  the  State  are  now  receiving* 
for  their  dirt  roads.  Putting  it  another  way, 
Greenburgh,  a  very  rich  town,  is  receiving  under 
the  present  highway  law  sixteen  times  more  State 
aid  for  its  town  roads  than  hundreds  of  other 
poorer  towns  in  the  State. 

Is  this  right?  Is  this  fair?  Is  it  a  square  deal? 
If  it  is,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the 
subject.  [ 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  some  of  the  represent¬ 
atives  from  the  well-to-do  towns  and  counties 
are  very  fair  on  this  subject,  recognizing  the 
principle  of  a  square  deal. 


Farm  Board  to  Help  Eastern 
\  Agriculture 

VERY  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  plans 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  make  a  study 
and  survey  of  farmers’  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  East  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of 
finding  how  the  Federal  government  can  give 
eastern  farmers  a  share  of  whatever  is  done  for 
American  agriculture.  These  plans  of  the  Farm 
Board  are  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

As  was  expected,  the  Farm  Board  is  coming 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  especially  from 
those  who  expected  that  passing  a  farm  relief 
law  and  creating  a  Farm  Board  were  going  to 
pull  agriculture  out  of  the  “slough  of  despond” 
over  night.  The  only  hope  whatever  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  has  of  obtaining  any  real 
results  for  farming  is  to  proceed  along  common 
sense  lines,  and  such  plans  certainly  do  not  con¬ 
tain  any  form  of  price  fixing. 

We  have  been  interested  in  recent  statements 
made  by  several  members  of  the  Farm  Board  to 
the  effect  that  farmers  must  cut  down  production. 
The  Board  issued  a  statement  to  the  cotton 
growers  on  January  6  warning  them  that  “the 
Farm  Board  cannot  protect  farmers  when  they 
deliberately  over-plant”,  and  making  the  threat 
that  “what  the  Farm  Board  will  do  to  help 
market  the  next  year’s  crop  will  depend  on  what 
farmers  do  at  planting  time.” 

Another  member  in  a  recent  speech  to  wheat 
farmers  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  said :  “The  wheat 
farmers  of  this  country  are  producing  about  20 
per  cent  more  wheat  than  is  used  in  the  domestic 
trade,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  20  per 
cent  to  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  world’s  price, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  you  farmers  growing 
wheat  would  reduce  your  acreage  20  per  cent  you 
would  sell  the  production  of  your  reduced 
acreage  for  more  money  than  you  are  getting  for 
the  larger  acreage.” 

Right.  Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  the  small 
or  medium  crop  that  brings  in  the  most  money. 
You  cannot  escape  the  fact  stated  many  times 
in  this  publication  that  if  we  are  producing  too 
much  wheat,  or  any  other  crop,  at  present  prices, 
still  larger  prices  will  bring  more  wheat  and  more 


surplus,  which  will  surely  be  followed  by  a  crash 
later. 

The  coffee  growers  of  Brazil  obtained  pretty 
nearly  a  world  monopoly  on  coffee.  Today,  coffee 
is  selling  for  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  a. 
year  ago.  The  scheme  of  crowding  up  prices 
worked  great  for  a  few  years.  Planters  made 
great  profits.  Thousands  of  new  trees  and  plan¬ 
tations  were  set.  Over-production  resulted,  and 
now  it  will  take  years  of  starving  along  before 
coffee  growers  can  make  a  profit  again.  The  same 
thing  happened  because  of  the  comer  on  British 
rubber. 

The  only  way  the  Farm  Board  can  help  agri¬ 
culture  is  to  work  with  farmers  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  to  improve  the  quality  of  products 
and  to  help  out  those  products  on  the  market 
in  the  form  and  at  the  time  that  the  consumer 
wants  them.  And  again  we  say  that  a  practical 
way  to  aid  the  farmer  is  to  give  him  better  roads 
and  schools  with  lower  taxes. 


Prize  Contest— “How  Electricity 
Helps  The  Farmer” 

E  believe  that  the  next  great  development 
in  rural  life  is  going  to  come  through  elec¬ 
tricity.  Of  course,  it  will  be  many  years, 
if  ever,  before  the  high  power  lines  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  into  many  back  rural  districts.  But  people 
in  such  sections  do  not  have  to  go  without  the 
benefits  of  electric  light  and  power  because  they 
may  be  well  served  with  independent  plants. 

It  is  because  of  our  faith  in  electricity  in  rural 
life  that  this  publication  takes  every  opportunity 
to  give  facts  and  extend  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  are  glad  to  call  your  attention,  there¬ 
fore,  to  a  big  prize  contest  offered  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady  for  the  best 
five  hundred  word  essay  on  the  subject,  “How 
Electricity  Helps  the  Farmer.”  A  total  of  $325 
is  offered,  the  first  prize  amounting  to  $100; 
second  prize,  $75 ;  third  prize,  $50 ;  five  awards 
of  $10  each  ;  and  ten  awards  of  $5  each. 

Full  details  covering  the  terms  of  the  contest 
will  be  broadcast  during  the  weekly  agricultural 
programs  of  WGY  on  January  30th  and  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  February.  These  weekly  farm 
programs  are  broadcast  on  Thursday  evenings  at 
7 :30  eastern  standard  time.  Essay  announcements 
will  be  made  at  7:45. 

The  contest  is  open  to  everyone  who  lives  on 
a  farm,  although  no  one  farm  family  may  sub¬ 
mit  more  than  one  paper.  All  essays  must  be 
received  at  the  broadcasting  station  on  or  before 
February  28th. 

The  month  of  March  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  consideration  of  the  judges.  The  winners  will 
be  announced  on  the  WGY  farm  program  of 
April  3rd,  the  first,  second,  and  third  prize-win¬ 
ning  papers  being  broadcast  on  April  3rd,  10th, 
and  17th  respectively.  Awards  will  be  mailed  to 
winners  .on  April  3rd. 

The  five  judges  of  the  contest  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  later  date. 

A  printed  sheet  of  rules  governing  the  contest 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  WGY,  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  was  hanging  on  to  his  job  by  a  mere  eye¬ 
lash,  but  he  did  not  know  it.  In  fact,  he 
thought  that  he  had  become  practically  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  firm,  and  announced  to  some 
of  his  fellow  employees  that  he  was  going  to 
strike  for  a  raise,  and  if  he  did  not  get  it  he 
would  leave  the  firm  flat  on  its  back.  He  made 
his  demand  on  the  boss  and  came  out  of  the 
office  with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face. 

“Well,”  one  of  the  boys  asked,  “when  you  told 
the  boss  that  if  you  didn’t  get  a  raise  you  were 
going  to  quit,  and  what  did  he  say?” 

“He  said,  ‘I  haven’t  got  time  to  sing  it  to  you, 
but  you’ll  find  the  firm's  answer  in  the  second 
line  of  that  grand  old  song,  ‘Hail,  Hail,  tlu> 
Gang's  All  Here l’  ”  I 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


THE  readjustment  of  state  aid 
for  dirt  roads  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  question  to¬ 
day  before  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State.  Frankly,  I  was  worried 
about  the  results  when  this  question 
came  up  again  at  the  first  meeting 
this  year  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission. 
Dirt  roads  was 
the  only  problem 
during  1929  that 
our  Commission 
failed  to  agree 
upon  unanimous¬ 
ly.  The  question 
in  my  mind  was 
whether  the  Leg¬ 
islative  members 
on  our  Commis¬ 
sion  could  come 

Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.^°  an  agreement 

as  to  what  was 


fair  to  both  the  rich  and  poor  counties. 
In  the  January  25th  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  on  page  5  we  published 
in  detail  the  recommendations  made  by 
our  Commission  to  the  Governor  and 
to  the  Legislature  as  to  just  how,  in- 
our  opinion,  would  be  the  best  manner 
to  re-apportion  approximately  the  SL- 
OOO, 000. 00  that  the  state  would  distri¬ 
bute  to  the  towns  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  their  dirt  roads. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  by  the  time 
this  article  reaches  you  Assemblyman 
Walter  Pratt  will  have  introduced  into 


fight  last  year  against  the  method  of 
distributing  money  to  the  counties 
from  the  gasoline  tax,  but  their  op¬ 
position  was  short-lived.  However,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  count  our  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched  and  therefore 
it  behooves  one  and  all  of  us  to  work 
hard  for  this  Legislation  and  not  take 
anything  for  granted. 


Potato  and  Apple  Growers 
Confer  With  Federal 
Farm  Board 

RODUCERS  of  potatoes  and  apples 
in  American  Agriculturist  territory 
are  brought  closer  to  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  because  of 
conferences  recently  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  On  January  16,  representatives  of 
a  number  of  cooperative  potato  grow¬ 
ers’  associations  and  cooperative  apple 
growers’  associations  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  made  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  were  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board. 

In  brief,  these  plans  call  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  farmer  owned  and  controlled  co¬ 
operative  potato  marketing  system, 
consisting  of  community  locals  group¬ 
ed  into  regional  organizations  and 
through  them  into  a  national  system. 


The  plan  also  calls  for  a  system  of  pro¬ 
duction  credit  under  the  control  of 
farmers’  cooperatives  to  replace  the 
present  credit  extended  by  speculative 
potato  interests  and  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  for  maintaining  produc¬ 
tion  so  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  leg¬ 
itimate  consumers’  requirements.  The 
committee  stressed  the  fact  that  far¬ 
mers  should  realize  that  they  must 
help  themselves  through  the  opportun¬ 
ity  now  given  them  under  the  agricul¬ 
tural  marketing  act,  that  production 
can  be  adjusted  to  a  profitable  level 
only  through  organization  and  that 
effective  merchandising  can  be  carried 
out  only  through  nationwide  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing.  A  glance  at  the  organ¬ 
izations  which  were  represented  re¬ 
veals  that  Maine  is  the  only  northeas¬ 
tern  section  represented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  Apple  Growers’  Program 

M.  C.  Burritt  of  the  Western  New 
York  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  attended  the  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  Farm  Board  and  apple  grow¬ 
ers.  The  program  presented  by  them 
to  the  Farm  Board  advised  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  committee  be  set  up  consisting  of 
three  representatives  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  in  each  of  four  princi¬ 
pal  apple  producing  sections,  namely: 
(1)  New  York  and  New  England;  (2) 
Shenandoah,  Cumberland  and  South¬ 
ern;  (3)  Middlewestern;  (4)  North¬ 
west  and  California. 

This  committee  would  have  for  its 


general  purpose,  the  promotion  and 
development  of  cooperative  marketing 
organization  work  in  the  apple  grow¬ 
ing  regions  and  would  serve  as  a  means 
of  contact  between  apple  growers  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  It  is  believed 
that  this  committee  might  help  in  de¬ 
veloping  cooperative  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  producing  sections  and  also 
bring  about  the  extension  of  the  credit 
facilities  of  the  agricultural  marketing 
act  to  those  apple  growing  sections  al¬ 
ready  organized. 


Land  Banks  Charge  Low 
Interest  Rate 

THE  average  interest  rate  charged  by 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1929  was  5.22  per  cent. 
The  Federal  Land  Banks  loan  money  on 
farm  property,  taking  a  first  mortgage 
as  security  and  the  system  has  been 
rather  widely  used  by  farmers  who  wish 
to  buy  farms  or  pay  off  existing  mort¬ 
gages.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are 
that  interest  rates  are  lower  than  can 
usually  be  obtained  otherwise  and  that 
the  loan  is  retired  by  the  amortization 
plan  whereby  a  certain  specified  pay¬ 
ment  each  year  pays  the  interest  and 
gradually  retires  the  principal. 

Complaint  is  sometimes  heard  where  the 
Land  Banks  refuse  a  loan,  but  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
land  acquired  through  foreclosure  is  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  gross  assets  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank.  In  other  words, 
they  are  interested  in  loaning  money  un¬ 
der  conditions  where  it  can  be  repaid  and 
they  are  not  interested  in  acquiring 
farms.  Consequently,  they  reject  loans 
where  the  conditions  are  such  that  they 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a 
success. 


the-  Assembly  an  amended  bill  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governor’s  Commission,  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  If  this  bill  passes  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  I  am  quite  confident  that 
Governor  Roosevelt  will  promptly 
sign  it  and  the  bill  will  become  a  law. 

Commissioner  Mark  Graves  of  the 
Tax  Department  has  prepared  a  very 
interesting  analysis  of  what  would 
have  happened  during  1929  if  this  pro¬ 
posed  Legislation  for  dirt  roads  had 
been  in  force.  The  latest  available  fig¬ 
ures  are  for  the  year  1928,  in  which  year 
Chautauqua  County  received  under 
Section  101,  $65,449.43  of  State  aid.  for 
its  town  roads.  Under  the  proposed 
Legislation,  if  Chautauqua  County  in 
1929  had  raised  $81,392,  it  would 
have  automatically  received  from  the 
State  $93,708.  or  $28,258.57  more  than 
under  the  present  system  for  distri¬ 
buting  funds.  Now  let  us  see  what 
would  happen  to  a  so-called  rich  coun¬ 
ty — namely  Erie.  In  1928  Erie  County 
received  under  Section  101,  $181,266.- 
98.  If  the  new  law  had  been  in  effect 
during  the  year  1929,  Erie  County 
would  have  had  to  raise  $97,700.  in 
order  to  receive  from  the  State  $97,- 
700  or  $83,566.98  less  than  it  does  un¬ 
der  the  present  law. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
thirty  one  of  the  thirty  two  towns 
would  receive  $63,899.45  more  under 
the  proposed  Pratt  Bill  and  Massena, 
the  home  town  of  Walter  Pratt,  would 
receive  $2,199.04  less.  Albany  County 
seems  to  be  neither  rich  nor  poor  be¬ 
cause  it  would  receive  only  $1,310.  less 
under  the  proposed  law  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  provided  that  it  raised  a  tax 
of  .003  on  the  full  value  of  its  pro¬ 
perty  or  the  equivalent  of  $50.  per 
mile  whichever  is  lower. 

I  am  afraid  that  Nassau  County 
will  not  wax  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
reapportionment  of  state  aid  for  dirt 
roads.  Hempstead,  North  Hempstead 
and  Oyster  Bay  during  1928  received 
$363,133.25.  Unler  the  proposed  law 
if  these  three  towns  in  Nassau  County 
raise  $70,550.  they  would  receive  from 
the  State  $70,550.  or  $282,583.25  less. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  see  what  would 
happen  to  Chenango  County  which  is 
a  typical  rural  county.  Every  town  in 
this  county  would  receive  more  money 
under  the  proposed  Legislation  if  col¬ 
lectively  they  raised  $54,728,  they 
would  in  turn  receive  $100,572  or  $56,- 
925.88  more. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
so-called  rich  counties  are  going  to 
band  together  and  fight  us.  These 
same  counties  through  their  represen¬ 
tatives  i»  Albany  did  put  up  such  a 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


E.  R.  Eastman, 


ON  THIS  page  is  the  picture  of  Ed¬ 
ward  *Stevens  who  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  on  August  14,  1929.  He 
lives  in  the  house  in  Thomaston,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
which  his  father  built. 

We  of  the 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist  family 
are  quite  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think 
of  the  A.  A.  as 
being  quite  aged, 
but  Mr.  Stevens 
was  thirteen 
years  old  before 
the  first  copy  of 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist  appear¬ 
ed,  and  he  is 
proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  can  re¬ 
in  e  m  b  e  r  when 
the  first  issue  came  out,  and  that  he 
has  taken  the  “Old  Reliable”  ever 
since.  I  wonder  if  in  all  of  the  other 
160,000  A.  A.  families  there  is  a  single 
person  who  has  personally  read  this 
old  farm  paper  for  all  of  the  eighty- 
eight  years  of  its  existence. 

This  old  gentleman  told  Mr.  Studley, 
a  representative  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  that  he  well  remembers  Orange 
Judd  and  some  of  the  other  early  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  He  said  that  when 
he  used  to  work  out  by  the  day  years 
ago,  he  never  received  over  seventy- 
five  cents  per  day  and  his  dinner,  and 
used  to  work  over  a  day  to  pay  for  an 
annual  subscription  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  then  he  added  with  some 
pride:  “I  still  read  the  paper  every 
week,  and  I  do  it  without  glasses!” 

In  the  Stevens  family,  there  are  now 
four  living  generations;  one  daughter 
78  years  old,  18  grandchildren,  and  four 
great-grandchildren.  After  a  long  and 
happy  life  together,  Mrs.  Stevens  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  One  of  the 
penalties  of  growing  old,  especially  to 
such  an  extreme  age,  is  to  lose  one  by 
one  all  of  the  friends,  relatives  and  as¬ 
sociates  you  have  known,  worked  with 
and  loved  in  former  days. 

When  talking  with  Mr.  Stevens,  one 
cannot  help  but  think  of  the  changes 
in  the  world  that  he  has  lived  to  see. 
What  a  different  world  this  is  now 
from  what  is  was  in  1829,  when  he  was 
born.  Someone  has  said  that  there  is 
nothing  permanent  in  the  world  but 
change;  everything  changes  except 


change.  But  never  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  has  there  been  so  much  change 
as  has  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  We  adjust  ourselves  one  moment 
to  something  new,  and  something  else 
takes  its  place.  What  a  hard  time  it  is 
for  the  ultra-conservative,  for  the  man 
who  is  “sot”  in  his  ways. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  born  before  the 
first  railroad  wras  built;  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  before  the  telegraph  was  in¬ 
vented;  and  the  telephone  came  many 
years  later.  Of  course,  the  radio,  the 
automobile  and  the  aeroplane  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  modern  ma¬ 
chines  and  inventions  were  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  anyone  when  this 
old  man  was  a  boy. 

He  told  Mr.  Studley  that  he  could  re¬ 
member  when  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Turnpike  was  built.  “Think  of  it,”  he 
said.  “It  used  to  take  three  days  to 


Meet  Edward  Stevens  of  Connecticut  who 
Was  one  hundred  years  old  in  1929.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  taken  American  Agriculturist  for 
all  the  eighty-eight  years  of  its  existence.  Read 
about  him  in  the  article  on  this  page. 

We  will  give  five  dollars  for  the  picture  and 
a  few  life  facts  of  any  other  member  of  the 
A. A.  family  who  has  taken  the  paper  since 
1842- 


get  to  Hartford  from  my  home,  and 
now  it  takes  only  three  hours!” 

“How  would  you  like  to  go  up  in  an 
aeroplane?”  Mr.  Stevens  was  asked. 

“Well,”  he  said,  with  a  little  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  “I  had  the  chance  not  long 
ago,  but  I  have  spent  one  hundred 
years  on  earth,  so  I  guess  I  shall  stay 
there  the  rest  of  the  time.” 

Mr.  Stevens  can  remember  the  com¬ 
ing  of  all  modern  machinery.  When 
he  was  a  boy  it  was  the  day  of  hand 
labor  on  the  farm.  Grass  was  cut  with 
a  scythe.  Grain  was  sown  by  hand  and 
harvested  with  a  cradle. 

Putting  it  another  way,  here  is  a 
man  whose  memory  takes  him  back 
close  to  pioneer  times.  He  was  a  man 
grown  when  the  Mexican  War  broke 
out.  The  Civil  War  is  but  yesterday 
to  him.  In  fact,  the  events  of  that 
great  conflict  are  probably  more  vivid 
than  those  of  the  World  War  for,  to 
the  very  old,  distant  events  are  fresher 
in  the  memory  than  the  more  recent 
ones. 

He  remembers  clearly  the  gold  rush 
of  ’49,  and  all  the  romance  and  stories 
of  the  settlement  of  our  great  West, 
when,  within  the  space  of  forty  years, 
407,000,000  acres  of  new  land  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  farms  of  America. 

When  visiting  with  an  old  person 
like  Mr.  Stevens  who  has  kept  in  good 
health  and  mental  poise  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  age,  one  is  impressed  with  his 
serenity,  and  his  calm,  philosophic  out¬ 
look  on  life.  In  fact,  for  one  who 
knows  how  to  grow  old  gracefully, 
there  seems  to  be  more  real  happiness 
after  fifty  than  before.  In  our  earlier 
years,  we  are  too  busy  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  rushing  about  hither  and  thith¬ 
er,  often  to  no  purpose.  It  takes  age 
to  teach  us  how  to  sort  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  and  how  little  matter  most 
of  the  things  that  we  think  important. 

As  Mr.  Stevens  looks  back  across 
the  most  wonderful  hundred  years  of 
all  history,  he  must  speculate  about 
what  the  next  hundred  years  will  bring 
forth,  and  perhaps  his  thoughts  can 
best  be  expressed  in  that  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  poem  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
called  “In  the  Twilight”: 

Not  bed-time  yet!  W e  long  to  know 

What  wonders  time  has  yet  to  show, 

What  unborn  years  shall  bring; 

What  ship  the  Arctic  pole  shall  reach, 

What  lessons  Science  waits  to  teach, 

What  sermons  there  are  left  to  preach. 

What  poems  yet  to  sing. 
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Thousands  of  Farmers 
Cannot  ALL  Be  Wrong 

They  insure  their  cars  and  trucks  in  the 
Guardian  Casualty. 

Thus,  they  are  sure  of  complete  coverage 
and  protection  whenever  they  drive — 
AND,  they  save  money  (always  import¬ 
ant).  They  save  from  $3.00  to  $8.00  on 
each  policy  by  insuring  with  us. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  sometimes  in 
doing  business  with  your  neighbor.  We 
have  hundreds  of  agents  in  rural  com¬ 
munities — maybe  one  in  your  locality — 
perhaps  somebody  you  know.  He  will  co¬ 
operate  by  looking  after  your  interests 
promptly  in  case  you  have  an  accident — • 
deal  with  you  on  a  fair  and  friendly  basis. 


cuardiaw:asualty 

COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

DEMEH/IRTP .  We  allow  your  saving 
KLMLlUDLft.  outright  at  the  start. 

You  get  it  as  a  cash  deduction  from  your 
premium. — You  can  pay  in  installments  if 
you  prefer;  our  agent  has  a  Partial  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan — if  you  do  not  know  our  near¬ 
est  agent,  write  us  for  his  name  and 
address. 


To  get  thegreatestretums  from  YOUR  GAR¬ 
DEN  (market  or  home)  you  require  depend¬ 
able  seeds.  ISBELL’S  (Bell  Brand)  Northern 
Grown  Seed*  are  dependable — always.  Raise 
vegetables  for  health  and  profit.  Flowers  for 
beauty  and  pleasure.  ISBELL’S  SEED  ANNUAL 
quotesdirect-from-growerprices  onfield,  vege- 
tableandlflower  seeds.  It’s  FREE.  Send  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
173  Mechanics  St.  [60]  Jackson,  Mich. 


Seed  Potatoes  IS  Varieties 
ROY  HASTINGS,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees  $5.00; 

$7.50  per  100  and  up.  Yellow  Delicious  and  Blood  Red 
Delicious  apples.  In  small  or  large  lots.  Plums,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental 
trees,  vines,  evergreens,  shrubs.  Free  catalog. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


We  Sell  ,n  Special  Strains 

all  the  seeds  recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  See  our  advertisement  this  issue  on  page  7. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


30  Big  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  TianvpoS 

1930  list  free.  GEORGE  FOWLER.  FRANKLIN,  N,  H. 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

PRODUCE  BIG  CROPS 

Dr.  Wm.  A  Stuart  of  Washington  advises  buy¬ 
ing  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  early  as  owing  to 
the  short  crop,  the  supply  is  limited.  We  offer 

30,000  BUSHELS 

Dibble’s  Russet  that  yielded  last  fall  from  300 
to  over  500  bushels. 

Dibble’s  Irish  Cobbler,  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  Seed,  average  yield  over  350  bushels. 
Early  Ohios.  Early  Rose,  Early  Manistee, 
Green  Mountains,  Moneymakers,  Carmans, 
Raleighs,  Rurals,  No.  9,  Gold  Coin  and  Uncle 
Sam.  heavy  producing  strains,  every  bushel 
from  Certified  Seed.  In  any  quantity  from  bar¬ 
rels  to  car  loads,  at  prices  you  can  afford  to 
pay  as  we  ship  direct  to  you. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass 
Seeds.  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Spring  Wheat, 
etc*,  “Everything  for  the  Farm”  at  Farmers' 
Prices. 

Dibble’s  1930  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  complete 
Price  List  FREE. 

Send  the  Coupon  below  today  or  a  Postal  Card 
will  do. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

BOX  C,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Send  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Name  _ - . . . . . . 

Address  _ _ _ 


With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


With  the  Vegetable  Growers  at  Syracuse 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


representatives  of  the  seventeen  locals 
which  make  up  the  N.  Y.  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association.  Many  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  industry  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  actions  were  crystallized 
in  the  form  of  resolutions,  asking  that 
the  regional  market  plans  developed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  should  be  carried  into  effect 
with  all  possible  speed;  that  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  undertake  studies 
on  quality,  grades,  packages  and 
prices;  asking  for  additional  extension 
men  for  canning  crops,  potatoes  and 
other  crops;  urging  that  muckland  and 
potato  research  be  extended  to  include 
insects  as  well  as  diseases  and  other 
problems.  The  association  went  on  re¬ 
cord  in  favor  of  provision  by  the  state 
government  for  premium  lists  for 
state-wide  exhibitions  of  farm  products 
in  order  that  these  organizations  may 
not  find  it  necessary  to  seek  premium 
resources  by  solicitation.  Research  on 
transportation  and  the  passage  of  a 
potato  grading  and  branding  law  were 
asked. 

Some  Winners  in  the  Show 

Competition  was  keen  throughout 
the  vegetable  and  potato  shows.  Al¬ 
most  no  prizes  were  left  unclaimed  in 
spite  of  the  season  and  all  entries  were 
highly  creditable.  Alonzo  Allen  of 
Waterville  was  awarded  the  grand 
championship  for  the  best  32-tuber 
sample  of  potatoes  of  any  variety  with 
a  silver  cup  as  his  prize.  State  cham¬ 
pion  for  Irish  Cobbler  was  George  Al¬ 
len  of  Waterville;  for  Green  Mountains, 
Alonzo  Allen  of  Waterville;  for  Smooth 
Rural,  B.  Perkins  of  Wellsville,  and 
for  Russet  Rural,  F.  S.  Hollenbeck  of 
Tully.  Alonzo  Allen  also  won  first  award 
in  the  Empire  State  potato  club  con¬ 
test  for  the  best  150-pound  sack  of 
potatoes.  Karr  &  Hanks  of  Almond 
-took  second  and  E.  Crocker  of  Sennett 
took  third.  Mr.  I.  D.  Karr  is  a  Master 
Farmer,  being  chosen  in  1928. 

The  4-H  potato  club  contest  for 
counties  was  won  by  Delaware,  second 
went  to  Oneida  and  third  to  Cortland. 
These  three  received  silver  cups  and 
Livingston  County  was  given  honor¬ 
able  mention.  The  4-H  sweepstakes 
award  of  a  gold  medal  went  to  Ken¬ 
neth  Ackley  of  Franklin,  and  Charles 
Dorn  of  Boonville  received  the  silver 
medal.  The  bronze  medal  went  to  Don¬ 
ald  Smith  of  Adams  Basin  and  Albert 
Heidenreich  of  Brewerton  received 
honorable  mention. 

The  Onondaga  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  took  first  with  the  best 
collection  of  upland  and  greenhouse 
vegetables.  The  recently  organized 
Geneva  Association  took  second  and 
Albany  received  third.  Walter  Hess  of 
Irondequoit  was  awarded  sweepstakes 
for  the  heaviest  winnings  in  miscellan¬ 
eous  vegetable  classes,  and  E.  F.  Hum¬ 
phreys  of  Ira  took  second. 

The  Program 

John  Christenson,  Vice-president  of 
the  Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  told  of  the  market  garden¬ 
ing  business  in  his  state.  Growers  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  work  of 


Absent-minded-Professor's  Wife 
— And  that  string  around  your 
finger  is  to  remind  you  to  pull  the 
cord  that  opens  the  parachute! — 
— Judge - 


the  Hartford  Market  Gardeners’  As¬ 
sociation  which  maintains  a  system  for 
the  return  and  repair  of  packages. 
The  Standard  Boston  box  is  used  and 
the  buyer  make  a  payment  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  goods.  An  agent  of 
the  association  visits  the  stores,  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  boxes  and  paying  10  cents 
each  for  them,  repairs  them  and  re¬ 
turns  them  to  growers  at  13  cents 
each. 

Wells  A.  Sherman  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
warned  emphatically  against  over¬ 
planting  of  potatoes  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Indications  point  to  very  heavy 
plantings  in  the  South  and  high  prices 
this  year  greatly  increased  the  danger. 

Talks  by  J.  B.  R.  Dickey  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  E.  V. 
Hardenburg  of  Cornell  brought  out  in¬ 
teresting  contrasts  in  methods  used  by 
potato  growers  in  club  contests.  Nearly 
all  the  Pennsylvania  growers  plant  po¬ 
tatoes  after  leguminous  crops. 

The  Importance  of  Weed  Control 

K.  C.  Livermore  of  Honeoye  Falls 
considers  weed  control  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  keeping  potato 
costs  down.  He  finds  it  pays  to  hire 
good  men,  paying  liberally  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  steadily. 

Father  C.  A.  Silke  of  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty  in  the  absence  of  C.  D.  Wolcott  told 
of  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  this  county  under  the  Farm  Bureau 
potato  program.  Better  seed,  careful 
selection  of  soil  and  site,  more  liberal 
use  of  fertilizer,  more  seed  per  acre, 
better  grading  and  better  cost  account¬ 
ing  are  enabling  New  York  growers  to 
more  effectively  meet  the  rising  tidfe  of 
competition  from  other  states. 

E.  L.  Worthen  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  pointed  out  that  soil  reaction 
is  just  as  important  for  vegetables  as 
for  alfalfa  and  clover  and,  further,  that 
in  many  cases  actual  and  serious  dam¬ 
age  is  encountered  through  an  over- 
alkaline  condition  as  well  as  from  aci¬ 
dity.  Accurate  knowledge  of  soil  con¬ 
dition  and  crop  requirements  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

Competition  from  the  West 

Professor  A.  G.  £.  Bouquet  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  spoke  on 
the  competition  between  Oregon  and 
California  for  Eastern  as  well  as  for 
Western  markets.  Constant  effort  is 
being  made  to  reduce  the  cull  pile  by 
improving  the  crop  in  the  field.  Spec¬ 
ialization  is  the  rule.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  maintaining  even  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  various  crops. 

Henry  Marquart,  Master  Farmer  and 
President  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  urged  whole¬ 
hearted  support  for  the  national  organ¬ 
ization  through  individual  and  affiliat¬ 
ed  membership. 

President  Peter  Vercrouse  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend  on  account  of  illness  at 
home,  but  his  address  was  read  by  W. 
A.  Pritchard  of  Oswego.  He  referred 
to  the  success  of  the  Association  in  se¬ 
curing  research  funds  and  in  influenc¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  tariff  legislation. 
He  urged  further  effort  along  these 
lines  and  recommended  that  growers 
make  full  use  of  all  the  states’  service 
agencies. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year: 

Albert  Schillroth,  Orchard  Park, 
President;  Peter  Vercrouse,  Oswego, 
Past  President;  C.  H.  Riley,  Sennett, 
Vice-President;  Howard  Crandall,  Ith¬ 
aca,  Sec’y-Treas.;  C.  H.  Riley,  Sennett, 
Regional  Vice-President;  Lester  Gfl- 
lard,  Elba,  Regional  Vice-President; 
Howard  Evans,  Mineola,  Regional  Vice- 
President;  G.  A.  Janowski  Elmira,  Fle- 
gional  Vice-President;  George  Lamb. 
Utica,  Executive  Committee;  T.  Har¬ 
vey  Holmes,  Albany,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee;  L.  H.  Gasper,  Geneva,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee;  E.  C.  Brown,  Canas- 
tota,  Executive  Committee, 
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KELLYS’ 

Certified 
TREES 


Mean 

Better 

Profits 


Orchardists  of  national  rep¬ 
utation  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 
celebration  of  our  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  Year — 50  years  of 
conscientious  service.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

Write  in  FREE  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

342  CHERRY  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


'ree  Seeds 

iiALLE 


& 


WRITE  today  for  our  Free 
1930  Catalog;  enclose  2 f. 
for  postage,  and  we  will  send  you 
one  packet  each  of  Zinnias,  Hy¬ 
brid  Poppies,  and  Giant  Asters 
*  *  *  full  30i  value.  These  free 
seeds  are  typical  Maule  Seeds, 
Pedigreed  by  a  53-year  record  of 
Super-Quality.  Like  all  Maule 
Seeds  they  are  tested  for  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Virile,  Abundant  Life. 

Plan  Before  ITou 

\  PLANT .... 

Plan  your  garden  now,  with 
Maule’s  Free  Seed  Book;  as  it 
has  helped  Millions,  so  it  will 
help  you.  Then  plant  Maule 
Seeds.  You  will  get  the  kind  of 
results  that  prize  growers 
seek.  Our  new  Free  Book  shows 
Hundreds  of  fine  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

WM.  HENRY  MAtLE 

403  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Garden 
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Special  I 

Extra 

Packets. 

Free— 


SEEDS 


Dairy 

Supplies 

Poultry 

Supplies 


D 
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Write  for 


Farm 

and 

Garden 

Necessities 


1930  CATALOG 

Just  off  the  press.  Order  seeds  early,  while  stock  is 
complete.  Remember  K.  &  W.  Quality  seeds  have 
made  good  for  72  years.  Write  for  catalog  NOW. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
62  Temple  Street.  Portland,  Maine 


Northern  grown  and  extreme- 
ly  hardy.  Replaced  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  WITHOUT  CHARGE 

if  not  satisfactory. 

We  also  sell  all  seeds  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College.  32 
years  in  business.  Write  for 
catalogue  free. 


FDRRE5T  SEED  CO 

- - - - - 
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S  HUM  WAY’S 

ood Seeds 
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produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  hare  used  Shumway’s  Good 


k  Set 
ft  Pic 

K 


Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

161  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  DL 
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BERRIES  and 
BUSH  FRUITS 


Site  for  Raspberries 

‘‘What  points  should  be  considered  in 
selecting  a  site  for  growing  raspberries?” 

A  NORTHERN  slope  is  preferable 
to  a  southern  slope,  because  most 
of  the  bramble  fruits  prefer  cool  tem¬ 
peratures.  A  location  should  be  chosen 
that  provides  good  air  drainage,  as  it 
will  lessen  danger  of  freezing  at  blos¬ 
soming  time  and  where  snow  does  not 
drift  heavily,  as  this  will  result  in  a 
heavy  loss  of  canes.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  location  where  the  snow  is  blown 
clear  of  the  ground  leaves  the  canes 
without  any  protection.  Berries  do  well 
on  a  soil  that  contains  plenty  of  hu¬ 
mus.  This  retains  the  moisture  and 
prevents  drying  up  in  a  dry  spell.  On 
the  other  hand,  berries  need  good 
draining,  as  standing  water  will  cause 
a  heavy  loss  of  plants. 


Fertilizer  for  Raspberries 

‘What  is  usually  recommended  in  the 
way  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  bramble 
fruits?” — N.W.,  New  York. 

THE  experiments  that  have  been 
performed  indicate  that  nitrogen  is 
the  material  which  gives  best  results 
on  bush  fruits.  Usually  from  150  to  300 
pounds  of  a  quickly  available  nitrogen 
carrier  is  recommended.  Of  course,  a 
soil  which  is  high  in  organic  matter 
is  essential  for  good  results  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  heavy  applications  of  barn 
yard  manure  are  usually  recommended, 
as  well  as  the  growing  of  a  cover 
crop,  which  can  be  plowed  under  to 
increase  the  organic  material  in  the 
soil. 


Pruning  Currants 

‘‘What  is  the  usual  procedure  for 
pruning  currant  bushes?”— C.D.,  New 
York. 

THE  best  fruit  is  usually  grown  on 
one,  two,  or  three  year  old  wood,  so 
wood  older  than  this  should  be  cut  out 
yearly.  After  the  first  year’s  growth, 
remove  any  weak  shoots,  leaving  from 
six  to  eight  strong  ones  per  plant.  After 
the  second  year’s  growth,  thin  out  the 
new  shoots,  leaving  three  or  four  of 
the  best  ones,  and  after  the  third  year’s 
growth,  thin  out  three  or  four  of  the 
three  year  old  branches,  and  leave  three 
or  four  new  shoots.  Each  bush  will  then 
have  three  or  four  branches  that  are 
three  years  old  and  the  same  number 
that  are  two  and  one  year  old.  After 
this,  remove  all  branches  over  three 
years  old. 


Some  Strawberries  Are 
Self  Sterile 

‘‘Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  some  of  the 
popular  varieties,  showing  which  have 
perfect  and  which  imperfect  blossoms?” 

THE  following  varieties  are  all  per¬ 
fect  and  are  very  well  known: Chesa¬ 
peake,  Dunlap,  Gandy,  Gibson,  Mar¬ 
shall  and  William  Belt. 

The  following  have  imperfect  flowers : 
Sample,  Warfield.  Any  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  strawberry  varieties  always  in¬ 
dicates  whether  the  variety  is  per¬ 
fect  or  imperfect. 


Soil  for  Strawberries 

Do  strawberries  have  any  particular 
preference  as  to  soil? — G.W.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

OF  COURSE,  a  sandy  loam  is  easier 
to  work  but  strawberries  will  grow 
on  almost  any  soil  type.  The  three  im¬ 
portant  points  to  remember  are  that 
a  good  strawberry  soil  should  contain 
plenty  of  humus,  be  well  drained,  and 
be  fertile. 


Red  raspberries  are  the  hardiest  of 
the  brambles,  while  blackberries  are 
most  tender;  black  raspberries  are  in¬ 
termediate.  Currants  and  gooseberries 
are  extremely  hardy  and  need  no  win¬ 
ter  protection. 


'Active' 
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THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  PROFITS- 

for  Better  than  Average  crops  is  enough 
fertilizer,  and  enough  of  the  RIGHT 
fertilizer. 

3*  HERE’S  EVIDENCE- 

that  LOWELL  Animal  Lertilizer  is  the 
RIGHT  fertilizer.  One  salesman  in 
this  territory  has  sold 

60  DEALERS  CONTINUOUSLY 
FOR  FROM  20  TO  30  YEARS 

What  does  this  mean? 

Dealer  Satisfaction  - 


Consumer  Satisfaction - 

and  that  means  fertilizers  that 
produce  results  —  excellent 
mechanical  condition  —  and 
service. 

Prosper  THIS  season  with  LOWELL! 

Prices,  Analyses,  Booklet 
sent  on  request  230 


LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Branch  Consolidated  Rendering  Co. 

40  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  RUSSETS— PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  COBBLERS 
NORTH  AND  MOUNTAINS-NEW  YORK  RUSSETS  AND  RURALS 
High-yielding  strains— Officially  inspected  and  certified.  Let  us  Quote  prices  on 
your  requirements  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds. 

IC.  C.  LIVERMORE  Boat  A _ HONEOTE  FALLS,  N.  T. 
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Grow 

The  V ege tables  and  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden — read 
all  about  them  in 

Burpee’s  Annual 
It  describes  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

A  million  people  use  it  as 
their  garden  guide. 

Wri  te  f  or  y  our  ANNTJ  AL 
today.  It’s  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Burpee  Building.  Philadelphia 


Make  a  Tractor  of  Your  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

PULLFORD  CO.,  Box  2-C,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRATE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
«nd  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin.  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening.  McIntosh 
Northern  Spy.  Wealthy.  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet. 
>Aoh.  S20.00  ner  100. 


Elherta,  Hale.  Rochester.  South  Haven  YeL  SL 
John.  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet.  I5« 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100 

2  years.  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 


Itfe# 

RASPB^RY 


BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants,  25c  each. 

ING  Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
"  productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
fled  price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 


Our  plants  come  direct  from  origina¬ 
tor's  farm.  Prof.  Reeves.  Canadian 
Horticulturist. 


Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  WestMarketSt.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Ru«"in3  WATER 

for  Health  and  Convenience 


HOOSIER  Water  Service  ends 
water  carrying  drudgery. 
Rtat*.ing  Water,  under  pres¬ 
sure,  in  kitchen,  hath  and  laundry 
saves  a  thousand  steps  a  day — and 
safeguards  health.  The  Hoosier  cute 
tarns  chores  in  half  and  promote* 
stock  sanitation.  Takes  water  from 
any  source— operates  under  any 
power.  Economical,  too,  for  it* 
sturdy,  simple  construction  and 
GalVAZink  coating  inside  and  out 
insure  years  of  uninterrupted  service, 

FONT  &.  WALLING  MFG.CO. 

29  OAK  STREET.  KENDALLVILLE.INDl 


-a/so  builders  of  the 
'Famous  A  Star  Windmill 


The  booklet,  •'How  to  Have 
Running  Water."  tells  bow 
easy  it  is  to  have  this  greatest 
farm  convenience.  We’d  lie 
to  send  it  to  yoo  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  today. 


Run  My  Oil 
~  Agency 

. the 


vnOiYou 


I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am¬ 
bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 
my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 
I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every¬ 
thing  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business  and 
DIVIDE  THE  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK. 

I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis 

$50  to  $100  a  Week  Your  Share 

Montgomery.  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week. 
Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share  in  one 
week.  You  too  can  make  big  money.  No  Investment 
or  experience  needed.  I'll  show  you  how.  Furnish 
everything  free.  Everybody  buys  oil.  You  simply  take 
orders  on  long  credit  terms  for  my  famous  nationally, 
known  Cen-Pe-Co  Super-Refined  Motor  Oils,  Columbia 
Quality  Paints  and  Fibre  Roof  Coating.  We  deliver  from 
nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

U/rifa  flllirk  It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get 
VflllC  IfUlwn  Into  a  big,  permanent  money-making 
business  of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  all 
particulars.  FIrstappllcations  get  the  preference.  ActNow! 
^  P.  T.  Webster.  Cen'l  Mgr. 

Central  Petroleum  Company  cT^eCinV,  onlf 


(KIR  Slugs 

Special 
Winter  Offer 
To  DAIRYMEN 


Early  orders  enable  us 
to  save  on  traveling, 
freight,  manufacturing, 
selling — real  savings  passed 
on  to  early  buyers. 


Write  today  for  full  data  on 
Grange  Stave  Silos — Wood  or 
Concrete.  Learn  about  non-stick 
doors,  “extra  tonnage”  roof — self¬ 
draining  joints,  etc.  Liberal  dis¬ 
counts  NOW.  Free  catalog  in 
colors. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


GET*  MORE  MONEY 

FROM  MILK 


FREE 
BOOK 
TELLS 
HOW 


^T^HOUSANDS  of  farmers  now  get 
JL  greater  profits  out  of  present  milk 
prices  .  .  .  They  started  by  sending 
for  this  remarkable  270-page  illus¬ 
trated  book.  It  is  just  packed  full  of 
practical  ideas  that  show  you  how  to 
increase  the  yield  of  your  herd,  avoid 
abortions  and  costly  accidents,  cut 
down  on  labor,  and  save  feed,  time 
and  routine  work. 


RECORDS  on  countless  farms  prove  how  it  pays 
to  modernize  your  barn  with  Star  Equipment. 
Star  Stalls,  Adjustable  Stanchions,  Pens,  Carriers, 
Water  Bowls,  etc.  will  j>ay  you  increased  profits 
right  from  the  start.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
big  FREE  Book  and  get  the  facts  on  getting  more 
money  from  milk. 

Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  HARVARD.  ILL.  San  Francisco 


I  I 

I  HXJNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO., Inc.  Dept.  A-2,  ■ 
I  1031  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  I 

J  Please-  send  FREE  of  Charge  your  big  270-page  J 
\  book.  I  want  to  know  how  modernizing  my  ■ 
■  barn  will  increase  my  milk  profits. 

I 

I  Name . . . . —  J 

I 

I  Add  re  ss _ _ J 

I  □  Special  information  for  students. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Contagious  Abortion  a  Grave  Problem 


“Two  years  ago  I  lost  all  my  herd  in 
the  TB  test,  thirty-three  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers.  That  same  fall  I  bought  25  cows 
mostly  purebreds  three  and  four  years 
old.  I  bought  five  more  last  fall  a  year 
ago.  One  had  freshened  before  I  received 
her  and  she  did  not  do  very  well.  She  was 
to  freshen  in  August  and  the  last  of  June 
she  dropped  her  calf  and  since  that  there 
have  been  five  other  fall  cows  that  have 
dropped  theirs.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  about  it.  Will  they  keep  on  losing  them 
year  after  year.  Had  I  better  sell  them 
and  start  over  again?  I  have  12  heifers 
that  have  been  in  another  barn  last  win¬ 
ter  and  pasture  by  themselves.  Two  of 
the  other  cows  came  in  contact  with  them 
about  two  weeks.  Will  they  be  subject  to 
the  disease  too?” — W.  S.,  New  York. 

T  APPEARS  from  your  letter  that 
you  have  contagious  abortion  in  the 
herd.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  tell 
how  the  disease  came  in,  but  apparent¬ 
ly  most  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  were 
free  from  the  disease  while  one  or  two 
were  affected  by  it. 

Contagious  Abortion  is  always  worse 
when  it  comes  into  a  herd  of  cattle 
that  have  been  previously  clean.  In 
fact,  an  animal  that  has  abortion  often 
develops  an  immunity  to  the  disease 
so  that  her  owner  may  keep  herforyears 
without  much  loss.  At  the  same  time, 
such  an  animal  may  be  a  carrier  and 
spread  the  disease  to  healthy  animals. 

Unless  a  herd  owner  maintains  an 
abortion  free  herd,  it  is  probable  that 
the  safest  kind  of  a  herd  for  him  to 
have  is  a  herd  of  old  cows  made  up  of 
animals  affected  with  abortion,  and 
therefore  to  a  certain  extent  immune 
to  abortion.  The  most  dangerous  sort 
of  herd  to  have  is  one  made  up  of  heal¬ 
thy  and  affected  animals.  There  is  a 
good  chance  that  if  you  keep  your  pres¬ 
ent  herd  that  very  few  of  them  may 
abort  next  year. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  take 
time  to  read  quite  a  hit  about  this  dis¬ 
ease  so  that  you  thoroughly  understand 
its  nature.  We  are  enclosing  clippings 
of  several  articles  recently  appearing 
in  American  Agriculturist,  also  asking 
the  State  College  to  send  you  a  bulletin 
which  discusses  contagious  abortion  at 
some  length.  The  experiences  of  some 
dairymen  indicate  that  it  is  possible  to 
eradicate  contagious  abortion  by  means 
of  what  is  known  as  a  blood  test  and 
the  disposal  of  animals  which  react. 
This,  of  course,  is  likely  to  be  expen¬ 
sive  as  the  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  do  not  pay  indemnities  on  cattle 
with  contagious  abortion. 

•There  is  ordinarily  little  or  no  bene¬ 
fit  from  selling  animals  that  abort  for 
other  animals  affected  with  the  disease 
may  show  no  symptoms  of  the  trouble, 
yet  they  may  be  capable  of  spreading 
the  disease  to  healthy  animals.  In  our 
opinion,  contagious  abortion  will  be  one 
of  the  grave  problems  which  dairymen 
will  have  to  contend  with  for  the  next 
few  years. 


Says  New  Hampshire  Had 
First  Silo 

IN  the  American  Agriculturist  I  re¬ 
cently  saw  an  article  on  when  the 
first  silo  was  built.  Now  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  few  lines  about  the  silo. 
I  am  a  man  of  almost  seventy-four 
years  and  have  lived  around  where  silos 
were  and  in  fact,  I  was  born  within 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  of  where  the 
first  silo  was  built,  I  think,  in  this 
country.  It  was  designed,  planned  and 
built  in  the  town  of  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hayward. 
The  silo  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
tea  cup.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground 
some  five  or  six  feet  deep  and  tapered 
at  the  bottom  like  a  cup,  while  the  top 
was  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  and 
round  just  like  a  tea  cup.  It  was  built 
with  stones  and  cement  all  the  way  up, 
making  a  total  some  fourteen  feet  in 
height  from  the  center  at  the  bottom 
to  the  top  level.  The  cost  was  $500.  to 


build  one  and  there  were  no  more 
built  for  two  or  three  years. 

Neighbors  Were  Skeptical 

The  next  one  was  built  in  my  home 
town  of  Hancock,  N.  H.  by  one  of  our 
best  farmers  by  the  name  of  Goodhue. 
I  saw  that  one  when  Hayward  was 
building  it  and  everybody  was  wild. 
Oh,  his  corn  would  all  rot  and  he 
would  have  to  cart  it  out  in  the  spring 
for  fertilizer.  The  corn  was  cut  green 
in  the  field,  just  the  stalks  and  put  into 
this  silo  and  tramped  down  hard  and 
when  the  corn  was  all  in  then  he  took 
some  old  meadow  hay  and  covered  it 
over  some  two  feet  deep.  Then  there 
were  some  planks  cut  so  they  would 
settle  down  with  the  corn.  Then  there 
were  great  stones  drawn  as  big  as  you 
could  handle  and  put  on  top  of  these 
planks  on  top  of  the  silo  to  the  amount 
of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  This  was  to  press  it  like  pressing 
a  cheese  in  olden  times. 

This  heavy  weight  of  stone  or  bags 
of  sand  or  both,  was  kept  on  till  it 
did  not  settle  more  than  an  inch  or  so 
in  twenty-four  hours  and  when  they 
got  ready  to  use  it,  it  was  opened  right 
up  and  then  they  took  an  axe  and  be¬ 
gan  to  chop  it  out  by  the  bushel  basket 
as  much  as  they  wanted  each  creature 
to  have,  which  was  about  one-half 
bushel.  This  putting  it  in  whole  was 
done  two  or  three  years  and  then  they 
got  a  machine  and  horse  power  and 
cut  it  into  short  pieces  of  two  or  three 
inches  and  at  last  it  got  to  being  cut 
about  one  inch. 

Built  Over  Fifty  Years  Ago 

Well,  talk  about  your  company.  Folks 
came  from  near  and  far  to  see  that 
ensilage  and  how  bad  it  had  kept  and 
the  papers  were  full  of  all  sorts  of 
stories  about  the  silo  and  that  green 
corn  ensilage.  Everybody  was  talking 
about  it  and  betting  it  would  all  rot 
but  when  they  saw  the  cows  eat  it  then 
they  thought  it  must  be  good  stuff.  It 
was  quite  a  number  of  years  before  any 
more  than  these  two  were  built.  The 
next  one  was  built  square  in  the  corner 
of  a  big  two  by  six  inch  timber,  double 
boarded,  cement  bottom  up  about  two 
or  three  feet.  Then  the  silo  cost  about 
$300.  as  cheap  as  lumber  was  in  those 
days.  This  silo  I  have  given  you  the 
description  of  was  built  some  fifty-four 
years  ago.  It  was  claimed  to  be  the 
first  one  in  the  country. — Hubbard  D. 
Sawyer. 


Best  Material  for  Bedding 

Is  straw  or  shavings  best  as  bedding 
for  dairy  cows? — R.K.,  New  York. 

THE  desirable  qualities  of  bedding 
are  bulkiness,  a  large  water  hold¬ 
ing  capacity,  a  high  content  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials  and  freedom  from  dust. 

Shavings  are  one  of  the  cleanest  of 
bedding  materials  but  they  contain  re¬ 
latively  little  fertility  and  what  they 
do  contain  becomes  available  slowly. 
Under  average  conditions  and  where 
grain  is  produced  on  the  farm,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  use  of  straw  for  bedding  will 
prove  satisfactory,  especially  if  the 
crop  can  be  grown  free  from  weeds. 
The  fertilizing  value  of  the  straw  is 
returned  to  the  fields,  and  the  expense 
of  shavings  is  eliminated. 


“The  department  of  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  New  Brunswick 
has  blue  prints  for  three  milk  houses. 
These  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
general  farmer  who  has  only  a  few 
cows,  the  dairymen  with  a  moderate¬ 
sized  herd,  and  the  specialized  dairy 
farmer.  The  plans  are  free  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers.”  / 

The  best  time  to  cut  red  clover  for 
hay  appears  to  be  when  about  one-third 
the  heads  have  begun  to  turn  brown. 
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FEEDS 


Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 


Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

53  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


For  those  who  have 
to  count  every  penny, 
as  well  as  for  those 
who  can  afford  the 
best,  there’s  one 
outstanding  silo — the  Unadilla. 

Strong — well  built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money-saving,  the  Unadilla 
represents  the  best  outlay  you  can  make 
for  farm  buildings.  Our  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  line  fully.  Discount  for  cash  set¬ 
tlement.  Time  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


There  are 


DEFINITE 

REASONS 

why 

yon  should 

PREFER 

the 

BURRELL 


HTHE  BURRELL  (1)  reg- 
1  ulates  the  suction  to  suit 
exactly  each  individual 
cow;  (2)  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air 
alone;  (3)  gives  complete 
rest  between  pulsations ; 
(4)  absolutely  prevents  any 
possible  contamination 
from  the  pipe  line.  The 
Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easier,  quicker,  safer. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  single¬ 
tube  system  — now  K 
METAL!  Short  tubes,  easy 
washing,  clean  milk!  Send 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

"It  Milksthe  CovjsClean” 

CHERRY  BURRELL 
CORPORATION 

27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


In  Philadelphia  Choose 

HOTEL  MAJESTIC 

Broad  St.  and  Girard  Ave. 
Philadelphia 

Only  hotel  in  Philadelphia  with  a 
subway  entrance  from  main  lobby. 

400  LARGE  ROOMS 

Single  room,  running  water,  $2.00; 
for  two.  $3.50. 

Single  room,  private  bath,  $3.00;  for 
two,  $5.00-$6.00. 

Wire  at  Oar  Expense  lor  Reservation 

JNO.  C.  GOSSLER,  Mgr. -Dir. 


Washington  County  Holstein] 
Progress 

Editor’s  Note — It  is  difficult  to  es¬ 
timate  the  benefits  which  come  from  a 
local  club  of  cattle  breeders,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  little  progress  can  be  made  from 
the  head  office  of  any  breed  without 
active  cooperation  from  breeders.  The 
Washington  Holstein  club  has  a  long 
and  enviable  record  and  they  can  well 
be  proud  of  the  results  they  have  ac¬ 
complished. 

THE  tenth  annual  meeting  and  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Washington  Holstein 
Club  was  held  at  the  White  Swan  Hotel 
at  Greenwich  recently.  About  forty 
members  and  their  families  sat  down 
to  the  table.  After  the  dinner  was  serv¬ 
ed  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Albert  Pierce  of 
Easton.  After  the  reading  of  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  last  meeting  the  secretary 
reported  that  the  activities  of  the  club 
during  the  past  year  were  as  follows: 

A  membership  drive  in  which  the 
membership  was  more  than  doubled; 
the  assembling  of  one  of  the  best  show 
herds  ever  put  out  by  the  county.  This 
county  herd  was  shown  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  where  the  county  has 
shown  every  year  during  the  last  ten 
years;  the  distribution  of  Holstein  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  Holstein  booth  at  the 
Cambridge  Fair  and  assisting  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  starting  two  4-H 
clubs  in  the  county. 

Five  of  the  4-H  club  calves  were 
shipped  to  Syracuse  in  the  car  with 
the  county  herd  which  won  honors  for 
the  county  at  that  show,  winning  first 
as  a  county  group  and  also  winning 
1st,  2nd,  4th,  9th  and  10th  places  in 
the  4-H  class  and  1st  and  5th  in  the 
open  class. 

Calves  Go  to  National  Dairy  Show 

Three  of  these  calves  and  a  bull  ex¬ 
hibited  by  George  E.  McGeoch  made 
up  the  1st  prize  get  of  sire.  Two  of  the 
calves  were  chosen  by  the  state  4-H 
leader  to  help  make  up  the  state  group 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  St. 
Louis'  where  Charles  Bump’s  calf  won 
the  blue  for  the  8th  time  this  fall. 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  C.  M.  Slack  re¬ 
ported  that  the  county  herd  won  2nd 
at  Syracuse  and  that  all  the  animals 
won  prizes  in  the  open  classes  except 
two.  Mr.  H.  V.  Bump  of  Cambridge 
gave  a  very  interesting  history  of  the 
club  during  the  ten  years  since  its  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr.  C.  H.  Baldwin  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar-  J 
kets  and  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Association,  was  the  principal  j 
speaker  of  the  day.  State  Secretary, 
W.  D.  Robens  was  also  present  and 
spoke  on  the  state  extension  contest 
plan  which  several  counties  have  en¬ 
tered.  Several  hundred  dollars  have 
been  offered  in  prizes  by  the  State  As¬ 
sociation.  As  this  was  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  since  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ellis 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  club  who 
has  served  in  that  capacity  since  it 
was  organized,  the  following  resolution 
was  read  and  ordered. 

“We,  the  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Holstein  Club  assembled  in  annual 
meeting,  wish  to  express  our  deep 
sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Ellis,  one  of  our  esteemed  co-workers. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
forceful  character,  a  leading  Holstein 
breeder  in  the  county.  His  life  was  an 
inspiration  to  higher  and  nobler  at¬ 
tainments.  We,  the  members  of  the 
Washington  Holstein  Club  also  voice 
the  deep  sense  of  loss  to  the  Holstein 
breed  as  well  as  the  whole  community. 
We  are  assured  that  the  reward  of  the 
faithful  unto  death  is  his  to  enjoy  for¬ 
ever.” 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  James 
Burmaster  of  Troy  and  ex-president  of 
the  club  and  Rev.  E.M.  Parrot  a  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder  from  Lake  George.  After 
the  speaking  the  officers  for  the  coming 
year  were  elected  as  follows:  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  Pierce,  Easton,  President;  Mr.  H. 
V.  Bump,  Cambridge  Vice-President; 
Mr.  G.  E.  McGeoch,  Cambridge,  Sec¬ 
retary;  James  H.  Connoy,  Argyle,  Di¬ 
rector;  Walter  Hills,  Smiths  Basin,  di¬ 
rector;  Mr.  R.  E.  Eddy,  Poultney,  Vt. 
director;  Mr.  Chester  Foote,  Ft.  Ed¬ 
ward,  director.— G.  E.  M. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
'7  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


“The  labor  cost  of  producing  feed  on 
pasture  is  less  than  one-tenth  that  for 
harvested  crops.” 
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Machine  Milking 

Is  Here  to  Stay -and  the 


De  Laval  Magnetic 

is  the  World’s  Best  Milker 


NO  equipment  a  cow  owner  can 
buy  offers  more  opportunities 
for  saving  time  and  labor,  for 
making  a  hard  job  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  putting  more  profit  into  his 
business  than  does  a  good  milking 
machine.  It  gives  these  advantages 
twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  the 
field  of  machine  milking  in  a  striking 
way.  The  proven  De  Laval  principle 
of  master  pulsation  control,  now  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  magnetic 
force,  gives  absolute  uniformity  and 
regularity  of  milking — every  cow 
milked  at  the  same  speed,  in  the 
same  way,  at  every  milking.  No 
other  method  of  milking  offers  this 
all-important  feature  to  a  comparable 
degree.  In  simplicity  of  installation 
and  operation,  in  sanitation,  in 
ease  of  handling,  as  in  the  better 
job  of  milking  it  performs,  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  is  outstanding — 
a  fact  proclaimed  and  vouched  for  by 
thousands  of  users. 

For  perfect  milking,  the  saving  of  valuable 
time  and  labor,  and  the  substitution  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  for  drudgery,  the  De 
Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  distinctly  in  a 


class  by  itself,  offering  new  high  standards 
of  milking. 

Outfits  for  milking  one  to  1000  or  more 
cows.  Operated  either  by  gas  engine  or 
electric  motor. 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 
For  the  Low  Price  Field 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker,  designed  for 
the  lower  price  field,  is  a  quality  milker  ideal 
for  small  herd  owners  with  whom  price  is  a 
limiting  factor.  De  Laval  Utility  units  oper¬ 
ate  on  any  single  pipe  line,  a  fact  of  im¬ 
portance  to  dairymen  who  want  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  De  Laval  milking,  but  who  feel  that 
they  must  retain  a  part  of  their  original 
investment. 

Free  Trial 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to 
ascertain  these  important  milker  facts  for 
yourself.  The  one  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
see  and  operate  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
or  Utility  Milker.  A  trial  places  you  under 
absolutely  no  obligation.  See  your  De 
Laval  dealer  or  send  coupon  for  complete 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  1-65. 
i  New  York,  165  Broadway 

Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  (  Milker  □  j 
j  obligation,  full  informa-  l  Separator  □  j 

tion  on  (  check  which 

I  Name . j 

j  Town .  j 

State . R.F.D . No.  Cows _  i 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  LIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  tteqnest. 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

129  W.  3 1  St  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

•45  years  making  Reliable  Clipping  and 
Grooming  Machines 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMY  SILOS 
are  built  to  save— strong — durable — • 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfect  fitting  doors.  Wood  Stave — Glazed 
Tile — Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  52,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  <fc  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


NEW  YORK’S  NEW 

LINCOLN 


Where  modern  scientific  planning 
and  management  make  possible 
rates  surprisingly  moderate.  1400 
Rooms,  each  with  bath  and  shower* 

*3 -  5  o/.  $4-7£ 

Telephone  Lackawanna  1400 

Eighth  Ave.,  44th,  45th  Sts* 
Times  Square  ♦  NEW  YORK 


MOORE  BROS. 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


□ 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


For  SoreTeats,  Obstructions.  Spiders,  etc..  In  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1 .00 


rprr  Lot  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
nVLL  ing  you  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


F.r  Horae.,  cattle,  hog. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  C«. 
Toledo,  Obi*. 
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Livestock 


Breeders 


CATTLE 


CATTLE 


This  Free  Boo\  M ay  Mean 
Prosperity  for  You ! 


Even  if  you  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  years 
you  should  have  this  book,  “ Successful  Dairying.”  If 
you  have  just  started  to  build  up  a  herd  you  must  not 
miss  it.  The  information  contained  in  any  one  chapter 
may  start  you  on  the  road  to  dairy  prosperity.  Yet 
“Successful  Dairying ”  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

“Successful  Dairying ”  is  an  entirely  new  handbook  on 
dairying.  It  contains  36  pages,  fully  illustrated.  It  will 
be  mailed  absolutely  free  to  anyone  who  will  send  in 
this  ad. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324 -F.  WEST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  Is  neyer  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  site  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &.  Chester 

?  to  8  weeks  old ....  $4.25 
8  to  10  weeks  old. . .  .$4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  S  whs.  old,  $5.50  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washinqton  St.,  Wobura.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  send  to  a  place 
where  quality  is  selected  first.  To  start  with,  they  are 
good  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  grow  fast. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD _ _ $4.50  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD _ $5.00  EACH 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days  and 
If  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  at  my  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  SL,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


*  > .  >  >  ••  -,A 

y';': 

Ayrshire 

Is  the  Net 
Profit  Breed 


Ayrshires  are  the  heaviest 
producers  of  four  per  cent  milk 
at  lowest  feed  cost.  And  four 
per  cent  milk  tops  the  market. 
Ayrshires  have  no  rivals  as 
grazers,  rustlers  and  users  of 
cheap  feed. 

Ayrshire  type  and  Ayrshire 
milk  are  the  standards  for 
dairymen  who  think. 


AYRSHIRE 


BREEDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


86 


Center 


Street, 


Brands*, 


C«%1  A  FIFTY  FRESH.  AND  CLOSE 
JT  VJL  adlV  UP  SPRINGERS.  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys,  a  few  pure- 
breds.  Delivered  by  truck.  Phone  9F5. 

E.  CLAUDE  JOMES,  Craryvllle,  N.  Y.  Catumbia  Co. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

•  CALVES,  three  months  old,  $35.00 
and  up.  Accredited  Herd. 

•  EDGAR  PAYNE.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale: 

CLEVELAND  COLVIN. 


60  head  pure  bred  Ayrshires. 

nearly  all  young,  some  from 
imported  sires;  3  bulls. 

COLLINS.  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale: 


CHOICE  PURE  BRED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES. 
Also  high  grade  heifers. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM.  Box  253.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull,  jrem0^o0^ 

NOBLE  MAJESTY  OF  M.  C.”.  Accredited  Herd. 

C.  P.  a»d  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Get  into  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 


of 


Fishkill  Hengerveld  Piebe 

Born  Sept.  IS,  1928 

BIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  Us.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  Bis  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

BIS  DAM — Her  sire  is  oat  of  a  daughter  of 
that  famous  century  sire,  DuUhlaad  Colantha  Sir 
Inhs. 


His  price  is 

NOW . 


*350. 


We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  baU 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 


Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 


Fishkill  Farms 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461-4 th  Ave.  New  York  City 


SHEEP 


AUCTION  SALE 

REGISTERED  AMERICAN  AND  DELAINE  MERINOS 

Entire  flock — bred  ewes,  yearling  ewes,  rams  and 
yearling  rams  will  be  sold  at 


1  P.  M.,  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  1930. 

LEONARD  F.  REQUA,  Bonnie  View  Farm. 
Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y.  Rensselaer  County 


FOR  ^AT  F*  SHEEP,  250  choice  young  grad- 
1  W1X  JcVLL.  •  ghropehir*  breeding  ewes  to  laml 
May  first.  JAMES  H.  BURNS.  The  Wheeler  Homestead 
KANONA,  STEUBEN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  and  JENNIES 


l-^me  T  -»  elf  e  r,  I  a  h  m  ,,  bred.  Also  all 

Registered  *,aCKS  Jenny,  Knda  of  hors8S> 

pomes  and  mules.  And  Registered  Holstein  bulls  all  ages 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS.  PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks  old  (hi  /\A 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  6  to  7  weeks  old  ^p^.UU  62. 
8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites  $5.00 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Maes. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Heavy-legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  Poland  China  crossed;  Barrows, 
boars  and  sows — 6  to  8  weeks  old.  $4.00  each;  8-10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Also  Chester  White  and  Poland 
China  and  Durocs  from  registered  Boars — 7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $8.00  each;  or  $15  »  pair.  We  ship  sows  and  un¬ 
related  boars  for  breeding.  They  are  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No  charge  for  crates. 
If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money. 
Yours  for  quality  bogs. 

EA  Gama*,  M  Wait***  BL.  Laxingtoa.IUat.  T*i,  emit 


American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1930 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


January  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.f  '  “  “ 

of  3%, 

Class 

1  Fluid  Milk _ 

2  Fluid  Cream _ 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ 

2B  Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese _ _ 

3  Evap.  Cond. _ 

Milk  Powder _ 

H  ard  Cheese  .... 

4  Butter  and  Amei.—  „„„„„  „„  „ „ 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1929  wa*  $3-42 
tor  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 


Sheffield 

on  the  basis 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

League 

Producers 

3.37 

3.17 

2.26 

2.10 

2JI 

2.25 

2.05 

which  will  operate  against  any  possible 
advance  at  the  moment. 

Plenty  of  Live  Poultry  Available 


Jan.  22, 

Jan.  15. 

Last 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Colored 

32-33 

32-33 

28-30 

Leghorn 

32-33 

30-31 

28-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  .  _ 

28-31 

25-28 

26-28 

Leghorn 

25-27 

22-25 

26-28 

BROILERS 

Colored  . . 

28-34 

20-34 

32-40 

Leghorn 

-30 

-31 

32-36 

OLD  ROOSTERS _ 

19-20 

17-18 

1APONS 

37-42 

35-40 

36-38 

TURKEYS 

19-20 

25-30 

DUCKS.  Nearby _ 

25-27 

23-25 

29-38 

GEESE  ... 

23-28 

20-26 

24-2$ 

Butter  Market  Improved 

CREAMERY  Jan.  22,  Jan.  15,  Last 

SALTED  1930  1930  Year 

Higher  fhan  extra—  38%  -38%  35% -36  48  -48% 

Extra  (92sc) - 37% -37%  -35  -47% 

14-91  score -  30% -37  28  -34%  431% -47 

Lower  G’ds. -  28  -30  .  26  -27  42% -43 

The  butter  market  is  much  better  than 
it  was  a  week  ago,  although  changes 
may  take  place  any  moment.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  trade  is  vastly  better.  The 
weather  has  turned  decidedly  colder  and 
this  has  helped  matters.  The  change  has 
been  rather  universal  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  Buyers  have  taken  heart 
and  are  carrying  heavier  stocks.  The 
general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  the 
market  is  so  low  that  heavy  stocks  can 
be  carried  with  comparative  safety.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  market  is  low  enough.  Retail 
stores  are  advertising  the  lowest  prices 
in  years.  Today  we  saw  sales  advertised 
featuring  two  pounds  of  butter  for  73c. 

Western  prices  are  stronger  and  this 
is  helping  trade,  although  the  distributors 
must  guard  against  too  much  optimism. 
On  Monday,  January  20,  trade  boomed 
along  and  carried  creamery  extras  to  38c 
and  3814-  The  advance  was  too  sharp  to 
hold  and  on  the  following  day  the  market 
was  a  cent  lower.  By  the  22nd  the  loss 
had  been  partially  regained.  Another  en¬ 
couraging  feature  is  the  fact  that  with- 
dawals  for  the  week  ending  January  21, 
totaled  approximately  700,000  pounds.  We 
do  not  look  for  any  further  advances  as 
there  is  too  much  butter  in  reserve. 


Cheese  Again  Lower 


Jan.  22, 

Jan.  15, 

Last 

STATE  FLATS 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Fresh  Fancy 

Fresh  Av’ne 

1  f 

19- 

24%- 25% 

Held  Fancv  . 

_  24  -26 

24-26 

27% -29% 

Held  Av’ge _ 

_  23  - 

23- 

The  cheese  market  appears  to  be  in  the 
doldrums.  Prices  have  steadily  declined 
since  our  last  report  and  trade  continues 
to  be  quiet,  being  liberally  supplied  with 
fresh  State  flats  while  Wisconsin  cheese 
is  not  over  plentiful.  This  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  too  much  Wisconsin  cheese 
would  only  serve  to  further  aggravate 
the  situation.  It  is  fortunate  that  some 
of  the  chain  stores  are  featuring  special 
sales  of  fresh  New  York  cheese  for  they 
are  helping  to  relieve  the  pressure. 

Cold  storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports  totaled  15,888,000 
pounds  on  January  16,  approximately 
100,000  pounds  more  than  on  the  same 


There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  liv* 
poultry  on  the  market  so  we  do  not  look 
for  any  advance,  although  in  some  lines 
the  market  is  quite  strong.  The  tide  is 
turning  toward  lighter  fowls.  Leghorns 
are  selling^  on  a  par  with  colored  stock. 
Chickens  that  are  not  too  staggy  are 
meeting  a  very  good  demand  and  are 
turning  upward  but  supplies  of  the  same 
are  very  limited.  Most  chickens  are  very 
staggy.  Pullets  are  meeting  an  excellent 
demand  and  are  bringing  more  money 
than  fowls.  We  look  for  heavy  fowls  to 
sag  a  bit.  Broilers  have  got  to  do  well 
to  hold  their  own. 

Potatoes  a  Shade  Easier 

The  potato  market  has  softened  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  there  is  a  slight  tendency  down¬ 
ward.  Prices  have  generally  slipped  ten 
cents  on  150  pound  sacks,  on  Maines 
while  Long  Islands  remain  unchanged. 
Bulk  goods  have  also  dropped,  on  ship¬ 
ments  from  Maine  while  Long  Islands 
hold  steady. 

The  shipment  from  Esthonia  that  we 
mentioned  last  week  brought  $2.60  per 
112  pound  sacks.  The  stock  showed  up  a 
little  small  but  it  was  clean  and  of  good 
quality. 


Feeds 

and  Grains 

FUTURES 

Jan.  22, 

Jan.  15, 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Wheat  (Mar.) _ 

1-24% 

1.24 

1.24% 

Corn  (Mar.) 

.  90 

-  90% 

.97% 

Oats  (Mar.) 

.  46% 

A7V, 

.53% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red— 

1.42 

1.40% 

1-64% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. . . 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.16 

Oats,  No.  2 

.57 

.57 

.63% 

FEEDS 

Jan.  18. 

Jan.  It. 

Jan.  19. 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1938 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats 

34.50 

35.08 

39.00 

So’a  Bran  . 

30.00 

30.50 

34.58 

H’d  Bran 

32.50 

33.00 

38.08 

Stand’d  Mids.  _ — 

30.00 

31.00 

33.50 

Soft  W.  Mids.  _ 

35.50 

36.50 

<3.00 

Flour  Mids . 

34.50 

35.00 

39.00 

Red  Doa 

35.00 

35.50 

41.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

36.50 

36.50 

40.50 

Yel.  Hominy  .. 

35.50 

36.50 

40.50 

Corn  Meal _ _ . 

38.50 

37.00 

43-50 

Gluten  Feed 

40.00 

42.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

54.00 

56.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

38.50 

38.00 

47  M 

41%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

42.00 

42.50 

51-50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

44.00 

44.50 

53-50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  ... 

53.50 

54.00 

S7M 

Beet  Pulp _ 

43.00 

The  above  quotations,  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots.  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


day  a  year  ago. 


Eggs  Steady ;  Apt  to  Decline 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  22, 

Jan.  15. 

Last 

Hennery 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Selected  Extras _ 

45  -45% 

45% -46% 

47-48 

Average  Extras _ 

44%  - 

44%  -45 

45-46 

Extra  Firsts  _ 

43% -44 

43% -44 

42-44 

Firsts 

41- 

Undernrades  . 

Pullets 

35-38 

Pewees 

30-33 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery 

47  . 

47  -48 

46- 

Gathered 

-46 

-46% 

38-45 

Eggs  have  suffered  a  slight  decline 
since  last  week  but  at  this  writing  the 
market  is  generally  firm.  Fortunately  the 
weather  turned  cold  and  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  market.  Conditions  in  the 
West  are  quite  severe.  However,  Pacific 
Coast  whites  are  liberal  and  they  keep 
the  market  well  supplied  as  far  as  im¬ 
mediate  requirements  are  concerned.  The 


LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 

POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  boose  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  five  poultry.  Write  for  (Upping  tags  and 
Iree  holiday  calendar  folder  ICZ7. 


Krakaor  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

y^West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


Large  and  Small 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


sentiment  in  the  market  is  mixed.  Some 
look  for  a  reaction  that  will  carry  the 
market  upward  and  therefore  they  are 
holding  some  of  their  stocks  off  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Others  are  inclined  to  follow  a  free 
selling  policy.  This  leaves  the  market 
very  much  up  in  the  air.  We  look  for 
the  market  to  follow  its  present  levels 
unless  some  very  severe  weather  comes 
upon  us.  At  this  writing  the  weather  in 
the  metropolitan  district  has  moderated 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids. 
Carriers  for  both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets  and  all  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior 
Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Agricultural  Society  Activities  on  Increase 


THE  ninety-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society 
held  in  Albany  on  Wednesday,  January 
22,  was  a  notable  affair.  In  fact,  these 
get-togethers  of  farmers,  their  organi¬ 
zations  and  representatives  of  the  State 
government  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  are  getting  better  every  year. 
The  sessions  during  the  day  held  in  the 
Assembly  parlors  were  largely  attended 
and  were  devoted  to  the  reports  of 
officers,  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year,  and  discussion  of  various 
projects  in  which  the  Society  is 
interested. 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  secretary  for  many 
years  of  the  Society,  and  the  man  who 
perhaps  more  than  anybody  else  has  re¬ 
built  this  old  organization  into  its  present 
usefulness,  was  elected  president.  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  who  probably  knows 
more  about  the  practices  and  rods  of  the 
farmers  of  other  days,  was  made  sec¬ 
retary. 

One  of  the  chief  projects  of  the  Society 
is  to  gather  and  preserve  for  the  present 
and  posterity  customs  and  implements  of 
the  early  New  York  farmers.  No  two  men 
in  the  State  are  better  able  to  carry  on 
this  work  than  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  in  the 
afternoon  session  to  the  need  of  consoli¬ 
dating  several  of  the  old  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  State  into  the  Agricultural 
Society,  with  the  idea  of  making  this 
unified  organization  a  forum  and  clearing 
house  for  the  discussion  of  farm  prob¬ 
lems  in  which  all  organizations  and  all 
farmers  of  the  State  are  interested. 

More  than  three  hundred  farmers,  farm 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  State 
government  crowded  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel  for  the  annual  old-time  supper, 
and  we  pause  to  remark  that  if  the 
“vittels”  of  old-timers  were  as  good  as 
were  piled  on  the  tables  at  the  banquet 
the  other  night,  our  forefathers  certainly 
lived  pretty  well. 

The  audience  was  entertained  by  that 
leader  of  leaders  of  community  singing, 
"Daddy”  Pease  of  Ontario  County,  and 
by  the  Speer  Brothers  quartette  of 
Corning. 

Officers  and  members  of  practically 
every  farm  organization  in  the  State  of 
New  York  were  called  to  their  feet  one 
by  one  by  Commissioner  Pyrke.the  toast¬ 
master,  and  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  Following  this,  the  toastmaster 
introduced  the  prominent  people  at  the 
guest  table.  Incidentally,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  another  person  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  can  more  gracefully  or  in 
more  happy  fashion  preside  over  an  af¬ 
fair  of  this  kind  than  Berne  A.  Pyrke, 
our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Memorial  Program  for 
D.  P.  Witter 

A  part  of  the  program  was  set  aside  as 
a  memorial  to  Daniel  P.  Witter,  president 
of  the  Society  who  died  but  a  short  time 
before  the  annual  meeting.  Never  has  a 
man  received  finer  testimonial  to  his  life 
and  work  than  did  Mr.  Witter  in  the  brief 
addresses  of  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  Speaker  Joseph  A.  Mc- 
Ginnies  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 
All  of  these  men  knew  Mr.  Witter  for 
many  years  and  were  associated  with 
him  in  different  phases  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen’s  theme  was  "Mr.  Witter 
As  A  Man”.  Dean  Mann  discussed  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  an  extension  worker  and  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  farmers  institute 
work  of  the  State.  Speaker  McGinnies 
told  how  he  and  Mr.  Witter  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  nearly  a  quarter  century  in 
the  legislative  halls  at  Albany,  and  im¬ 
pressed  his  audience  in  the  way  he  de¬ 
scribed  Mr.  Witter’s  great  service  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Legislature. 

Dr.  Arthur  Witter  Gilbert,  former  New 
York  State  boy  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Witter, 
a-ud  at  present  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  held  the  close  at¬ 
tention  of  his  audience  in  a  brief  talk  or 
“World  Agriculture”,  showing  how  all  th« 
people  of  the  world  were  coming  dailj 
closer  together  in  all  of  their  activities, 
and  how  such  events  as  Charles  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  trans-Atlantic  flight  were  chang¬ 
ing  the  whole  psychology  and  attitude  of 


the  different  peoples  of  the  world  toward 
one  another. 

Hon.  John  D.  Clarke  of  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  and  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  did  him¬ 
self  proud  in  a  forceable  speech  showing 
how  the  Federal  government  was  trying 
to  aid  agriculture  and  how  necessary  it 
was  that  the  farmers  have  a  square  deal 
and  an  equal  chance  with  the  other 
fellow. 

Speaking  on  the  present  business  sit¬ 
uation,  Colonel  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  himself  a  leading  business  map,  was 
optimistic  as  to  the  outlook.  He  admitted 
that  there  was  some  depression  at  the 
present  time,  but  said  that  there  were 
many  factors  showing  that  it  was  short¬ 
lived,  and  he  believed  by  the  middle  of 
next  summer  all  of  the  wheels  of  industry 
would1  be  turning  at  full  speed  again. 

Then  came  the  annual  address  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  In  introducing  him.  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke,  the  toastmaster,  said 
that  Governor  Roosevelt  had  almost  been 
born  into  the  Agricultural  Society  as  his 
grandfather  and  father  were  life  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  old  farm  organization,  as  is 
the  Governor  himself. 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  Speech 

Governor  Roosevelt,  with  his  sympathy 
with  and  understanding  of  agriculture, 
and  his  fine  personality  as  a  speaker, 
never  fails  to  win  the  hearts  of  a  farm 
audience.  His  speech  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  was  exceptional.  He  enumerated 
some  of  the  splendid  achievements  in  the 
way  of  helpful  legislation  for  the  farmers 
of  New  York  that  had  been  made  in  the 
past  year  through  the  united  team  work 
of  the  leaders  and  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  the  farm  press  and  the  Governor’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  to 
show  how  this  organization  was  resulting 
in  better  rural  schools,  better  local  roads, 
and  much  lower  farm  taxes.  The  Govern¬ 
or  stated  that  undoubtedly  a  law  would 
be  passed  this  year  relieving  localities  of 
several  million  dollars  more  annually  by 
the  State  taking  over  the  counties’  share 
of  building  bridges  on  the  State  highways. 
Then  he  outlined  briefly  the  recent  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  sponsored  by  Assemblyman 
Pratt  to  equalize  State  aid  for  the  town 
or  dirt  roads  and  showed  how  such  a 
law,  if  passed,  would  give  a  majority  of 
farmers  living  on  such  roads  much  better 
road  service  at  less  local  taxation. 

The  evening  was  brought  to  a  very  fit¬ 
ting  close  by  the  presentation  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  of 
a  piece  of  linen  woven  recently  from  flax 
grown  years  ago  on  a  New  York  farm. 

Governor  Roosevelt  was  also  presented 
by  Mr.  Sisson,  representing  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  with  a  cheese 
made  in  northern  New  York. 


Dairymen’s  Association  Hold 
Best  Meeting  in  Years 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  held  in 
Albany  on  Tuesday,  January  22,  was  very 
well  attended,  and  the  interest  shown  in 
the  business  and  problems  discussed  was 
exceptionally  good. 

The  daytime  sessions  were  devoted  to 
several  addresses  packed  full  of  facts  of 
interest  to  the  dairy  industry.  The  large 
banquet,  held  in  the  evening  under  the 
auspices  of  the  association,  was  an  enjoy¬ 
able  affair,  made  especially  interesting  by 
the  address  of  W.  F.  Schilling,  represent¬ 
ing  the  dairy  interests  on  the  Federal 
Farm  Board. 

Space  will  not  permit  reporting  these 
addresses  at  this  time,  but  a  few  of  the 
high  points  touching  on  the  everyday 
problems  of  New  York  dairymen  will  be 
given  next  week. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  has  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  New  Jersey  potato  growers 
against  increasing  their  acreage  of  this 
crop  during  the  coming  season.  Dr. 
Martin  states  that  profitable  returns 
from  the  1929  crop  are  influencing  cer¬ 
tain  growers  to  plunge  on  the  crop.  If 
these  intentions  are  carried  out  and  if 
weather  is  favorable  for  potatoes  it  is 
likely  to  result  in  low  prices  next  fall. 


NEARLY 

Half  a  Billion  Dollars 

(including  renewals) 

Have  Been  Loaned  by 
The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 

SINCE  1923  TO 

8$  Farmers’  Co-operative  Marketing  Associations 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  1*250,000  individuals 


'T'HESE  loans  have  been  made  upon  ware- 
-t  house  receipts  covering  the  following 
commodities  to  enable  co-operatives  to 
carry  out  their  orderly  marketing 
programs: 

Wheat,  barley,  rye,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wool,  rice,  broomcorn,  red  top  and  alfalfa 
seeds,  evaported  milk,  beans,  cheese,  olives 
and  olive  oil,  canned  and  dried  fruits,  cold 
pack  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  hay,  pea¬ 
nuts  and  other  nuts,  and  honey. 


The  interest  rate  on  these  loans  has  aver¬ 
aged  approximately  5%. 

In  addition  these  hanks  have  discounted 
agricultural  paper  (farmers’  notes)  for 
agricultural  credit  corporations,  for  banks 
— both  state  and  national  —  for  livestock 
loan  companies  and  other  financial  institu- 
tionsamountingtomore  than$400,000,00(J 
including  renewals.  The  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  do  not  make  loans  directly 
to  individuals. 


The  12  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank S 
located  at 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Houston,  Tex. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  St.  Pant,  Minn.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Spokane,  Wash. 


EDWARDS  ROOFING 


BICCEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


Bay  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS,  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  onr  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  F  aetory-to-con- 
f  ;mrr  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  lsst 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  epecial  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  bukso  to  suit  your  parse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
__  V  ft  I?  V  i ng  and  Material  Book  No, 

r  ntr.  1B2  ^  for  Gara€e  Boofc 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  212-262  Butler  Street, 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Two  carloads  Vermont  Green  Mountain  Certified 

SEED  POTATOES. 

JOHN  ALEXANDER.  SOUTH  ROYALTON.  VERMONT 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 

with  Absorbine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blisternop 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horse  at  the  same  time.  $2-50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 

Write  for  horse  book  4-FJ  free.  , 


A  u#er  wriXA9.*'rHsd  one  bonevitli  «rdl- 
ing  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  themo£  1 
going  sound  and  odL” 

• 


Absorbine 

#  TRADE  MARK  REG. ’J.S. PAT  OFF. 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  SL,  Springfield.  MassJ 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave^  New  York  City 


BABY 


CHICKS 


W£N£ Tested  CHICKS 


Every  Poultrykeeper  Can  Afford 

Oar  State-Sapervised  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

They  cost  only  a  cent  or  so  more  than  you  would  pay 
anywhere,  yet  what  a  difference  in  results — bigger, 
whiter  eggs  and  more  of  them!  Special  Matings  from 
Hen  Breeders,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  se¬ 
lected  cockerels.  Super-Matings  from  superior  Hen 
Breeders,  mated,  to  State  R.O.P  cockerels  from  dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate  delivery. 

Cross-Breds  for  Broiler-Roaster  Trades 

Nothing  equals  a  cross-bred  for  meat  production.  Our 
"Wyan-Rock"  and  "Bram-Rock”  Chicks  are  famous  for 
quick  maturity,  plumpness  and  evenness.  Also  straight 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes — all  blood-tested.  Immed¬ 
iate  delivery. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Folder  and  Prices 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vu!&»d%j. 


Send  No  Money  for  w®  °-°  D  Post- 

paid  and  guarantee 

Schoenbom’s  Chicks  10°*  of 

our  active  husky,  pore 
bred  chicks  from  healthy  free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Fourteen  varieties.  Prompt 
shipment.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get 
our  new  folder  with  lower  prices.  IPs  free. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  (000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $4.00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 


Barred  Rocks . . .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Reds . . . 4.25  7.50  14.00  6  7.50  1  30.00 

Buff  Orpingtons . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

White  Rocks. . . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Mine  of  Information  —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  priae  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  «  Forest  Street.  METHUEN.  MASS. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

From  Healthy,  High  Egg  Record  Free  Range  Flochs 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.C. 
and  R.C.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas,  White,  Silver  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants. 
Sussex  and  Hamburgs. 

Prices  Reasonable  Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY, 

Est.  1906  Box  6,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks _  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed -  6.25  12.00  57,50  110.00 

Light  Mixed -  5.00  9.00  45.00  85J0 

100%  live  deHvwy  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prep,,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Dependable  Chicks  from 
Country’s  Oldest  Hatchery 

As  good  as  38  years’  breeding  and 
hatching  experience  can  make  them. 
All  popular  breeds;  moderate  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  &  Price  List 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Clucks 

100  500  1000 

Tancrad  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. - 412.00  $57  JO  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  12.00  57 JO  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67 JO  130 

Light  Mix.  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  $12.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
gtring  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  ¥  T  ¥  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V-r  il  1 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chiefcc 

$12  per  100  $57.50-500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 

JJ4.NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  No.  181,  RlehflaW.  Pa. 


;ii2)  12 


SPECIAL  REDUCED  OFFER 
High  Purity  TXorive^ian  Cod  'Liver  Oil 
for  Poultry  and  Livestock 

We  offer  you  direct,  at  prices  that  you  cannot  equal  elsewhere  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  quality,  because  of  our  desire  that  the  Harris  grade  of  cod 
liver  oil  shall  become  wider  distributed  and  better  known  by  the  consumer. 

30  gal.  drums,  each . $29.00 

5  gal.  steel  drums  (1  time  only) .  6.50 

1  gal.  cans,  each .  2.25  postpaid 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 


BABY 


CHICKS 


ATEARLF  EVER YOKE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns . . 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  - -  7.00 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  A nconas- Barred  Rocks - -  7.75 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas - 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians  - - 

Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG — It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CH  ICKS-BREED ERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  .Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 
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AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Fijtfnumrfgg 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds. 
They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen.  Imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVE  L”  Pullets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying.  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  the  low  prices — 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed — you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

10%  Discount  on  Orders  Received  before  March  I. 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns:  Anconas  . 

Barred  &  White  Rox:  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas 

Wh.  Wyandottes ;  Buff  Orpingtons ;  Buff  Minorcas  . 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas  . 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed  $9  per  100. 

C.  0.  D.  Shipments;  We  will  ship  "MARVEL"  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 
our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It's  a  book  you'll  be  glad  to  keep. 

XOth  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R 
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White  Pekin 

Ducklings 

25c  each. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


10  EVz?/5>  0N  ORDERS  BOOKED  BEFORE  MARCH  15th  WE  GIVE 

IV  1  TVV  10  CHICKS  FREE  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding 
stock  of  highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish — Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which- tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices 
reasonable.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  HIGH  ST.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


FAMOUS  STRAINS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

S.C.W.  Leghorns.  We  have  imported  fine  Barron  Birds  with  Pedigrees  of  285  to  314  direct 
from  England.  All  of  our  flocks  are  hardy  free  range  birds  and  produce  fine  healthy  chicks 
that  will  become  a  profitable  investment  to  you.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  chicks  from 
Pure  Bred  Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes. 

FREE  CATALOG  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  gives  full  details  and  low  prices  of  our  fine 
Pure  Bred  chicks.  Write  today. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER, _ BOX  40, _ ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


CfticlLA-  C'  (9  D  • 


‘,10  EXTRA  CHICKS.  $1.00  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed 
‘•February  15th  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big,  Strong.  Peerless  Chicks  will  make 
money  for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as  Tancred.  Barron.  Mahood, 
Thompson.  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices  50  100  500  1000 

’White,  Buff  &.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . . . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &.  S.L.  Wyan.  A  Buff  Orps.  . 7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  &  Buff  Rocks . . - - -  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

A^rtr,iMixed  ,ll0°  per  1”  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  199,  Leipsic,  O. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  4-11- 18-25 ;  APRIL  1-8-15-22-29  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) ....  $7  $14  $67  $130 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  White  Rocks . . . .  $8  $15  $72  $140 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . .  $10  $20  $90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


A  Specialized  Breeding  Farm  for  Wyc- 
koff-Tancred-Hamblin  strain  of  blood- 
tested  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  and 
10-12  week  pullets.  Also  Rocks.  Reds, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Send  for  2-color  cata¬ 
log,  details,  prices.  Hamblin  Hatcheries 
&  Breeding  Farm,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

JAMES  E.  ULSH,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BABY  JftrS*  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . . . . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns....  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  . . . . .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mix  . .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  '/2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Barron  White  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . . . .  . $14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $12.00  per  100 
500  lots  ‘/2e  less.  1000  lots  Ic  less  per  chick.  100%  live 
delivery.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for 
fre©  circular 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  Sl^cAIutcrrlllc,  Pa. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


College  and  4-H  Teams  Judge 
Hens  at  Madison  Sq.  Show 


▼ 

KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Chicks  of  right  kind,  strong. 


TO  A  casual  observer  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Poultry  Show  may 
appear  to  change  little  from  year  to 
year.  The  exhibitor,  of  course,  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  quality  of  the  birds  ex¬ 
hibited  particularly  those  in  the  same 
class  with  his  birds,  but  even  the  visi¬ 
tor,  if  he  is  interested  at  all  in  poul¬ 
try,  is  able  to  find  plenty  of  value 
every  year.  For  example,  more  and 
more  time  and  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  educational  department  of  the 
show.  This  year  from  January  16  to 
19,  a  series  of  talks  was  given  each 
afternoon  and  evening  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Charles  D.  Cleveland  of  Ea- 
tontown,  New  Jersey  and  Roy  Pardee 
of  Islip,  Long  Island. 

A  glance  through  the  program  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  prominence  of 
speakers.  Among  those  who  talked 
were  Harry  Lewis,  president  of  the 
National  Poultry  Council;  Professor 
Willard  C.  Thompson,  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station;  Professor  F. 
C.  Elford,  president  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Poultry  Science;  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr. 
L.  D.  Ives  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
Inspection  Service  and  Dr.  A.  W. 
Kaupp  of  the  North  Carolina  State 

College  of  Agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Another  feature  of  the  show  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  was  the  National  4-H 
Club  Poultry  Judging  Contest.  Birds 
were  judged  for  both  exhibition  and 
production  purposes.  The  highest  in¬ 
dividual  score  was  made  by  R.  Huntley 
of  Massachusetts  with  second  and  third 
places  taken  by  James  Pettit  of  New 
Jersey  and  J.  Briscoe  of  Massachusetts. 
The  highest  team  score  based  on  com¬ 
bination  judging  was  made  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  teams  from  other  states 
finishing  in  the  following  order:  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Connecticut  and 
Virginia. 

There  was  also  a  contest  for  judging 
teams  from  state  colleges  with  re¬ 
sults  as  follows :  Grand  Sweepstake 
cup  won  by  Connecticut  Aggies;  second 
prize  cup,  won  by  Cornell;  third  prize 
cup,  won  by  North  Carolina  State; 
grand  champion  medal,  w^on  by  L.  D. 
Schaible,  Connecticut.  In  the  standard 
judging  class,  individual  honors  went 
to  L.  D.  Schaible,  Connecticut;  J.  A. 
Brown,  Cornell;  A.  A.  Scholz,  Connec¬ 
ticut;  R.  C.  Ringrose,  Cornell;  J.  W. 
Gwin,  Connecticut;  H.  D.  Everhart, 
West  Virginia. 


Chicken  Thief  V  e  r  d  i  c  t 
Arouses  Dutchess  Co. 
Farmers 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
sweep  the  countryside.  In  commenting 
on  the  case  the  Poughkeepsie  Evening 
Star  makes  the  following  editorial  ob¬ 
servation: 

What  rural  Dutchess  says  and  what 
most  of  Dutchess  thinks  about  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  chicken  thieves  is  most  ap¬ 
parent.  Since  Samuel  Bodner  received  a 
suspended  sentence  of  imprisonment  and 
was  required  to  pay  52,500  as  restitution 
against  a  bill  for  stolen  poultry  which 
ranges  from  $5,000  to  $7,500,  $200  of  which 
was  to  go  to  the  county  for  its  expense  in 
the  case,  which  expense  has  been 
estimated  to  approach  as  close  to 
$2,500  as  to  $200,  there  has  been  plenty 
of  talk  and  considerable  resolving  on  the 
part  of  various  organizations  of  rural 
residents.  So  there  can  be  no  mistake 
concerning  the  public’s  opinion  of  the 
treatment  accorded  to  Mr.  Bodner  on  the 
eve  of  Christmas. 

Seldom  has  the  public  reacted  sc 
strongly  in  disagreement  with  a  court 
finding  in  Dutchess  County.  The  criti- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 

CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
8c  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May. 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool, Pa. 


vigorous  and  tcilh  intensified 
laying  qualities 

CHICKS  rich  in  the  blood  of 
birds  that  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  laying  records. 

Be  wise  in  time.  You  can’t 
raise  big  layers  from  chicks 
with  no  laying  inheritance. 

For  21  years  (that  means 
many  hen  generations)  Kerr 
Chickeries  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  chicks  famous  for  liva¬ 
bility,  heavy  laying  qualities, 
trueness  to  type. 

Our  1930  chicks  carry  a 
greater  cumulative  laying  in¬ 
heritance  (more  blood  of  con¬ 
test  winners)  than  ever  before. 

Over  4  0,00  0 
birds  in  laying 
flocks  tested  for 
B.  W.  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  our 
Chick  Book 
giving  prices. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbnry,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass, 

A 


wm  a  nv  Ct»  ttCiyC  hatched  by  the 

D/\0  X  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14.00  per  100; 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants 
$20.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light 
Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass'n. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyck. 

&.  Tancred  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

10ft 

S.C.W 

Leghorns  . . 

...$6.50  $12.00 

$57.50  $111 

S.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns . 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

lit 

S.  C. 

Rocks  and  Reds . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

I3t 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

...  8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

lit 

S.  C. 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

...  8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

lit 

Assorted  Chicks  . 

.  5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

St 

100% 

prepaid,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order 

Iron 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FORI 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed  March  &  April  Deliver) 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  10W 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str . $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $111 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  1$ 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes....  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Light  Mixed . .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  rang! 

flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Peou. 


Pennsylvania  State 
Ffagdo5j7  Supervised  Chicks 

Also  4-8  and  12  week  old  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD, Pa 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

A  Small  specialized  Breeding 
Farm  with  2000  birds,  \\  vekoff  strain, 
under  constant  supervision,  offering  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  high-grade  Baby  ('hicks. 
Quality,  vitality  guaranteed.  Semi  for 
catalog  and  price*. 

McARTHUR  BROS. 

KaMtfr.  I ,  LUCKPOKT.  N.  V. 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pr°’ 
breeders  insure  outstanding  chicks.  Our 
business  has  been  built  on  pleased  customers  a™ 
satisfied  home  trade.  An  order  this  year  will  *»»' 
vince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  stork 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  A  then,  0k» 


duction 
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5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 

*  ' 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 


S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain . .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds . . .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ . 11.00 

Light  Mixed . 9.00 


$4c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  .guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


riH^VeTcHfCKS 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs— mated  to 

breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years'  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Min- 
orcaa.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK  ,  HEW  YORK 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred 

Rock,  White  Rock, 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White 

Wyandottes  &  Reds . 

$3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg.  ... 

..  3.25 

6.25 

12 

57.50 

1  10 

Brown 

Leghorns  &  Anconas 

3.00 

5.75 

1  1 

53.75 

105 

Heavy 

Mixed  Broilers . 

..  3.00 

5.75 

1 1 

53.75 

105 

Light 

Mixed  Broilers . 

..  2.50 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

White 

Pekin  Ducklings . 

..  5.25 

10.25 

20 

100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARBED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 


Per'  100 

English  White  Leghorns  _ $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  _ 12.00 

Anconas  _ 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  _ _ 13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp.  . 14.00 

Light  Mixed  . 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . _ . . .  11.50 


Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


rUTriTC  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.C.  BARRED  ROCKS 

WHITE  ROCKS  &  REDS.  Mixed  9c  and  up.  These 
chicks  are  selected  from  free  range,  healthy  flocks. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Get  my  prices.  Circalar  Free. 
JACOB  NE1MOND.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


cism  will  not  die  down,  seemingly.  Steal¬ 
ing  chickens  is  an  act  directed  at  the 
purse  of  many  county  residents  and  more 
than  that  considerable  property  damage 
resulted  which  has  not  been  included  in 
the  bill  of  costs,  since  that  bill  was  only 
for  poultry.  And  to  add  more  grief,  some 
of  the  chickens  stolen  were  extra  valu¬ 
able.  Most  chicken  raisers  do  not  bother 
with  the  ordinary  barnyard  breed  any 
more  and  some  of  them  spend  real  money 
for  desirable  specimens.  The  thieves 
knew  that,  and  acted  accordingly.  • 

What  will  be  done  is  still  a  guess.  Mr. 
Bodner  has  more  indictments  hanging 
over  him.  His  plea  of  guilty  branded  him 
as  a  participant  in  the  activities  of  the 
ring.  But  on  trial  that  plea  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  Evidence  must  be  produced 
against  him  and  perhaps  the  District 
Attorney  feels  that  it  is  rather  a  doubt¬ 
ful  stab  to  hope  to  put  on  as  the  people’s 
witnesses  Bodner’ s  two  associates  who 
now  are  serving  nine  months’  sentences 
in  the  county  jail.  They  perhaps  don’t 
feel  so  good  about  Bodner  getting  off 
with  a  suspended  sentence  and  what 
amounts  to  a  $2,500  fine  while  they  are 
doing  time,  even  if  one  of  them  has  had 
expensive  medical  attention  at  the 
county’s  charge. 

Some  action  may  result,  however,  from 
this  plain  speaking  from  plain  citizens. 
They  feel  aggrieved.  It  is  difficult  to 
smother  such  fires  of  resentment,  and 
nobody  is  trying.  The  democracy  of  the 
rural  resident,  and  much  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  city  resident  who  was  not 
hurt  financially  but  who  is  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  rural  brother,  are  having 
full  sway. 

What  will  come  out  of  the  agitation 
for  a  reopening  of  the  case  is  proble¬ 
matical.  Judge  Arnold  has  nothing  to 
say  regarding  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  poultrymen.  District  Attorney 
Reynolds  who  prosecuted  the  case  just 
before  Christmas,  was  succeeded  by 
District  Attorney  Schwartz  on  Jan.  1. 
Although  Bodner  has  other  indictments 
against  him  Mr.  Schwartz  says  the 
case  is  closed  and  that  he  has  a  very 
good  personal  reason  why  he  doesn’t 
want  to  reopen  it.  He  refuses  to  elabo¬ 
rate  upon  the  latter  statement.  It  is 
believed  that  he  is  reluctant  to  take 
action  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  evidence. 
But  the  farmers  are  aroused.  They  are 
apparently  going  to  see  the  thing 
through. 


Chicks 


Goodling’s  Super  Quality 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $12.00 

S.  C.  Reds..- . .  15.00 


100% 
LIVE 
ARRIVAL 

from  Selected  and  In- 
100 

Barred  Rocks . $14.00 

Assorted  Chicks....  9.00 


Vic  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 


The  Valley  Hatchery, 


Rl.  BOX 
RICHFIELD, 


I, 

PA 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 


A.  C.  JONES’ 


BARRED  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 

All  Flocks  State  Superxnsed 


A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


famous 


Kerlin’s  Leghorn  Chicks 

WORLD 


‘Kerlin- Quality”  Money* 

_  Making  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Beautiful,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea 
Free.  Egg  Contest  Winners.  Over  50,000  satisfied 

customers.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  novr.  _ 

Delivery  when  wanted.  FBKE  STARTING  FEED.  Catalog  FBEK  I 
Scrim’*  Grand  View  Poultry  Fans,  Bm  35  Ccatre  Hall,  Pa. 


CHIX 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50 — 500  $110 — 1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  161.  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33- 1 00  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I„  NEW  YORK 

F.nrtl  ou  Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 

x-wuiey  uniCKSRocliS  R  !  Reds  wh  Lgg. 

“orns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J. 


BUCK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A.E.Hamp- 
ton.  Box  A,  PitUtown.  N.J, 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  &  April  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) . $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds . 4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  -  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . — .  2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  seleetcd  free-range  Hocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  stoves  and  hoases.  Catalog 
FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


GRADE  CHICKS 


UTGH 

Feb.  and  Mar.  delivery  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  BufT.  &  Brown  Leg . $  14  $67.50  $1 30 

^*Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas..  16  77.50  150 

Wh.  Wyan..  Bl.  Minorcas,  Bf.  Orp _  17  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  11c,  Heavy  13c.  All  April  chick?  lc  less. 
100%  delivery.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


100%  live  delivery 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg. 

Barred  Rocks _ _ _ 

S.  C.  Red _ . _ 

Heavy  Mixed _ 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ _ 

500  lots  Vic  less; 
guaranteed.  Order 


write  for  free  circular. 


$12  per  100 
$14  per  100 
$14  per  100 
$11  per  100 

- $  9  per  100 

1000  lots  lc  less 
from  this  ad  or 


c,  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAUSTERVILLE,  PA, 


r  IF  REE  ^ 

HILL POT 
CHICK 
,  HOOK 

?\  for  TO'3©  /  „ 


Contains  house 
<  plans,  feed  sched 
ules,  rearing  charts 
breed  qualifications, 
colored  pictures  —  a 
wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  poultry- 
men — free. 


Tells  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hillpot  Low- 
egg-cost  Breeds,  and 
how  others,  many 
without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  are  making  big 
incomes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Dept.  129,Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


Leghorns  "Reds  ~  Rocks -Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 
All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  ‘‘The  1000  Red  chicks  are 
now  in  their  6th  week  and  my  loss  is  25,  exactly  2%%.” 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders.  Over  100  acres 
in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year. 

New  circular  with  prices  ready  now.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 
Year  copy  is  free.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

iTH  YFAR  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
A  an(j  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JER  SEY 


UVB  became  the?  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeder*  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generation*.  They  LAY  became  they  ant 
from  arfecrrd  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rock*,  R.  t.  Reds,  Ancona*,  Bbck  Minorca*,  Bcflf 
Whit©  Wyandotte*  126  and  opt  1002  live  ddiary  guaranteed. 

Member  International  Oack  Am.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chhfc  Book. 

SCHWEGLOTS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  K.  Y. 


LOWER  PRICES  -  -  -  BETTER  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . .  _  _  _ 

$  6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$110.00 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  _ 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  _  —  -  .. 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

Black  &  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  .  . _  . 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons  _ _ _ _ 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks  . . . . . . . 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon 
request.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  The  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
arid  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  v 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yi 
railed  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds'*7', 
:  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  nmii 
free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.VV 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling:  by  millions  to  rich  trade-  Raised 
in  one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48- p.  book 
telling:  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 

method.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
334  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 


Order  now  for  February.  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 
$12  Per  100;  $57.50,500;  $110,  lOOfl 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.Box3,RicbfieU,P«. 
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Praise  be 

for  Calumets  Double-Action.. 


What  beautiful  cake  itTmakes! 


What  light  cake  ...  so  fluffy  and  tender! 
AndCalumet  biscuits  and  muffins,  too — they’re 
wonderful!  Baking  success  is  easy  when 
you’ve  discovered  Calumet  —  the  Double- 
Acting  Baking  Powder. 

Calumet’s  first  action  takes  place  in  the 
mixing  bowl.  This  gets  the  leavening  properly 
started.  Then,  in  the  oven,  the  second  action 
occurs— a  new,  full,  steady  rising  that  literally 
props  up  the  batter  until  your  cake  is  perfectly 
baked — even  though  you  may  not  be  able  to 
regulate  your  oven  temperature  perfectly. 

All  baking  powders  are  required  by  law  to 
be  made  of  pure,  wholesome  ingredients.  But 
not  all  are  alike  in  their  action.  Not  all  will 
give  you  equally  fine  results  in  your  baking. 
Calumet  is  made  of  exactly  the  right  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  exactly  the  right  proportions  to  pro¬ 
duce  perfect  leavening  action — Double-Action. 

Bake  a  Calumet  cake  -today.  See  for  your¬ 
self  why  Calumet’s  Double- Action  has  made  it 
the  most  popular  baking  powder  in  the  world! 
Use  only  one  level  teaspoon  of  Calumet  to  a 
cup  of  sifted  flour.  This  is  the  usual  Calumet 
proportion  for  best  results — a  real  economy  too. 

Send  for  the  new,  free  Calumet  Baking  Book. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

Naturally,  when  baking,  you  can  t 
see  how  Calumet' s  Double-Action 
works  inside  the  dough  or  batter  to 
make  it  rise.  But,  by  making  this 
simple  demonstration  with  only 
baking  powder  and  water  in  a 
glass,  you  can  see  clearly  how  bak- 
ing  powder  acts — and  how  Calu¬ 
met  acts  twice  to  make  your  baking 
better.  Put  two  level  teaspoons  of 
Calumet  into  a  glass,  add  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  water,  stir  rapidly  five 
times  and  remove  the  spoon.  The 
tiny,  fine  bubbles  will  rise  slowly, 
half  filling  the  glass.  This  is  Calu¬ 
met’s  first  action — the  action  that 
takes  place  in  the  mixing  bowl  when 
you  add  liquid  to  your  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  After  the  mixture  has  entirely 
stopped  rising,  stand  the  glass  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  on  the  stove.  In  a 
moment  a  second  rising  will  start 
and  continue  until  the  mixture 
reaches  the  top  of  the  glass.  This  is 
Calumet' s  second  action — the  ac¬ 
tion  that  takes  place  in  the  heat  of 
your  oven. 

Make  this  test.  See  Calumet' s 
Double  -Action  which  protects 
your  baking  from  failure.  ©  1930 
G.  F.Corp. 


CALUMET 


The  Double-Acting 
Baking  Powder^, 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»: 


C— A.A.2-30 


»»»> 


Marion  Jane  Parker 

c/o  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  (Inc.) 

4100  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Book. 


FREI 


Fill  in  completely — print  name  and  address. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1930 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Young  Mothers  Now  Study  the  Mothering  Job 


WE  SEE  much  head-shaking  over 
the  evil  ways  into  which  our 
young  people  have  fallen.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  criticism  is  just  and  yet 
there  are  many  favorable  things  about 
these  “terrible”  young  folks.  I  see  some 
of  the  formerly  gay  flappers  develop 
into  the  most  systematic  and  devoted 
mothers.  The  energy  which  used  to  go 
towards  a  good  time  is  now  turned  in¬ 
to  intelligent  study  of  right  feeding 
and  careful  training  for  the  children. 
I  heard  two  grandmothers  discussing 
the  difference  between  babies  nowadays 
and  babies  of  their  own  generation. 
Their  opinions  seemed  to  run  something 
like  this:  “I  don’t  know  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  much  healthier  nowadays, 
but  they  do  seem  to  know  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  and  do  it  without  so 
much  fuss.” 

That  says  a  lot  for  the  careful  train¬ 
ing  the  mothers  are  giving  the  chil- 

Even  the  Apron 

The  new  silhouette ! 
It’s  the  princess  type. 
It  flares.  It’s  longer. 
And  in  general,  it’s 
more  graceful  and 
more  stylish. 

You  might  just  as 
well  keep  in  step  with 
the  mode  while  you  are 
at  home  among  those 
whom  you  think  most 
of. 

This  apron  pattern  is 
No.  3067  and  it  cuts  in 
sizes  small,  medium, 
and  large.  It  is  one  of 
many  styles  for  home 
'wear  in  our  Spring 
Fashion  Magazine. 

Of  course  the  new 
book  also  contains  lin¬ 
gerie,  children’s  de- 
signs,  embroidery, 
sportswear  and  the 
most  charming  dresses 
for  afternoon  and  in¬ 
formal  evening  wear. 

While  you  have  the 
matter  in  mind,  send 
12  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin  for  this  book. 
There  is  a  pattern  for 
each  style  and  at  cost 
price  as  a  service  to  our  readers.  So  you’ll 
save  the  price  of  the  book  over  and  over 
again.  Mail  your  order  now  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


dren  in  regular  habits,  regular  times  to 
eat,  regular  hours  for  sleep  and  play. 
And  that  every  regularity  makes  it  so 
much  easier  for  the  mother  to  plan  her 
day’s  work  according  to  some  sort  of 
schedule,  besides  being  an  excellent 
start  for  the  child. 

Furthermore,  the  idea  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widespread  that  train¬ 
ing  children  requires  the  best  study 
and  thought  a  woman  can  put  on  any 
subject.  No  longer  is  it  thought  that 
because  a  woman  happens  to  be  a 
woman  does  she  know  all  about  bring¬ 
ing  up  a  child.  These  young  people 
who  have  often  done  things  that  shock¬ 
ed  their  elders,  have  been  open-minded 
and  willing  to  learn  what  the  health 
and  mind  experts  have  to  teach  about 
training  healthy,  happy  children. 

Aunt  Janet. 


3067 


very  bright  light.  In  such  a  room  chil¬ 
dren  can  keep  their  little  belongings 
among  surroundings  which  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  right  for  play  or  for  rest. 


The  Sewing  Club 

FOR  the  woman  with  a  large  kitch¬ 
en  and  living  room,  a  knack  for  sew¬ 
ing  and  a  desire  to  make  some  pin 
money,  the  sewing  club  has  a  strong 
appeal.  With  10,  20  or  more  members 
it  can  be  made  both  pleasant 
and  profitable.  Briefly,  the  plan  is  this: 
Each  member  pays  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  week  and  pledges 
to  try  for  a  prize  to  see  if  she 
can  get  the  dollar  back  in  saved 
garments.  Arrived  at  the  home 
of  the  leader  early  in  the  afternoon  she 
cleans,  presses,  makes,  mends  and  sews 
under  the  direction  of  the  woman  who 
is  in  charge.  If  she  can  clean  her  goods 
at  home  well  and  good,  as  that  much 
time  is  saved,  but  some  inexperienced 
home-makers  need  help.  Of  course  the 
object  is  more  to  cut  and  baste  and  fit 
rather  than  to  finish,  though  there  is 
a  sewing  machine  always  at  hand.  Each 
member  has  a  place  at  the  long  table, 
or  small  stand,  and  does  whatever  she 
has  on  hand  with  the  help  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  leader. 

A  committee  serves  refreshments  at 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  leader  is 
not  responsible  for  the  buying  or  serv¬ 
ing  of  the  food.  The  real  object  is  to 
learn  to  make  over  and  to  save  on  the 
first  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

Hilda  Richmond. 


Practical  School  Frock 


The  Child’s  Room 

MORE  and  more  are  people  planning 
on  a  special  room  for  the  children, 
one  that  is  near  enough  to  the  kitchen 
so  that  the  mother  can  keep  an  eye  on 
what  goes  on.  A  sunny,  airy  room 
without  drafts  is  the  first  essential. 
A  heating  system  that  provides  mois¬ 
ture  as  well  as  regular  temperature  is 
important  for  health.  A  smooth  floor 
covering  as  linoleum  is  easily  cleaned 
and  has  no  slivers  to  be  picked  out  of 
little  hands  later.  Wall  finish  should  be 
washable,  either  paint  or  paper,  and 
light  enough  to  be  cheerful  and  light- 
reflecting. 

Wall  fixtures  are  preferable  to  floor 
or  table  lights,  as  they  do  away  with 
the  entangling  cords  that  frequently 
cause  disaster.  Besides,  young  children  _ 
.  do  not  do  close  work  which  requires] 


3281 

FROCK  PATTERN  NO.  3281  is  de¬ 
signed,  for  the  rough  tweeds  and  similar 
materials  which-  are  much  in  vogue  just 
now.  The  advance  showings  of  cotton 
goods  reveal  many  rough-surfaced  sports 
materials  suited  for  such  treatment.  This 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  fi 
years.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  x/2  yard  of  39-inch  light  con¬ 
trasting  and  y2  yard  of  39-inch  dark  con¬ 
trasting.  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  ana 
correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  re- 
niittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  ^spring  fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  address  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1930 


Mothers . .  .Watch 
IChildren’s  COLDS 

0MM0N  head  colds  often  “settle”  in 

_ i  throat  and  chest  where  they  may  become 

■dangerous.  Don’t  take  a  chance— at  the  first 
■sniffle  rub  on  Children’s  Musterole  once  every 
I  hour  for  five  hours.  ' . 

Children’s  Musterole  is  just  good  old  Mus- 
Iterole,  you  have  known  so  long,  in  milder  form. 

Working  like  the  trained  masseur,  this  fa- 
Imous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  camphor,  men- 
Ithol  and  other  ingredients  brings  relief  natur- 
lally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  circu- 
llation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 
I  Keep  full  strength  Musterole  on  hand,  for 
■adults  and  the  milder— Children’s  Musterole 
I  for  little  tots.  All  druggists. 

CHILDREN’S 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawteigh’s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  youi 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  profit.  Be  your  own  boss. 
Ho  selling  experience  required.  We  supply 
eyerything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Methods.  Profits  increase  every  month. 
No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Lowest 
Prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Service. 
Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  business 
everywhere.  For  particulars  write. 

thew.j.rawleighco. 

Dept.  B-18  AGR  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Tested  Recipes 
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Lettuce  Soup  N 

Chop  a  head  of  lettuce  fine  and  put 
in  a  saucepan,  add  one  cupful  of  cook¬ 
ed  peas,  one  half  cupful  of  boiled  rice 
and  three  pints  of  milk.  Cover  and  cook 
slowly  for  half  an  hour,  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste. — MRS.  R.C.DL.,  New  York,. 

The  green  fresh  vegetable  taste  of 
this  soup  is  a  good  appetizer  for  a  meal. 

Com  Chowder 

Brown  together  one  half  pound  of 
salt  pork  cut  into  dice,  and  two  finely 
chopped  medium  sized  onions.  Then 
put  into  a  kettle  with  two  potatoes  also 
diced,  and  cover  with  boiling  water. 
Cook  until  the  potatoes  are  tender  then 
add  one  can  of  corn  and  a  cupful  of 
milk.  Cook  ten  minutes,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Parsnips  also  make  a  good 
chowder,  used  in  the  place  of  the  corn. 
MRS.  R.  C.  DL.,  New  York. 

This  is  an  ideal  supper  dish  repre¬ 
senting  as  it  does  both  meat  and  vege¬ 
table  foods. 

Salmon  Chowder 

One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  pork, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  onion, 


ItT ADU  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS  $1.15  LB. 
I  &KN  Knitting  yarn  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

'  H.  Bartlett.  (Mfr.j,  Box  R,  Harmony.  Ms. 


ARTWOOL  PURSE  NO.  B5377  comes 
stamped  on  canvas  with  artwool  for  em¬ 
broidery  in  colors.  The  package  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  hookless  slide  fastener  which  is 
very  popular  just  now,  the  rayon  taffeta 
lining,  interlining  and  the  leatherette 
strip  for  binding  around  the  edges.  Size 
of  finished  purse  7x10%  inches.  Colors, 
shades  of  blue,  tan  and  black.  Price  $1.50 
each.  Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


three  cupfuls  of  boiling  water,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  cupfuls  of  hot 
milk,  one  pound  can  of  salmon,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Cut  pork  in  very 
small  dice,  cook  slightly  add  minced 
onion  and  cook  slowly  five  minutes. 
Add  potato  and  water,  cook  twenty 
minutes.  Heat  milk  and  thicken  with 
flour  then  add  to  the  mixture.  Separate 
salmon  into  small  pieces,  remove  skin 
and  bones  and  add  to  mixture,  season 
and  serve. — Mrs.  R.C.DL.,  New  York. 

In  our  testing  kitchen  two  cups  of 
diced  potatoes  were  used  in  this  re¬ 
cipe.  More  or  less  potatoes  may  be  used 
to  the  pound  of  salmon. 


Can  You  Tell  Her? 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know 
how  other  readers  start  braided  rugs 
and  how  they  prevent  tangling  the 
strands  as  they  proceed  with  the  braid¬ 
ing.  If  you’ve  had  experience  which 
will  help  this  reader  solve  her  problem 
will  you  kindly  send  it  in  to  Aunt 
Janet? 


Instead  of  Bubble  Pipes 

THE  small  folks  wanted  to  blow  bub¬ 
bles  but  “nary”  a  pipe  could  be 
found  in  the  house!  But  a  clever  young 
auntie  took  empty  wooden  spools,  dip¬ 
ped  one  end  in  soapy  water  and  the 
other  end  in  clear,  and  behold  they 
blew  as  nice  bubbles  as  any  penny  pipe ! 
—E.  D.  Y. 


\ 


147FW9803 
Smart  2-piece  street 
ensemble,  adapted 
toWoolens,  heavy 
Silks,  etc.  Sizes, 
14  to  20  years,  or 
36  to  44  bust.  Size 
86  requires  534 
yards  of  36-inch 
material;  1  X  yards 
of  40-inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  X  yard  of  fur; 
1  yard  of  86-inch 
camisole  material 


147FW9797 

Vogueish  one¬ 
sided  effect. 
Adapted  to  voiles, 
silk  or  cotton 
prints.  Sizes,  16, 
18,  20  years;  or  36 
to  42  bust.  Size  36 
requires  4X  yards 
of  36-inch,  or  3X 
yards  of  40-inch 
material,  and  1 
yard  of  ribbon. 

FREE— 
Send  Coupon 


147FW9807 

For  Silk,  Rayons, 
etc.  Sizes,  16  to  20 
years,  and  36  to  46 
bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yards  of 
36-inch  material;  X 
yard  of  36-inch  con¬ 
trasting;  2  yards  of 
binding. 


Just  mail  the  coupon  below,  or  send 
us  a  postal  request,  and  we’ll  send 
you  the  pattern  of  your  choice  and 
our  Big  Style  Bargain  Book,  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE.  It  will  save  you  dol¬ 
lars  on  everything  to  wear  for  all 
the  family.  We  want  you  to  know 
all  about  our  money-saving  yard- 
goods  department,  and  we  are 
making  you  this  offer  so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  what  wide  varie¬ 
ties  in  everything  from  muslins  to 
silks  you  will  have  to  select  from. 
Mail  the  Coupon  and  Get  tho 
Free  Pattern  and  Free  Catalog  I 
Besides  Yard  Goods,  the  Chicago  Mail  Order 
Co.’s  Big  Free  Catalog  offers  you  Better 
Clothes  for  Less  Money  or  more  clothes  for 
the  same  outlay  of  money.  300  pages  of 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Dresses,  Coats  and 
Shoes,  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s  Suits.  Over¬ 
coats,  Underwear.  Hosiery — everything  at 
guaranteed  Lowest  Prices. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 


m 


147FW979& 

For  silk  crepe,  rayonj 
etc.  Sizes,  16, 18,  20  y 
years;  36  to  46-Ins.  bust. 

Size  36  requires  4%  yards  . 
of  36-inch  material,  or  3X 
t  yards  of  39-inch  material, 

,  with  X  yard  of  39-inch 
contrasting  material. 


147FW9805 
Two-piece  bolero  pattern. 
Sizes  8  to  14  years.  Size  8 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-in. 
material  for  bolero  and 
skirt.  2%  yards  bind¬ 
ing;  IX  yards  of  36- 
\in.  material  for  waist, 
l  collar,  cuffs,  etc. 

147  FW9588 

For  any  fabric. 
Girls*  sizes,  6  to  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  of 
i  36-ineh  material, 

5  and  K  yard  of  36- 
inch  contrasting. 


FfeEE 

Send 
Coupon 


147FW9584 

Jacket  effect  at 
frontonly.  Adapt¬ 
ed  to  woolen  fab¬ 
rics,  silks  and  ma¬ 
terials  with  con¬ 
siderable  body. 
Sizes  1 6  to  20  years , 
and  36  to  40  bust. 
Size  36  requires  4 
yards  of  36 -inch 
material,  with  X 
yard  of  36  -  inch 
contrasting. 


147F4 

Sizes  16,  18  and  20 
years,  and  36  to  44- 
ins.  bust.  Size  36 
requires  434  yards 
of36-inch  material, 
or  3X  yards  of  40- 
inch  material, 
with  X  yard  of  40- 
inch  contrasting 
material,  and  5 
yards  of  binding. 

FREE 

Send  Coupon 


147FW9576 

Charming  after¬ 
noon  or  street 
frock.  Very  good 
in  silks,  wool 
fabrics  or  prac¬ 
tically  any  ma¬ 
terials.  Sizes  16 
to  20  years,  36  to 
44  bnst.  Size  36 
needs  2%  yds.  of 
36-inch  material 
with  X  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting. 


147FW9800 

Adapted  to  silks 
or  light-weight 
wash  goods. 
Sizes  16  to  20 
years,  and  36  to 
42  bnst.  Size  36 
requires  6%  yds. 
of  36-inch  mate¬ 
ria!  with  34  yard 
of  10-ineh  con¬ 
trasting  mate¬ 
rial.  Latest  tier 
and  flare. 


147FW9796 

Misses’  sizes,  16,  18, 
20  years.  Women’s 
sizes,  36  to  46  inches 
bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  material, 
with  IX  yards  of  36- 
inch  contrasting  and 
2X  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  slip. 
Adapted  to  either 
plain  or  fancy  ma¬ 
terials. 


147FW9593 
Very  becoming 
lines.  For  silks, 
wash  fabrics  or 
woolens.  Sizes  16 
to20  years,  and  36 
to  44 -inch  bust. 
Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  and 
%  yard  of  36-inch 
contrasting. 

FREE 

Send  Coupon 


Mail  This  Coupon 


r  »*-•  m  r*. 

j  Dept.  F-147 
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I 


Send  Coupon 
Now  (or 
FREE 


Bargain 

Style 

Book 


147FW9592 

A  two-piece  outfit 
May  be  made  in  en¬ 
semble  effect  of  one 
material  or  of  two 
materials.  Sizes  14 
to  20  years,  and  36  to 
40-inch  bust.  Size  36 
requires  334  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for 
dress,  and  2%  yards 

of  36-inch  material  -  m 

for  jacket.  UlllAUt  MAIL  OnOFD  (0.  | 

Vattern 


CHICAGO  MAIL  ORDER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

-  __  Send  me  absolutely  FREE  the  pattern  indicated  below.  Also 

send  FREE  your  Big  Style  Bargain  Book  showing  newest  fashions  and  everything  to 
wear  for  all  the  family,  also  yard  goods  and  many  useful  articles  for  the  home — 
at  guaranteed  lowest  prices— all  postage  paid  to  my  door 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1930 

The  Indian  Drum—  _ By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


“I  first  met  Benjamin  Corvet,”  he 
commenced,  “nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
I  had  come  West  for  the  first  time  the 
year  before;  I  was  about  your  own  age 
and  had  been  graduated  from  college 
only  a  short  time,  and  a  business  open¬ 
ing  had  offered  itself  here. 

“There  was  a  sentimental  reason — 
I  think  I  must  call  it  that — as  well,  for 
my  coming  to  Chicago.  Until  my  gen¬ 
eration,  the  property  of  our  family  had 
always  been  largely — and  generally 
exclusively — in  ships.  It  is  a  Salem 
family;  a  Sherrill  was  a  seacaptain, 
living  in  Salem,  they  say,  when  his 
privateers  in  1812  and  our  clippers 
went  around  the  Horn  in  ’49.  The  Ala¬ 
bama  ended  our  ships  in  ’63,  as  it  end¬ 
ed  practically  the  rest  of  the  American 
shipping  on  the  Atlantic^;  and  in  ’73, 
when  our  part  of  the  Alabama  claims 
was  paid  us,  my  mother  put  it  in  bonds 
waiting  for  me  to  grow  up. 

“Sentiment,  when  I  came  of  age, 
made  me  want  to  put  this  money  back 
into  ships  flying  the  American  flag; 
but  there  was  small  chance  of  putting 
it — and  keeping  it,  with  profit — in 
American  ships  on  the  sea.  In  Boston 
and  New  York,  I  had  seen  the  foreign 
flags  on  the  deep-water  ships — British, 
German,  French,  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
and  Greek;  our  flag  flew  mostly  on 
ferries  and  excursion  steamers.  But 
times  were  booming  on  the  great  lakes. 
Chicago,  which  had  more  than  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  fire,  was  doubling  its 
population  every  decade;  Cleveland, 
Duluth,  and  Milwaukee  were  leaping 
up  as  ports.  Men  were  growing  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  which  they  couldn’t 
ship  except  by  lake;  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  tons  of  ore  had  to  go  by  water; 
and  there  were  tens  of  millions  of  feet 
of  pine  and  hardwood  from  the  Michi¬ 
gan  forests.  Sailing  vessels  such  as 
the  Sherrills  had  always  operated,  it 
is  true,  had  seen  their  day  and  were 
disappearing  ^rom  the  lakes;  were  be¬ 
ing  “sold,”  many  of  them,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  “to  the  insurance  companies” 
by  deliberate  wrecking.  Steamers  were 
taking  their  place.  Towing  had  come 
in.  The  first  of  the  whalebacks  was 
built  about  that  time,  and  we  began 
to  see  those  processions  of  a  barge  and 
two,  three,  or  four  tows  which  the 
lakemen  called  “the  sow  and  her  pigs.” 
Men  of  all  sorts  had  come  forward,  of 
course,  and,  serving  the  situation  more 
or  less  accidentally,  were  making  them¬ 
selves  rich. 

“It  was  railroading  which  had 
brought  me  West;  but  I  had  brought 
with  me  the  Alabama  money  to  put 
into  ships.  I  have  called  it  sentiment, 
but  it  was  not  merely  that;  I  felt, 
young  man  though  I  was,  that  this 
transportation  matter  was  all  one 
thing,  and  that  in  the  end  the  railroads 
would  own  the  ships.  I  have  never  en¬ 
gaged  very  actively  in  the  operation 
of  the  ships;  my  daughter  would  like 
me  to  be  more  active  in  it  than  I  have 
been;  but  ever  since,  I  have  had  money 
in  lake  vessels.  It  was  the  year  that  I 
began  that  sort  of  investment  that  I 
first  met  Corvet.” 

Alan  looked  up  quickly.  “Mr.  Cor¬ 
vet  was — ?”  he  asked. 

“Corvet  was — is  a  lakeman,”  Sher¬ 
rill  said. 

Alan  sat  motionless,  as  he  recalled 
the  strange  exaltation  that  had  come 
to  him  when  he  saw  the  lake  for  the 
first  time.  Should  he  tell  Sherrill  of 
that  ?  He  decided  it  was  too  vague,  too 
indefinite  to  be  mentioned;  no  doubt 
any  other  man  used  only  to  the  prairie 
might  have  felt  the  same. 

“He  was  a  ship  owner,  then,”  he 
said. 

“Yes,  he  was  a  shipowner — not,  how¬ 
ever,  on  a  large  scale  at  that  time.  He 
had  been  a  master,  sailing  ships  which 
belonged  to  others;  then  he  had  sailed 
one  of  his  own.  He  was  operating  then, 


I  believe,  two  vessels;  but  with  the 
boom  times  on  the  lakes,  his  interests 
were  beginning  to  expand.  I  met  him 
frequently  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
we  became  close  friends.” 

Sherrill  broke  off  and  stared  an  in¬ 
stant  down  at  the  rug.  Alan  bent  for¬ 
ward;  he  made  no  interruption  but  only 
watched  Sherrill  attentively. 

“It  was  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  West,  I  think— and  particularly 
of  Chicago  at  that  time — that  it  gave 
opportunity  for  friendships  of  that 
sort.”  Sherrill  said.  “Corvet  was  a  man 
of  a  sort  I  would  have  been  far  less 
likely  ever  to  have  known  inti¬ 
mately  in  the  East.  He  was  both  what 
the  lakes  had  made  him  and  what  he 


had  made  of  himself;  a  great  reader — 
wholly  self-educated;  he  had,  I  think, 
many  of  the  attributes  of  a  great  man 
— at  least,  they  were  those  of  a  man 
who  should  have  become  great;  he  had 
imagination  and  vision.  His  whole 
thought  and  effort,  at  that  time,  were 
absorbed  in  furthering  and  developing 
the  traffic  on  the  lakes,  and  not  at  all 
from  mere  desire  for  personal  success. 
I  met  him  for  the  first  time  one  day 
when  I  went  to  his  office  on  some  busi¬ 
ness.  He  had  just  opened  an  office  at 
that  time  in  one  of  the  old  ramshackle 
rows  along  the  river  front,  there  was 
nothing  at  all  pretentious  about  it — 
the  contrary,  in  fact;  but  as  I  went  in 
and  waited  with  the  others  who  were 
there  to  see  him,  I  had  the  sense  of 
being  in  the  ante-room  of  a  great  man. 
I  do  not  mean  there  was  any  idiotic 
pomp  or  lackyism  or  red  tape  about  it; 
I  mean  that  the  others  who  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  him,  and  who  knew  him, 
were  keyed  up  by  the  anticipation  and 
keyed  me  up.  .  .  . 

“I  saw  as  much  as  I  could  of  him 
after  that,  and  our  friendship  became 
very  close. 

“In  1892,  when  I  married  and  took 
my  residence  here  on  the  lake  shore — 
the  house  stood  where  this  one  stands 
now — Corvet  bought  the  house  on  As- 
tor  Street.  His  only  reason  for  doing 
it  was,  I  believe,  his  desire  to  be  near 
me.  The  neighborhood  was  what  they 
call  fashionable;  neither  Corvet  nor 
Mrs.  Corvet — he  had  married  in  1889 
— had  social  ambitions  of  that  sort. 
Mrs.  Corvet  came  from  Detroit;  she 
was  of  good  family  there — a  strain  of 
French  blood  in  the  family;  she  was  a 
schoolteacher  when  he  married  her,  and 
she  had  made  a  wonderful  wife  for  him 
— a  good  woman,  a  woman  of  very 


high  ideals;  it  was  great  grief  to  both 
of  them  that  they  had  no  children. 

“Between  1886,  when  I  first  met  him, 
and  1895,  Corvet  laid  the  foundation 
of  great  success;  his  boats  seemed 
lucky,  men  liked  to  work  for  him,  and 
he  got  the  best  skippers  and  crews.  A 
Corvet  captain  boasted  of  it  and,  if  he 
had  had  bad  luck  on  another  line,  be¬ 
lieved  his  luck  changed  when  he  took 
a  Corvet  ship;  cargoes  in  Corvet  bot¬ 
toms  somehow  always  reached  port; 
there  was  a  saying  that  in  storm  a 
Corvet  ship  never  asked  help;  it  gave 
it;  certainly  in  twenty  years  no  Corvet 
ship  had  suffered  serious  disaster.  Cor¬ 
vet  was  not  yet  rich,  but  unless  acci¬ 
dent  or  undue  competition  intervened, 


he  was  certain  to  become  so.  Then 
something  happened.” 

Sherrill  looked  away  at  evident  loss 
how  to  describe  it. 

“To  the  ships?”  Alan  asked  him. 

“No;  to  him.  In  1896,  for  no  appar¬ 
ent  reason,  a  great  change  came  over 
him.” 

“In  1896!” 

“That  was  the  year.” 

Alan  bent  forward,  his  heart  throb¬ 
bing  in  his  throat.  “That  was  also  the 
year  when  I  was  brought  and  left  with 
the  Weltons  in  Kansas,”  he  said. 

Sherrill  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
“I  thought,”  he  said  finally,  “it  must 
have  been  about  that  time;  but  you 
did  not  tell  my  daughter  the  exact 
date.”  ' 

“What  kind  of  change  came  over 
him  that  year?”  Alan  asked. 

Sherrill  gazed  down  at  the  rug,  then 
at  Alan,  then  past  him.  “A  change  in 
his  way  of  living,”  he  replied.  “The 
Corvet  line  of  boats  went  on,  expand¬ 
ed;  interests  were  acquired  in  other 
lines;  and  Corvet  and  those  allied  with 
him  swiftly  grew  rich.  But  in  all  this 
great  development,  for  which  Corvet’s 
genius  and  ability  had  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion,  Corvet  himself  ceased  to  take 
active  part.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
formerly  retired;  he  retained  his  con¬ 
trol  of  the  business,  but  he  very  seldom 
went  to  the  office  and,  except  for  oc- 
casiopal  violent,  almost  pettish  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
he  left  it  in  the  hands  of  others.  He 
took  into  partnership,  about  a  year  lat¬ 
er,  Henry  Spearman,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  merely  a  mate  on  one  of  his 
ships.  This  proved  subsequently  to  have 
been  a  good  business  move,  for  Spear¬ 
man  has  tremendous  energy,  daring, 
and  enterprise;  and  no  croubt  Corvet 
had  recognized  these  qualities  in  him 


before  others  did.  But  at  the  time  it 
excited  considerable  comment.  It  mark¬ 
ed,  certainly,  the  beginning  of  Corvet’s 
withdrawal  from  active  management. 
Since  then  he  has  been  ostensibly  and 
publicly  the  head  of  the  concern,  but 
he  has  left  the  management  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  Spearman.  The  personal 
change  in  Corvet  at  that  time  is  harder 
for  me  to  describe  to  you.” 

Sherrill  halted,  his  eyes  dark  with 
thought,  his  lips  pressed  closely  togeth¬ 
er;  Alan  waited. 

“When  I  saw  Corvet  again,  in  the 
summer  of  ’96 — I  had  been  South  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and 
East  through  the  spring — I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  vague  but,  to  me  alarm¬ 
ing  change  in  him.  I  was  reminded,  I 
recall,  of  a  friend  I  had  had  in  college 
who  had  thought  he  was  in  perfect 
health  and  had  gone  to  an  examiner 
for  life  insurance  and  had  been  refused, 
and  was  trying  to  deny  to  himself  and 
others  that  anything  could  be  the  mat¬ 
ter.  But  with  Corvet  I  knew  the  trouble 
was  not  physical.  The  next  year  his 
wife  left  him.” 

“The  year  of — ?”  Alan  asked. 

“That  was  1897.  We  did  not  know  at 
first,  of  course,  that  the  separation  was 
permanent.  It  proved  so,  however;  and 
Corvet,  I  know  now,  had  understood  it 
to  be  that  way  from  the  first.  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
vet  went  to  France — the  French  blood 
in  her,  I  suppose,  made  her  select  that 
country;  she  had  for  a  number  of  years 
a  cottage  near  Trouville,  in  Normandy, 
and  "was  active  in  church  work.  I  know 
there  was  almost  no  communication 
between  herself  and  her  husband  dur¬ 
ing  those  years,  and  her  leaving  him 
markedly  affected  Corvet.  He  had  been 
very  fond  of  her  and  proud  of  her.  I 
had  seen  him  sometimes  watching  her 
while  she  talked;  he  would  gaze  at  her 
steadily  and  then  look  about  at  the 
other  women  in  the  room  and  back  to 
cher,  and  his  head  would  nod  just  per¬ 
ceptibly  with  satisfaction;  and  she 
would  see  it  sometimes  and  smile. 
There  was  no  question  of  their  under¬ 
standing  and  affection  up  to  the  very 
time  she  so  suddenly  and  so  strangely 
left  him.  She  died  in  Trouville  in  the 
spring  of  1910,  and  Corvet’s  first  infor¬ 
mation  of  her  death  came  to  him 
through  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper." 

Alan  had  started;  Sherrill  looked  at 
him  questioningly. 

“The  spring  of  1910,”  Alan  explain¬ 
ed,  “was  when  I  received  the  bank 
draft  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.” 

Sherrill  nodded;  he  did  not  seem 
surprised  to  hear  this;  rather  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  confirmation  of  something 
in  his  own  thought. 

“Following  his  wife’s  leaving  him," 
Sherrill  went  on,  “Corvet  saw  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  any  one.  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  his  own  house;  occasionally  be 
lunched  at  his  club;  at  rare  intervals, 
and  always  unexpectedly,  he  appeared 
at  his  office.  I  remember  that  summer 
he  was  terribly  disturbed  because  one 
of  his  ships  was  lost.  It  was  not  a  bad 
disaster,  for  every  one  on  the  ship  was 
saved,  and  hull  and  cargo  were  fully 
covered  by  insurance;  but  the  Corvei 
record  was  broken;  a  Corvet  ship  had 
appealed  for  help;  a  Corvet  vessel  had 
not  reached  port.  .  .  .And  later  in  the 
fall,  when  two  deckhands  were  washed 
from  another  of  his  vessels  and  drown¬ 
ed,  he  was  again  greatly  wrought  up, 
though  his  ships  still  had  a  most  favor¬ 
able  record.  In  1902  I  proposed  to  him 
that  I  buy  full  ownership  in  the  vessels 
I  partly  controlled  and  ally  them  witl 
those  he  and  Spearman  operated.  It 
was  a  time  of  combination — the  rail' 
roads  and  the  steel  interests  were  ac¬ 
quiring  the  lake  vessels;  and  though  1 
believed  in  this,  I  was  not  willing  to 
enter  any  combination  which  would 
take  the  name  of  Sherrill  off  the  list 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

NEAR  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is  a  little  copse  of 
pine  and  hemlock,  from  which,  at  time  of  storm,  so  the  tradition  says, 
there  comes  a  sound  like  the  booming  of  an  old  Indian  drum.  The 
drum  beats,  according  to  the  tradition,  whenever  the  Lake  take  a  life. 
Men  say  they  have  counted  the  beats  when  lake  steamers  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  their  human  cargoes,  one  beat  for  each  human  soul. 
At  the  height  of  the  great  storm  of  December  1895,  the  drum  beat  the 
roll  of  a  sinking  ship — twenty  four  beats.  No  ship  carrying  twenty  four 
persons  was  reported  lost.  However,  the  Miwaka,  with  twenty  five  aboard 
never  made  port;  no  news  was  ever  heard  of  her;  no  wreckage 
ever  found.  It  was  the  belief  among  the  kin  of  those  lost,  that  by  some 
miracle,  one  person  survived  and  that  some  day  he  would  return. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  storm  is  raging  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  an  exclusive  club  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Benjamin  Corvet  nervously  paces  from  one  room  to  another.  It 
was  said  that  his  irritability  and  nervousness  were  usually  most  marked 
at  time  of  storm  and  many  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  cause.  His 
agitation  was  intense  when  Spearman,  one  of  Corvet’s  partners  in  the 
ship-owning  company  of  Corvet,  Sherrill  and  Spearman,  joins  him.  Heated 
words  pass  between  the  two.  The  name  Constance,  Sherrill’s  daughter  is 
mentioned.  After  they  part,  Corvet  goes  to  Sherrill’s  home  and  tells 
Constance  not  to  see  Spearman  if  he  calls. 

Corvet  writes  and  mails  a  letter  to  Alan  Conrad,  then  tries  to  re¬ 
cover  it  from  the  mail  box,  and  failing  to  do  so,  disappears.  Alan  Conrad 
who  knows  nothing  about  his  parents,  lives  in  a  small  Kansas  town.  On 
receipt  of  Corvet’s  letter,  Conrad  leaves  for  Chicago.  On  his  arrival  he 
is  met  by  Constance  Sherrill  who  tells  him  Corvet  has  completely  disap¬ 
peared.  Constance  and  her  father  are  baffled  when  Alan  tells  them  he 
knows  nothing  about  Mr.  Corvet. 
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Classified  Ads 


Write  for 
Booklets 

Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  When  booklets  are  of¬ 
fered  on  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  them, 
mentioning  this  publication.  Ad¬ 
vertised  goods  of  known  quality 
are  safer  to  buy  than  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  of  unknown  or  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 

Read  the  advertisements! 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  $5  up.  Heaviest  laying 
Rocks,  both  Farmingdale  and  Vineland  contests.  Oct., 
Nor.,  Dec.  Circular.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  V. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

REISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.  Drakes  $3.  M.  J. 
VROMAN,  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  duality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE.  Lowrilie,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  quality  lowest  prices  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN  breeding  drakes.  Im¬ 
prove  your  flock.  Immediate  delivery.  Hatching  eggs. 
Ducklings,  February.  Catalogue.  ROY  PARDEE.  Islip, 
N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Toma 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured. 
FRANCIS  LEE.  LowviUe,  N.  Y.  Route  1. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Rocks,  Polish.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  that  will  please  you. 
Males  and  spayed  females  $7.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
h.  T.  SMITH,  West  Brookfield.  Mass. 


FOX — COON — RABBIT,  skunk  hounds,  yonng  dogs 
and  pups.  Stock  and  prices  will  suit  you.  JOHN 
BILECKE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart.  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES;  sable  with  white  markings,  in¬ 
telligent,  cow  drivers,  watch  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Shepherd  puppies,  heel  driving  parents, 
males  $3.50,  females  $1.50.  GEO.  RAMSEY,  Belfast, 

N.  Y. 


FOX  HOUNDS— Coon  hounds  and  beagles.  White, 
also  grey  China  Ganders  and  Mallard  Drakes.  LAKE 
SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS — Choice  New  Zealand  reds,  breeding  age 
and  pedigreed  $4.00  each.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM.  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


R.  I.  RED  hatching  eggs.  $8.00  hundred,  $21.00 
erate,  THERSA  MULLER,  R.  3,  Middletown,  Conn. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys.  Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER. 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  for  spring  delivery 
from  Certified,  Supervised  and  flock  matings.  E.  B. 
PEARSALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  Parks  strain.  Shipped 
subject  to  48  hours  approval.  Permit  D-30.  C.  M. 
THOMPSON  &  SON,  Townville,  Pa. 


"PRIDE  O’  NIAGARA”  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
and  intensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Leghorns. 
Beds.  Rocks,  Jersey  Giants,  and  Pekin  Ducklings.  Send 
for  catalogue.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  4, 
Bansomville.  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  chicks  direct  from  breeder. 
Trapnested  flock,  pedigreed  cockerels  used,  1929  pro¬ 
duction  over  200  eggs  per  bird.  Pullorum  disease  free. 
ROBERT  A.  BELEY.  New  Braintree,  Mass. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE.  Route  A-l,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER' S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  BEDS — Barred  Rocks — Eggs — Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs — big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  Sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  Winners  at  20  egg  Contests.  Egg  bred  for  30 
years.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog,  special  price  bulletin 
free.  Thousands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  low  prices. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $14.00.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$12.00.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY, 
Liverpool,  Pa. 


KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  INCOR.,  Box  458-D, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


300.000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.OJ3.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains — Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


B.  I.  REDS — Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


TWENTY  REASONS  WHY  big,  hi-powered.  nature 
reared,  trapnested  leghorns  pay  best.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y.  R.  A. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  cockerels,  superb 
quality.  $3.50  and  $5.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
ROBERT  H.  PURVES,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.5. 


CHICKS — We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  I^arge  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 


Enteritis  Powder,  Black  Leaf  40.  Carbolineum,  Cresol 
Disinfectant,  Sterilac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck's  Ver¬ 
micide  and  Suspensoid.  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Peat  Litter,  Red 
Squill  Rat,  Poison.  Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules. 
C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney.  N.  Y. 


BROWER’S  NEW  Nineteen  Thirty  catalog  now  ready! 
100  big  pages;  hundreds  of  illustrations;  filled  with 
poultry  information;  describes  world's  biggest  line  poul¬ 
try  equipment,  supplies;  over  375  necessities.  Write  for 
free  copy.  BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO„  Dept. 
A2,  Quincy,  Ill. 


HICKORY  GROVE  CHICKS.  15  years  ideal  breeding 
for  high  production  of  large  white  eggs.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  chicks  ready  March  5,  12  and  19.  If  interested 
in  quality  chicks  write  HICKOJtY  GROVE  FARMS, 
Rushville,  N.  Y.  New  York  State  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance  Breeder. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Rice-Comell  strain.  Purebred  White 
leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER, 
Webster,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  hatched  from  15 
lb.  hens,  prices  reasonable.  10%  discount  on  orders 
before  Feb.  15.  Write  ELMER  BERRY,  Adams.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  males  with  quality 
at  tbeir  best  and  still  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your 
wants  in  this  line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM. 
Plymouth.  N.  H. 


HEALTHY  PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  bronze  turkeys, 
prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE.  LowviUe,  N.  Y. 


VIGOROUS  WELL  MARKED  Gold  Bank  hens.  20  lb. 
toms.  BERTHA  LIN GENFELTER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Toms  $10. 
Hens  $7.00.  CLARENCE  C.  ROBINSON.  Worcester, 
N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  sired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  LowviUe,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Breeding  stock 
from  Bird  Bros,  fine  healthy  birds.  Toms  $10  up,  hens 
$fi  up.  MRS.  F.  .T.  SCHNEIDER.  La  FargeviUe,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CASH  for  False  Teeth,  Dental  gold,  discarded  jewelry, 
silver,  platinum  and  diamonds.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jeffer¬ 
son  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS,  Wool  and  Hides.  Top 
market  prices.  Free  price  list.  Write  today.  HOWE 
FUR  COMPANY,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples.  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale;  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FAIR  QUALITY  used  bags.  No.  junk.  WTT1 
pay  freight.  Communicate.  HOFFMAN  BROS.  BAG  CO., 
39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  RAW  FURS,  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVAH 
A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


To  Keep  Drain  Pipes  Open 


By  Ray  Inman 


BoYou  ever  have  DRAIN 
PIPE  FEVf 
after  it/ 


TO  PREVENT  IT  S 

SCRAPE  ALL  DISHES  AMD  WIPE  OFF 
GREASY  ONES  WITH  SOFT  PAPER 
BEFORE  WASHING  THEM  IN  SINK. 


NEVER  POUR>W>TWfMS  BUT  WATER  OR 
PURE  LIQJJIDSJNTO  THE 


ARE  4  SURE-FIRE  WAVS  TO 
KEEP  THE  DRAIN  PIPE 
CLEAR 


1  throw  your  cmshes 

OUT  THE  WINDOW 

after  EACH  meal. 

I  now  You  cam  Go 
<  PCWN  THE  OCyVN 
fn  {  Pipe  Yovoself, 


STOP  EATING. 


WASH  THEM  IN 
THE  HORSE  TROUGH 

TAgx  we  ogAw  pipe,  off  the 
Sink, Alma  im  goana  oomp  „ 

T^STue  c/wate.8  INTO  it 


4 TAKE  THE  DRAIN 
PIPE  OFF  THE- 
SINK  EVERY  TIME  YOU 
PUT  SOMETHING  INTO  IT 


W, 


TO  CURE  IT  : 

DISSOLVE  V  LB.  COPPERAS  IN  2  QTS-  OP 
BOILING  WATER  OR  lLS-  LYE  IN  60TS.OF 
WATER  AND  POUR  DOWN  DRAIN.  FLUSH 
WITH  CLEAR  BOILING  WATER. 

Qjr  ~7uuvtA.  -xcae 


<  THIS  IS  THE 
STOPPED-UPEST 
SINK  I  EVER  SEEN, 
ELLA, -ARE  YOU 
SURE  THEY  WASN’T 

NOTHIN'  IN  THAT 
SOUP  AN'  COFFEE 
YOU  THROWEO  INTO  / 
rr  THIS  MORNIN  ?  / 


tcrs)  is 


American  Agriculturist,  February  1,  1930 


What  most  people  call  indigestion  is 
usually  excess  acid  in  the  stomach.  The 
food  has  soured.  The  instant  remedy 
is  an  alkali  which  neutralizes  acids. 
But  don’t  use  crude  helps.  Use  what 
your  doctor  would  advise. 

The  best  help  is  Phillips  Milk  of 
Magnesia.  For  the  50  years  since  its 
invention  it  has  remained  standard 
with  physicians.  You  will  find  noth¬ 
ing  else  so  quick  in  its  effect,  so  harm¬ 
less,  so  efficient. 

One  tasteless  spoonful  in  water  neu¬ 
tralizes  many  times  its  volume  in  acid. 
The  results  are  immediate,  With  no 


bad  after-effects.  Once  you  learn  this 
fact,  you  will  never  deal  with  excess 
acid  in  the  crude  ways.  Go  learn — 
now — why  this  method  is  supreme  and 
why  it  has  replaced  other  things. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 
sicians  for  50  years  in  correcting  ex¬ 
cess  acids.  25c  and  50c  a  bottle — any 
drugstore. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the 
U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  The 
Charles  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessor  Charles  H. 
Phillips  since  1875. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 

of  American  shipowners.  I  did  not  give 
Corvet  this  as  my  reason;  and  he  made 
me  at  that  time  a  very  strange  coun¬ 
ter-proposition — which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand,  and  which  en¬ 
tailed  the  very  obliteration  of  my  name 
which  I  was  trying  to  avoid.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  I  accept  a  partnership  in 
his  concern  on  a  most  generous  basis, 
but  that  the  name  of  the  company  re¬ 
main  as  it  was,  merely  Corvet  and 
Spearman.  Spearman’s  influence  and 
mine  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  my 
name  to  appear;  since  then,  the  firm 
name  has  been  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and 
Spearman. 

“Our  friendship  had  strengthened 
and  ripened  during  those  years.  The 
intense  activity  of  Corvet’s  mind, 
which  as  a  younger  man  he  had  direct¬ 
ed  wholly  to  the  shipping,  was  directed, 
after  he  had  isolated  himself  in  this 
way,  to  other  things.  He  took  up  al¬ 
most  feverishly  an  immense  number 
of  studies — strange  studies  most  of 
them  for  a  man  whose  youth  had  been 
almost  violently  active  and  who  had 
once  been  a  lake  captain.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  they  all  were — geology,  eth¬ 
nology,  nearly  a  score  of  subjects;  he 
corresponded  with  various  scientific 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

MEN  MAKING  $78  to  $119  weekly  showing  home 
owners  beautiful  4  color  illustrations  of  our  dependable 
guaranteed  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Pay  weekly.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  Full-part 
time.  Permanent.  PERRY  NURSERIES,  Desk  A-2A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OVD  ESTABLISHED  NURSERY  firm  desires  to 
make  connection  with  reliable  party  to  book  orders  for 
fruit  trees,  raspberries,  asparagus  and  ornamental 
stock.  Full  or  part  time.  Pay  weekly.  No  experience  or 
Investment  necessary.  Free  equipment.  KNIGHT  & 
BOSTWICK,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  MARRIED  farmer  who  is  a  good  tractor 
operator.  State  last  salary  received,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  35,  American  Agriculturist. 


WANTED  A  MARRIED  man  who  has  experience  in 
orchard  work.  State  last  salary  received,  experience  and 
references.  BOX  40,  American  Agriculturist. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm,  from  30  to  40 
years  old,  must  be  good  milker  and  first  class  worker. 
$50  per  month  and  board,  no  old  men  or  boys  answer. 
SUte  age.  nationality.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring, 
Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED  to  represent  jobber.  All  or  part  time. 
State  territory  wanted.  BOX  80,  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  open  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes-hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
"Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  2082  C  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS:  Up  to  $16  day  and  New  Buick  Auto  offered. 
Sell  groceries.  Over  400  items  for  every  home.  Steady- 
job.  Your  groceries  about  half  price.  Send  for  new 
free  plan.  HARLEY  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-2266,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED:  The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


MIDDLE  AGED  COUPLE  would  like  position  as 
companions  or  caretakers  on  small  estate.  Write  for 
references  BOX  82,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  percales,  ginghams, 
voiles,  etc.  4  yards  or  more  of  each.  Pay  postman 
$1.95  plus  postage.  All  wool  Jersey  54  inches  wide  $1. 
Velour  assorted  colors,  suitable  for  pillows  and  rugs, 
all  sizes  4  pounds  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE 
CO.,  95  B.  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


7  POUNDS  OF  PATCHWORK  percales  $1.  3  pounds 
assorted  silks  $1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  $1.  Pay 
postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  or  velvets 
,25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 

.‘Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  in  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts:  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
in  all  provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  high¬ 
est  Quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world. 
Grain -growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry, 
mixed  farming  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last  year. 
Write:  C.  G.  SMITH,  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  BUREAU,  38  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 30  cows,  500  hens.  Fully 
equipped,  well  watered,  good  buildings.  ROBERT 
CAIRNS,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT,  250  acres  fertile  land  including 
complete  farm  equipments — grade  A  dairy  barn  and 
milkhouse  for  forty  cows,  new  building  for  young  stock 
or  piggery,  10  room  dwelling  house,  running  water  and 
plumbing,  bams  and  buildings  in  excellent  condition, 
operated  by  owners  for  past  15  years,  located  in  village 
of  Sharon  Springs.  Win  rent  only  to  right  man  who 
will  furnish  own  stock.  For  particulars  write  to  WHITE 
SULPHUR  SPRINGS  COMPANY,  1775  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE,  Chautauqua  County  farm,  105  acres. 
H.  P.  FINNEY,  Greensburg  Ave.,  East  McKeesport.  Pa. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply,  $1.35  per  rolL  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  MHlis.  Mass. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4 — $17.00  per  M; 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 


EARN  A  FINE  WATCH  in  addition  to  a  good  profit 
by  selling  Lehigh  Hydrate  or  Lehigh  Ground  Burnt 
Lime  in  straight  or  assorted  cars.  Lower  cost  and 
higher  quality.  Full  particulars  upon  request.  Write 
ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 
successful.  School.  BOX  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


PRINTING — 250  envelopes,  white.  6%,  $1.00.  Letter¬ 
heads,  8%xll.  Statements,  Billheads,  Business  Cards, 
Shipping  Tags,  same  price.  Postpaid.  EDWIN  F. 
KEITH,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  LABELS.  Order  early!  Stationery, 
cards,  tags,  butterwrappers,  reasonable.  Samples,  price 
list  free.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney.  Vt. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention" 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73K  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION.  A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.  90c: 
5,  $1.25;  10.  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.  60c;  5,  90c; 
10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS.  ,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS — $3.25  brings  to  your  door  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory,  100  mild  mellow  satisfying  smokes,  5%  inches 
long.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Bpx  25,  Dallastown,  Pa. 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $1.00.  Chewing,  $1.25.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  CLARK’S  RIAHR  PLANTATION,  116,  Hazel, 
Kentucky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACETYLENE.  Fixtures,  lighters,  catalogue  free.  Ex¬ 
change  old  for  up  to  date.  200  lb.  generator.  STAND - 
ISH  LIGHTING,  Naples.  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES  ETC.,  Sanitary  way.  Free  booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  Christ.  Wonderful  Bible 
evidence.  Free  book.  A.  MEGIDDO  MISSION,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


HENLEY’S  RECIPE  BOOK  of  recipes  for  manufac¬ 
turing  every  day  commodities.  807  pages,  price  $4.00. 
Catalogue  free.  HENRY  GOCHNAUER,  West  Willow. 
Pa. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30,  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLYr  CO..  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


FOX  TRAPPING  METHODS.  Water,  dry  land  and 
snow  sets.  Send  for  particulars.  CHESTER  R.  HALL, 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY?  Weave  Colonial  rugs  at 
home,  filling  big  demand.  No  experience  needed.  Now 
reduced  prices,  free  freight  on  Union  Looms.  Catalog 
free.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  parts  for  all  makes  of  cars.  24 
hour  service.  BAILEY"  BROTHERS,  Barre,  Vt. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  ORANGES— Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $1.95  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  103,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE:  Nearly  new  rug  and  carpet  machine. 
Will  weave  any  width  up  to  42  inches.  Already  warped, 
quality  of  warp  and  rug  material  free  with  machine. 
Priced  reasonable.  E.  COYLE,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


societies;  he  has  given  almost  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  such  things 
for  about  twenty  years.  Since  I  have 
known  him,  he  has  transformed  him¬ 
self  from  the  rather  rough,  uncouth— 
though  always  spiritually  minded- 
man  he  was  when  I  first  met  him  into 
an  educated  gentleman  whom  anybody 
would  be  glad  to  know;  but  he  has 
made  very  few  acquaintances  in  that 
time,  and  has  kept  almost  none  of  his 
old  friendships.  He  has  lived  alone  in 
the  house  on  Astor  Street  with  only 
one  servant — the  same  one  all  these 
years. 

“The  only  house  he  has  visited  with 
any  frequency  has  been  mine.  He  has 
always  liked  my  wife;  he  had — he  has 
a  great  affection  for  my  daughter,  who, 
when  she  was  a  child,  ran  in  and  out 
of  his  home  as  she  pleased.  He  would 
take  long  walks  with  her;  he’d  come 
here  sometimes  in  the  afternoon  to 
have  tea  with  her  on  stormy  days;  he 
liked  to  have  her  play  and  sing  to  him. 
My  daughter  believes  now  that  his  dis¬ 
appearance — whatever  has  happened  to 
him — is  connected  in  some  way  with 
herself.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so — ” 


Sherrill  broke  off  and  stood  in 
thought  for  a  moment. 

“Recently  Corvet’s  moroseness  and 
irritability  had  very  greatly  increased; 
he  had  quarreled  frequently  and  bitter¬ 
ly  with  Spearman  over  business  affairs. 
He  had  seemed  more  than  usually 
eager  at  times  to  see  me  or  to  see  my 
daughter;  and  at  other  times  he  had 
seemed  to  avoid  us  and  keep  away.  I 
have  had  the  feeling  of  late,  though  I 
could  not  give  any  actual  reason  for 
it  except  Corvet’s  manner  and  look, 
that  the  disturbance  which  had  op¬ 
pressed  him  for  twenty  years  was 
culminating  in  some  way.  That  culmi¬ 
nation  seems  to  have  been  reached 
three  days  ago,  when  he  wrote  sum¬ 
moning  you  here.  Henry  Spearman, 
whom  I  asked  about  you  when  I  learn¬ 
ed  you  were  coming,  had  never  heard 
of  you;  Mr.  Corvet’s  servant  had  never 
heard  of  you.  .  . 

“Is  there  anything  in  what  I  have 
told  you  which  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  recollect  or  to  explain?” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


With  the  A.  A. 

RADIO  MAN 


Excessive  B-Battery 
Consumption 

WE  receive  a  good  many  complaints 
about  radio  sets  requiring  exces¬ 
sive  B-battery  consumption,  some  of 
which  are  evidently  due  to  excessive  use 
of  the  radio.  A  good  heavy  duty  B-bat¬ 
tery  can  be  expected  to  last  a  five-tube 
set  about  three  months,  where  the  set 
is  used  from  two  to  three  Lours  per 
day.  If  the  set  has  more  tubes  or  is 
used  more  hours  per  day,  the  life  of 
the  B-battery  will  be  correspondingly 
shortened.  Some  of  the  most  likely 
causes  of  excessive  B-battery  consump¬ 
tion  are:  C-battery  absence  or  run 
down;  too  large  a  loud  speaker  or  too 
close  an  adjustment  of  the  working 
parts;  weakened  tubes,  requiring  them 
to  be  forced  for  volume;  a  power  tube 
too  large  for  the  B-battery  used;  leak¬ 
age  in  the  B-battery  circuit.  If  sure 
you  have  excessive  consumption,  bet¬ 
ter  have  a  service  man  check  over  the 
set. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 


*  *  * 

Avoiding  Shocks  from  Loud 
Speakers 

I  find  that  a  severe  shock  is  felt  when 
the  speaker  is  handled.  Is  there  any  way 
to  avoid  this? 

YES.  Use  an  output  filter  on  the  set 
with  a  choke  coil  and  condenser,  & 
an  output  transformer.  This  prevents 
the  actual  plate  voltage  from  reaching 
the  speaker.  If  this  is  not  convenient 
cover  protruding  connectors  wdth  tap& 
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^  The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


If  You  Are  Air-Minded 


THE  rapid  growth  of  aviation  has 
resulted  in  an  immense  amount  of 
interest  in  this  field. 

First,  various  concerns  have  been 
started  to  manufacture  airplanes  and 
in  many  cases,  stock  in  these  concerns 
has  been  sold  to  the  public.  Prospec¬ 
tive  investors  should  remember  that 
investment  in  any  concern  that  is  not 
producing  is  a  speculative  investment. 
Investment  losses  come  not  only  from 
fraudulent  securities  but  from  failure 
of  those  who,  through  various  causes, 
are  unable  to  continue  their  business 
at  a  profit.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
fully  80%  of  all  new  businesses  fail 
to  make  good. 

The  second  point  which  needs  em¬ 
phasis  is  that  many  of  our  younger 
readers  who  are  contemplating  enter¬ 
ing  the  field  as  aviators  should  investi- 


judgment  and  have  the  man's  license 
revoked. 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  ruled 
that  the  State  Insurance  Law  applies 
in  every  case  where  a  judgment  is  se¬ 
cured  after  September  1,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  accident  itself  may 
have  occurred  previous  to  that  date.  In 
other  words,  you  may  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  last  August  and 
if  the  other  driver  was  responsible  for 
the  accident  and  if  judgment  was  re¬ 
turned  against  him  after  September  1, 
1929,  his  license  will  be  suspended  by 
the  State  unless  he  pays  the  judgment. 


Pays  to  be  Released  from 
Contract 


“Thanks  for  the  Check”  | 

YOUR  draft  for  compensation  (? 

of  my  recent  accident  was  8, 
duly  received,  which  I  acknow- 
ledge  with  thanks.  (p 

I  am  a  booster  for  your  paper  o 
and  the  insurance  that  it  carries.  J 
(Signed)  W.  H.  Wing  (p 
Rochester,  Vermont  ^ 


gate  very  thoroughly  before  deciding 
upon  what  school  to  attend.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  do  is  to  write  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Branch  and  ask  them  for  bulletin 
7B  which  gives  valuable  information. 
It  costs  money  to  learn  to  be  an  avi¬ 
ator  and  a  liberal  estimate  of  this  cost 
should  be  made  before  starting  with 
any  school. 


First  Determine  the  Cost 

Students  intending  to  enter  the  avia¬ 
tion  field  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  No  student  may  take  up  flight 
work  without  first  having  received  a 
student’s  license.  This  is  given  after 
a  successful  physical  examination.  To 
obtain  a  mechanics  license,  the  student 
must  have  two  years’  experience  on 
motors,  one  of  which  must  be  on  air¬ 
plane  motors.  A  private  pilot  license 
requires  ten  hours  solo  time.  This  will 
cost  a  student  extra,  usually  twenty 
quires  fifty  hours  of  solo  flights.  To  ob- 
flying  job,  the  student  must  have  a 
limited  commercial  license.  This  re¬ 
quires  fifty  hours  of  solo  flight.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  transport  license  a  student  must 
have  anywhere  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  hours  of  solo  flights.  This 
may  be  obtained  at  the  usual  extra 
cost  of  twenty  dollars  an  hour,  plus 
gas  and  oil,  or  by  breaking  into  the 
field  and  taking  a  chance  of  being  able 
to  build  hours  through  the  company 
they  are  working  for. 

There  is  a  demand  at  this  time  for 
transport  men.  Figures  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  in  Washington 
state  that  there  is  not  a  demand  for 
limited  trained  pilots  at  this  time. 


WE  HAVE  just  received  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  who  just  paid 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  order 
to  be  released  from  a  contract  to  buy 
an  acetylene  plant.  Our  subscriber 
claimed  that  the  plant  was  not  as  re¬ 
presented  to  him. 

Unfortunately,  he  signed  a  contract 
and,  as  everyone  knows,  it  is  the  con¬ 
tract  that  tells  the  story  when  a  dis¬ 
agreement  occurs.  Among  other  things 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  contract 
which  stated  that  in  case  the  contract 
was  cancelled  the  company  could  col¬ 
lect  one-third  the  price  of  the  plant. 
So  far  as  we  know  the  clause  in  the 
contract  was  entirely  legal  and  the 
only  way  to  avoid  payment  would  be 
to  prove  misrepresentation  in  court. 

We  are  calling  this  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  for  two  reasons :  First, 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  everyone  the 
importance  of  reading  carefully  any 
contract  before  it  is  signed.  Second, 
that  agents  selling  some  acetylene 
plants  appear  to  be  using  what  is  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  high  pressure  ■ 
methods.  The  high  pressure  salesman 
makes  many  statements  and  promises 
in  an  attempt  to  get  a  signature  on  a 
contract  in  order  to  collect  his  com¬ 
mission.  After  the  signature  is  secured 


■$ 


l 

}  “I 


There  Is  No  Charge 


RECEIVED  a  check  for  $68.- 
50  from  the  company  and  I 


1 


a  iiuiu  tuc  Luuipaiiy  dull  M.  a 

am  sure  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  (j[ 
I  never  would  have  gotten  my  Q 
money.  I  am  ready  and  willing  \ 
to  pay  you  for  your  trouble.  I 
shall  never  be  without  your  paper 
for  the  protection  it  affords  and 
for  your  kindness.  This  deal  is  * 
settled  and  I  am  surely  grateful  S 
to  you  for  your  help.”  * 


he  seems  to  have  little  interest  in  the 
complaints  the  buyer  may  have. 

We  have  absolutely  nothing  against 
acetylene  plants.  Under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  give  excellent  satis-  j 
faction.  However  we  suggest  that  any¬ 
one  who  contemplates  buying  one  take 
plenty  of  time  to  study  the  plant  and 
to  read  the  contract  before  signing  it. 


About  Auto  Insurance  Law 

IN  THE  November  2nd  issue  we  cal¬ 
led  attention  to  a  case  where  a  New 
York  State  subscriber  had  his  car 
seriously  damaged  in  an  accident.  At 
that  time  we  stated  that  had  the  ac¬ 
cident  occurred  after  September  1,  it 
flight  have  been  possible  to  secure  a 

iSii 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


Quick  Action  Nabs  Chicken 
Thief 

HROUGH  quick  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing,  Charles  W.  Spencer  of  New 
Lebanon,  recently  caught  a  chicken 
thief.  He  had  already  missed  chickens 
on  several  occasions  and  on  hearing  a 
commotion  in  his  poultry  house  one 
night  he  hurriedly  dressed,  took  his 
gun  and  went  outdoors.  He  caught  up 
with  one  of  the  men  after  chasing  him 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  turned 
him  over  to  State  Trooper  I.  P.  Clark. 
Later  the  man  caught,  a  negro  named 
Charles  Murphy,  was  committed  to  the 
Hudson  Jail  pending  a  hearing  before 
the  Grand  Jury  by  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Ross  Rider. 


are 
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designed  to  use  these 

famous  tubes 


E.F.  McDONALD,  Jr.— President,  ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 


says:  "We  determine  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  of  our  receiving 
sets  by  using  RCA  Radiotrons. 
That  is  because  they  materially 


enhance  the  reception  of  our  in¬ 
struments.  We  urge  our  dealers 
to  recommend  them  for  initial 
equipment  and  for  replacement.” 


RCA  RADIOTROII 


RCA— RADIOTRON  COMPANY,  INC. 


lyemonsrrdTmq  me 

lYMAN  TOOL 


This  handy  combination  tool  Is 
•  quick,  easy  seller.  $16.00  a 
day  is  easy.  Some  make  $30  a 
day.  Uaed  daily  on  farm.  Doea 
work  of  ten  men.  Low  price. biff 
rofit.  No  experience  needed, 
ork  full  time  or  spare  time. 

Only  Tool  of  Its  Kind 

rails  posts,  pipes,  roots,  small 
stumps  ,  jacks  tip  trucks,  tractors, 
wasrons;  lifts  buildinrs;  stratchss 
fences;  splieea  wire;  makes  cider 
press;  a  dandy  rim  tool,  etc.  Mo 
ey  back  guarantee.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Lifts,  pulls  or  pushes  with  8 
TON  CAPACITY. 

Start  Now — Write  Us  ! 

K.  L.  McFarland,  Mont.,  sold  eight  In 
afternoon.  N.  F.  Kranz.  S.  D.,  made 
$15.00  in  6  hours.  You  can  make  this 
money,  too.  Live  man  wanted  In  avery 
eonnty.  Get  our  amazing  new  sales  plan 
— It's  a  money-maker  for  you. 

HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B-100,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


Fully  Guaranteed 


looting 

Lightning  Proof 
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ARMC0  INC0T  IRON  BS* 

It  does  net  pay  to  bay  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armcc  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  tend  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta  49  Middletown,  O. 


_ Select  from  44  Styles#  colors  and  sizes 

__  Mead  Bicycles.  Ride  and  exhibit  sample 
RANGER  and  make  money. 

Factory  to  Ridmr:^ Vo 

Days*  Free  Trial,  direct  from  FACTORY.  Get 
oar  marvelous  offers.  Easy  Payments.  $5  down. 


Tires 

A.  E st an  It 


lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts,  eqaip- 

_ _ ment, and  repairs  at  half  asaaJ  price. 

Estaoll'hed  36  years. 

Write  us 
today  for 

Dept.  H29S,  Chtotfe  'rM~ta'°g 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Turn  Idle  Acres 
Into  Profit  with — 


Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

Cut  your  brush  land,  cutover  timber  land,  hard  baked 
pastures,  drained  bogs  and  swamps  under  profitable 
cultivation  with  the  Clark  "Cutaway"  Junior  Bush  A 
Bog  Clow  and  Harrow. 

This  implement  was  designed  especially  for  such 
work — work  that  would  soon  wreck  ordinary  tillage 

tools. 

It's  just  the  implement  for  any  kind  of  heavy  disk¬ 
ing  or  plowing  jobs — great  for  com  stubble,  heavy  or¬ 
chard  sod  and  for  turning  under  cover  crops. 

It’s  fitted  with  extra  heavy  big  disks,  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp. 

Forged  disks  found  only  on  genuine  "Cutaway"  tools 
— won't  crack,  break  or  chip.  They’re  unconditionally 
guaranteed  for  3  years. 

Bush  &  Bog  Jr.  has  steel  frame.  Constructed  so  2 
good  horses  pull  it  easily  (also  furnished  with  tractor 
hitch  at  no  extra  cost.) 

The  Clark  "Cutaway"  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  is  also 
made  in  larger  sires  for  4  horses  and  tractors. 

FREE — Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells 
more  about  the  Junior  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow 
and  describes  22  types  and  101  sizes  of  disk  tillage 
tools.  Valuable  book.  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage."  also 
sent  FREE  with  catalog. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

83  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book. 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Address  . . . . . . . . 


FREE — NEW — ready  for  YOU  .  .  .  this  sensational,  money- 
saving  Kalamazoo  Book  .  .  .  Still  Greater  Values ,  Radically 
Reduced  First  Payments ,  FREE  FREIGHT .  Spring  SALE 
prices  now  in  effect.  Mail  coupon! 


seo  Styles  and  Sizes 

More  colorful,  more  attractive  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges  and  Combination  Gas  and 
Coal  Ranges  with  new  features — NEW 
Gas  Stoves— NEW  Oil  Ranges — improved 
Furnaces — C  a  b  i  n  e  t  Heaters — Gasoline 
Ranges — Electric  Ranges  .  .  .  200  styles 
and  sizes  of  quality  stoves,  ranges,  and 
furnaces.  Also  Washing  Machines,  Re¬ 
frigerators,  and 
other  Household 
Good  s — all  Big 
Values. 


Send  Us  a  Rough  Sketch  of  Your  Home— 
We’ll  Send  You  FREE  Furnace  Plans 


Factory  Prices 
Save  You 
i/S  to  i/a 

Write  t  o  d  a  y — a 
thrill  for  thrifty 
families  on  every 
page !  More  bar¬ 
gains  than  in  20 
big  stores.  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  that 
save  you  1/3  to 

1/2.  Values  that  _ _ 

are  unbelievable. 

Quality  that  is 

unbeatable.  Easy  terms  that  make  your 
dreams  of  beauty  and  comfort  come  true. 


w 

Pmr. 


©fcelee  ©I  S  €©!©rs 

Mail  Coupon!  See  how  you  can  brighten 
your  kitchen  and  lighten  your  work  with 
a  cheerful,  colorful  Kalamazoo  porcelain 
enamel  Coal  and  Wood,  or  Combination 
Gas  and  Coal  range.  Your  choice  of  Nile 
Green,  Pearl  Gray,  Delft  Blue,  Ivory  Tan, 
or  Black,  trimmed  in  glistening  nickel — 
as  easy  to  celan  as  a  china  dish.  Mod- 

ernize  your 
kitchen  —  beauti¬ 
fy  your  home. 
A 1 1  Kalamazoo 
ranges  approved 
by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute. 

Beautiful 
Cabinet  Heats*** 

There’s  a  lot  of 
winter  left — order 
your  new  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Cabinet  Heater 
now.  Enjoy  it  for 
several  months. 
The  newest  ones 
heat  3  to  6  rooms. 
Hold  fire  overnight. 
Handsomely  fin¬ 
ished  in  black  or  Walnut  Porcelain  Enamel, 
$38.25  up.  Several  models  shown  in  this  new 
FREE  book. 


,  If  you  are  interested  in  a  fur- 

,  race  just  send  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  floor  plan  of  your  house. 
^rn‘  We’ll  furnish  FREE  plans — 
— - show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  in¬ 

stall  your  own  furnace.  Thou¬ 
sands  have.  Exclusive  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace  features  are :  Hot 
Blast  Fire  Pot — new  ring  type 
radiators — easy  shaking  grates 
—upright  shaker.  You  save 
from  $40  to  $60  on  a  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace.  You  make  another 
saving  of  $50  by  installing  it 
yourself. 


7IMOO  Satisfied  Customers 

Send  for  this  new  book!  Read  how  750,- 
000  satisfied  customers  have  made  big 
savings  by  buying  direct  from  factory. 
Learn  about  Kalamazoo’s  29-year  repu¬ 
tation  for  highest  quality.  Find  out  about 
Kalamazoo’s  easy  terms,  as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly  and  a  Year  to  Pay — 
Kalamazoo’s  30  day  FREE  Trial  and  360 
days’  approval  test — Kalamazoo’s  5-Year 
Guarantee  on  materials  and  workman- 
Ship— KalarmgQo^Sj $100,000  bank  bond 
guarantee/Qf  satis^a^^011 — Kalamazoo’s 
24-hour£ftipments .  \ 


‘3/  received  tho  range  in  good  v 
fP/zition.  We  are  very  well  \ 
/flsed  with  it.  It  has  proved  sat- 
i„aetory  in  every  respect,  Every - 
seeing  it  exclaims,  ‘Oh!  what 
L 'pretty  stove!*  It  is  the  best 
n/ater  and  baker  we  ever  had. 

W.  P.  Shaffstall  and  Wife 
R.F.D.  No.  3,  Franklin,  Pa. 


A fe©ve  A11  Slu^Qoalitv 

You  simply  can’t  get  better  quality.  Why? 
The' reasons  are:  First,  Kalamazoo  special¬ 
izes — Kalamazoo  stoves  and  furnaces  are 
built  complete  in  our  big  13-acre  factory. 
We  make  nothing  but  stoves  and  furnaces. 
Second,  Kalamazoo  has  tremendous  buying 
power — that  means  purchasing  the  best  raw 
materials  at  lowest  prices.  Third,  big  scale 
production  enables  us  to  manufacture  ef¬ 
ficiently  at  extremely  low  cost.  By  selling 
direct,  eliminating  all  "in-between”  profits, 
you  get  absolute  rock-bottom  factory  prices. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  new  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 
sol  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

'‘‘Received  our  “Peerless*  in 
perfect  order.  We  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  it.  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  duplicate  it 
at  any  of  the  stores  or  fac¬ 
tories  in  Chicago  for  less  than 
$150.00  to  $175.00.” 

Mrs.  Herman  DeWitt 
V-  Chicago,  HI. 


;4  K&l&m&zoe 

Direct  to  You 


STILL 

GREATER 

VALUES 


RADICALLY  REDUCED 


DOWN  PAYMENTS 


FREE 

FREIGHT 


FREE 

toYou 


All  prices 
lightly  higher 
he  far  West 


Ranges 

*41” 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


□  Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (x)  in  column  at  left 

to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 


Gasoline 

Ranges 

Cabinet 

Heaters 


Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


Gas  &  combi-  I  1  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

□ 

□ 

Pipe  Furnaces  j  j 

□ 

□ 


Name.. 


Direct  Heat 
Furnaces 

Oil  Stoves 

Household 

'  Goods 


( Please  print  name  plainly). 


Address.. 


□ 


City . State.. 


Book  Saves  Yku 
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Kalamazoo  Stoves 
and  Ranges  approved 
by  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute 


An  Underground  Farm — What  Is  the  Crop?  See  Page  11 


What  Is  Wrong  with  the  Dairy  Business,  By  E.  R.  Eastman  — 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway 
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$1.00  per  year 


FEBRUARY  8,  1930 


Published  Weekly 
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Unlock  the  Storehouse 
or  Plant  Food 
in  Your  Soil 

■with  a  Good  Disk  Harrow 


Locked  in  the  soil  is  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  plant  food  waiting 
to  be  released  for  the  benefit  of 
your  crops.  A  John  Deere  Disk 
Harrow  is  the  master  key  that 
unlocks  the  buried  treasure,  pene¬ 


trating  the  hard,  weedy  or  stub- 
bled  surface,  pulverizing  the 
lumps  of  plowed  ground,  mixing 
the  soil  and  making  available 
plant  food  so  necessary  in  the 
growing  of  your  crops. 


If  s  Strong 
and 

Flexible 


Use  the 
JOHN  DEERE 
Model  B 


For  nearly  half  a  century  the 
John  Deere  Model  B  Disk  Har¬ 
row  has  been  helping  thousands 
of  farmers  to  greater  profits 
through  its  superior  performance. 
In  uneven  fields  where  flexibility 
is  essential  to  even  penetration, 
the  Model  B  is  supreme. 

The  pivoted  yoke  controlled  by 


powerful  pressure  spring  and 
third  lever  allows  one  gang  to  rise 
over  an  obstruction  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  work  of  the  other  gang. 

Tractor  harrow  strength  is 
built  into  the  Model  B.  It  can 
be  quickly  converted  into  a  dou¬ 
ble-action  disk  harrow  by  adding 
a  rear  section  which  we  .can  fur¬ 
nish. 


Two  Diskings 

After  the  John  Deere  Model  L 
has  been  over  your  field  you’ll 
find  a  real  job  of  double  disking. 
The  soil  is  worked  thoroughly 
the  full  width  of  the  harrow, 
every  trip. 

The  famous  John  Deere  Yield¬ 
ing  Lock  Coupling  keeps  the  rear 
disks  in  proper  alignment  so  they 


in  One  Trip 

cut  out  ridges  left  by  the  front 
disks. 

Oscillating  scrapers  and  double- 
bar  riveted  gang  frames  are  new 
improvements. 

Remember,  all  John  Deere 
Disk  Harrows  have  long-wearing, 
heat-treated  Alloy  Steel  Disks. 


See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Write  for  folder  describing  the  machine  in 
which  you  are  interested*  ^Vrite  to  John  Deere*  Moline*  Illinois,  and  ask  for 
Booklet— BH-  8 1 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATORS 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40%  uses  all  waste  heat. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sare  to  say: 
”1  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


,  Tobacco,  Toma- 
r  toe.  Sweet  Pota 


f  toe.  Cabbage,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  *tc. — 
,  properly  set,  watered  and  covered  m  one 
'  operation  by  this  easily  operated  $6.00 
_  plant  setter.  No  waiting  for  wet  weather. 
f  Every  plant  set  this  way  will  grow.  Acr~ 
I  yield  will  be  greater  and  planting  cost  will 
1  be  much  less  compared  to  old-fashioned  way. 
I  Save  money.  Get  a  better  crop.  Obtain 
|  Masters  Rapid  Plant  Setters  from  your  dealer 
now  or  write  for  free  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4916  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  D.  CHICAGO 


MASTERS  RAPID 
PLANT  SETTER 
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Potomac  Grange  Number  1 

State  Master  Freestone  Installs  Officers 


ASSISTANT  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Rennick  W.  Dunlap  was  in¬ 
stalled  Worthy  Master  of  Potomac 
Grange  No.  1,  Wednesday  evening,  Jan¬ 
uary  8.  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Interlak¬ 
en,  N.  Y.,  master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  and  member  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Grange  Executive  Committee, 
acted  as  installing  officer.  He  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  performed. 

The  installation  services  were  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  sumptuous  turkey  dinner 
which  was  attended  by  practically  all 
the  200  local  members  and  several  vis¬ 
iting  Grangers.  Visitors  included  Sher¬ 
man  J.  Lowell,  formerly  master  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  and  National 
Master,  now  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission;  H.  Paul  Bestor  of 
Missouri,  Federal  Land  Bank  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  Representatives  John  C. 
Ketcham  of  Michigan,  James  G.  Strong 
of  Kansas,  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas  and 
John  E.  Rankin  of  Mississippi.  Major 
William  King  of  Ballston,  Va.,  97,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Order  57 
years,  did  the  turkey  dinner  full  just¬ 
ice.  Due  to  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  Executive  Committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  January  7  to  10,  A.  S.  Goss  of 
Washington  State,  C.  L.  Eckert  of  Il¬ 
linois  and  Fred  -J.  Freestone  of  New 
York,  members:  and.  National  Master 
L.  J.  Taber,  ex  officio  member,  were 
enabled  to  attend.  It  was  the  first' 
meeting  for  Mr.  Freestone,  who  was 
elected  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Grange  held  in  Seattle, 
succeeding  Leslie  R.  Smith  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

National  Grange  Has  Birthday 

Additional  interest  attached  to  the 
event  because  it  marked  the  sixty- 
second  birthday  of  the  National  Grange, 
which  was  organized — in  Washington 
principally  by  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Potomac  Grange 
No.  1  was  created  about  the  same  time 
for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the 
ritualistic  work  of  the  Order.  Norman 
J.  Coleman,  first  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  a  former  master.  After  it  had 
been  dormant  for  several  years,  Poto¬ 
mac  Grange  was  reorganized  in  1924 
as  a  regular  working  unit  of  the  Order. 
It  now  ranks  in  a  subordinate  position, 
but  Worthy  Master  Dunlap  hopes  to 
have  it  recognized  by  the  National 
Grange  on  a  par  with  state  organiza¬ 
tions  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  Its  membership  was  drawn  large¬ 
ly  from  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Joining  the  junior  branch  of  Scioto 
Grange  No.  64,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  11, 
Mr.  Dunlap  has  been  a  member  of  the 
order  forty-six  years.  His  parents  were 
members  of  one  of  the  pioneer  Granges 
of  the  Buckeye  State  back  in  the  days 
when  farmers  and  their  wives  consid¬ 
ered  it  as  all  in  the  day's  work  to  har¬ 
ness  old  Dobbin  to  a  wagon  and  drive 
25  miles  or  more  to  a  meeting. 

A  Descendant  of  Benjamin 
.Franklin 

The  Assistant  Secretary  is  also  a 
practical  farmer  and  has  been  closely 
identified  with  agriculture  all  his  life. 
Born  on  a  farm  in  the  rich  Scioto  Val¬ 


ley,  he  still  owns  and  operates  a  farm 
near  the  scene  of  his  boyhood  days, 
Mr.  Dunlap  traces  his  lineage  back  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  is  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  George  Rennick,  pioneer 
settler  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  and  the 
first  importer  of  Shorthorn  cattle  from 
England  to  this  country. 

In  his  address,  following  the  instal¬ 
lation  services,  Worthy  Master  Dunlap 
made  this  rather  significant  statement: 

"Oiir  vocation  has  been  in  a  precar- 
ious  condition  during  the  past  number 
of  years.  I  am  indeed  surprised  that 
during  the  recent  past  there  have  notfc 
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arisen  alliances,  red  organizations  and 
a  greater  manifestation  of  unrest  n 
among  our  rural  people;  and  I  am  a: 
very  positive,  had  not  our  organization  I 
and  our  sister  farm  organizations  P 
been  in  existence  and  exercised  good  I 
judgment  and  guided  our  farm  people] 
during  the  recent  troublesome  times  I 
which  tried  rural  Folks’  souls,  that  we 


’6| 

should  have  had  among  the  citizens  ofB 

P-l 


the  country  many  more  Reds,  Bolshe 
viks,  possibly  revolutionists,  than  have  | 
been  able  to  get  a  foothold.” 


Stressing  the  urgent  need  for  greater! 
social  activities  within  the  Grange, he  ■ 


H 


said : 

‘‘It  has  been  said  by  some  tnat  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  or  occasions  of  relax¬ 
ation  are  a  waste  of  time.  To  this  I|>e 
must  positively  disagree.  The  tendency 
in  this  day  and  age  is  to  run  our  phy¬ 
sical  and'  mental  machinery  on  high 
and  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  give  it 
little  chance  for  relaxation  and  diver-hf 
sion  from  the  serious  things  of  life.  He 
fact,  I  am  certain  recreation  and  so¬ 
cial  activities,  if  not  carried  to  extrem¬ 
es,  enable  us  to  do  more  and  better 
work  during  the  remaining  hours." 

Mr.  Dunlap  strongly  endorsed  the^ 
movement  to  build  a  national  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Grange  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

National  Master  L:  J.  Taber  spoke 


of 


briefly. — P.  L.  Plyler. 


Where  To  Go  For  Help 


GRANGES  and  clubs  are  always 
seeking  for  satisfactory  musical 
numbers  on  their  programs  and  any 
one  who  can  render  a  vocal  solo  or  play 
a  musical  instrument  acceptably  us¬ 
ually  gets  all  the  calls  he  can  manage 
and  sometimes  more.  Many  granges 
have  orchestras  and  many  more  could] 
have  them  by  offering  the  right  en¬ 
couragement. 

The  National  Music  League,  113  w. 
57th  St.,  New  York  City  has  helpful! 
programs  for  such  occasions.  All  that! 
is  necessary  is  to  send  a  two-cent-0l 
stamp  for  mailing  and  ask  fur  one  ofj 
the  following  programs  which  are  in-! 
tended  to  emphasize  American  music! 
and  its  history:  1.  ‘‘Who  Taught  Amer-1 
ica  to  Sing?”  (Our  Musical  Heritage)^ 
2.  ‘‘I  Hear  America  Singing”  (Amer-g 
ican  Folk  Songs);  3.  ‘‘Three  Centuries | 
of  American  Song”;  4.  “America’s  n 
Greatest  Composer”  (Edward  McDo-g 
well  1 .  Other  programs  are  to  follow.  I 
The  Music  League  is  non-profit  makg 
ing  but  is  supported  by  prominentf 
music  patrons  who  recognize  the  neec 
for  good  music  in  rural  sections  as 
xtirnii  in  thp  la.rs’e  cities. 
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We  Get  for  Eggs  This  Year  ? 

Some  Facts  and  Figures  That  Poultry  men  Want  to  Know 


HE  new  year  opened  with  egg  and  poultry 
markets  in  a  good  position.  Behind  is  a  year 
when  both  farmers  and  dealers  made 
money.  Egg  production  in  1929,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  receipts  at  the  four  leading  markets,  was 
atrut  3  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 


By  MARILLA  ADAMS  the  larger  number  of  hens  carried  over  and  the 

for  poultrymen.  This  is  painting  the  picture  with  increased  number  of  pullets  saved  for  layers, 
very  broad  lines.  It  is  well  to  go  back  and  fill  in  The  chicken  crop  was  late  hatched  last  year  so 
some  of  the  finer  details.  that  the  pullet  crop  has  not  come  into  production 

Holdings  of  shell  eggs  on  January  1,  1930,  to-  as  early  as  some  years.  With  more  pullets  and 
tailed  only  71,000  cases  compared  with  1,41 5, 000  hens  laying,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  re- 


■ices  paid  to  producers,  at  times  the  . . . . . ceipts  of  eggs  during  the  flush  season 


highest  at  the  corresponding  period 
;ii|ce  1920,  averaged  more  than  enough 
hither  than  in  1928  to  offset  the  de- 
cl  tie  in  output,  so  that  the  cash  egg 
m  iney  received  by  producers  was  the 
la  gest  on  record.  Prices  of  poultry 
re  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
igpo,  and  the  quantity  sold  was  some- 
at  larger  than  in  1928,  so  that  total 
ome  from  sales  of  poultry  exceed¬ 
ed  he  280  million  dollars  received  in 
igp,  also  establishing  a  new  high 
Bord. 

"\head  lies  the  prospect  of  another 
h  of  favorable  prices  although 


A  Good  Time  to  Cut  Production  Costs 

IF  we  all  knew  exactly  what  would  happen  within  the  next  year,  it  would 
be  easier  to  make  monev.  Although  nr»  ran  m-^rlirf  exact c 


be  easier  to  make  money.  Although  no  one  can  predict  what  eggs  and 
poultry  will  bring,  there  are  a  number  of  facts  which  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject  and  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  person  in 
the  poultry  business. 

Like  every  other  business,  the  industry  has  its  ups  and  downs.  For  the 
past  several  years  conditions  have  been  fairly  favorable  and  judging  from 
past  experience  there  will  come  a  time  sooner  or  later  when  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  show  satisfactory  profits.  We  are  not  mentioning  this 
to  be  pessimistic,  but  simply  to  remind  our  readers  that  this  is  an  excellent 
time  to  take  advantage  of  every  possible  method  of  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  production.  There  are  always  some  poultrymen  who  make  money  and 
there  are  always  some  who  lose.  Profit  consists  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  production  and  receipts.  The  man  who  studies  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  cuts  his  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  will  al- 

_  ,  ways  be  in  a  favorable  position.  -  --  - j  r - — . 

faimers  may  have  to  work  more  ef- _  The  combined  cost  of  a  bushel  of  com. 

fently  to  obtain  the  same  margin  of  . . . ‘ .  wheat  and  oats,  the  principal  poultry 


will  be  larger  than  last  year  unless,  of 
course,  the  weather  goes  "haywire.” 
With  larger  supplies  in  view,  egg  prices 
may  be  lower  than  last  spring.  The 
normal  increase  in  demand  from  year 
to  year  is  not  enough  to  absorb  a  gain 
of^  per  cent  in  production  and  if  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  bring  some  further  re¬ 
duction  in  consumer  demand,  it  might 
take  lower  prices  to  move  even  as 
many  eggs  as  were  distributed  so 
easily  last  year. 

Feed  costs  are  expected  to  be  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  particularly  during 
the  season  of  heavy  egg  production. 


irbfit  as  in  1929.  Flocks  are  larger  than  at  the 
inning  of  1929.  Under  normal  weather  con- 
li  ions,  more  eggs  will  be  available  this  year 
;h;.n  last.  Poultry  receipts,  also,  are  likely  to  ex- 
;e:d  those  of  1929,  and,  in  addition,  larger  stocks 
jf  frozen  poultry  must  be  moved  into  consump- 
;idr.  Feed  supplies  are  less  plentiful  and  the  cost 
)f  poultry  rations  may  be  higher,  at  least  until 
h :  new  crops  begin  to  come  on  the  market  next 
fa  1.  Demand  during  the  last  few  months  has  re- 
3e  ;ted  the  setback  to  industry  somewhat,  but  con- 
su  nption  has  remained  really  better  than  might 
)e  expected  in  view  of  the  relatively  high  prices. 
I  nditions  are  considered  comparable  with  those 
it  the  beginning  of  1928,  which  was  a  good  year 


cases  on  January  1,  1929,  and  a  five-year  average 
on  that  day  of  1,225,000  cases  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  egg  year  on 
March  1,  stocks  will  be  entirely  cleaned  out. 
Stocks  of  frozen  eggs  on  January  1,  1930,  totalled 
53,644,000  pounds  compared  with  56,181,000 
pounds  a  year  ago. 

Reports  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  about  20,000  farm  flocks  indicate 
that  about  10  per  cent  more  chickens  were  raised 
last  year  than  in  1928  and  that  the  number  of 
birds  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  1930  was 
about  5  per  cent  larger  than  on  January  1,  1929, 
or  about  the  same  as  two  years  ago. 

Spring  egg  production  will  be  influenced  by 


grains,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1929  was  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year 
since  1924.  Since  August,  however,  the  short 
grain  crops  raised  last  year  have  been  influenc¬ 
ing  costs  and  poultry  feeds  have  been  advancing. 
During  the  last  five  months,  grain  prices  have 
been  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  time  a 
year  previous. 

The  profitable  outcome  of  last  year’s  storage 
operations  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  de¬ 
mand  for  storage  this  spring.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  frozen  egg  industry  also  will  create  an 
added  demand  for  good  eggs  this  spring.  Break¬ 
ers  are  now  taking  high  quality  fresh  eggs 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 


Is  a  Good  Clover  Crop  Worth  the  Cost  ? 

What  Hardy  Seed,  Lime  and  Inoculation  Did  For  Me 


ED  Dover  for  a  few  years  past  has  been 
relatively  high  in  price  and  much  foreign 
seed  has  been  sold  in  this  country.  Some 
of  this  seed  is  very  poorly  adapted  to  our 
is!  here  in  the  North.  In  1926  about  328,750  bu. 
vere  imported,  over  one- fourth  of  a  million,  al- 
Bugh  farmers  are  becoming  enlightened  to 
wfne  extent  on  the  low  value  of  such  seed.  The 
d  staining  law  no  doubt  has  helped  to  a  large 
[ree. 

The  question  of  unadapted  seed  is  far  from 
>efig  settled  by  simply  refusing  to  purchase 
0  eign  seed.  The  greater  part  of  all  clover  seed 
'reduced  here  in  America  is  not  adapted  to  with- 
I  id  many  of  the  severe  winters  of  our  Northern 
|  [tes.  Every  man  buying  clover  seed  should  take 
pains  to  know  where  his  seed  was 
duced.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply 
;nj>w  that  the  seed  is  clean,  pure,  and 
germinate  well. 

I  dy  fjrst  recollection  of  buying 
fo  er  seed  was  to  go  to  the  dealer  and 
00  at  the  clover  seed  through  a  small 
I  ?nifying  glass.  If  no  weed  seeds 
orid  be  seen  the  seed  was  called 
I  No.  1.  This  same  old  method  is 
|  employed  by  some  dealers,  with 
addition  that  the  uninformed 
ler  shows  the  farmer  a  piece  of 
with  germination  and  purity 
marked  on  it.  With  our  modern 
mng  machinery  it  is  comparatively 
to  take  clover  seed  and  remove 
_  shrunken  seed  and  weed  seed, 

I  dng  it  look  very  clean  and  pure. 

I  just  so  long  as  the  farmer  will  con- 
Be  to  accept  clover  seed  without 


By  E.  N.  REED 

knowing  where  it  was  grown  just  so  long  will  the 
seed  dealer  continue  to  offer  such  seed  for  sale. 
In  nearly  every  locality  you  will  find  a  dealer 
who  is  putting  forth  special  effort  to  supply  the 
farmers  with  seed  wdiich  is  adaptable.  In  buying 
clover  seed,  ask  the  dealer  if  he  secures  his  seed 
from  a  source  where  the  origin  has  positively 
been  determined  by  him. 

The  very  first  thing  to  find  out  about  clover 
seed  is  to  know  whether  it  is  adapted  to  your 
locality  or  not.  Purity  and  germination,  of  course, 
are  important  but  not  as  important  by  far  as 
adaptability.  A  few  common  weeds  are  not  as 
harmful  as  the  purest  clover  seed  in  the  world 
that  will  only  winter  kill.  Perhaps  I  had  best 


ler 


At  first  glance  this  is  just  another  hayfield.  However,  it  is  unusual  be¬ 
cause  it  was  taken  on  Mr.  Reed’s  farm  on  September  12,  1929,  How  many 
of  our  readers  cut  as  good  a  second  crop  last  fall ? 


explain  what  I  mean  by  adaptability.  Seed 
which  is  grown  in  a  locality  very  much 
farther  south  than  the  one  in  which  it  is 
to  be  used  is  not  adapted  for  that  locality. 
In  other  words,  clover  seed  grown  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Southern  Ohio,  Southern  Illinois,  South¬ 
ern  Indiana,  or  any  of  the  Southern  states,  would 
not  be  well  adapted  to  New  York  State  as  much 
of  it  would  probably  winter  kill,  unless  New. 
York  State  should  have  a  very  favorable  winter. 
To  avoid  many  clover  failures  here  in  the  North 
each  state  should  grow  more  of  its  own  seed  if 
possible.  If  this  is  not  possible,  only  seed  from 
some  other  state  should  be  used  which  was  grown 
in  a  section  having  as  severe  a  winter  condition 
as  your  own.  There  is  also  another  grave  danger 
and  that  is  not  knowing  how  long  this 
seed  was  grown  in  a  section.  Perhaps 
one  might  purchase  seed  for  use  in 
New  York  State  grown  in  Wisconsin. 
If  the  Wisconsin  grower  used  foreign 
seed  to  produce  his  crop  or  some  from 
a  locality  farther  south  the  chances 
are  this  seed  would  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory  with  the  New  York  grower  as 
it  would  not  have  passed  through  a 
series  of  winters  in  which  the  less 
hardy  plants  would  be  killed  off  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  hardiest.  When  one  strain 
has  been  grown  in  a  locality  for  ten 
or  more  years  it  is  quite  apt  to  be  well 
adapted  to  that  locality  or  others  of 
similiar  weather  conditions. 

There  is  only  a  very  limited  quantity 
of  seed  adapted  to  New  York  State. 

( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Should  the  Telephone  Company 
Raise  Its  Rates? 


efficient.  Certainly  the  service  to  its  subscribers 
is  excellent.  Seven  per  cent,  too,  is  probably  a 
reasonable  rate  of  income  if  it  is  figured  fairly. 
Incidentally,  the  Telephone  Company  is  not  just 
a  few  rich  men  but  is  really  composed  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  stockholders,  many  of 
whom  are  comparatively  poor  people. 

The  whole  question  to  be  decided  is  whether 
the  Telephone  Company  has  over-estimated  the 
value  of  its  property.  There  is  some  probability 
that  it  has,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  public, 
represented  by  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and 
the  Public  Service  Commission  to  make  sure  that 
the  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
Telephone  Company  are  not  excessive.  State 
officials  are  now  working  on  this  problem. 


This  Is  Catalog  Time 


ABOUT  this  time  of  year  the  longer  days  give 
1 


MANY  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State 
have  received  a  notice  from  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  of  increased  rates  ef¬ 
fective  February  i.  Are  these  increases  just? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  one  has  to 
know  whether  the  property  of  the  Telephone 
Company  is  held  at  its  real  value  or  at  a  larger, 
inflated  value.  After  a  long  controversy,  the 
courts  have  finally  decided  that  the  Telephone 
Company  has  a  right  to  a  net  profit  of  not  more 
than  7  per  cent  on  its  investments  after  all  costs 
of  running  its  business  are  paid.  The  costs,  of 
course,  include  all  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
and  employees,  and  all  other  expenses  of  running 
the  business. 

One  of  the  troubles  of  this  whole  business  of 
rate  fixing  by  law  is  that  the  public  has  little  or 
no  control  over  the  salaries  or  other  expenses 
of  the  public  utilities  which  it  tries  to  regulate 
through  Public  Service  Commissions  and  the 
courts.  It  does  little  good,  for  example,  to  state 
that  a  corporation  shsfll  receive  not  more  than 
7  per  cent  above  the  expenses  when  it  is  possible 
for  the  corporation  to  take  profits  out  in  other 
ways,  such  as  paying  too  high  salaries.  The  7  per 
cent  means  nothing  also  if  it  is  figured  on  prop¬ 
erty  held  for  much  more  than  it  is  really  worth 
or  would  sell  for. 

When  the  controversy  started  over  raising  the 
rates,  the  Telephone  Company  claimed  that  its 
property  was  worth  $727,000,000.  This  was  re¬ 
duced  by  one  court  to  a  little  over  $518,000,000, 
and  the  final  court  placed  the  figure  at  a  little 
over  $397,000,000,  or  pretty  nearly  half  of  the 
company’s  first  claim.  Something  must  be  wrong 
with  somebody’s  figures  her.e.  When  the  company 
finally  filed  its  rate  for  an  increase,  it  added  on 
its  own  accord  $133,000,000  to  the  valuations 
fixed  by  court,  claiming  that  the  property  will 
increase  this  amount  from  July  1,  1928  to  July  1, 
1930- 

Farmers  would  be  very  glad  to  get  7  per  cent 
on  their  investment,  and  particularly  so  if,  before 
the  7  per  cent  was  figured,  the  farmer  could  pay 
himself,  and  every  member  of  his  family  who 
worked,  a  substantial  salary,  and  make  a  liberal 
allowance  for  every  other  item  of  expense.  Sup¬ 
pose  also  that  the  farmer’s  property  was  really 
worth  $10,000  but  that  he  was  allowed  to  figure 
his  7  per  cent  on  an  inflated  value  of  $12,000.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  be  fair.  The  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  is  not  guaranteed  7  per  cent  net 
profit.  The  company  may  make  less  than  this.  It 
is  forbidden  to  make  more.  Neither  is  there  any 
proof  that  exorbitant  salaries  are  paid ;  in  fact, 
the  indications  are  that  the  business  is  very 


kthe  first  promise  of  a  new  season  and  a  new 
opportunity  to  wrestle  again  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  another  seed  time  and  harvest. 

In  making  your  plans,  may  we  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  many  fine  catalogs  and  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  various  seed  growers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fertilizers,  farm  machinery  and  other 
supplies  for  agriculture.  These  catalogs  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  statement  about  such 
catalogs  issued  recently  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture: 

“Often  the  catalogs  give  growing  directions  that 
are  valuable  in  the  home  territory  of  the  nursery 
but  cannot  be  used  with  success  in  another  territory; 
get  the  catalog  near  home.  *  *  * 

“Do  not  dismiss  the  pictures  as  lurid  and  impos¬ 
sible  for  most  of  the  pictures  are  made  from  fine 
specimens.  Almost  all  of  the  illustrations  are  made 
from  the  photographs  and  the  color  work  is  carefully 
done.  *  *  * 

“Early  ordering  brings  prompt  service.  Seeds  may 
come  at  once  but  living  plants  not  until  they  can 
be  cared  for  properly.  *  *  * 

“For  winter  reading,  after  the  catalogs,  get  some 
of  the  many  special  instructions  offered  by  nurseries. 
Some  of  these  are  fairly  large,  well-illustrated  pam¬ 
phlets  on  growing  flowers  from  seed;  growing  bulbs, 
growing  roses,  rock  garden  plants,  water  lilies,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  catalogs  give  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  sowing  of  seeds,  culture  of  sweet 
peas,  asters,  and  planting  tables  for  bulbs.” 

For  the  names  of  reliable  firms  furnishing 
farm  and  home  supplies  of  all  kinds,  consult  the 
advertising  columns  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  and  remember  that  the  advertisements  are 
guaranteed. 


some  of  the  questions  we  would  like  you  t 
discuss. 

Letters  should  not  be  over  four  hundred  wore 
in  length  and  the  contest  will  close  on  March  1 
Naturally,  both  tenants  and  farm  owners  are  i 
terested,  so  we  are  giving  prizes  for  both  classe 
We  will  pay  $3  for  the  first  prize,  $2  for  th 
second,  and  $1  for  each  letter  published  from  th 
tenants,  and  the  same  for  the  letters  from  th 
owners.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  th 
Editorial  Department,  American  Agriculturis 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.- 


What  About  Renting  a  Farm? 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  some  farmers 
1 


Some  Real  Cooperation 

THE  Farmers’  Equity  Cooperative  Creamer 
Association  with  plants  at  Orleans,  Nebrask 
and  Denmark,  Colorado,  announce  that  th 
year  they  manufactured  5,200,000  pounds  of  bu 
ter,  a  two  million  dollar  business  at  a  net  profi 
of  $37,000. 

Here  is  another  proof  that  farmers  can  co 
operate  successfully  when  they  really  set  out 
do  so  and  are  organized  on  the  right  basis. 


Farmers  Eat  Oleo 


^yTE  are  going  to  do  a  little  plain  speakin 


begin  to  think  of  renting  a  farm.  Many  young 
men  get  started  in  the  farm  business  by  sav¬ 
ing  up  a  little  capital  working  as  hired  men,  put¬ 
ting  this  into  cattle  and  equipment  and  renting  a 
farm.  Much  depends,  therefore,  of  the  future 
success  and  happiness  of  these  young  men  and 
their  wives  on  the  kind  of  farm  that  they  rent. 

What  chance,  for  example,  does  a  tenant  have 
on  a  farm  where  the  total  possible  income  will 
not  maintain  one  family,  to  say  nothing  of  paying- 
rent  to  the  owner  of  the  land? 

Choosing  a  farm  to  lease  is  a  grave  problem. 
It  is  an  excellent  way  to  get  started  in  business 
if  conditions  are  such  that  the  tenant  can  make 
money  for  himself  and  for  the  owner.  It  is  an 
excellent  way  also  to  become  discouraged  for  life 
because  of  a  wrong  start.  When  one  gets  on  a 
poor  farm,  trouble  between  the  tenant  and  the 
owner  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  I  he  tenant  feels 
that  the  owner  is  unreasonable ;  the  owner  claims 
that  the  tenant  is  lazy  and  inefficient. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  we 
would  like*  to  get  some  personal  experience  letters 
from  both  tenants  and  owners  that  we  can  pub¬ 
lish  to  help  others.  Therefore,  we  are  planning 
a  little  contest  on  the  following  subject:  “How 
Can  a  Tenant  and  Landlord  Work  Together  so 
that  Both  Will  Profit  by  Their  Association?” 
What  should  be  included  in  the  lease  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  owner  and  tenant?  What  kind 
of  a  farm  should  the  tenant  avoid?  These  are 


The  consumption  of  oleomargarine  is  rap 
idly  increasing.  There  was  an  increase 
31,390,960  pounds  or  10.8%  in  the  production  0 
oleo  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1929  ove 
the  same  period  in  1928. 

Now,  here  is  the  point:  In  some  of  the  farn 
ing  sections  of  the  United  States  some  effort  h: 
been  made  to  study  the  sales  of  oleo  to  farmer 
From  this,  it  is  concluded  that  at  least  half,  if  m 
more,  is  sold  in  rural  communities.  And  in  mat 
cases  it  was  found  that  the  dairymen  take  the 
milk  or  cream  to  market  and  then  buy  oleomai 
garine.  Perhaps  farmers  are  not  to  be  blami 
for  this  situation.  Probably  it  is  done  for  lack  < 
understanding  of  the  real  situation,  or  from 
rather  thoughtless  attitude.  Sometimes  also  it 
hard  to  get  good  butter. 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake — every  pound  ( 
oleo  that  is  consumed  crowds  out  a  pound  < 
butter,  and  every  pound  of  butter  that  is  m 
used  affects  the  market  of  all  dairy  product 
Today,  butter  is  selling  at  the  lowest  price  sin 
the  War,  and  the  great  accumulation  of  butti 
in  storage  and  these  low  prices  are  going  to  1 
feet  the  whole  milk  market  situation.  So  muc 
for  the  dollars’  and  cents’  side. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  children  may  need! 
have  their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  ok 
is  lacking  in  vitamin  A,  the  growth-promotit 
factor.  No  young  animal  or  child  can  grow 
normal  size  unless  it  receives  an  adequate  amon 
of  this  vitamin.  Milk  fat  is  the  only  source! 
human  food  which  carries  a  sufficient  amounts 
this  vitamin.  Another  element  is  iodine.  The  ht 
man  system  requires  an  adequate  amount ' 
iodine  in  the  thyroid  gland  as  a  protection  again 
goiter.  Butter  is  the  most  reliable  food  sours 
of  iodine. 


Something  More  Ilian  Size  Needed 

T 


■HE  latest  estimates  show  that  there  are  115 
306,000  people  in  the  continental  l  nits 
States.  This  is  a  growth  of  14,299,000  inti 
years. 

America  has  got  into  the  habit  of  boastn 
about  big  things— big  country,  big  industry,  b 
buildings,  and  an  ever-increasing  population. 

Perhaps  we  should  stop  to  remember  occasio 
ally  that  mere  size  means  nothing.  China  is 
and  certainly  has  plenty  of  people. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


J  OHNNY  played  truant  from  school  one 


and  the  following  morning  was  worried 
how  to  square  himself  with  the  teacher,  j 
decided  to  write  a  note  of  excuse,  signing  Is 
mother’s  name,  which  resulted  in  the^  following 
“Dear  teacher,  Please  excuse  Johnny  for  b# 
absent  yesterday.  I  tore  my  pants.  Yours  tw 
Mrs.  Jones.” ' 


American  Agriculturist,  February  8,  1930 
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Thirty  Million  Pounds  Surplus  Butter  Making  Trouble-Let’s  Bat  It  1 

By  TLR.  EASTMAN 


FOR  tiie  first  time  in  several  years  a  rather 
serious  situation  has  developed  in  the  last 
two  months  in  the  markets  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  have  been  substantial  price  cuts 
in  all  manufactured  products,  and  lesser  ones  for 
fluid  milk,  and  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness 
prevails. 

Dairymen  want  to  know  what  the  real  facts 
are,  how  long  the  depression  in  the  dairy  situation 
is  to  last,  and  what  the  future  is  likely  to  bring 
forth.  There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  serious  over-production  of  milk  and  its  by-pro¬ 
ducts.  Butter  is  the  chief  offender.  The  supplies 
in  storage  are  just  about  twice  as  heavy  as  they 
were  a  year  ago,  and  butter  prices  are  at  the  low¬ 
est  ebb  since  the  World  War.  On  January  i,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  report¬ 
ed  approximately  82,000,000  pounds  in  storage, 
as  compared  with  less  than  44,000,000  pounds  in 
storage  on  January  1  last  year.  Cheese  in  storage 
is  approximately  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but 
there  is  also  a  surplus  of  frozen  sweet  cream, 
and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  There  have 


with  the  result  that  thousands  of  them  have  been 
sumers  are  not  criticizing  this  price,  and  turning  to  the  dairy  business,  so  that  gradually 
there  has  been  Ettie  faffing  off  in  consumption,  we  have  been  getting  to  an  uneconomic  and  in- 
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Price  Cutting  Started 
However,  there  is  a  different  story 
with  the  loose  milk,  mostly  Class  2,  which 
comprises  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  fluid  milk  supply  for  the  city.  Here 
the  retailers  seem  to  be  selling  it  for 
varying  prices,  depending  on  what  they 
pay  the  wholesaler,  ranging  from  eight 
to  twelve  cents  a  quart.  The  wholesale 
dealers  are  selling  it  to  the  retail  stores 
from  eight  to  eleven  cents  a  quart  Price 
cutting  on  this  wholesale  milk  has  al¬ 
ready  started  and  because  of  the  plentiful 
supply  and  the  great  rivalry  to  get  mar¬ 
kets,  the  price  cutting  situation  in  the 
city  will  undoubtedly  be  worse  than  ever 
before. 

Here  again  is  demonstrated  the  need 
of  the  farmer  for  an  organization  large 

enough  to  control 


THE  BETTER  THE 
COW,  THE  LOWER 

„  THE  COSTS 
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HOW  PRODUCTION  PER  COW  HAS  INCREASED 
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BLUE  VALLEY  CREAMERY  INSTITUTE 


Consumer  demand  for  dairy  products,  especially  milk  and  butter,  has 
been  on  the  increase.  Data  for  the  last  two  years  are  based  partly  on 
unofficial  estimates.  Dairymen  have  been  lucky  until  recently  in  not 
getting  production  too  far  ahead  of  increased  demand.  The  time  has  come 
now ,  however,  to  slow  up. 


been  marked  reductions  in  the  price  of  canned 
milk  and  all  other  dairy  products,  in  the  retail 
stores. 

Class  1  Prices  Maintained 

In  the  fluid  milk  business,  it  is  distinctly  a 
buyer’s  market,  in  every  large  city,  including 
New  York.  For  several  weeks  now  the  market 
for  fluid  milk  and  cream  Iras  been  unsettled  and 
irregular  and  as  the  surplus  season  is  ahead  we 
may  expect  this  to  get  worse  before  it  is  better. 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association  of 
Philadelphia  reported  that  the  November  pro¬ 
duction  of  fluid  milk  for  1929  was  more  than 
4500,000  pounds  greater  than  that  of  September, 
the  low  point  of  the  year.  This  is  an  increase  of 
10.42  per  cent.  This  association  reduced  its  price 
for  fluid  milk  to  its  members  on  December  2a 

In  New  York  Gty  the  Dairymen’s  League,  the 
Sheffield  association,  and  the  large  dealers  have 
been  able  nearly  to  maintain  the  price  of  Class  1 
milk.  The  League  price  for  Class  1  milk  for  De¬ 
cember  was  $3.42  a  hundred  pounds;  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  it  was  $3.37,  a  decline  of  only  five  cents  a 
hundred.  The  Sheffield  Producers’  prices  were: 
$3-22  a  hundred  pounds  for  December,  and  $3.1 7 
per  hundred  pounds  for  January. 

The  farmers’  cooperatives  and  the  larger  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  maintaining  the  price  of  Class  1 
milk.  Here’s  hoping  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  at  least  for  several  weeks.  The  retail  price  of 
bottled  milk  is  still  16  cents  a  quart.  The  coo- 


the  supply.  When 
times  are  good, 
there  is  not  so 
much  need  for  an 
organization.  It  is 
when  they  are  bad 
that  the  need  is 
greatest.  There 
will  be  no  objec¬ 
tion,  for  example, 
on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  pay¬ 
ing  sixteen  cents 
a  quart  for  bot¬ 
tled  milk  and 
twelve  cents  for  loose 
milk,  but  because  of  the 
uncontrolled  competition 
nearly  half  of  the  milk  is 
sold  for  less  than  what 
the  consumers  are  really 
willing  to  pay,  and  of 
course  this  eventually 
comes  out  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  pockets. 

The  natural  question  of  the  farmer  is,  “What 
caused  all  of  this  over-production?”  Some  farm¬ 
ers  blame  the  campaign  last  year  to  save  the  New 
York  milk  shed,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  production  last  fall  is  only  one 
very  small  cause  of  the  present  trouble.  The 
over-production  in  the  dairy  situation  now  is 
national  and  not  local.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  end,  in  butter  and  canned  milk,  and  not 
so  much  in  the  fluid  end  of  the  industry. 

The  present  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  brought 
about  because  of  the 
upward  swing  of 
dairy  prices  and  pro¬ 
duction  for  several 
years.  Until  recently, 
the  rapid  growth  of 
the  cities  and  the  ed¬ 
ucational  campaign  to 
get  consumers  to  use 
more  dairy  products 
have  made  a  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  demand, 
with  fair  prices. 

Too  Many  New 
Dairymen 

At  the  same  time, 
farmers  in  many 
other  lines,  such  as 
wheat  growing,  have 
been  losing  money. 


5,000  lbs.  6.500  lbs.  7.500  lbs. 

This  chart,  prepared  by  A.  R.  Merrill, 
dairy  specialist  of  the  Connecticut  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  profits  between  good  and  poor 
cows.  The  chart  was  prepared  from  the 
records  taken  of  3,224  Connecticut 
cows  in  178  herds,  arranged  in  three 
groups  according  to  yields. 

The  figures  would  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  localities  and  the 
costs  of  feed,  care,  etc.,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  are  the  same  every¬ 
where,  and  prove  the  point  made  in  the 
article  on  this  page  that  cows  with  low 
production  records  are  bad  property, 
and  especially  so  when  the  prices  of 
dairy  products  are  down. 


efficient  situation 
in  dairy  produc¬ 
tion.  Dairying  is 
a  technical,  skilled 
business.  Few 
men  can  turn  to  it 
over  night  and 
make  a  success  of 
it  but  they  all  add 
to  the  surplus. 
Moreover,  these 
new  men  in  the 
industry  have 
brought  into  it 
many  poor  cows, 
some  of  them  of 
the  distinctly  beef 
type. 

Even  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  lifetime 
experience  have 
been  careless  in 
recent  years  about 
keeping  inefficient 
producers  and 
have  raised  heifer 
calves  from  poor 
ancestry.  Last 
summer,  in  riding 
through  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the 
country,  I  could 
not  help  but  ob¬ 
serve  how  nearly 


every  pasture  had 
a  lot  of  young  stock,  some  of  which  was  pretty 
poor  stuff.  I  knew  we  were  headed  for  trouble 
then  but  I  thought  it  was  farther  away. 

Incidentally,  I  have  stated  many  times  in  the 
last  few  years  that  the  average  price  of  dairy 
cattle  was  altogether  too  high.  I  believe  that  a 
high  producer  is  cheap  at  almost  any  price,  but  a 
price,  for  instance,  of  $150  or  better  for  a  grade 
cow  without  known  ancestry  and  without  know¬ 
ing  what  she  will  do  is  out  of  all  reason,  and  en¬ 
courages  the  growing  of  worthless  heifers.  The 
average  prices  of  dairy  cows  have  dropped  off  at 
least  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  according  to 
our  reports,  during  the  last  two  months,  thus 
proving  that  the  former  prices  were  too  high. 

The  present  market  situation  is  a  natural  re¬ 
action  against  this  over-optimism  in  the  dairy 
business  and  poor  dairying  methods. 

On  the  market  side  of  the  picture,  we  have 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Receipts  of  milk  in  New  York  City,  which  are  practically  equal  to  con¬ 
sumption,  haste  increased  every  year  for  many  years  and  have  practically 
doubled  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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Bow  to  Make 

ONE  ACRE 

Bo  the  Work  of 

TWO 

NO  magre  abort!  it .  . .  simply  a  question  of  fertilizing  your 
crops  with  the  food  they  like  best  .  .  f  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda. 

On  pastures,  Chilean  Nitrate  will  double  the  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  your  land.  One  acre  makes  twice  as  much  stock 
food.  Condition  of  your  stock  improves,  too,  for  Chilean  Nitrate 
increases  the  protein  content  of  the  grass,  and  it  contains  iodine, 
an  important  element  in  the  health  of  animals. 

Your  wheat  will  produce  an  increased  yield  of  from  8  to  16 
bu.  per  acre  when  you  top  dress  it  with  Chilean  Nitrate.  Figure 
what  that  means  to  you  in  dollars.  Grain  has  higher  protein 
content  also,  thanks  to  this  natural  nitrate  fertilizer — the  only 
natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

New  Book  •  .  .  FREE 

We  have  prepared  a  valuable  new  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Your 
Crops”.  Free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
prail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 

„  Chile  an 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fa  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  fTo.  tS-E 
1830-1 '930 — An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


The  New  PAGE 

CowMHRer 


Faster,  Better 
Easier  to  Clean 


I  Just  Wheel  It  In  and 
17  Start  Milking 

I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  in 
your  bam  on  FREE  TRI  AL. 
Y ou  can  use  i  t — test  it— try  it  on 
your  own  cows  at  our  risk  before 
you  pay  us  a  cent.  Nothing  to 
install — no  pipe  lines,  no  pul- 
sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks. 

Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately.  The  fastest 
and  best  milker  ever  invented — yet  the  cheapest 
to  buy  and  the  most  economical  to  own. 

Free  Book  on  Milking 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Book  on  Milking 
that  tells  all  about  it.  Get  all  the  facts— the 
whole  story  about  this  new  wonder  PORT¬ 
ABLE  Milker.  Send  the  Coupon  today. 

Catalog  shows  our  entire  line  of  Gas  Engine, 
Electric  and  Hand  power  milkers  in  sizes  for 
herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 

UserAgentsWanted  demonstrate  the  milker 

on  your  farm.  Write  for  details. 


'Dawn  After 
FREE  TRIAL 


Name  . 


Address. 


Do  yon  want  otrr  cream  separator  offer? . 
Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGEtTr? . 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Apples,  Potatoes  and  the  Farm  Board 


By  M.  C.  RI.TR  R  ITT 


This  special  FREE  TRIAL  o£- 

_  fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 

an  agent  or  salesman  in  yourlocality.  So  do 
not  wait.  Here’s  your  chance  to  save  money 
and  find  out  what  this  amazing  new  4-Cow 
Milker  will  do  for  you  on  FREE  TRIAL. 

Eight  Months  to  Pay 

You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5  after 
the  FREE  TRIAL  and  the  balance  on  easy 
monthly  terms.  Send  the  coupon  below  for 
our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our  FREE 
milker  catalog  today. 


BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  MJ 
537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  on  milking  machines  and 
full  details  of  your  free  trial,  easy  payment  offer.  <  19) 


flf.  C.  Bmrritt 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 'I* 


IT  IS  pretty  hard 
for  a  farmer  and 

fruit  grower  to  step  out.  of  his  orchard 
into  a  national  conference  on  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution  of  his  products 
and  understand  and  discuss  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  pro¬ 
fit  the  situations 
and  problems  there 
found.  There  are 
those  who  think 
that  it  can’t  be 
done;  that  such 
matters  should  be 
left  to  “the  trade” 
whose  business  it 
is  to  handle  them. 
Perhaps  so.  There 
are  many  of  us 
who  would  he  glad 
to  do  this  if  we 
could  honestly  feel 
that  our  interests  were  not  being  sub¬ 
ordinated,  and  that  sincere  and  earnest 
efforts  were  being  made  to  change  and 
improve  conditions  which  now  seem  to 
us  unsatisfactory. 

That  farmers  generally  seemed  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  marketing  conditions 
was  the  principal  reason  why  Congress 
passed  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act, 
and  created  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
In  accordance  with  the  policies  laid 
down  in  the  Act  by  Congress,  the 
Board  is  now  proceeding  to  exercise 
what  it  believes  to  be  its  principal  func¬ 
tion  under  the  Act.  This  is  the  effective 
organization  on  a  local-regional-nation¬ 
al  basis  of  grower-owned  and  grower- 
controlled  cooperatives  to  prevent  and 
control  surpluses  “through  orderly  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.”  To  this  end 
the  Board  has  been  inviting  representa¬ 
tives  of  existing  cooperatives  to  confer 
with  it  to  determine  upon  suitable 
plans  and  procedure  for  achieving 
these  ends. 

The  most  recent  conference  of  this 
kind  called  by  the  Board  concerned 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  forty  re¬ 
presentatives  of  regional  and  central 
organizations  marketing  apples  and 
other  deciduous  fruits  and  potatoes, 
after  full  discussion  with  the  Board, 
made  certain  preliminary  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Board  looking  toward  the 
better  organization  of  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  these  commodities. 
The  conferences  were  in  three  groups 
(1)  apples  (2)  other  deciduous  fruits 
and  (3)  potatoes.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  take  a  small  part  in  these. 

Boxed  Apple  Growers  Well 
Represented 

In  the  case  of  apples  ninety  per  cent 
of  those  present  were  representatives 
of  the  northwest  boxed  apple  associa¬ 
tions  marketing  approximately  40  per 
cent  of  the  northwest  crop  or  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  total  ap¬ 
ple  crop.  This  is  the  only  region  out 
of  the  four  principal  ones  producing 
apples — (l)New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  (2)  The  Shenandoah-Cumberland 
region.  (3)  middle  west,  (Missouri,  Il¬ 
linois,  Indiana  and  Michigan)  and  (4) 
the  northwest  (Washington,  Oregon 
and  California)  which  is  even  partially 
organized  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The 
apple  representatives  recommended: 

1.  The  designation  of  apples  as  a  “com¬ 
modity”  under  the  provision  of  the  law. 

2.  The  selection  of  a  committee  of 
three  from  each  of  the  four  regions  as 
a  contact  committee  with  the  Board. 
This  committee  it  to  be  chosen  by  the 
cooperatives  themselves  where  possible 
and  where  none  exist  selected  by  hor¬ 
ticultural  societies  and  agricultural 
colleges. 

3.  The  objectives  of  the  committee  are 
the  development  of  cooperative  thought 
and  action  and  educational  work  to 
promote  cooperative  marketing  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  apple  group  did  not  recommend 
a  national  sales  organization  believing 
that  the  time  for  this  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived. 

The  potato  group  was  also  only 


fractionally  organiz¬ 
ed  and  represented. 
They  reported  that  in  their  opinion  the 
present  system  of  marketing  potatoes 
is  inadequate  to  stabilize  production 
and  distribution,  with  the  result  that 
the  business  is  hazardous  and  unpro¬ 
fitable.  What  cooperative  organization 
there  is  is  scattered  and  unaffiliated. 
The  group  recommended: 


1.  The  designation  of  potatoes  as  a 
“commodity”  under  the  Marketing  Act. 

2.  A  nation-wide  marketing  system 
based  on  locals  grouped  in  regionals 
with  a  committee  to  coordinate  efforts 
to  help  accomplish  this. 

3.  A  system  of  production  credit  to  re¬ 
place  present  speculative  credit. 

4.  Endorsement  by  the  Board  of  this 
program  and  support  by  it  of  an  ed¬ 
ucational  campaign  for  organization 
and  “maintained  production”. 

The  group  concerned  with  deciduous 
fruits  other  than  apples  spent  most  of 
its  time  on  the  problems  of  California 
where  the  marketing  of  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  etc.  is  most  highly  organized. 
It  also  sought  to  relate  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  to  fresh  fruit  marketing  as  an 
essential  outlet  and  means  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

Real  Farmers  There 

In  reviewing  my  impressions  from 
this  conference,  I  would  make  these 
observations.  This  was  just  another 
step  in  applying  the  Board’s  general 
policy  to  farm  commodities  similar  to 
grain,  cotton  and  wool  already  organ¬ 
ized.  It  represents  progress.  Both  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  the  cooper¬ 
ative  representatives  present  showed 
a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  do  the 
right  and  the  sound  thing.  They  re¬ 
presented  real  growers.  The  absence 
of  all  other  interests  was  noteworthy. 

The  representation  in  the  conference 
was  inadequate  and  favored  some  sec¬ 
tions  more  than  others  because  of  the 
Board’s  necessity  of  dealing  only  with 
cooperatively  organized  groups.  Its  de¬ 
terminations  therefore,  may  not  have 
been  truly  representative.  The  fact  that 
the  west  is  much  the  best  organized  now 
for  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables 
cooperatively,  is  likely  to  lead  to  its 
becoming  still  better  organized  rapidly 
due  to  its  ability  to  use  the  facilities 
of  the  Board  to  better  advantage. 
There  was  a  broad-minded  attitude  and 
desire  to  organize  these  industries  on 
a  national  basis.  It  is  thought  better 
for  all  to  have  all  organized. 

The  Farm  Board  is  arranging  for 
local  conferences  with  invited  repres¬ 
entatives  of  existing  cooperatives  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  at  Rochester  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  discuss  the  possible  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  national  recommendations 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  York 
State.— Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1930. 


W 


Trees  That  Fight 

E  wonder  how  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  know  that  the  red  cedar  tree 
and  the  apple  are  had  neighbors.  Be¬ 
tween  them  they  develop  a  fungus 
growth  which,  borne  by  the  wind, 
travels  from  one  to  the  other,  breeding 
diseases  in  each.  This  causes  apple 
rust. 

Because  of  this,  the  red  cedar  tree 
was  made  an  outlaw  by  the  New  York 
State  legislature  in  1923,  and  made  a 
public  nuisance.  It  was  prohibited  to 
own,  plant,  propagate  or  keep  stand¬ 
ing  any  specimen  of  the  red  cedar.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  was  empowered  to  cut  down  the 
outcasts  found  within  the  forbidden 
areas,  which  included  the  intensive 
fruit-growing  belts  of  New  York. 


Mulching  the  strawberry  bed,  after 
the  ground  freezes,  will  prevent  heav¬ 
ing  from  rapid  thawing  and  freezing, 
and  will  protect  the  tiny  root  hairs. 


Roscoe  Powell,  Browning, 
Mo.,  National  Corn  Cham¬ 
pion,  and  his  prize-winners 


Like  Mr.  Powell,  they  look  for  the  Swift  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Quality  on  each  bag  of  fertilizer. 
It  assures :  BEST  MATERIALS,  DOUBLE 
MIXED,  TRIPLE  TESTED. 

BEST  MATERIALS— plant  food  from 
the  most  productive  sources. 

DOUBLE  MIXED — fertilizer  thoroughly 
mixed  and  in  good  drilling  condition  so  that 
each  plant  will  get  its  share  of  plant  food. 

TRIPLE  TESTED — in  fully  equipped 
laboratories,  assuring  the  right  kind  of  plant 
food  in  the  right  form  and  right  amount. 

Look  for  the  Certificate  of  Quality  at¬ 
tached  to  every  bag  of  Red  Steer. 

Let  Red  Steer  build  new  profits  for  you. 
Ask  your  Authorized  Swift  Agent  about 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  7-11-7;  3-12-15  and 
4-16-10 — the  money-saving  high  analyses. 

Swift  &  Company 
Fertilizer  Works 


Cleveland,  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRAND  Prize,  National  Corn  Show, 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  for  the  best  bushel 
— First  Prize  for  the  finest  ten  ears — Grand 
Champion  ten  ear  corn  sample,  meeting  of 
the  Missouri  Corn  Growers’  Association! 

“And  with  the  help  of  Red  Steer,  we  hope 
to  repeat  this  success,”  writes  RoscoePowell, 
Browning,  Mo. 

“My  son  Jay  and  I  used  Red  Steer  high 
analysis  on  our  corn.  Here  is  what  happened ! 

“At  the  National  Corn  Show,  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  in  which  practically  every  state  in  the 
com  belt  was  represented,  I  won  first  prize 
for  the  best  bushel  of  corn.  I  also  won  first 
prize  in  the  National  ten  ear  class.  My  son 
won  fourth  prize  in  the  bushel  class. 

“At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Corn  Growers’  Association,  at  Columbia, 
my  son  and  I  carried  off  three  of  the  five 
cups,  and  won  two  other  championships. 

“We  have  been  shown  that  it  pays  to  use 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  high  analysis  complete 
fertilizer.” 

There  is  a  definite  connection  between 
profitable  high  quality  crops  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  fertilizers,  as  successful  farmers  know. 


Look  for  this  Certificate  of  Quality  when  buy¬ 
ing  fertilizers.  You’ll  find  it  attached  to  every 
bag  of  Red  Steer.  Your  assurance  of  BEST  MA¬ 
TERIALS,  DOUBLE  MIXED,  TRIPLE  TESTED 


How  the 
Motional  Corn 

Champion 

won  title 


Champions  All! 

They  use  and  recommend  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 


ROSCOE  POWELL,  Brown¬ 
ing,  Mo.  Champion  Na¬ 
tional  Corn  Show,  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo. 

BENNETT  &  THOMAS, 
Belvidere,  N.  J.  Cham¬ 
pions,  New  Jersey  Potato 
Growing  Contest 


J.  V.  COCHRAN,  Marietta, 
Ga .  Champion,  single  cotton 
stalk,  Southeastern  Fair; 
Champion,  single  stalk, 
National  Cotton  Show 

HENRY  HEILAND,  Thom- 
asville,  Penn.  Seed  Corn 
Champion  of  Pennsylvania 


F.  W.  FRICKE,  Hartselle, 
Ala.  Cotton  Champion, 
Morgan  County 


Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 

Look  for  this  sign  ‘IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM” 

of  your  A.  S.  A* 

BEST  MATERIALS— DOUBLE  MIXED— TRIPLE  TESTED 
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Planting  Worries  Disappear 

* when  this  machine  goes  to  work  on  your  farm 


McCORMICK-DEERINQ  Potato 
Planters  are  made  in  l  and.  2-row 
sizes.  With  a  tractor  the  2-row  is 
best.  Both  sizes  can  he  operated 
with  either  tractor  or  horses. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Potato  Planter 


HERE  is  a  potato  planter  that 
will  help  you  to  make  the 
most  of  conditions  this  Spring. 
It  saves  a  lot  on  costly  labor, 
gets  work  done  quickly,  and  the 
seed  is  planted  just  as  carefully 
as  if  done  by  hand. 

With  the  McCormick'Deering, 
your  biggest  job  is  to  keep  the 


3'bushel  hopper  supplied  with 
seed,  and  to  steer  the  team  or 
tractor.  The  seed  chamber  is 
open  so  you  can  see  and  be  sure 
that  the  seed  is  being  properly 
planted.  Get  prices,  equipment 
information,  and  full  details  from 
the  McCormick'Deering  dealer 
in  your  town. 


Put  the  Burden  of  Harvesting  on  the 
McCormick'Deering  Potato  Digger 

It  digs  the  potatoes,  shakes  dirt 
off,  and  puts  them  in  easy- to- 
gather  rows.  Does  away  with  a  lot 
of  hired  help.  The  correctly  de¬ 
signed  shovel  gets  all  the  potatoes. 
Durably  made  to  stand  up  under 
hard  work.  Write  for  a  folder. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Incorporated) 


Is  your  Held  arrangement 

cutting  down  profits  • 


Pasture 

BuiLdingS 

- 1 

Pasture  | 

[General  farming 
I  27  Acres 

Pasture  4  A. 

General  Farming  1 
40  Acres 

I  General  Farming 

General  Forming' 

23  Acres 

8 

II 

WRONG  WAY 


RIGHT  WAY 


Your  original  farm  layout  may  have  been  most  efficient 
once,  but  now  with  tractors,  improved  machinery  and  needed 
diversification — your  field  arrangement  may  be  the  reason 
for  losses.  Talk  to  your  Page  dealer  or  write  us  for 
help  on  efficient  field  arrangement.  There  is  no  obligation. 

PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

230  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

District  Offices: 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  SAN  FRANCISCO 

An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company ,  Inc. 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falla,  Ontario 


in  business 


PAGE 


America’s  First 
Wire  Fence  — 
since  1883 


FENCE 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Two  carloads  Vermont  Green  Mountain  Certified 
prrn  DOTATflF?  Wilt  sell  small  lots 
rUlAlUE.J.  for  Spring  delivery. 

JOHN  ALEXANDER,  SOUTH  R0YALT0N,  VERMONT 


Seed  Potatoes  IS  Varieties 
ROY  HASTINGS,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Growei 


Why  “Up-State”  Potatoes  Bring  Less 

Editor's  note —  By  DANIEL  DEAN  good  by  itself,  but 

A  subscriber  recent -  the  cities  absolutely 


ly  ashed,  why  Maine  potatoes  bring 
more  on  the  market  than  potatoes  from 
up-state  New  York.  Everyone  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  more  for  his  products 
and.  knowing  this  fact  we  asked  Daniel 
Dean  of  Tioga  County,  New  York,  to 
answer  the  question  for  our  readers. 
His  reply  follows : 

IN  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why 
Maine  potatoes  sell  in  your  Troy 
markets  at  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  barrel 
higher  than  your  own,  I  would  say 
that  the  potato  markets  of  the  United 
States  form  one  big  auction.  On  one 
side,  the  buyers  are  bidding  up  prices 
for  whatever  they  want  most.  On  the 
other,  the  sellers — whether  shippers, 
offering  carlots,  or  growers,  selling  to 
the  grocer  or  the  housewife — are  offer¬ 
ing  their  goods.  Just  as  the  best  cows 
bring  the  highest  prices  at  farm  auc¬ 
tions,  the  best  potatoes  bring  the  best 
prices  in  the  great  potato  auction. 
City  consumers  and  the  grocers  and 
dealers  who  buy  to  supply  them  know 
what  they  want  in  potatoes,  just  as 
the  good  dairyman  knows  what  he 
wants  in  a  cow. 

Buyers  Rely  on  Maine  Quality 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  the 
growers  of  one  part  of  New  York 
State — Long  Island — use  very  nearly 
the  same  methods  that  Maine  growers 
do,  and  nearly  always  get  even  better 
prices.  Both  grow  only  two  varieties — 
Cobbler  for  early  and  Green  Mountain 
for  late.  Both  fertilize  very  heavily, 
over  one  ton  of  high  grade  per  acre. 
Both  plant  close  in  the  row,  using  the 
distances  that  experience  has  shown 
will  bring  the  best  size  for  market  de¬ 
mands  on  an  average  yield  of  around 
250  bushels  per  acre.  Both  spray  much 
more  than  up-state  New  York  growers, 
though  both  could  spray  better  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Both  grade  far  better  than 
does  up-state  New  York.  What  is  even 
more  important  than  the  positive  good 
qualities  their  carloads  possess,  is  the 
fact  that  except  under  very  unusual 
conditions,  city  dealers  have  found  that 
they  get  very  few  really  bad  carloads 
from  either  Maine  or  Long  Island.  It 
is  true  that  both  sections  had  very  bad 
luck  last  year  with  the  weather.  Long 
Island  had  one  of  the  worst  droughts 
in  its  history.  Maine  had  a  field  freeze 
October  10th  and  11th,  which  caused 
immense  damage  to  that  part  of  the 
crop  not  dug.  You  probably  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  detect  and  sort  out  soil- 
frosted  tubers.  They  may  take  weeks 
before  they  get  soft  enough  to  find  and, 
anyway,  some  only  show  by  the  dam¬ 
age  under  the  skin.  Even  with  this 
severe  handicap  this  fall,  Maine  has 
kept  her  markets  and  so  has  Long 
Island.  I  hear  of  Maine  dealers  who 
have  graded  over  carloads  not  only 
once  but  twice,  three  times  and  even 
four  times  to  get  them  in  condition  to 
suit  the  buyer. 

Too  Many  Varieties 

Just  for  comparison,  notice  some  of 
the  troubles  the  buyers  find  in  up-state 
New  York  potatoes.  First  of  all  is  the 
first  requirement  of  United  States 
Grade  Number  One,  that  potatoes  shall 
be  of  similar  varietal  characteristics. 
We  have  many  varieties,  for  instance 
of  the  type  of  the  old  Rural  New 
Yorker  Number  Two,  such  as  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  Number  Nine  and  Heavy¬ 
weight.  All  these  are  now  grouped  to¬ 
gether  under  the  name  of  the  Smooth 
Rural  group.  These  varieties  are  so  near 
alike  that  when  in  a  car  they  look  the 
same  and  cook  the  same.  But  one  big 
trouble  with  up-state  New  York  pota¬ 
toes  is  that  some  growers  have  these; 
others  want  the  Russet  Rural  because 
they  get  a  little  better  yield;  some 
want  the  Green  Mountains;  and  in  a 
six-hundred-bushel-carload  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  uncommon  to  find  from  four  to 
seven  different  types.  Each  one  may  be 


will  not  pay  high  prices  for  carlots  of 
mixed  varieties,  something  Long  Island, 
Maine,  Virginia,  Idaho  and  our  other 
competitors  found  out  long  ago. 

This  last  season  severe  drought  in 
some  sections  of  the  state  cut  tuber 
size  so  small  that  dealers  are  using 
one  and  three-quarter  inch  screens  on 
the  graders,  instead  of  the  standard 
one  and  seven-eighths  inch.  Wireworm 
and  white  grub  injury  are  very  com¬ 
mon  most  years.  In  blight  years  there 
is  not  enough  good  spraying  to  prevent 
blight  rot,  and  in  dry  years  the  lack 
of  seed  treatment  allows  too  much 
scab.  My  friend,  Duncan,  of  the  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service,  says  that  the  amount  of 
damage  caused  by  too  rough  handling 
is  so  great  that  it  hurts  the  sale  of 
our  potatoes.  I  find  myself  that  it  is 
a  big  temptation  to  hurry  at  harvest 
time,  but  the  losses  from  rough  handl¬ 
ing  often  amount  to  a  big  figure  on  a 
crop. 

Uncertainty  Guts  Price 

Most  of  all,  the  trouble  with  up¬ 
state  New  York  potatoes  is  that  the 
buyer  never  knows  what  he  or  she  is 
going  to  get.  We  have  growers  near 
every  city  who  grow  good  stuff  and 
have  their  regular  trade  with  custom¬ 
ers  who  wait  for  them,  and  are  glad 
to  pay  a  premium  to  get  reliable  pota¬ 
toes.  We  have  a  very  few  carlot  ship¬ 
pers  who  put  up  carloads  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  bought,  but  they  are 
too  few  in  number  to  make  a  daily 
market  price  for  that  grade  of  pota¬ 
toes. 

In  this  great  potato  auction  the  buy¬ 
ers  know  New  York  potatoes  as  some¬ 
thing  that  might  possibly  be  very  good, 
but  that  run  a  big  chance  of  showing 
defects.  When  they  buy  Long  Islands 
or  Maines,  they  expect  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  good,  even  if  there  is  sometimes 
a  chance  to  get  something  poor.  It  is 
an  old  saying  that  a  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps. 

It  takes  a  real  volume  of  good  stuff 
to  establish  and  keep  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion— the  hardest  thing  to  get  and  the 
easiest  thing  to  lose  there  is.  I  went 
last  week  to  Des  Moines  to  talk  potato 
spraying  for  the  Iowa  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association,  and  met  the  manager 
of  the  Hollandale  Association,  which 
ships  3,000  cars  of  potatoes  and  1,000 
cars  of  onions  this  season.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  ducks  were  being  hunted 
over  20,000  acres  of  muck  swamp.  Now 
their  Cobblers  are  bringing  a  premium 
in  Iowa  cities  and  driving  out  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  Red  River  Valley  that 
has  had  that  trade  for  many  years,  be¬ 
cause  their  stock  is  well  grown,  all  of 
one  variety  and  well  graded. 

A  Big  Volume  Well  Graded 

Getting  and  keeping  high  prices  in 
the  great  auction  of  the  American  po¬ 
tato  market  depends  on,  first,  good 
stuff  well  grown  and  well  graded; 
second,  a  big  volume  of  it;  and,  third, 
such  reliability  that  the  millions  of 
city  consumers  can  depend  upon  it 
year  after  year. 

Henry  Ford  made  himself  the  richest 
man  in  the  world  by  the  sale  of  the 
Model  T  car  and  truck.  For  years  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  else  could  ever 
become  more  popular.  But  while  Henry 
was  making  only  a  few  improvements 
from  year  to  year,  his  competitors 
were  putting  better  and  better  cars  on 
the  market,  and  in  time  Henry  lost 
•out.  To  get  his  market  back  he  had  to 
build  the  Model  A,  and  while  he  was 
changing  his  model  his  losses  are  said 
to  have  been  $200,000,000. 

The  1929  model  of  up-state  New 
York  potato  growing  is  the  Model  T 
grade.  Maine  and  Idaho  are  the  Chev¬ 
rolet  and  Whippet  that  drove  Henry 
to  change.  Will  New  York  potato  grow¬ 
ers  take  warning  from  Henry’s  losses 
and  start  growing  and  marketing 
Model  A  potatoes?” 
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If 

you  need 
a  silo 

You  Need  a 

UNADILLA 

....the  strongest,  Safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market 
Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  com  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 

Makers  of  tubs ,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


More  Dairy  Profits/ 

jSniTV - •- 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMYSILOS 
are  built  to  save — strong — durable — 
iractical — storm-proof  and  permanent 
’erfect  fitting  doors.  W ood  Stave — Glazed 
Tile — Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept  S2,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


s 


Certified  Green  Mt.  Seed  Potatoes 

15  years  experience  in  developing  high  yielding  strain. 

GLENN  T.  CARTER, 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  MARATHON,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  SONS, FAI  RPO RT.N.Y. 


A  Hatchet  Isn’t 
The  Right  Thing 

Yon  -wouldn’t  attempt  to  chop  down  a  tree  18 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  hatchet  1 

Why  then  cultivate  your  orchard  with  tools 
that  can’t  do  a  thorough  job  and  waste  a  lot 
of  time  trying  it? 

Use  the  Clark  "Cutaway”  Double  Action  Or¬ 
chard  Tiller,  built  especially  for  fruit  growers. 

It  works  close  to  the  trees  where  other  imple¬ 
ments  can’t  reach  and  does  a  thorough  disking 

job. 

It  chops  up  sod  and  cover  crops.  Keeps  weeds 
down  and  mulches  the  soiL 
The  disks  throw  the  soil  in  opposite  directions, 
leaving  the  land  leveL  Depth  of  cut  is  easily 
regulated. 

The  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated 

and  forged  sharp. 

That’s  why  they  cut  faster,  penetrate  easier 
and  outwear  2  to  3  sets  of  other  disks. 

NOTE. — All  Clark  "Cutaway”  Disks  are  guaranteed 
for  3  years.  If  they  crack  or  break  within  that  tune 
they  will  be  replaced  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Clip  coupon  for  FBEE  catalog  which  tells 
more  about  the  Orchard  Tiller  and  describes  the 
complete  line  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  disk  tools. 
Valuable  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  in¬ 
cluded. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

73  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ,  _ 


Milk  Dealer  Bonding  Law 
Declared  Unconstitutional 

Court  Decision  Shocks  the  Dairy 
Industry 

EVERY  milk  producer  will  be  vitally 
concerned  in  the  decision  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  just  handed  down,  de¬ 
claring  the  milk  dealer  bonding  law  to 
he  unconstitutional.  This  law  provides 
for  the  licensing  and  bonding  of  all  milk 
dealers,  with  bonds  ranging  from  two 
thousand  dollars  upward,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  business  which  the  deal¬ 
er  does.  If  the  decision  of  this  court 
stands  thousands  of  dairymen  will  be 
left  without  any  protection  whatever 
from  losses  from  dealers  who  fail  or  in 
other  ways  are  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

The  present  situation  has  arisen  by 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  against  W.  W.  Shoemaker,  a 
milk  dealer  of  Buffalo,  because  he  failed 
to  obtain  a  license  to  handle  milk.  The 


What  the  Bonding  Law  Means 
to  Dairymen 


Number  of 

Total  Amount 

Amount  paid 

Year 

Forfeitures 

Producers  Claims 

On  Claims 

1918 

1 

$  1,767.25 

$  1,767.25 

1920 

1 

22,970.07 

22,970.07 

1921 

5 

62,973.18 

42,245.33 

1924 

1 

18,318.48 

5,000.00 

1925 

1 

18.132.22 

5.000.00 

1927 

2 

7,906.57 

7,013.18 

1928 

5 

20,830.62 

15,966.78 

1929 

5 

46,827.12 

17.176.81 

$199,725.51 

$137,139.42 

State  brought  another  action  against 
Antonia  Perretta,  a  dealer  in  Oneida 
County,  for  the  same  cause.  The  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  lower  courts  in  both  cases 
were  appealed  to  the  Appellate  Division 
which  has  just  handed  down  its  opinion 
as  stated  above. 

The  comments  of  the  Appellate 
Division  in  its  written  decision  are  in¬ 
teresting.  We  give  two  or  three  quo¬ 
tations  from  this  decision: 

"It  still  remains  true,  however,  that 
the  legislature  may  not,  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  the  public  interest,  arbi¬ 
trarily  interfere  with  private  business  or 
impose  unusual  and  unnecessary  restric¬ 
tions  upon  lawful  occupations.” 

Another  part  of  the  decision  reads  as 
follows : 

“We  do  know  that  milk  is  a  necessity 
of  urban  life.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
facts  which  could  lead  us  reasonably  to 
believe  that  the  things  exacted  by  this 
statute  from  those  who  buy  milk  from 
producers  are  prerequisites  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  city  milk  supply.  We  should  have 
supposed  that  the  ordinary  economic  in¬ 
ducements  were  still  sufficient  to  that 
end.  We  do  know,  in  a  general  way,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  through  the  medium  of  a  cooper¬ 
ative  membership  corporation,  (The 
Dairymen’s  League)  is  adequately  pro¬ 
tected  and  derives  no  direct  personal 
benefit  from  this  statute,  (The  bonding 
law)  and  so  far  as  that  large  body  of 
producers  is  concerned,  the  argument  of 
public  necessity  fails.  We  know,  too,  that 
in  the  villages  and  smaller  cities  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  adjacent  territory  peddle 
their  own  milk.  Here  again  the  argument 

is  inapplicable.” _ “Before  a  common 

and  ordinary  business  is  subjected  to  po¬ 
lice  interference,  some  such  danger  to  the 
public  interest  should  .  be  reasonably 

shown  to  exist.” . _In  the  light  of  our 

present  knowledge,  we  see  no  object  in 
the  statute  except  the  collection  of  ordi¬ 
nary  debts  through  the  agency  of  the 
State;  but  a  mere  statute  to  compel  the 
payment  of  indebtedness  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  police  regulations.” 

Dairymen  cannot  agree  with  these 
statements  given  above,  to  the  effect 
that  the  milk  dealer  bonding  law  is  no 
good.  In  1927,  250  licenses  were  issued 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


"  When  our  best  dairymen  use  it 
year  after  year  ■ —  it  must  be 

A  Rea/  .  ,  . 


Cow  Conditioner 


A  tested  formula  of 
Iron,  Herbs  and  Roots 

Do  not  confuse  KOW-KARE  with  so- 
called  stock  foods  and  tonics,  which 
frequently  bring  temporary  stimula¬ 
tion — with  little  or  no  lasting  effect. 
KOW-KARE  is  in  no  sense  a  food.  It 
is  a  concentrated  blending  of  Iron,  the 
great  blood  purifier  and  builder,  and 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 
KOW-KARE  acts  directly  on  the  di¬ 
gestion  and  assipiilation — builds  natu¬ 
ral  vigor  to  convert  heavy  diet  into 
maximum  milk  yield. 


CAN  it  be  you  are  still  in  doubt — 
still  wondering  whether  it  really 
can  pay  to  spend  money  to  condition 
your  cows  for  the  long  grind  of  barn 
feeding?  If  so,  go  to  your  nearest 
KOW-KARE  dealer  and  ask  him  who 
are  the  dairymen  right  around  you 
who  have  found  KOW-KARE  profit¬ 
able  to  use.  Ask  him  what  they  say 
about  this  remarkable  conditioner. 

The  answers  are  likely  to  surprise 
you.  Maybe  they  will  throw  some 
light  on  certain  dairy  successes  you’ve 
wondered  about  among  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  man  who  sells  KOW-KARE 
is  in  a  position  to  KNOW.  He  knows, 
for  instance,  that  growing  and  repeat 
sales  must  have  a  reason — and  he 
hears  a  lot  of  first-hand  KOW-KARE 
experience  from  cow  owners  who  are 
well-known  to  him. 


The  Common-sense  way 

to  meet  uncommon  strains 

Aside  from  the  well-known  uses  of 
KOW-KARE  in  the  various  cow  dis¬ 
orders  that  sap  the  profit  margin  from 
the  dairy  income — the  aid  of  this 
potent  conditioner  during  winter  feed¬ 
ing  is  becoming  known  to  new  thou¬ 
sands  of  cow  owners  yearly.  Your 
animals  cannot  suddenly  change  from 
all  the  favorable  conditions  of  outdoor 
life  and  green  pasturage  to  housed-in 
life  and  dry,  rich,  hard-to-digest  diet 
without  a  terrific  added  strain. 

It  is  in  the  relief  of  this  strain  that 
KOW-KARE  finds  its  largest  and  most 
profitable  use.  At  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents  per  cow  per  month  a  vitalizing  aid 
is  added  to  the  diet — a  genuine  condi¬ 
tioner  of  the  digestion  and  assimilation. 
With  this  inducement  to  health  and 
vigor  more  feed  is  turned  into  profitable 
milk  volume.  Instead  of  running  your 
cows  down  to  the  danger  point  or  actual 
breakdown,  milk  profits  come  easier. 
There’s  a  health  bonus  that  pays  many 
times  the  small  investment  in  regular 
KOW-KARE  conditioning. 

Prepare  your  Cows  for  Calving 

It  is  no  longer  good  business  to  leave 
the  health  of  valuable  cows  at  calving 
time  to  chance.  Use  KOW-KARE 
two  or  three  weeks  before  and  after 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  easily 
your  cows  come  through  without 
the  disorders  and  production  losses 
cow  owners  rightly  dread.  The  organs 
of  production  when  invigorated  to 
function  normally  seldom  become  the 
prey  of  disastrous  troubles  at  calving. 

Full  directions  for  use  on  each 
KOW-KARE  chn.  Two  sizes,  $1.25 
and  65c — at  drug,  feed,  hardware,  and 
general  stores.  If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  18,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated 

Cow  Conditioner 


Accept  this  FREE  Cow  Book 

A  valuable,  32-page  treatise  on  a  wide  variety  of  cow  ail¬ 
ments,  telling  symptoms  and  howto  treat.  A  wealth  of  general 
information  valuable  to  any  cow  owner.  New  illustrated 
edition,  written  by  a  veterinary  authority.  Send  today* 
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Only  ONE  Baq 
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USE 

CONCENTRATED 

FERTILIZER 


Sold  rn 
100-lb.  ba&s 


It's 

Granular 
— flows 
freely 


HEY,  BILL  - 
WHEN  YEH  GOIN’ 
GET  HEP  TO  Y’SELF? 

‘Whata  yeh  mean — hep  to  m’self?” 

“Why,  man,  aren’t  you  wise  yet  that  I  got  as  much 
fertilizer  on  my  wagon  as  you  got  on  yours?” 

“How  come  ?  I  got  four  times  as  much  on  my 
load  as  you  got.” 

“Sure,  you  got  four  times  the  load.  I’m  not  talkin’ 
about  loarf.  I’m  talkin’  about  fertilizer!” 

And,  in  a  nut  shell,  that  is  the  story  of  Nitro- 
phoska.  One  ton  contains  as  much  plant-food  as 
four  tons  of  the  old  low-analysis  goods.  The  user 
of  Nitrophoska  pays  freight  on  one  ton  instead  of 
four.  He  handles  one  ton  instead  of  four.  And, 
not  only  does  he  save  freight  and  handling,  he 
pays  less  per  unit  of  actual  plant-food.  Nitro¬ 
phoska  (15%  Nitrogen — 30%  Phosphoric  Acid — 
15%  Potash)  is  the  modern  fertilizer  for  the 
modern  farmer.  Ask  your  county  agent.  Ask 
your  experiment  station.  Write  us  for  new  16-page 
illustrated  booklet.  It  tells  you  just  the  things  a 
man  must  know  about  fertilizer  if  he  hopes  to  buy 
wisely  and  economically.  Send  for  it  right  now. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1725 


NITROPHOSKA 


15-30-15 

The  Modern  fertilizeryb/7/w  Modern  Farmer 


Isbell’s  i 
New  * 
SEED 
ANNUAL 
FREE 
on 

requesl 


SPARTAN BARLEYmm 


New,  beet  all-round  barley.  Long  stiff  straw,  smooth  brittle  beards— entirely  re¬ 
moved  in  threshing— extra  large,  plump  kernels.  Six  to  10  days  earlier  than  other 
varieties.  Spartan  Barley  has  consistently  outyielded  other  varieties  in  Michigan. 
Yields  of  60  bushels  per  acre  not  uncommon.  Won  most  prizes  at  Michigan  fairs 
last  two  years.  We  offer  choice  seed  grown  from  certified  seed,  also  certified  seed  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  today  for  sample  and  Current  Price  List  of  all  farm  seeds. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers  174  Mechanic  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH.  [64] 


ClovAi-  and  TimoAAuSeed 

99.50%  Pure  oi’  Better 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE  AT 
PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 

It  is  sensible  to  be  thrifty. 

C.  I.  Gilbert,  Greene,  Me,,  writes — “Saved  $5.00  a 
bushel  buying  Alsike  and  Red  Clover  from  you.” 

Henry  Reeves.  Leesburgh,  N.  J.,  says — “We  saved 
about  $80.00  by  using  your  Timothy  and  Alsike  Mix¬ 
ture.” 

H.  N.  Frahm,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  reports — “Never  had  a 
better  seeding  on  our  Farm  and  saved  $4.00  a  bushel.” 

Ezra  H.  Lahman,  Christiana,  Pa. — “The  Clover  and 
Grass  Seed  came  up  good,  clear  of  weeds,  your  price 
was  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  bushel  cheaper.” 

"A  Dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  in  any  quantity 
from  a  peck  to  a  carload  and  all  prices  based 
on  carload  purchases. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy-Alsike  Mixture, 
20%  Alsike,  a  bargain  at  $5.00  per  bushel. 

Oats,  Barley.  Spring  Wheat,  Corn,  Peas,  Soy 
Beans,  etc.  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and 
Samples  Free. 

Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  Postal  Card. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoye,  Falls,  N.Y. 
Please  send  Catalog,  Price  List  and  samples 

Address  - - 


DIBBLE’S 


With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Controlling  Onion  Maggots 


‘‘I  have  about  one-half  acre  of  onions 
and  have  noticed  that  a  lot  of  the  onions 
are  being  eaten  by  a  white  maggot.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  to  do?”— H.F.R. 

RECENT  experiments  conducted  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Glasgow  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  indicate  that  good 
results  can  be  obtained  in  controlling 
the  onion  maggot  by  the  following 
method.  The  material  used  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  lubricating  oil  emulsion  and 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  oil  emulsion 
may  be  made  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula: 

Red  engine  oil  2  gallons 

Water  1  gallon 

Potash  fish-oil  soap  2  pounds 

Place  the  water,  soap,  and  oil  in  a 
cooker,  preferably  heated  by  steam, 
altho  cooking  may  be  done  over  an 
open  fire.  Heat  to  a  boil.  Turn  off 
the  steam  or  draw  the  fire  and  pump 
the  liquid  while  still  hot,  thru  a  spray 
nozzle  into  the  storage  tank,  at  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  from  50  to  100  pounds.  Do 
not  allow  the  mixture  to  get  cold  be¬ 
fore  pumping.  The  stock  emulsion  is 
stable  and  may  be  made  up  some  time 
before  it  is  to  be  used.  Good  com¬ 
mercial  lubricating  oil  emulsions  made 
from  oils  of  this  grade  have  been  found 
effective  against  the  onion  maggot. 

The  oil  emulsion  made  according  to 
the  above  directions  is  diluted  in  a  4- 
4-50  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  rate  of 
4  gallons  to  100  gallons  of  Bordeaux. 
The  mixture  should  be  applied  directly 
to  the  row  with  a  sprayer  giving 
enough  pressure  (about  50  lbs.)  to  force 
the  liquid  down  around  the  base  of 
the  plants.  Small  garden  tractors  such 
as  are  sometimes  u$ed  for  cultivating 
onions  are  now  supplied  by  the  makers 
with  spray  attachments  by  the  use  of 
which  the  insecticide  may  be  applied 
to  two  or  three  rows  of  onions  at  a 
time.  The  first  application  should  he 
made  as  soon  as  the  onions  are  1  inch 
high,  or  even  when  the  flies  appear 
and  begin  depositing  eggs,  as  determin¬ 
ed  by  emergency  cages  or  direct  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  field.  Additional  ap¬ 
plications  should  be  made  at  intervals 
of  7  to  10  days  until  from  three  to  five 
applications  have  been  made.  The  in¬ 
terval  between  applications  and  the 
number  of  applications  necessary  to 
give  control  will  depend  on  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  insect. 

This  method  has  given  excellent 
control  of  the  onion  maggot  for  the 
last  three  years. — Paul  Work. 


Bean  Beetle  Spreads 

FOR  several  years  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle  has  been  slowly  spreading 
through  eastern  bean  producing  sec¬ 
tions  until  now  it  has  crossed  New 
York  State  and  entered  New  England. 
Additional  counties  in  New  York  State 
where  this  insect  was  found  for  the 
first  time  last  year  are :  Seneca,  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Ulster,  Westchester,  Putnam  and 
Dutchess.  Although  this  insect  is  not 
particularly  difficult  to  control,  the  fact 
that  bean  foliage  is  very  susceptible  to 
spray  injury  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
any  control  measures. 


Effect  of  Fertilizer  on  the 
Quality  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

AT  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  studies  of  the  effect 
of  fertilizer  on  the  quality  of  lettuce, 
spinach,  radish,  beets  and  tomatoes 
show  that  the  correction  of  mineral 
nutrient  deficiencies  in  the  soils  re¬ 
sulted  in  crops  of  larger  yields,  im¬ 
proved  quality  and  better  keeping 
qualities. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  good  cultural  operations  and  liberal 
fertilizer  applications  upon  the  quality 
of  the  tomato  crop  is  offered  by  the 
work  of  the  Ten  Ton  Plus  Tomato  clubs 
of  Indiana.  The  aims  of  these  clubs  are 


to  secure  more  profitable  yields  and 
better  quality  for  the  packers.  The 
farmer  who  joins  the  club  agrees  to 
follow  certain  recognized  good  cultural 
practices,  among  which  is  the  use  of 
five  hundred  pounds  of  a  2-12-6  fertili¬ 
zer  per  acre  or  its  equivalent.  During 
the  past  five  years  over  3,000  members 
have  belonged  to  these  clubs  and  their 
average  yields  have  been  practically 
double  that  of  non-club  members  of  the 
same  community.  That  these  higher 
yields  result  also  in  improved  quality 
is  shown  by  the  enthusiastic  support 
which  the  canners  give  to  this  work. 
One  canner  reported  in  1928  that  over 
78  per  cent,  of  the  tomatoes  delivered 
by  Ten  Ton  Club  members  were  graded 
U.  S.  No.  1. 


Watch  Out  for  Fire  in  Muck 
Soil 

"On  page  30,  I  read  an  article  on  clear¬ 
ing  swamp  land.  I  have  about  ten  acres 
of  muck — a  drained  swamp.  It  was 
drained  when  I  bought  it.  One  part  of  the 
drainage  is  an  open  ditch  through  the 
lowest  part  and  a  deep  ditch  to  carry  off 
the  water  from  the  swamp.  The  question 
of  burning  it  over  is  the  great  important 
one.  As  I  was  passing  along  the  open 
ditch  a  little  bunch  of  grass  was  set  on 
fire.  Without  waiting  to  see  it  burn  I 
went  on.  The  muck  caught  from  that  little 
fire  and  burned  three  feet  deep.  I  drew 
water  and  it  seemed  to  be  all  out.  In  a 
few  days  it  wopld  be  burning  again. 

"If  your  subscriber  values  his  swamp 
land— and  it  is  very  valuable — do  not  try 
to  burn  off  the  grass.  Do  not  make  any 
fire  on  it.  He  should  grow  cabbage, 
onions,  horseradish  and  other  truck, 
owing  to  his  nearness  to  a  good  market.” 

THE  danger  of  fires  in  muck  soil  Is 
a  very  real  one  and  anyone  who  has 
experienced  such  a  catastrophe  will  not 
want  to  have  another  one.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  out  a  fire  in  muck 
soil  and  it  results  in  practically  ruining 
the  land.  Such  a  high  percentage  of  the 
soil  is  vegetable  matter  that  after  it 
burns  there  is  nothing  left. 

What  we  had  in  mind,  however,  in 
the  item  mentioned  was  the  burning  off 
of  a  heavy  growth  of  swamp  grass  be¬ 
fore  the  land  is  drained.  At  that  time 
there  is  no  danger  of  fire  getting  into 
the  soil  due  to  the  presence  of  so  much 
water. 


The  Importance  of  Hardy 
Red  Glover 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Seed  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  or  Montana  should  be  suitable 
for  New  York  State  and,  of  course, 
other  localities  farther  south.  These 
states  do  not  produce  seed  in  very 
large  quantities  and  very  little  gets 
into  the  hands  of  the  larger  dealers. 
It  is  passed  from  one  neighbor  to  an¬ 
other  or  sold  to  friends  and  small  deal¬ 
ers  in  other  states  who  know  its  value. 

Winter  Killing  Causes 
Serious  Loss 

I  have  been  trying  out  seed  from 
different  states  as  well  as  watching 
the  work  done  by  our  State  College. 
It  certainly  has  been  an  eye-opener  to 
me.  Few  farmers  realize  what  it  means 
to  lose  a  crop  of  clover.  If  by  some 
accident  a  man  should  happen  to  lose 
all  the  manure  and  fertilizer  he  had 
used  on  a  certain  field  he  would  have 
a  piece  in  the  local  paper  about  his 
loss.  Still  many  of  us  are  going  on 
year  after  year  sowing  unadapted  seed 
and  suffering  just  as  great  a  loss,  or 
greater,  I  dare  say,  without  doing  a 
thing. 

Why  place  an  order  with  some  con¬ 
cern  for  seed  when  you  don’t  know  a 
thing  about  what  you  are  going  to  get 
or  the  locality  from  which  it  came? 
Be  surb  and  buy  your  seed  of  a  re¬ 
liable  dealer  who  handles  seed  known 
to  have  come  from  the  right  origin 
and  make  sure  that  the  clover  seed 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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has  been  grown  under  severe  weather 
conditions  for  at  least  ten  years.  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  glad  to  give  all  assistance 
possible.  I  believe  one  or  two  seed  con¬ 
cerns  are  handling  seed  that  is  giving 
excellent  satisfaction  in  New  York 
State. 

A  Big  Crop  on  September  12 

The  clover  that  I  have  been  growing 
for  several  years  seems  to  have  a 
heavy,  fibrous  root  system.  This  strain 
of  clover  also  materially  outyields  any 
medium  red  clover  that  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  sowed.  I  have  made  many  field 
tests,  sowing  this  strain  of  clover  on  a 
portion  of  the  field  and  medium  red 
clover  from  other  sources  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  field,  and  always  the 
hardy  strain  that  I  am  using  comes 
through  the  winter  where  the  others 
die  out. 

On  September  12th,  1929,  I  harvest¬ 
ed  a  heavy  second  cutting  from  my 
clover  which  produced  nearly  as  heavy 
a  tonnage  as  the  first  cutting.  Even 
my  new  seeding  after  peas  was  so 
heavy  that  I  harvested  probably  a  ton 
of  cured  hay  per  acre.  My  farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  hilly  section  of  Cortland 
County,  being  about  1100  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  which  makes  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  raise  clover. 

Anyone  interested  in  better  clover 
seed  will  find  many  helpful  hints  in 
bulletin  463  entitled  “Relative  Adap¬ 
tability  of  Red  Clover  Seed  of  Differ¬ 
ent  Origins”  published  by  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

I  am  not  a  clover  seed  dealer  nor  do 
I  hold  stock  in  any  seed  firm,  so  good 
folk,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  say  I  have 
an  axe  to  grind. 

Can  We  Grow  Our  Own  Seed 

Why  don’t  some  of  you  get  back  to 
growing  a  little  clover  seed  of  your 
own?  It  used  to  be  done.  There  are 
still  some  clover  hullers  in  the  country. 
I  am  making  plans  to  seed  a  piece  for 
this  purpose.  I  dp  not  believe  any  piece 
of  work  can  be  of  greater  value  than 
doing  the  necessary  things  for  a  sure 
catch  of  clover  every  year. 

I  am  going  to  state  a  few  essentials 
which  seem  to  me  extremely  important 
for  clover  success. 

1.  Sufficient  lime. 

2.  Seed  adapted  to. one’s  locality. 

3.  Adequate  soil  fertility. 

4.  Not  too  thick  a  nurse  crop  which 
will  smother  out  the  clover  or  weaken 
it  so  it  won’t  stand  the  winter. 

5.  Many  farmers  are  sowing  too  much 
timothy  which  chokes  the  clover  the 
first  year. 

6.  Good  drainage. 

7.  Clover  seed  should  always  be  in¬ 
oculated  and  be  sure  to  use  a  suitable 
inoculation. 


An  Underground  Farm — 
See  Cover  Page 

IT  IS  estimated  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  produces  about  85  per 
cent  of  all  mushrooms  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  Pennsylvania 
grown  mushrooms  are  marketed  in  all 
the  larger  cities  of  the  northern  states 
as  far  west  as  Minnesota. 

The  cover  picture  shows  mushrooms 
grown  in  a  cave  with  the  mushroom 
beds  made  directly  on  the  floor;  how¬ 
ever,  the  greater  proportion  of  this 
crop  in  Pennsylvania  is  grown  in  spec¬ 
ially  built  mushroom  houses  or  in  barns 
and  warehouses  that  have  been  re¬ 
modeled  for  this  purpose. 

In  most  cases  heat  is  supplied  by 
manure  in  much  the  same  way  as 
commonly  used  in  hotbeds  and  for  best 
results  the  temperature  must  be  kept 
between  50  to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  house  or  cave  must  also  be 
thoroughly  ventilated.  While  mush¬ 
rooms  are  in  no  sense  a  get-rich-quick 
crop,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  as 
a  side  line  they  have  pretty  nearly 
been  the  salvation  of  many  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Growing  mushrooms  is  a  very  spec¬ 
ialized  type  of  farming  and  in  order  to 
make  money  at  it  one  must  know  the 
business  and  be  willing  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  details.  It  is  stated 
that  a  yield  of  from  one-half  to  two 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  bed  space  is 
a  good,  profitable  yield- 


The  New  Rumely 
.Von  -  Convertible 
Do. 41 1  Tractor 
with  46"  tread. 


Too  many  stalks 
to  a  hill .  .  . 

The  finest  corn  never  grows  on  crowded  stalks.  Nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  the  best  of  anything  else— including  trac¬ 
tors— when  too  much  is  attempted.  It  is  wiser  to  do  a  single 
thing  well  than  to  attempt  many  and  sacrifice  quality. 


Realizing  the  importance  of 
power  farming  machinery  to 
the  farmer,  Advance  -  Rumely 
have  never  permitted  other  in¬ 
terests  to  draw  attention  from 
their  single  purpose— the  design 
and  manufacture  of  increas¬ 
ingly  efficient  power  farming 
equipment.  For  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  they  have  preferred  to  re¬ 
main  specialists  in  their  own 
field  —  and  do  one  thing  better 
than  anyone  else  can  do  it. 

Rumely  specialisation 
made  the  DoAll  possible 

The  new  Rumely  DoAll  Tractors 
demonstrate  the  advantage  of 
Advanee-Rumely  specialization. 


They  are  designed  to  meet  spe¬ 
cific  farm  needs. 

They  develop  ten  per  cent 
more  power  than  similar  trac¬ 
tors.  Handle  as  easily  as  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Turn  in  a  short  radius. 
Work  close  to  fences,  trees  and 
buildings. 

A  DoAll  draws  a  two  bottom 
14"  plow  over  5  to  8  acres  a  day. 
Harrows  60  to  100  acres;  seeds 
50  to  100  acres;  or  plants  25  to 
50  acres.  Handles  any  hay  tool, 
pulls  the  largest  grain  or  corn 
binder  and  drives  a  medium- 
size  silo  filler  or  a  22-inch 
thresher.  Comes  in  a  46 -inch 
tread,  non-convertible  unit,  or 
in  treads  up  to  87  inches,  con¬ 
vertible  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  row  crops. 
Use  the  coupon  — 
today  ! 

Tractor  information  is  al¬ 
ways  valuable  to  you.  Mail 
the  coupon  today.  The  Ad¬ 
vance  -  Rumely  Thresher 
Co.,  Inc.,  La  Porte,  Ind* 
Harrisburg,  Pa,; 
Bateman  Bros* 
Malvern,  P*, 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


The  Rumely  Line  includes  OilPull  Tractors,  DoAll 
Convertible  Tractors,  DoAll  46 -inch  Tread  4- Wheel 
Tractors,  Grain  and  Rice  Threshers,  Combine- 
Harvesters,  Husker-Shredders,  Alfalfa  and  Clover 
Hullers,  Bean  and  Pea  Hullers,  Silo  Fillers,  Corn 
Shellers  and  Winch  Tractors. 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  CO,  La  Porte,  Ind.  Serviced  through  30  Branches  and  Warehouses 
Please  send  literature  describing  the  New  Rumely  DoAll  Tractors. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . 

City . 


_ State.. 


Lead  the  Yellow  Corn  Market  10  days  with 

HARRIS’  EXTRA  EARLY  BANTAM 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  ALL  HARRIS  SEEDS 
Sweet  Corn  is  10  days  earlier  are  Germination-Proved 
than  ordinary  Golden  Bantam  Every  lot  of  seed  is 
and  consequently  sells  for  much  tested  for  germination 
higher  prices  and  larger  profits  ‘'"“on  each 

It  is  the  earliest  strain  of  Golden  package  or  bag  s0  the 
Bantam  corti  in  existence.  purchaser  can  tell  just 

Many  other  improved  varieties  ^  F/Tod^Whether 
that  are  proving  very  profitable  tte  tits8 show  70  so, 
to  gardeners  are  described  in  oo,  or  99%  the  correct 
Harris’  catalogue— free.  Do  not  percentage  is  printed 
miss  it.  on  the  label. 

Joseph  Harris  Company,  Inc.,  R.D.,  Bos  144,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


GERMINATION- 

PROVED 


In  planning  your  garden, 
consult  Burpee’s  Annual 
Garden  Book  first!  It  offers 
the  newest  and  widest  possi- 
bleinformationandseleetions 
for  growing  more  beautiful 
flowers  and  improved  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  Burpee’s  Annual  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Box  6,  Philadelphia 


(Mi&i  (&H& 

Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  recently  by  experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay 
much  better.  We  specialize  in  seeds  of  these  improved  strains. 
Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  progressive  farmer  should 
read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CORN  OATS  BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  ot  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  ns  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


n  EST  GREEN  CUT  CLOVER  for  poultry.  Send  tor 
*§ prices.  E.  W.  HEWITT,  RANSOM  VI LLE,  (L  X. 
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THINK  OF  YOUR  HARVEST  NOW/ 


It  costs  just  as  much  to  pick 
unmarketable  fruit  as  it  does 
a  90%  "Fancy”  and  "No.  1” 
crop.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  mak¬ 
ing  this  year’s  harvest  more  profitable. 
A  thorough  spraying  with  "Orchard 
Brand”  Oil  Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises 
above  a  safe  450,  will  keep  scale  under 
control.  It’s  none  too  early  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  your  delayed  dormant  and  cluster- 
bud  sprays.  You’ve  got  to  stop  scab 
infection  on  the  foliage  before  the 
blossoms  fall — or  risk  a  harvest 
of  scabby  fruit.  Let  the  "Orchard 
Brand”  publication  "Cash  Crops” 
guide  your  spray  and  dust  campaign. 


You  Can  Trust  " Orchard  Brand ”  Effectiveness 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
OIL  EMULSION  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  SULPHUR  DUSTS 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  (with  and  without 

CALCIUM  ARSENATE  Arsenicals) 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

1$  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOXC  ,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
an*  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

'  Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious-,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet, 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 


PEACH  TREES 


Elberta.  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven  Yel.  St. 
John,  -3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet,  15c 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 


1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 


BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants,  25c  each. 


Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
*  a  productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
JJgo  price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada, 
-y  Our  plants  come  direct  from  origina- 
DflXPBl'Ur'*  tor’s  farm.  Prof.  Reeves.  Canadian 
Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 


Plant  Fruit 

For  Profit 

HARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
They  have  proved  hardy,  unusually  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  stock  is 
nationally  known. 

Our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  This  is  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  own  3,000-acre  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Write  today  for  our  1930 
catalog,  describing  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’ big  commission.  High¬ 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  60  Berlin,  Maryland 
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produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 
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New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE— Large  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

IS*  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  III 
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Get  the  Sprayer  Ready 
for  Work 

TIMELINESS  in  spraying  begins  in 
mid-winter.  Prompt  ordering  of 
parts  and  attention  to  repair  work 
mean  added  insurance  of  timeliness 
next  spring  and  summer — when  hours 
lost  may  be  dollars  wasted.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  check  over  the  entire 
spray  outfit  and  see  what  is  going  to 
be  needed  in  order  to  start  off  on  time 
and  in  good  shape. 

Perhaps  new  plungers  and  packing 
are  needed  for  the  pump.  If  so,  your 
dealer  or  the  manufacturer  can  get 
them  in  time  if  they  are  ordered  early. 
It  is  generally  necessary  to  replace 
packing  and  diaphragms  each  year,  and 
of  course  such  replacement  is  bother¬ 
some  if  it  comes  during  a  spray  job. 

Other  parts  of  the  pump  which  may 
need  attention  are  the  valves,  and  valve 
balls.  If  an  inspection  reveals  that  the 
valve  seats  are  worn  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  reseated  with  the  necessary 
tools,  or  sent  to  the  factory  of  the 
maker.  If  they  are  worn  badly  it  is  just 
as  well  to  order  new  parts.  Occasional¬ 
ly  valve  balls  wall  also  wear  unevenly, 
so  that  they  don’t  seat  tightly,  in  which 
case  new  ones  may  be  secured. 

Careful  checking  of  the  pressure 
gauge,  magneto,  ignition  wires,  and  all 
bearings  is  essential  at  an  early  date, 
as  all  are  vital  parts  of  the  outfit  and 
may  require  considerable  time  to  re¬ 
pair  or  replace.  Under  pressure  usually 
maintained  with  modern  high  capacity 
machines,  spray  hose  must  quite  often 
be  replaced  each  season.  If  a  new  set  is 
not  put  on  for  starting  in  spring,  it 
should  at  least  be  on  hand  so  that  it 
can  be  substituted  for  the  old. 

Discs  and  tips  for  spray  guns  and 
nozzles,  if  kept  on  hand  will  not  in¬ 
crease  expenses  in  any  way,  and  may 
prevent  loss  of  valuable  time,  or  im¬ 
proper  application. 


Tilling  Orchard  With  Disc 
Harrow 

Is  it  possible  to  till  orchards  without 
plowing  them? — W.R.C.,  New  York. 

SOME  growers  report  success  by  the 
use  of  a  heavy  disc  harrow  but  tc 
be  successful  the  ground  must  be 
worked  early  in  the  spring  before  weedr 
and  grass  get  a  start. 


Raspberries  for  New  Jersey 

HE  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  calling  attention  to  several 
lew  varieties  of  raspberries.  Professor 
Olark  in  commenting  on  them  says: 

“The  raspberry  variety  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction  which  has  been  most 
thoroughly  tested  is  the  Latham.  It 
can  be  recommended  for  northern  and 
central  New  Jersey,  and  for  trial  in 
the  raspberry  section  of  south  Jersey. 
The  fruit  is  larger  and  more  attractive 
than  that  of  Ranere,  but  no  second 
crop  is  produced.  It  ripens  considerably 
later  which,  in  many  years,  would  be 
■an  advantage.  It  is  resistant  to  mosaic, 
although  not  as  resistant  as  Ranere. 

“One  of  the  most  promising  new 
varieties  is  the  Viking,  which  originat¬ 
ed  in  Ontario.  It  has  not  been  tried  ex¬ 
tensively  in  New  Jersey,  but  at  New 
Brunswick  the  plants  are  vigorous,  the 
fruit  is  of  good  quality,  and  it  ripens 
early.  It  is  worthy  of  trial  on  a  small 
scale  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
new  varieties. 

“The  Quillen  black  raspberry  comes 
from  the  middle  west  and  it  is  reported 
to  be  very  resistant  to  anthracnose. 
This  disease  has  accounted,  in  large 
part,  for  the  fact  that  black  raspber¬ 
ries  are  no  longer  grown  to  any  extent 
in  New  Jersey.  Quillen  has  not  been 
thoroughly  tried  out  in  the  East,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  trial  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  kind  of  fruit. 

“The  Russell  or  Best-of-all  black  ber¬ 
ry  has,  to  a  large  extent,  replaced 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


QUALITY  TREES 

AT  REDUCED 
PRICES 

Prices  greatly  reduced 
in  celebration  of  our 
Golden  Anniversary 
Year — 50  years  of  con- 
scientious  service. 

Buy  direct  of  long-es- 
tablished  nursery  with 
nation-wide  reputation 
for  giving  quality  plus 
low  prices.  Save  agent’s 
commissions  and  avoid 
mistakes. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 
Write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  with  complete  as¬ 
sortment  of  trees, 
bushes,  plants  and 
vines  illustrated  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  Colors — tells  how, 
where,  when  and  what 
to  plant. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

343  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N,  Y, 


SPRAYERS 

TRACTION 
PORTABLE 
TRACTOR  TRAILER 
SPRAY  MATERIALS 
FRUIT  DUSTERS 
VEGETABLE  DUSTERS 

Write  /or  catalog  and  complete  information, 
“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  123  E.Ave.,Gasport,N.Y. 


SEED 

BOOK 


j~^0  you  want  this_  year’s_gar- 


*  .  den  to  be  your  best?  Then 

let  Maule’s  Seed  Book  guide  you 
t0  outstan(ting  achievement. 
I  5  It  will  help  you  in  planning,  se¬ 

lection,  planting,  and  growing. 
Back  of  Maule’s  Super-Quality 
Seeds  is  a  53-year  record  of  de¬ 
pendability.  Maule  Seeds  are 
Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile,  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  When  you  plant  Maule 
Seeds  you  Plant  SUCCESS.  Get  our 
'ree  Book  NOW;  a  postcard  brings  it. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE  404  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.Pa. 


Offer  for 

Spring  Planting — 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cheeky 
Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  new 
and  standard  commercial 
varieties  Grape  Vines. 
Strawberry.  Raspberry  & 
Blackberry  Plants;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias; 
Beautiful  Everblooming 
Roses  in  large  assortment. 
Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  commercial  or- 
chardists  in  the  East.  All  varieties  propagated  from 
select  orchard  bearing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog 
in  colors  now  ready’.  It  Is  -free — write  for  it. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  E.Princesj  Anne.Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 
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TR  A  WHERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  West  Market  St.f  Salisbury,  Md. 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees  $5.00; 

$7.50 ‘per  100  and  up.  Yellow  Delicious  and  Blood  Bed 
Delicious  apples.  In  small  or  large  lots.  Plums,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental 
trees,  vines,  evergreens,  shrubs.  Free  catalog. 

Tennessee  nursery  co..  box  102,  Cleveland,  Tewi. 


30  Big  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  &anyp 

1330  list  free,  GEORGE  FOWLER,  FRAN  KLIN,  N.  H. 
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When  it  comes  to  pastures 

our  cows 

Cows  cannot  talk,  yet  they  tell  you 
when  your  pasture  needs  fertilizer.  Each 
green  circle  of  clover  and  grass  over  a 
manure  spot  silently  says:  “Look  what 
potash  and  nitrogen  can  do!” 

Pastures,  like  potatoes,  are  a  cash  crop. 
They  need  balanced  plant  food  to  make 
the  milk  check  show  a  profit.  Manure 
cannot  be  used  because  cows  are  delicate 
feeders  with  sensitive  noses. 

Thousands  of  progressive  dairymen 
have  found  that  a  good  potato  fertilizer 
is  a  good  pasture  fertilizer.  You  too  can 
reduce  your  feed  bills  and  increase  your 
milk  profits. 

Give  each  pasture  acre  600  pounds  of 
potato  fertilizer  when  grass  first  starts  in 
the  spring.  Crowd  out  weeds  with  clovers 
and  grasses  that  make  good  green  feed. 


Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau  aa  2 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam.  Holland 

19  West  44th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  proper  fertilization  of  ^ 
pastures. 

Name 


A  ddress 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
other  varieties  in  the  important  black¬ 
berry  section  in  the  lower  end  of  Cam¬ 
den  County.  This  variety  is  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  orange  rust  and  at  present 
is  recommended  for  planting  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  and  for  trial  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey. 

“The  Young  dewberry  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  considerable  publicity.  It  is 
very  vigorous,  resistant  to  anthracnose, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  However,  the 
color  is  a  dark,  reddish-purple  instead 
of  black,  a  fact  which  affects  its  selling 
price  adversely.  This  is  primarily  a 
southern  variety,  and  while  it  has  sur¬ 
vived  two  or  three  winters  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  its  hardiness  is  not  yet  definitely 
established.” 

Frost  May  Nip  Early 
Strawberry  Blossoms 

In  choosing  a  location  for  a  strawberry 
bed,  will  a  south  slope  give  us  earlier 
berries  than  a  north  slope? — C.J.,  New 
York. 

YES,  if  a  late  frost  does  not  inter¬ 
fere,  a  south  slope  will  warm  up 
earlier  and  the  berries  will  blossom 
earlier;  in  fact,  they  may  blossom  so 
early  that  a  late  frost  will  catch  them 
and  spoil  your  crop.  We  suggest  you 
choose  a  level  place  with  good  drainage 
or  a  north  slope  and  set  both  early 
and  late  varieties  to  extend  the  length 
of  the  season.  Then  supply  plenty  of 
fertility,  keep  the  weeds  cleaned  out 
and  enjoy  an  excellent  crop  of  one  of 
the  finest  fruits. 


Hill  System  Versus  Hedge 
Row 

“What  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  hedge  row  system  as  compared  to  the 
hill  system  in  planting  red  raspberries?” 
— F.W.,  New  York. 

ONE  difficulty  with  the  hill  system 
is  that  red  raspberries  produce 
suckers  very  plentifully.  Consequently, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  hill 
system,  and  growers  commonly  allow 


the  rows  to  fill  in  in  one  direction,  mak¬ 
ing  a  hedge  row,  but  keeping  the  width 
of  the  row  restricted  by  plowing.  The 
hill  system  produces  better  fruit  and  is 
easier  to  pick,  but  the  total  yield  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  where  the  hedge 
row  system  is  followed. 
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FARM 

MECHANIC 


Will  Salt  Fumes  Rust 
Furnace? 

“I  have  been  advised  to  burn  salt  in 
my  furnace  to  clean  out  the  chimney. 
Would  the  gas  from  the  salt  rust  the  in¬ 
side  of  furnace  and  pipes  or  injure  the 
brick  chimney  lined  with  tile?” 

I  THINK  the  chances  of  the  gas  re¬ 
sulting  from  throwing  dry  salt  upon 
a  hot  furnace  fire  will  be  very  remote, 
and  surely  not  nearly  so  likely  to 


cause  damage  as  the  thick  coating  of 
soot  to  draw  moisture  in  the  summer. 
And  this  use  of  dry  salt  does  help  very 
much  to  loosen  and  burn  out  the  soot, 
when  used  once  or  twice  per  week. — 
I.  W.  D. 


What  Speed  for  Automobile 
Generator? 

A  GREAT  many  inquiries  come  to  us 
asking  for  information  about  how 
to  charge  a  6-volt  radio  or  automobile 
battery  by  means  of  a  small  auto  gen¬ 
erator  taken  from  an  old  car  and 
driven  from  a  pumping  or  washing 
machine  engine,  usually  by  a  belt  on 
the  engine  flywheel.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  diagrams  and  directions  to  any¬ 
one  wishing  to  do  this. 

In  many  cases,  however,  about  the 
only  questions  the  subscriber  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  sure  about  are  the  speed  at 
which  such  a  generator  should  be  run 
and  how  to  figure  the  proper  size  of 
pulley  on  the  generator.  Most  genera¬ 
tors  of  this  type  close  the  cut-out 


switch  and  start  to  charge  the  battery 
ah  a  speed  of  around  800  R  P  M  and 
will  produce  their  maximum  charging 
current  at  a  speed  around  1600  R  P  M, 
and  very  good  results  will  be  secured 
at  a  speed  of  about  1200  to  1400  RPM. 
Assuming  that  1400  R  P  M  is  the  de¬ 
sired  speed,  then  the  proper  pully  size 
for  generator  will  be  found  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  engine  speed  by  the  diame¬ 
ter  in  inches  of  flywheel  or  pulley  and 
dividing  the  product  by  1400.  Thus  if 
flywheel  diameter  is  22  inches  and  en¬ 
gine  speed  is  500,  their  product  is  11,- 
000  and  dividing  this  by  1400  gives  8 
inches  as  the  approximate  diameter  for 
the  pulley  on  the  generator. — L  W.  D. 


Helps  in  Reading  Steel 
Squares 

F  THOSE  who  have  old  carpenter’s 
squares  which  have  rusted  until  the 
figures  and  division  marks  are  hard  to 
read  will  first  clean  the  surface  with 
sand  paper,  then  clean  out  the  numbers 
and  marks  with  a  sharp  nail,  give  the 
square  one  coat  of  good  white  paint 
not  too  thick,  then  rub  off  the  paint 
when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  numbers 
and  marks  will  remain  white  and  ca» 
easily  be  read. — I  W.  D. 


Difficult  to  Remove  Oil 
From  Floor 

A  reader  states  that  he  has  a  hard¬ 
wood  kitchen  floor  which  has  been 
oiled  several  times  until  it  is  quite  dark, 
and  asks  what  he  can  put  on  the  floor 
to  remove  the  oil  and  whiten  the  floor. 
I  know  of  no  better  treatment  for  such 
a  floor  than  to  wipe  it  off  carefully 
with  rags  dipped  in  gasoline,  then  to 
scrape  or  sand  it  to  the  clean  wood 
and  refinish  it  just  like  a  new  floor. 
Much  helpful  information  on  the  proper 
treatment  of  floors  will  be  found  in 
Farmers  Bulletin  1219 — “Floors  and 
Floor  Coverings”,  which  can  be  secured 
free  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. — L  W.  DICKER- 
SON. 
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show  an  extra  profit  of 


$36  a  month 


bull  brand  sets  another 
record  as  most  productive 
ration  per  dollar  of  feed  cost 


*4% 


DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  roughages — 
timothy,  mixture  of  timothy 
and  clover,  red  top  grasses, 
corn  fodder. 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


What  Is  Wrong  With 
the  Dairy  Business? 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
had  in  recent  years  a  tremendous 
growth  of  the  oleomargarine  industry, 
to  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say  farmers 
have  contributed  their  full  share.  The 
high  price  of  butter  has  turned  more 
and  more  people  away  from  butter  con¬ 
sumption  to  oleo.  It  is  surprising  also 
how  little  surplus  it  takes  to  upset  the 
market  in  any  commodity.  Let  just  a 
comparatively  few  people  turn  from  \ 
butter  to  oleomargarine,  or  bring  just 
a  small  percentage  of  inefficient  cows 
into  production,  and  you  will  have  a 
surplus  of  dairy  products  that  will  de¬ 
press  the  prices  every  time. 

For  example,  M.  D.  Munn,  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  recently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
butter  surplus  is  only  a  matter  of 
30,000,000  pounds. 

“If  this  were  divided  up  among 
everybody  in  the  United  States,”  said 
Mr.  Munn,  “It  would  amount  to  only 
one-fourth  pound  per  person.  This  is 
one  extra  pat  of  butter  like  We  get  in 
the  restaurant  per  day  per  person  for 
only  twelve  days.  If  everybody  in  the 
country  would  eat  just  one  extra  pat 
per  day  for  twelve  days,  the  surplus 
would  be  gone,  the  market  would  be 
normal  again,  and  we  would  all  be 
better  off  for  the  butter  we  have 
eaten.” 


\ 


UNTIL  recently,  D.  F.  aodj.  P. 
Huston  of  West  Gray,  Me.  had 
been  feeding  their  herd  of  12 
Guernseys  a  home  mix  ration.  They 
had  tried  commercial  feeds  but  their 
mix  had  proven  more  profitable.  A 
neighbor  told  them  the  results  he’d 
been  getting  with  Bull  Brand.  So 
the  Hustons  gave  it  a  trial.  Almost 
at  once  the  milk  chart  figures  jumped. 
Now,  the  Hustons  write  me,  “Bull 
Brand  is  the  best  yet.  We  are  getting 
1200  more  lbs.  of  5%  milk  every 
month.” 

More  Milk  With  B«B 

And  here’s  more  iron-clad  evidence 
that  Bull  Brand  is  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost.  “I  have 
fed  several  dairy  rations,  but  find  my 
cows  keep  in  better  condition,  and 
produce  more  milk  with  a  higher 
hutterfat  test  when  I  feed  Bull  Brand,” 
writes  Ralph  B.  Childs  of  Rensselaer 
Falls,  N.  Y.  And  Oliver  Griffis  of 
Wyalusing,  Pa.,  reports,  “Two  of  my 
cows  milked  54  lbs.  on  12  lbs.  of  B-B 
Dairy  Ration.  I  have  fed  a  number 
of  rations  but  B-B  will  produce  more 
milk  for  the  money  than  any  of  the 
rest.”  “Five  or  six  weeks  ago,” 
writes  Harry  Lahur  of  Fair  Haven, 
Vt.,  “I  began  feeding  B-B  to  ten  of 


my  cows.  In  a  few  days  was  getting 
20  lbs.  more  milk  a  day.” 


BULL  B 


LiiiiifliUiMiii/ii  joiTiiiMiii'1 


TijeHome  of  the  Feed  thats  Guaranteed 


The  B-B  Guarantee 

Whether  you’re  feeding  a  commer¬ 
cial  ration  or  a  home  mix,  I  can 
promise  you  an  increased  milk  flow 
for  the  same  money.  And  I’ll  guaran¬ 
tee  to  make  good  in  this  way.  Order 
enough  Bull  Brand  from  your  dealer 
to  feed  one  cow  for  30  days.  I  don’t 
care  which  cow  you  select  for  the 
test  —  your  best  or  poorest  milker. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  compare  re¬ 
sults.  If  B-B  doesn’t  prove  all  I 
claim  for  it  —  hand  the  empty  bags 
back  to  the  dealer  and  he’ll  return 
every  cent  you  paid  for  the  feed. 
That’s  fair  enough,  isn’t  it? 

The  sooner  we  get  this  test  started, 
the  quicker  you’ll  find  the  way  to 
make  dairying  pay  bigger  cash  re¬ 
turns.  Call  your  dealer  now.  If  he 
hasn’t  B-B  feeds,  write  direct  to  me. 


20%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medi¬ 
um  quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 


16%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  clover 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  dry  cows. 


Feed  Bull  Brand  Vitamized 
Laying  Mashes,  Scratch 
Feeds,  Chick  Starter  and 

Ornwinp  Fpcrlc 


Production  Not  Balanced 

Another  difficulty  with  the  milk  sit¬ 
uation  is  that  old  problem  of  having 
too  much  milk  at  one  time  of  year  and 
too  little  at  another,  with  the  same 
number  of  cows.  Shipments  of  milk  to 
New  York  City  for  the  year  1929  var¬ 
ied  from  an  average  of  88,000  cans  a 
day  one  month  to  an  average  of  98,000 
cans  a  day  another  month.  In  other 
words,  this  represented  consumer  de¬ 
mand  and  showed  very  little  variation 
in  the  amount  of  milk  necessary  for 
city  consumption  from  month  to  month. 
But  the  production  of  milk  increased 
from  a  low  point  in  November  to  more 
than  twice  as  much  in  June. 

This  brings  up  the  question  which 
some  dairymen  have  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  campaign  last  year 
to  save  the  milk  shed  in  November 
wras  justified.  Urging  farmers  to  in¬ 
crease  production  of  any  commodity 
at  any  time  is  always  dangerous,  and 
should  never  be  done  without  great 
consideration.  But  thought  wax  given 
to  this  problem  last  year  before  the 
campaign  was  started,  and  everybody 
familiar  with  the  facts  agreed  that  if 
milk  were  once  brought  in  from  out¬ 
side  territory  it  would  be  good-bye  to 
these  markets  for  many  eastern  pro¬ 
ducers.  Thd  Health  Commissioner  de¬ 
finitely  stated  that  unless  there  was 
enough  milk  produced  locally,  he  would 
go  outside  to  get  it. 

Also  it  is  logical  and  right  to  urge 
dairymen  to  increase  their  milk  during 
the  short  period  of  the  jjear  and  to  de¬ 
crease  it  during  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Furthermore,  as  stated  above,  the  cam¬ 
paign  last  year  had  little  effect  on  the 
present  situation  for  the  depression  in 
dairy  prices  now  is  caused  largely  by 
the  over-production  of  manufactured 
products  nationally  and  not  locally. 

Future  Looks  Good  for  Real 
Dairymen 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article l 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


eOUGHS>,COIJ>S 

Dangerous  complications  can  quickly  de-J 
velop  if  coughs  and  colds  are  neglected.  At/ 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  treat  your/ 
horses  with  the  old  reliable 

SPOHN’S 

COMPOUND 

y  ^Praised  by  horse  owners  every-  •  , 
yr  where.  Used  by  thousands  for  over 35  . 

7  years.  On  sale  at  Drug  Stores  for  60c  and  $1 .20 1 
rrper  bottle  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid. ji 
FREE  SAMPLE  sent  on  Request.  Write  today  !j 
rSP0HN  MEDICAL  CO..  Dept.B-2,  Go.hen,  Ind. 


The  important  questions  to  every 
dairyman  are:  “What  about  the  fu¬ 
ture?  How  long  is  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  going  to  last?  How  bad  will  it 
be?” 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  probably 
somewhat  discouraging  weeks  ahead, 
until  we  get  through  the  June  surplus, 
but  the  dairy  business  is  on  a  too  sound, 
stable  foundation  for  it  to  suffer  any 
prolonged  economic  depression.  There 
has  been  little  or  no  falling  off  in  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products,  and  if 
the  industry,  including  both  producers 
and  dealers,  would  get  together  on  a 
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New  Extension 
Poultry  House 

Start  small,  add  to  the  house  as 
your  flock  increases.  Can  bo  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  size  desired  by 
adding  6-foot  center  sections  to 
the  14  or  17  foot  round  ends. 
Easily  erected.  Creosoted  or 
painted.  Equipped  with  nests  and 
roosts  or  can  be  divided  for  com¬ 
bination  Brooder  and  Poultry 
House.  Leading  authorities  and 
experts  are  agreed  that  this  new 
Champion  is  the  beat,  most  prac¬ 
tical,  moat  economical  poultry 
house  you  can  buy.  Free  Catalog. 


SAVE 
MONEY 

ecausQ 
of  low  prices 
and  special 
on  famous 

CHAMPION  CREOSOTE 
IL-PILLED  STAVE 
-ILOS.  Big  discounts, 
special  terms,  wonderful 
offers  yon  can't  afford  to 
jmiss.  Investigate" this  new 
low  priced  eilo.  a 


CHAMPION 

•  ROUND  ■ 
CREOSOTED 

POULTRY 
AND  HOG 
HOUSES 

ARE  BEST 


NEW  PIGWAM 
Farrowing  House 


$49.95 
-  nowbuys 

the  new  modern,  practi¬ 
cal  brooder  house  shown 
below.  Built  right,  proper 
ventilation  and  sunshine.  No 
cold  damp  corners.  Just 
right  to  raise  more  and 
healthier  chicks.  Can  also  bo 
used  for  Poultry  House  for 
small  llwck.  A  bargain. 


4  ft.  side  wall.  Outside  door  to  each 
pen.  Ventilators  over  doors. 
Sunshine  Roof  Windows.  3, 
4,  6-pen  sizes.  Little -Pig 
Chambers  in  each  big  pen. 
Center  arranged  for  heat  if 
desired.  Cheapest,  best  Hog 
Houses  made.  Less  than 
$20.00  per  pen  capacity. 

GET  FREE  CATALOGfor  full 
details  about  entire  Champion 
line.  Hog  Houses,  Poultry  and 
Brooder  Houses,  Silos,  etc. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
Dept.  425  Springfield, 
Ohio 


There  are 


4 

DEFINITE 

REASONS 

why 

you  should 

PREFER 

the 

BURRELL 


-THE  BURRELL  (1)  reg- 
1  ulates  the  suction  to  suit 
exactly  each  individual 
cow;  (2)  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air 
alone;  (3)  gives  complete 
rest  between  pulsations ; 
(4)  absolutely  prevents  any 
po  s  s  i  b  1  e  contamination 
from  the_  pipe  line.  The 
Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easier,  quicker,  safer. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  single¬ 
tube  system  — now  K 
MET  AL!  Short  tubes,  easy 
washing,  clean  milk!  Send 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

"It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

CHERRY-BURRELL 

CORPORATION 

27  Albany  St. .Little  Falla,  N.Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATC 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  aijd  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old ....  $4.25 

8  to  10  weeks  old. . .  .$4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old ,  $ 5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 

Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  READY  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  send  to  a  place 
where  quality  is  selected  first.  To  start  with,  they  are 
good  blocky  pigs.  The  kind  that  grow  fast. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD . $4.50  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD . $5.00  EACH 

Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days  and 
If  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  at  my  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

Heavy-legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  Poland  China  crossed;  Barrows, 
boars  and  sows — 6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  8-10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  Also  Chester  White  and  Poland 
China  and  Durocs  from  registered  Boars — 7  to  8  weeks 
old.  $8.00  each;  or  $15  a  pair.  We  ship  sows  and  un¬ 
related  boars  for  breeding.  They  are  the  kind  that 
make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No  charge  for  crates. 
If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  X  will  return  your  money. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

Ed.  Colling,  35  Waltham  St.,  Lexington, Mass.  Tel.  OS39R 


united,  national  campaign,  consumption 
would  be  quickly  and  materially  in¬ 
creased  in  a  short  time.  The  lower 
prices  will  do  much  also  to  increase 
consumption.  Every  individual  farmer 
owes  it  to  himself,  not  only  from  a 
dollars’  and  cents’  standpoint  hut  be¬ 
cause  of  the  health  of  his  family,  to 
use  more  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

The  over  half  a  million  folks  in  the 
166,000  A.  A.  families  could  materially 
affect  the  price  of  dairy  products  and 
the  whole  market  situation  here  in  the 
East  if  every  family  would  consume 
just  one  more  quart  of  milk  per  day. 

Now  is  the  time  also  to  fatten  up 
and  get  rid  of  one  or  two  of  the  poor¬ 
est  cows  which  exist  in  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  dairies.  I  do  not  believe  it 
the  time  to  cut  down  on  the  rations  of 
good  cows.  The  way  to  cut  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  cows  that  are  no  good  and  re¬ 
turn  a  loss  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  large  number  of 
such  cows  there  is. 

It  is  evidently  time  to  stop  raising 
calves.  Why  not  use  up  some  sweet 
milk  by  vealing  calves  for  a  time? 

The  unskilled  dairyman  who  came 
into  this  business  because  he  saw  a 
chance  to  make  some  money  at  good 
dairy  prices  will  soon  be  eliminated, 
unless  he  was  clever  enough  to  obtain 
good  cows  and  put  his  business  quickly 
on  an  efficient  basis.  This  elimination 
of  what  we  might  call  the  “surplus 
producers”,  both  of  cows  and  dairy¬ 
men,  who  are  hanging  on  the  edges  of 
the  business,  will  soon  take  place, 
when  prices  begin  to  go  down,  and  this 
will  greatly  help  the  situation.  The  good 
farmer  with  good  cows  who  has  not 
over-extended  himself  will  be  troubled 
for  a  time  because  of  the  present  mar¬ 
ket  situation,  but  on  a  long  time  basis 
this  type  of  dairyman  has  nothing  to 
fear.  In  fact,  he  may  be  a  little  better 
off  eventually  because  of  this  tempor¬ 
ary  check  which  will  weed  out  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  tend  to  put  the  industry  on 
a  sounder  basis. 


Milk  Dealer  Bonding  Law 
Declared  Unconstitutional 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
in  New  York  State.  This  increased  to 
764  in  1928,  and  to  893  in  1929.  We 
give  on  page  9  a  table  -  showing  the 
number  of  dealers  who  have  failed  or 
otherwise  forfeited  their  bonds  each 
year  since  1918,  together  with  the 
amount  of  producers’  claims  which 
were  paid.  You  will  note  that  the  claims 
paid  amounted  to  the  great  total  of 
$137,139.42.  This  sum  saved  to  farmers 
is  ample  proof  in  itself  of  what  this 
bonding  protection  has  meant. 

The  actual  payment  of  producers 
claims  is  only  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
law.  Would-be  purchasers  of  milk  with 
insufficient  financial  backing  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  purchasing  because  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  securing  bonds.  Buyers  who 
have  deposited  collateral  with  surety 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
bonds  are  careful  to  meet  their  obli¬ 
gations  lest  this  collateral  be  forfeited. 
Some  of  these  purchasers  might  other¬ 
wise  fail  to  pay.  A  total  of  615  dealers 
were  licensed  and  bonded  on  August 
31,  1929,  for  a  total  of  nearly  three 
million  dollars. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  de¬ 
cision  is  the  fact  that  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  definite¬ 
ly  stated  in  its  decision,  which  we  quot¬ 
ed  above,  that  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  through  its 
pooling  plan,  protects  its  members 
against  loss  through  the  failure  of  deal¬ 
ers.  The  League  has  made  this  argu¬ 
ment  for  years,  stating  that  it  has  a 
credit  department  which  makes  very 
careful  investigation  of  the  credit  of 
the  buyers  of  its  milk,  so  that  there 
are  few  failures  with  League  buyers. 
WTien  one  of  the  League  buyers  does  fail, 
the  losses  are  prorated  through  the  en¬ 
tire  membership,  so  that  no  one  loses 
very  much.  In  other  words,  the  court 
decided  that  the  pooling  plan  is  some¬ 
thing  of  an  insurance  for  league  mem¬ 
bers.  The  court  also  stated  that  the 
league  must  be  regarded  as  a  dealer 
and  not  as  a  producer  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law. 

It  is  true  that  the  pooling  plan  does 
protect  its  members;  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  a  calamity -to  dairy  interests 


WITH  THIS  NEW  WAY 
-  OF  MILKING - 


MILK . 

TRAVELS  .  . 
ONLY  4  inches 

FROM  TEAT 
TO  PAIL  .  .  . 

NO  LONG  TUBES 
'  NO  CLAWS  .  .  . 


^Surge  Milker 

Only  five  years  ago,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  Surge.  Now, 
thousands  of  leading  dairymen  are  using  this  simple,  common  sense 
way  of  milking.  Why  risk  contaminating  your  milk  by  running  it 
through  four  feet  of  rubber  tubing,  that  everyone  knows  is  hard  to 
keep  clean  and  sterile?  With  the  Surge,  we  put  the  pail  where  it 
doesn  t  need  any  long  tubes . .  .  nor  claws.  In  fact,  no  tubes  at  all .  .  . 
just  a  projection  of  the  teat  cup  inflation . .  .  made  so  you  can  jerk 
them  off  m  four  seconds  and  scrub  them  clean  after  every  milking. 

That  s  why  we  guarantee  clean  milk  . . .  why  milk  inspectors  welcome 
the  Surge  ...  why  the  Surge  has  staunch  friends  among  certified 
and  grade  A  farms  everywhere.  And  how  the  Surge  does  milk 
cows!  .  .  .  with  a  natural,  calf-like  TUG  .  .  .  and  with  the  TUG 
varied  to  suit  each  individual  cow. 

EASY  TERMS  Just  a  small  amount  after  installation  and 

easy  payments  for  20  months.  In  buying 
this  way,  you  can  have  the  best .  .  .  and  have  it  NOW. 


FREE  Demonstration 

We  will  never  ask  you  to  buy  a 
Surge  without  checking  up  for  your¬ 
self  everything  we  have  said  for  it 
.  .  .  by  actual  test ...  in  your  own 
bam  ...  on  your  own  cows.  Mail 
the  coupon  and  get  full  details. 

Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Dept,  30-62  284-3  W .  19th  Street,  Chicago 
Branches  in  all  Territories 
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Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Dept.  30-62.  2843  W.  19th  Street.  Chicago. 
523  E.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


You  may  send  me  your  free  book  describing  the 
Surge  milker  and  explaining  your  Free  Demou- 
stration  and  Easy  Term  purchase  plan. 


Name 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


J  °f cows  mjlked  Slate 


If  You  Own  One  Cow 
or  a  Hundred 


You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  new,  illustrated 
36-page  book,  “Successful  Dairying.”  The  infor¬ 
mation  in  any  one  chapter  may  start  you  on  the 
road  to  dairy  prosperity.  Yet  “Successful  Dairying” 
is  FREE. 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-E  WEST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


if  this  decision  declaring  this  bonding 
law  to  be  unconstitutional  is  upheld. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  appeal  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals — the  court 
of  last  resort — and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  court  will  reverse  the  decision. 
In  the  meantime,  it  behooves  every 
dairyman  not  already  protected  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  financial 
standing  of  his  milk  dealer.  One  hope¬ 
ful  phase  of  the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  present  bonds  will  probably 
hold  good  as  protection  until  they  ex¬ 
pire  at  the  end  or  the  license  year. 


fi  _  |  A  Registered  Ayrshires  10  fresh  & 
Si.  il  {£  cl°se  UP.  young  cows,  large 
—  — *  type  heavy  producers,  one  bull. 

RAYMOND  PIKE,  -  -  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 


For 


Co  1 A  FIFTY  FRESH,  AND  CLOSE 
IU  X  OftJLv  UP  SPRINGERS.  Holsteins 

and  Guernseys,  a  few  pure- 
breds.  Delivered  by  truck.  Phone  Oil'S. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  Columbia  Co. 


For  Sale: 


CHOICE  PURE  BRED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES. 
Also  high  grade  heifers. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM,  Box  253,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull,  sfre  “oxrord 

NOBLE  MAJESTY  OF  M.  C.’\  Accredited*  Herd. 
C.  P.  and  M.  W.  B1GHAM,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


Did  it  pay?  Three  years  of  the  Herd 
Improvement  Test  has  shown  in  one 
herd  an  increase  in  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  of  over  1700  pounds, 
and  a  reduction  in  cost  of  feed  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  of  twenty-five  cents. 


Powdered  skim  milk  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  fresh  skim  milk  for  calves 
after  they  are  a  few  weeks  old.  It 
should  be  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  powder  to  nine  pounds  of 
water  and  fed  in  the  same  manner  as 
fresh  skim  milk. 


JACKS  and  JENNIES 


Large  I  a  TV rl  I pnn  v  bred.  Also  all 

Registered  J  acKS  ana  J  ennY>  felnds  of  horses> 
ponies  and  mules.  And  Registered  Holstein  bulls  all  ages. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS,  PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


AUCTION  SALE 

REGISTERED  AMERICAN  AND  DELAINE  MERINOS 

Entire  flock — bred  ewes,  yearling  ewes,  rams  and 
yearling  rams  will  bo  sold  at 

1  P.  M.,  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  1930. 

LEONARD  F.  REOUA.  Bonsie  View  Farm, 
Schodaek  Landing,  N.  Y.  govtwlaer  c Aonty 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

February  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

i 

Fluid  Milk 

3.37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

( 

2AM) 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

_  2.16 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  . 

_____ 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

_  2.41 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

.  .  . 

Milk  Powder 

. 

Hard  Cheese 

2.10 

1.90 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Situation  Unchanged 


CREAMERY  Jan.  29,  Jan.  22,  Last 

SALTED  1930  1930  Year 

Higher  than  extra_  38  -38%  3814-38%  50*4-51 
(Extra  (92sc). 3714  -  3714-37%  50  - 

84-91  score..____  3014-37  3014-37  45*4-4914 

Lower  G’ds _  28  -30  28  -30  t  44  -45 


There  is  nothing  new  in  the  butter 
market  as  far  as  the  fundamental  condi¬ 
tion  is  concerned.  The  heavy  surplus  still 
exists,  distribution  is  generally  satisfac¬ 
tory,  most  of  the  buyers  are  operating 
close  to  their  needs  and  daily  fluctuations 
are  taking  place.  For  a  short  spell  around 
the  25th  and  27th  of  January  92  score 
butter  went  up  to  38c,  but  the  market 
quickly  weakened  under  this  advance  of 
a  half  cent  and  prices  went  back  to  37%c, 
at  which  the  general  tone  of  the  market 
was  about  steady,  particularly  on  top 
grades.  As  the  month  draws  to  a  close 
there  appears  to  be  a  slackening  in  the 
demand  for  grades  scoring  90  and  lower. 
Prices  are  being  maintained  with  diffi¬ 
culty  on  the  cheaper  sorts. 


Cheese  a  Shade  Firmer 


Jan.  29, 

Jan.  22. 

Last 

STATE  FLATS 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Fresh  Fancy  _ 
Fresh  Av'ge - 

I7%  - 18 

17  -1714 

24  -25 

Held  Fancy 

Held  Av’ge  — 

24  -26 

23  - 

24  -26 

23  - 

27% -29 

There  is  enough  improvement  in  the 
cheese  market  to  warrant  comment.  The 


little  trend  that  can  be  detected,  points 


upward.  It  is  not  expected  to  go  very  far 
but  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  Two  fac¬ 


tors  have  been  responsible.  The  West  re¬ 
ports  slightly  firmer  markets,  the  East 
is  offering  fewer  fresh  cheese.  These  two 


is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  If  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  rprr 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  Is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
Bhrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.8,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


r  LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1S83,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  CoBm minion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 

.  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  . . ■■■■  ■  ■  ■■■■  ' 
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SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

Large  and  Small 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cal.  30,  REDUCED  to  $16.50 


"8J4  pounds.  43  inches  long.  24-inch  barrel, 
offered  assembled  and  refinisbed,  without  bay¬ 
onet  at  reduced  price,  $16.50.  Ball  cartridges  $3.50 
per  100.  Illustrated  catalog,  380  pages,  Army-Navy 
equipment,  mailed  for  50  cents.  NEW  circular  for  2c 
stamp.  Established  I860. 

FRANCIS  BANNERM  AN  SONS, 501  B’way,  N.Y.C. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


200  Acres,  500,000  Ft.  Timber 

And  5000  cds.  stove  wood  est. ;  borders  stream,  ready 
markets;  115  acres  tillage  &  pasture,  fruit;  good  8 -room 
house,  cement-basement  bam,  300-bird  hen  house.  $5000 
includes  12  cows  &  heifers,  bull,  team,  tools;  part  cash. 
Pictures  pg  40  catalog  1000  bargains.  Free  STROCT 
AGENCY,  255 -ft  Fourth  Ave.,  N,  Y.  City. 


factors  combined  with  the  free  buying 
on  the  part  of  the  chain  stores  cause 
us  to  breathe  with  more  freedom.  It  looks 
as  though  the  bottom  has  been  reached. 
We  hope  so.  The  chain  stores  have  been 
taking  large  quantities  of  fresh  cheese, 
making  them  a  subject  of  special  sales. 
This  has  relieved  the  situation  consider¬ 
ably. 

Cold  storage  holdings  still  show  an  edge 
over  those  of  last  year  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds. 


Egg  Prices  Break 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  29, 

Jan.  22, 

Last 

Hennery 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Selected  Extras..^. 

39(4-40 

45  -45(4 

46-47 

Average  Extras _ _ 

38(4-39 

44%» 

45- 

Extra  Firsts 

37(4-38 

43(4-44 

43-44 

Firsts  . 

41-42 

Undergrades 

.  36 

Pullets 

38-40 

Pewees 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery _ 

40  -42 

47  - 

47-48 

Gathered  _. 

-39(4 

-46 

39-46 

Egg  prices  have  suffered  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  since  last  week,  more  so  than  we 
think  is  really  justified.  A  comparison  of 
cold  storage  figures  would  certainly  not 
lead  one  to  believe  that  such  a  drop  was 
to  be  expected.  There  are  two  factors 
that  are  pointed  out  as  being  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  situation,  namely,  free  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  nearby, 
and  a  more  or  less  sluggish  demand  on 
the  part  of  consumers.  Following  the  de¬ 
cline  it  was  felt  that  buyers  were  taking 
hold  a  little  better. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Plentifully 
Supplied 


Jan.  29, 

Jan.  22. 

Last 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Colored _ 

32-33 

32-33 

30-31 

Leghorn  ... 
CHICKENS 

30-31 

32-33 

30-31 

Colored 

29-31 

28-31 

26-28 

Leghorn 

BROILERS 

25-27 

25-27 

26-28 

Colored - 

20-36 

28-34 

35-40 

Leghorn 

30-31 

-30 

35-37 

OLD  ROOSTERS - 

-20 

19-20 

JAPONS  . . 

38-43 

37-42 

40-43 

TURKEYS  . 

30-45 

19-20 

-28 

DUCKS.  Nearby _ 

18-26 

25-27 

GEESE  . — 

23-28 

23-28 

20-30 

The  live  poultry  market  appears  to  be 
fairly  well  supplied  this  week.  Buyers  are 
just  a  little  bit  cautious,  fearing  last 
minute  heavy  supplies  will  force  prices 
down  a  fraction.  Fowls  are  selling  well. 
Express  receipts  generally  take  the 
freight  market  quotations.  Express  broil¬ 
ers  are  doing  a  little  better.  Chickens 
that  are  staggy  are  hard  to  selL  Where 
they  are  nice  they  sell  readily,  sometimes 
at  a  premium.  Capons  have  been  moving 
well.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  for 
extra  fancy  stock.  Spring  ducks  are  clear¬ 
ing  nicely,  although  a  lot  of  stock  has 
been  coming  from  up-State  points  that 
has  been  so  poor  that  it  was  forced  out 
at  18c.  Turkeys  are  in  the  seller’s  favor. 
Some  nice  ones  reached  45c.  We  believe 
that  those  who  have  turkeys  to  sell  will 
do  better  in  the  out  of  season  market 
than  during  the  special  holiday  trade.  Of 
course,  it  demands  close  attention  to  the 
business  and  of  a  necessity  requires  close 
contact  with  a  distributor  in  order  to 
find  out  just  what  the  market  wants  to 
bring  the  best  returns. 

Cabbage  T akes  Big  Jump 

Danish  Cabbage  from  Western  New 
York  jumped  into  the  foreground  this 
week  when  prices  reached  from  $50  to 
$55  per  ton  although  some  inferior  stock 
brought  lower  prices.  Supplies  were 
rather  low  which  accounts  for  the  sudden 
burst. 

Potato  Market  Easy 

The  potato  market  has  softened  consid¬ 
erably  during  the  last  few  days  although 
prices  as  yet  have  not  changed  materially 
from  last  week.  On  the  30th  Maines  are 
selling  for  $4.25  to  $4.50  in  150  pound 
sacks  while  Long  Islands  are  from  $4.50 
to  $5.25.  Bulk  goods  from  Maine  sell  at 
$5.15  to  $5.50  with  Long  Islands  from  $6 
to  $6.50,  all  prices  per  180  pounds.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  not  showing  any  quality  to  brag 
about.  Long  Islands  are  only  fair  and  top 
quotations  are  extreme.  In  fact  the  whole 
tone  of  the  market  is  such  that  we  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  a  slight  downward 
revision  of  prices. 

Bean  Market  Quiet 

The  bean  market  as  a  whole  is  quiet 
although  it  appears  that  red  kidneys  are 
in  for  a  boost.  Prices  now  range  from  $9 


to  $9.25  on  common  to  fair  stock,  while 
fancy  stock  bring  from  $9.50  to  $9.75.  We 
look  for  a  $10  top  pretty  soon.  Jumbo 
marrows  range  from  $10  to  $10.50  while 
average  marrows  generally  sell  at  $8.25 
to  $9.25.  Pea  beans  have  held  fairly  steady 
of  late,  ranging  from  $7.50  to  $8  per  hun¬ 
dred.  White  Kidneys  have  been  roaming 
over  the  boards  in  an  up  and  down 
fashion.  On  the  30th  they  brought  from 
$10  to  $10.50  although  in  some  quarters 
they  are  running  into  some  strong  op¬ 
position. 

Hay  Market  Quiet 

The  hay  market  shows  nothing  of  un¬ 
due  importance  to  report.  There  has  been 
fairly  good  demand  for  good  hay  which 
is  scarce.  Most  of  the  receipts  have  been 
classed  as  undergrade  and  they  are  mov¬ 
ing  slowly.  Straight  timothy  No.  1  gen¬ 
erally  brings  $25.  Some  gilt  edge  stock 
may  bring  $1  more.  No.  2  is  bringing  $22 
to  $24  and  No.  3  $21  to  $22.  Mixtures  con¬ 
taining  clover  or  grass  generally  bring 
one  dollar  less  than  straight  timothy 
prices. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Jan.  29, 

Jan.  22, 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Wheat  (Mar.)  — 

1.18% 

1.24% 

1.24% 

Corn  (Mar.) - 

.88% 

.  90 

.97% 

Oats  (Mar.) - 

.43% 

.  46% 

.53% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red._ 

1.36% 

1.42 

1.62% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel _ 

1.02% 

1.06% 

1.163/4 

Oats.  No.  2 

.56 

.57 

.63% 

FEEDS 

Jan.  25, 

Jan.  18. 

Jan.  26, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats 

34.50 

34.50 

39.50 

Sp’g  Bran  _ 

29.50 

30.00 

34.00 

H’d  Bran _  _ 

31.50 

32.50 

37.00 

Stand’d  Mid*. 

29.50 

30.00 

33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids.  _ 

33.50 

35.50 

42.00 

Flour  Mids. 

33.00 

34.50 

38.00 

Red  Don 

34.50 

35.00 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy _ 

36.00 

36.50 

40.50 

Yel.  Hominv  . . 

35.00 

35.50 

40.50 

Corn  Meal 

36.50 

38.50 

41.00 

Gluten  Feed _ 

40.00 

40.00 

Gluten  Meal 

54.00 

54.00 

47.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

37.50 

38.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

41.00 

42.00 

51.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

43.00 

44.00 

53.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal 

52.50 

53.50 

58.00 

Beet  Pulp  _ 

43.00 

43.00 

The  above  quotations,  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  earlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  earlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Moderate  supply  of  steers 
slow,  generally  steady.  Good  Virginias 
$12.85-13.10,  medium  grades  $11.75-12.10. 
Moderate  supply  of  cows  fairly  active, 
strong  to  25  cents  higher,  lower  grades 
most  active.  Most  offerings  of  New  York 
origin.  Common  to  medium  $6.50-8.25,  low 
cutters  and  cutters  $2.25-6.25.  Bulls  steady. 
Common  to  medium  $7.00-9.25. 

VEALERS  AND  CALVES— Vealers  in 
light  supply,  moderately  active,  mostly 
steady.  Largely  of  local  origin.  Good  to 
choice  New  York  Vealers  $17.00-18.50; 
mediums  $12.00-16.00,  common  $10.00-11.50. 
No  calves  offered. 

LAMBS  AND  SHEEP — Lambs  scarce, 
steady  to  25  cents  lower.  One  load  good 
to  choice  72  pound  Western  New  York 
fed  lambs  $13.75.  Ewes  nominal. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— Re¬ 
ceipts  light.  Demand  slow.  A  few  extra 
fancy  brought  premiums.  Market  barely 
steady.  Per  pound:  Choice  22-23c;  fair  to 
good  18-21c;  common  16- 17c;  small  to 
medium  16- 20c;  lightweights  14-15c. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS — Receipts  moder¬ 
ate,  mostly  undergrades.  Demand  good  for 
real  fancy  only.  Market  steady,  and  high¬ 
er.  A  few  extra  fancy  sold  singly  brought 
premiums.  Each,  fancy  33-35pounds  $13.00- 
14.00;  30  pounds  and  under  $8.00-12.00;  im¬ 
itations  $5.00-8.00. 

LIVE  RABBITS — Fresh  receipts  light. 
Demand  slow.  Market  steady  at  18-22c 
per  lb. 


Trend  of  the  Market 

(Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
Market  News  Service ,  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

According  to  the  annual  Outlook  re¬ 
ports,  farm  expenses  may  be  a  little  less 
in  1930,  likewise  the  return  for  some  farm 
products.  Market  prospects  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  as  compared  with  present  and 
recent  conditions,  seem  likely  to  be  im¬ 
proving  for  hogs,  dairy  products,  straw¬ 
berries,  flax,  rice  and  potatoes;  fair  for 
cattle,  lambs,  poultry  products  and  most 


grains ;  not  so  good  for  corn,  potatoes  and 
fruit. 

Market  changes  in  December  included 
spring  wheat  up  5  cents,  corn  down  5 
cents,  hogs  up  50  cents  and  calves  $1, 
steers  off  75  cents,  butter  off  2  cents  and 
cheese  2  cents.  Cotton  gained  a  little. 
Potatoes  advanced  10  to  25  cents. 

Among  the  changes  around  the  first  of 
February  were  recoveries  in  hay,  live 
stock  and  dairy  markets.  There  were 
gains  in  cabbage  aand  onions.  Grain  and 
feeds  and  the  egg  market  were  weak  and 
unsettled.  Potato  markets  were  irregular, 
including  losses  in  the  East  and  gains 
in  the  West- 

Depletion  of  storage  stocks  and  the 
effects  of  cold  weather  in  the  South  com¬ 
bined  to  raise  the  market  value  of  cab¬ 
bage  in  late  January.  Old  cabbage  reach¬ 
ed  $55  in  terminal  markets.  Storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  seven  northern  States  on  January 
1  were  only  49,000  cars,  or  about  one- 
fourth  less  than  last  year  and  about 
four-fifths  less  than  in  1928. 

Onions  were  firm  to  higher  in  western 
New  York  and  southwestern  Michigan. 
The  onion  situation  also  strengthened  in 
shipping-districts  of  Colorado.  January  1 
holdings  of  old  onions  in  16  States  were  37 
per  cent  greater  than  those  of  last  sea¬ 
son  at  this  time  and  somewhat  above  the 
heavy  stocks  of  two  years  ago.  Largest 
supplies  were  in  Colorado,  New  York,  In¬ 
diana,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

The  butter  markets  in  late  January 
were  firm,  with  prices  at  principal  mar¬ 
kets  half  cent  to  one  and  a  half  cents 
higher.  Since  the  lower  prices  have  been 
effective,  jobbers  and  distributors  outlets 
have  improved  and  small  traders  in  butter 
have  taken  supplies  with  more  confidence. 

The  heavy  make  of  State  cheese  in  New 
York  continues  to  depress  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  and  New  York  City  reports  very 
few  fresh  Wisconsin  cheese  on  market. 
Trading  was  quiet,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
orders  being  for  small  lots  and  prices 
nearly  unchanged.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  in  January,  the  out  of  storage 
movement  this  year  was  approximately 
600,000  pounds  lighter  than  last  year. 

The  larger  receipts  of  eggs  since  the 
middle  of  January  have  come  from  local 
areas  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast  region. 
Since  the  first  of  January  reductions  of 
storage  stocks  while  less  than  normal  in 
actual  cases,  have  ranged  around  the 
normal  in  proportion  to  stocks  on  hand. 
Many  dealers  have  already  cleared  their 
storage  stocks  and  are  noyr  operating  on 
a  fresh  basis  entirely.  The  most  disap¬ 
pointing  feature  of  the  egg  market  for 
the  fnonth  has  been  the  absence  of  a 
vigorous  demand. 

Grain  markets  were  generally  unsettled 
during  late  January.  Export  demand  for 
domestic  wheat  continued  very  limited. 
Prices  of  corn  at  the  close  of  the  month 
at  most  markets  were  lower  than  the 
week  before.  Prices  of  millfeeds  continued 
downward,  with  wheatfeeds  and  higher 
protein  feeds  selling  50  cents  to  $1  per 
ton  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Corn  by-pro¬ 
duct  feeds  also  declined,  but  alfalfa  meal 
held  steady. 

There  are  no  indications  as  yet  that 
the  1930  pig  crop  will  result  in  slaughter 
supplies  in  the  marketing  year  beginning 
with  October  1930  greatly  different  from 
those  expected  during  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  year. 

Beef  cattle  raisers  who  contemplate  ex¬ 
panding  production  are  faced  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  to  increase  cattle  numbers 
and  with  a  downward  trend  in  prices 
over  the  next  decade,  according  to  the 
Outlook  report  for  1930. 

A  new  annual  record  slaughter  of  sheep 
and  lambs  is  expected  within  the  next 
two  years  and  it  seems  improbable  that 
prices  for  these  increased  supplies  can  be 
maintained  at  the  high  levels  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

Trading  in  wool  on  the  Boston  market 
was  largely  restricted  during  late  Jan¬ 
uary,  to  the  finer  grades  of  combing 
western  grown  wools.  Quotations  gener¬ 
ally  showed  a  declining  tendency,  the 
weakness  in  domestic  prices  being  con¬ 
sidered  more  as  a  readjustment  to  for¬ 
eign  primary  markets  than  as  the  result 
of  declines  in  London  sales  which  were 
generally  considered  as  a  confirmation  of 
recent  declines  in  primary  markets.  The 
Eastern  wool  markets  lacked  activity 
through  the  middle  of  January.  Such 
trading  as  was  done  was  confined  largely 
to  the  64’ s  and  finer  western  grown  wools 
and  on  medium  grade  fleeces.  Production 
of  wool  in  1930,  will  probably  not  be 
greatly  different  from  the  large  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  last  two  years.  It  is  likely 
that  demand  conditions,  which  are  un¬ 
favorable  at  present,  will  begin  to  im¬ 
prove  in  the  last  half  of  1930. 

Farm  families  can  have  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  all  winter  if  they  choose  first- 
class,  mature,  and  uninjured  vegetables 
for  storage  and  watch  out  for  tem¬ 
perature,  moisture  and  ventilation  in 
the  storage  cellar. 


c - You  can  make  your  farming 

more  profitable  with  a  RADIOLA 


WITH  a  Radiola  in  your  home  you 
get  crop  news,  weather  forecasts, 
market  bulletins  and  price  reports  the  day 
they  are  issued  by  the  Government  and 
other  agencies.  The  most  important  items 
in  tomorrow’s  newspapers  reach  you  today 
when  you  have  a  Radiola  to  give  you  in¬ 
stantaneous  connection  with  the  great 
broadcasting  stations. 

This  service  is  an  invaluable  one  to  the 
modern  business  farmer.  Many 
owners  of  Radiolas  say  they  could 
not  afford  to  be  without  it.  And, 
in  addition,  a  Radiola  is  a  source 
of  home  entertainment  without  an 


equal.  It  brings  you  with  amazing  realism 
programs  that  cost  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  to  put  on  the  air.  There  can  never  be 
a  dull  evening  at  home  when  you  have  a 
Radiola  to  draw  music  out  of  the  skies. 

RCA — the  world’s  greatest  radio  manu¬ 
facturing  organization — has  designed  high- 
power  Screen-Grid  Radiolas  of  the  latest 
type  that  are  ideal  to  use  in  homes  not 
having  central  station  electric  service. 

The  RCA  dealer  near  you  will 
gladly  show  you  these  fine  models 
of  the  famous  Radiola.  No  finer 
instruments  are  built  at  compar¬ 
able  prices. 


Look  for  and  insist  upon  the 
famous  RCA  trade-mark 


RCA  RADIOLA 


RCA 

RADIOLA  22  - 
Cabinet  model, 
Screen-Grid  receiver 
for  battery  opera  - 
tion.  With  enclosed 
RCA  Loudspeaker. 

$135 

{less  Radiotrons } 


RCA 

RADIOLA  21 


—High-powered  Screen-Grid  receiver  for  battery 
operation  ....  $69*50  {less  Radiotrons} 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  103  -  The  leading 
magnetic-type  radio  reproducer.  Designed  to  har¬ 
monize  with  home  furnishings  .  .  .  .  $  1 8 

*  *  * 

RCA  RADIOLA  33 —Consolette  type.  All-elec¬ 
tric  {A.  Cj.  A  magnificent  model  wrought  in  a 

striking,  beautiful  modern  design . 

$54  {less  Radiotrons } 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOTRON 

RADIOLA  DIVISION  RADIO-VICTOR  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


Many  people  envy  the  man  in  a  “Used”  BUICK 
.  .  .  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  it  as  “used”  ! 


The  familiar  saying,  “Happiness  is  a  state 
of  mind,”  applies  to  motoring  happiness ,  too. 
And  real  motoring  happiness  will  be  yours 
if  you  join  with  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  purchase  used 
Buicks  from  authorized  Buick  dealers. 

Good,  sound,  logical  reasoning  tells  these 
buyers  they  will  derive  more  pleasure  from 
a  reconditioned  Buick  than  from  a  new  car 
of  similar  price.  And  the  more  they  drive 
their  Buicks — and  experience  the  thrill  of 
Buick  performance — the  more  convinced 
they  become  of  Buick’s  greater  value. 

Not  only  does  Buick  hold  greater  prestige, 
comfort  and  luxury  .  .  .  not  only  does  it 
combine  infinitely  more  power,  speed  and 


all-round  performance  . . .  but  itprovides  that 
staunch  roadability  which  only  a  car  of  Buick 
size  can  give,  as  well  as  that  unvarying  de¬ 
pendability  for  which  Buickis  world-famous. 

Moreover,  a  Buick  is  always  a  Buick — 
whether  one,  two,  or  five  years  old — because 
Buick  craftsmen  build  scores  of  thousands  of 
miles  into  every  Buick. 

Decide  now  to  own  the  Buick  you’ve  long 
wanted.  And  make  satisfaction  doubly  sure  by 
buying  from  a  Buick  dealer. 

He  has  an  unusually  wide  assortment.  He 
prices  his  Buicks  fairly  and  stands  squarely 
back  of  them.  His  establishment  is  the  place 
in  your  community  to  buy  a  used  car. 


Buick-  Marquette  Dealers  sell  used  cars  on  the  extremely  liberal  General  Motors  time  payment  plan 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Di-vision  of  General  Motors 

Canadian  Factories  Corporation  Builders  of 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Cshawa,  Ont.  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 
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C JWail  This  Coupon 

J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B-87,  Racine,  Wis. 

You  may  send  me  without  obliga¬ 
tion  a  copy  of  your  literature  on  the 
new  Model  “C”  Tractor. 


ractor 


H 


LERE  is  another  new  Case  Tractor — the  Model  “C”, 
a  2-3  plow  size.  This  tractor,  which  is  a  smaller  brother 
to  the  Model  “L”,  offers  something  entirely  new  in  power 
output  and  all-around  usefulness. 

New  Power  for  Size  and  Weight  The  tractor  is  low 
and  compact.  It  is  only  48  inches  high.  .  .weighs  but  a 
trifle  more  than  two  draft  horses.  .  .yet  it  pulls  2-3 
plow  bottoms.  .  .a  22x36  inch  thresher  with  all  attach¬ 
ments  ...  or  other  machines  of  comparable  capacities. 

New  Speed  for  Farm  Work.  Three  forward  speeds, 
33 A,  and  4}^  miles  an  hour,  provide  the  proper 
speed  for  highly  efficient  performance  of  every  kind  of 
field  job.  This  enables  you  to  do  more  work  in  a  day. 

New  Range  of  Usefulness.  The  tractor  is  adapted 
to  a  wide  range  of  drawbar,  belt  or  power  take-off 
operations.  Because  of  its  compactness  and  light  weight, 
it  can  be  used  for  more  jobs — more  days  in  the  year. 
It  turns  in  short  space  and  is  easy  to  handle. 

Never  before  have  you  been  able  to  get  a  tractor 
with  this  combination  of  power,  weight,  size,  speed 
and  ease  of  handling.  These  advantages  mean  new 
opportunities  in  profitable  tractor  farming.  Send  for 
more  information.  The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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We  want  your  feet  to  be 


really  healthy  and  comfortable 


FIRST: 


Get  this  free  book,  “The  Care  of  Farmers’ 
Feet,”  written  by  Dr.  Lelyveld,  noted 
podiatrist.  Write  to  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  Dept.  FFF-20,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York. 


SECOND: 


Demand  comfort  and  flexibility  even  in 
the  heavy  footwear  you  buy.  And  —  make 
sure  that  it  fits. 


"U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

Get  one  in  your  hands  sometime.  Twist 
it.  Bend  it.  You’ll  quickly  recognize 
its  superior  qualities.  Red  upper  with 
gray  sole,  ebony  black  upper  with 
white  sole.  Three  lengths — knee,  me¬ 
dium,  hip. 


WU.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

(All-rubber  arctic) 

This  is  one  you’ll  appreciate  on  the 
coldest  day.  Slips  right  over  your 
leather  shoes.  Kicks  off  in  a  jiffy. 
Built  to  stand  the  hardest  usage.  Red 
upper.  Gray  sole.  Four  or  five  buckles. 


NOW,  about  that  little  book  we’d  like 
you  to  have.  Dr.  Lelyveld  wrote  it 
especially  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  a  noted  podiatrist  (foot-specialist) 
and  Executive  Director  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  Foot  Health. 

All  through  the  book  you’ll  find  interesting 
discussions  on  corns,  bunions,  ingrown  nails, 
chilblains,  itching  feet,  etc.  Not  only  are  the 
symptoms  of  various  ailments  explained — 
but  you’ll  find  simple,  common-sense  treat¬ 
ments  suggested. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  winter  is  on  full 
blast  now,  you’ve  got  to  be  outdoors.  Messing 
around  in  the  hog  lots,  care  of  cattle,  with 
those  winter  feeders  coming  along. 

And  it’s  no  fun  to  have  foot  troubles  in 
the  winter  time.  That’s  why  we  would  like 
very  much  for  you  to  have  this  little  book, 
“The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet.” 

And  see  that  your 
heavy  footwear  fits 

Honestly,  there’s  no  other  piece  of  footwear 
that  can  cause  you  more  trouble  than  a  rubber 
boot  that  doesn’t  fit.  That’s  why  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Boots  and  their  makers  are  so 
strong  on  fit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  are  made  on  costly  aluminum  lasts 


which  duplicate  the  shape  of  your  foot 
precisely . 

When  you’re  in  town  this  week,  make  this 
test  yourself — slip  on  a  pair  of  “U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boots.  Note  that  snug  comfortable 
feeling  around  the  heel  and  ankle.  And  the 
ball  of  your  foot  will  feel  as  though  the  boot 
were  moulded  right  around  it.  Take  a  few 
steps  and  notice  how  that  “rocking-chair” 
curve  in  the  sole,  with  the  square,  flat  heel, 
puts  spring  into  your  step. 

Besides,  you’ll  be  sure  to  notice  the  smooth, 
even  flexing  of  rubber  and  lining  over  the 
instep,  to  avoid  any  danger  of  injury  to  your 
arches. 

A  real  test  for  wear 

Just  to  make  sure  that  your  “U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boots  are  going  to  stand  up  under  the 
rough  usage  you  are  likely  to  give  them — in 
the  Blue  Ribbon  testing  laboratories  a  ma¬ 
chine  presses  rubber  against  swiftly  revolving 
emery,  very  much  like  holding  a  boot  against 
a  grinding  wheel.  The  rubber  in  some  foot¬ 
wear  chafes  away  at  the  rate  of  4/5"  per 
hour.  The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  standard  is 
1/5"  per  hour. 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


BLUE  RIBBON 


foot- saving 
heavy  footwear 


Style  for  the  Modern  Farmwife 

Gaytees  are  the  most  stylish  women’s 
overshoes  in  the  world — Paris  style 
authorities  have  said  so.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  colors  and  fabrics,  too,  to  match 
your  coat. 

Gaytees  come  in  cloth  or  all-rubber 
— in  high  or  low  height  with  snap  fas¬ 
tener,  Kwik-glide  fastener,  or  4  buckles. 


For  Son  and  Daughter 


Keds  are  the  most  popular  canvas 
rubber- soled  shoes  in  America.  They 
give  barefoot  freedom — encouraging 
the  feet  to  healthy  growth — yet  afford 
the  protection  you  want.  Keds  for 
gymnasium,  basketball  and  every  day 
wear  —  for  indoor  and  outdoor  use. 
Recommended  by  physicians  and 
gymnasts. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Jefferson  County  Dairymen  Studying  Surplus  Milk  Problem 


BULL  CALF 
For  Sale 


THE  dairymen  of  Jefferson  and  St. 

Lawrence  counties,  are  successfully 
combating  the  threat  of  a  drastic  cut  in 
the  price  of  milk  on  the  New  York  City 
market;  caused  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  surplus.  Leaders  in  farm  organizations 
have  agreed  that  much  of  the  surplus 
milk  must  be  used  up  at  home  and  claim 
that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  keep  up  the 
vast  production  of  last  fall.  A  stupendous 
effort  is  being  made  to  divert  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  milk  into  other  channels 
and  the  many  cheese  factories  scattered 
throughout  these  two  northern  counties 
are  being  operated  at  top  notch  produc¬ 
tion.  In  Lewis  co.  about  the  only  cheese 
factories  left  are  in  the  Tug  Hill  section. 
This  is  in  a  sparsely  settled  area  and  al¬ 
though  two  or  three  factories  are  in  op¬ 
eration,  somehow  it  isn’t  much  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  cutting  down  the  supply  of  fluid 
milk  available  for  shipment  from  this 
locality. 

The  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk 
in  the  North  Country  do  not  want  any 
more  milk  and  claim  they  already  have 
on  hand  more  of  the  finished  product 
than  they  are  a' le  to  dispose  of  readily, 
and  thus  another  source  that  formerly 
used  a  large  amount  of  raw  milk  is  cut 
off  and  this  is  being  forced  on  to  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  already  has  become  glutted. 

The  dairymen  of  Northern  New  York 
responded  readily  to  the  demand  for  more 
milk  to  overcome  the  annual  shortage 
last  fall  and  as  a  consequence  in  a  short 
time  the  market  became  badly  flooded. 
By  selling  old  and  low  producing  cows 
to  the  butcher,  by  cutting  down  on  feed 
bills,  feeding  a  ration  with  a  lower  pro¬ 
tein  content  and  drying  off  cows  that 
have  been  in  milk  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  much  is  being  done  to  remedy  the 
situation,  but  still  an  enormous  quantity 
of  milk  is  leaving  this  northern  territory 
daily,  enroute  to  the  New  York  city 
market. 

In  many  instances  dairy  cows  that 
were  due  to  freshen  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  have  been  fattened  and  sold  to 
local  butchers  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  dairymen  in  this  section  are  doing 
everything  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
to  curtail  as  far  as  possible  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  during  the  winter  months. 

The  price  of  good  dairy  cows  has  drop¬ 
ped  off  at  least  20%,  during  the  past  two 
months  and  good  two  year-old,  grade 
Holsteins  due  to  freshen  'in  the  early 
spring  can  now  be  purchased  for  around 
$75  to  $80  per  head.— C.  L.  Stiles,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


North  Country  News 

THE  old  fashioned  weather  prophets 
with  their  goose  bones  and  other 
weapons  of  foretelling  the  season’s  snow 
fall,  cold  weather,  and  so  on,  have  had  to 
crawl  into  their  holes  and  draw  the  holes 
in  after  them.  Most  of  the  time  since  the 
first  of  December,  we  have  been  having 
a  fairly  constant  procession  of  cold 
weather  and  snow,  despite  the  often  re¬ 
peated  assertion  that  we  were  never  going 
to  have  any  more  old  fashioned  winters. 
The  “weather  man”  reports  that  here  in 
this  vicinity  we  have  had  a  total  fall  of 
eight  feet  of  snow  so  far.  Roads  are  full 
and  blocked  in  ail  directions  again, 
though  the  first  heavy  snow  nearly  all 
disappeared  with  the  “January  thaw”. 
However,  everyone  has  seemed  to  feel 
better  than  with  the  milder  winters  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  there  is  not  nearly 
as  much  sickness  as  usual  by  this  time. 

The  ground  is  well  filled  with  water,  and 
it  seems  as  though  the  meadows  should 
come  through  in  excellent  condition. 
No  ice  has  been  cut  yet,  and  those  who 
have  to  fill  their  ice  houses  are  beginning 
to  wonder  when  the  opportunity  will  ar¬ 
rive.  The  handlers  of  “iceless  refrigera¬ 
tion  units”  say  that  there  is  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  where  it  is  difficult  to  harvest  ice 
and  electric  current  is  available.  These 
units  work  very  satisfactorily,  and  are 
said  not  to  be  expensive  to  operate  for 
ordinary  milk  cooling. 

4-H  Club  work  is  getting  under  way 
in  St.  Lawrence  County  this  year,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  having  made  suf¬ 
ficient  appropriation.  It  wifi  open  a  great 
opportunity  to  the  youngsters  of  that 
county.  In  Jefferson  County,  Leader 


Charles  W.  Reed  says  that  there  is  a 
fifth  year  Farm  Mechanics  Club,  at  Evans 
Mills,  the  only  one  in  New  York  State. 
Their  work  this  year  will  consist  of  trac¬ 
tor  mechanics,  and  there  is  room  for  a 
few  more  members  if  they  see  Mr.  Reed 
right  away.  Jefferson  County  had  the 
largest  enrollment  in  New  York  State  for 
1929,  and  1930  so  far  1s  ahead  of  last  year. 

Farm  organizations  generally  are  get¬ 
ting  under  way  for  the  new  year  after 
annual  meetings  held  in  December.  One 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  month 
was  the  discussion  before  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  meeting,  by  Henry 
Morgenthau  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  chairman  of 
the  Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission.  Mr.  Morgenthau  in  his  able 
explanation  of  what  the  Commission  was 
attempting  to  develop,  gave  the  people 
of  the  North  Country  a  somewhat  new 
conception  of  the  possibilities  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  has  created  a  lot  of  discus¬ 
sion. 


limbs.  The  granges  are  all  busy  with 
oyster  suppers  and  installation  ceremon¬ 
ies.  Little  Valley  Grange  has  purchased 
a  hall  and  is  remodeling  same  for  their 
use.  Eggs  are  bringing  less  than  40c  but 
production  is  high  owing  to  mild  weather. 
The  nights  are  very  much  like  April. 
There  is  no  snow  in  sight  in  the  county. — 
M.  M.  S. 

Genesee  County — Gilbert  A.  Pfole, 
master  farmer  of  Stafford,  will  represent 
New  York  State  at  a  conference  of  the 
bean  growing  industry  at  Washington 
which  will  be  held  on  January  29.  There 
are  a  number  of  cases  of  mumps  in  the 
county.  Roy  Porter  and  Harry  Bonney  of 
Elba  won  first  prize  at  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  for  their  potatoes.  A  con¬ 
test  plot  of  3  acres  averaged  565  bushels 
per  acre.  Charles  Bowman,  Farm  Bureau 
Manager,  Adelbert  Howland,  L  Call,  R. 
V.  Call,  Gilbert  Prole,  W.  W.  Hawley  and 
M.  C.  Rumsey,  all  Genesee  County  resi¬ 
dents,  attended  the  meeting  which  was 
held  by  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  at  Syracuse. — Mrs. 
R.  E.  G. 


Bom  January  27,  1930 
Ear  Tag  No.  287 

HIS  DAM  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka.  She  has  just  finished  a 
12  months’  test  as  a  junior  two  year  old 
(2  yr.  3  mo.)  with  these  results. 

MILK  10,036  lbs.  FAT  373  lbs. 
TEST  3.71 


The  dam  of  this  heifer  has  a  10  months’ 
record  at  the  age  of  7  years  and  I  month  of 
MILK  17,154  lbs.  FAT  515  lbs. 

HIS  SIRE  is  King  Piebe  19th  whose  blood 
is  rich  in  high  production  and  show  ring 
excellence.  Write  for  a  story  of  his  pedigree. 


Price  It  taken  AA  OO 

in  SO  days  .  .  . 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
.in  payment  for  this  animal. 
For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 


Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


The  deaths  of  E>.  P.  Witter,  N.  F.  Webb, 
and  Harry  King  have  been  a  blow  to 
many  of  us,  for  all  were  well  known  up 
here,  and  had  many  friends  who  will 
miss  them  sadly.  Such  a  coterie  of  work¬ 
ers  for  agriculture  will  leave  a  gap  hard 
to  fill. — Whliam  L  Roe,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Poultrymen  to  Stage  Baby 
Chick  Show  at  Elmira 

THE  poultrymen  of  seven  counties  are 
planning  a  baby  chick  and  egg  show 
and  poultrymen’ s  convention  at  Elmira  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  March  14  and  15. 
This  show  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  in  the  counties  of  Schuy¬ 
ler,  Steuben,  Chemung,  Tompkins,  Tioga 
in  New  York  State,  Bradford  and  Tioga 
in  Pennsylvania. 

This  show  will  give  the  poultrymen  of 
these  seven  counties  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  quality  of  their  baby  chicks 
and  eggs  with  those  of  other  poultrymen 
in  the  same  territory.  The  exhibit  will 
be  limited  to  chicks  hatched  in  the  seven 
counties  concerned.  Eli  Bodine  of  Che¬ 
mung,  New  York  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  general  arrangements,  and  L. 
H.  Woodward  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  general  committee. 

It  is  understood  that  this  is  the  first 
baby  chick  show  that  has  been  staged, 
in  New  York  State  and  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  show  felt  that  it  should  be 
made  an  important  feature  of  the  farm 
bureau  poultry  program  in  the  seven 
counties. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Saratoga.  County — Ice  harvest  is  be¬ 
ing  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
weather  is  very  cold  and  clear  and  there 
is  fine  sleighing.  Many  are  hiring  trucks 
to  draw  their  ice.  Telephone  service  was 
resumed  on  January  19,  in  most,  rural 
sections  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  line  men  who  worked 
so  faithfully  during  that  month  of  bad 
weather.  Eggs  and  butter  are  cheaper. 
Many  special  Grange  meetings  are  being 
held  on  account  of  the  trip  of  the  magic 
ga-vel.  Not  much  deep  snow  so  far  this 
winter  but  much  ice. — Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

Columbia  County —  Ice  cutting  has 
commenced  on  farms.  There  is  ice  fishing 
on  lakes  throughout  the  county.  The  gar¬ 
den  club  of  Kinderhook  held  its  first  1930 
meeting.  Three  miles  of  improved  road 
for  Kinderhook  will  be  built  soon,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  town  line  at  Stuyvesant.  Feb¬ 
ruary  5th  the  Grange  at.  Germantown  is 
to  have  an  old  fashioned  party,  every 
person  wearing  a  colonial  costume.  The 
Columbia  County  Electric  League  held 
a  banquet  at  Hudson.  Bells  in  the  county 
rang  for  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  18th 
amendment.  Butter  35c,  eggs  45c. — Mrs. 
C.  V.  H. 

Cattaraugus  County —  The  county 
has  not  been  visited  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  since  the  first  of  December,  which 
for  several  days  made  auto  travel  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  highway  department  relieved 
the  situation  in  a  short  time.  Two  bad 
sleet  storms  damaged  forests,  orchards, 
and  telephone  wires.  It  was  the  worst 
in  many  years,  in  some  places  whole 
trees  are  down,  poles  and  cross  arms 
broken  and  wires  mixed  with  broker) 


Dutchess  County —  Winter  has  been 
very  open.  Autos  run  every  day  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  7  miles  away.  Several  are  employ¬ 
ed  there  and  pupils  attend  Arlington 
High  School  and  Millbrook  and  find  it 
pleasant  to  board  at  home.  There  have 
been  no  serious  illnesses  in  town.  Pota¬ 
toes  selling  for  $2.00,  eggs  55c,  dressed 
chicken  45c  per  pound.  All  seem  pros¬ 
perous. — Mrs.  H.  H. 

Washington  County — Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Wm.  F.  Laubach  accompanied  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Robertson  of  Mt.  Vernon,  left 
recently  for  Pasadena,  California  where 
they  plan  to  spend  the  winter.  Prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  to  harvest  the  ice 
crop.  As  yet  the  weather  has  been  un¬ 
favorable  for  it.  Some  farmers  are 
thinking  of  installing  electric  coolers.  The 
potato  market  is  quiet.  Butter  and  eggs 
have  dropped  in  price. — H.  C.  C. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Isa  guaranteed  t^ire  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Or- 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  firc-proc 

ARM  CO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. Write 
today  for  free 


15  CHOICE  DAHUACSaS Si 

worth  $5.00  per  doz.  for  $3.00.  Send  today  for  catalogue 
of  over  500  varieties  of  Dahlias. 

UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM,  UNCASVILLE,  CONN. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Let  us  help  you 

plan  your  harnf 


Before  You  Build  or  Remodel 
Get  Our  Practical  Advice 

We  will  furnish  plans  and  blue  prints,  give 
you  valuable  advice  on  how  to  erect  any  size 
and  type  of  bam  economically  and  well,  show 


you  how  to  arrange  and  equip  the  interior  so  as  to  avoid  much  labor  and  assure 
your  animals  comfort  and  sanitary  living  conditions.  Our  catalog  illustrates 
and  describes  everything  we  make,  contains  pictures  of  typical  Mitchell 
installations:  convincing  evidence  that  Mitchell  Equipment  is  your  best  buy. 

IXC-MEX 

e  1 1  e  r.b  i  1 1-> 

am  Equipment 

The  pioneer  line  of  America’s  greatest  dairying  state  includes  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers,  Drinking  Cups  and  Ventilating  Systems — all  built  for  long  service,  with 
exclusive  features  that  mean  greater  convenience  and  bigger  profits. 

Double  Folding  Sure 
Stop  Stall 

Keeps  cows  where  they  belong  and  stables 
them  in  genuine  comfort.  Adjustable  for 
animals  of  all  sizes.  Cow  eats,  drinks,  lies 
down  and  moves  about  with  ease.  Parti¬ 
tions  set  in  oil  anchor,  which  prevents  rust¬ 
ing  off  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  stall. 

Automatic  Watering 
Bowl 
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Giant  Litter 
Carrier 


nly  raised  and  low- 
id.  Neverslip 
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ere 

brakes  hold 
securely  with  all  loads, 
under  all  conditions. 
Carrier  box  locks  and 
dumps  at  either  end. 


carrier  autjuJL  . 
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Built  with  only  3  parts. 
Quick  detachable,  non 
air-sucking,  frostproof. 
Used  with  either  high  or 
low  pressure  systems. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


I  Get  this 

FREE 

tOOFl 
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'  MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

'  1930  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

®OTCHt  |  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Barn 
Equipment  Catalog. 


Name. 


Address. 


Little  Recipes  for  Little  Cooks 


by 


Um-m-rn,  Let’s  Have  Some 
Pancakes  for  Supper 


Lesson  No.  12 


Here  is  Lesson  No.  12,  completing  the  first  year  of 
Little  Recipes  for  Little  Cooks.  Thousands  of  the 
scrapbooks  have  been  sent  this  year  to  Little  Betty's 
friends  everywhere.  More  are  asking  for  them  and 
learning  to  use  her  little  recipes  all  the  time.  Next 
month  begins  the  second  year's  series  of  little  recipes, 
Lesson  No.  13.  Mothers  will  find  that  the  small  amount 
of  time  and  materials  which  these  recipes  call  for,  will 
more  than  repay  them  by  the  interest  which  little  cooks 
take  in  Betty's  recipes. 


Dear  Little  Cooks: 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  wish  you  all  a  very 
Happy  New  Year.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how 
happy  it  has  made  me  to  send  you  my  little 
recipes  during  this  last  year.  If  you  have  had 
as  much  fun  as  I  have  with  them  I  know  that 
we  are  going  to  enjoy  ourselves  all  this  year, 
too.  Right  now,  when  it  is  so  cold  outdoors  I 
think  there  is  nothing  so  much  fun  as  learning 
to  use  the  new  little  recipes  mother  has  prepared 
for  me.  I  am  sending  them  to  you  now  because 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  them. 

Pancakes 

Pancakes  for  supper  or  for  breakfast  are  pretty  sure  to 
make  a  hit.  [Of  course,  they  aren’t  just  the  best  thing  to 
eat  a  lot  of  so  mother  always  sees  that  we  eat  our  cereal 
and  milk  first  and  then  it  doesn’t  take  so  many  cakes  to 
fill  us  up.  Daddies  like  pancakes,  you  know,  so  I  thought 
I  had  better  learn  how  to  make  them. 

This  is  what  I  use  and  the  way  I  do  it: 

Small  Recipe 

1  tablespoon  beaten  egg. 

Y  cup  sour  milk. 

Pinch  of  salt. 

Y  cup  and  2  tablespoons  flora*. 

34  teaspoon  soda. 

Beat  the  egg  and  measure  out  1  tablespoon.  Put  this 
into  a  mixing  bowl.  Add  the  sour  milk.  Sift  and  measure 
the  flour  and  add  soda  and  salt.  Sift  these  into  the  egg 
and  sour  milk.  Beat  well  with  your  spoon. 

While  I  mix  the  pancake  batter,  I  have  the  pancake 
griddle  heating  on  the  stove.  Ours  is  the  kind  that 
doesn’t  need  to  be  greased,  but  if  you  have  one  that  does 
you  will  know  just  how  your  mother  does  it. 

I  drop  a  spoonful  for  each  cake.  If  I  try  to  make  them 
too  big  they  are  harder  to  turn  nicely  so  I  learned  that  for 
little  cooks  small  ones  work  best,  and  anyway  they  are 
lots  cuter. 

When  they  are  all  puffed,  full  of  bubbles  and  cooked 
around  the  edges,  1  turn  them.  When  browned  on  both 
sides,  I  serve  them  very  hot,  with  syrup. 

Large  Recipe 

1  eSS- 

2  cups  sour  milk. 

Y  teaspoon  salt. 

2  Y  cups  flour. 

1  teaspoon  soda. 

Many  mothers  have  written  and  said  they  use  these 
large  recipes,  and  it  makes  me  happy  and  I  try  all  the 
more  to  please  you  all. 


Little  Pigs  in 
a  Blanket 


While  the  weather  is  cool  is  just  the  time,  so  mother 
says,  to  give  you  my  recipe  for  “Little  Pigs  in  a  Blanket.” 
It’s  just  the  thing  for  supper  on  a  cold  night  when  every¬ 
body  is  simply  starved  after  a  long  day  at  school. 

First  I  take  a  large  pork  chop  or  a  nice  piece  of  pork 
steak  (about  the  size  for  one  person)  and  I  put  this  meat 
in  a  baking  dish  and  sprinkle  the  meat  with  a  little  salt. 
Then  I  take  one  large  or  two  small  slices  of  dry  bread  and 
break  into  small  pieces  in  a  bowl.  I  add  Hi  tablespoon  of 
butter,  kg  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  pepper  and  34  tea¬ 
spoon  of  sage. 

If  you  like  onion  in  dressing,  you  will  want  to  add  a 
sliver  or  two  of  onion,  too.  Then  I  pour  on  just  enough  hot 
water  to  moisten  the  dry  bread.  I  can’t  tell  you  just 
how  much  to  use  because  if  the  bread  is  very  hard  and 
dry  it  takes  more.  But  the  bread  must  not  get  really  wet 
or  sloppy,  so  be  careful  to  add  water  slowly. 

I  take  a  spoon  and  stir  all  this  mixture  well  and  then  I 
put  the  dressing  (maybe  you  say  stuffing,  I  do  too)  on  top 
of  the  pork  chop  neatly  and  there  is  the  little  pig  all  in 
his  blanket  ready  to  bake  in  a  hot  oven  till  the  meat  is 
done.  It  needs  to  bake  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Fried  apples  are  exactly  the  right  thing  to  go  with  this 
nice  dish  so  I  take  a  good  sound  apple  and  wash  it  and 
core  it,  but  I  don’t  peel  it.  Then  I  slice  it  in  nice,  even 
slices  crosswise  the  apple,  about  four  slices  unless  it’s  a 
very  large  apple. 

I  take  a  small  frying  pan  and  melt  a  little  butter  or 
bacon  fat  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Then  I  put 
in  the  slices  of  apple  and  sprinkle  them  with  a  little  sugar 
and  cinnamon  and  cook  them  over  a  slow  fire  until  tender. 

When  my  little  pig  is  done  I  place  him,  very  carefully, 
on  a  plate  or  platter  and  then  to  dress  him  up  a  little  more 
I  put  the  slices  of  apple  around  the  outside.  This  makes 
a  meal  for  any  hungry  little  cook. 

When  I  make  this  for  the  whole  family,  I  take  as  many 
chops  as  I  need  and  make  more  dressing.  For  six  shoes 


NEW  YEAR’S  RESOLUTIONS 
FOR  LITTLE  COOKS 

To  read  each  recipe  all  through  carefully  before 
beginning  to  use  it. 

To  wash  my  hands  well  before  I  do  any  cooking. 

To  measure  carefully  and  see  that  all  measures 
are  level. 

To  put  away  materials  when  I  am  done  and  wash 
up  ah  the  dishes  I  used. 

To  keep  my  little  recipes  from  BETTY  care¬ 
fully  filed  away  in  my  scrapbook.  (If  you 
haven’t  already  received  your  scrapbook  why 
not  resolve  right  now  to  save  the  next  quarter 
you  get  and  send  it  to  BETTY  for  one?  The 
first  lessons,  you  know  are  already  in  it  so  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  not  having  saved 
them.) 


of  bread  I  would  need  about  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  3  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  1 34  teaspoon  sage,  34  teaspoon  pepper  and 
onion  to  suit  the  taste. 

Ice  Box  Cookies 

So  many  of  you  wrote  and  said  you  liked  the  chocolate 
drop  cookies  so  well  that  I  want  to  give  you  another 
cookie  recipe  so  you  can  keep  mother’s  cookie  jar  full 
for  her.  The  one  I  am  giving  this  time  is  for  ice-box 
cookies.  They  are  the  rich,  crispy,  crunchy  kind  every¬ 
body  likes. 

Mother  says  when  little  cooks  try  mother’s  recipe  for 
cream  cookies  or  other  rich  rolled  cookies  they  usually  add 
so  much  flour  (so  the  dough  won’t  stick)  that  the  cookies 
come  out  thick  and  like  biscuit  and  not  at  all  like  mother’s. 
Maybe  even  mother  doesn’t  know  that  most  any  rich 
cookie  recipe  can  be  made  the  ice-box  way.  It  saves 
time  for  even  grown-ups  to  do  them  that  way  and  little 
codes  can  get  lots  better  results,  mother  says. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  them : 

Small  Recipe 

cup  butter.  , 

2  tablespoons  brown  sugar.' 

2  tablespoons  white  sugar. 

Y  small  egg  or  34  of  large  one. 

Y  teaspoon  soda.  i 

Pinch  of  salt. 

94  cup  plus  1  tablespoon  flour, 
teaspoon  cinnamon. 

2  tablespoons  nuts. 

First  I  measure  the  butter  (or  lard  or  whatever  shorten¬ 
ing  I  use),  put  it  in  my  mixing  bowl  and  beat  it  with  a 
spoon  until  it  is  soft  and  creamy.  Then  I  add  the  sugar 
and  stir  that  in  well.  Next  I  beat  the  egg  well  with  the 
egg  beater  and  add  that. 

Then  I  measure  the  flour,  salt,  soda,  cinnamon  and  sift 
them,  altogether,  into  the  bowl.  It  takes  quite  a  while  to 
mix  in  all  the  flour  with  the  spoon,  because  it  makes  a 
very  stiff  dough  so  sometimes  with  the  large  recipe  I  wash 
my  hands  very  clean  and  mix  it  all  smooth  with  my  fin¬ 
gers.  Then  I  add  the  nuts,  broken  up,  but  not  too  fine. 

When  the  dough  is  smooth,  I  form  it  into  a  roll  or  I 
pack  it  into  a  small,  deep  one-loaf  bread  or  cake  tin.  I 
set  it  where  it  will  get  very  cold  and  then  I  slice  it  in  thin 
slices  and  bake  in  a  cookie  pan  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Full  Size  Recipe 

1  cup  butter  or  other  shortening. 

Y  cup  brown  sugar. 

Y  cup  white  sugar. 

1  Y  eggs. 

Y  teaspoon  soda. 

34  teaspoon  salt. 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

3  34  cups  flour. 

Y  cup  nut  meats  broken. 

Be  sure  to  try  each  of  these  little  recipes  and  next 
month  I  have  some  others  that,  you  will  like  especially 
well  I  know.  I  hope  all  the  little  cooks  who  haven  t 
one  of  my  scrapbooks  now  wall  send  for  one  this  month 
so  that  we  can  all  start  keeping  our  recipes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Address 
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Cvuhei-s  Incubators 


Oil  and  electric  models.  Also 
coal.  oil.  electric  brooders. 
You  want  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Write  for  new  re¬ 
duced  prices  and  free  book¬ 
let  on  care  of  chicks.  In¬ 
cubators,  brooders,  eta 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
90-108PearlSt.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


n  A  IfV  filllfl/C  hatched  by  the 
D/mJD  JL  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14.00  per  100; 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  Reds  $16.00  per  100:  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100:  Giants 
$20.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  light 
Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100,  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NONDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass'n. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds _ $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg _  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  1 10 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Aneona&_  3.00  5.75  1 1  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers. _  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers - , _  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings _ .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Hostage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEII  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 


Per  100 

English  White  Leghorns  _ _ _ $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns _ 12.00 

Anconas  . .... . 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  _ _ ....  - . _  13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp. _ 14.00 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ _ _ , _ — _ _ _  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ _ — - - - . - 11.50 


Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


GRADE  CHICKS 


HTGH 

m-  M  ■  Feb.  and  Mar.  delivery  100  500  1000 

(■A  Wb.,  Buff.  &  Brown  Leg.  _$!  4  $67.50  $130 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas-  16  77.50  150 

Wh.  Wyan.,  PI.  Minorcas,  Bf.  Orp -  17  82.50  160 

Assorted;  Light  11c,  Heavy  13c.  A11  April  chicks  1c  less. 
100 %  delivery.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  gash  or  C.O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  _ _ $1 4  per  100 

S.  C.  Red _ __ _ $14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  _ $11  per  100 

Light  Mixed _ _ _ $  9  per  100 

500  lots  less;  1000  lots  le  less 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each:  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
8o  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May. 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  LiverpooI.Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  VW  V  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  JL*  A  A. 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  161,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

JAS.  E,  ULSH,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  8c  up. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 
Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Catalog  Free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Mention  American  Agriculturist. 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
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POULTRY 

FARMER. 


What  Will  We  Get  for  Eggs 
This  Year? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
instead  of  checks  and  dirties  as  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  reducing  the  supply  moving 
into  the  larger  markets. 

Another  large  crop  of  chickens  will 
be  raised  this  year.  Many  of  the  hatch¬ 
eries  have  already  begun  delivery  of 
chicks.  Pullets  from  these  chicks  will 
come  into  lay  in  the  fall  of  1930  and 
will  increase  egg  production  at  that 
time. 

Receipts  of  poultry  during  the  first 
half  of  1929  were  about  the  same  as 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1928. 
Prices  of  poultry  meat,  particularly 
fowls,  were  high  last  year.  Farmers 
have  received,  on  the  average,  22.6 
cents  per  pound  for  chickens  compared 
with  only  21.2  cents  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  high  prices  of  poultry  meat 
during  the  summer  finally  resulted  in 
a  lessened  demand  from  consumers 
just  at  the  time  when  the  larger  chick¬ 
en  crop  raised  last  year  was  starting 
to  market.  Prices  declined  rapidly  but 
it  was  necessary  to  store  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  than  in  the  fall  of  1928  in  order 
to  keep  supplies  cleared  up.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1930,  holdings  totalled  139,988,- 
000  pounds  compared  with  109,684,000 
on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  and  a 
five-year  average  on  January  1,  of 
123,432,000  pounds. 

Last  year,  the  highest  price  paid  for 
live  broilers  in  the  Chicago  wholesale 
market  was  47  cents  per  pound.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  at  least  ten  years 
when  broiler  prices  had  failed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  50  cents  a  pound  at  the  high  point 
of  the  season.  It  would  seem  that  un¬ 
less  farmers  can  get  broilers  to  market 
weight,  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  or 
more,  early  in  the  season,  they  cannot 
hope  to  realize  much  profit  on  them  in 
years  when  supplies  promise  to  be  as 
large  as  this  year. 

Lowest  prices  in  years  also  were 
paid  for  the  1929  turkey  crop.  Expan¬ 
sion  in  the  turkey  industry  has  been 
general  during  the  past  two  years  or 
more  and  the  increase  of  9  per  cent  in 
the  turkey  crop  this  season  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  1928  proved  too  much.  Dealers 
bought  cautiously,  knowing  supplies  in 
the  country  were  large  and  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  offerings  becoming 
depleted.  Live  turkeys  at  the  farm 
brought  producers  on  the  average  27.1 
cents  a  pound  in  November  and  23.5 
cents  in  December,  1929,  compared 
with  31.2  cents  and  30.5  cents  respec¬ 
tively  in  1928.  December  prices  were 
the  lowest  for  that  month  since  1917. 

With  the  prospect  that  egg  and  poul¬ 
try  meat  prices  may  average  some¬ 
what  lower  than  last  year,  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  costs.  The  production  of  market 
eggs  and  poultry  is  not  an  “out 
again,  in  again”  business.  If  egg 
prices  drop  or  feed  prices  increase, 
the  remedy  is  not  to  sell  off  the  hens 
and  wait  for  a  period  of  higher  prices 
nor  to  starve  the  hens,  but  to  protect 
the  margin  of  profit  by  increasing  the 
average  number  of  eggs  per  hen 
through  better  breeding,  feeding,  man¬ 
agement  and  wise  culling;  by  reducing 
mortality;  by  paying  better  attention 
to  market  preferences  for  both  eggs 
and  poultry  meat  and  producing  and 
selling  a  better  product. 

In  the  final  analysis,  any  outlook  of 
the  egg  and  poultry  market  is  tied  up 
in  successful  management.  Well  man- 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


SPECIAL  REDUCED  OFFER 


High  Purity  Norwegian  Cod  "Liver  Oil 
for  Poultry  and  Livestock 

We  offer  you  direct,  at  prices  that  you  cannot  equal  elsewhere  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  quality,  because  of  our  desire  that  the  Harris  grade  of  cod 
liver  oil  shall  become  wider  distributed  and  better  known  by  the  consumer. 

30  gal.  drums,  each . $29.00 

5  gal.  steel  drums  (1  time  only) .  6.50 

1  gal.  cans,  each .  2.25  postpaid 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TuckaJhoe,  New  York 


FREE  POULTRY  GUIDE 

Letus  send  you  ourfree 
poultry  book.  It  was 
written  by  a  leading 
poultry  authority.  Cov¬ 
ers  hatching,  feeding, 
housing,  culling,  egg 
production  and  mar¬ 
keting.  Fill  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  today  and  get  this 
free  valuable  poultry 
guide. 


How  many  of  those  baby  chides  of  yours  will 
be  alive,  healthy,  and  laying  eggs  six  months 
from  the  day  they  were  hatched? 

Start  them  on  Gold  Medal  Chick  Starter  and 
they  will  live  and  grow  into  healthy,  profit¬ 
able  layers. 

The  carefully  balanced  ingredients  in  Gold 
Medal  Chick  Starter  build  strength  and  vigor 
into  baby  chicks,  and  start  them  on  the  way  to 
rapid,  thrifty  growth.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week  you  can  begin  changing  over  to  Gold 
Medal  Growing  Mash. 

These  Gold  Medal  ,,Farm-tested,/ feeds  are 
produced  in  the  same  mills  and  to  the  same 
high  standard  of  quality  as  the  famous  Gold 
Medal  “Kitchen -tested“  flour.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy  or  your  money  back. 

WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Minneapolis  »  Kansas  City  •  Buffalo 


GOLD  MEDAL 
FEEDS  „? 

1  Copyr.G.M.  Inc.  1930 


‘farm  tested" 


WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY— Dept.  P  21  —MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Farm  Poultry  Profits". 

Name _ _  Address _ _ 

Town _ State  _ 


My  Feed  Dealer  U_ 


'(MO  24 


American  Agriculturist,  February  8,  1930 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  SOME  BIG 
LIVELY  CHICKS  FREE 


_  Ye*,  Sir ! 

FREE 

'Baby  Chicks 

.  .  .  and  so  easy  to  get  them.  Merely  do  a  little  advertising 
in  your  community  for  us  and  we  will  ship  you  some  of 
the  finest  baby  chicks  you  ever  saw.  FREE.  Large,  peppy,  and 
fluffy  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons  and  others. 

You  Get  the  Chicks  ...  We  the  Advertising.  Fair?  , 

Better  get  your  pencil  and  send  for  oar  beautiful  colored  descriptive  literature  at  cace 
.  .  .  also  advertising  slips  for  your  FREE  baby  chicks.  Only  a  limited  Number  so  you 
should  write  now  .  .  .  this  minute. 

This  literature,  the  prettiest  we  have  ever  seen,  gives  you  some  new  cashable  ideas  on 
raising  pure -bred  poultry.  Complete  history  of  17  different  breeds  .  .  .  famous  strains. 
Shall  we  mail  this  literature 
to-day?  .  .  .  and  send  your 


FREE  chicks  in  a  few  days? 


GLASER  HATCHERIES  -  M'COMB  - 


Box 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 


Foil  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 


American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns _ 

Hollywood  Wb.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  _ 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Aneonas-Barred  Rocks _ 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks _ 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas. 
Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians _ 


50 

100 

500 

$  6.50 

$12.75 

$60.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

1000 

$118.00 

128.00 

140.00 

140.00 

170.00 

200.00 


Light  Mixed  tor  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 


Get  our  NEW  CATALOG— It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CH  1C KS-B REEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  ArrivaL  Order  Early. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


J  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 

m  - - - - 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  hundred  onorders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  only! 

$1.00  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  erf! 

Ohio's  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas _ 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge _ 

Black  Minorcas 


S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds,  B.  Orp.,  S.L  &  W.  Wyan.  . 
Heavy  Mixed  . . lie  Assorted _ 


-10c 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67-50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7-50 

14.00 

67-50 

130.00 

Black 

Jersey 

Giants 

18c 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 


Box  40 


COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300-326  Egg  S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a 
satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices:  50  100  500  1000 


Wh.  Br.  Buff  Leghorns - $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns _  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes -  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas _ ...  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 


Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  100 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER’S  WH.  LEGHORNS  _  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Tour  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS.  Box  307-A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  0. 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref:  Farmers’  State  Bank 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  4-IM8-25;  APRIL  1-8-15-22-29  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  tos.  each)_  $7  $14  $67  $130 

Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . .  .  $8  $15  $72  $140 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas - -  $10  $20  $90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Reds, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each; 
Light  Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  104 
Wharton,  Ohio 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

From  Healthy,  High  Egg  Record  Free  Range  Flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 
Barron  White  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  S.C. 
and  R.C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White,  Silver  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Giants, 
Sussex  and  Hamburgs. 

Prices  Reasonable  Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY, 

Est.  1906  Box  6,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _.$4.00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 


Barred  Rocks _  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Reds. _  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Buff  Orpingtons _  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

White  Rocks _ _  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

Heavy  Mixed _  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CRESTWOOD 


BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 
TANCRED  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  EGGS,  SIZE  &  VITALITY 

Free  range,  mountain-bred  220-egg 
strain.  Hens  weighing  up  to  6%  lbs. 
mated  to  males  from  stock  with  pedi¬ 
grees  up  to  309  eggs.  No  lights  used. 
100%  live  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid 
$14  per  100;  $67.50  per  500;  $130  per 
1000.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  A,  SCHAErFERSTOWN,  PA. 


f  Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  'Wh. 

k^ooiey  t_nicK.j»Ilocks>  B  x  Keds  Wh  Ii(1g. 

horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley.Frenchtown.N.J. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33- 100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  JSLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


(.Continued,  from  Page  23) 
aged  flocks  with  moderate  overhead 
costs  enable  poultrymen  to  carry  on 
from  year  to  year,  weathering  periods 
of  low  prices  and  ready  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  years  when  prices  are  high. 


God  Liver  Oil  for  Rickets 

“I  am  writing  to  ask  you  if  you  think 
my  hens  are  laying  well.  I  have  a  flock 
of  40  White  Leghorns  and  13  R.  I.  Reds 
and  Barred  Rocks  mixed.  They  were 
hatched  May  13,  1929  and  began  laying 
the  last  of  October.  So  far  I  have  sold 
one  hundred  and  eleven  dozens  of  eggs. 
I  feed  them  barley,  buckwheat,  oats  and 
occasionally  bran,  wheat  middlings  and 
ground  feed  and  all  the  sour  milk  that 
they  can  drink;  I  give  them  cabbage  for 
green  food.  At  night  I  feed  them  corn. 
Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  lack¬ 
ing  in  this  ration?  Do  you  think  I  need 
to  give  them  cod  liver  oil  when  they  have 
plenty  of  sour  milk  and  cabbage?  Some 
of  them  are  developing  leg  weakness  and 
what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  Would  cod 
liver  oil  keep  if  bought  by  the  quantity 
and  kept  for  a  few  months?” — S.D.,  New 
York. 

YOUR  hens  are  doing  well,  not  ex¬ 
ceptionally.  It  is  customary  to  keep 
dry  mash  before  hens  at  all  times.  Ap¬ 
parently  you  are  not  doing  this.  But 
this  would  make  very  little,  if  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  your  flock  because  your, 
birds  are  getting  all  the  sour  milk 
they  will  drink.  When  milk  is  fed  in 
this  way  it  seems  to  make  very  little 
difference  what  grain  or  mash  is  fed 
as  long  as  they  get  all  they  want. 

Your  ration  lacks  vitamin  D.  That 
is  the  reason  you  are  getting  cases  of 
leg-weakness — a  form  of  rickets.  You 
are  probably  getting  thin-shelled  eggs 
also.  Neither  milk  nor  cabbage  can 
supply  the  lack.  The  cure  and  preven¬ 
tion  is  to  feed  cod  liver  oil  which  is 
rich  in  Vitamin  D.  You  had  better  put 
2  pints  of  oil  into  each  100  pounds  of 
grain  fed  until  the  birds  Recover,  then 
one  pint  until  they  get  out  of  doors 
in  the  spring. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Feeding  Frozen  Cabbage 

“We  are  having  some  trouble  with  our 
chickens  who  lose  their  appetite,  becorhe 
very  thin  and  light  in  weight,  become 
stupid  and  droopy,  cannot  be  induced  to 
eat  or  drink,  and  as  a  result  we  lose 
them  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy  also  please  advise  as  to 
feeding  frozen  cabbage  either  while 
frozen  or  after  being  thawed  out.” — 
P.C.N.,  New  York . 

CABBAGE  should  not  be  fed  to  hens 
while  it  is  frozen.  And  if  after  be¬ 
ing  thawed  out  it  becomes  soft  and 
mushy,  it  should  not  be  fed.  If  you  have 
been  feeding  such  cabbage  it  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  your 
flock.  At  least  is  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  digestion.  Birds  become  thin  and 
light  with  tuberculosis  and  with  chro¬ 
nic  coccidiosis  but  in  both  these  dis¬ 
eases  they  continue  to  eat  ravenously, 
so  probably  it  is  neither  of  these  trou¬ 
bles,  unless  possibly  in  the  last  stages. 

It  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  guess 
when  one  attempts  to  diagnose  a  dis¬ 
ease  from  a  description  in  a  letter.  In 
this  case  I  am  sure  it  would  he  best 
for  you  to  either  take  several  of  the 
sick  birds  to  a  local  veterinarian  who 
is  willing  to  handle  poultry  diseases,  or 
else  to  send  them  by  express  to  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Write  an  explanatory  let¬ 
ter  and  tack  it  to  the  crate. — L.  E. 
Weaver. 


Of  the  1,903,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
our  national  heritage,  505,000,000  are 
classed  as  improved  farm  lands  capable 
of  producing  crops  but  only  about  350,- 
000,000  acres  are  actually  under  crop 
production.  By  using  intensive  methods 
on  the  entire  505  million  acres,  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  American  farmers  could 
double  the  present  crop  production. 


WENES  CHICKS 


State-Supervised  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Priced  Little  Higher  Than 
Untested  Stock 

A  cent  or  two  more  each  is  all  you  pay  to  secure 
chicks  from  State-Supervised,  blood-tested  flocks  of 
Specialty-Bred  S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Selected  to  produce 
large  chalk  white  eggs.  Special  Matings  from  Hen  Breed¬ 
ers,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  selected  cockerels. 
Super  Matings  from  superior  Hen  Breeders,  mated  to 
State  R.O.P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records  of  from 
200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate  delivery. 

“WYAN-ROCK”  AND  "BRAM-ROCK”  CROSS-BREDS 
FOR  MEAT  PRODUCTION 
These  cross-bred  chicks  from  our  own  matings,  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  broilers  and  roasters  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  can  also  supply  straight  Rocks.  Reds  and  Wyan¬ 
dottes  for  dual  purpose  flosks.  Immediate  delivery. 
Write  tor  Free  Illustrated  Folder  and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks _ _ _  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed _  5.00  9.00  45.00  85.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

P1NECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  in  the 

finest  hatchery  equipment  available.  On 
our  own  Breeding  farm  we  trap-nest  the 
foundation  breeders.  Every  breeder  Blood- 
tested. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  with  a  guarantee  to  live.  Catalog  free. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Ransomvilie,  N.Y. 


prepaid  Chicks 

Bb  Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Sele 
spected  free,  range  flocks.  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns $12.00 

S.  C.  Reds . .  15.00 


100% 
LIVE 
ARRIVAL 

Selected  and  In- 
100 

Barred  Rocks . $14.00 

Assorted  Chicks....  9.00 


14c  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  ri^VieBl°dX  pa. 


,  ..  L 

Pennsylvania  State 
Supervised  Chicks 

Also  4-8  and  12  week  old  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns.  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD, Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— 12.00  57.50  MO 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . .  14.00  67.50  130 

light  Mix _ $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix . $12.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  fuU  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No,  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Send  No  Money  for  ® 
Schoenbom’s  Chicks 

bred  chicks  from  healthy  free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Fourteen  varieties.  Prompt 
shipment.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get 
our  new  folder  with  lower  prices.  It's  free. 


SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Barron  White  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . . . —  $14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per  100 
500  lots  (4c  less.  1000  lots  Ic  less  per  chick.  100%  live 
delivery.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for 
fi"60  circular 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  51, McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  TV  f  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  Xi  1  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  161,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


[BLACK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A.E-Hatnp- 
ton.  Box  A,  Ptttstown,  NJ- 
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Valuable  Text  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only  ! 

Our  64-page  Year  Book  is  used  as 
supplementary  text  book  in  a  state  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  (name  on  request).  It 
tells  how  to  start  a  poultry  business 
safely,  how  to  plan  yards  and  build 
houses,  how  to  brood  chicks,  raise  pul¬ 
lets  and  get  an  even  flow  of  eggs  for  a 
fancy  trade.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
FREE  to  Eastern  Poultrymen:  Western 
poultrymen  pay  $1  per  copy.  Write  today 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

T  ORD  FARMS  85  Forest  street 

LUI r  AVrvmO  Methuen,  Mass. 


* - W  '  »  '*  —  1  -  - 

5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 

. . . . . . J 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  1 00 


S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain.- .  $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _ _  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds . .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . . . . .  11.00 

Light  Mixed- . . . . .  9.00 


14c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FI|,ce*»a1»  “‘chicks 


£ 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  otrr  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years'  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Bocks,  Wya ndott.es.  Min- 
orcas.  and  Giants — ail  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK  ,  HEW  YORK 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  &  April  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) . $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds  . 4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . . .  2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  seleetcd  tree-range  Hocks.  100%'  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  stoves  and  houses.  Catalog 
FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

,  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


All  Flocks  State  Supervised 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


BABY  12S"«,  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns....  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  . - . . .  3.50  5.50  10,00 

Light  Mix  _ _ _ _  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  '/2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Order  now  for  February.  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 

$12  Per  100;  $57.50,500;  $110,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,Box3,Riefifield,P*. 


r  FREE 

HILLPOT 
CHICK 
,  BOOK 

a  \  for  1930  /  „ 


Contains  house  \ 
plans,  feed  sched-  \ 
ules,  rearing  charts,  \ 
breed  qualifications.  \ 
colored  pictures  —  a  ' 
wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  poultry- 
men— free. 


Tells  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hillpot  Low- 
egg-cost  Breeds,  and 
how  others,  many 
without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  are  making  big 
incomes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 


W.  F.  Hillpot,  Dept.  129,Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “The  1000  Red  chicks  are 
now  in  their  6th  week  and  my  loss  is  25,  exactly  2%%.’’ 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders.  Over  100  acres 
in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year. 

New  circalar  with  prices  is  ready.  *  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 
Y oar  copy  is  free.  r"  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS' 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


1912  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JER  SEY 


Ks'thorobred:^ 

_ 1  “LIVE  AND  LAY"  VnlVni 


UVE  because  they  a*e  bred  from  healthy,  free  rang*.-  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  rigor  for  generations-  They  LAY  because  they  are 
(torn  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  A rvcon as.  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*,  tic  and  up.  IOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid- 
Member  International  Chick  Avm.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book, 

SCHWEGLEfTS  HATCHERY,  204N°ru,*mPt°a.  buffalo,  h.  ». 


LOWER  PRICES  - 

-  -  BETTER  CHICKS 

50 

100 

50ft 

inoo 

White  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . 

. . . .  $  6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$i in.no 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  . . 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  . - . 

. .  7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

Black  &.  White  Minorcas.  White  Wyandottes  . 

...  ...  .  8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  Btrff  Orpingtons  . 

. .  10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  booklet  full  of  useful 

information.  Prices  on 

otir  Extra 

Special  Matings  upon 

request.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  The  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  . 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels, 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -M 
for  free  poultry  hook  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  * 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Keep  next  fall's  laying  in 
mind  when  you  buy  baby  chicks 

Kerr  chicks  have  strength 
and  livability,  but  they  have 
more,  much  more.  They  have 
an  assured  laying  inheritance. 

Keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  a 
point  for  first  consideration. 
The  eggs  you  get  from  pullets 
next  fall  will  depend  on  the 
judgment  you  use  in  buying 
baby  chicks  now. 

Our  White  Leghorns  are 
rich  with  the  blood  of  hens 
with  records  up  to  294  eggs. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  carry  the 
blood  of  layers  with  records 
up  to  277  eggs.  Our  R.  I.  Reds 
with  records  up  to  300  eggs. 

Over  40,000  birds  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  tested 
for  B.  W.  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Flocks 
rigidly  culled 
for  size,  type, 
vigor  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Write  for  the  1930 
Chick  Book  giving 
prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Ine. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass, 

 A 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 


s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns . . . 

..  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

*1  IU 
110 

s.  c. 

Flocks  and  Reds . . 

..  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

White 

Wyandottes  . . 

..  8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

150 

S.  C. 

Buff  Orpingtons . . 

..  8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

150 

Assorted  Chicks  .  . . 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

100% 

prepaid,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

this  ad,  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


OFFICIALLY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  FLOCKS 


Under  State  Supervision 

Why  buy  just  ordinary  chicks 
when  you  can  get  officially  blood- 
tested  chicks  (that  give  ^results) 
at  the  same  price  or  less.  Save 
money  and  disappointment  by 
ordering  now. 

Special  discounts  for  early 
orders.  Catalog  Free. 
PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 
HATCHERY,  Inc., 

Box  A.  Lewistown,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100°o  live  arrival  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1006 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  flocks 
Silver  Led. 

Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mi 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penna. 


&  Reds . . 

.  4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Wyandottes... 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

.  3.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

Xerlin 

's  Leghorn  Chicks  | 

WORLD 

FAMOUS 

1  “  Kerlin- Quality  ”  Money- 
Making  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Benatlf-I,  Great  Winter  Layer*.  White  Diarrhoea 
Free.  Egg  Contest  Winner*.  Oxer  50,000  satisfied 
eaitomera.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  now. 

Delivery  when  wanted.  FRRK  8T ACTING  FBRD.  Catalog  FB1E  I 

Ker fin’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Bjx  35  Centre  Hall,  Pa- 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Prom  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  0.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


A  Specialized  Breeding  Farm  for  Wyo- 
koff-Tancred-Hamblin  strain  of  blood- 
tested  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  and 
10-12  week  pullets.  Also  Rocks,  Reds. 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Send  for  2-color  cata¬ 
log,  details,  prices.  Hamblin  Hatcheries 
&  Breeding  Farm,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


C1'46I  26 

When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

The  best '  cough  remedy  that  money 
could  buy,  can  easily  be  mixed  at  home. 
It  saves  money  and  gives  you  the  most 
reliable,  quick-acting  medicine  you  ever 
used.  The  way  it  takes  hold  of  stubborn 
coughs  and  chest  colds,  giving  immediate 
relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  plain  granulated 
sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix,  and  when  you  once 
fise  it,  you  will  never  be  without  it.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  good — children  really 
like  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  and  soothes  and 
heals  the  inflamed  membranes.  At  the 
same  time,  part  of  the  medicine  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  acts  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  helps  the 
system  throw  off  the  whole  trouble.  Even 
those  severe  coughs  which  follow  cold 
epidemics,  are  promptly  ended. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form.  Nothing  known  in 
medicine  is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


WANTED^ 

50<TDissatisfied  Farmers 


and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  youi 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  profit.  Be  your  own  boss. 
No  selling  experience  required.  We  supply 
everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Methods.  Profits  increase  every  month. 
No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Lowest 
prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Service. 
Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  business 
everywhere.  For  particulars  write. 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

Dept.  B-18  AGR  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WAIL 

PAfi  R 


AT 

FACTORY 

PRICES 

Send  For 

FREE 

1930 

SAMPLE 

BOOK 


Showing  a.  vast  collection  of  WaU  Paper 
in  New,  Modern,  Strikingly  beautiful  de¬ 
signs  with  Actual  Samples  of  Borders — 
together  with  instructions  for  measuring 
and  hanging.  Large  Double  Bolls  at  Bock 
Bottom  Factory  Places. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  A  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  84.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cm 
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February  Weddings  for  Farmer  Folk 

June  May  Be  Romantic  But  the  Crops  MUST  Be  Planted 


A  JUNE  wedding  may  be  ideal  for 
cousin  Grace,  whose  father  and 
friends  are  employed  in  an  industrial 
plant  that  gives  long  vacations  in  that 
month,  or  for  cousin  Isabelle  who  is 
marrying  a  young  physician;  one  whose 
practice  is  certain  to  be  lightest  in  the 
month  of  roses,  but  for  Helen  and 
Jack  whose  fathers  own  adjoining 


Popular  Princess  Style 


Dress  pattern  No.  3245  is  very  smart  for 
the  tailored  dress  of  silk  crepe,  wool 
crepe,  or  later  on  for  sports  cottons.  The 
long  collar  is  particularly  becoming  to 
full  figures.  This  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years ,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  4*4  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting 
and  2%  yards  of  binding.  Price,  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c.  for 
one  of  the  new  spring  fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  address  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


farms  St.  Valentine’s  Day  is  really  an 
ideal  choice. 

Perhaps  Jack  has  his  own  farm  and 
in  June  it  will  need  every  minute  of 
his  time  and  attention-  Not  even  the 
beautiful  Niagara  Falls  or  the  charm 
of  his  bride,  can  make  him  quite  for¬ 
get  that  the  south  meadow  needs  rain, 
and  even  as  they  drive  over  the  charm¬ 
ing  Sullivan  trail  he  will  be  wondering 
if  the  hired  men  will  give  Jersey  Bell’s 
new  calf  just  the  right  kind  of  food. 
That  calf  when  a  yearling  will  sell  for 
enough  to  buy  Helen  a  fur  coat,  and 
Jack  feels  very  keenly  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  that  line. 

Even  if  he  is  still  sharing  the  labors 
of  farm  life  with  his  father  June  will 
not  be  an  ideal  wedding  month  for 
him.  May  and  June  are  two  of  the 


hardest  months  on  a  farm,  the  harvest 
depends  upon  them,  while  in  February 
he  can  run  away  for  a  week  or  two 
and  know  that  everything  is  well  at 
home. 

Considering  all  these  things  when 
Jack  begs  her  to  “name  the  day” 
Helen  will  wisely  fix  upon  some  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  February  and  at 
once  begin  plans  for  an  orchid  and 
pale  blue,  or  pink  and  green,  wedding. 
As  for  her  own  going  away  gown,  the 
spring  styles  are  awaiting  her  in  all 
the  better  stores  and  if  she  shops  by 
mail  the  catalogues  are  in  with  their 
freshest  and  fairest  offerings. 

Instead  of  a  floral  arch,  fashion  a 
cupid’s  bow  and  arrow  of  green  and 
at  the  last  moment  dot  it  with  daffo¬ 
dils,  crocuses,  or  hyacinths.  These  may 
be  grown  from  bulbs  or  purchased 
from  a  florist.  There  should  also  be 
daffodils  for  the  table  and  dishes  in 
bloom  on  side  tables.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  grow  these  from  bulbs,  put¬ 
ting  them  to  sleep  in  a  dark  place  until 
roots  are  formed  and  then  bringing 
them  into  the  warmth  and  sunshine. 
If  the  bulbs  seem  slow  in  developing 
keep  them  in  an  extra  warm  place  and 
water  with  warm  water.  It  they  threat¬ 
en  to  bloom  in  advance  of  the  wedding 
day,  slip  them  into  a  cool  corner  of  the 
cellar  and  water  less  liberally  and  with 
very  cold  water.  In  this  way  they  can 
be  held  back  for  a  week,  and  keep  in 
perfect  condition  for  a  week  longer. 

T’ne  maid  of  honor  can  wear  any  thin 
material  in  either  a  delicate  shade  of 
pink,  blue,  or  lavender  or  palest  of 
green,  and  two  little  attendants,  dress¬ 
ed  as  cupids  add  a  St.  Valentine  touch 
to  the  event. 

When  planning  the  wedding  break¬ 
fast  remember  that  the  wedding  cake 
is  the  principal  decoration  and  flowers 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  will 
not  hide  its  glories  from  any  guest. 

If  there  are  a  goodly  number  of 
guests  to  be  entertained  a  buffet-style 
breakfast  is  advised.  It  is  less  trouble 
to  plan,  servants  are  not  needed  for 
its  success  and  the  guests  will  find  it 
quite  as  charming. 

An  appropriate  menu  for  such  a 
breakfast  would  be: 

Molded  Halibut  with  Toast  Points 
Celery,  Almond-stuffed  Olives,  Pickles 
Pop  overs  with  Strawberry  Jam 
Wedding  Cake 

Coffee  or  Coffee  with  Chocolate 

Use  a  lemon  gelatin  for  the  molded 
fish  and  make  the  coffee  chocolate  by 
using  one  fourth  coffee  in  the  liquid 
used. 

If  guests  are  to  be  seated  at  table 


a  rather  more  elaborate  menu  may  be 
served : 

Bouillon 

Broiled  Chicken,  Buns 

Peas  or  Canned  Corn 
Celery,  Olives,  Salad 

Orange  Ice  Coffee 
Wedding  Cake 

This  may  be  varied,  if  the  wedding 
is  late  in  the  month  and  expense  is 
not  to  be  considered,  by  serving  new 
strawberries  dusted  with  powdered 
sugar  as  a  first  course.  It  is  also  per¬ 
missible  to  serve  a  baked  omelet  in 
place  of  the  broiled  chicken  and  toast- 


Envelope  purse  No.  B5378  comes  stamp¬ 
ed  for  embroidery  on  “Kraftweave,”  a 
durable  stylishly  woven  material  which 
looks  and  feels  like  a  fine  straw.  The 
purse  is  a  soft  green  while  the  wool  and 
rayon  floss  are  in  pretty  shades  of  yellow, 
rose,  blue  and  orchid.  The  package  also 
contains  yellow  figured  chintz  lining, 
leatherette  strip  for  binding  edges  and 
loop  and  button.  Size  finished  6x814- 
Package  complete,  75c.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ed  muffins  make  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  buns. 

The  February  wedding  breakfast 
may  be  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  one 
wishes  and  there  is  little  obtainable  in 
June  that  cannot  be  served  at  that 
time  from  cans,  and  quite  as  success¬ 
fully. 

For  her  goingaway  gown  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  bride  will  choose  a  gown  of 
soft  wool  material,  or  of  heavy  silk,  a 
warm  coat,  light  in  color,  warm  gloves 
and  a  little  spring  hat  as  dainty  and 
bright  as  her  milliner  can  order  for 
her,  and  since  Helen  is  to  be  an  eco¬ 
nomical  wife  it  is  well  to  suggest  that 
winter  is  the  month  of  money  saving 
sales,  and  she  can  probably  find  in  the 
offering  of  winter  coats  just  what  she 
wants  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Of  all  the  months  of  all  the  year, 

A  wedding  month  has  most  of  cheer, 

But  why  sound  wedding  bells  in  June 
When  February  comes  so  soon ? 

— L.M.T.,  New  York 


‘  CHILDREN’S  COVERALL-  APRONS  No.  C2321-22-23  are  very  attractive  designs 
in  coverall  style  and  will  be  found  most  useful  and  practical.  They  are  stamped  on 
tab  fast  Venetian  cloth  and  come  in  the  following  colors  :  C2321  on  maize  only,  C2322 
on  coral  only,  C2323  on  blue  only.  Any  of  these  aprons  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  only  40c.  Order  from  the  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Footfli  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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His  Majesty,  The  Baby 

Regular  Habits  Promote  Contentment 


THE  first  duty  of  a  nurse  in  caring 
for  a  new  baby  is  to  establish  re¬ 
gular  habits.  Of  course,  the  child  has 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  nor¬ 
mal,  all  functions  active  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain.  Any  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  is  reported  to  the  physician.  The 
mother  is  not  to  be  worried,  she  is  to 
have  at  least  two  weeks  of  rest  and 
quiet,  good  food,  and  freedom  from  all 
responsibility.  The  hospital  rule  of  no 
visitors  makes  for  calmer  mothers  and 
contented  babies. 

A.  separate  bed  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
a  child  be  left  in  bed  with  an  older  per¬ 
son.  Then  regular  hours  for  food 
should  be  established.  A  well  child  pro¬ 
perly  cared  for  sleeps  nearly  all  the 
while  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  life. 

Food?  The  very  best  food  in  the 
world  for  an  infant  is  that  provided 
by  nature,  mother's  milk.  There  are 
rare  cases  where  a  mother’s  milk  does 
not  agree  with  a  child  but  the  cases 
are  rare  and  should  be  decided  by  a 
child  specialist  after  examination  of 
the  milk  and  child’s  excreta,  not  by 
grandma  and  Aunt  Mary  or  the  mother 
herself.  Should  artificial  food  be  neces¬ 
sary,  cow’s  milk  properly  modified  is 
the  best  and  cheapest  food  obtainable. 
I  said  "properly  modified”  and  there 
lies  the  secret.  To  watch  mothers  pre¬ 
pare  the  baby’s  bottle  by  slopping  in 
a  little  of  this,  a  little  of  that  never 
twice  the  same,  makes  one  wonder 
why  infant  mortality  isn’t  higher  than 
it  is. 

Often  a  baby’s  food  is  changed 
every  week  or  two,  trying  everything 
recommended.  All  I  can  say  of  this 
practice  is  “poor  baby.”  A  child  vom¬ 
its  easily,  often  simply  because  it  is 
overfed,  and  not  necessarily  because 
his  food  disagrees  with  him.  Omit  a 
feeding  or  two  giving  cooled  boiled 
water  or  barley  water. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt 
any  directions  for  infant  feeding  in  an 
article  such  as  this.  Every  mother 

For  Special  Occasions 


should  have  a  reliable  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  follow  it  religiously. 

An  infant  should  have  plenty  of 
water  to  drink,  a  full  warm  bath  every 
day  and  be  left  alone  most  of  the  time. 
Here  you  will  experience  some  diffi¬ 
culty  with  grandma  and  Aunt  Mary. 
Just  be  firm,  grandmas  and  aunties  are 
easier  to  manage  now  than  twenty 
years  ago  when  I  was  in  charge  of  a 
maternity  ward  in  a  city  hospital.  They 
have  become  subdued  and  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  babies  are  not  to  be 
handled,  tossed,  kissed  and  rocked. 

Some  mother  in  the  audience  will 
now  rise  and  say,  “But  I  like  to  rock 
my  baby.”  Of  course  you  do,  so  do  we 
all,  but  are  you  going  to  do  the  thing 
that  gives  you  the  most  pleasure  or 
what  is  best  for  your  child? 

Keep  the  baby  warm  but  not  too 
warm.  Most  of  the  colds  and  snuffles 
are  caused  by  too  much  heat.  Don’t 
cover  his  head  unless  you  are  carry¬ 
ing  him  through  a  cold  room.  Have 
garments  loose,  and  comfortable,  lay 
child  on  either  side,  not  on  his  back, 
ahd  let  him  sleep  twenty  out  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Awaken  him  for  feeding 


efficient,  and  organize  their  work 
to  give  themselves  more  leisure. 

I  am  not  aged,  but  I  can  remember 
when  almost  every  family  had  its  tiny 
grave;  the  drawer  of  little  garments 
where  mother  went  alone  and  handled 
them  over,  eyes  brimming  with  un¬ 
shed  tears.  You  did  your  best,  mothers 
of  the  past  generations,  but  wasn’t  it 
a  survival  of  the  fittest?  The  sick  and 
ailing  ones  dropped  out  of  the  struggle, 
infant  mortality  has  become  less  with 
the  advance  of  scientific  methods.  We 
accept  progress  in  other  affairs  of  life, 
let  us  accept  all  that  we  can  learn  for 
the  betterment  of  the  human  race 
also. — TRAINED  NURSE. 


Girl’s  dress  pattern  No.  3250  when  made 
up  in  the  pretty  figured  materials  now 
available  would  delight  any  girls  of  ages 
8,  10,  12  and  14.  The  flat  hip  style  and 
fluttering  tiers  are  good  style  features 
this  season.  Size  8  requires  2 %  yards  of 
39 -inch  material  with  14  yard  of  30-inch 
contrasting  and,  114  yard*  of  binding. 
Pttien,  lae. 


What  Length  Skirt? 

IT  all  depends  on 
the  style.  In  even¬ 
ing  wear  dresses  are 
quite  long,  often  to 
the  ankle.  But 
where  the  style  dips 
in  the  back,  the 
front  hem  may  be 
considerably  higher. 

Afternoon  dresses 
are  from  three  to 
six  inches  below  the 
knee,  depending  on 
the  type  of  frock 
whereas  sports 
dresses  are  but 
slightly  longer  than 
last  year. 

In  this  important 
detail,  as  well  as 
many  others,  it 
would  be  best  for 
you  to  follow  an 
authoritative  guide. 
We  recommend  our 
new  Spring  Fashion 
Magazine  which 
shows  the  different 
types  of  styles,  the 
new  lines  and  length,  new  fabrics, 
etc.  Send  today  12  cents  for  your 
copy,  addressing  Fashion  DepL, 
American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 


during  the  day,  but  after  the  first  few 
weeks,  train  him  to  sleep  all  night 
without  feeding. 

A  baby  sleeps  in  a  ventilated  room 
and  is  out  doors  every  day  unless  very 
stormy.  One  of  the  older  women  now 
exclaims,  “I  raised  my  children  with¬ 
out  all  this  fuss  and  feather.”  Yes,  you 
did,  and  all  honor  to  you  women  who 
did  raise  your  big  families,  sometimes 
under  stress  of  financial  worries,  bur¬ 
dened  with  heavy  and  endless  house¬ 
hold  duties;  you  are  the  unsung  hero¬ 
ines  of  American  life.  I  would  not  pick 
one  leaf  from  the  wreaths  which  should 
adorn  your  brows.  The  women  of  this 
generation  will  never  give  to  their 
families  the  hours  of  labor  which  you 
did;  times  have  changed.  They  will 
adopt  easier  methods,  become  more 


A  Decorative  Bathroom 
Stencil 

STENCILING  is  very  easy  to  do, 
and  this  design  adds  much  to 
the  bathroom  wall  or  for  an  oil¬ 
cloth  curtain,  or  wherever  you 
need  a  decorative  motif.  No  one 
need  hesitate  to  try  this,  and  we 


furnish  two  durable  stencils  so 
that  you  can  face  the  designs  as 
shown  in  this  picture  or  put  them 
on  one  following  the  other. 

Order  number  M501  includes 
two  cut  stencils  ready  for  use,  to¬ 
gether  with  color  key  and  full  in¬ 
structions  for  using.  Price  post¬ 
paid,  50  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept, 
American''  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


“Thank  goodness  they’ve  left  a 
few  bites  of  good  old-fashioned  dirt 
fo  frfca  flow&r-pa  t!** — JtmOE, 


Choose  Colors  for  Reflecting 
Power 

ADATLK  gloomy  room  is  doubly  hard 
to  light,  whereas  one  which  is  too 
light  and  shiny  is  just  as  disagreeable. 
Actual  experiments  have  proved  which 
colors  are  best  for  reflecting  light  and 
therefore  are  best  for  painting  an  in¬ 
terior.  White  heads  the  list  as  the  best 
reflector  but  is  apt  to  be  glaring  and 
not  so  artistic  as  those  shades  which 
are  just  “off”  white.  Cream,  yellow, 
buff,  yellow-green,  light  red,  light  blue 
and  finally  gray  represent  the  down¬ 
ward  scale  of  colors  in  order  of  desir¬ 
ability  as  far  as  light  reflection  goes. 
A  flat  finish  spreads  the  reflection 
evenly  while  a  glossy  finish  has  an  un¬ 
evenness  which  is  not  so  good. 

- -  —  n  ■»»  - - 

To  Resist  Colds 

IF  YOU  want  to  avoid  the  colds  that 
always  come  with  the  end  of  winter, 
watch  your  diet  to  make  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  plenty  of  Vitamin  A  Milk,  cream, 
butter,  leafy  vegetables,  eggs  and  cod 
liver  oil  furnish  this  vitamin  and  al¬ 
though  they  may  not  be  so  plentiful 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  it  is  really  a 
saving  to  have  them.  The  daily  diet 
should  contain  two  servings  of  fruit, 
including  citrus  fruits  or  tomatoes,  at 
least  two  vegetables  besides  potatoes, 
one  being  a  leafy  kind,  a  quart  of  milk 
for  each  child,  a  pint  for  adults,  whole 
grain  cereals  and  an  egg  several  times 
a  week.  Good  health  habits  also  help 
in  resisting  colds.  Fresh  air,  sleep,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  proper  heat  and  moisture 
In  rooms  are  needed. 


Extra  help  for 
washing  machines 

Of  conrse,washmg  machines  are  won¬ 
derful  aids  to  washing.  And  you’ll  find 
Fels- Naptha  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
any  washing  machine !  It  gives  extra 
help  in  any  washing — for  it  brings  two 
active  cleaners.  Plenty  of  naptha  and 
good  golden  soap,  blended  by  our  ex¬ 
clusive  process,  and  working  hand- 
in-hand  to  loosen  even  stubborn  dirt 
and  wash  it  away.’ Whether  for  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  tub  or  boiler — 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  A  TEN-BAR  CARTON  TODAY 


National  Carbide 

In  the  RED  DRUM 

Night  Work 

Saves  you  money  .Your 
dealer  has  NATIONAL. 
If  not,  write  us. 

National  Carbide 
Sales  Corporation 

342 Madison  Ave.,  NewYork 
Coast  to  Coast  Service 


FACTORY 


SAIF 


FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  Pay-" 
ments,  FREE  FREIGHTS 

200  s  tov  arrange  and  furnace  bargain*? 
Porcelain  enamel  range*,  choice  of  5 
colors.  Oil,  gasoline,  gas 
stoves,  furnaces.  Cash  or 
terms.  24-hour  shipment.  30- 
day  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  5-YearGnar- 
an  tee.  29  years  in  business. 
750.000  customers.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Rlfn. 

801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Mich., 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You' 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  yonr  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  yonr  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  paces. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &.  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  A  Ogden  St,  Dept  A -6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


INVENTS  AIR-BURNING  FLAT  IRON 

Cats  Ironing  Time  in  HalS 

O.  Ok.  Steesa.  912  Steese  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio  is  the 
inventor  of  an  amazing  new  kind  of  flat  iron  that  cats 
Ironing  time  in  half  and  hums  96%  air  and  t%  com¬ 
mon  kerosene  (coal  oil).  It  1s  self-heating,  has  no 
cords  or  wires,  and  is  cheaper  to  operate  than  a  gas 
or  electric  iron.  He  offers  one  free  to  the  first  user 
in  each  locality  who  will  help  Introduce  it  Write  him 
tar  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 


uticura 


OINTMENT 

A  tried  and  trusty 
friend  for  50years. 


Scutjfife  Free.  “Caticura,"  JkpL  E,  maiden,  Mann. 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


Alan  shook  his  head,  flushed,  and 
then  grew  a  little  pale.  What  Sherrill 
told  him  had  excited  him  by  the  coin¬ 
cidences  It  offered  between  events  in 
Benjamin  Corvet’s  life  and  his  own;  it 
had  not  made  him  “recollect”  Corvet, 
but  it  had  given  definiteness  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  his  speculations  as  to  Corvet’s 
relation  to  himself. 

Sherrill  drew  one  of  the  large  chairs 
nearer  to  Alan  and  sat  down  facing 
him.  He  felt  in  an  inner  pocket  and 
brought  out  an  envelope;  from  the  en¬ 
velope  he  took  three  pictures,  and 
handed  the  smallest  of  them  to  Alan. 
As  Alan  took  it,  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
tintype  of  himself  as  a  round-faced 
boy  of  seven. 

“That  is  you?”  Sherrill  asked. 

“Yes;  it  was  taken  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Blue  Rapids.  We  all  had 
our  pictures  taken  on  that  day — Jim, 
Betty,  and  I.  Mr.  Welton” — for  the 
first  time  Alan  consciously  avoided 
giving  the  title  “Father”  to  the  man 
in  Kansas — “sent  one  of  me  to  the 
“general  delivery”  address  of  the  per¬ 
son  in  Chicago.” 

“And  this?” 

The  second  picture,  Alan  saw,  was 
one  that  had  been  taken  in  front  of 
the  barn  at  the  farm.  It  showed  Alan 
at  twelve,  in  overalls  and  barefooted, 
holding  a  stick  over  his  head  at  which 
a  shepherd  dog  was  jumping. 

“Yes;  that  is  Shep  and  I — Jim’s  and 
my  dog,  Mr  SherrilL  It  was  taken  by  a 
man  who  stopped  at  the  house  for 
dinner  one  day;  he  liked  Shep  and 
wanted  a  picture  of  him;  so  he  got 
me  to  make  Shep  jump,  and  he  took  it.” 

“You  don’t  remember  anything 
about  the  man?” 


Sherrill  had  risen  and  stood  looking 
down  at  him. 

"You  have  guessed,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  that  you  are  Corvet’s  son.” 

The  color  flamed  to  Alan’s  face  for 
an  instant  then  left  it  paler  than  be¬ 
fore.  “I  thought  it  must  be  that  way,” 
he  answered;  “but  you  said  he  had  no 
children.” 

“Benjamin  Corvet  and  his  wife  had 
no  children.” 

“I  thought  that  was  what  you 
meant.”  A  twinge  twisted  Alan’s  face; 
he  tried  to  control  it  but  for  a  moment 
could  not. 

Sherrill  suddenly  put  his  hand  on 
Alan’s  shoulder;  there  was  something 
so  friendly,  so  affectionate  in  the  quick, 


and  found  It,  and  held  it  clasped  be¬ 
tween  his  palms. 

“You’ve  found  out  who  he  is,  fath¬ 
er?”  she  asked. 

“The  facts  have  left  me  no  doubt 
at  all  as  to  that,  little  daughter.” 

“No  doubt  that  he  is — who?” 

Sherrill  was  silent  for  a  moment — 
not  from  uncertainty,  but  because  of 
the  effect  which  what  he  must  say 
would  have  upon  her;  then  he  told  her 
in  almost  the  same  words  he  had  used 
to  Alan.  Constance  started,  flushed, 
and  her  hand  stiffened  convulsively  be¬ 
tween  her  father’s. 

They  said  nothing  more  to  one  an¬ 
other;  Sherrill  seemed  considering  and 
debating  something  within  himself; 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

NEAR  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is  a  little  copse  of 
pine  and  hemlock,  from  which,  at  time  of  storm,  so  the  tradition  says, 
there  comes  a  sound  like  the  booming  of  an  old  Indian  drum.  The 
drum  beats,  according  to  the  tradition,  whenever  the  Lake  take  a  life. 
Men  say  they  have  counted  the  beats  when  lake  steamers  have  disap¬ 
peared  with  their  human  cargoes,  one  beat  for  each  human  soul. 
At  the  height  of  the  great  storm  of  December  1895,  the  drum  beat  the 
roll  of  a  sinking  ship — twenty  four  beats.  No  ship  carrying  twenty  four 
persons  was  reported  lost.  However,  the  Miwaka,  with  twenty  five  aboard 
never  made  port;  no  news  was  ever  heard  of  her;  no  wreckage 
ever  found.  It  was  the  belief  among  the  kin  of  those  lost,  that  by  some 
miracle,  one  person  survived  and  that  some  day  he  would  return. 

*  *  *  *  * 

BENJAMIN  CORVET,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sher¬ 
rill  and  Spearman,  quarrels  with  Spearman,  then  goes  to  the  home  of 
Sherrill  and  warns  the  latter’s  daughter  Constance  to  refuse  to  see 
Spearman  when  he  calls.  Corvet  then  writes  a  letter  to  one  Alan  Conrad 
a  Kansas  farm  boy,  summoning  him  to  Chicago,  inclosing  money  for  ex¬ 
penses.  After  mailing  the  letter,  which  he  tries  to  recover  from  the  mail 
box,  Corvet  disappears. 

On  his  arrival  at  Chicago,  Conrad  is  met  by  Constance  Sherrill,  who 
tells  him  of  Corvet’s  disappearance.  Alan  is  bewildered.  Constance  and 
Her  father  are  baffled  when  Alan  tells  them  he  knows  nothing  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet.  Mr.  Sherrill  then  reviews  his  lifelong  acquaintance  with 
Corvet.  Certain  facts  coincide  with  events  in  Alan’s  life. 


“Only  that  he  had  a  camera  and 
wanted  a  picture  of  Shep.” 

“Doesn’t  it  occur  to  you  that  it  was 
your  picture  he  wanted,  and  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  get  it?  I  wanted 
your  verification  that  these  earlier  pic¬ 
tures  were  of  you,  but  this  last  one 
is  easily  recognizable.” 

Sherrill  unfolded  the  third  picture; 
it  was  larger  than  the  others  and  had 
been  folded  across  the  middle  to  get 
It  into  the  envelope.  Alan  leaned  for¬ 
ward  to  look  at  it. 

“That  is  the  University  of  Kansas 
football  team,”  he  said.  “I  am  the 
second  one  in  the  front  row;  I  played 
end  my  junior  year  and  tackle  when  I 
was  a  senior.  Mr.  Corvet — ?” 

“Yes;  Mr.  Corvet  had  these  pictures. 
They  came  into  my  possession  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday,  the  day  after  Corvet 
disappeared;  I  do  not  want  to  tell  just 
yet  how  they  did  that.” 

Alan’s  face,  which  had  been  flushed 
at  first  with  excitement,  had  gone 
quite  pale,  and  his  hands,  as  he  clench¬ 
ed  and  unclenched  them  nervously, 
were  cold,  and  his  lips  were  very  dry. 
He  could  think  of  no  possible  relation¬ 
ship  between  Benjamin  Corvet  and 
himself,  except  one,  which  could  ac¬ 
count  for  Corvet’s  obtaining  and  keep¬ 
ing  these  pictures  of  him  through  the 
years.  As  Sherrill  put  the  pictures 
back  into  their  envelope  and  the  en¬ 
velope  back  into  his  pocket,  and  Alan 
watched  him,  Alan  felt  nearly  certain 
now  that  it  had  not  been  proof  of  the 
nature  of  this  relationship  that  Sherrill 
had  been  trying  to  get  from  him,  but 
only  corroboration  of  some  knowledge, 
or  partial  knowledge,  which  had  come 
to  Sherrill  in  some  other  way.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  knowledge  was  implied 
Hy  Sherrill’s  withholding  of  the  way 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  his  manner  showed  now  that 
he  had  received  from  Alan  the  confir¬ 
mation  for  which  he  had  been  seeking. 

“I  think  you  know  who  I  am,”  Abui 


impulsive  grasp  of  Sherrill’s  fingers, 
that  Alan’s  heart  throbbed  to  it;  for 
the  first  time  some  one  had  touched  him 
in  full,  unchecked  feeling  for  him;  for 
the  first  time,  the  unknown  about  him 
had  failed  to  be  a  barrier  and,  instead, 
had  drawn  another  to  him. 

“Do  not  misapprehend  your  father,” 
Sherrill  said  quietly.  “I  cannot  prevent 
what  other  people  may  think  when 
they  learn  this;  but  I  do  not  share 
such  thoughts  with  them.  There  is 
much  in  this  I  cannot  understand;  but 
I  know  that  it  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  what  others  may  think  it — of  “a 
wife  in  more  ports  than  one,”  as  you 
will  hear  the  lakemen  put  it.  What  lies 
under  this  is  some  great  misadventure 
which  had  changed  and  frustrated  all 
your  father’s  life.” 

Sherrill  crossed  the  room  and  rang 
for  a  servant. 

“I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
guest  for  a  short  time,  Alan,”  he  an¬ 
nounced.  “I  have  had  your  bag  carried 
to  your  room;  the  man  will  show  you 
which  one  it  is.” 

Alan  hesitated;  he  felt  that  Sherrill 
had  not  told  him  all  he  knew — that 
there  were  some  things  Sherrill  pur¬ 
posely  was  withholding  from  him;  but 
he  could  not  force  Sherrill  to  tell  more 
than  he  wished;  so  after  an  instant’s 
irresolution,  he  accepted  the  dismissal. 

Sherrill  walked  with  him  to  the  door, 
and  gave  his  directions  to  the  servant; 
he  stood  watching,  as  Alan  and  the 
man  went  up  the  stairs.  Then  he  went 
back  and  seated  himself  in  the  chair 
Alan  had  occupied,  and  sat  with  hands 
grasping  the  arms  of  the  chair  while 
he  stared  into  the  fire. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  heard  his 
daughter’s  footsteps  and  looked  up. 
Constance  halted  in  the  door  to  assure 
herself  that  he  was  alone;  then  she 
came  to  him  and,  seating  herself  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  she  put  her  hand 
on  M a  thin  hair  and  smoothed  it  sofb- 
iy;  he  frit  for  her  other  hand  with  hie 


and  presently  he  seemed  to  come  to  a 
decision.  He  got  up,  stooped  and  touch¬ 
ed  his  daughter’s  hand,  and  left  the 
room.  He  went  up  the  stairs  and  on 
the  second  floor  he  went  to  a  front 
room  and  knocked.  Alan’s  voice  told 
him  to  come  in.  Sherrill  went  in  and, 
when  he  had  made  sure  that  the  ser¬ 
vant  was  not  with  Alan,  he  closed  the 
door  carefully  behind  him. 

Then  he  turned  back  to  Alan,  and 
for  an  instant  stood  indecisive  as 
though  he  did  not  know  how  to  begin 
what  he  wanted  to  say.  As  he  glanced 
down  at  a  key  he  took  from  his  pocket, 
his  indecision  seemed  to  receive  direc¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  from  it;  and  he  put 
it  down  on  Alan’s  dresser. 

“I’ve  brought  you,”  he  said  evenly, 
“the  key  to  your  house.” 

Alan  gazed  at  him,  bewildered.  “The 
key  to  my  house?” 

“To  the  house  on  Astor  Street,” 
Sherrill  confirmed.  “Your  father  deed¬ 
ed  the  house  and  its  furniture  and  all 
its  contents  to  you  the  day  before  he 
disappeared.  I  have  not  the  deed  here; 
it  came  into  my  hands  the  day  before 
yesterday  at  the  same  time  I  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  pictures  which  might — 
or  might  not,  for  all  I  knew  then — be 
you.  I  have  the  deed  down-town  and 
will  give  it  to  you.  The  house  is  yours 
in  fee  simple,  given  you  by  your  father, 
not  bequeathed  to  you  by  him  to  be¬ 
come  your  property  after  his  death. 
He  meant  by  that,  I  think,  even  more 
than  the  mere  acknowledgment  that 
he  is  your  father.” 

Sherrill  walked  to  the  window  and 
stood  as  though  looking  out,  but  his 
eyes  were  blank  with  thought 

“For  almost  twenty  years,”  he  said, 
“your  father,  as  I  have  told  you,  lived 
in  that  house  practically  alone;  dur¬ 
ing  all  those  years  a  shadow  of  some 
sort  was  over  him.  I  don’t  know  at 
all,  Alan,  what  that  shadow  was.  But 
it  is  certain  that  whatever  it  was  that 
had  changed  him  from  the  man  he  was 


when  I  first  knew  him  culminated 
three  days  ago  when  he  wrote  to  you. 
It  may  be  that  the  consequences  of  his 
writing  to  you  were  such  that,  after 
he  had  sent  the  letter,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  face  them  and  so  has 

merely - gone  away.  In  that  case, 

as  we  stand  here  talking,  he  is  still 
alive.  On  the  other  hand,  his  writing 
you  may  have  precipitated  something 
that  I  know  nothing  of.  In  either  case, 
if  he  has  left  anywhere  any  evidence 
of  what  it  is.  that  changed  and  oppres¬ 
sed  him  for  all  these  years,  or  if  there 
is  any  evidence  of  what  has  happened 
to  him  now,  it  will  be  found  in  his 
house.” 

Sherrill  turned  back  to  Alan.  “It  is 
for  you — not  me,  Alan,”  he  said  simp¬ 
ly,  “to  make  that  search.  I  have 
thought  seriously  about  it,  this  last 
half  hour,  and  have  decided  that  is 
as  he  would  want  it — perhaps  as  he 
did  want  it — to  be.  He  could  have  told 
me  what  his  trouble  was  any  time  in 
these  twenty  years,  if  he  had  been 
willing  I  should  know;  but  he  never 
did.” 

Sherrill  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

“There  are  some  things  your  father 
did  just  before  he  disappeared  that  I 
have  not  told  you  yet,”  he  went  on. 
“The  reason  I  have  not  told  them 
is  that  I  have  not  yet  fully  decided  in 
my  own  mind  what  action  they  call  for 
from  me.  I  can  assure  you,  however, 
that  it  would  not  help  you  now  in  any 
way  to  know  them.” 

He  thought  again;  then  glanced  to 
the  key  on  the  dresser  and  seemed  to 
recollect. 

“That  key,”  he  said,  “is  one  I  made 
your  father  give  me  some  time  ago;  he 
was  at  home  alone  so  much  that  I 
was  afraid  something  might  happen 
to  him  there.  He  gave  it  me  because 
he  knew  I  would  not  misuse  it.  I  used 
it,  for  the  first  time,  three  days  ago, 
when,  after  becoming  certain  some¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong  with  him,  I 
went  to  the  house  to  search  for  him; 
my  daughter  used  it  this  morning 
when  she  went  there  to  wait  for  you. 
Your  father,  of  course,  had  a  key  to 
the  front  door  like  this  one;  his  ser¬ 
vant  has  a  key  to  the  servant’s  en¬ 
trance.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
keys.” 

“The  servant  is  in  charge  there 
now?”  Alan  asked.  “Just  now  there 
is  no  one  in  the  house.  The  servant, 
after  your  father  disappeared,  thought 
that,  if  he  had  merely  gone  away,  he 
might  have  gone  back  to  his  birth¬ 
place  near  Manistique,  and  he  went 
up  there  to  look  for  him.  I  had  a  wire 
from  him  to-day  that  he  had  not 
found  him  and  was  coming  back.” 

Sherrill  waited  a  moment  to  see 
whether  there  was  anything  more 
Alan  wanted  to  ask;  then  he  went  out. 

CHAPTER  IV 

“Arrived  Safe;  Well” 

AS  THE  door  closed  behind  Sherrill, 
Alan  went  over  to  the  dresser  and 
picked  up  the  key  which  Sherrill  had 
left.  It  was,  he  saw,  a  flat  key  of  a 
sort  common  twenty  years  before,  not 
of  the  more  recent  corrugated  shape. 
As  he  looked  at  it  and  then  away 
from  it,  thoughtfully  turning  it  over 
and  over  in  his  fingers,  it  brought  no 
sense  of  possession  to  him.  Sherrill  had 
said  the  house  was  his,  had  been  given 
him  by  his  father;  but  that  fact  could 
not  actually  make  it  his  in  his  realiza¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  imagine  himself 
owning  such  a  house  or  what  he  would 
do  with  it  if  it  were  his.  He  put  the 
key,  after  a  moment,  on  the  ring  with 
two  or  three  other  keys  he  had,  and 
dropped  them  into  his  pocket;  then  he 
crossed  to  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

He  found,  as  he  tried  flow  to  disen- 

{Contmued  on  Page  30) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time,  Barred  Books,  Polish.  PAINE, 
Sooth  Koyalton,  Vt. 

FOX — COON — BABBIT,  skunk  hounds,  young  dogs 
and  pups.  Stock  and  prices  will  suit  you.  JOHN 
BILECKE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

CHOICE  GROWN  STANDARD  male  fox-terriers, 
eligible  A.K.C.  SUNNTSIDE  KENNELS,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WHITE  COLLIES  special  puppy  list 
and  circular.  BAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.Y. 


FOX  HOUNDS — Coon  hounds  and  beagles.  White, 
also  grey  China  Ganders  and  Mallard  Drakes.  LAKE 
SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

R.  L  RED  hatching  eggs.  $8.00  hundred,  $21.00 
crate.  THERSA  MULLER,  R.  S,  Middletown,  Conn. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys.  Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  for  spring  delivery 
from  Certified,  Supervised  and  flock  matings.  R.  B. 
PEARSALL,  Groton.  H.  Y. 

“PRIDE  O’  NIAGARA”  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
and  intensive  production  of  large  size  eggs..  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Jersey  Giants,  and  Pekin  Ducklings.  Send 
for  catalogue.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  4, 
RansomvUle,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
CLARA  SMITH,  Croxton,  Ya. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  trio  of  light  Brahma  fowls. 
KEIKOUT  FARMS,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS — $12.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  hens, 
two  years  old.  Healthy,  hardy,  stock.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks  from  own  flock  of 
pure  bred  hens.  Bred  for  size  and  heavy  egg  production. 
Catalog.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  high  record 
hens.  All  males  in  breeding  pens  from  300  egg  stock. 
May  chicks  12c,  March  and  April  higher.  BLAINE 
WELLING,  Hannibal.  N.  Y. 
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whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  IS.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  Yott  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order . 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  $5  up.  Heaviest  laying 
Rocks,  both  Farmingdale  and  Vineland  contests,  Oct.. 
Nov.,  Dec.  Circular.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Bex  A,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  chicks  direct  from  breeder. 
Trapnested  flock,  pedigreed  cockerels  used,  1929  pro¬ 
duction  over  200  eggs  per  bird.  PuHortnn  disease  free. 
ROBERT  A.  BELEY,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER’S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks— Eggs— Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs — big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  Sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  Winners  at  20  egg  Contests.  Egg  bred  for  30 
years.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog,  special  price  bulletin 
free.  Thousands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  low  prices. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union  Ave„  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $14.00.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$12.00.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY, 
Liverpool,  Pa. 

KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY.  IN COR.,  Box  458-D. 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

REISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  P.  W. 
KEISTER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


300,000  WHITE — BROWN— -BUFF  Leghorn 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains— Tsnered 
Hollywood.  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chides  prednoed  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  to  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  Hve  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian.  Pa; 

TWENTY  REASONS  WHY  Mg.  M-powered.  nature 
reared,  trapnested  leghorns  pay  best.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Trumanshurg,  N.  Y.  R.  A. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Bed  cockerels,  superb 
quality,  $3.50  and  $5.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
ROBERT  H.  PURVES,  Waddhsgton,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N,  Y.  B.5. 

CHICKS — Wc  breed  and  hatch  English  WMte  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington. 
OMo. 

Enteritis  Powder,  Black  Leaf  40,  CarboBneum.  Cresei 
Disinfectant,  Sterilac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck's  Ver¬ 
micide  and  Suspensoid.  Cod  liver  (XL  Peat  Utter,  Red 
Squill  Rat  Poison,  Tobacco  Dust.  Worm  Capsules. 
C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  &  PULLETS  our  specialty.  Prom  a  proven 
tested  laying  strain.  (Trapnests  tell  the  story).  In  Mg 
type  leghorns  we  offer  thousands  of  chicks  of  200  to  291 
R.O.P.  egg  breeding  bloodBnes  of  Barron  origin.  High 
quality  breeding  at  almost  half  price.  Write  for  our 
special  competition  offer.  Catalogue  free.  100%  guaran¬ 
teed.  i’AIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS. 
Box  5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

CHICKS — S.C.  White  Leghorn,  S.C.  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks  and  Reds.  Mixt.  9c  and  up.  These  Chix 
are  from  selected  parent  stock  of  free  range.  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Get  my  prices.  JACOB 
NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlisterrille,  Pa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  15 
years  ideal  breeding  for  high  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  A  few  hundred  chicks  ready  March  5.  12  and  19. 
If  interested  in  quality  chicks  write  HICKORY  GROVE 
FARMS,  Rushville,  N.  Y.  New  York  State  Record  of 
Performance  Breeder. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Docks — Geese 


T  urkeys — Ducks — -Geese 

TURKEYS — PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  quality  lowest  prices  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


WBTCK  MUSCOVY  DOCKS 
VROMAN.  Schoharie.  K.  X. 


$2L  Drakes  $3.  M.  J. 


PTTKE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


PCBEBREP  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured. 
FRANCIS  LEE,  LowvUte.  N.  Y.  Route  L 


MAMMOTH  BBONZB  TURKEYS  hatched  from  15 
Hv  hens,  prices  reammaWa.  10%  discount  on  orders 
before  Feb.  UL  Witte  ELMER  BERRY.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  males  with  quality 
at  their  best  and  stm  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your 
wants  in  tMs  line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM. 
Plymouth.  X  H. 

HEALTHY  PTIREBREP  MAMMOTH  bronze  turkeys, 
prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE,  LcwvDle,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURRETS,  tired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Ytarifags  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL.  LowvHte,  N.  .Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Breeding  stock 
from  Bird  Bros,  fine  healthy  birds.  Toms  $10  up.  hens 
$6  up.  MRS.  F.  J.  SCHNEIDER.  La  FargeviBe,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — BOURBON  BED  Toma,  White  Flemish 
Giant  rabbits.  MBS.  CL  EL  BBOOKMAN.  Fort  Plain. 
N.  T. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  BncKBngs.  pure  blooded 
stock,  $30.00  per  hundred.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson. 
N.  Y. 


DAY  OLD  TURKEYS,  pure  bred  mammoth  bronze 
and  Bourbon  reds.  Prices  reasonable.  C,  H.  TIMER- 
MAN.  La  FargevUle.  N.  Y. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oQ  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-racMtJe  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75.  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY.  624  Kent  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples.  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO..  New  Castle,  Pa. 

iikwt)  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on.  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND, 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  FAIR  QUALITY  used  bags.  No,  junk.  Will 
pay  freight.  Communicate.  HOFFMAN  BROS.  BAG  CO.. 
39  Gorham  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  RAW  FURS.  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVAH 
A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANT  TO  BUY  pictures  published  by  Currier  & 
Ives  &  N.  Currier,  Scenery,  Hunting.  Fishing,  Rail¬ 
roads,  Boats,  Horses,  Maple  Sugaring  A  tight  fix.  mink 
trapping.  Express  trains  and  others.  Home  spun  em¬ 
broidered  bed  covers.  Write  today  NORVAL  STEWART. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’* 


To  Get  the  Most  from  Your  Baby  Chicks 


By  Ray  Inman 


THE  BROILERS  CAM  BE  MARKETED  THEY  LAY  PULLET  EGOS  EARLY, 
ay  EASTER  WHEN  THE  PRICE  AND  LARGE  EGGS  WHEN  THE 
BY  ^  is  HIGHEST  MARKET  IS  FLOODED  WITH  SMALL  EGGS 


Lariy  THEY  REQUIRE  BETTER  BROODER 

ARE  VIGOROUS,  EASY  TO  RAISE, ANO  LESS  EQUIPMENT  BUT  THEY  PRODUCE 

subject  to  disease  BECAUSE  brooded  Greater  profits 


/HAT  VARIOUS  PEOPLE  SAY 
ABOUT  THE  LARGE  AND 
SMALL  EGG  SITUATION, 


^ YOUNG  FELLAH, 
’You're  awful  ' 
particular 
bout  THE  KINO 
O'  BROODER 
1  GIVE  YEH. 


/  OH!  YEAH!' 

'  -  AND  l'M  AWFUL 
I  PARTICULAR. 
'BOUT  THE  KIND 
O' PROFITS  I 
OIVE  YOU. 


VES  - 
AN'  HE  ALLUS 
GETS  THE  AX 
SOONER, 
V  TOO.  , 


/ZTl  oT^iv  COLD?  -  SAV, 

uimiw??'  X  1 WAS  LAlD  0N1  ANi 
-KIND  O  1  ARCTIC  expedition 

COLD  FER  l  AND  WHEN  THEY 

YOU  T'  BE  \  fetched  ME  back  t 

i  OUT  AINT  IT 2 )  HERE  IJUSTCOULDNT 

Y  '  H  7  DO  NOTHIN’  BUT 

- t/v  to  hatch!  1 


YOU  SHOULD 
HATCH,  OUT, 
OL'  MAN. 
THE  EARLY 
BIRD  ALWAYS 
GETS  THE 
WORM, 

YF.  KNOW.  „ 


WALTER  14AMSOME, 
.  A.OTOR.: 

THERE  SOME 
WAY  YOU  COULD 
EDUCATE  THE  PUB- 
UCTO  THE  USE  CP 


LAWRENCE  J.  PI  PE  JOINT, 
PLUMBER'. 

I  KIN  LAY  A  SWELL  PIPE 
LINE,  -BUT  EGGS  ISA 
BIT  OUT  O  MY  LINE." 


HUMMINGBIRD  EG6SY' 


HORACE  P.  GRID  LEAK, 
RADIO  ARTIST  I 
'BIG  EGGS  OR  LITTLE 
EGGS- WHAT  DO  t 
CARE?'^  SAFE." 


ntrr&ft 


rfI50)  SO 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


MIEN  MAKING  $78  to  $119  weekly  showing  home 
owners  beautiful  4  color  illustrations  of  our  dependable 
guaranteed  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Pay  weekly.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished  free.  Experience  unnecessary.  Full-part 
time.  Permanent.  PERRY  NURSERIES,  Desk  A-2B, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  NURSERY  firm  desires  to 
make  connection  with  reliable  party  to  book  orders  for 
fruit  trees,  raspberries,  asparagus  and  ornamental 
stock.  Full  or  part  time.  Pay  weekly.  No  experience  or 
investment  necessary.  Free  equipment.  KNIGHT  & 
BOSTWICK,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  MARRIED  farmer  who  is  a  good  tractor 
operator.  State  last  salary  received,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  35,  American  Agriculturist. 


WANTED  A  MARRIED  man  who  has  experience  in 
orchard  work.  State  last  salary  received,  experience  and 
references.  BOX  40,  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  open  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes-hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
"Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  2082  C  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS:  Up  to  $16  day  and  New  Buick  Auto  offered. 
SeR  groceries.  Over  400  items  for  every  home.  Steady 
Job.  Your  groceries  about  half  price.  Send  for  new 
free  plan.  HARLEY  COMPANY,  Dept.  BB-2266,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED:  The  National  Farm  School 
win  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
With  C.  B.  GOOD  LING.  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


MAN  WANTS  WORK  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  best  references.  BOX  10,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  or  superintendent,  37, 
married,  three  children  wants  position  on  modem  farm. 
Experience  in  general  farming,  poultry,  live  stock,  fruit, 
machinery.  Business  college  training.  Best  references. 
Western  or  Central  New  York  preferred.  NAKOMA 
FARMS,,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  in  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
in  all  provinces  at  low  prices.  ExceRent  climate,  high¬ 
est  quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world. 
Grain-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry, 
mixed  farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last  year. 
Write:  C.  G.  SMITH,  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  BUREAU,  38  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 30  cows,  500  hens.  Fully 
equipped,  well  watered,  good  buildings.  ROBERT 
CAIRNS,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  Chautauqua  County  farm,  105  acres. 
H.  P.  FINNEY,  Greensburg  Ave.,  East  McKeesport,  Pa. 


220  ACRES  level  meadows,  well  watered  pastures,  in 
first  class  shape.  Will  carry  40  head  of  stock.  Large 
basement  barn,  good  house,  silo,  garage,  hen  house, 
sheds,  $3000,  cash  $1000.  $8000  worth  of  buildings. 
JOHNSON  &  SON,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Bend  for  circular.  YJINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $17.00  per  M; 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS,  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  bams.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 
Successful,  School.  BOX  707.  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FERTILIZERS 


EARN  A  FINE  WATCH  in  addition  to  a  good  profit 
by  selling  Lehigh  Hydrate  or  Lehigh  Ground  Burnt 
lame  in  straight  or  assorted  cars.  Lower  cost  and 
higher  quality.  Full  particulars  upon  request.  Write 
ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  INC.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6.  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE:  A  splendid  country  business  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  ahd  prosperous  section  with  little  competition.  Gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  flour,  feed,  seed,  auto  accessories,  gas, 
oils  and  public  garage.  BOX  15,  American  Agriculturist. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73L  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


MAPLE  SYRUP  LABELS— Order  early!  Samples, 
price  list  free.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


200  BOND  LETTER  HEADS  and  100  envelopes, 
printed  in  blue  ink  for  only  $1.00.  Copy  not  to  exceed 
three  lines.  Anything  in  printing.  THE  INDEPENDENT 
PRESS,  Mexico,  N.  Y.  Box  E-3. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  petcales,  ginghams, 
voiles,  etc.  4  yards  or  more  of  each.  Pay  postman 
$1.95  plus  postage.  All  wool  Jersey  54  inches  wide  $1. 
Velour  assorted  colors,  suitable  for  pillows  and  rugs, 
all  sizes  4  pounds  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE 
CO.,  95  B.  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


7  POUNDS  OF  PATCHWORK  percales  $1.  3  pounds 
assorted  silks  $1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  $L  Pay 
postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  or  velvets 
25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10.  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.  60c;  5,  90c; 
10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $1.00.  Chewing,  $1.25.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  CLARK’S  RIVER  PLANTATION,  116,  Hazel, 
Kentucky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  SNELL 
CO..  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACETYLENE.  Fixtures,  lighters,  catalogue  free.  Ex¬ 
change  old  for  up  to  date.  200  lb.  generator.  STAND- 
ISH  LIGHTING,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  Christ.  Wonderful  Bible 
evidence.  Free  book.  A.  MEGIDDO  MISSION,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


HENLEY'S  RECIPE  BOOK  of  recipes  for  manufac¬ 
turing  every  day  commodities,  807  pages,  price  $4.00. 
Catalogue  free.  HENRY  GOCHNAUER,  West  Willow, 
Pa. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30,  6  Ms  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  parts  for  all  makes  of  cars.  24 
hour  service.  BAILEY  BROTHERS,  Barre.  Vt. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  ORANGES— Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $1.95  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  103,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SALTED  CUCUMBERS,  freshened,  make  delicious 
pickles,  all  sizes.  EDSON’S  GARDENS,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


TWO  CYPHERS  INCUBATORS  600  egg  capacity  $15 
each.  Shipped  on  approval  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna, 
N.  Y. 


WILL  TRADE  a  Radio  with  complete  equipment  for 
Saxophone.  Have  several  to  pick  from.  L.  L.  GLODT, 
So.  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c  each. 
Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  5x7  enlargement  25c. 
Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued,  from  Page  28) 
tangle  the  events  of  the  afternoon, 
that  from  them,  and  especially  from 
his  last  interview  with  Sherrill,  two 
facts  stood  out  most  clearly.  The  first 
of  these  related  more  directly  to  his 
father — to  Benjamin  Corvet.  When 
such  a  man  as  Benjamin  Corvet  must 
have  been,  disappears — when,  without 
warning  and  without  leaving  any  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  he  vanishes  from 
among  those  who  knew  him — the  per¬ 
sons  most  closely  interested  pass 
through  three  stages  of  anxiety.  They 
doubt  first  whether  the  disappearance 
is  real  and  whether  inquiry  on  their 
part  will  not  be  resented;  they  waken 
next  to  realization  that  the  man  is  act¬ 
ually  gone,  and  that  something  must 
be  done;  the  third  stage  is  open  and 
public  inquiry.  Whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  the  information  Sherrill  was 
withholding  from  him,  Alan  saw  that 
its  effect  on  Sherrill  had  been  to  short¬ 
en  very  greatly  Sherrill’s  time  of  doubt 
as  to  Corvet’s  actual  disappearance. 
The  Sherrills — particularly  Sherrill 
himself — had  been  in  the  second  stage 
of  anxiety  when  Alan  came;  they  had 
been  awaiting  Alan’s  arrival  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Alan  could  give  them  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  show  them  what 
must  be  “done”  about  Corvet.  Alan  had 
not  been  able  to  give  them  this  infor¬ 
mation;  but  his  coming,  and  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Sherrill,  had  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  Sherrill’s  attitude.  Sherrill  had 
shrunk,  still  more  definitely  and  con¬ 
sciously,  after  that,  from  prying  into 
the  affairs  of  his  friend;  he  had  now, 
strangely,  almost  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  inquiry,  and  had  given  it  over 
to  Alan. 

Sherrill  had  spoken  of  the  possibility 
that  something  might  have  “happened” 
to  Corvet;  but  it  was  plain  he  did  not 
believe  he  had  met  with  actual  viol¬ 
ence.  He  had  left  it  to  Alan  to  examine 
Corvet’s  house;  but  he  had  not 
urged  Alan  to  examine  it  at  once; 
he  had  left  the  time  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  determined  by  Alan. 
This  showed  clearly  that  Sherrill  be¬ 
lieved— perhaps  had  sufficient  reason 
for  believing — that  Corvet  had  simply 
“gone  away.”  The  second  of  Alan’s 
two  facts  related  even  more  closely 
and  personally  to  Alan  himself.  Corvet, 
Sherrill  had  said,  had  married  in  1889. 
But  Sherrill  in  long  knowledge  of  his 
friend,  had  shown  firm  conviction  that 
there  had  been  no  mere  vulgar  liaison 
in  Corvet’s  life.  Did  this  mean  that 
there  might  have  been  some  previous 
marriage  of  Alan’s  father — some  mar¬ 
riage  which  had  strangely  overlapped 
and  nullified  his  public  marriage?  In 
that  case,  Alan  could  be,  not  only  in 
fact  but  legally,  Corvet’s  son;  and  such 
things  as  this,  Alan  knew,  had  some¬ 
times  happened,  and  had  happened  by 
a  strange  combination  of  events,  in¬ 
nocently  for  all  parties.  Corvet’s  pub¬ 
lic  separation  from  his  wife,  Sherrill 
had  said,  had  taken  place  in  1897,  but 
the  actual  separation  between  them 
might,  possibly,  have  taken  place  long 
before  that. 

Alan  resolved  to  hold  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  abeyance;  he  would  not  accept 
or  grant  the  stigma  which  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Corvet  seemed  to  attach  to 
himself  until  it  had  been  proved  to  him. 
He  had  come  to  Chicago  expecting,  not 
to  find  that  there  had  never  been  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  but  to  find  that  the 
wrong  had  been  righted  in  some  way 
at  last.  But  what  was  most  plain  of  all 
to  him,  from  what  Sherrill  had  told 
him,  was  that  the  wrong — whatever 
it  might  be — had  not  been  righted;  it 
existed  still. 

The  afternoon  had  changed  swiftly 
into  night;  dusk  had  been  gathering 
during  his  last  talk  with  Sherrill,  so 
that  he  hardly  had  been  able  to  see 
Sherrill’s  face,  and  just  after  Sherrill 
had  left  him,  full  dark  had  come.  Alan 
did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been 


sitting  in  the  darkness  thinking  out 
these  things;  but  now  a  little  clock 
which  had  been  ticking  steadily  in  the 
blackness  tinkled  six.  Alan  heard  a 
knock  at  his  door,  and  when  it  was 
repeated,  he  called,  “Come  in.” 

(To  he  Continued  Next  Week) 


A  Distinguished  Service 
Award 

SENATOR  Arthur  Capper  has  in¬ 
stituted  what  is  known  as  the  Cap¬ 
per  award  for  distinguished  service  to 
American  agriculture.  The  award  will 
consist  of  a  gold  medal  and  five  thous¬ 
and  dollars  in  cash  to  be  made  annual¬ 
ly.  The  first  award  will  be  presented 
in  December  1930.  All  communications 
concerning  the  award  should  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  F.  B.  Nichols,  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Awards,  Capper 
Building,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  rules  governing  the  award  are: 

1.  The  award  will  consist  of  a  gold 
medal  and  five  thousand  dollars  in 
cash. 

2.  Any  living  American  who  has 
rendered  distinguished  service  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
is  eligible  for  consideration. 

3.  No  time  limitation  is  imposed  as 
to  when  the  service  rendered  to 
agriculture  was  performed. 

4.  No  person  who  has  received  the 
award  will  be  eligible  to  receive  it 
again. 

In  commenting  on  the  award,  Sen¬ 
ator  Capper  says: 

“My  objective  is  to  provide  a  con¬ 
crete  expression  of  gratitude  to  some 
of  the  people  who  make  contributions 
of  national  importance  to  American 
agriculture  and  to  assist  in  stimulating 
public  appreciation  of  unusually  fine 
service  to  our  basic  industry.” 


“Slings  and  Sandals” 

“ Slings  and  Sandals ”  is  a  story  of 
boys  who  saw  Jesus,  told  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  boys  and  girls  can  enjoy. 
The  story  was  written  by  Hubert 
Whitehead  for  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  in  a  Junior  Church  in  California 
and  now  can  be  had  in  book  form(  Mr. 
Whitehead  has  woven  an  imaginary 
story  of  two  boys  who  lived  in  Jesus’ 
time  in  order  to  impress  some  of  the 
lessons  taught  and  to  picture  the  chief 
events  of  His  life.  The  story  is  held 
closely  to  the  narratives  as  told  in  the 
gospels,  although  the  language  is  that 
of  youth.  $1.00  per  copy  from  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


For  the  Boys  and  Girls 


ARRANGE 
TWELVE.  MATCHES 
SO  THAT  THEY  FORM 
SIX  EQUAL  TRIANGLES 
NO  MATCHES  ARE  TO  BE 
BROKEN  NOR  ARE  THEY 
TO  OVERLAP 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


When  You  Buy  Baby  Chicks 

NO  matter  how  conscientious  and  re-  has  white  diarrhea.  We  do  feel,  how- 
liable  a  hatchery  may  be,  they  ex-  ever,  -that  the  extra  cost  of  chicks 
pect  to  get  a  few  complaints  from  buy-  from  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock  is  a  good 


ers  of  chicks.  One  does  not  have  to  investment. 


talk  long  with  hatchery  owners  before 
discovering  that  they  believe  a  large 
percentage  of  these  claims  are  entirely 
unjustified.  For  example,  a  hatchery- 


Order  Chicks  Early 


/ 


Sometimes  baby  chick  buyers  com¬ 
plain  because  the  chicks  are  not  de¬ 


man  recently  told  the  writer  of  an  in-  fiver ed  to  them  on  the  date  they 
stance  where  he  replaced  an  order  specify.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to 
three  times  at  half  price  in  order  to  fie  a  few  hatcheries  who  are  not  will- 
leave  a  satisfied  customer  and  thinking  mg  to  tell  the  buyer  that  they  cannot 
that  something  must  be  wrong  he  took  fifi  his  order  and  are  willing  to  keep 
the  trouble  to  call  on  the  buyer  and  his  money  and  deliver  the  chicks  any: 
make  a  personal  investigation.  He  where  from  three  to  six  weeks  after 
found  that  each  they  are  wanted, 

shipment  had  ar-  ©  On  the  other  hand, 

rived  in  good  con-  (P  .  “'T'u  IX"  ”  jj  a  buyer  cannot  al- 

dition  and  that  h  A.  1  IiailK  I  OU  v  ways  expect io  get 

this  poultryman  k  v?  chicks  just  when 

was  working  the  (P  HT  HE  check  from . to  set-  jj  h  e  wants  them. 

game  for  all  he  ^  1  tle  my  claira  against  them  &  chicks  are  living 

aa o-pf  mu  nf  it  l  came  to  hand  last  night. 


creatures  and  the 


hatches  will  turn 
out  and  his  pro- 


against  this  parti-  (T  *  am  very  grateful  to  you  not  J  and  shjp  them  as 

cular  hatcheryman  j)  °nhv  f°r  the  recovery  of  the  f  fie  might  do  with 

but  against  sev-  o  money  but  also  for  the  protec-  ^  hardware  or  dr}' 

eral  others  as  well,  a  tion  in  every  way  that  the  Ameri-  3  goods.  He  can 

Fortunately,  this  j)  can  Agriculturist  gives  its  sub-  /f  never  tell  with  ab- 

type  of  complaint  (?  scribers,  and  for  your  paper  as  «  solute  certainty 

is  scarce.  Most  I  a  whole.  It  plays  an  important  3  just  how  his 

hatcherymen  are  j]  Parf  m  our  family  life, 

honest  and  most  <?  *  thank  you. 

poultrymen  are  }f  keeping 

honest.  the  hatchery  work- 

The  second  class  of  complaints  that  ing  to  capacity  and  at  the  same  time 
are  more  troublesome  are  those  from  to  get  the  chicks  to  the  customers  when 
poultrymen  who  get  chicks  and  who  they  want  them.  No  one  thing  the  buy- 
begin  to  lose  them  within  a  few  days  er  can  do  will  help  more  than  to  order 
after  they  arrive.  Generally  they  feel  his  chicks  early,  specifying  the  dates 
that  the  hatchery  is  at  fault.  First,  let  when  he  wants! them  delivered.  He,  of 
us  say  that  in  our  opinion  all  that  the  course,  will  stand  a  far  greater  chance 
hatchery  can  guarantee  and  stay  in  of  getting  them  when  he  wants  them 
business  is  live  delivery  of  chicks,  than  the  fellow  who  orders  at  the 
Sometimes  the  hatchery  will  make  an  last  minute.  We  have  actually  had  a 
adjustment  where  the  losses  have  been  few  complaints  where  buyers  ordered 
unusually  heavy  but  such  adjustments  chicks  and  were  very  much  dissatis- 
are  practically  never  made  in  cash  but  fied  because  they  could  not  get  im- 
are  made  in  extra  chicks  or  sometimes  mediate  delivery, 
by  dupHcaiing  the  order  at  a  reduced  wha(  ^ 

Right  here  let  us  say  that  there  are  What  then  can  the  buyer  of  baby 
many  reasons  for  chick  losses.  In  the  chicks  expect?  First,  he  can  and 
first  place,  through  no  fault  of  the  should  expect  prompt  acknowledg- 
hatchery  they  might  have  been  ser-  ment  of  his  order  and  if  the  hatchery 
iously  chilled  before  they  are  ever  put  cannot  fill  his  order  he  should  have 
in  the  brooder  house.  The  poultryman  that  information  promptly. 


should,  of  course,  know  when  they  are 
arriving,  should  get  them  from  the  ex- 


Second,  the  buyer  should  insist  on 
live  delivery  of  chicks  and  should  ex¬ 


pressman  or  postman  at  the  earliest  pect  them  to  be  replaced  in  case  any 
possible  moment  and  use  every  pre-  are  dead  on  arrival.  Most  hatcheries 
caution  to  see  that  they  are  not  chilled.  put  in  a  few  extra  chicks  so  that  they 
Even  where  they  are  sent  by  parcel 
post  we  believe  it  worthwhile  to  get 

them  at  the  postoffice  rather  than  to  I  J 

depend  on  their  delivery  by  the  rural  Jj  A  (jOOd  Investment  ^ 
mail  carrier.  A  second  cause  for  loss 
is  indigestion  caused  by  lack  of  sani¬ 
tation  or  by  improper  feeding. 

A  third  type  of  complaint  comes  (?  eident  Insurance  Company,  which  ^ 
from  those  who  lose  chicks  from  white  A  I  acknowledge  with  great  thanks.  ]) 
diarrhea  and  state  that  they  bought 


(?  °i> 

i  P  ECEIVED  today  the  draft  for  J 
j)  i\.  $20.00  on  North  American  Ac-  y 
/?  eident  Insurance  Company,  which  (b 
&  I  acknowledge  with  great  thanks.  J 
j l  I  am  always  glad  when  American  - 


chicks  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  this  (P  Agriculturist  arrives  because  of  ^ 

-  Ai  - -  — - 1 ov  the  many  helps  it  gives  as  well  J) 

|  as  the  good  stories. 


disease.  Of  course,  no  poultryman  can 
make  a  legitimate  claim  here  unless  0 
the  hatchery  definitely  guarantees  the  (( 
sale  of  chicks  from  stock  free  from 
this  disease.  Even  then,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  the  situation,  there  is  no  absolute 
surety  that  the  chicks  may  not  get  the  S) 
disease  after  they  are  received  by  the  - 
poultryman.  If  chicks  are  purchased 


Can  say  the  small  sum  invested 
in  the  insurance  is  a  good  invest 


:  I 


k  ment.  I  shall  always  praise  both  (f 
(f  paper  and  insurance.  >e 


f 


Ray  Voorhees,  ^ 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.  (Ij 


that  they  are  dying  from  white  diar-  macie 

Third,  buyers  should  expect  a  quality 
of  chicks  comparable  to  the  price 


from  stock  guaranteed  to  be  disease 

free,  the  only  really  conclusive  evidence  ,  ...  _  ,  .  ,  ■  • 

J  m  ...  ,.  should  be  counted  before  any  claim  is 

that  they  are  dying  from  white  diar-  J 

rhea  is  a  bacteriological  test  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  Frankly,  we  doubt  whether 

anyone  can  be  absolutely  sure  by  look-  f  ,,  x 

tog  at  a  sick  chick  whether  or  not  it  ^  they  “annto 

expect  to  pay  eight  or  nine  cents  for 
chicks  and  get  twenty-cent  quality. 
Most  poultrymen  feel  that  the  extra 
cost  for  quality  chicks  is  money  well 
spent.  The  ability  to  produce  heavily 
is  hereditary.  The  high  priced  chick 
does  not  have  to  lay  many  more  eggs 
than  a  low  priced  chick  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost. 

Fourth,  poultrymen  should  get  fair 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


Special  Offer 
50  Large  10c  Pks. 

n.  oo 


All  Are  Full  Size  10c  Packet* 


Here’s  an  amazing  offer!  Think 
of  it!  50  large  regular  10c  size 
packets,  all  assorted,  home  garden 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  for 
only  $1.00.  A  $5.00  value  that 
you  cannot  duplicate  else¬ 
where.  All  seeds  reliable. 

fully  tested  and 
guaranteed. 


Here’s 
What 
Get  for 
Only  $1.00 

In  order  that  you 
may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying  this  most 
amazing  collection  of  seeds, 
we  give  you  this  entire  $5.00 
collection  for  only  $1.00.  It  is  our 
method  of  advertising.  We  want  to 
establish  new  regular  customers  who 
will  buy  from  us  year  in  and  year  out. 

All  seeds  are  new  and  fresh  and  have 
been  grown  especially  for  us.  Our  money 
back  guarantee  protects  you  against  risk. 

The  collection  consists  of:  Beans,  Peas,  Beets,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Radish,  Onion,  Cucumber, 
Parsnips,  Endive,  Sweet  Corn.  Turnip,  Egg  Plant, 

Parsley,  Pepper,  Squash,  Flower  Seeds:  Nasturtium, 

Asters,  Snapdragons,  Cosmos.  Zinnia,  Marigold,  Morning 
Glories,  Four-o'  clocks.  Sweet  Peas.  Each  packet  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  he  regular  full  10c  size,  thereby  making  this  a 
very  sensational  offer.  Order  today  while  the  supply  for 
this  introductory  bargain  offer  lasts — Act  at 
once,  because  this  bargain  is  sure  to  be  snapped 
up  by  many  readers  of  this  magazine. 

How  To  Order — Send  No  Money 

Do  not  send  a  single  cent  now!  Just  sign 
your  name  and  address  (write  plainly)  to 
the  coupon  and  rush  it  to  us.  We  will  send 
your  big  box  of  50  large  packets  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  by  return  mail.  Pay  postman 
only  $1.00  plus  postage  on  arrival. 

BARR  MFG.  CORPORATION 

Dept.  602  TYRONE,  PA. 


Guarantee 

Entire 
satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

If  you  don’t 
agree  that 
this  is  big 
value  and.  as 
represented 
we  will  re¬ 
fund  your 
money. 


j  BARR  MFG.  CORPORATION 
Dept.  6 ox,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

I  I  accept  your  offer.  Send  your  regular  $5.00 

(box  of  50  packets  of  assorted  home  garden  vege¬ 
table  and  flowpr  seeds  by  return  mail.  I  agree  to 
I  pay  postman  $1.00,  plus  postage  on  arrival.  It 
*  Is  understood  that,  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
|  you  will  refund  my  money. 

j  Name  . . . . 

]  City  . . . . . State . — — 


and  courteous  consideration  when  they 
pay  out  good  money  for  baby  chicks. 
Every  baby  chick  advertiser  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  been  investigated 
carefully  before  his  advertisement  is 
accepted  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
have  been  giving  good  satisfaction  to 
our  subscribers  year  after  year.  Time 
after  time  these  advertisers  are  more 
than  reasonable  in  making  adjustments 
to  our  readers  who  have  dealt  with 
them.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
there  is  little  or  no  profit  to  any  busi¬ 
ness  on  first  orders.  In  order  to  make 
a  profit,  the  customer  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  and  come  back  with  a  repeat  order. 

In  case  any  reader  may  feel  that  we 
are  defending  baby  chick  hatcheries 
too  vigorously  we  would  like  to  tell 
them  of  a  recent  case.  A  hatchery  ad¬ 
vertised  in  American  Agriculturist  and 
soon  after  we  received  several  com¬ 
plaints  from  subscribers  who  stated 
that  the  quality  was  not  what  it  should 
be.  We  called  this  complaint  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  advertiser  who  replied 
in  substance  that  he  was  willing  to  re¬ 
place  any  which  arrived  dead,  but  as 
far  as  the  quality  was  concerned  that 
was  his  price  and  he  intended  to  stick 
to  it.  We  asked  a  disinterested  party 
to  look  over  one  shipment  and  he  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  very  inferior 
in  quality.  Correspondence  with  other 
farm  papers  indicated  that  this  adver¬ 
tiser  had  a  reputation  for  unfair  deal¬ 
ings  and  without  question  we  discon¬ 
tinued  his  advertising  and  sent  out 
checks  to  subscribers  totalling  over 
one  hundred  dollars. 

We  mention  this  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  we  stand  squarely  back  of 
our  guarantee  of  advertisers  in  cases 
where  advertisers  are  unwilling  to  give 
a  square  deal. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  In  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 


was  NOW 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large 
steam  boiler,  pipe  fittings,  valves, 
air  valves  and  asbestos  cement. 

IX/T  D  A  V  THE  FREIGHT 
W  H  1  I  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


TOWORKfOK 


Mulnt  Wood  in  valuable.  Saw 

roajte  na oney;  20  cords  a  day.  Does 
than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man 
Falla  trees  —  saws  limbs.  Use  4-hn.  engine'’ 

30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Wrfte  todav  for  FREE  book. 

factory  or  nearest  of  4  branch  nouses. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa 
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Your  Throat  Protection— against  irritation— against  cough 

!0,  The  American  Tobacco  Co..  Manufacturers 
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Reach 


COMING  EVENTS  CAST 
THEIR  SHADOWS  BEFORE” 

( Qhomas  Campbell,  1777  - 1844 1 


AVOID  THAT 
FUTURE  SHADOW 

by  refraining  from  over- 
indulgence,  if  you  would 
maintain  the  modern  fig¬ 
ure  of  fashion 

We  do  not  represent  that 
smoking  lucky  Strike  Ciga¬ 
rettes  will  bring  modern  figures 
or  cause  the  reduction  of  flesh. 
We  do  declare  that  when  tempt¬ 
ed  to  do  yourself  too  well,  if 
you  will  V’ Reach  for  a  lucky” 
instead,  you  will  thus  avoid 
over-indulgence  in  things  that 
cause  excess  weight  and,  by 
avoidingover-indulgence^ain- 
tain  a  modern,  graceful  form. 


The  Latest  in  F arm  Machinery 

Visit  Your  Dealer  This  Week  and  Look  It  Over 


IMPLEMENT  dealers  in  practically 
every  farming  community  will  set  aside 
a  certain  day  or  week,  this  spring,  when 
farmers  will  be  especially  invited  to 
come  in  and  view  the  new  models  in  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances- — of  which  there  has 
been  an  unusually  large  number  during  the 
last  year. 

While  most  of  these  improvements  have 
been  refinements  of  standard  equipment, 
some  of  the  useful  attachments  or  new 
tools  are  almost  revolutionary  in  character ; 
in  any  case,  the  developments  are  of  direct 
interest  and  of  real  importance  to  the  farm¬ 
er  who  realizes  the  need  of  keeping  his  pro¬ 
duction  costs  to  the  minimum  and  who  is 
figuring  on  ways  and  means  of  saving  labor 
and  time  in  his  coming  year’s  work. 

More  new  tractor  models  appeared  than 
in  any  year  since  the  war  period,  if  we  can 
depend  on  observations.  Outstanding  among 
all  of  these  models  is  a  tendency  toward 
lighter  weight,  with  more  power  in  the  field 
and  on  the  belt.  Along  with  these  traits,  low 
fuel  consumption  and,  we  might  say,  hardi¬ 
ness  are  also  included.  The  trend  is  distinct¬ 
ly  toward  dependable,  long-life  machines, 
with  plenty  of  power,  and  as  little  excess 
weight  as  possible. 

General-purpose  tractors  have  been  fea¬ 
tured.  Some  of  the  more  or  less  individual 
developments  are  adjustable  width  of  rear 
wheels,  narrow  rim  wheels  to  reduce  pack¬ 
ing,  and  convertible  styles. 

Among  other  new  ideas  found  in  the  1930 
tractor  family  are  rubber  tired  wheels  which 
may  be  used  for  road  hauling;  a  power  lift 
for  raising  plows  or  cultivators  while  the 
outfit  is  stationary;  additional  forward 
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speeds  for  faster  operation  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  a  variety  of  other  individual  fea¬ 
tures.  In  addition,  further  standardization 
and  application  of  the  power  take-off  have 
been  carried  on.  Sprayers,  binders,  corn 
pickers,  plows,  and  mowers  are  tools  to 
which  this  principle  has  been  applied. 

Attachments,  which  have  broadened  the 
use  of  certain  machinery,  are  ingenious  and 
valuable.  For  instance,  a  seeder  has  been 
made  for  the  one-way  disc,  which  is  itself 
a  relatively  new  implement.  The  seed-box 
sits  over  the  disc  cylinder  and  flutes  run 
down  along  each  disc.  Wheat,  clover,  grass, 
or  other  small  grains  are  sown. 

Disc-harrows,  on  which  the  discs  are  ad¬ 
justable  in  spacing,  are  now  available.  They 
may  be  set  closely  for  plowing  loose  soil  or 
stubble,  and  again  they  may  be  spaced  wide 
for  turning  under  a  heavy  growth  of  soy¬ 
beans  or  clover. 

Another  seeding  attachment  is  a  device 
which  drops  clover  seed  in  the  corn  middles 
at  the  last  cultivation.  By  using  this  method, 
a  stand  of  clover  may  be  secured  in  early 
fall,  and  plowed  under  the  following  spring. 

Speaking  of  cultivators,  use  of  wide¬ 
nosed  shovels  instead  of  the  regular  size 
has  proved  beneficial  for  the  later  corn 
cultivations.  These  wide 
blades  sweep  the  surface 
soil  and  get  every  weed  in 
the  middle,  but  do  no  harm 
to  shallow  feeding  corn 
roots.  The  necessity  or  ad¬ 
visability  of  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  been  disproved,  as 


tests  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  benefit 
of  late  cultivation  lies  in  the  killing  of  weeds. 

Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  corn  planter. 
We  see  an  increasing  number  of  fertilizer 
attachments  for  hill  dropping  the  commer¬ 
cial  product  around  the  seed  kernels.  This 
method  reduces  the  expense  of  application, 
as  well  as  being  positive  in  its  results. 

Two  more  devices  improve  the  corn 
planter’s  activities.  A  rudder  for  holding 
the  machine  on  the  row  on  steep  hill  sides 
has  its  particular  uses,  and  a  double-disc 
affair  which  attaches  back  of  the  planter 
parts,  ridges  soil  over  the  row  and  prevents 
washing,  until  time  is  allowed  for  the 
ground  to  become  compact.  It  is  also  said 
that  squirrels  and  other  small  animals  which 
sometimes  dig  up  the  corn  hills,  do  not 
bother  when  the  kernels  are  placed  deep  at 
planting  time. 

Tillage  machinery  has  undergone  much 
development  particularly  in  the  way  of 
equipment  for  tractor  use.  A  two-way  plow 
which  has  two  sets  of  bottoms,  and  is  de¬ 
signed  for  turning  the  soil  all  in  one  di¬ 
rection  has  been  brought  out.  This  imple¬ 
ment  has  its  greatest  use  on  steep  slopes 
where  the  operator  wishes  to  turn  all  of  the 
soil  one  way.  Wide-bottom  moldboard 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


"The  sower  went  forth  to  sow ” 
— the  march  of  progress. 

The  illustration  at  the  right  is 
reproduced  from  the  May  1855  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


February  17-21  Is  Farm  Equipment  Week 
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Heed  your  thermometer’s  warning! 


321.1 


Below  32°F .  battery  and  engine 
need  "double-range”  protection 

Change  to 
Mobiloil  Arctic 


now.' 


t 


The  first  few  minutes  of  eold-weather  starting  and 
running,  with  incorrect  oil,  may  cause  more  destruc¬ 
tive  wear  than  miles  of  ordinary  driving.  An  incorrect 
oil  may  be  too  stiff  to  circulate  promptly.  The  starter 
runs  your  battery  down.  Unlubricated  metal  surfaces 
grind  together  when  your  engine  turns  over. 

Just  changing  to  any  so-called  "winter”  oil  is  not  enough. 
Many  light-bodied  oils  give  easy  starting,  but  are  too  thin 
to  stick  to  hot  moving  parts  and  protect  them  when  your 
engine  warms  up. 

Freezing  weather  demands  double-range  protection.  The 
New  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  a  specially  made  cold-weather  oil. 
It  flows  freely  at  zero  temperatures.  And  Mobiloil  Arctic 
retains  its  rich  lubricating  body  at  operating  temperatures.. 

Look  up  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  on  the  Complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s  and  change  to  the  correct 
winter  grade  of  Mobiloil  now. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high  quality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 


the  New 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 
YOUR  GUIDE 

THE  correct  graflesof  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  engine 
lubrication  of  prominent  passenger  cars,  motor 
trucks,  and  tractors  are  specified  below.  If  your  car  is 
not  listed  here,  see  the  complete  Chart  at  your  dealer's. 
Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temperatures 
.from  32°  F.  (Freezing)  to  0°  F.  (zero)  prevail.  Below 
zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except  Ford,  Models 
T,  TT,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E”). 
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BB 
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Arc. 
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A 
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BB 
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Mack . 

BB 
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A 
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BB 
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BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc 
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Arc. 
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Arc 
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Arc 
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Oakland  . 
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BB 
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TRACTORS 
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A 
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B 

A 

B 

A 
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BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

RB 

A 

McCormick . 

BB 

A 
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A 
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A 
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B 
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BB 
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A 

Wallis . 

BB 

A 

BB 
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BB 

A 

BB 

A 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL: 

For  their  correct  lubrication  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“C”,  "CWM,  Mobilgrease,  or  Engine  Oil,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  complete  Chart  available  at  all  dealers’. 


Mobiloil 


Fred  L.  Porter 


NOTE:  For  a  winter’s  supply  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  55-gallon  or  30-gallon  drum 
with  convenient  faucet. 


G.L.F.  Elects  New  President 

THE  tenth,  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grange-L  e  a  g  u  e-Federation  Ex¬ 
change  was  held  in  Syracuse  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  and  was  attended  by  about 
three  hundred  shareholders.  Fred  L. 
Porter,  of  Crown  Point,  New  York, 

was  elected 
president  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  by  the 
Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made 
by  the  death  of 
N.  F.  Webb, 
who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  for 
many  years. 
Fred  Utter 
of  Friend¬ 
ship,  New  York, 
was  elected  to 
fill  Mr.  Webb’s  place  on  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Senator  L.  G.  Kirk¬ 
land  of  Randolph  was  made  first  vice- 
president;  E.  J.  Walrath  of  Evans 
Mills,  second  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer;  and  E.  V.  Underwood  of  Ithaca, 
secretary. 

Mr.  Porter,  the  new  president,  is  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Essex  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  As  a  farmer,  Mr. 
Porter  is  one  of  the  largest  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  York,  particularly  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples.  He  has  70  purebred 
Ayrshires,  340  purebred  Hampshire 
sheep,  110  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  70  acres 
of  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy  apples. 
He  is  president  of  the  Northern  Orch¬ 
ard  Company  and  of  the  Chazy  Orch¬ 
ard  Company,  which  has  the  largest 
planting  of  apple  trees  in  a  single 
block  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  his  large  farming  operations,  Mr. 
Porter  is  an  officer  and  director  in 
several  local  business  enterprises. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  G.  L.  F.,  Mr.  Walrath  show¬ 
ed  that  the  organization  has  in  recent 
years  earned  its  dividends  ahd  added 
to  its  surplus.  Wholesale  purchases 
for  the  first  six  months  of  its  fiscal 
year,  running  from  July  to  June,  were 
in  excess  of  $13,000,000,  and  purchases 
through  retail  stores  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,500,000.  The  general 
manager  of  the  organization,  H.  E. 
Babcock,  in  making  his  report,  said 
that  the  G.  L.  F.,  with  its  well  organ¬ 
ized  finances,  trained  men  and  facili¬ 
ties,  demonstrates  that  the  value  of  an 
organization  is  in  its  set-up  and  that 
its  success  will  depend  on  two  things— 
skillful  management  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  use  its  patrons  put  it  to.  “Savings 
to  retail  agencies,”  said  Mr.  Babcock, 
“on  the  cost  of  farm  supplies  are  large¬ 
ly  dependent  on  the  complete  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  organization’s  physical  faci¬ 
lities.”  He  estimated  that  the  gross 
business  for  1930  will  be  approximately 
$38,000,000  and  that  this  volume  will 
be  handled  with  an  overhead  of  1  per 
cent  or  less.  He  discussed  briefly  the 
benefits  of  using  the  same  agencies, 
including  equipment,  to  give  service  on 
both  retail  supplies  and  on  the  farm 
of  outgoing  farm  products. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  recently 
made  a  small  loan  to  the  G.  L.  F.  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  this  organiza¬ 
tion  see  what  it  could  do  in  collecting, 
grading  and  selling  the  products  of  the 
farm.  The  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest. 


ARCTIC 


Proposes  Experiments  on 
Use  of  Farm  Wastes 

Representative  l.  j.  Dickinson 
of  Iowa,  recently  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress  which  provides  for  a  new 
kind  of  agricultural  experiment  station, 
namely,  a  laboratory  to  study  Ways  of 
profitably  using  crop  products  which 
now  go  to  waste.  The  bill  particularly 
mentions  skim  milk,  fruit  and  vegetable 
wastes,  corn  stalks,  straw,  sugar  cane 
refuse,  cotton  stalks  and  rice  hulls. 
Some  progress  has  already  been  made 
by  commercial  firms  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper,  insulating  board  and 
other  products  from  waste  products. 
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Syracuse  Entertains  State  Grange 

Two  Members  Present  Who  Joined  Order  in  1874 


THE  fifty-seventh  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  held  at  Syracuse  the  week 
of  February  4-7,  was  notable  in  several 
features.  Two  of  the  officers  of  the 
National  Grange  were  in  attendance,  National 
Master  Louis  J.  Taber  of  Ohio  and  National 
Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer,  two  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  of  the  order.  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of 
Cornell  University  was  also  present  one  day,  as 
well  as  Leslie  R.  Smith,  president  of  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Co.,  and  past  master  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Grange. 

Urges  State  Enforcement  Act 

The  State  Grange  also  went  on  record  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  early  enactment  of  a 
state  enforcement  act  for  the  Volstead  pro¬ 
hibition  law.  It  heartily  endorsed  President 
Hoover’s  peace  plan  and  showed  itself  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  President’s  program  of 
farm  relief. 

Nearly  all  the  officers  were  reelected 
for  another  two-year  term  at  the 
biennial  election,  there  being  but  four 
new  officials  chosen.  Dean  Van  C. 
Whi'ttemore  of  the  Canton  school  of 
agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence  Universi¬ 
ty,  was  chosen  as  steward  and  E.  R. 

Farley  of  Goshen  replaced  PI.  D. 

Seely  as  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Seely  declining  a  re- 
election.  State  Master  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone,  Overseer  Raymond  Cooper, 

Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  Secre¬ 
tary  Frank  J.  Riley  and  Treasurer 
John  W.  Kleis  were  reelected  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  State  Deputies’  Association 
chose  the  following  officers :  President, 


Timothy  Thomas  of  Madison  county;  vice- 
president,  W.  J.  Rich  of  Washington  county; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Elmer  Mealio  of  Sara¬ 
toga  county.  The  list  of  new  deputies  includes 
the  following:  Loren  C.  Hunt,  Allegany  county; 
Stanley  Munro,  Cayuga  county;  Leland  B. 
Smith,  Chenango  county;  Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller, 
Clinton  county;  Jay  Keller,  Genesee  county; 
Willis  Brandow,  Greene  county ;  Harold  M. 
Stanley,  Onondaga  county;  Harry  R.  Marble, 
Ontario  county;  Albert  W.  Hull,  St.  Lawrence 
county. 

Two  veteran  members  of  the  order  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  session  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
second  annual  session  of  the  State  Grange,  held 
at  Syracuse  in  1875.  They  were  Past  Lecturer 
E.  P.  Cole  of  Seneca  county  and  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Wixon  of  Chemung  county.  Each  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  grange  in  1874,  Mrs.  Wixon’s  service 


antedating  that  of  Past  Lecturer  Cole  by  a  few 
months.  Mrs.  Wixon  was  the  first  secretary  ol 
the  first  Pomona  Grange  ever  organized,  the 
Chemung  County  Pomona,  organized  in  1874. 
She  is  still  secretary,  although  she  has  not  served 
continuously. 

Past  State  and  National  Master  Sherman  J. 
Lowell,  member  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Board, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  session  on  account  of 
being  ill  at  his  home  in  Washington.  This  is  the 
first  State  Grange  session  missed  by  Mr.  Lowell 
since  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Grange 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

National  Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer,  who 
spoke  before  the  State  Grange  today  on  “The 
Call  of  the  Grange”,  prefaced  his  address  by 
very  high  commendation  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  just  reelected  for  anothei 
two-year  term  as  State  Grange  lecturer. 

The  itinerary  for  the  State  Grange 
Magic  Gavel,  which  has  been  the  means 
of  adding  over  $10,000  to  the  Revolv¬ 
ing  Scholarship  fund  during  the  year, 
will  be  as  follows  for  1930:  March,  in 
Washington  county;  April,  Rens¬ 
selaer;  May,  Albany;  June,  Schenec¬ 
tady;  July,  Montgomery;  August,  Ful¬ 
ton  ;  September,  Herkimer ;  October, 
Otsego;  November,  Chenango;  De¬ 
cember,  Delaware ;  January,  Scho¬ 
harie.  The  Magic  Gavel  will  need  an¬ 
other  year  to  complete  its  journey 
through  the  state. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Secre¬ 
tary  Frank  J.  Riley,  just  beginning 
his  tenth  term,  showed  a  total  of 
129,250  members  in  the  874  subordin¬ 
ate  granges  of  the  state,  a  net  gain  of 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


State  and  national  leaders  at  the  Syracuse  Convention,  left  to  right, 
L.  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  S.  L.  Strivings,  former  New 
York  State  Master,  and  Fred  Freestone,  present  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange. 


Are  You  Ready  for  the  Baby  Chick  ? 

Good  Equipment  Prevents  Sickness,  Saves  Work  and  Increases  Profits 


DURING  the  next  four  months  thousands 
of  baby  chicks  will  be  put  into  brooder 
houses  accompanied  by  the  fond  hopes  of 
their  owners.  Their  chances  of  success 
will  depend  upon  a  number  of  factors,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the"  equipment  that  is  used,  and 
its  condition.  On  some  of  these  winter  days  the 
foresighted  owners  are  going  to  get  all  the 
brooder  stoves,  feed  troughs  and  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  out  of  the  storage  room  and  into  a  light 
place.  Then  they  will  be  carefully  checked  over 
to  see  that  they  are  all  ready  for  service.  New 
parts  to  replace  broken  or  missing  ones  on  the 
brooder  stoves,  and  new  wafers  for  the  regula¬ 
tors  will  be  ordered  now.  Rusty  joints  that  in¬ 
terfere  with  easy  action  of  the  regulators  will  be 
brightened  up  with  sandpaper.  That  job  won’t 
have  to  be  done  if  the  stoves  were  given  a  coat 
of  crude  oil,  as  should  have  been  done,  when 
they  were  put  away  last  summer. 

Drinking  Equipment 

About  all  that  need  be  done  now  about  the 
drinking  equipment  is  to  see  that  it  is  clean,  and 
that  there  is  enough  of  it.  Four  of  the  little  metal 
saucers  that  screw  onto  the  old-fashioned  screw- 
top  glass  fruit  jars  for  each  100  chicks  is  about 
right.  My  personal  preference  is  for  those  that 
are  shaped  like  a  four-pointed  star.  The  chicks 
don’t  get  so  wet  where  they  are  used.  By  the 
time  the  chicks  are  a  week  old  they  will  readily 
take  to  the  larger  stone  crock  type  of  fountain, 
which  does  not  need  to  be  filled  so  often.  These 
stone  or  earthenware  fountains  or  glass  ones  are 
to  be  preferred  to  metal  ones  as  sour  milk  or  dis¬ 
infectants  can  be  used  in  them  without  any  mis¬ 
givings.  Some  people  object  to  them  because  they 
break  rather  easily  if  dropped. 

On  those  farms  that  are  fortunate  enough  to 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER, 

Poultry  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 
have  a  pressure  water  system  a  pipe  line  to  the 
rearing  range  may  be  laid  on  top  of  the  ground. 
It  will  save  many  dollars  worth  of  hard  labor 
and  valuable  time,  and  more  important,  will  al¬ 
most  entirely  overcome  that  altogether  too  fre¬ 
quent  and  serious  fault — dry  water  dishes.  One 
metal  trough  and  automatic  supply  valve  to  each 
brooder  completes  the  outfit.  The  cost  for  the 
two  will  be  less  than  two  dollars. 


Those  who  do  not  have  running  water  under 
pressure  may  be  lucky  enough  to  have  it  in  a 


weeks . 


stream.  They  can  move  the  brooder  house  near 
the  stream  ail'd  thus  save  all  costs  for  drinking 
equipment.  But  with  none  of  these  advantages 
they  will  have  to  haul  water  to  the  chicks  on 
range.  To  save  making  so  many  trips  set  a 
barrel  on  a  block,  put  a  pipe  connection  near  the 
bottom  and  use  the  automatic  valve  and  trough 
as  suggested  for  the  pressure  system.  No  water 
is  wasted  in  this  way. 

Feeding  Equipment 

In  these  days  of  all-mash  for  the  first  two 
months  and  no  grain  on  the  floor  or  ground  at 
any  time  we  only  need  equipment  for  dry  mash 
at  the  start.  And  a  great  many  of  us  are  going 
to  have  to  throw  away  our  old  feed  troughs.  We 
are  now  told  that  the  kind'  the  chicks  can  get 
their  feet  into  are  unsanitary  and  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  spreading  a  lot  of  disease.  The  new 
varieties  of  feeder  take  up  less  room  and  give  the 
chicks  more  feeding  space.  For  the  first  few  days 
shallow  and  narrow  metal  troughs  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  small  outlay.  Or  he  may  take  three 
laths  and  a  few  nails  and  make  a  long  and  very 
narrow  trough  that  works  well  for  a  few  days. 
You  can  fill  it  often  because  you  are  going  to  be 
around  often  anyway.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  the  chicks  can  graduate  to  the  reel  trough 
feeder  which  is  shown  with  this  story.  The  reel 
is  adjustable  to  the  size  of  the  chick.  As  soon  as 
they  learn  to  eat  from  the  feeder  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  some  legs  and  running  boards  on  it 
and  get  it  up  where  they  can’t  kick  litter  into  it. 
And  jumping  up  and  crowding  each  other  off 
will  give  them  something  to  do  besides  pulling 
feathers  and  picking  toes.  It  takes  about  one 
three-foot  feeder  for  every  seventy-five  chicks 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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What  We  Owe  to  Farm  Machinery 

IN  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding 
i860,  a  total  of  only  407,000,000  acres  of  land 
had  been  incorporated  into  the  farms  in 
America,  but  in  the  forty  years  from  i860  to 
1900,  431.000,000  new  acres  were  added,  more 
than  doubling  the  farm  area.  This  new  land,  the 
richest  in  productivity  in  the  world,  made 
America  the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the 
world. 

The  fertility  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  a 
gold  mine  of  natural  resources,  and,  like  a  gold 
mine,  it  had  to  have  machinery  to  develop  it,  so 
there  have  come  side  by  side  with  the  opening  of 
the  great  West  rapid  invention,  development  and 
application  of  farm  machinery  never  before 
equalled. 

From  the  first  crude  cultivation  of  the  sod 
down  to  the  Civil  War,  men  worked  with  hand 
tools.  But  today  is  the  era  of  machinery.  With  it 
has  come  all  sorts  of  economic  problems,  but  in 
spite  of  these  problems,  farm  machinery  has 
probably  done  more  than  anything  else  to  change 
the  farmer’s  occupation  from  that  of  menial  hand 
drudgery  to  one  of  the  most  complicated,  skillful 
and  interesting  trades  or  professions. 

As  an  interesting  little  game  or  exercise,  you 
older  men  and  women  sit  down  with  paper  and 
pencil  and  list  the  farm  tasks  that  were  done  by 
hand  in  your  youth,  and  then  list  the  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  machines  that  have  taken  their 
places.  More  than  anything  else  perhaps,  this  will 
bring  home  to  you  the  tremendous  changes  that 
machinery  has  wrought  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
farm  and  the  home. 

It  is  good,  therefore,  to  pause  at  least  once  a 
year  and  take  an  inventory  of  the  machinery  for 
the  work  of  the  farm  and  home  and  to  study  the 
farm  papers,  catalogs  and  dealers’  displays  to 
see  what  is  new  and  what  you  can  afford  to  add 
to  your  equipment  to  make  your  work  easier  and 
more  profitable. 


Western  Cream  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed 

HE  great  dairy  regions  of  the  West  are  com¬ 
pletely  flooded  with  an  over-production  of 
dairy  products.  These  products  are  naturally 
seeking  a  market  outlet  at  almost  any  price., 
Western  cream  cannot  get  into  New  York  City 
because  of  the  rigid  Department  of  Health  regu¬ 
lations.  This  cream  can,  and  does,  however,  come 
into  upstate  cities  at  a  low  price,  and  is  displacing 
dairy  products  produced  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed. 

Not  having  to  meet  the  health  regulations,  this 
western  cream  is  an  inferior  product  and  is  sold 


at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  For  example,  at  this  • 
writing  on  February  4,  the  price  per  can  of 
cream  in  the  City  of  Buffalo  is  around  $14  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  $20  for  table  use; 
while  the  prices  in  New  York  City  range  from 
$18  per  can  for  manufacturing  to  $25  for  fluid 
consumption.  Similar  differences  exist  between 
prices  in  other  eastern  cities  in  the  milk  shed  and 
New  York  City,  and  these  differences  are  caused 
solely  by  the  competition  of  cheap,  uninspected 
western  cream. 

Both  producers  and  consumers  lose,  for  the- 
consumers  are  getting  an  inferior  and  probably 
an  unsafe  product.  Consumers  of  other  eastern 
cities  have  just  as  much  right  to  high  class  dairy 
products  as  do  those  of  New  York  City. 

Because  of  this  serious  situation,  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission 
at  its  last  meeting  on  January  30  requested  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  to  call  a  conference  of  the 
mayors  and  health  officials  of  the  cities  of  the 
State  to  give  consideration  to  the  establishment 
of  such  regulations  governing  the  production  and 
sale  of  milk  and  cream  as  will  insure  consumers 
the  maximum  health  protection,  and  will  enable 
such  cities  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  grade 
cream  produced  at  nearby  sources. 


Bond  of  Commission  Men  Should 
Be  Raised 

ECENT  failures  of  New  York  City  commis¬ 
sion  men  emphasize  again  the  need  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  State  bond  under  which  these 
dealers  do  business.  At  present,  the  bond  is  only 
$3,000,  regardless  of  the  volume  ot  business  or 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  dealer.  It  is 
plain  that  this  is  absurdly  low  and  that  it  would 
not  go  very  far  in  paying  losses  to  farmers  should 
the  dealer  fail  or  otherwise  become  irresponsible. 

For  this  reason,  several  local  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  have  passed  resolutions  asking  that  this 
bond  be  increased.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  is  in  favor  ot  such  an 
increase.  American  Agriculturist  has  urged  it 
several  times. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  in  Albany  on 
January  30,  a  resolution  was  passed  favoring  an 
amendment  to  Article  20  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Market  Law  “so  that  fuller  protection  will  be 
given  to  those  who  ship  farm  produce  for  sale 
by  commission  merchants.”  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  concerns  in  the  business  of  handling 
farm  products  that  are  operating  on  such  a  basis 
that  while  they  are  essentially  commission  mer¬ 
chants  they  are  outside  of  the  present  definition 
of  “sales  on  commission.”  The  law,  therefore, 
should  be  extended  to  cover  all  commission  men. 

The  Governor’s  Commission  favors  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  bond  required  by  licensees  of  a 
minimum  of  $5,000  and  a  maximum  of  $25,000. 

It  Is  Mostly  Up  to  the  Man  Himself 

“But  with  all  the  Federal  aid,  and  with  all  the 
State  aid,  there  still  remains  outstanding,  funda¬ 
mental,  the  fact  that  the  farmer  must  help  himself. 
For  instance,  there  are  now  22,000,000  dairy  cows 
in  the  United  States.  If  all  dairy  cows  were  to  do 
what  the  cows  of  the  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions  do,  a  mere  14,000,000  cows  would  produce  as 
much  as  do  these  22,000,000.  No  legislation  can  ever 
help  some  farmers!  In  fact,  God  Almighty  can’t  help 
those  who  will  not  help  themselves!” 

HE  above  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  of 
Congressman  John  D.  Clarke  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Albany.  Unfortunately,  the 
time  available  permitted  Mr.  Clarke  to  talk  only 
ten  minutes,  but  he  packed  into  that  ten  minutes 
more  facts,  stated  interestingly,  than  we  have 
heard  in  a  similar  length  talk  in  a  long  time. 

We  are,  of  course,  in  favor  of  anything  and 
everything  th’at  will  help  to  give  the  farmers  a 
square  deal,  and  farming  an  equal  chance  with 
other  business.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  is  so  little  that  outside  agencies  can  do  to 
help  the  farmer.  The  State  can  help,  and  New 
Y ork  has  helped,  to  reduce  local  school  and  road 


taxes.  The  Federal  government  may  be  able  to 
do  something  with  the  tariff  and  in  some  other 
ways,  but  all  put  together  will  not  save  the  farm¬ 
er  from  his  own  mistakes  of  either  omission  or 
commission.  In  all  walks  of  life  some  individuals 
succeed,  some  do  not.  It  always  has  been  so,  and 
it  always  will  be. 

What  Is  a  Good  Farm  Lease? 

UDGING  by  the  letters  which  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  on  the  subject,  “How  Can  A  Tenant 
and  Landlord  Work  Together  so  that  Both 
Will  Profit  by  Their  Association?”,  our  readers 
have  learned  a  lot  through  personal  experience 
in  renting  or  leasing  farms. 

What  would  be  your  advice  to  a  young  man 
who  is  contemplating  renting  a  farm,  or  to  the 
landlord  who  is  leasing  it  to  him?  For  the  good 
of  both  parties,  what  should  be  in  the  contract? 
Then,  too  choosing  the  right  kind  of  a  farm  is  im¬ 
portant,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  enough  money 
can  be  made  to  satisfy  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

If  you  have  had  experience  in  renting  or  leas¬ 
ing  a  farm,  write  us  a  letter  not  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  words  in  length  on  the  above  subject.  We 
will  pay  $3  for  the  best  letter,  $2  for  the  next 
best,  and  $1  for  each  letter  which  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  owners,  and  we  will  give  the 
same  prizes  for  letters  written  by  tenants.  Your 
name  will  not  be  published  if  you  request  us  to 
keep  it  .confidential.  The  contest  closes  on  March 
15-  _ _ 

Central  Rural  School  Districts 
Increasing 

HE  best  answer  to  the  so-called  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  and  others  who  fought' 
the  passage  of  the  New  York  State  Central 
School  Act  is  the  fact  that  so  many  communities, 
are  voting  almost  unanimously  to  centralize  under 
this  law. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  a  group  of 
rural  districts  about  Earlville,  New  York,  voted 
128  to  1  for  a  central  school;  the  community 
of  Cazenovia  voted  333  to  28  recently ;  and  the 
community  of  Guilford  161  to  12.  There  are 
more  than  seventy  such  districts  in  the  State 
that  have  been  formed  since  the  passage  of  the 
law  in  1925,  and  the  demand  on  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  aid  in  laying  out  central  districts  is 
greater  than  the  Department  can  meet.  In  fact, 
the  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  go  slowly  and 
make  absolutely  sure  that  the  rural  residents  in 
these  districts  really  wish  to  centralize  before  any 
action  is  taken.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  People 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  act  before 
voting  to  change. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  law  that  has  helped 
the  movement  is  the  provision  that  no  small  one- 
room  school  can  be  closed  for  the  small  pupils 
without  the  vote  of  the  people  who  actually  live 
in  the  district. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE  are  few  men  in  the  State  who  do 
more  real  work  for  agriculture  than  my 
friend,  Harry  Eppes,  better  known  as 
“Healthy”,  the  League  clown.  It  would  be  hard 
to  estimate  the  increased  'amount  of  milk  that 
“Healthy”  has  encouraged  consumers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  children,  to  use. 

In  spite  of  all  this  good  work,  however,  I  can¬ 
not  resist  the  opportunity  of  relating  an  incident 
that  happened  to  “Healthy”  in  a  hotel  fire  some 
time  ago. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given, 
“Healthy”  jumped  out  of  bed  and  joined  the 
group  that  was  watching  the  fire,  and  began 
laughing  and  chaffing  them  on  their  apparent 
excitement. 

“Why,  there  was  nothing  to  be  excited  about," 
he  said.  “Look  at  me.  I  took  my7  time  about  dress¬ 
ing,  strolled  around  the  room,  did  not  like  the 
knot  in  my  necktie,  so  tied  it  over  again— -that’s 
how  cool  1  was.” 

“Fine,”  said  one  of  the  others,  “but  if  you  were 
so  cool,  why  didn't  you  put  on  your  pants?” 
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Memories  of  a  Country  Doctor 

Other  Letters  on  Poor  Butter,  Dirt  Roads,  and  Potato  Grading 


1AM  seventy  years  old  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  a  little  infirm,  but  I 
manage  to  do  my  day’s  work  still, 
and  a  good  day’s  work. 

Times  and  conditions  have  changed 
for  me  and  for  all  country  doctors  in 
the  last  seventy  years.  Life  is  easy  now 
as  compared  with  what  it  meant  then, 
even  though  cars  often  give  trouble. 
Still,  when  I  look  back  over  the  forty- 
eight  years  since  I  received  my  diplo¬ 
mas,  the  first  twenty-eight  of  them 
seem  like  some  dreadful  nightmare.  I 
and  my  wife  often  wonder  how  we  ever 
managed  to  live  through  them.  I  could 
not  have  without  her,  that  is  very  sure. 

The  roads  were  horrible,  and  the  help 
still  worse.  I  had  to  keep  three  horses, 
and  even  at  that  would  often  have  to 
hire  a  fourth  for  a  month  or  so  in  win¬ 
ter.  Of  course,  one  had  to  keep  a 
groom;  if  he  were  a  decent  man,  he 
wanted  high  wages,  and  in  two  or 
three  months  some  rich  man  would 
steal  him  from  you.  Usually  they  were 
average,  which  meant  that  very  fre¬ 
quently  they  disappeared  on  pay  day 
and  stayed  away  for  two  or  three  days, 
occasionally  longer,  returning  down  and 
out  and  sick  from  a  big  drunk.  During 
that  time,  I  had  to  harness  and  unhar¬ 
ness,  feed  and  water  three  times  a  day, 
bed  them  down  at  night,  clean  up  the 
stable  in  the  morning  and  get  the  rigs 
out.  I  always  drove  two  with  a  pole  in 
the  winter. 


two  eldest  sons’,  and  that  necessitated 
clearing  everything  out  of  the  barn.  So 
I  came  across  my  old  set,  or  one  of  the 
pair  we  had,  and  I  am  sending  it  to 
you.  It  is  certainly  over  forty  years  old, 
and  has  been  repaired  more  than  once, 
I  have  had  it  wiped  over  with  castor 
oil  and  think  it  will  be  of  use  for  a 
good  many  more  drives. 

I  have,  I  am  afraid,  strained  your 
patience  with  this  long  epistle,  but  I 
will  add  that  the  sound  of  the  old  bells 
woke  up  memories  in  my  heart  of  by¬ 
gone  years  of  suffering  and  sorrow 
tempered  by  many  blessings,  best  of 
all  one  of  the  best  wives  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  all  turned  out  well. 

In  those  old  days  we  loved  our  horses. 
Except  for  the  difficulty  of  getting 
grooms  nowadays  and  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  get  over  the  ground  now, 
I  would  gladly  have  the  old  days  back. 

Please  accept  the  old  sleigh  bells 
with  my  best  wishes. 

— Lewis  H.  Brown,  M.D. 

Editors  Note — The  letter  which  we  pub¬ 
lish  above  was  addressed  to  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist.  There  is  no  other  class  or 
profession  in  America  that  has  rendered 
better  service  to  its  fellows  than  country 
doctors.  It  is  too  bad  that  these  splendid 
citizens  are  growing  less  in  number  in  the 
land. 

*  *  * 


Low  Fees  But  Low  Expenses  Hard  To  Get  Good  Butter 


For  two  or  three  months  the  weather 
hovered  around  from  twenty  degrees 
above  down  to  near  zero,  occasionally 
dropping  a  little  below.  When  calling  at 
patients’  homes,  one  had  to  blanket  and 
unblanket  the  horses,  which  was  no 
joke  with  the  temper¬ 
ature  way  down.  I 
have  had  my  fingers 
stick  to  the  metal 
parts  of  the  harness 
and  get  blistered. 

Fees  were  only  one- 
half  what  they  are 
now,  and  expenses 
about  the  same  rate. 

I  have  bought  the 
best  of  coal  for  $4.50 
and  $5.00  a  ton  deliv¬ 
ered;  best  of  hay  de¬ 
livered,  $10;  wood,  of 
which  we  burnt  a  lot, 

$4.00  to  $5.00  a  cord, 
stove  lengths,  and 
honest  measure,  and 
now  we  pay  $6.00  to 
$8.00  a  load,  about 
one-fifth  of  a  cord; 
milk  was  5  cents  a 
quart,  if  we  fetched 
it,  8  cents  if  the  farm¬ 
er  delivered  it;  eggs, 

10  to  25  cents  a  dozen, 
all  the  year  round, 
and  so  on. 

For  many  years 
now  I  have  subscribed 
—and  three  of  my 
children  who  live  in 
the  city  now  coming 
home  week  ends,  also 
subscribe— to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

Although  I  know 
nothing  of  farming, 
i  always  read  i{ 
through,  as  does  mjf 
wife. 


I  HAVE  read  the  piece  by  O.  Hanson 
entitled  “Man  Versus  Monkey”  and 
should  like  to  explain  one  reason  why 
people  prefer  oleo  to  butter,  as  I  have 
asked  a  great  many  people  here  about 
the  butter  they  buy  (all  farm  people). 


We  used  butter  entirely  until  we 
were  unable  to  get  any  decent  butter. 
All  I  have  talked  with  do  not  like 
creamery  butter  because  of  the  lack  of 
salt.  It  will  not  keep  half  the  time,  it 
is  tainted  when  we  get  it  home,  and 
butter  is  ruined  when  worked  over  to 
add  salt. 

I  am  a  butter  maker,  made  and  sold 
in  this  town  for  over  a  year,  but  ten 
pounds  flood  the  market  and  at  the 
present  time  the  stores  will  not  buy 
farmer’s  butter — there  is  too  much 
kick,  they  claim,  and  not  enough  mak¬ 
ing  it  now  to  supply  the  demand.  I 
think  if  the  creameries  would  use  more 
salt,  more  people  will  use  more  bfitter. 

—Mrs.  J.  E.  C. 

Editor's  Note — Mrs.  J.  E.  C.  is  perfectly 
right  when  she  says  it  is  difficult  to  get 
good  butter.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  farmer  can  offer  any  excuse, 
however  good,  for  eating  oleomargarine, 
thus  competing  with  his  own  product.  If 
farmers  would  substitute  butter  for  the 
oleomargarine  that  they  now  consume 
there  would  be  no  surplus  of  dairy 
products. 

*  *  * 

Wants  the  Auto  License 
Year  Shorter 

I  WISH  to  ask  for  your  assistance  in 
obtaining  an  amendment  to  the  Motor 
Vehicle  law  for  a  three-fourths  year 
license  for  cars  and  trucks  to  begin 
April  1st  or  each  year. 

Do  you  think  it  right  and  fair  for 
farmers  living  back  on  the  dirt  roads 
away  from  the  state  and  county  high¬ 
ways  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  a  whole 
year’s  license  on  a  car  or  truck  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  the  use  of  it  from  the  time 


Good  for  Many 
More  Drives 

I  noticed  last  year 
a  request  from,  I 
think,  yourself  that  if 
one  of  your  readers 
had  a  set  of  sleigh 
hells  you  would  like 
to  have  them.  Well,  I 
knew  we  had  a  set 
somewhere,  but  could 
not  locate  them.  I  am 
having  a  big  barn  I 
have  on  the  place  re¬ 
floored  with  concrete 
for  my  cars  and  my 


LOSING  OUT  SALE 

Having  been  asked  to  leave  the  county,  I  will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  at  my  farm,  (the 

Sheriff  can  give  you  the  location,)  on 

SOMDAY,  MAY  b,  1930 

Beginning  promptly  at  1:30  g.m.,  the  following  property,  N.G. 

Horses,  Mules  &c:- 

One  spavined  mare,  coming  twenty;  1  bay  horse,  weight  about  400;  1  baying  dog;  1  saw  horse,  works 
single  or  double;  1  grey  gelding,  blind  in  one  eye;  1  sorrel  horse,  completely  broken;  1  running  horse,  has 
glanders;  1  mare  mule  with  colt  by  side;  1  wicked  filly,  has  poll  evil;  1  pedigreed  Aberdeen  Stallion  imported 
in  1901;  1  Hack  with  measley  points  and  smooth  mouth,  sired  about  fifteen  years  ago  by  nobody  knows  who, 
but  damned  by  everybody  ever  since. 

Cows  and  Cattle:- 

12  milch  cows,  all  good  kickers  and  some  good  milkers;  7  yearling  heifers,  coming  three  in  the  spring; 
2  brood  cows,  with  milking  machines  attached;  1  Poland  China  bull  calf,  soon  be  four;  3  calves  with  military 
heels. 

Shoats  and  Hogs:- 

One  hired  man,  gone  thirty,  a  pig  for  gravy;  2  old  bores  about  80,  still  spry. 

Farm  &  Home  Machinery:- 


One  rolling  pin,  tested  hard  wood;  1  sewing  machine,  a  Singer,  and  1  Canary  also  a  singer;  1  tractor, 
with  mortgage  attachments;  1  five-shovel  cultivator,  now  has  three;  2  bull  rakes,  1  bull  fiddle,  a  lot  of  bull 
frogs  ‘and  a  go-devil;  1  sulky  rake  and  1  sulky  wife;  1  deLaval  hay  loader;  1  Deere  plow  and  other  dear 
machinery;  1  Gillette  corn  harvester;  1  Ford  coin  separator;  1  road  drag,  never  used;  1  rope  harness  with 
repairs  to  match;  1  talking-machine,  mother-in-law  variety;  1  side  board  in  the  house  and  one  on  the 
wagon,  makes  two;  1  saw-buck  and  one  buck-saw — neither  saw  will  saw  but  both  bucks  will  buck;  25  rods 
of  chicken  wire,  some  lace  and  other  hobbles;  1  perambulator,  good  as  new,  1  lawn  mower,  used  once;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  foot,  lawn  and  garden  hose,  and  then  some — 

Other  Odds  and  Ends:- 


One  Hampshire  ram,  with  detachable  rims;  2  ewes  with  little  wees  by  side;  several  other  sheep  and  a 
quantity  of  sheep  sorrel;  1  Billy  goat,  a  goatee  and  three  Nannies;  2  swarms  of  bees  and  a  cattle  pony 
that  has  the  hives;  1  barrow  fit  to  butcher,  and  l  wheelbarrow  fit  for  nothing;  1  Durock  rooster  with  more 
pip  than  pep;  4  dozen  Delusion  hens,  some  sitting,  some  setting,  some  laying  and  some  lieing;  2  dozen  spring 
pullets,  just  going  into  their  second  molt;  1  single  comb  Jersey  Red  hired  girl — (Some  chicken.)  A  few  ducks 
and  ducklings,  but  I  reserve  my  guinea. 

*  -  r 

TERMS: — Cash.  Balance  good  certified  checks.  . 

LUNCH: — It  will  be  after  dinner  when  you  come,  and  before  supper  when  you  go,  so  just  forget  about 
that. 

COL.  H.  I.  PRICE,  Auctioneer.  I.  B.  GOING,  Owner. 

M.  Y.  BANKER,  Clerk. 


the  roads  are  fit  to  use  a  car  on  until 
July  1st,  or  go  without  its  use  until 
that  time? 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
average  year,  most  dirt  roads  in  this 
State  are  not  in  suitable  condition  to 
use  a  car  on,  but  under  the  present  law 
a  farmer  and  anyone  else  situated  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions  must  pay  for 
a  whole  year  license  in  order  to  use  it 
from  April  1st  to  July  1st,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  this  is  very  unfair. 

I  trust  Governor  Roosevelt  would 
give  the  farmers  consideration  if  an 
amendment  were  passed  by  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  hope 
you  will  use  your  influence  to  get  it 
through.  — M.P.H. 

Editor's  Note — We  most  certainly  do 
agree  with  the  sentiments  in  the  above 
letter,  that  dirt  road  farmers  have  been 
paying  for  more  road  service  than  they 
receive.  That  is  the  reason  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  active  for  years  in 
trying  to  get  help  for  improving  the  dirt 
roads. 

*  *  * 

Are  Long  Island  Potatoes 
Losing  Ground? 

Daniel  Dean’s  article  in  the  last 
copy  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  on  potato  grading,  etc.,  was  read 
with  much  interest  by  me. 

In  reference  to  upstate  potatoes  not 
being  sold  in  the  upstate  cities,  this 
condition  is  true  on  Long  Island  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Long  Island  potatoes.  They  are 
losing  ground  on  account  of  haphazard 
grading  and  poor  eating  quality. 

Long  Island  potatoes  were  entered 
into  competition  with  potatoes  grown 

_ _  in  other  sections 

by  the  Long  Island 
PotatoGrowers’ 
Association 
of  Suffolk  County.  I 
have  been  striving  for 
years  to  get  the  Nas¬ 
sau  County  farmers 
to  organize  a  coopera¬ 
tive  to  handle  their 
product,  but  they 
claim  the  market  is 
so  near  there  is  no 
need.  There  is  more 
need  today  than  ever. 
Some  stock  that  is 
sent  to  market  might 
better  be  fed  to  hogs. 

My  sales  of  farm 
produce,  covering  ten 
villages  on  Long 
Island  have  shown 
me  conclusively  that 
farmers  need  honest¬ 
ly  conducted  cooper- 
a  t  i  v  e  associations. 
Sweet  corn,  the  past 
season,  was  very 
scarce  and  poor. 
Farmers  beat  the 
price  down  to  l  cent 
per  ear.  In  order  for 
me  to  get  $3.  per  hun¬ 
dred,  I  had  to  grade 
to  100  per  cent,  and 
had  hard  work  to 
convince  the  merch¬ 
ant  of  the  quality. 
Some  would  not  even 
look  at  the  stock. 

I  am  selling  Maine 
potatoes  in  two  sizes, 
smallest  2(4  inch  at 
4  pounds  for  25 
cents.  The  quality  I 
can  guarantee. 

I  think  Mr.  Dean’s 
suggestion  to  develop 
1,000  farmers  that 
will  raise  and  ship 
quality  potatoes  will 
help  the  upstate  po¬ 
tato  market.  I  think, 
though,  a  cooperative 
selling  agency  will  be 
necessary. — L.  L.  G. 
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Last  year  a  prophecy 
. .  .this  year, 

PROVED  PERFORMANCE 


LAST  YEAR  we  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  fer¬ 
tilizer— our  NPK 
series,  both  con¬ 
taining  45%  avail¬ 
able  plant  food :  one 
containing  9%  ni¬ 
trogen,  27%  phos- 


NEK 

CROWTH- MATURITY- HEALTH 


A- HIGHLY  •  CONCENTRATED 
PLANT  FOOD 


ARMOUR-FE  UTILIZER-WORKS 

CHICAGO  USA 


on  potatoes  and 
other  heavily  fertil¬ 
ized  crops. 

NPK  fertilizers 
are  made  under  the 
most  careful  scien¬ 
tific  direction  and 
control.  They  have 


phoric  acid  and  9%  potash; 
and  the  other  9%  nitrogen, 
18%  phosphoric  acid  and  18% 
potash. 

Many  farmers  used  it  under 
average  farm  conditions.  Re¬ 
ports  from  these  show  it  to  be 
practical  and  economical.  For 
example,  one  potato  grower 
compared  it  with  a  home- 
mixed  fertilizer  and  showed 
a  net  gain  of  $28.62  per  acre 
by  using  NPK. 

NPK  fertilizer  is  in  splendid 

mechanical  condition,  free 

\  / 

from  lumps,  is  not  sticky  and 
is  easily  applied  with  present 
fertilizer  distributing  attach¬ 
ments.  Farmers  are  using 
from  small  quantities  per 
acre  on  corn  to  nearly  1000  lbs. 


the  correct  ratios  of  plant 
foods  for  different  soils  and 
crops,  insuring  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion — a  factor  which  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  plants  as  to  animals. 

With  NPK  fertilizer  the  crop 
is  assured  of  timely  and  com¬ 
pletely  available,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  plant  food.  NPK  is  a 
forward  step  in  increasing  soil 
fertility.  It  improves  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  crops,  increases  the  yield, 
decreases  growing  costs  and 
improves  the  market  value. 

There  is  an  Armour  dealer 
near  you  who  is  ready  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  and  to  supply  your 
needs.  If  you  do  not  know  his 
name,  write  us  and  we  will 
name  you  prices  in  quantities 
as  small  as  a  100-pound  bag. 


President 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Dept.  108,  111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  name  price  (delivered  f  . . . 

at  my  R.  R.  Station)  of  .  .  I  •  •  • 


.bags  NPK  9-27-9 
.bags  NPK  9-18-18 


Name_ 


Street  ISo._ 


R.F.D. 


Town. 


State 


A.  A  Is  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


About  Farm  Work  and  Farm  Prices 


C.  Barritt 


Except  for  one 
thaw  during  the 
first  week,  January  has  been  a  cold 
wintry  month,  with  comparatively  little 
snow  but  plenty  of  wind  and  relatively 
low  temperatures.  It  has  not  been  a 

good  month  in 
which  to  work  out¬ 
side  on  account  of 
many  blustery 
days.  As  a  result 
comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  pruning  has 
been  done  general¬ 
ly.  It  has  been  a 
good  month  to  sit 
by  the  fire,  to  at¬ 
tend  farm  meet¬ 
ings,  local  and 
state-wide,  and  to 
tinker  with  inside 
jobs. 

In  spite  of  the  weather,,  by  making 
good  use  of  every  possible  pruning  day, 
we  have  twenty-five  percent  of  our 
pruning  done.  We  have  been  pruning 
young  Baldwin  trees  (22  years)  so  far 
and  emphasing  thinning  of  the  tops 
and  sides.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of 
poorly  colored  small  inferior  apples  in 
the  center  and  lower  part  of  the  tree 
is  a  top  so  dense  as  to  keep  sunlight 
out.  Such  a  dense  top  also  gradually 
kills  off  lower  and  inside  branches  or 
forces  them  upward  into  a  high  tree. 
We  want  to  keep  our  trees  low  and 
open. 

Saw  or  Shears  for  Pruning 

In  former  years  we  have  used  the 
long  handled  (2  foot)  shears  to  cut 
suckers  and  to  thin  lower  branches. 
Observation  of  old  cuts  has  convinced 
me  that  the  saw  is  a  better  pruning 
tool.  One  cannot  cut  close  enough  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  larger  limbs  with  the 
shears.  Both  the  short  stub  and  the 
upward  slanting  nature  of  the  cut  of 
the  shears  prevent  a  quick  clean  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  wound.  And  such  a  cut 
leaves  a  lower  ring  of  growth  around 
the  stub  from  which  several  new  suck¬ 
ers  are  likely  to  spring.  On  the  other 
hand  the  saw  cuts  close  leaving  a 
cleaner  wound  which  heals  better.  If 
the  saw  cut  is  properly  made  it  de- 
stroyes  the  adventitious  buds  at  the 
base  of  the  sucker  or  sprout  and  thus 
prevents  resuckering  at  this  point,  and 
reduces  the  total  amount  of  sucker 
growth. 

The  price  of  late  northern  Danish 
cabbage  has  held  up  remarkably  well. 
It  has  been  much  higher  than  most 
observers  expected,  steadily  rising 
since  the  first  of  the  year  to  as  high 
as  forty  dollars.  This  enabled  growers 
and  shippers  who  stored  twenty  dollar 
cabbage  to  come  out  with  a  profit 
even  after  taking  a  twenty  to  thirty 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


per  cent  shrinkage 
and  paying  storage, 
This  is  a  condition  which  the  facts  on 
hand  in  December  did  not  warrant  one 
in  expecting  and  is  apparently  due  to 
new  and  revised  facts. 

Most  of  us  did  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  movement  of  the  late 
Domestic  crop  at  the  high  prices  was 
exceptionally  early  and  that  this  stim¬ 
ulated  a  greater  movement  of  Danish 
stock  in  the  fall  than  was  realized  or 
usual.  Prices  were  good  then  and  the 
future  price  outlook  not  too  good.  The 
result  was  that  the  Danish  cabbage  on 
hand  January  1,  1930,  was  only  18  per¬ 
cent  of  the  estimated  crop  as  compared 
with  26  percent  in  1929  and  55  percent 
in  the  heavy  crop  year  of  1927,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  On  top  of  this  the  acreage 
of  cabbage  in  the  fall,  early  and  second 
early  groups  of  states,  appears  to  be 
16  percent  less  than  in  1929.  Moreover, 
Texas  cabbage  has  just  been  reported 
seriously  injured  by  the  freeze  of  the 
last  week  in  January.  All  these  fac¬ 
tors  have  tended  to  hold  the  price  \up 
beyond  normal  expectations.  1929  has 
proved  to  be  another  good  cabbage 
year.  This  is  three  in  succession  now 
and  is  pretty  likely  to  stimulate  heavy 
planting  in  1930.  It  '  will  be  well  to 
watch  intentions  to  plant  carefully. 

About  Egg  Prices 

The  price  of  eggs  which  began  to  go 
down  even  earlier  than  usual  last  fall, 
has  held  up  rather  better  than  usual, 
and  longer  relative  to  the  past  two 
years,  during  January.  There  are  so 
many  factors  which  enter  into  egg 
prices  now  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  comparisons.  Grades  have  been 
split  into  many  new  ones  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  grade  and  its  origin  have  much 
to  do  with  prices.  Whether  one  is  re¬ 
tailing  of  wholesaling,  to  whom  and 
how,  also  makes  much  difference  in 
price.  It  is  interesting,  too,  how  cold 
weather  and  had  stormy  spells  affect 
the  supply  of  western  eggs  and  change 
prices  temporarily.  Local  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  the  guiding  factor  in 
prices,  but  rather  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  relative  supply  of  West¬ 
ern  eggs. 

Like  so  many  of  our  other  products, 
our  poorly  graded  eggs  suffer  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  well  graded  Pacific  | 
Coast  eggs.  If  our  eggs  were  as  care¬ 
fully  graded  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
we  should  not  be  able  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
tant  shipper  out  of  our  markets.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  human  nature.  The 
Western  poultryman  has  to  grade  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  afford  to  ship  anything 
but  the  best  such  distances.  We  can 
sell  almost  any  grade  of  eggs  usually 
at  some  living  price.  Will  it  ever  be 
different  ?— Hilton,  N.  Y.  Feb.  1,  1930. 


Dealer’s  Name_ 


This  picture  shows  the  result  of 
fertilizer  on  the  quality  and  yield  of 
berries.  The  berries  in  the  glass  dish 
at  the  left  came  from  a  field  where  no 
fertilizer  was  used.  The  yield  with  culls 
taken  out  was  139  crates  per  acre, 
there  were  10  per  cent  culls  and  it  took 
132  berries  to  make  a  quart. 

The  berries  in  the  middle  container 
came  from  a  field  fertilized  with  653 
pounds  of  a  4-10-4  fertilizer  per  acre. 
The  yield  was  197  acres;  there  were 


I’hoto,  Courtesy  Better  Crops  with  riant  Kootl 

only  7  per  cent  culls  and  it  required 
110  berries  to  make  a  quart. 

The  berries  in  the  dish  at  the  right 
were  from  a  field  which  yielded  220 
crates.  There  were  3  per  cent  culls  and 
it  required  but  87  berries  to  make  a 
quart.  This  field  received  the  same 
treatment  as  the  one  which  yielded  197 
crates,  except  that  in  addition  to  the 
653  pounds  of  fertilizer  an  additional 
application  of  a  potash  carrier  wa* 
made. 


•  •  • 


For  farm  work  this  Spring 


for  economical  service  through  many  seasons 


i 


The  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor 


THE  FORDSON  —  whose  reputation  is  estab¬ 
lished  —  is  now  available  through  a  local  dealer 
•  .  .  available  embodying  the  following  distinc¬ 
tively  modern  tractor  features. 

An  engine  that  develops  30  horse-power  at  one 
thousand  revolutions  per  minute.  High-tension 
magneto  with  enclosed  starter  coupling  to  insure 
easy  starting.  Hot-spot  manifold  and  carburetor 
for  gasoline.  Cooling  system  with  water  pump 
driven  by  a  V-type  fan  belt.  An  air  washer  that 
holds  17  quarts  of  water. 

Other  features  include  a  filter  to  separate 
grit  and  carbon  from  the  oil  in  the  lubrication 
system.  Transmission  fitted  with  large,  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Large  gear  has  double  bearing  mounting. 


Sixteen-plate,  multiple-disc  transmission  brake 
with  increased  plate  surface.  Rear-wheel  bear¬ 
ing  lubricated  automatically.  Gears  that  shift 
easily  from  increased  release  movement. 

Coil-type  front  spring.  Heavier  rear-wheel 
fenders  and  platform.  Heavy,  sheet-metal  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  Heavier,  stronger,  one-piece  front 
wheels.  Still  other  features  optional  at  extra 
cost  are:  a  fly-ball  governor,  pulley,  lighting 
system  powered  by  a  generator  driven  from  the 
fan  belt,  extra  long  cleets  for  rear  wheels,  and 
extension  rims. 

All  these  features  together  with  reliability, 
economy  and  long  life.  A  local  dealer  will  demon* 
strate  its  farm  advantages  to  you. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

I 
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That  Is  Why  Kolodusts  Give 
10  Times  Surer  Crop  Protection 

IEADING  fruit  growers  know  that  Kolodusts  are  the  most 
*  effective  dusts  they  have  ever  used — continuous  exper¬ 
ience  has  convinced  them.  And  today  many  of  these  same 
fruit  growers  are  wanting  an  explanation:  they  ask,  “What 
is  the  chemical  reason  for  the  extremely  high  toxic  proper¬ 
ties  of  Kolodusts?  ’  ’ 

The  Fusing  Process 

Kolodusts,  of  course,  are  not  made  by  ordinary  grinding  and 
mixing — this  would  give  only  a  common  dust.  In  the  pat¬ 
ented  chemical  process,  sulphur  is  fused  into  Bentonite.  This 
Bentonite-Sulphur  is  the  super-active  ingredient  of  Kolo¬ 
dusts.  It  is  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  seen  under  a  high  power 
microscope,  and  is  extremely  toxic. 

When  applied  to  the  foliage,  Bentonite-Sulphur  forms  a 
sticky,  gelatinous  film.  This  gradually  dries,  and  transforms 
itself  into  a  colloid  of  the  irreversible  type.  That  is  to  say, 
when  once  dried  on  the  foliage  it  is  thereafter  non-wettable 
and  will  not  wash  off. 

These  chemical  properties  of  Bentonite-Sulphur  give  to 
Kolodusts  a  toxicity  at  least  10  times  greater  than  any  other 
known  sulphur  dust.  Careful  tests  prove  it!  No  wonder  it  is 
the  choice  of  scientific  fruit  growers. 

Send  for  complete  information  and  samples 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

202  Elizabeth  Street,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

"Niagara  Kolodusts 


NORTHERI^MICHIGAN  RUSSETS— PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  COBBLERS 
AND  MOUNTAINS— NEW  YORK  RUSSETS  AND  RURALS 

High-yielding  strains— Officially  inspected  and  certified.  Let  us  quote  prices  on 
your  requirements  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds. 

Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


DIBBLE’S 


tested  Seed  Oats 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT,  average  weight 
40  lbs. 

DIBBLE’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  weighs 
around  38  lbs. 

Both  varieties  extremely  productive  with 
thin  hulled  grain  and  stiff  straw. 

Last  year,  a  normal  year  for  Oats,  we  sold 
46,000  bushels  without  a  dissatisfied  customer 
so  far  as  we  know.  Last  summer  was  a  bad 
one  for  the  Oat  crop  and  seed  Oats  of  good 
quality  were  never  so  scarce  as  now  during 
the  last  15  years.  We  have 

60,000  BUSHELS 

Thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded,  purity  99%, 
average  germination  97%  for  this  spring’s 
trade  and  will  sell  every  bushel  quickly  at  our 
low  price 

$1.00  A  BUSHEL,  bags  free  of  course. 
You  do  not  have  to  pay  $1.25-$1.50  or  $2.00 
a  bushel  for  Seed  Oats,  certainly  no  better 
than  ours  and  perhaps  not  so  good.  Be  thrifty, 
send  for  Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price 
List  and  samples  and  be  convinced. 

“ All  that  is  newest  and  best  in  Farm  Seeds.” 
Use  the  Coupon  below  or  a  Postal  Card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Boa  C,  Honeoye  Fall,,  N.  Y. 
Send  Catalog,  Price  List  and  samples  of  Oats. 

Name . . . - . - . 

Address  _ — . - . . 


With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Do  We  Need  a  Potato 
Grading  Law? 

Editor’s  Note — Upstate  New  York  potato 
growers  are  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
a  potato  grading  law.  On  the  one  side  of 
the  argument  is  the  great  need  of  some 
action  to  improve  the  quality  of  potatoes 
marketed  so  as  to  meet  outside  com¬ 
petition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  potato 
grading  law  ivould  work  hardship  on  the 
small  growers. 

What  is  the  answer ? 

We  ivrote  a  few  prominent  growers  and 
received  the  following  letters  giving  sug¬ 
gestions  for  meeting  outside  Competition. 

THE  grading  and  marketing  of  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  on  the  minds  of 
many  men  in  this  community  for  a 
long  time,  but  some  of  us  have  felt 
that  a  strict  law  would  work  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  many  of  the  growers. 

Ontario  County  ranks  well  up  in  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  grown,  but  the 
soil  varies  so  much  that  we  have  many 
qualities.  For  that  reason,  we  need  a 
good  grading  law  to  give  quality  the 
place  it  deserves. 

It  is  human  nature  to  sell  anything 
we  have,  for  as  much  as  we  can  get; 
but  the  man  who  has  good  quality 
should  not  be  penalized  by  the  care¬ 
less  grower.  The  only  way  to  govern 
this  is  to  have  some  laws  and  educate 
the  grower  to  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  have  too 
strict  a  law,  but  I  think  the  growers 
should  get  together  and  work  out  some 
definite  rules,  or  else  we  will  be  out  of 
the  potato  business.  The  Farm  Bureaus 
in  the  counties  where  potatoes  are 
grown  to  any  extent  could  have  meet¬ 
ings  and  demonstrations,  to  create 
more  sentiment  on  the  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  work 
out  something  definite  in  the  near 
future. — J.  L.  S.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Will  the  Consumer  Pay 
For  Quality? 

SOME  queer  things  happened  today 
which  I  feel  you  should  hear  about. 
Recently  we  packed  a  carload  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  15-pound  bags.  These  were 
put  up  from  a  bin  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  graded  and  would  probably 
pass  shipping  point  inspection  without 
regrading.  However,  we  threw  out  16 
per  cent  in  putting  up  this  car.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  away  for  most  of  the  time 
for  several  weeks,  and  had  not  sold 
the  car.  Today,  a  buyer,  who  is  in  re¬ 
ality  a  trucker,  trucking  potatoes  into 
Buffalo,  looked  at  the  potatoes  and 
questioned  the  price  of  $1.60  per  bushel, 
taut  was  willing  to  pay  $1.40  per  bushel 
for  those  in  the  bin  from  which  these 
were  graded.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
buy  the  culls  which  we  had  thrown 
out  and  would  buy  these  at  $1.25  per 
bushel,  or  15  cents  discount  under  the 
price  of  ordinary  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes. 

As  a  grower,  I  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  people,  as  reflected  in  the 
attitude  of  the  buyer,  are  as  ready  to 
pay  for  quality  as  we  sometimes  think. 

However,  with  this  off  my  mind,  I 
really  do  believe  that  if  a  group  of  up¬ 
state  potato  growers  agreed  to  ship 
only  U.  S.  No.  l’s  or  better,  and  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  to  ship  nothing  under  this 
brand,  which  had  not  been  subject  to 
shipping  point  inspection,  we  would 
have  a  quality  of  potatoes  in  our  larger 
markets  of  which  we  would  not  be 
ashamed.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  time 
such  a  brand  would  command  a  prem¬ 
ium  over  ordinary  State  potatoes. 

This  would,  of  course,  require  the 
cooperation  of  shipping  point  inspec¬ 
tion  service,  in  that  possibly  the  men 
might  be  required  to  certify  as  to  a 
grade  better  than  U.  S.  No.  l’s. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that 
a  compulsory  potato  grading  law 
would  work  hardships  in  a  great  many 
sections  and  probably  the  same  results 
would  be  accomplished  through  a  vol¬ 
untary  organization  of  the  larger  ship¬ 
pers. — G.  F.  B.,  New  York. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

(  _ _  <  A 

Clcirl<  One  Horse 

Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  ol  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  ol  nearest 
dealers. 

771, 


"It’s  Fresh  Each  Tear ”  and 

.DATED  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 

CgOOD  UNTIU  DEC.  1ST.  1930  ) 


/-»L7  w/tr/nf/tl. 


t  year . 


LEGUME  GERMS  ARE  PERISHABLE 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  Farmer’s  Bulletin 
No.  1496  says:  “Keeping  bacteria  cultures  a  long  time  on 
shelves  of  seed  stores  may  easily  prove  harmful  even  to 
the  best  cultures.”  Before  each  new  season  opens  all  left  over 
NITRAGIN  is  returned  and  replaced.  Look  for  this  year’s  ex¬ 
piration  date— December  1, 1930.  Insist  on  NITRAGIN.  Order 
from  your  dealer  or  seed  catalog.  If  not  carried,  order  from  us 
direct,  stating  kind  of  seed  to  be  inoculated. 

Write  jor  free  booklet  on  Inoculation  of  Legumes. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  666  Notional  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Hoffman’s 

Farm  Seed 
Boo'll 


Clover 

Corn 

Oats 


Written  for  farmers. 
Beautifully  illustrated. 
Practical,  useful,  exact 
1  n  fo  rm  a  t  i  o  n  about 
Hoffman’s  S  e  eds. 
Shows  importance  of 
quality.  Clean,  no  foul 
weeds.  Sound,  hardy, 
germination  tested,  de¬ 
pendable.  Red  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  U.  S.  Ver¬ 
ified -origin. 


Potatoes 

XO  other  crops 


Send  today  for 
Free  Catalog 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC., 
Box  86,  Landisville, 
Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest,  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


’  ^  Pedigreed  by  a  53  year  record 
of  Super-Quality,  tested  for  abundant 
life,  guaranteed  by  a  money  back 
bond,  Maule  Seeds  are  outstandingly 
desirable.  Send  for  Maule’s  FREE 
Seed  Book  today,  and  learn  how  to 
have  a  gorgeous  garden  at  low  cost 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 


405  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Latest  in  Farm  Machinery 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


plows  are  attracting  attention  as  a 
means  of  burying  trash.  The  advent  of 
the  corn-borer  problem  has  directed 
interest  toward  the  question  of  “clean” 
plowing. 

Field  cultivators  have  been  used  in 
the  northwest  and  Canada  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  last  summer  they  en¬ 
tered  stages  farther  south  and  east  in 
large  numbers.  These  tools  may  be 
used  either  with  stiff  shank  shovels, 
or  spring  teeth.  When  the  former  style 
is  employed,  the  shovels  used  are  or¬ 
dinarily  wide  sweeps,  known  as  “duck- 
feet.”  Users  of  field  cultivators  prefer 
the  duckfoot  sweeps  for  summer  fal¬ 
lowing  particularly,  as  they  keep  the 
soil  in  a  mellow  condition  and  control 
ordinary  field  weeds. 

For  making  an  especially  strong 
stand  against  weeds,  however,  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  spring  teeth  are 
the  deadlier  weapon.  Machinery  makers 
have  designed  a  long  curved  tooth 
which  tears  at  the  roots  of  perennial 
weeds,  and  leaves  them  on  the  surface, 
in  a  mutilated  condition. 

In  eastern  potato  growing  sections, 
farmers  have  found  a  valuable  tool  in 
the  orchard  harrow  or  “jostler”.  This 
implement,  a  cross  between  a  subsoil- 
er  and  a  weeder,  gets  down  into  the 
subsoil  and  breaks  up  any  crust  or 
hardpan  which  may  be  forming. 

Much  Expected  of  Rotary  Hoe 

The  rotary  hoe  was  used  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  for  cultivation  of  small  grain 
last  year  and  gave  such  favorable  re¬ 
sults  that  many  farmers  are  expected 
to  use  it  in  this  way  next  spring. 

Cultivating  attachments  were  the 
first  tools  to  be  used  on  row-crop  trac¬ 
tors.  Now  tractor  engineers  feel  that 
they  have  gotten  the  “bugs”  out  of 
planting  equipment,  also.  Three  and 
four  row  machines  are  available  and 
are  characterized  chiefly  by  their  com¬ 
pactness.  With  the  planter  attached  to 
the  tractor  frame,  it  is  plainly  in  sight 
of  the  operator,  and  may  be  driven  up 
close  to  fences  and  into  field  corners. 

Harvesting  of  farm  crops  has  always 
been  romanticized  and  glorified.  For 
proof  of  this  statement  consider  the 
case  of  Whittier’s  Maud  Muller,  paint¬ 
ings  such  as  “The  Gleaners”,  modern 
corn  shucking  contests,  and  the  com¬ 
bine’s  often-called,  “romantic  eastward 
march”.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
go  into  the  psychological  reasons  back 
of  this  fact.  The  point  is,  however,  that 
harvesting  equipment  is  much  in  the 
limelight  just  at  present. 

Harvesting  Machine  Greatly 
Improved 

Hay  production,  unlike  raising  of 
many  crops,  is  largely  harvest.  In  this 
field,  wide-cut  tractor  mowers  and  the 
side-delivery  rake  for  windrow  curing 
are  chief  points  of  interest.  A  two- 
speed  mower  which  may  be  regulated 
according  to  density  of  the  hay  also 
created  favorable  comment. 

Wl  cannot  even  leave  the  lowly  but 
important  potato  out  of  the  harvest 
picture,  for  newly  developed  diggers 
have  decreased  the  expense  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  a  great  extent.  Two-row  tractor 
—powered  machines,  and  a  combined 
digger  and  sacker  are  the  newest,  with 
one-row  machines  still  holding  the 
greater  volume  in  numbers. 

Along  the  lines  of  potato  growing, 
there  is  a  long  list  of  new  machinery. 
Briefly,  this  list  includes  power  take¬ 
off  sprayers  in  sizes  ranging  up  to  ten 
rows;  two  and  three  row,  automatic 
and  semi-automatic  planters;  a  new 
plan  of  shallow  covering  which  pro¬ 
motes  quicker  germination  and  hardier, 
disease-resistant  plants,  and  a  special 
weeder  which  attaches  to  the  tractor 
drawbar,  and  tears  out  small  weeds 
but  does  no  harm  to  the  potato’s  stems 
and  leaves. 

While  tractor  power  for  silo  filling 
is  preferred  by  most  farmers,  never¬ 
theless,  silo-fillers  have  been  operat¬ 
ed  successfully  with  electric  motors, 
the  motor  being  mounted  on  the 
cutter  frame.  Either  a  chain  or 
tex-rope  drive  is  used  and  a  5 
or  7  y2  horse-power  unit.  Lowered 
speed  and  reduced  strain  on  the  cutter 
are  the  latest  tendency  in  operation. 


Owners  of  feed  mills  equipped  with 
elevating  fans  have  found  that  these 
fans  can  be  used  to  blow  grain  such  as 
oats  into  the  bin  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 
Another  new  feed  mill  feature  is  a 
jack  to  be  used  with  the  tractor.  Ham¬ 
mer  mills  may  be  operated  at  high 
speed  with  the  jack,  without  racing 
the  engine  or  use  of  a  small  pulley  on 
the  mill. 

Power  ventilation  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  barn  construction.  Electrical¬ 
ly  driven,  force  ventilators  are  used 
for  both  intake  and  outlet,  eliminating 
an  expensive  air-piping  system. 

The  foregoing  high  points  of  the 
past  farm  equipment  year  are  in  no 
sense  inclusive  of  every  development 
which  has  taken  place.  Other  items  of 
interest  which  have  been  evolved  may 
in  time  prove  to  be  revolutionary  in 
their  efforts. 

At  any  rate,  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  should  profit  by 
observance  of  what  is  taking  place.  For 
the  farmer  whose  interest  is  naturally 


keen,  the  local  implement  dealer’s 
spring  display  week  provides  a  ready 
means  of  viewing  those  machines  of  in¬ 
terest  to  his  particular  community. 
Ask  him  when  he  is  going  to  hold  his 
“open  house”. 
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Draipage  Cheaper  Than 
Farming  Wet  Spots 

AN  area  in  the  field  too  wet  to  farm 
does  more  than  waste  the  spot  of 
land  which  it  covers.  Such  irregularities 
also  waste  the  time  and  money  of  the 
farm  operator  because  he  must  plant 
around  them,  cultivate  around  them 
and  harvest  around  them.  One  farmer 
found  that  he  could  plant  corn  with  a 
two-row  planter  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
two  acres  an  hour  in  a  large  rectangu¬ 
lar  field  while  his  rate  of  planting  in  a 
small  triangular  field  was  only  1.2 
acres  per  hour. 

Enlarging  fields  and  eliminating  ir¬ 
regularities  do  much  to  increase  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  with  which  farm  equipment  can 
be  used.  Sometimes  this  rearrangement 
requires  pulling  of  stumps,  filling  of 
surface  ditches  and  draining  of  low 
spots  in  the  field. 


Potato 


Increases  Yield— Lowers  Labor  Cost 

p»ys  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  men  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertiliser  (if  desired),  core r a  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sires  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  tabor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

M  kk  Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You' 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  800 

Utica.  I»r.Y 


STANDARD  GARDENTRACTOR 


Plows  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Smalt  Farms, 
Seeds*  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
P||]Un»Aea  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

MowsHaul  OOES  4  MEN’S  WORK. 
gHtffT-Bwsacai talking  &  Riding  Equipment^ 

Free  Catalog— Does  Belt  Workf 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  P*.  New  York,  N.  Y 


2so>i  imestntu  lot. 


224  (jeuar  St. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


for  potatoes 


“Planted  10  acres — using  800  lbs.  Royster 
4-8-6 — yield  458  bushels  to  the  acre 
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HRpyster  for  potatoes 

This  year  on  twenty-five  acres  I 
had  a  certified  yield  of  400  to 
500  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

H.  C.  Andreics ,  Waterloo,  IS.  Y. 


u 


nfyyster  for  corn 

With  220  pounds  of  Royster’s, 
the  yield  was  71  bushels  of 
shelled  com  per  acre  of 
good,  bright  corn. 

C.  L.  Mergenthaler, 

Fostoria,  O. 


rRgyster  for  wheat 

This  year  my  Royster  fertilized 
wheat  will  average  at  least  40 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

W.  S.  Sheehan 
Kennett  Square,  Pa 


.  some  farmers  think  there  is  no  difference 
in  quality  between  two  brands  of  fertilizer  of 

the  same  analysis  .  .  .  I’ve  used  Royster  4  years 

% 

.  .  .  there  is  a  difference  .  .  .  you  put  extra  qual¬ 
ity  in  your  fertilizer.”  Clarence  Steiner  of  Pan¬ 
dora,  Ohio,  makes  that  statement  after  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  fine  potato  crop.  Insist  on  getting 
Royster’s  extra  quality — it’s  in  every  bag — put 
there  by  45  years  of  experience.  Finely  ground, 
well  mixed  and  aged,  excellent  mechanical  con¬ 
dition — that’s  Royster  fertilizer!  Use  it* 


^Rgyster 

FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 


THERE  IS  A  IZgyster  DEALER  near  you  -he  is  a  good  man  to  know 
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KELLYS’ 

Certified 
TREES 


Mean 

Better 

Profits 


Orchardists  of  national  rep¬ 
utation  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 
celebration  of  our  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  Year — 50  years  of 
conscientious  service.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

344  CHERRY  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Fruit 

For  Profit 

HARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  be»n  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
They  have  proved  hardy,  unusually  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  stock  is 
nationally  known. 

Our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  This  is  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  own  3, 000-acre  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Write  today  for  our  1930 
catalog,  describing  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’  big  commission.  High¬ 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  60  Berlin,  Maryland 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Growers  Meet 


FOLLOWING  closely  after  the  75th 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  Hudson 
Valley  members  met  at  Poughkeepsie, 
Jan.  29  to  31.  W.  J.  Hall  of  Lockport, 
newly  elected  president,  welcomed 
members  and  spoke  of  the  progress 
which  the  Society  has  made  since  its 
organization.  Mr.  Hall  mentioned  that 
cooperative  marketing  of  fruit  is  not 
working  as  well  in  the  East  as  it  is  in 
western  states.  With  an  efficient  co¬ 
operative  marketing  plan  he  believes 
that  the  marketing  problem  would  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  few  years. 

Apple  scab  control  in  1929  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  was  discussed  by  E.  V. 
Shear,  Jr.  Mr.  Shear  reported  that 
there  were  a  number  of  severe  infec¬ 
tions  and  although  effective  spraying 
cut  down  the  loss  in  many  orchards, 
there  were  a  few  in  which  the  loss 
was  pretty  close  to  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Control  methods  for  apple  scab 
were  outlined  by  the  speaker.  Mr. 
Shear  is  leaving  for  the  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Mr.  Fred  Vail  took  occasion 
to  speak  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Shear's 
work  and  to  present  him  with  a  gift 
as  a  tangible  expression  of  the  good 
will  of  the  Hudson  Valley  fruit  grow¬ 
ers. 

F.  G.  Mundinger  told  of  experiments 
conducted  last  summer  in  controlling 
the  apple  maggot  and  pear  midge. 

On  Thursday,  L.  C.  Anderson  of 
Hudson,  spoke  on  the  soils  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  with  particular  reference  to 
the  suitability  of  different  soils  for 
growing  apples.  Mr.  Anderson  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  bulletin  574  contains  more  de- 


T  h  i  s  ZS-p  age 

booklet  — 

“  SUNOCO  One 
Spray  Control  ” 
• —  contains  valu¬ 
able  information 
on  fruit  tree 
spraying  —  sent 
free  to  anyone 
interested  in  this 
subject.  Just  clip 
and  mail  coupon. 
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SUNOCO 

SPRAY 

is  now  delivered 
toyour 

Railroad  Station 
at  lower  prices 

Due  to  increased  sales  and  con¬ 
sequently  lowered  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  SUNOCO  Self  Emulsifying 
Spray  can  now  be  purchased  at 
lower  prices  than  ever  before.  A 
further  lowering  of  cost  is  brought 
about  by  the  price  now  being 
quoted  F'.O.B.  your  local  railroad 
station. 

This  is  welcome  news  to  the 
thousands  of  orchardists  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  who  have 
adopted  SUNOCO  as  the  best  con¬ 
trol  for  Aphis,  Red  Mite,  Scale  and 
Apple  Red  Bug. 

Sunoco  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  economy — now  it  saves  you 
more  money  than  ever  before. 

Consult  your  local  dealer  or  write 
for  descriptive  literature  and  prices 

SUNDCa 


tailed  information  on  fruit  growing  in 
the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  second  talk  of  the  morning  was 
given  by  Professor  A.  J.  Heinicke  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  spoke  on  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  orchards.  He  particularly  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  nitrogen, 
an  abundant  supply  of  which  causes 
large  green  leaves  which  are  able  to 
absorb  more  mineral  elements  from  the 
soil  and  manufacture  more  carbohy¬ 
drates.  He  also  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  hand  thinning  of  fruit  in  order  to 
get  a  product  of  higher  quality. 

Another  part  of  the  program  of 
special  interest  was  the  question  box 
where  growers  presented  their  pro¬ 
blems  for  discussion.  The  meetings  of 
the  Society  were  held  at  Vassar  College 
while  the  show  of  apples  and  equip¬ 
ment  was  housed  at  the  State  Armory. 
Apple  exhibits  were  judged  by  L.  M. 
Van  Alystyne,  and  Professors  Joseph 
Oskamp  and  G.  W.  Peck  of  the  State 
College. 

Why  Scab  Affects  Tops  of 
Trees  Most 

We  are  told  that  the  spores  of  the  apple 
scab  come  from  old  leaves  on  the  ground 
during  damp  weather.  We  have  noticed 
that  the  lower  limbs  of  the  trees  are 
usually  freer  of  scab  than  the  upper 
branches  which  would  seem  to  be  exactly 
opposite  from  what  is  expected.  What  is 
the  explanation  of  this? — C.L.,  New  York. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
spores  do  come  from  leaves  from 
the  previous  season’s  growth.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  the  lower  limbs  are  freer  of 
scab  is  probably  that  they  are  sprayed 
much  more  thoroughly  than  the  upper 
parts  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  only  more 
difficult  to  get  spray  to  the  upper 
branches,  but  there  is  considerable  drip 
from  the  upper  branches  to  the  lower 
so  that  they  cannot  help  but  be  more 
covered  with  spray  material.  The  top 
branches  also  grow  faster  and  the  new 
growth  which  is  not  covered  with  spray 
is  more  easily  infected  than  the  old 
growth. 

Most  Raspberries  Are  Self 
Fertile 

“Is  there  any  evidence  that  any  of  the 
bramble  fruits  do  better  where  two  varie¬ 
ties  are  planted  together  to  provide  for 
close  pollination?” — W.H.,  New  York. 

PRACTICALLY  all  the  commercial 
varieties  of  raspberries  are  self  fer¬ 
tile,  and  there  is  no  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  any  better  results 
are  secured  by  planting  two  varieties 
together.  Practically  all  blackberry 
varieties  are  also  self  fertile,  but  the 
varieties  McDonald,  Rathbun,  Spauld¬ 
ing  and  Wilson  do  better  if  they  are 
pollinated  with  some  other  variety. 
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SELF 

EMULSIFYING 


SPRAT 


MADE  BY  SUN  OIL  COMPANY 
PRODUCERS  OF  BLUE  SUNOCO  MOTOR  FUEL 


fruit  trees 

GRAPE  VINES 
BERRT  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening.  McIntosh 
Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet, 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven  Yel.  St 
John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet.  1 5c 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants,  25c  each. 

(IMG  Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
I"  .  productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
.  -  J?e»  price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
I  t*CW  Our  plants  come  direct  from  origins - 

’  ceopRPJ  tor’s  farm.  Prof.  Reeves.  Canadian 
(H»‘F  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 


Avoid  Sod  for  Strawberries 

Why  is  sod  land  never  recommended  for 
strawberries? — R.J.,  Pennsylvania. 

BECAUSE  white  grubs,  the  larvae  of 
the  June  beetle  usually  eat  many  of 
the  plants  when  set  out  on  sod  ground. 
Plowing  and  cultivating  for  a  year  de¬ 
stroys  many  white  grubs.  Then,  too, 
strawberries  need  plenty  of  humus  and 
a  cultivated  crop  the  year  before 
strawberries  are  set  out  gives  the  sod 
a  chance  to  rot. 


During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
growth  of  nut  trees.  Anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  may  well  write 
to  The  Nut  Grower,  Downington,  Pa., 
and  enclose  five  cents  for  a  little  cir¬ 
cular  entitled  “Nut  Trees  As  You  Like 
Them.”  This  circular  of  twelve  pages 
gives  authentic  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  growth  and  culture 
of  nut  trees  in  this  section. 


“The  Home  of  Good. 
|  Nursery 
"  Stock’RrftaHY  Id 


Yields 
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Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 


The  demand  for  health¬ 
giving  vegetables  is  grow¬ 
ing;  wayside  markets  open 
new  opportunities  for  quick, 
profitable  sales.  Use 

Isbell’s 

New  Seed  Annual 

for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information— -tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results— over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in 
natural  colors. 

Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 

Write  Today! 

A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from -grower 

E  rices  on  farm,  vegetable  and 
ower  seeds.  It’s  Free. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Growers 
175  Mechanic  St. 

JACKSON  (52)  MICH. 
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VEGETABLE-FLOWER-GARDEN  &  FIELD 

SEEDS 

Selected  and  packed  with  the 


same  care  that  has  made  their  excellent 
reputation  for  results  for  72  years  past. 

Order  your  1930  requirements  NOW  while 
our  stock  is  complete.  Special  offers  on 
packet  seeds!  Your  copy  of  our 

1930  CATALOG  IS  READY 

for  YOU.  Write  today.  This  finely  illustrated 
book — free  on  request — has  been  The  Farm 
er’s  “Buy  Book”,  the  House  Owner’s  Guide 
on  Seeds,  Agricultural.  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Supplies  for  72  years.  Write  for  YOUR  copy! 

KENDALL  AND  WHITNEY, 

62  Temple  Street,  Portland,  Maine 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen's 
Book  on  Strawberries— the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co- 

170  West  Market  St..  Salisbury.  Md: 

MASTODONiiS 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-N amr 
CERTIFIED  -Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO.  Box  A,  VINELAND.  N.  J- 
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FEEDING 

The 

LAND 


About  High  Analysis 
Fertilizer 

We  hear  quite  a  lot  about  high  analysis 
fertilizer.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  required 
to  buy  a  ton  of  material  which  may  con¬ 
tain  only  around  20%  of  plant  food  or 
less?  Why  is  it  not  possible  to  buy  some 
material  with  100%  of  plant  food? — J.K. 

THERE  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
cussion  along  the  line  you  mention 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  will  ever 
be  able  to  get  fertilizer  which  contains 
quite  100%  of  valuable  plant  food 
elements.  For  example,  nitrate  of  soda 
which  is  a  rather  common  carrier  of 
nitrogen  is  composed  of  the  elements 
sodium,  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Pure  ni¬ 
trogen  is,  of  course,  a  gas,  and  for  use 
as  fertilizer,  it  must  be  combined  with 
some  other  elements.  In  order  to  give 
100%  of  plant  food,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  combine  it  in  some  way  with 
phosphorus  or  potash  and  to  leave  out 
other  elements  entirely.  It  has  been 
possible  to  unite  ammonia  and  phos¬ 
phorus  but  even  here,  the  ammonia 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen 
which  cannot  be  called  plant  food. 
Superphosphate,  in  addition  to  the 
phosphorus,  which  is  the  important 
element,  contains  calcium,  sulphur,  hy¬ 
drogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  possible  but 
not  probable  that  some  day  we  may 
have  a  fertilizer  which  might  contain 
no  elements  except  those  actually  need¬ 
ed  for  plant  growth. 


Humus  Makes  Clay  Soil 
Work  Easier 

Why  do  some  soils  work  up  into  a  seed 
bed  so  much  more  easily  than  others  and 
why  does  a  given  field  sometimes  work 
more  easily  than  it  does  at  other  times  ? — 
L.W.,  New  York. 

OF  COURSE,  a  gravel  soil  works 
up  more  easily  than  a  clay  soil  and 
the  clay  soil  which  contains  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  vegetable  material 
will  work  up  much  more  readily  than 
one  which  lacks  in  humus.  In  fact  it 
is  possible  for  a  heavy  clay  soil  with 
very  little  humus  to  bake  down  so  that 
it  pretty  nearly  is  as  hard  as  a  con¬ 
crete  road.  Even  a  very  heavy  clay  soil 
will  work  up  into  a  friable  condition  if 
it  contains  just  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  to  get 
just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  and 
consequently  a  clay  soil  will  frequently 
work  up  into  a  lumpy  condition  which 
does  not  make  a  good  seed  bed. 


Lumpy  Superphosphate 

How  can  superphosphate  be  handled  so 
that  it  will  not  become  lumpy  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  in  the  drill? 

AS  superphosphate  is  now  manufac¬ 
tured,  it  should  remain  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  mechanical  condition.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  once  in  a  while  it  does  be¬ 
come  lumpy  and  very  difficult  to 
handle.  Where  it  is  kept  for  several 
weeks  before  applying,  it  should  be 
plied  either  on  a  board  floor,  or  if  piled 
on  a  concrete  floor,  boards  or  straw 
should  be  placed  under  the  bags.  Bags 
should  not  be  piled  to  any  great  height 
as  the  weight  on  the  lower  bags  may 
be  heavy  enough  to  cause  caking.  If 
enough  floor  space  is  available,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  stand  the  bags  on  end. 


Superphosphate  With 
Manure 


Is  superphosphate,  formerly  called  acid 
phosphate,  of  any  benefit  in  conserving 
the  value  of  farm  manure? — D.C. 


PROFESSOR  Edmund  L.  Worthen 
of  New  York  State  College  of  Agri 
culture,  in  his  book  “Farm  Soils’ 
states  that  acid  phosphate,  now  called 
superphosphate,  is  the  best  material  tc 
use  as  a  preservative  for  farm  manure 
He  advises  the  use  of  superphosphate 
at  the  rate  of  40  to  60  pounds  to  a  tor 
which  can  be  scattered  over  the  pile 
every  few  days. 


METCALFS 

JO't  Seeds  of  Known  Origin 


NOW 


Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Grass  Seed 
and  METCALF’S  is  the  Place 


All  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  are  Verified 
as  to  Origin  by  U,  S,  Government  Authorities 

OUR  GRASS  SEEDS  are  grown  in  the  localities  where  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  develop  the  greatest  vigor.  All  our 
Clover  and  Alfalfa  Seeds  are  verified  as  to  origin  by 
U.  S.  Government  authorities.  We  do  not  handle  clover  or 
alfalfa  seeds  imported  from  any  part  of  Europe.  Our  Alfalfa 
Seed  comes  from  the  Northwest;  it  is  hardy  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  our  northern  winters.  We  lay  great  stress  on  purity  and 
test  every  lot  of  seeds  for  germination.  Every  bag  carries  a  tag 
showing  the  results  of  these  tests. 

These  Prices  Good  Until  March  1st 


All  Bags  Free— Order  Direct  From  This  Advertisement 

“Alberta  Cluster”  Oats 

Canadian  Grown 

This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  yielding 


Red  Clover 

Metcalf's  Recleaned  Mammoth- 
Domestic 


This  is  the  large-growing  “pea-vine” 
clover — an  enormous  yielder.  Strictly 
northern-grown  seed  of  high  vitality 
and  germination.  Price — $14.40  per 
bu.  of  60  lhs. 

Metcalf's  Recleaned  Medium- 
Domestic 

In  more  general  use  than  any  other 
clover — our  seed  is  the  best  obtain¬ 
able.  Price— $14.40  per  bu.  of  60  lb*. 

Timothy 

Metcalf's  Recleaned— 99. 60  Ji 
to  99.859c  Pure 

An  A-l  quality  seed,  bright  and 
plump.  No  better  obtainable  at  any 
price.  Price — $3.65  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 

Timothy  &  Alsike,  Mixed 

For  those  who  like  good  mixed  hay, 
this  is  a  real  bargain.  Contains  20% 
Alsike.  A,  good,  clean  mixture  that 
can  be  safely  planted  anywhere. 
Price — $5.25  per  bu.  of  45  lbs. 


oats  under  eastern  conditions.  Cus¬ 
tomers  have  reported  yields  as  high 
as  85  bushels  per  acre.  A  cluster 
oat,  borne  on  long  stiff  straws.  Ber¬ 
ries,  thick  and  meaty  with  thin 
hulls.  Price — $1.25  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 

Alsike  Clover  Seed 

Metcalf's  Recleaned 


Very  popular. 

of  60  lbs. 


Price — $13,75  per  bu. 

Alfalfa 

Metcalf's  Recleaned 
Northwestern 

We  have  been  getting  this  seed  from 
the  Bame  locality  for  years.  It  has 
given  splendid  satisfaction  on  east¬ 
ern  farms.  Price — $16.50  per  bu  of 
60  lbs. 

Genuine  Certified  Grimm 

Comes  in  certified  sealed  bags.  Fine, 
hardy,  northwestern  strain.  Price— 
$25.50  per  bu.  of  60  lbs. 


TERMS— Cash  with  order  or  half  cash  and  half  arrival  draft 

lWFTTAI  F  PAYS  on  assorted  or  straight  orders  of 
mor  rn  r ,ru 5  250  lbs.  to  all  points  in  New  York, 
1  H  E<  r  KLlutl  1  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  If  not  satisfied »  return 
seeds  within  lO  days;  we’ll  refund  your  money • 

FDFF  f  Our  Catalog  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds 
r  HEjIL  •  of  guaranteed  origin.  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-C  North  Warren  St.,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 
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SHtIVIWAY’S 


ood  Seeds 


si 


produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 


isfi 
|  Se< 

\  Pic 


New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

161  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  DL 
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CAT  T?  Rome  Grown  Danish  Ball 
JT  AMR*  3ALi1j  Head  Cabbage  Seed  from  se¬ 
lected  Heads.  Write  for  prices 
C.  R.  STAFFORD,  Rural  Route  No.  3,  CORTLAN  D.N.Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  is  Varieties 
ROY  HASTINGS,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


15  CHOICE  DAHLIA 

worth  $5.00  per  doz.  for  $3.00.  Send  today  for  catalogue 
of  over  500  varieties  of  Dahlias. 

UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM,  UNCASVIU.E,  CONN. 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees  $5.00; 

$7-50  per  100  and  up.  Yellow  Delicious  and  Blood  Red 
Delicious  apples.  In  small  or  large  lots.  Plums,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental 
trees,  vines,  evergreens,  shrubs.  Free  catalog. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Certified  Green  Mt.  Seed  Potatoes 

15  years  experience  in  developing  high  yielding  strain. 
GLENN  T.  CARTER, 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  MARATHON,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  SONS,FAIRPORT,N.Y. 


Michigan  Robust  Pea  Seed  Beans 

Certified  by  the  N.  Y.  Seed  improvement  Association, 
Inc.  Grown  by  the  undersigned  in  Ontario  County. 

E.  L.  MOODY,  .  .  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your,  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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other  stubborn  ills  BAG  BALM  is 
a  safe  and  effective  aid. 

BAG  BALM  is  inexpensive  to  use; 
large  10-ounce  package  goes  a  long 
way — costs  only  60*f.  At  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 
Ask  for  valuable  32-page  Cow  Book 
—FREE. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Keep  up  the  Milk-Flow . . . 


MODERN  dairying  cannot  af¬ 
ford  production  losses  due  to 
disorders  of  the  udder  or  teats.  At 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  use  BAG 
BALM.  The  quick  results  are  amaz¬ 
ing — often  clearing  up  nagging  in¬ 
juries  between  milkings. 

BAG  BALM  is  a  double-action 
healer.  Combined  with  a  refined 
medicated  ointment  is  a  remarkable 
penetrating  antiseptic  oil — made  by 
an  exclusive  process  controlled  by 
us.  This  oil  penetrates  deeply, 
carrying  into  the  delicate  tissues  the 
soothing,  healing  medication.  No 
harmful  or  unpleasant  ingredient — 
it  cannot  taint  the  milk. 

Cuts,  Chaps,  Cracked  Teats  and 
surface  hurts  are  usually  cleared  up 
in  a  few  hours.  For  treating  Caked 
Bag,  Inflammation,  Cow  Pox  and 


keep  down 
the  losses 


There’s  no  secret  behind  the  amazing  forward 
march  of  Grange  Silo  sales  the  past  five  years. 
Dairymen  in  increasing  num  bers  are  learning  the  truth 
about  “more  silo  for  the  money” — about  Grange  Quality 
Concrete  Stave — “extra  tonnage”  roof — clear  fir — selected 
hemlock — self-draining  joints — non-sticking  doors  and  other 
features.  Get  our 

Special  Winter  Offers  to  Dairymen 


Get  in  line  for  added  profits.  Learn  about  our  liberal  discounts  NOW. 
Know  the  facts  about  the  silo  that’s  making  profit-history  for  dairymen! 
Free  catalog  in  colors. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


Herd  Infection 


Write  for  information.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of  I 
THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  get  the  I  JrA 

B,  PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN 

a  livestock  Doctor  Book  for  25  cents.  Find  OQt 
1  ,  why  your  cows  lose  calves — why  they  retain  the^SswSBBE 

afterbirth— why  they  fail  to  breed — why 
have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters- 
MjBom  l  why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.  A 

HiR.rrv'nfe  197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wis.  Jjg, j 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


_ L  Get  rid  of  the  lameness  and  th 

blemish  without  scarring:  the  horse.  Use  our 
FLEMING'S  SPAVIN  LIQUID  no  matter 
bow  bad  the  case,  for  Splint,  Curb,  Bog: 

Spa viD.Thorougrhpin, Capped  flock  and  other 

soft  or  eemi-Bolid  blemishes.  Or  UBe  _ ^ 

FLEMING'S  SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE 
for  Bone  Spavin,  Ringrbone  or  Sidebone  .Apply  only  once  .We 

B§&fjWodi?  BICS  r*R^V^nERy.NAaRkYiDV^- 

■FLEMING  BROS.  V  -201  CHICAGO, V|LUN0IS| 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  cattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMYSILOS 
are  built  to  save — strong — durable- 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfect  fitting  doors.  Wood  Stave — Glazed 
Tile— Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S2,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Frozen  Milk  Means  Heavy  Loss 


THE  writer  recently  had  several 
members  of  his  family  ill  because 
of  using  frozen  milk  and  cream.  We 
immediately  cut  down  on  our  supply 
for  the  time  being  and  this  set  me  to 
thinking  how  important  this  matter  of 
frozen  milk  is  to  the  milk  dealers  and 
dairymen.  It  certainly  is  a  great  factor 
in  cutting  down  consumption.  It  takes 
all  of  the  attractiveness  from  milk  as 
a  food  to  see  the  ice  popping  out  of 
the  bottles  morning  after  morning  and 
to  see  is  floating  in  the  milk  after  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  bottle.  The  cream, 
when  used  in  coffee,  comes  to  the  top 
in  greasy  bubbles  and  if  one  tries  to 
heat  either  the  cream  or  the  milk  to 
remove  the  ice  it  is  never  quite  the 
same  afterwards. 

It  is  well  known  also  that  frozen 
milk  will  make  babies  ill  and  undoub¬ 
tedly  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
health  of  anyone  who  uses  it. 

The  responsibility  rests  on  both 
dairymen  and  milk  dealers.  Both  are 
to  blame  and  both  lose,  not  only  from 
decreased  consumption  but  in  the  loss 
in  weight  and  test. 

Aside  from  the  frozen  milk  and 
cream  particles  that  adhere  to  milk 
cans  and  lids,  and  become  lost,  there 
is  an  appreciable  loss  from  the  remain¬ 
ing  icy  slush  that  remains  in  the 
weighing  vats.  This  icy  slush  increases 
and  decreases  in  the  weight  vat  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  and  makes  accurate  weighing 
impossible. 

Freezing  Hurts  Test 

It  is  also  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  sample  accurately 
frozen  milk  for  butterfat  test.  A  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  Field  and  Test  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  on  a  number  of 
dairies  showed  that  an  average  test  of 
4  per  cent,  on  days  when  milk  was  not 
frozen,  was  reduced  to  3.4  per  cent,  for 
the  same  samples,  when  the  milk  was 
allowed  to  freeze.  It  is  evident  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  true  sample  of  milk  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  unless  the  frozen  milk 
be  completely  thawed  before  samples 
for  butterfat  tests  are  taken. 

A  considerable  loss  of  time  results 
in  the  handling  of  frozen  milk..  Weigh¬ 
ing  is  greatly  slowed  down  because  of 
the  retention  of  frozen  icy  slush  in 


the  weight  tank.  Frequent  readjust¬ 
ments  of  the  weight  scales  is  necessary 
— and  at  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
true  weights. 

Frozen  milk  also  exerts  a  detrimen¬ 
tal  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the 
milk,  which  may  lead  to  losses,  such 
as  decreased  consumer  consumption. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  just 
plain  common  sense  for  the  farmer 
and  the  dealer  to  take  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  milk  from  freezing. 

Milk  delivered  by  the  same  truck 
will  have  some  dairies  that  never  have 
frozen  milk,  no  matter  how  cold  the 
weather  may  be,  while  the  milk  from 
other  dairies  is  always  frozen  if  the 
temperature  is  around  the  freezing 
point.  After  the  milk  has  left  the  far¬ 
mer’s  hands  it  is  no  longer  his  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  I  believe  that  the  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations  have  the  right  to 
take  this  problem  up  with  the  milk 
dealers  to  see  that  they  do  their  part 
to  keep  the  milk  from  freezing.  E.  R.  E. 


Troubles  with  Purebred 
Registration  Papers 

RECENTLY,  we  have  had  several 
letters  asking  our  help  in  straight¬ 
ening  misunderstandings  about  regis¬ 
tration  papers  for  purebred  cattle.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  that  one 
breed  association  finds  it  necessary  to 
return  pretty  close  to  40  per  cent  of 
all  applications  for  registration  which 
are  sent  to  them  because  of  omissions 
or  errors  on  the  blanks.  This  indicates 
that  livestock  owners  should  read  the 
instructions  very  carefully  and  go  over 
the  blanks  to  see  that  they  are  filled 
out  fully  and  properly  before  they  are 
sent  in  to  the  breed  association.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  much  in  the  way  of 
general  directions  for  registering  pure¬ 
bred  animals  because  each  breed  as¬ 
sociation  has  its  own  regulations. 
However,  each  association  prints  all 
the  necessary  information  about  its 
breed  and,  in  general,  breeders  will 
find  the  necessary  directions  for  filling 
out  applications  on  the  back  of  the  ap¬ 
plication. 

Buyer  Entitled  to  Papers 

One  type  of  trouble  comes  where 
our  readers  buy  animals  under  the  im- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


With  the  A.  A, 

Dairyman 


Along  with  the  picture  of  this  cow  was  a  note  calling  attention  to^an 
superstition  that  a  calf  born  and  hidden  away  by  the  dam  was  “an  elf 
calf"  and  would  surely  come  to  some  bad  end.  This  is  a  new  story  to  us  and 
we  doubt  if  it  has  any  logical  foundation  as  it  is  always  cow  nature  to  hide  a 
calf  that  is  born  in  the  pasture. 

At  any  rate  this  cow,  Fayne  Beauty  Walker  Ona,  bred  by  H.  B.  Baldridge 
of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  and  now  owned  by  F.  U.  Wells  of  Whately,  Mass., 
has  helped  disprove  this  tradition.  In  two  successive  lactation  periods  this  cou> 
has  produced  60,543.9  pounds  of  milk  and  2,008.6  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  is 
the  thirteenth  Holstein  bred  in  Massachusetts  to  make  more  than  a  thousand 


pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year. 
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...they  are  made  of  sound, 


-  close-joined,  tight-jointed  _ 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 

.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

-  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  = 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats  - 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BoxB  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


There  are 


THE  BURRELL  (1)  reg¬ 
ulates  the  suction  to  suit 
exactly  each  individual 
cow;  (2)  supports  and  com- 

_ —  presses  the  teats  by  air 

REASONS  alone;  (3)  gives  complete 
■  * ■  —  *—  rest  between  pulsations; 

(4)  absolutely  prevents  any 
possible  contamination 
from  the  pipe  line.  The 
Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easier,  quicker,  safer. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  single¬ 
tube  system  — now  14 
METAL!  Short  tubes,  easy 
washing,  clean  milk!  Send 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

"It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 

27  AlbanySt., Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


DEFINITE 


why 

you  should 

PREFER 

the 

BURRELL 


lour  Horses  Sound 

A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the  same 
time. 

•  82 AO  st  draggists,  or  fioiRpsfci 
Hone  book  SB  free. 


ABSORBINE 

F  ~  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.  PAT  OFF. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  yoa  to  tend  for 
oar  free  illustrated  catalog-  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  49, Middletown,  O. 


MOORE  BROS. 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  In  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1 .00 

CpCC  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
miiC  ing  you  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2* 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Nawton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
presion  that  they  are  purebred  and 
then  find  considerable  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  registration  papers.  In  certain  in¬ 
stances,  it  appears  that  the  man  sell¬ 
ing  the  stock  knows  when  he  sells  it 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  furnish  regis¬ 
tration  papers,  but  hopes  to  stall  off 
the  buyer  by  promises  until  he  tires 
him  out.  A  buyer  of  a  purebred  animal 
is,  of  course,  entitled  to  registration 
papers  and  should  not  expect  to  pay 
purebred  prices  unless  the  papers  are 
delivered. 

Another  type  of  seller  always  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  the  parents  or 
grandparents  of  the  animal  he  is  sell¬ 
ing  are  purebred,  but  he  is  unable  to 
furnish  registration  papers  because  of 
neglect  to  register  the  sire  and  dam 
of  the  animal  he  is  selling.  No  cattle 
owner  is  justified  in  selling  animals  as 
purebred  that  are  not  eligible  to  re¬ 
gistry  and  any  man  buying  such  ani¬ 
mals  should  buy  them  purely  on  their 
value  as  milk  producers. 

On  several  occasions  trouble  has 
arisen  because  registration  papers 
were  delivered  with  animals  that  were 
sold  for  beef  purposes.  We  can  see  no 
reason  for  delivering  papers  for  any 
animal  sold  for  beef.  If  the  buyer 
wants  a  bull  for  breeding  purposes,  he 
should  either  pay  for  it  on  that  basis 
or  at  least  not  expect  registration  pa¬ 
pers.  There  is  also  another  danger 
which  is  the  possibility  that  someone 
will  get  hold  of  the  papers  after  the 
bull  is  killed  and  use  them  in  some  il¬ 
legal  manner. 

It  is  worth  any  man’s  time  who  is 
keeping  purebred  cattle  to  get  all 
available  information  from  the  breed 
association  and  familiarize  himself  with 
it  so  that  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  registration  papers  on  all 
animals. 

Thinks  Butter  Prices 
May  Improve 

THE  New  York  wholesale  price 
(92  score  butter)  has  declined  from 
46  cents  a  pound  in  September  to  a 
present  level  of  35  cents  a  pound,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  47.9 
cents  for  January,  1929,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  45  cents  for  1929  as  a  whole. 

In  large  part,  this  weakness  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  general  decline  in 
commodity  prices  during  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  1929.  Also  the  stocks  of  butter 
were  81,837,000  pounds  at  the  close  of 
1929,  as  compared  with  43,783,000 
pounds  at  the  end  of  1928.  This  inven¬ 
tory  situation,  however,  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  very  serious,  since  December 
stocks  represent  less  than  one  month’s 
production  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  correspond  to  only  about  116  per 
cent  of  the  average  monthly  stock  for 
the  last  three  years. 

We  believe  that  butter  prices  may 
be  expected  to  improve  so  as  to  result 
in  a  1930  average  well  above  present 
levels.  However,  there  is  another  ad¬ 
verse  factor  in  the  butter  situation 
which  deserves  some  attention.  The 
consumption  of  oleomargarine,  after 
becoming  apparently  stabilized  a  t 
about  225,000,000  to  235,000,000  pounds 
in  1923  to  1925,  has  begun  to  gain 
heavily  during  the  last  four  years. 
During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1929, 
it  showed  a  10.9  per  cent  increase  over 
the  same  period  for  1928,  and  1929  to¬ 
tal  consumption  may  be  estimated  at 
slightly  over  350,000,000  pounds,  closely 
approximating  the  peak  established  in 
1920. — Moody’s  Investors  Service. 

About  Pay  for  Stallion 
Service 

“I  have  a  stallion  which  is  registered. 
Can  I  collect  for  services  if  both  mare 
and  colt  die  before  mare  foals?” 

THE  possibility  of  collecting  for  ser¬ 
vice  fee  in  case  the  mare  dies  before 
foaling  depends  upon  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  owner  of  the  stallion  and  the 
mare.  In  case  the  service  fee  is  due  at 
the  time  of  service,  of  course,  the  stal¬ 
lion  owner  would  have  the  claim.  How¬ 
ever,  in  case  a  live  foal  was  guaranteed 
the  stallion  owner  has  no  claim  what¬ 
ever.  Of  course,  in  case  of  the  lien  law 
this  will  not  be  effective  as  the  mare 
and  colt  are  both  gone.— Professor  M. 
W.  Harper. 


Milks 
Like 
the  Calf 


Mr.  Hughes,  owner 
of  Wincowis  Stock  Farm,  Nee- 
nah,  Wis.,  also  tell  us  that  this  record- 
breaking  cow  never  at  any  time  had  any 
udder  trouble  and  made  her  remarkable 
record  under  very  ordinary  farm  condi¬ 
tions,  proving  the  merit  of  the  Universal 
Milker  beyond  any  doubt. 

If  you  are  still  milking  by  hand — or  using 
unsatisfactory  milking  equipment  —  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  Universal  Natural  Milker.  You  can 
profit  by  the  experience  of  such  dairymen 
as  Mr.  Hughes — and  the  satisfaction  that 
some  40,000  other  Universal  users  are  en¬ 
joying — equivalent  to  more  than  75,000 
single  milking  units. 

Always  an  exceptionally  well-built,  highly  sim¬ 
plified  milker  employing  advanced  principles  of 
operation,  the  Universal  Natural  Milker  has  been 
further  improved  this  year.  We  have  developed 
a  new  Pulsator  that  is  even  more  efficient  than 
the  “guaranteed  for  life”  pulsator  previously 
used — and  have  made  several  interesting  changes 
in  the  teat  cup  although  the  old-style  cup  was 
above  reproach. 

Get  the  benefit  of  the  time  and  labor-saving  value 
of  a  Universal  Milker  this  year  —  and  produce 
milk  of  maximum  cleanliness  at  the  same  time. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  detailed  information. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  AA  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


1  Universal 1 


Wincowis  Mandy  Homestead, 
purebred  Holstein,  No.  986,- 
449,  whose  record  for  365 
days  ( twice  a  day  milking)  is 
8  5  3.1  lbs.  butter,  and, 
20,114.2  lbs.  milk  (world’s 
record).  Age:  4  years, 

1  month,  20  days. 


I  the 
Coupon 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
|  Department  AA..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  milk . cows.  I  have  electricity  No  0  Yes  0 

Send  me  free  catalog  and  full  information  as  to  size  and 
type  outfit  you  would  recommend  for  my  needs,  it  is 
understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

|  Name . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  P.  O.  Box . . . 

Town  or  P.  6 ..... — ..............................................  .ate... — . . . . ...... 
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Livestock 


t  Breeders 


CATTLE 


CATTLE 


If  You  Own  One  Cow 
or  a  Hundred 


You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  new,  illustrated 
36-page  book,  “Successful  Dairying.”  The  infor¬ 
mation  in  any  one  chapter  may  start  you  on  the 
road  to  dairy  prosperity.  Yet  “Successful  Dairying” 
is  FREE. 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-E  WEST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Get  into  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

of 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Piebe 

Born  Sept.  15,  1928 

BIS  SIRE— King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
S3.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM — Her  sire  is  oat  of  a  daughter  of 
that  famous  century  sire,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka. 

His  price  is 

NOW  . . . , 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$ SO  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 
For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


*300. 


JACKS  and  JENNIES 

Registered  J^cks  and  Jenny,  of  horses' 
ponies  and  mules.  And  Registered  Holstein  bulls  all  ages 
OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARMS,  PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


AUCTION  SALE 

REGISTERED  AMERICAN  AND  DELAINE  MERINOS 

Entire  flock — bred  ewes,  yearling  ewes,  rams  and 
yearling  rams  will  be  sold  at 

1  P.  M.,  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  1930. 

LEONARD  F.  REQUA,  Bonnie  View  Farm 
Sehodack  Landing,  N.  Y.  Rensselaer  County 


GOATS 


Goats  ?e?vy  fitters,  bred,  registered.  Purebred 
Swiss.  Toggenburg,  Saanans,  Nubians,  soon 
fresh,  prolific.  Splendid  breeding  buck.  Pairs  Trios 

Herds.  GOLDSBOROUGHS  GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa! 


_ SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks  old  fl*  A  rv /% 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  6  to  7  weeks  old  Jp4.UU  63. 

8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites  $5.00 
Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS 


6  wks.  old  $5 ;  8  wks.  $5.50 

White  Chester  and  Yorkshire — 
Big  type.  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Crossed.  Ship  any  number.  C.O.D.  No  charge  for  crating 

ED.  COLLINS,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  839R 


Holsteins 


Where  the 
farmer's  dollar 
goes  farthest 


for 

profit 


Write  for  our  summary 
of  facts 

^Ihe  ' "Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN'*^  FRIESIAN 

Association  of  Amerjca 
Room  H-601,  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  S 

records.  FRANK  M.  SMITH,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

»  I  •  D  11  C  If  ‘  Tip  T°i,,s  Tim  of  Keikout” 
Ayrsmre  Dllll  1/311,  calved  September  3rd.  1929. 

KEIKOUT  FARMS,  -  -  NASSAU,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull,  jrenT>xKORD 

NOBLE  MAJESTY  OF  M.  C.”.  Accredited  Herd. 

C.  P.  and  M.  W.  B1GHAM,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


For  Sale 


FIFTY  FRESH,  AND  CLOSE 
UP  SPRINGERS.  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys,  a  few  pure- 
breds.  Delivered  by  truck.  Phone  9F5. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  Columbia  Co. 


Ml*|l2  Fine  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER 
iljK  |,K  and  2  BULL  CALVES  out  of 

splendid  dams.  Sire  Premium 
Denver  Lad,  by  Colantha  Creamelle  Denver  Lad  whose 
sire  was  out  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Denver  36.25  but¬ 
ter  seven  days  1315  in  year  4.14  fat.  Calves  6  to  8 
weeks  old.  Accredited  herd  5  years.  Registered,  trans¬ 
ferred,  crated  and  delivered  at  station  here. 

Price  $40.00  each 

W00DSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  REMSEN,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  '  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 
4  TO  6  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
F.O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  Woburn.Mass.  Tel.0230 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old ....  $4.25 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  . .  .$4.75 

Abo  a  tew  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old ,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Wheu  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.50  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD.  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new  address  if  you  are  moving 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

February  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 

Dairymen’* 

League 

3.37 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk  . 

Soft  Cheese  , 

3  Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 

4 


Sheffield 

Producers 

3.17 

2.00 


2.16 


2.41 


eicuu  OIICDSO  _ _ _  2.10  liJV 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Amerioao 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Fluctuates  Widely 

CREAMERY  Feb.  8,  Feb.  I,  Feb.  9, 

SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra _  37  -37%  37  -371/*  50%-5l 

Extra  (92sc) - 36  %-  36  Vs  -  50  * 

(4-91  score _ 30% -36  30  -36  46  -49% 

Lower  G’ds _ 28% -30  27%-29%  44  -45% 

The  New  York  butter  market  has  ex¬ 
perienced  another  week  of  wide  fluctua¬ 
tions.  During  the  week  ending  February 
8  the  market  steadily  gained  firmness  but 
the  feeling  of  optimism  as  to  the  security 
of  the  market  is  by  no  means  unanimous 
among  local  operators. 

On  February  7  the  warehouse  holdings 
in  the  four  leading  cities  totaled  22,255,772 
pounds  compared  with  8,383,581  pounds  on 
February  7,  1929.  That  comparison  is  dis¬ 
heartening.  It  becomes  more  so  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  withdrawals 
from  the  warehouses  in  the  same  cities 
have  been  less  from  January  31  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  than  they  were  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  In  other  words  there 
is  so  much  fresh  butter  being  made  and 
used  by  the  trade  that  the  reduction  in 
our  cold  storage  holdings  is  losing 
ground. 

Cheese  a  Shade  Better 


1.90 


Feb.  8, 

Feb.  1, 

Feb. 

STATE  FLATS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

.  18- 

1 7  %  - 1 8 

24  -25 

Fresh  Av’ge 

Held  Fancy 

_  24-26 

24  -26 

27%-29 

Held  Av’g* 

23- 

23  - 

When  the  cheese  market  closed  on  Feb. 
8,  it  looked  as  though  we  could  expect  a 
gradual  upward  trend.  It  is  true  that 
prices  are  only  a  fraction  higher  than 
they  were  a  week  ago,  but  the  curve  is 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  said  that  a 
few  New  York  State  cheese  factories  have 
closed,  the  milk  being  diverted  into  other 
products.  Receipts  of  fresh  State  flats 
have  also  decreased  slightly,  which  helps 
some.  Old  cheese  holds  steady.  Storage 
stocks  in  the  ten  cities  on  February  6 
(A.M.)  were  reported  at  14,750,000  pounds, 
which  is  720,000  pounds  more  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  The  only  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment  is  the  fact  that  reductions  during 
the  first  week  in  February  were  just  about 
a  third  of  the  reductions  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  If  that  keeps  up,  the 
upward  trend  will  not  go  very  far. 


Eggs  Come  Back 

NEARBY  WHITE 

Feb.  8, 

Feb.  1, 

Feb. 

Hennery 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Selected  Extra* — 

43  -44 

40  -41 

-42 

Average  Extras _ 

42  ■ 

38% -39 

-41 

Extra  First*  - 

41  -41% 

37  -38 

39% -40 

Firsts  _______ 

-40% 

39  - 

llndergrades 

Pullets 

37  - 

Pewees 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery 

45  -46 

41  - 

44% -45 

Gathered  - 

44  • 

40  - 

39  -44 

Old  Man  Weather  entered  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  picture  during  the  last  week  a  little 
later  than  we  expected.  The  January 
storms  and  the  cold  weather  have  slowed 
up  production  at  a  time  when  consump¬ 
tive  demand  had  been  increased  by  low 
retail  prices. 

The  situation  is  not  anything  more 
fFian  temporary.  At  the  first  sign  of  an 
increase  you  may  expect  a  prompt  re¬ 
vision  of  prices. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Uncertain 


FOWLS 


Feb.  8, 
1930 


Feb.  I, 
1930 


Feb.  9, 
1929 


Colored  .. 

-27 

30-32 

-31 

Leghorn  - 

23-25 

25-28 

29-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored 

23-25 

27-28 

31-33 

Leghorn  . 

21-23 

24-25 

31-33 

BROILERS 

25-35 

25-37 

30-42 

Leghorn  - - 

28-30 

30-31 

30-36 

OLD  ROOSTERS — 

18-19 

-20 

1AP0NS  _. 

30-40 

35-40 

40-45 

TURKEYS 

25-35 

32-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby _ 

24-26 

-26 

-28 

GEESE 

22-23 

23-24 

20-22 

The  week  ending  February  8  has 

been 

one  of  ups  and 

downs,  uncertainties 

and 

dissatisfaction 

in  the  live 

poultry 

mar- 

ket.  In  the  first  place,  the 

freight 

mar- 

ket  has  been 

flooded.  In 

view  of 

the 

heavy  supplies  receivers  held  their  prices 

too  high,  with  the  result  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  backed  up.  Fortunately  for  our  East¬ 
ern  producers  express  shipments  have 
been  light.  Broilers  have  been  in  free 
supply  for  this  time  of  the  year  and, 
meeting  a  light  demand,  have  been  selling 
downward.  Spring  ducks  are  firmer  but 
farm  fattened  geese  are  selling  slowly, 
the  season  gradually  winding  out. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 
Wheat  (Mar.) 
Corn  (Mar.) 
Oats  (Mar.)  _ 


CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red— 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel _ 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  _ . 

Sp’g  Bran  ______ 

H’d  Bran _ , 


Stand’d  Mids.  , 
Soft  W.  Mids. 

Flour  Mids.  _ 

Red  Dog  _ 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 
Yel.  Hominy 

Corn  Meal _ 

Gluten  Feed  _ 


Feb.  8, 
1930 
1.16% 
.88% 

.44% 


1.37 
1.04% 
.56% 
Feb.  3. 
1930 
35.00 

28.50 
31.00 
28.25 
34.00 
35.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.00 
37.00 
51.00 
36.00 
40.00 
42.00 

49.50 

43.00 


Feb.  I, 
1930 


1.36% 

1.04 

.56 

Feb.  i. 
1930 
34.00 
29.00 
31.00 
29.00 
34.00 
31.00 
33.00 

34.50 

33.50 
34.00 
40.00 
54.00 
36.00 
40.00 
42.00 

51.50 

43.00 


Feb.  9, 
1929 
1.24% 
.94% 

.51% 


1.64% 

1.14% 

.63 

Feb.  9, 
1929 

39.50 

32.50 

35.50 
31.00 
41.00 
37.00 
40.00 

39.50 

39.50 

40.50 


46.50 

51.00 

53.00 

57.00 


Gluten  Meal  _ _ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal _ 

Beet  Pulp _ 

The  above  quotations,  taken  from  the  weekly 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  aw 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  oc 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Briefs  on  the  Vegetable  Trade 

The  Government  production  forecast 
for  the  early  cabbage  states  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  45%.  The  estimated  acreage  for 
this  group  is  24%  less  than  the  estimated 
acreage  for  1929.  Frost  damage  in  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Texas  is  going  to  cut  the  yield. 
This  is  going  to  help  producers  in  A. A. 
territory  for  the  early  crop  cabbage  is 
not  going  to  hold  a  bad  threat  for  our 
late  shipments.  Danish  advanced  again 
this  week  to  $60  and  $70.  So  far  this  sea¬ 
son,  New  York  has  shipped  10,024  cars 
compared  with  8,179  last  season  to  date. 

Potato  reserves  in  the  19  northern  sur¬ 
plus  states  are  estimated  at  74,207,000 
bushels  compared  with  110,492,000  bushels 
last  year.  In  all  of  the  states  except 
Maine  and  Washington  holdings  are 
materially  below  those  of  a  year  ago.  In 
the  deficient  late  states  stocks  are.  only 
about  one-half  of  what  they  were  a  year 
ago  and  are  slightly  less  than  what  they 
were  or  January  1,  1927,  all  of  which 
means  that  we  can  look  for  a  good  wind¬ 
up  in  the  potato  deal.  On  February  8, 
Maines  No.  1  were  bringing  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
States  $3.75  to  $3.90;  Long  Islands  $4.50 
to  $5.25  per  150  pound  sacks.  Bulk  goods 
Maines  $5  to  $5.40;  States  $4.40  to  $4.60; 
Long  Islands  $6  to  $6.40  per  180  pounds. 
So  far  this  year  New  York  has  shipped 
2,672  cars  of  potatoes,  compared  with 
2,034  last  year  to  date. 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tag*  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

^^West^fashington^^Market^h^ 

SHIP  YOUR  EGG! 

Large  and  Small  / 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  Gty 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids. 
Carriers  for  both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets  and  all  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior 
Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York 


$2500  Secures  Equipped  Farm 
$8500  Income  In  1929 

Fertile  80  acres  near  good  town.  40  acres  tillage,  150 
sugar  maples,  est;  1200  cords  hard  wood.  Good  7 -room 
house,  furnace,  spring  water,  electricity  available;  1500-ft. 
elevation,  glorious  views.  Splendid  cement-basement 
barn,  house  for  500  hens,  garage.  Insurance  $5800. 
Sacrifice  price  $6600  and  if  taken  soon  pr.  horses.  18 
good  cows,  heifers,  calves,  bull,  50  hens,  tools,  wagons, 
machinery,  hay,  straw  and  grain  included.  $2500  down 
and  easy  terms.  Mr.  Carlson,  STBOUT  AGENCY.  255-B 
Fourth  Are.,  N.  Y.  City.  _  -  .  "—«• 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Roosevelt  Farm  Commission  Discusses  Rural  Electric  Service 


Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Secretary  Hyde  listed  the  aids  as  the 
tariff,  enlarging  the  outlet  for  farm 
products,  proper  use  of  land,  readjust¬ 
ment  of  farm  taxation  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  agriculture. 


THE  most  important  subject  before 
the  last  meeting  of  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  held  in  Albany  on  January  30  was 
rural  electrification.  This  included  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  more  uniform  extension 
plan  of  electric  light  and  power  lines 
into  the  rural  districts  and  more  uni¬ 
form  rates. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  earlier  in 
the  winter  representatives  of  the 
large  electric  light  and  power  compan¬ 
ies  met  with  the  Governor’s  Commis¬ 
sion  to  consider  how  to  obtain  better 
electrical  service  for  rural  people.  As 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  power 
companies  agreed  to  spend  time  on  the 
problem  immediately ,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Commission  as  soon  as 
possible  on  any  progress  they  were 
able  to  make.  This  progress  report  was 
made  on  January  30th. 

Not  much  was  accomplished  in  get¬ 
ting  lower  and  more  uniform  electric 
rates,  but  a  great  deal  of  progress  was 
made  toward  establishing  a  uniform 
and  fair  plan  for  extending  electric 
power  lines  into  rural  districts. 

A  memorandum  or  report  was  read 
to  the  Commission  by  C.  H.  B.  Chapin, 
secretary  of  the  Empire  State  Gas  and 
Electric  Association.  This  report  show¬ 
ed  9,500  miles  of  rural  power  lines  in 
New  York  State  on  January  1,  1926, 
and  15,990  miles  of  lines  on  January  1, 
1930,  or  a  gain  of  68  per  cent  in  four 
years.  In  the  same  period,  there  was  an 
increase  of  72  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  farms  using  the  service. 

New  York  State  ranks  second  only 
to  California  in  the  actual  number  of 
farms  served  with  electricity,  and,  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  may  soon 
be  expected  to  pass  that  state,  where 
the  necessity  for  irrigation  pumping 
has  made  it  almost  imperative  for  far¬ 
mers  to  have  electric  service. 

This  great  progress  in  rural  electric 
service  has  largely  been  made  under  a 
liberal  extension  plan  adopted  some 
six  years  ago  and  now  effective,  or 
soon  to  be  effective,  in  85  per  cent  of 
the  rural  area  of  the  State.  As  stated 
above,  this  plan,  known  as  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Extension  Plan,  has  been  greatly 
extended  in  recent  weeks,  owing  large¬ 
ly  to  the  merging  of  several  small  com¬ 
panies  into  a  few  large  ones  and  to  a 
desire  of  these  large  companies  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Governor’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commission  and  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  to  increase  rural  electric  service. 

Independent  Plant  Service 

In  stating  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
rural  area  of  New  York  is  now  covered 
by  the  Adirondack  Plan,  a  word  of 
caution  is  needed.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  85  per  cent  of  the  State 
is  covered  or  is  likely  to  be  covered  in 
the  near  future  by  actual  power  lines. 
What  it  means  is  that  whenever  new 
lines  are  built  into  any  of  the  85  per 
cent  of  the  rural  area  of  the  State  the 
Adirondack  Plan  will  be  used.  As  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  some  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  located  so  that  it  will  be  many 
years,  if  ever,  before  electric  lines  can 
be  extended  into  it. 

However,  such  areas  need  not  go 


without  electric  service.  The  independ¬ 
ent,  individual  farm  electric  plants  are 
a  godsend  to  farmers  who  need  electric 
service  when  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  get  such  service  from  power  lines. 

For  example,  a  man  may  have  a  fine, 
productive  farm  located  ten  or  more 
miles  from  the  nearest  electric  line. 
None  of  his  neighbors  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  having  electric  service.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  he  cannot  get  high  line  ser¬ 
vice,  but  he  can  have  the  benefits  and 
comforts  of  electricity  through  the 
purchase  of  an  independent  plant. 

The  Adirondack  Plan 

What  is  the  Adirondack  Plan?  Here 
are  some  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples: 

1.  No  contribution  toward  the  cost 
of  the  lines  supplying  the  service  is 
made  by  the  farmer.  His  funds  are 
left  available  to  secure  adequate  wir¬ 
ing  of  his  buildings  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  electrical  equipment.  Under 
other  extension  plans,  farmers  have 
been  asked  to  make  large  contributions 
toward  building  the  line.  This  was  un¬ 
fair. 

2.  There  is  no  special  rate  applicable 
exclusively  to  rural  electric  service  but 
the  farmer  is  to  receive  the  same  rate 
as  applies  in  the  nearest  urban  center, 
with  such  modification  in  the  minimum 
monthly  charge  as  may  be  proper  by 
reason  of  the  much  lower  density  of 
service  in  the  country.  This  means  that 
the  farmer  must  pay  for  his  electricity 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  man  in  the 
nearby  village  or  city.  There  are  many 
different  schemes  of  payment,  and  this 
is  where  the  Governor’s  Commission 
feels  that  little  progress  has  been  made 
so  far.  For  example,  one  quite  general 
nlan  is  to  base  the  rate  on  the  number 
of  rooms  in  the  dwelling  house.  This 
might  be  all  right  for  a  village  or  city 
dweller,  but  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  the  farmer  who  uses  electricity  in 
his  business.  Study  should  be  placed 
on  this  rate  problem  by  both  the  power 
companies  and  the  farmers  to  find  a 
more  satisfactory  solution. 

3.  As  in  urban  communities,  rates 
applicable  to  farm  service  will  include 
reasonable  minimum  monthly  -charges 
to  be  paid  by  each  customer  to  cover 
at  least  part  of  those  services  which 
go  on  regardless  of  the  quantity  of 
electricity  used.  For  rural  service,  this 
minimum  monthly  charge,  according  to 
the  Adirondack  Plan,  is  at  least  $24 
per  mile  of  line  per  month.  The  power 
companies  maintain  that  this  amount 
is  not  sufficient  properly  to  pay  the 
company,  but  has  been  accepted  as  an 
aid  to  the  development  of  rural  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  the  expectation  that  such 
business  will  eventually  become  self- 
supporting.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Governor’s  Commission  that  this  mini¬ 
mum  charge  is  fair.  Heretofore,  in 
many  places  in  the  State,  it  has  been 
much  more  than  $24  per  mile  of  line 
per  month.  It  means  of  course  that  if 
there  were  six  users  of  electricity  on 
the  line  per  mile  the  minimum  charge 
of  each  would  be  $4  per  month. 

4.  When  additional  customers  are 
secured  pn  an  extension  or  when  a  fur- 


New  York  County  Notes 


ther  extension  of  the  line  is  made,  the 
minimum  charge  will  be  recalculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  increased  number 
of  customers. 

There  are  some  other  minor  features 
to  the  Adirondack  Plan  but  the  above 
covers  the  most  important  ones.  It  is 
a  fair  rural  extension  plan  and  we  say 
again  that  its  application  to  such  a 
wide  area  of  the  State  is  real  progress 
toward  rural  electrification. 

A  committee  from  the  Governor’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  was 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  large 
power  companies  to  continue  to  study 
the  rural  electric  problem  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  further  savings  and  ef¬ 
ficiencies. 


Farm  Board  Acts  on 
Bean  Marketing 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  recently 
announced  that  it  has  recognized  the 
National  Bean  Marketing  Association 
as  a  central  sales  agency  for  the  co¬ 
operative  handling  of  dry  beans.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  single  marketing  pool  for 
all  dry  beans  it  has  proposed  to  have 
separate  pools  for  different  varieties. 
The  bean  producing  states  have  been 
divided  by  the  association  into  five 
districts  as  follows: 

1.  NewYork  and  Michigan. 

2.  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana. 

3.  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

4.  Lima  and  baby  lima  sections  of 
California. 

5.  Other  varietal  sections  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Secretary  Hyde  Talks  on 
Improving  Agriculture 

FIVE  methods  of  improving  agricul¬ 
ture  and  stabilizing  the  market  for 
agricultural  products  were  outlined  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde,  to  the 
eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 


Contrary  to  general  belief,  alfalfa 
hay  is  a  good  feed  for  horses,  and  has 
no  bad  effects  if  it  is  not  fed  in  large 
quantities.  About  a  pound  a  day  for 
each  100  pounds  live  weight  of  the 
animal  is  not  too  much. 


T  HEN  EW  IMPROVED 

(gENTAUR 

V£>'TRACTOR 

Makes  the  SMALL  t ARM  a 
POWER  FARM  . . .  fills  in  on 


Plows,  Harrows,  Plants, 


Cultivates  for  Farm,  Orchard 
or  Vineyard 

The  Centaur,  small  riding  tractor,  brings 
profitable  power  to  small  acreage  at  low 
cost.  The  line  of  tools  is  complete.  It  is  all 
the  power  required  by  the  truck  farmer  and 
fruit  grower.  It  handles  all  tillage  opera¬ 
tions.  to  h.  p.  on  the  belt.  It  also  fits  in  fine 
for  smaller  jobs  on  the  farm  with  big  trac¬ 
tors.  Send  the  coupon  for  new  catalog  on 
tractors  and  tools. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
23  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  catalog  on  CentaurTractors 
and  Tools. 

R.D . - . —  P.O . . 

County - State-™ - — 


Get  to  market 

First  this 


This  entire  field  war  planted  at  the 
same  time. Note  difference  between 
paper  mulched  area  in  rear  and 
unmulched  area  in*  foreground. 


A  week  ahead  in  TIME 
may  mean  a  year  ahead 

...  in  PROFIT 


GATOR-HTDE  allows  you 
to  haul  your  produce  to 
a  waiting  market  instead  of  a 
glutted  one ...  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  TOP  instead 
of  BOTTOM  prices. 

Gator-Hide  stimulates,  pro¬ 
motes,  HASTEN  S  plant 
growth  by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  raising  the  soil  tem¬ 
perature  and  preventing 
evaporation  of  the  soil  mois¬ 
ture.  Melons,  berries,  vege¬ 
tables  of  all  kinds  growing 
under  Gator -Hide  not  only 
mature  EARLIER  but  ex¬ 


perience  proves  they  are  big* 
ger ,  better,  more  flavorful  ana 
in  general  of  higher  quality. 
Actual  tests  show  increases 
in  yield  from  the  same  soil  of 
25%  to  200%. 

Gator -Hide  saves  labor  too 
Weeds  cannot  come  up  in  soil 
thatiscovered  by  Gator-Hide. 
They’re  BLANKETED. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  yet 
stocking  Gator- Hide  write 
us  direct.  But  by  all  means 
see  him  first.  And  send  cou¬ 
pon  without  fail  for  free 
booklet. 


Chautauqua  County — The  last  half 
of  January  has  been  as  cold  as  the  first 
half  was  warm.  But  there  has  been  no 
deep  snow.  Even  most  of  the  dirt  roads 
have  been  open  for  autos.  Prices  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products  have  fallen 
considerably  during  the  past  month. 
Taxes  are  very  high,  the  rate  in  this 
town  being  $46.72  on  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Many  farmers  will  be  short  of 
hay  next  spring.  It  will  be  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  surplus  hay,  on 
farms  without  stock.  The  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  held  an  interesting  and  well  at¬ 
tended  meeting  at  Charlotte  Center  at 
the  end  of  January A.  J.  N. 

Erie  County — January  has  been  a 
month  of  very  little  sunshine.  We  have 
had  some  severely  cold  weather  but  no 
deep  snow  to  seriously  block  highways. 


Telephone  lines  are  but  slowly  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  efforts  of  the  ice  storms 
early  in  December.  People  are  trying 
to  he  patient  but  four  weeks  is  a  long 
time  to  be  without  service.  Butter  re¬ 
tailing  at  48c,  potatoes  selling  in  Buf¬ 
falo  market  at  $1.55,  eggs  41c  and  39c. 

Rensselaer  County — Farm  Bureau 
banquet  January  29  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Troy.  A  cup,  bought  by  Jarvis  P. 
O’Brien  was  awarded  to  southern  half 
of  the  county  for  membership.  They 
had  41  more  than  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  A  gain  of  102  over  last 
year.  Rev.  E.  M.  Parrott  of  Warren 
County  spoke  and  L.  R.  Simons  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  spoke.  S.  H. 
Fogg  led  in  community  singing.  Fea¬ 
tures  of  the  evening  were  carnival 
hats  worn  by  the  audience  and  square 
dancing.— Mrs.  F.  R.  F. 


RETAIL  PRICES 
JVidth  Length  Sq.  Ft. 

900  ft. 

900  ft- 
450  ft. 

450  ft. 

Substantial  discounts  on  orders  of  30  rolls  or  more 
Canadian  prices  slightly  higher 


Type 
A  /  light  \  18  in. 
AVweight/  36  in. 
B  /  heavy  \  18  in. 
B  \  weight/  36  in. 


Gator-Hide 

M  ulch^jM  f*aper 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  F-3 
100  East  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Thtn  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in  the 
1t7  states  east  of  Colorado  and  in  Can * 
ad  a  east  of  Saskatchewan  under  the 
patev.ts  of  Charles  F.  Eckart ,  the  in* 
venter  of  mulch  paper,  which  are 
owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co, 


International  Paper  Co.,  Mulch  Paper  Divieicn 
Dept.  F.S.  100  East  42nd  St..  NewYork,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  booklet.  "The  Miracle  of  Mnleb 
Paper",  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 


My  dealer  is,. 


My  name.... 
My  address _ 


(168)  16 
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The  “poorer  layers”  win  by 


413  EGGS 


THIS  bulletin  is  issued  to  announce  the  final 
results  of  an  egg-laying  contest  conducted 
during  1929  on  the  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark  Research 
Farrr*at  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Two  flocks  of  White  Leghorn  hens,  110  in 
each  flock,  were  placed  in  pens  and  started  on 
an  egg-laying  contest  at  our  Research  Farm. 

Each  flock  was  given  the  same  feed  and  care, 
except  that  Pen  No.  2  had  3  pounds  of  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  mixed  with  each  100 
pounds  of  mash. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  flocks  were 
very  unevenly  matched  as  to  egg  production. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pen  1  was  in  the  lead  by 
192  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  first  20  days. 

Then  the  hens  in  Pen  2  began  to  perk  up. 
Pan-a-min  had  begun  to  get  in  its  work.  They 
were  now  getting  in  laying  trim  —  more  ac¬ 
tion,  more  song  and  scratch  and  cackle. 

Steadily,  day  by  day,  the  Pan-a-min  hens 
reduced  their  handicap  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
next  30  days,  they  had  taken  the  lead. 

Now  see  what  happens  on  the  home  stretch: 

During  the  next  100  days,  the  Pan-a- 
min  hens  outlaid  the  non-Pan-a-min  hens 
by  660  eggs. 

The  poorer  layers  at  the  start  finish  the 
150-day  contest  with  a  clear  lead  of  413  eggs. 


Pen  No.  I— This  pen  did  not  receive  Pan-a-min 


Pen  No.  Z—Tbis  pen  bad  Pan-a-min  added  to  their  feed 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  enables  hens  to 
convert  the  maximum  amount  of  feed  into 
eggs  and  profits.  It  is  not  a  feed  and  does  not 
take  the  place  of  feed  —  but  no  feed  can  take 
the  place  of  Pan-a-min.  Whether  you  are 
using  your  own  farm-grown  grain  or  are 
buying  a  commercial  feed,  you  will  always 
get  better  results  by  adding  Pan-a-min 
to  the  ration.  Costs  less  than  a  penny  a 
month  per  hen. 

See  the  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 

Research  Farm,  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC# 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

N -A-  MIN 


keeps  hens  in  laying  trim 


SPECIAL  REDUCED  OFFER 
High  Purity  Norwegian  Cod  L,iver  Oil 
for  Poultry  and  Livestock 

We  offer  you  direct,  at  prices  that  you  cannot  equal  elsewhere  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  quality,  because  of  our  desire  that  the  Harris  grade  of  cod 
liver  oil  shall  become  wider  distributed  and  better  known  by  the  consumer. 

30  gal.  drums,  each . $29.00 

5  gal.  steel  drums  (1  time  only) .  6.50 

1  gal.  cans,  each . » .  2.25  postpaid 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 


Chicks  C.Q.D.  SI  Down 


1 10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  only 
$1.00  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of 
Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production.  100%  live 


arrival 


guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Prices  50 

100 

500 

1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff 

and  Brown;  Anconas _  _ 

. .  $6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$1 10.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White, 

Buff  and 

Partridge . . . .  .. 

. . .  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Black  Minorcas  . . 

. .  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds,  B. 

Orp.,  S.L. 

&  W.  Wyan.  ..  _  . 

..  . .  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

H  eavy  M  ixed  . 

. lie 

Assorted  . . . . 

_ 10c  Black 

Jersey 

Giants . . 

_ 180 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 


Box  40 


COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


TANCRED  STRAIN  I  ¥  f  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  fl  1  A. 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

1C0%  prepaid  safo  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  No.  161,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Barron  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . . . $14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per  100 
500  lots  % o  less.  1000  lots  Ic  less  per  chick.  100 live 
delivery.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for 
free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  51,McAIUtervilIe,  Pa. 


DICKELMAN 


Metal  Brooder  House 


Now  you  can  buy  a  5Q0  chick  size  metal 
brooder  house  for  only  $95.  The  DICKEL¬ 
MAN  plain  wall  metal  house  gives  safe,  sani¬ 
tary  housing  for  your  chicks  at  very  low  cost. 


.loiai piuut.mcpiuui,  piuyeny  VtJIllIlHteCl, 

prevents  smothering  and  is  the  strongest 
and  best  metal  house  built  except  our  cor¬ 
rugated  house,  which  sells  for  slightly  more. 
Easiest  and  quickest  erected.  Use  a  DICK¬ 
ELMAN  this  year-you 
,  will  raise  more  and  better 
chicks.  Write  for  further 
information. 

DICKELMAN 
MFG.  CO. 

Forest, 

Ohio 

Box  65 


Patent 
No.  1,670,932 

Large  500 
Chick 
Size 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Loss  of  Body  Weight 

OST  poultrymen  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  body  weight  m  pullets 
coming  into  lay,  but  many  overlook 
the  benefits  of  maintaining  good  weight 
in  their  flocks  throughout  the  year. 

By  intelligent  breeding  one  is  able 
to  develop  a  strain  of  birds  that  will 
have  the  important  quality  of  persis¬ 
tency,  the  ability  to  keep  laying  into 
the  late  fall  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  laying.  Persistency  is  associated 
with  late  molting  and  no  other  charac¬ 
ter  appears  to  be  of  more  importance 
in  producing  a  high  annual  record. 

The  question  'may  be  raised  whether 
birds  which  are  persistent  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  pullets  which  are  able  to  go 
through  the  first  few  months  of  lay¬ 
ing,  without  a  fall  molt.  In  some  flocks 
where  a  small  per  cent  of  the  pullets 
have  molted  a  check  indicates  that 
these  molters  are  in  poor  flesh  and  that 
the  birds  which  have  continued  to  lay 
are  in  good  weight.  Many  times  the 
cause  of  a  fall  molt  is  not  apparent 
and  often  under  the  best  of  conditions 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  flock  will  molt. 
Nevertheless,  the  poultryman  who  can 
so  manage  his  flock  that  body  weight 
is  maintained  will  be  the  one  who  can 
secure  the  best  fall  and  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Some^pf  the  factors  that  are 
concerned  in  keeping  up  the  body 
weight  are :  freedom  from  internal  and 
external  parasites  (one  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  a  flock  infested  with  worms  to  be 
in  good  condition)  freedom  from  chick¬ 
en  pox,  made  possible  by  vaccination 
before  laying  starts,  a  good  ration  and  a 
correct  feeding  plan.  Correct  housing 
plays  an  important  role  in  providing 
healthy  surroundings,  but  will  not  off¬ 
set  the  lack  of  sanitation. 

The  best  birds  in  a  flock  will  be 
those  that  can  lay  heavily  and  main¬ 
tain  body  weight.  Both  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  depend  upon  intelligent  breeding 
and  sound  management — D.  H.  Horton. 


A  Damp  Henhouse 

“Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  my  hen¬ 
house  damp?  I  clean  it  every  two  or  three 
days  and  still  the  litter  gets  wet.  This 
house  is  a  10x12  and  has  ventilator  in 
roof,  a  double  floor  with  paper  between. 
It  sets  off  the  ground  about  six  or  eight 
inches.  In  winter  I  close  it  up  around  the 
bottom  with  boards  to  keep  cold  out  from 
under.  On  warm  days  I  open  a  window 
and  still  they  will  be  covered  with  steam 
or  frost.  I  have  30  R.  I.  Red  pullets  in 
this  house.  I  suppose  my  trouble  is  poor 
ventilation,  but  how  can  I  remedy  this?” 
— S.K.,  New  York. 

OUR  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  faul¬ 
ty  ventilation.  If  the  dry  air  were 
moving  in  and  the  moist  air  moving  out 
as  it  should  the  house  would  keep  dry. 
It  is  not  overcrowded.  You  state  that 
there  is  a  ventilator  in  the  roof.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  too  small  or  in  the  wrong 
location.  It  should  be  at  the  highest 
point  in  the  room.  In  a  gable  roof  that 
would  be  in  the  peak,  in  a  shed-roof 
house  it  would  be  over  the  front  plate. 
A  ten-inch  flue  should  be  large  enough. 
You  will  probably  do  well  to  leave  the 
windows  open  more.  In  fact  there  are 
very  few  days  in  the  winter  when  the 
window  should  not  be  open.  The  hens 
will  be  more  healthy  and  lay  better  in 
a  cold  house,  than  in  a  damp  one. — L. 
E.  Weaver. 


Feeding  Legume  Hay  to 
Hens 

THE  best  substitute  for  green  feed 
undoubtedly  is  a  high  quality  leafy 
immature  cut  legume  hay,  'which  may 
be  regarded  as  dried  green  feed.  The 
Ohio  Station’s  tests  during  the  past 
four  years  have  yielded  highly  satis¬ 
factory  results  when  the  proper  quality 
of  alfalfa,  red  clover,  or  soybean  hay 
was  used  for  winter  green  feed.  The 
hay  proved  as  effective  as  succulent 
green  feed  or  a  bluegrass  range  for 
maintenance  of  health  of  the  flock, 
egg  production,  and  hatchability. 

The  dried  green  feed  has  the  special 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


ATMEAL 


Works  Wonders  With  BABY 


V 


For  ranid  growth  and  strong ,  healthy  bodies , 
feed  your  baby  chicks  FUL-O-PEP  CHICK 
STARTER ,  a  balanced  ration  with  an  oatmeal 
base ,  prepared  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


CHICKS 


WHAT  these  fuzzy  little  birds  will 
be  depends  on  what  they  are  fed 
now.  You'll  be  delighted  at  the  results 
if  you  feed  them  the  oatmeal  feed. 

Oatmeal  —  as  blended  in  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  —  contains  the  nourish¬ 
ment  necessary  to  transform  these  little 
fellows  into  husky,  vigorous  layers, 
and  meat  birds  that  bring  top  market 
price.  Their  growth  is  amazingly  rapid 
and  the  death  rate  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  because  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  minimizes  coccidiosis , 
anemia  and  other  ills  that  make  in¬ 
roads  among  young  chicks. 


Chicks  like  it,  too.  It  disappears  like 
magic  into  the  tiny  crops.  So  finely  is 
it  ground,  so  thoroughly  is  it  mixed 
by  modern  machinery  that  with  every 
mouthful,  the  baby  chick  gets  some  of 
each  valuable  ingredient  —  molasses, 
cod  liver  oil,  cod  liver  meal,  essential 
proteins,  important  minerals — and  all 
in  proper  proportion.  Each  has  its 
part  in  the  baby  chick’s  diet. 

Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  goes  farther 
and  does  more.  And  every  portion  goes 

Quaker 


to  build  strong,  capable  organs,  better 
blood,  robust  bodies,  sound  flesh. 

There’s  a  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  how  to  save 
time,  labor  and  money  —  how  to  get 
better  laying  pullets  and  plumper  meat 
birds  with  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
and  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed. 

r  - 

I  FREE  Let  us  send  you  out  latest  booklet  On 
the  care  and  feeding  of  baby  chicks, 
i  Costs  nothing  and  will  well  repay  you  for  writing 

j  Name . . . . . 

Address . .  j 

Mail  Today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  8B, 

80  E.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


FUL-O-PEP 

CHICK  STARTER 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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up  to  6  pounds. 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  .... 

They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of '  England. 

Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

oTr^AbN^ss°FHPLEA?ED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  InTsky  chicks  and  wonderful  pTofits  made  by 
our  High  Class,  Heavy  Lasing,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  the  low  prices  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed— you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank.  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  a 

10%  Discount  on  Orders  Received  before  March  I. 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns ;  Anconas  . 

Barred  &  White  Rox;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds;  BIk.  Minorcas  .....  8  0 

\\h.  Wyandottes;  Buff  -Orpingtons:  Buff  Minorcas  85 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas  .  .  9;5u 

COD  Shfnmen11J.Xew  $l2'n°  T""  J.«:A  „IMixe.d  $9  »er  l0°-  White  Pekin"  Ducklings"  25c  each". 

our  FREE  Illustrated  ratatan  MAR\ EL”  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 

our  rKtfc  Illustrated  Catalog.  It  s  a  book  you  11  be  glad  to  keep. 

ZOth  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

(000 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

Pekin 

Ducklings 

25c  each. 

BHftJAl/  Lg  SVAgAY  f.XJJ  UUU  U.  H  »  U 


HEEKSSEXSSE 


NEARLY  EVER YOTVE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 

American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns . . . . 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas-Barred  Rocks _ .-. _ 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  BIk.  Minorcas _ 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians  . . 

Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred 

CATALOG — It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CHICKS  rrffdfrs 

sans  mjriLnmnrtm' 

|  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  6.50 

$12.75 

$60.00 

$118.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

128.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

Heavy 

Mixed  $12.00  a 

hundred 

Hubers  reliable  Chicks 


10  Frpp  Chirks  0N  0RDERS  booked  before  march  is  a  we  give 

10  CHICftS  FREE  WI™  EAC«  100  ORDERED 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding 
stock  of  highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  at> 
tention  paid  to  health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish — Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices 
reasonable.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  or- 
__w  der  ot  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  HIGH  ST.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIC 


FAMOUS 

S.e.W.  Leghorns  We  have  imported  fine  Barron  Birds  with  Pedigrees  “oFm  to  314*  direct 
from  England.  All  of  our  flocks  are  hardy  free  range  birds  and  produce  flue  healthy  chicks 

BSd'toSfd you  with  chicks  frora 

£gf Bmdlh^Writl  ^  “  giVeS  ^  detaUs  “d  l0W  prices  of  our 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER, 


BOX  40, 


ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


C  (D-D 


'?  E x T  b  ACH  1 C  K S.  $1.00  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed 
February  15th  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big,  Strong,  Peerless  Chicks  wUI  make 
money  for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as  Tancred,  Barron  Mahood 
Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices  50  100  500  '  ‘  i,  nnn 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $6.50  $12  00  $57  50  ti  in  on 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps . . . .  7  50  4  00  67  50  *nnnn 

Barred.  White.  Partridge  &  Buff  Rocks .  7.50  ,4.00  67.50  H0.00 

Assorted  _  $11.00  per  100  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  199,  Leipsic,  O. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  4-1 1-18-25;  APRIL  1-8-15-22-29  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).  $7  $14  *67  SI30 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks .  *  c  I 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . . 9ZZZ7'  $10  $20  S90  *  40 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books’  order  Free  catalog 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Send  No  Money  for  We  ,ship  90D-  Post 

*  paid  and  guarantee 

Schoenborn’s  Chicks  100%  Uve  .del!very  of 

our  active  husky,  pure 
bred  chicks  from  healthy  free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Fourteen  varieties.  Prompt 
shipment.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get 
our  new  folder  with  lower  prices,  it's  free. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 


335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Phone  1603 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

From  Healthy,  High  Egg  Record  Free  Range  Flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.C. 
and  R.C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  White..  Silver  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Giants, 
Sussex  and  Hamburgs. 

Prices  Reasonable  Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY, 

Est.  1906  Box  6,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 

_  .  ,  1>er  100 

English  White  Leghorns  . $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  . 12.00 

Anconas  . . . . . . . ’  12!oO 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  .  13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp . .  14.00 

Light  Mixed  . 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11.50 


Circular — Order  early  tor  prompt  shipment. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  16 ) 
advantage  over  the  succulent  form  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  fed  without  interruption 
during  the  coldest  weather.  The  chick¬ 
ens  like  the  hay  and  eat  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it. 

Legume  hay  of  the  quality  desired 
for  poultry  is  not  usually  available  on 
the  market.  However,  there  are  today 
many  poultry  keepers  who  are  either 
producing  their  own  hay  or  who  pro¬ 
cure  a  special  quality  of  alfalfa  hay 
for  this  purpose  and  the  Station  re¬ 
ceives  numerous  inquiries  as  to  how  is 
the  best  way  to  feed  it.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  way,  according  to  the  Ohio 
Station’s  tests,  seems  to  be  to  pass  the 
hay  through  a  clover  or  silage  cutter 
to  cut  it  in  %  -to-  V2  -inch  lengths  and 
feed  it  in  wire  netting  feeders. 

One  excellent  way  of  feeding  alfalfa 
hay  is  to  make  a  cylindrical  feeder  of 
wire  netting  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  2  feet  high.  This  can  be  attach¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom  to  a  galvanized  iron 
receptacle  preferably  round  about  16 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  4  inches 
deep.  The  wire  cylinder  can  be 
strengthened  by  some  upright  number 
9  wire  stays.  In  the  use  of  a  wire  net¬ 
ting  feeder,  the  chopped  hay  should 
be  put  in  loosely  so  that  it  will  auto¬ 
matically  feed  down  as  the  hens  need 
it. — Ohio  Agri.  Expt.  Station. 
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PEARL  GRIT 


makes  eggs  grow 

A  hen  must  have  lime  in 
her  system  for  eggs  to  de¬ 
velop.  And  there’s  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  depriving  hens  of 
lime.  Pearl  Grit  supplies 
it  at  insignificant  cost — in 
the  purest,  cleanest,  most 
natural  form.  No  odor  or 
flavor  to  excite  overeating. 

No  binding  in  the  crop.  No 
harmful  foreign  elements 
to  endanger  health.  No  sharp  splinters  to 
irritate  and  inflame  digestive  tract.  Supply 
your  fowls  with  Pearl  Grit.  It’s  handled  in 
10-lb.  cartons  and  100-lb.  bags  by  hatchery- 
xnen  and  feed  dealers. 

Get  This  Remarkable  Book 
FREE 

Read  our  book  and  learn  the  importance  of 
lime  in  poultry  feeding. 

Find  out  how  Pearl  Grit 
promotes  growth  of  young 
fowls;  keeps  all  birds 
healthy ;  stimulates  egg 
production.  If  you’re  rais- 
i  ngpoultry  for  profit,  don’t 
fail  to  read  this  book.  Mail 
a  postal  or  letter  for  it  to- 
dav.  Pearl  Grit  Corp., 

417  Bridge  Street,  Piqua, 

Ohio. 


R.  I.  Red  Hen  Makes  300 
Egg  Record 

A  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  hen  owned 
by  a  New  Jersey  hatchery  recently 
completed  a  record  of  300  eggs  in  52 
weeks  at  the  Georgia  National  Egg 
Laying  Contest.  The  fact  that  a  sister 
to  this  bird  laid  241  eggs  in  another 


contest  is  evidence  that  the  record  is 
not  an  accident  and  shows  what  sys¬ 
tematic  breeding  for  high  production 
can  do.  The  picture  shows  A.  E.  Jones, 
New  Jersey  specialist  on  poultry  certi¬ 
fication,  inspecting  the  bird  that  made 
the  record.  Mr.  Jon.es  remarked  that 
the  excellent  type  of  this  hen  is  proof 
that  good  color  and  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  combined  in  Rhode  Island 
Reds. 


Every  egg  must  have  a  shell.  Calcium 
in  the  carbonate  form  is  apparently  the 
only  kind  of  calcium  that  can  be 
utilized  by  the  hen  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  egg  shell.  Always  supply  it  in 
abundance. 


Cod  liver  oil  should  not  be  fed  to 
broilers  the  last  two  weeks  before  mar¬ 
keting.  It  taints  the  flesh  with  the  odor 
of  the  oil. 


Cold  weather  will  not  kill  poultry 
lice.  Nicotine  sulphate  “Black  Leaf  40” 
painted  sparingly  on  roosts  will. 


n  A  HVT  flir  Il/ltrc  hatched  by  the 
OAD  X  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas  $14.00  per  100: 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants 
$20.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light 
Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  De.k  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass'n. 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  «r  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*. . . $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ _  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed . . .  5.00  9.00  45.00  85.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


finest  hatchery  equipment  available.  On 
our  own  Breeding  farm  we  trap-nest  the 
foundation  breeders.  Every  breeder  Blood- 
tested. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS. 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  with  a  guarantee  to  live.  Catalog  free. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Ransomrille,  N.Y. 


Chicks 


100% 
LIVE 
ARRIVAL 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  In¬ 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $12.00  Barred  Rocks . $14.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  15.00  Assorted  Chicks.  ..  9.00 

*/2 c  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

Rl.  BOX  I. 
RICHFIELD.  PA. 


The  Valley  Hatchery, 


Pennsylvania  State 
Supervised  Chicks 

Also  4-8  and  12  week  old  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns,  Reds. 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 

i  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD, Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. _ .$12.00  $57.50  $110 


Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  1 2.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Itocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130 


Light  Mix . $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix . $12.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A.E.Hamp- 

tpn.  Box  A,  Pittstown,  NJ. 
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5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 

*  J 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds _ _  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ - . . . . .  11.00 

Light  Mixed. . . __ . . .  9.00 

3,4c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


r  FREE  ^ 

II  ILL  POT 
CHICK 
BOOK 

a  \  for  1930  /_ 


Contains  house 
plans,  feed  sched 
ules,  rearing  charts, 
breed  qualifications, 
colored  pictures  —  a 
wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  poultry- 
men — free. 


Tells  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hillpot  Low- 
egg-cost  Breeds,  and 
how  others,  many 
without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  are  making  big 
incomes  with  them. 


W.  F.  Hillpot,  Dept.  129,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 


▼ 

KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Chicks  of  right  kind,  strong, 
vigorous  and  with  intensified 
laying  qualities, 

CHICKS  rich  in  the  blood  of 
birds  that  have  made  outstand¬ 
ing  laying  records. 

Be  wise  in  time.  You  can’t 
raise  big  layers  from  chicks 
with  no  laying  inheritance. 

For  21  years  (that  means 
many  hen  generations)  Kerr 
Chickeries  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  chicks  famous  for  liva¬ 
bility,  heavy  laying  qualities, 
trueness  to  type. 


FI^VbTc  hicks 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Min- 
orcas.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO 
NEWARK  ,  HEW  YORK 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  &  April  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) . $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  flO 

Light  Mixed  Breeds.  . .  2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  seleetcd  free-range  flocks.  100  %  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  stoves  and  houses.  Catalog 
FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “The  1000  Red  chicks  are 
now  in  their  6th  week  and  my  loss  is  25,  exactly  2%%-” 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders.  Over  100  acres 
in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year. 

New  circular  with  prices  is  ready.  HALL  BROTHERS  WALLINGFORD  CONN 
Your  copy  is  free.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS* 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


Our  1930  chicks  carry  a 
greater  cumulative  laying  in¬ 
heritance  (more  blood  of  con¬ 
test  winners)  than  ever  before. 

Over  40,000 
birds  in  laying 
flocks  tested  for 
B.  W.  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  our 
Chick  Book 
giving  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbnry,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Masa, 

A 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

,  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


All  Flocks  State  Supervised 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


19™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

1^1  ^  A  Small  tpecialized  Brechin;; 

Farm  with  2000  bird*,  Vi  yckofTstrain. 
under  constant  supervision,  offering  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  high-grade  Hairy  Chicks. 
Quality,  vitality  guaranteed.  Send  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

McARTHUR  BROS. 

Kami  tel.  UjCKPOUT.  N.  V 


BABY  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mix  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  '/2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


ATT  AT  ITV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

/  Hldi  a  A  Barred  Rocks  _ $14  per  100 

______  _  s.  C.  Red - $14  per  100 

6  Heavy  Mixed  _ $11  per  100 

VllAvAU  Light  Mixed  _ _ $  9  per  100 

500  lots  Y2C  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  tills  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
80  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May. 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool, Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  WW  «  my 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  Cl  1  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.N  ACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  161,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 

$12  Per  100;  $57.50,500;  $110,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,Box3,Richfield,Pa. 


Prinl pv  FFiir-lr^Ftility'' &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 
V  Rocks,  It.  I.  Beds,  Wh.  Leg‘ 

horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1030  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley.Frenchtown.N.J. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JER  SEY 


LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  fcate 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  «re 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Duff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  Whit*  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  A  neon  as.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*.  lie  and  opt  1002  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Poitpaid- 
'Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLQTS  HATCHERY.  204  oufTALO.fi  * 


LOWER  PRICES  -  -  -  BETTER  CHICKS 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . ....  - - - - — 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns - ™e— - 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  - - 

Black  &  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  . — - . . 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons  . - . - . . 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks  . . . 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  booklet  full  of  useful  information, 
request.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks. 
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Prices  on 

. . .  We  are  a 

Chick  Ass’n  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


our  Extra  Soecial  Matings 
member  of  The  International 
ship  them 


9c 


for 


the  world’s  best 
Farms,  Daniels, 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ’ 

:  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  41 
free  poultry  hook  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  .<? 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fair  port,  N. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I„  NEW  YORK 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Hocks.  Write  for 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

JAS.  E,  ULSH,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

White  Rocks . . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now.  direct  from  advertisement. 
Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro¬ 
duction  breeders  insure  outstanding  chiGks.  Our 
business  has  been  built  on  pleased  customers  and 
satisfied  home  trade.  An  order  this  year  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio 


Kerlin 

’s  Leghorn  Chicks  I 

WORLD 

FAMOUS 

1  “Kerlin-Quality ”  Money* 

I  Making  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

r»«.  Egg’  Contest  Winners.  Over  60,000  satisfied 

istomers.  BIS  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  now.  - — 

silvery  when  wanted.  FBKB  STARTING  FEED.  Catalog  FREE  I 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


A  Specialized  Breeding  Farm  for  Wyc- 
koff-Tancred-Hamblin  strain  of  blood- 
tested  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  and 
10-12  week  pullets.  Also  Rocks. •Reds, 
Pekjn  Ducklings.  Send  for  2-color  cata¬ 
log,  details,  prices.  Hamblin  Hatcheries 
&  Breeding  Farm,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


(172)  20 
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(The  Power  Farmer’s  Spring  Tooth 
Harrow— Built  for  Tractor  Power 


The  John  Deere-Syracuse  Heavy  Duty  Tractor  Harrow 
applies  tractor  power  to  big-capacity  preparation  of  seedbeds. 
It  has  the  strength  you  need  in  equipment  of  this  type,  plus 
the  good  work  advantage  for  which  all  John  Deere-Syracuse 
spring-tooth  harrows  are  famous. 


Heavy-dimension,  channel-steel 
frames;  tooth  bars  shaped  by 
special  machines  to  insure  great 
strength;  thick,  yet  very  resilient 
high -carbon  steel  spring -teeth, 
and  heavy,  straight  grained  oak 
drawbars  with  high  carbon  steel 
draft  rods  are  outstanding  features 
that  make  the  John  Deere-Syra¬ 
cuse  Heavy  Duty  Harrow  a  de¬ 
pendable,  profitable  implement  in 
power  farming. 


Frames  are  carried  high  oyer 
the  teeth  by  the  two  rear  shoes  and 
front  pivotal  shoe.  This  Construc¬ 
tion  insures  prompt  penetration 
under  all  conditions  and  freedom 
from  clogging  in  trashy  fields. 

The  John  Deere-Syracuse  is 
built  for  good  work  and  lots  of  it. 
The  spring  teeth  dig  deep,  break  up 
the  lumps,  mix  the  soil,  kill  the 
weeds  and  leave  the  field  in  fine 
condition  for  profitable  planting. 


Make  it  a  point  to  see  the  John  Deere-Syracuse 
heavy-duty  harrow  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s 
store  next  time  you  are  in  town.  Have  your 
John  Deere  dealer  point  out  the  many  features 
that  make  it  just  right  for  tractor  power.  Write 
w  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  for  free  booklet  TH-81 


Ideal  for  Battery  or  Range 

Science  and  years  of  experiment  have  produced  this 
amazing  Chick  Feed  that  gives : 


rdj*jr  20 %  better  growth,  better  feathering,  excellent,  uniform  fleshing 

-  at  any  age,  uniform  development,  very  low  mortality,  top-notch 

vitality  and  vigor! 

/iVX  Think  of  it,  Chick  Feeders!  A  complete,  perfect,  all- 

r>r  4 Qm  mash  ration  for  the  first  eight  weeks 
wal  — better  than  ever  before,  and  at 

LOWER  COST! 

IJV*  t fif  Beacon  Starting  Ration  is  COM- 

w  PLETE — all  needed  enzymes,  vita- 

y*  Jn'  B  mins,  complete  minerals,  alfalfa  leaf 
-  Jr  tj*  M  meal,  dried  milk.  No  other  feed  con- 
\J  ff  tains  Protozyme  and  concentrated 

lm(r  cod  liver  oil  (Columbia  University 

l|V  g  patents).  You  add  grit  and  water, 

V  *  Jr  nothing  else.  And  how  the  chicks 

grow ! 

Prove  this  Yourself !  You’ll  save  money  on  both  feed 
and  chicks.  Ideal  for  Battery  or  Range  Brooding. 

Send  for  Prof.  Lee’s  new  100-page  book  “Profitable 
Poultry  Management 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


)ider  Agents  Wanted 

tk  Select  from  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
Mood  Ride  and  exhibit  sample 


_ _ _ _ axyies. 

Mead  Bicycles.  Ride  and 
NGER  and  make  money. 

tctory  to  Rider:  proval  Pfor  30 
ys*  Free  Trial,  direct  from  FACTORY.  Get 
•marvelous  offers.  Easy  Payments.  $5 down. 
_  lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts,  equip- 
ment.and  repairs  at  half  usual  pnc3. 
.  Established  36  years. 


lead 


CYCLE  COMKAIY 

Dept.  H205,  Chicago 


Write  us 
today  tor 
free  catalog 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &.  Brown  Leghorns . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp .  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c:  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  liberty. 'n.  y. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


Are  You  Ready  for  the 
Baby  Chicks? 

(.Continued  from  Page  3) 
to  make  sure  they  all  can  eat  all  they 
want.  That  is  important  if  they  are  to 
grow  their  best.  By  the  time  the  cock¬ 
erels  are  separated  from  the  pullets,  or 
possibly  sooner  an  outdoor  feeder  that 
will  hold  50  to  100  pounds  of  mash  may 
be  introduced  to  save  labor,  or  the 
same  type  of  large  V-shaped  open 
trough  that  will  be  used  later  in  the 
laying  house  may  be  put  into  the 
brooder  house. 

Brooder  Stoves 

The  old  reliable  coal  stove  brooder 
still  seems  to  be  the  favorite  on  most 
farms.  Both  oil  and  electricity  also 
have  their  advocates  and  justly  so. 
Each  type  has  advantages  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  buy  a 
brooder  stove  as  you  would  a  pair  of 
shoes,  so  it  will  fit.  Small  stoves  are 
for  small  rooms,  and  small  lots  of 
chicks.  Larger  stoves  for  larger  rooms 
and  larger  lots  of  chicks.  Here  are 
some  sensible  combinations: 

Size  of  chick  Diameter  of 

flock  Size  of  room  hover 

250-300  8'xl2'  or  IG’xl2r  54”-60” 

450-500  I0’xl4'  or  larger  60’'  or  larger 

The  capacity  of  almost  all  stoves  is 
considerably  overrated  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  stoves  that  have  a  draft 
at  the  bottom  and  a  check-draft  at  the 
top,  and  both  of  them  controlled  by  a 
good  sturdy  thermostat  are  most  easily 
regulated  to  hold  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture  without  burning  out  too  soon. 

Oil  burning  brooder  stoves  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  started  and 
stopped.  This  makes  them  particularly 
convenient  for  late-season  brooding 
when  the  nights  are  still  cool  enough 
to  require  considerable  heat,  but  the 
house  gets  intolerably  hot  in  the  day¬ 
time  with  a  fire  going.  The  wickless 
type  of  oil-brooder  that  roars  when  it 
burns,  and  has  a  heating  drum  and  al¬ 
most  no  canopy  seems  to  be  the  equal 
of  any  coal  stove  for  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  heat. 

Electric  heaters  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  oil  and  some  others.  They  are 
almost  entirely  fire-proof.  Temperature 
regulation  is  very  near  perfect  and 
chicks  thrive  under  them  even  though 
the  room  is  not  heated  as  with  oil  or 
coal.  Perhaps  that  may  be  one  reason 
why  they  thrive.  They  are  not  hot¬ 
house  plants.  But  one  must  get  a  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  4c  or  less  to  make  the 
cost  of  operating  electric  brooders  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  others. 


Give  Them  Time  to  Molt 

“I  have  140  yearlifig  hens  in  a  pen 
16x24.  These  fowls  laid  at  the  rate  of  50 
and  60  per  cent  in  their  pullet  year.  In 
September  and  October  they  went  into 
molt  and  production  has  dropped  to  about 
10  per  cent.  They  seem  to  refuse  to  come 
back  from  molt.  They  have  had  the  best 
of  care  and  they  are  healthy  and  look 
fine.  I  have  good  ventilation  and  keep 
pen  cleaned  once  each  week. 

“I  am  feeding  a  damp  mash  in  the 
morning  besides  keeping  the  hoppers 
filled.  They  seem  to  have  good  body 
weight.” — C.M.C.,  New  York. 

I  BELIEVE  you  are  expecting  too 
much  from  your  hens.  If  they  laid 
50  to  60  percent  in  their  pullet  year 
and  continued  up  into  October  they  are 
first  rate  layers.  Evidently  some  of 
them  have  laid  until  even  more  recent¬ 
ly  since  you  state  that  they  have  drop¬ 
ped  to  10%.  At  any  rate  two  and  a 
half  months  is  not  a  very  long  time 
in  which  to  grow  new  feathers  and  get 
back  into  physical  trim  for  heavy  egg 
production.  However,  some  flocks  do  it. 
You  do  not  say  anything  about  using 
lights.  I  believe  they  would  stimulate 
production  more  than  anything  else 
you  could  do.  You  would  do  well  also 
to  feed  the  moist  mash  at  noon  or  in 
the  evening  instead  of  in  the  morning. 
Give  them  a  little  grain  in  a  deep,  dry 
litter  in  the  morning.  Hens  need  ex¬ 
ercise. —  L.  E.  Weaver. 


Baby  Chicks 


Bred  To  Lay  Large,  Chalk-White  Eggs 

To  grade  "Fancy  Nearby  Hennery”,  on  the  New 
York  market,  your  eggs  must  weigh  24  oz.  to  the  doz 
and  be  chalk-white.  They  will  do  this  if  laid  by  birds 
raised  from  our  Specialty-Bred  State-Supervised  s.c 
.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Special  Matings  from  mature 
Hen  Breeders,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more,  mated  to  se¬ 
lected  cockerels.  Super- Matings  from  superior  Hen 
Breeders,  mated  to  State  R.O.P.  cockerels  from  dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate  delivery. 

For  Broilers  and  Roasters,  Try  Wene  Cross-Breds 

Our  "Wyan-Rock”  and  "Bram-Rock”  Cross-Breds 
are  becoming  immensely  popular.  We  can  also  supply 
straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 

Write  for  Free  Hlustrated  Folder  and  Prices  on 
Chicks  and  Pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Vineland, N.J, 


BABY  CHICKS 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . . 

Anconas  . . 

Barred  Rocks . . 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

SC  and  RC  Reds . . 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Orpingtons . . 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 


50 

100 

500 

....$6.00 

$1 1.00 

$52.50 

....  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

1 1.00 

52.50 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

..  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Ail  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 


James  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv., Cleveland, 0. 


40,0000  Baby  Chicks 

America’s  finest  strains,  resulting  from  seventeen  years 
rigid  culling  and  correct  mating.  Buckeye  all-electrio 
hatched.  Heavies,  14c;  lightbreeds,  12c.  Bi-weekly  be¬ 
ginning  March  3,  Satisfaction  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Milton  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Milton,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCH1CKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  10%  books  order. 
English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM, 

N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.  Star  Route  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . . . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 


s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns . 

....  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

s.  c. 

Rocks  and  Reds . 

....  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

....  8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

S.C. 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

Assorted  Chicks  . . 

..  5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

100% 

prepaid,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg. .  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas....  3.00  5.75  1 1  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chick,.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


"Dependable  Chicks” 
Bred  Right — Priced  Right 

The  Country’s  Oldest  Hatchery,  still 
under  original  management,  offers 
Chicks  of  all  popular  breeds  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log,  packed  with  useful  information. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 

Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str . $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds. -  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes....  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penna. 

r 


Mine  of  Information  —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  -  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing1,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years'  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  crowd  200  pullets 
into  a  house  sufficiently  large  for  only 
100  birds.  From  three  and  one-half  to 
four  square  feet  of  floor  spaije  should 
be  allowed  for  each  bird. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Famous  Tancred  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  From  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
egg  production.  $12.00  per  100. 

Special  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
1930  catalog  FREE. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  A,  Cttelamus,  Pa. 


Odorless,  Dustless 
Stove  and  Nickel 

Polish . . . 


S  '’0yE  AND  MIC«£L 

Polish 


trade  mark 


ACTUAL  Size— 15c— AT  ALL  DEALERS 


F  you  want  your  stove  kept  looking  like  new,  lustre  .It  cleans  and  polishes  the  nickel  parts 

«• 

just  turn  the  job  over  to  FYR-PRUF,  the  safe,  clean,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  stove  .  .  .  out  of 
double -action  polish  with  the  longer  enduring  the  same  can  ...  in  a  single  operation  .  . . 

and  with  far  less  effort  than  that  required 
by  ordinary  polishes.  FYR-PRUF,  as  the  name 
itself  tells  you,  is  absolutely  fire-proof — 
can  neither  burn  nor  explode.  It  is  harmless 
to  the  hands  and  washes  quickly  off  with 
COLD  water  (never  use  hot).  And  its  ap¬ 
plication  never  causes  odor  or  dust.  Try 
FYR-PRUF  and  see  how  easily  you  can  make 

your  stove  wonderfully  clean  and  bright. 

\  ,  \ 

AMERICAN  AMMONE  COMPANY 

60  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FIRE-PROOF 


■\ 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF  STOVE  AND  NICKEL  POLISH 

4. 

\  \  - 


\ 


(174)  22 


The  secret  of  Good  Bvecid 


Have  you  ever  wondered  whei 
happens  when  bread  is  being 
baked  .  .  .  where  flavor  and 
keeping  quality  come  from t 

ALL  bread-making  flours  contain  a  property  called 
“gluten.”  The  better  the  flour,  the  better  are  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  gluten. 

Gluten  is  an  elastic,  protein-containing  substance.  The 
more  high  quality  gluten  a  flour  contains  the  more 
moisture  it  will  absorb. 

Through  the  action  of  yeast,  gas  forms  in  dough.  This 
gas  makes  the  dough  “rise.”  If  the  quality  of  the 
gluten  is  firm,  elastic  and  properly  responsive,  it  ex¬ 
pands  with  the  gas,  forming  countless  tiny  “bubbles” 
.  .  .  the  cellular  structure  of  a  light  and  appetizing  loaf. 

If  the  quality  of  the  gluten  is  soft,  sticky  and  “dead,” 
the  expanding  gas  bursts  the  gluten  cells  .  .  .  the  bread 
is  heavy,  full  of  large  holes  and  unappetizing  in  flavor. 
When  gluten  is  high  the  tiny  starch  and  gluten  cells 
retain  moisture  and  keep  your  bread  fresh  longer. 

And — from  the  standpoint  of  food  value — high  quality 
gluten  means  high  quality  protein; 

Protein  is  the  highest  priced 
body-building  element .  ( Meat 

and  eggs  owe  their  high  food 
value  to  protein.)  The  use  of 
Occident — the  high  protein  flour 
—  means  greater  food  value  in 
your  bread. 

Order  a  sack  of  Occident  Flour  today. 
If  you  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  better 
than  any  flour  you  have  ever  used,  the 
full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 


The.  RUS  SELL' MILLER  MILLING  CO.  ^Minneapolis. 


top 

that  COLD 
•  .  .  before  it 


stops  you 


? 


COMMON  head  colds  often  “settle”  in 
throat  and  chest  where  they  may  be¬ 
come  dangerous — rub  Musterole  on  these 
parts  at  the  first  sniffle — it  will  relieve  con¬ 
gestion  by  stimulating  blood  circulation. 

But  don’t  be  satisfied  with  the  noticeable 
relief  you  should  experience 
from  the  first  Musterole  rub 
—apply  it  every  hour 
for  five  hours  and  you’ll 
be  amazed  at  the  result! 

Working  like  the  trained 
bands  of  a  masseur,  this 


famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  camphor, 
menthol  and  other  helpful  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates 
blood  circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  in¬ 
fection  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  many  doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy — 
jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole 
is  also  made  in  milder 
form  for  babies  and 
small  children.  Ask  for 
Children’s  Musterole. 


* 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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What  is  Your  Hobby  ? 


Other  Interests  Will  Keep  You  Young 


IDE  a  vcock  horse  to  Banbury 
Cross,”  if  you  want  to  be  happy. 
Providing,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  hobby 
horse,  and  Banbury  Cross  is  where  you 
want  to  go.  Nothing  rejuvenates  one 
like  having  a  hobby. 

If  you  think  there’s  any  doubt  about 
it,  try  this  experiment.  Examine  the 
faces  of  a  group  of  women,  particularly 
when  they  are  in  repose,  relaxed — a  lis¬ 
tening  audience.  To  which  ones  are  you 
most  attracted  ?  Every  time,  whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  you’ll  pick  out  the 
ones  whose  days  are  full,  whose  time 
is  taken  up  with  accomplishing  things, 
whose  lives  are  filled  with  one,  or  more, 


SHOPPING  BAG  NO.  B-5380  is  both 


beautiful  and  useful.  It  comes  stamped 
for  embroidery  on  a  durable,  stylishly 
woven  material  exactly  like  straw  in  looks 
and  feel.  The  worsted  embroidery  yarn 
comes  in  lovely  shades  of  blue,  green, 
yellow  and  orchid.  Leatherette  binding 
for  bag  and  strap  is  also  included  to¬ 
gether  with  blue  figured  chintz  lining  and 
canvas  interlining .  Price  of  package  $1.50 
complete.  Order  from  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  Inc., 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


“increasing  purpose.”  A  hobby  will  do 
more  for  your  face  than  the  beauty 
parlor.  Even  a  storage  battery  is  dead 
until  it  becomes  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity. 

A  man  once  appeared  in  court,  ask¬ 
ing  for  divorce  on  the  grounds  that  his 
wife  was  such  a  bore  he  couldn’t  live 
with  her.  That  woman  needed  a  hobby. 
She  might  have  become  attractive  had 
she  had  one — if  nothing  more  than  a 
mania  for  collecting  gay  colored  kitch¬ 
en  utensils  or  raising  more  turkeys 
than  her  neighbors — something  in 
which  she  was  intensely  interested. 

One  morning  in  a  friend’s  home,  I 
heard  “Mine  Host”  say,  as  he  put  on 
his  overcoat  to  leave,  for  his  office, 

“You  know  that  new  stenographer 
in  our  department  is  a  sweet  kind  of  a 
little  girl.  I  believe  we  ought  to  raise 
her  salary.  She  gets  there  every  morn¬ 
ing  by  nine  and  stays  until  five — of 
course,  she  takes  her  time  at  noon  and 
has  Saturday  afternoons  off,  but  still, 
pounding  a  typewriter  is  a  monotonous 
job.” 

All  that  morning  as  I  watched  this 
man’s  wife  going  through  the  regular 
routine  of  daily  work — practically  the 
same  thing  she  did  every  day  in  the 
week,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  the  year,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  no 
exception — the  words  “monotonous 
job”  kept  ringing  in  my  head.  Suppose 
that  woman  never  had  any  interest  out¬ 
side  her  own  four  walls — what  would 
become  of  her? 

One  afternoon  at  the  close  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  club  program,  a 
member  of  the  club  who  has  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  home  to  care  for,  said  to 
me, 

“If  it  were  not  for  times  like  this 
when  I  am  lifted  out  of  myself,  I  would 
be  nothing  but  an  ordinary  drudge.  At 
a  meeting  of  this  kind,  I  get  inspiration 
that  puts  new  interest  into  my  daily 
tasks.”  In  other  words,  she  found  a 
new  hobby  or  took  on  renewed  strength 
for  the  old  ones. 

A  hobby  is  not  only  an  antidote  for 
age  or  a  prescribed  beauty  treatment, 
it’s  far  more.  Because  of  hobbies  the 
American  woman  is  the  envy  of  other 
nations.  She  does  things.  The  moral  re¬ 


forms  of  the  past  few  decades,  such 
as  the  prohibition  law,  child  labor  laws, 
better  education  and  a  higher  plane  of 
living  for  every  one,  can  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  some  woman’s  hobby. 

— Lucile  Ahrens  Ward 


Tested  Recipes 


Sponge  Gingerbread 


2  Vi  cups  of  flour 
!4  lb.  butter 
%  cup  milk 
%  cup  sugar 


1  heaped  teaspoon  soda 
(2  level  teaspoons) 

6  tablespoons  syrup 
Pinch  of  salt 

2  dessert  spoons  ground 
ginger 


Cream  butter  and  sugar,  warm  syrup 
and  dissolve  soda  in  milk.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  and  bake  in  a  shallow  pan  in 
moderate  oven. 

Russian  Gingerbread 


Vi  pound  flour 
2  oz  sugar 

Vi  teaspoon  each  soda, 
ground  cloves,  mixed 
spice 

V*  teaspoon  ground  ginger 


2  oz.  ginger  chin* 

1  oz.  almonds 

3  o?.  butter 

2  tablespoons  syrup  or 
molasses 

I  egg,  pinch  of  salt  and 
milk  to  mix 


Make  to  soft  consistency.  Beat  till 
smooth.  Sprinkle  almonds  which  have 
been  blanched  on  top  before  baking  in 
slow  oven  40  to  45  minutes. 


Oatmeal  Gingerbread 


7  oz.  fine  oatmeal 
5  oz.  flour 

3  oz.  shortening 

8  oz.  syrup  or  molasses 
2  oz.  candied  peel 


I  teaspoon  ginger 
Vi  teaspoon  seda 
Vi  teaspoon  cream  tartar 

1  gill  of  milk  (Vi  cup) 

2  eggs,  pinch  of  salt 


Sift  flour,  soda,  cream  of  Tarter, 
ginger  and  salt.  Add  oatmeal.  Put 
shortening,  syrup,  and  milk  into  a  pan 
and  warm  till  they  are  well  mixed.  Add 
the  beaten  eggs  and  mix  all  together. 
Bake  in  greased  and  lined  tin  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  iy2  hours. — Mrs.T.T. 


Charming  Princess  Frock 


adaptation  of  the  princess  style  and 
makes  a  very  appealing  frock  when  made 
up  in  one  of  the  pretty,  printed  silks. 
Using  the  dull  side  for  trimming  bands 
makes  a  good  contrast  if  plain  crepe  satin 
is  used  for  making  up  this  pattern  which 
comes  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  and 
42  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  4  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  3Q-inch 
contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 
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A 

STAR 


Lifetime 

The  New  and  Improved  S^ar 
Windmill's  designed  and  built 
to  render  dependable,  contin¬ 
uous  lifetime  service.  BigTim- 
kin  Bearings  ...  a  completely 
weather-tight,  dust-proofcom- 
nartmentanda  constantbath 
of  oilfor  all  working  parts .. 
a  complete  coat  of  pure  zinc, 
applied  by  the  famous  GalV A- 
Zink  Process  to  every  stee  lpart ...  all  these  features 
double  the  life  of  the  Star. 

The  Star  pomps  steadily,  even  in  tight  breezes,  for  the  big 
wbceL  generates  more  power  which  is  transferred  to  the 
pumping  job  with  minimum  loss  through  the  Timkin  Bear¬ 
ings  and  positive  lubrication-  The  Star  will  provide  plenty 
of  water  every  day  without  worry,  inconvenience  or  ex  pen- 
sdve  replacements. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFC.  C? 

29  Oak  St.,  Kendall vilie.ind.  , 

et  Oris 
EE  BOOK; 


This  book  tolls  you  about  wind 
power,  and  the  New  Star.  A 
post  card  will  bring  It  to  you 
without  obligation-  Write 
for  it  TODAY. 


Tallest 

Hotel 

ht  the  World 


Forty-Six 
Stories  High 


The  New  Morrison 
when  completed,  will 
'  contain  3400  room* 


Chicago’s 

MORRISON 

HOTEL 

Corner  Madison  and  Clark  Streets 
Closest  in  the  city  to  offices, 
theatres,  stores  and 
railroad  stations 

1944  Rooms  $252  up. 

All  outside  with  bath, 
running  ice  water,  bed¬ 
head  lamp  and  Servidor. 

A  housekeeper  on  each 
floor.  All  guests  enjoy 
V  garage  privileges. 

Ilk 


HOTEL 

PLANTERS 

Chicago 

19  North  Clark  Street 

At  the  very  center  of  the  down¬ 
town  offices,  theatres,  stores 
and  railroad  stations 

Rates  $2  Up 

Fireproof  throughout;  thorough¬ 
ly  modern;  tastefully  decorated 
Beautiful  serve-self  restaurant 
Personal  direction  of 
George  W.  Youst,  Pres,  and  Mgr. 


Obedience  Starts  Early 

Early  Habits  Bear  Lasting  Results 
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IN  THE  training  of  children  I  be¬ 
lieve,  paradoxically  speaking,  that  it 
is  ourselves  who  should  he  trained.  To 
keep  one’s  voice  low  and  one’s  self  un¬ 
der  control,  to  be  loving  and  patient, 
and  to  speak  always  in  the  affirmative 
— giving  not  negative  but  positive  sug¬ 
gestions  will  surely  go  a  long  way  in 
bringing  out  the  best  in  our  little  ones. 

Mothers  everywhere  admit  that 
obedience  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
qualities  and  yet  one  over  which  they 
most  often  despair.  I  am  reminded  of 
a  question  which  an  experienced  nurse 
once  asked  a  mother  of  a  tiny  baby 
which  proves  quite  clearly  that  we  do 
not  need  to  despair,  we  only  need  to 
begin  early.  In  substance  it  was  .“Well, 
are  you  going  to  train  the  baby  or  are 
you  going  to  let  it  train  you?” 

So  there  it  is — the  business  of  learn¬ 
ing  obedience  must  be  started  at  birth, 
obedience  to  regular  feeding  hours,  re¬ 
gular  sleeping  hours  and  later  on,  to 
times  spent  alone  in  quiet  amusement, 
in  other  words,  obedience  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  right  living. 

Because  each  child  in  a  different  en¬ 
vironment  expresses  a  different  char¬ 
acter  and  human  will  which  is  better 
known  by  parents  than  by  anybody 
else,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  obedi¬ 
ence  should  begin  at  home.  We  certain- 

Smart  and  Slenderizing 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


32.74 


ly  cannot  expect  a  child’s  teacher  to 
begin  with  him  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven  and  produce  results  in  obedience 
when  we  have  failed  for  that  number 
of  years.  It  isn’t  the  child’s  fault  either 
— it’s  ours.  It  surely  is! 

As  never  before  the  schools  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  cooperation  in  the  home.  They 
are  not  only  seeking  academic  train¬ 
ing  for  our  children  but  a  newer 
method  of  sensible  regular  habits, 
right  ideals,  and  broader  concepts  of 
life  and  usefulness.  The  educational 
ideal  for  the  present  and  the  future  is 
the  building  of  character — and  is  not 
obedience  a  large  factor  in  this  build¬ 
ing  and  should  it  -not  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  age  ? 

Howeyer,  it  is  necessary  in  teaching 
obedience  not  to  destroy  the  child’s  in¬ 
itiative.  It  is  right  that  he  should 
climb  freely,  that  he  should  cross  a 
street  carefully  without  a  multitude 
of  “don’ts”  back  of  him.  Perhaps  this 
is  one  instance  where  we  parents  need 
training — that  is,  to  discriminate  care¬ 
fully  in  the  use  of  that  word  which 
children  so  dislike  and  which,  to  their 
senses,  cripples  their  least  endeavor. 

Mutual  happiness,  good  temper,  and 
a  sympathetic  understanding  do  not 
directly  teach  our  children  but  they 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
from  example. 

Children  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  various  traits  of  character,  not  only 
of  their  elders  but  of  their  little 
friends  and  school  mates.  Are  we  as 
parents  obedient  to  our  highest  right? 
Our  children  are  keenly  aware  of  our 
standards  and  it  is  wise  to  realize  this 
fact  at  once. 

To  love  and  practice  obedience  our¬ 
selves  because  it  is  right  (not  because 
we  fear  punishment),  to  recognize  and 
comment  upon  the  peace  and  joy  which 
come  from  it  and  to  acquire  greater 
attainment  of  high  ideals  along  this 
line  are  living  examples — examples 
which  our  children  cannot  forget.  The 
Bible  teaches  “precept  upon  precept”, 
line  upon  line,  here  a  little,  there  a 
little.”  This  day  by  day  training  which 
becomes  instilled  into  character  is  a 
building  which  will  stand  many  a 
severe  test,  for  not  even  the  general 
trend  of  lawlessness  and  disobedience 
can  influence  or  hinder  the  progress  of 
rightly  trained  children. — L.T.H.,  N.Y. 


Smelling  is  believing ,  too! 

Its  clean  odor  tells  you  that 
Fels-Naptha  holds  its  full  measure  of 
naptha!  You  can  smell  it — plenty 
there.  It  is  blended,  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  process,  with  good  golden  soap. 
Working  together  they  give  extra 
help  for  washing — loosening  the  dirt 
and  washing  it  away  without  hard 
rubbing.  Washing  is  easier,  quicker 
—  and  when  it’s  over  how  much 
cleaner  and  sweeter  the  clothes  smell. 
Onc^  again  smelling  is  believing ! 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


A  Bouquet  of  Spools 

Avery  pretty  prize  or  present  is 
made  from  a  number  of  small 
spools  of  mending  cotton.  Make  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  these,  letting  each  little  spool 
be  the  center  of  a  crepe  paper  flower, 
and  winding  a  wire  with  green  for  the 
stem.  Surround  with  lace  paper,  in  the 
style  of  a  colonial  bouquet. — A.B.S.,  Cal. 

For  best  flavor  and  color  cook  all 
preserves  rapidly. 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  profit.  Be  your  own  boss. 
No  selling  experience  required.  We  supply 
everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Methods.  Profits  increase  every  month. 
No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Lowest 
prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Service. 
Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  husiness 
everywhere.  For  particulars  write. 

THE  W.J.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

Dept.  B-18  AGR  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY  CROCHET  COTTON— Suitable  for 
bed  spreads,  etc,  $1.25  full  pound; 
6  pounds,  $6.00.  • 

PURE  LIN  £n  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  un¬ 
equaled.  Send  10c  for  samples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No.  C.O.D. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  THREAD  CO. 

Dept.  B-l  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


500,000  Farmers 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  3274  is  a  style 
worth  having  for  the  mature  or  full 
figure.  It  has  distinction  and  dignity  be¬ 
sides  being  very  smart  and  slenderizing. 
The  bolero  affect  with  revers  lined  in  con¬ 
trasting  color  is  very  unique.  Dahlia, 
dark  brown,  black  or  navy  blue  are  good 
colors  in  silk  crepe,  wool  crepe,  faille  or 
transparent  velvet.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  32-inch 
contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  spring  fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  address  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


5.4% 


Have  Borrowed  from  the  12  Mutual 
Federal  Land  Banks  a  Billion  and  a  Half 
Dollars  at  an  average  interest  rate  of 

% 

THIS  $1,500,000,000  in  long-term  loans  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  their  farms 
provided  much  needed  capital  during  a  period  when  funds  were  scarce  and  the 
average  farm  income  low.  All  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  farmers  have  met 
their  obligations.  The  12  Banks  have  total  capital,  legal  and  other  reserves  and  un¬ 
divided  profits  aggregating  more  than  $84,000,000.  Their  total  assets  exceed  $1,300,- 
000,000.  The  net  carrying  value  of  the  real  estate,  sheriffs’  certificates  and  similar  items 

owned  by  the  12  banks  on  November  30,  1929, 
was  only  1.1%  of  their  assets. 

The  services  of  the  12  Banks  and  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  through  which  the  loans 
are  made  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit  and 
they  will  increase  in  the  future. 

The  12  Federal  hand  Banks  are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Colombia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky- 


New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Pang  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


I 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


The  light  which  came  in  from  the 
hall,  as  the  door  was  opened,  showed 
a  man  servant.  The  man,  after  a  res¬ 
pectful  inquiry,  switched  on  the  light. 
He  crossed  into  the  adjoining  room — - 
a  bedroom;  the  room  where  Alan  was, 
he  thought,  must  be  a  dressing  room, 
and  there  was  a  bath  between.  Present¬ 
ly  the  man  reappeared,  and  moved 
softly  about  the  room,  unpacking 
Alan’s  suitcase.  He  hung  Alan’s  other 
suit  in  the  closet  on  hangers;  he  put 
the  linen,  except  for  one  shirt,  in  the 
dresser  drawers,  and  he  put  Alan’s  few 
toilet  things  with  the  ivory-backed 
brushes  and  comb  and  other  articles 
or  the  dressing  stand. 

Alan  watched  him  queerly;  no  one 
except  himself  ever  had  unpacked 
Alan’s*  suitcase  before;  the  first  time 
he  had  gone  away  to  college — it  was 
a  brand  new  suitcase  then — “mother” 
had  packed  it;  after  that  first  time, 
Alan  had  packed  and  unpacked  it.  It 
gave  him  an  odd  feeling  now  to  see 
some  one  else  unpacking  his  things. 
The  man,  having  finished  and  taken 
everything  out,  continued  to  look  in  the 
suitcase  for  something  else. 

“I  beg  pardon  sir,”  he  said  finally, 
“but  I  cannot  find  your  buttons.” 

“I’ve  got  them  on,”  Alan  said.  He 
took  them  out  and  gave  them  to  the 
valet  with  a  smile;  it  was  good  to 
have  something  to  smile  at,  h  it  was 
only  the  realization  that  ne  never  had 
thought  before  of  any  one’s  having 
more  than  one  set  of  buttons  for  ordi¬ 
nary  shirts.  Alan  wondered,  with  a 
sort  of  trepidation,  whether  the  man 
would  expect  to  stay  and  help  him 
dress;  but  he  only  put  the  buttons  in 
the  clean  shirt  and  reopened  the  dres¬ 
ser  drawers  and  laid  out  a  change  of 
things. 

“Is  there  anything  else,  sir?”  he 
asked. 

“Nothing,  thank  you,”  Alan  said. 

“I  was  to  tell  you,  sir,  Mr.  Sherrill 
is  sorry  he  cannot  be  at  home  to  din¬ 
ner  to-night.  Mrs.  Sherrill  and  Miss 
Sherrill  will  be  here.  Dinner  is  at  seven, 
sir.” 

Alan  dressed  slowly,  after  the  man 
had  gone;  and  at  one  minute  before 
seven  he  went  down-stairs. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  lower  hall 
and,  after  an  instant  of  irresolution 
and  a  glance  into  the  empty  drawing¬ 
room,  he  turned  into  the  small  room  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  A  hand¬ 
some,  stately,  rather  large  woman, 
whom  he  found  there,  introduced  her¬ 
self  to  him  formally  as  Mrs.  Sherrill. 

He  knew  from  Sherrill’s  mention  of 
the  year  of  their  marriage  that  Mrs. 
Sherrill’s  age  must  be  about  forty-five, 
but  if  he  had  not  known  this,  he  would 
have  thought  her  ten  years  younger. 
In  her  dark  eyes  and  her  carefully 
dressed,  coal-black  hair,  and  in  the 
contour  of  her  youthful  looking,  hand¬ 
some  face,  he  could  not  find  any  such 
pronounced  resemblance  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter  as  he  had  seen  in  Lawrence  Sher¬ 
rill.  Her  reserved,  yet  almost  too  cas¬ 
ual  acceptance  of  Alan’s  presence,  told 
him  that  she  knew  all  the  particulars 
about  himself  which  Sherrill  had  been 
able  to  give;  and  as  Constance  came 
down  the  stairs  and  joined  them  half 
a  minute  later,  Alan  was  certain  that 
she  also  knew. 

Yet  there  was  in  her  manner  toward 
Alan  a  difference  from  that  of  her 
mother — a  difference  which  seemed  al¬ 
most  opposition.  Not  that  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
rill’s  was  unfriendly  or  critical;  rather, 
it  was  kind  with  the  sort  of  reserved 
kindness  which  told  Alan,  almost  as 
plainly  as  words,  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  hold  so  charitable  a  con¬ 
viction  in  regard  to  Corvet’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  Alan  as  her  husband  held, 
but  that  she  would  be  only  the  more 
considerate  to  Alan  for  that.  It  was 
this  kindness  which  Constance  set  her¬ 


self  to  oppose,  and  which  she  opposed 
as  reservedly  and  as  subtly  as  it  was 
expressed.  It  gave  Alan  a  strange,  ex¬ 
hilarating  sensation  to  realize  that,  as 
the  three  talked  together,  this  girl 
was  defending  him. 

Not  him  alone,  of  course,  or  him 
chiefly.  It  w^as  Benjamin  Corvet,  her 
friend,  whom  she  was  defending  pri¬ 
marily;  yet  it  was  Alan  too;  and  all 
went  on  without  a  word  about  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet  or  his  affairs  being  spok¬ 
en. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  they 
went  into  the  great  dining-room,  where 
the  table  with  its  linen,  silver,  and 
china  gleamed  under  shaded  lights. 
The  oldest  and  most  dignified  of  the 
three  men  servants  who  waited  upon 


She  went  into  the  study,  and  came 
back  with  a  book  open  at  a  half-tone 
picture  of  Benjamin  Corvet.  Alan  took 
it  from  her  and  carried  it  quickly  close 
to  the  light.  The  face  that  looked  up  to 
him  from  the  heavily  glazed  page  was 
regular  of  feature,  handsome  in  a  way, 
and  forceful.  There  were  imagination 
and  vigor  of  thought  in  the  broad, 
smooth  forehead;  the  eyes  were 
strangely  moody  and  brooding;  the 
mouth  was  gentle,  rather  kindly;  it 
was  a  queerly  impelling,  haunting  face. 
This  was  his  father!  But,  as  Alan  held 
the  picture,  gazing  down  upon  it,  the 
only  emotion  which  came  to  him  was 
realization  that  he  felt  none.  He  had 
not  expected  to  know  his  father  from 
strangers  on  the  street;  but  he  had 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

BENJAMIN  CORVET,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sher¬ 
rill  and  Spearman,  quarrels  with  Spearman,  then  goes  to  the  home  of 
Sherrill  and  warns  the  latter’s  daughter  Constance  to  refuse  to  see 
Spearman  when  he  calls.  Corvet  then  writes  a  letter  to  one  Alan  Conrad 
a  Kansas  farm  boy,  summoning  him  to  Chicago,  inclosing  money  for  ex¬ 
penses.  After  mailing  the  letter,  which  he  tries  to  recover  from  the  mail 
box,  Corvet  disappears. 

On  his  arrival  at  Chicago,  Conrad  is  met  by  Constance  Sherrill,  who 
tells  him  of  Corvet’s  disappearance.  Alan  is  bewildered.  Constance  and 
her  father  are  baffled  when  Alan  tells  them  he  knows  nothing  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet.  Mr.  Sherrill  then  reviews  his  lifelong  acquaintance  with 
Corvet.  Certain  facts  coincide  with  events  in  Alan’s  life.  Sherrill  shows 
Alan  three  pictures.  Alan  immediately  recognizes  them  as  snapshots  of 
himself  taken  at  three  different  times  in  his  boyhood.  Sherrill  then  tells 
him  he  (Alan)  is  Corvet’s  son  and  gives  him  the  deed  to  Corvet’s  lux¬ 
urious  home  in  the  exclusive  lake-shore  section  of  Chicago. 


them  in  the  dining-room  Alan  thought 
must  be  a  butler — a  species  of  creature 
of  whom  Alan  had  heard  but  never  had 
seen;  the  other  servants,  at  least,  re¬ 
ceived  and  handed  things  through  him, 
and  took  their  orders  from  him.  As  the 
silent-footed  servants  moved  about,, 
and  Alan  kept  up  a  somewhat  strained 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Sherrill — a  con¬ 
versation  in  which  no  reference  to  his 
own  affairs  was  yet  made — he  wonder¬ 
ed  whether  Constance  and  her  mother 
always  dressed  for  dinner  in  full  even¬ 
ing  dress  as  now,  or  whether  they  were 
going  out.  A  word  from  Constance  to 
her  mother  told  him  this  latter  was 
the  case,  and  while  it  did  not  give  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  his  internal  query,  it 
showed  him  his  first  glimpse  of  social 
engagements  as  a  part  of  the  business 
of  life.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet  (  Sherrill’s  close  friend, 
had  disappeared — or  perhaps  because 
he  had  disappeared  and,  as  yet,  it  was 
not  publicly  known — their  and  Sher¬ 
rill’s  engagements  had  to  be  fulfilled. 

What  Sherrill  had  told  Alan  of  his 
father  had  been  iterating  itself  again 
and  again  in  Alan’s  thoughts;  now  he 
recalled  that  Sherrill  had  said  that  his 
daughter  believed  that  Corvet’s  disap¬ 
pearance  had  had  something  to  do  with 
her.  Alan  had  wondered  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  how  that  could  be;  and  as  he 
watched  her  across  the  table  and  now 
and  then  exchanged  a  comment  with 
her,  it  puzzled  him  still  more.  He  had 
opportunity  to  ask  her  when  she  wait¬ 
ed  with  him  in  the  library,  after  dinner 
was  finished  and  her  mother  had  gone 
upstairs;  but  he  did  not  see  then  how 
to  go  about  it. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said  to  him,  “that 
we  can’t  be  home  to-night;  but  perhaps 
you  would  rather  be  alone?” 

He  did  not  answer  that. 

“Have  you  a  picture  here,  Miss  Sher¬ 
rill,  of — my  father?”  he  asked. 

“Uncle  Benny  had  had  very  few  pic¬ 
tures  taken;  but  there  is  one  here.” 


expected,  when  told  that  his  father  was 
before  him,  to  feel  through  and  through 
him  the  call  of  a  common  blood.  Now, 
except  for  consternation  at  his  own 
lack  of  feeling,  he  had  no  emotion  of 
any  sort;  he  could  not  attach  to  this 
man,  because  he  bore  the  name  which 
some  one  had  told  him  was  his  father’s, 
the  passions  which,  when  dreaming  of 
his  father,  he  had  felt. 

As  he  looked  up  from  the  picture  to 
the  girl  who  had  given  it  to  him, 
startled  at  himself  and  believing  she 
must  think  his  lack  of  feelings  strange 
and  unnatural,  he  surprised  her  gazing 
at  him  with  wetness  in  her  eyes.  He 
fancied  at  first  it  must  be  for  his  fath¬ 
er,  and  that  the  picture  had  brought 
back  poignantly  her  fears.  But  she  was 
not  looking  at  the  picture,  but  at  him; 
and  when  his  eyes  met  hers,  she  quick¬ 
ly  turned  away. 

His  own  eyes  filled,  and  he  choked. 
He  wanted  to  thank  her  for  her  man¬ 
ner  to  him  in  the  afternoon,  for  de¬ 
fending  his  father  and  him,  as  she  had 
at  the  dinner  table,  and  now  for  this 
unplanned,  impulsive  sympathy  when 
she  saw  how  he  had  not  been  able  to 
feel  for  this  man  who  was  his  father 
and  how  he  was  dismayed  by  it.  But 
he  could  not  put  his  gratitude  in  words. 

A  servant’s  voice  came  from  the 
door,  startling  him. 

“Mrs.  Sherrill  wishes  you  told  she 
is  waiting,  Miss  Sherrill.” 

“I’ll  be  there  at  once.”  Constance, 
also  seemed  startled  and  confused;  but 
she  delayed  and  looked  back  to  Alan. 

“If — if  we  fail  to  find  your  father,” 
she  said,  “I  want  to  tell  you  what  a 
man  he  was.” 

“Will  you?”  Alan  asked.  “Will  you?” 

She  left  him  swiftly,  and  he  heard 
her  mother’s  voice  in  the  hall.  A  motor 
door  closed  sharply,  after  a  minute 
or  so;  then  the  house  door  closed.  Alan 
stood  still  a  moment  longer,  then,  re¬ 
membering  the  book  which  he  held,  he 
drew  a  chair  up  to  the  light,  and  read 


the  short,  dry  biography  of  his  father 
printed  on  the  page  opposite  the  por¬ 
trait.  It  summarized  in  a  few  hundred 
words  his  father’s  life.  He  turned  to  the 
cover  of  the  book  and  read  its  title, 
“Year  Book  of  the  Great  Lakes,”  and 
a  date  of  five  years  before;  then  he 
looked  through  it.  It  consisted  in  large 
part,  he  saw,  merely  of  lists  of  ships, 
their  kind,  their  size,  the  date  when 
they  were  built,  and  their  owners.  Un¬ 
der  this  last  head  he  saw  some  score 
of  times  the  name  “Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman.”  There  was  a  separate 
list  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  when 
they  had  been  built  and  by  whom. 
There  was  a  chronological  table  of 
events  during  the  year  upon  the  lakes. 
Then  he  came  to  a  part  headed  “Dis¬ 
asters  of  the  Year,”  and  he  read  some 
of  them;  they  were  short  accounts, 
drily  and  unfeelingly  put,  but  his  blood 
thrilled  to  these  stories  of  drowning, 
freezing,  blinded  men  struggling 
against  storm  and  ice  and  water,  and 
conquering  or  being  conquered  by  them. 
Then  he  came  to  his  father’s  picture 
and  biography  one  more  and,  with  it, 
to  pictures  of  other  lakemen  and  their 
biographies.  He  turned  to  the  index 
and  looked  for  Sherrill’s  name,  and 
then  Spearman’s;  finding  they  were 
not  in  the  book,  he  read  some  of  the 
other  ones. 

There  was  a  strange  similarity,  he 
found,  in  these  biographies,  among 
themselves  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
father.  These  men  had  had,  the  most 
of  them,  no  tradition  of  seamanship, 
such  as  Sherrill  had  told  him  he  him¬ 
self  had  had.  They  had  been  sons  of 
lumbermen,  of  farmers,  of  mill  hands, 
miners,  or  fishermen.  They  had  been 
very  young  for  the  most  part,  when 
they  had  heard  and  answered  the  call 
of  the  lakes — the  everswelling,  fierce 
demand  of  lumber,  grain,  and  ore  for 
outlet;  and  they  had  lived  hard;  life 
had  been  violent,  and  raw,  and  brutal 
to  them.  They  had  sailed  ships,  and 
built  ships,  and  owned  and  lost  them; 
they  had  fought  against  nature  and 
against  man  to  keep  their  ships,  and 
to  make  them  profitable,  and  to  get 
more  of  them.  In  the  end  a  few,  a  very 
few  comparatively,  had  survived;  by 
daring,  by  enterprise,  by  taking  great 
chances,  they  had  thrust  their  heads 
above  those  of  their  fellows;  they  had 
come  to  own  a  half  dozen,  a  dozen, 
perhaps  a  score  of  bottoms,  and  to 
have  incomes  of  fifty,'  of  a  hundred,  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Alan  shut  the  book  and  sat  thought¬ 
ful.  He  felt  strongly  the  immensity,  the 
power,  the  grandeur  of  all  this;  but  he 
felt  also  its  violence  and  its  fierceness. 
What  might  there  not  have  been  in  the 
life  of  his  father  who  had  fought  up 
and  made  a  way  for  himself  through 
such  things? 

The  tall  clock  in  the  hall  struck  nine. 
He  got  up  and  went  out  into  the  hall 
and  asked  for  his  hat  and  coat.  When 
they  had  been  brought  him,  he  put 
them  on  and  went  out. 

The  snow  had  stopped  some  time  be¬ 
fore;  a  strong  and  increasing  wind  had 
sprung  up,  which  Alan,  with  knowledge 
of  the  wind  across  his  prairies,  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  aftermath  of  the  greater 
storm  that  had  produced  it;  for  now 
the  wind  was  from  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion — from  the  west.  He  could  see  from 
the  Sherrill’s  doorstep,  when  he  looked 
toward  the  lighthouse  at  the  harbor 
mouth  winking  red,  white,  red,  white, 
at  him,  that  this  offshore  wind  was 
causing  some  new  commotion  and  up¬ 
heaval  among  the  ice-floes;  they 
groaned  and  labored  and  fought  against 
the  opposing  pressure  of  the  waves, 
under  its  urging. 

He  went  down  the  steps  and  to  the 
corner  and  turned  west  to  Astor  Street. 
When  he  reached  the  house  of  his  fath¬ 
er,  he  stopped  under  a  street-lamp, 

( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Write  for 
Booklets 

Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  When  booklets  are  of¬ 
fered  on  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  them, 
mentioning  this  publication.  Ad¬ 
vertised  goods  of  known  quality 
are  safer  to  buy  than  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  of  unknown  or  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 


Read  the  advertisements! 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Rooks.  Polish.  PAINE. 
South  Royalton.  Vt. 

FOX — COON — RABBIT,  skunk  hounds,  joung  dogs 
and  pups.  Stock  and  prices  will  suit  you.  JOHN 
BILECKE,  North  Attleboro.  Mass. 

CHOICE  GROWN  STANDARD  male  fox-terriers, 
eligible  A.K.C.  SUNNTSIDE  KENNELS.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES;  sable  with  white,  markings,  in¬ 
telligent,  cow  drivers,  watch  dogs.  p’.  HAMILTON. 
Coehranville,  Pa. 

C 0 0 N H 0 U N D S — One  5  year  old  male  Redbone,  •hunt: 
coon  nights:  pheasants,  partridge  days.  One  Bluetiek 
A-  Walker.  3  years,  mal§.  fast.  First  bid  over  $35  each 
gets  them.  W.  H.  DONOHUE,  R  No.  2,  Ossining, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


R.  I.  RED  hatching  eggs.  $8.09  hundred.  $21.00 
crate.  THER.SA  MULLER,  R.  3,  Middletown,  Conn. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Mammoth 
bronze  turkeys.  Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  for  spring  delivery 
from  Certified,  Supervised  and  flock  matings.  R.  B. 
PEARSALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


“PRIDE  O’  NIAGARA”  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Bred  for  high  livability,  vigor,  rapid  growth, 
and  intensive  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Leghorns. 
Reds,  Rocks.  Jersey  Giants,  and  Pekin  Ducklings.  Send 
for  catalogue.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  4. 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $12.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  high  record 
hens.  All  males  in  breeding  pens  from  300  egg  stock. 
May  chicks  12c,  March  and  April  higher.  BLAINE 
WELLING.  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Martin's  Exhibition  Strain, 
males  and  females  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa, 


LIV-AN-GRO  BROODERS  $1.80.  Chicks  10c.  Rocks 
12.  Austrolorps  25.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY. 
York,  Pa. 

CHICKS.  BARRON  WHITE  Leghorns  and  Rocks. 
"Guaranteed”  heavy  layers.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

.Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  vioney  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS:  That  live  and  lay;  all  breeds;  100% 
delivery,  postpaid.  Catalog  free.  H.  BLANCHARD,  111 
Manchester,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  $5  up.  Heaviest  laying 
Rocks,  both  Farmingdale  and  Vineland  contests.  Oct.. 
Nov.,  Dec.  Circular.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  chicks  direct  from  breeder. 
Trapnested  flock,  pedigreed  cockerels  used.  1929  pro¬ 
duction  over  200  eggs  per  bird.  Pullomm  disease  free. 
ROBERT  A.  BELEY,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 

REISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian.  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks— Eggs— Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants.  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs— big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  Sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  Winners  at  20  egg  Contests.  Egg  bred  for  30 
years.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog,  special  price  bulletin 
free.  Thousands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  low  prices. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $14,00.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$12,00.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY, 
Liverpool,  Pa. 

KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks,  Rocks. 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  INCOR.,  Box  458-D. 
Harrisonburg.  Virginia. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

TWENTY  REASONS  WHY  big,  hi-powered.  nature 
reared,  trapnested  leghorns  pay  best.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y.  R.  A. 
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Baby  C  hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D,  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains — Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultry-men.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  cockerels,  superb 
Quality,  $3.50  and  $5.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
ROBERT  H.  PURVES,  Waddington.  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.5. 

CHICKS — We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington. 
Ohio. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Red  cockerels,  fine 
large  birds  $5  each.  White  Muscovy  Ducks  $3.  Drakes 
$4.  Toulouse  Geese  $6,  no  ganders.  CHARLES  E. 
HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  New  York. 


CHICKS  &  PULLETS  our  specialty.  From  a  proven 
tested  laying  strain.  (Trapnests  tell  the  story).  In  big 
type  leghorns  we  offer  thousands  of  clucks  of  200  to  291 
R.O.P.  egg  breeding  bloodlines  of  Barron  origin.  High 
quality  breeding  at  almost  half  price.  Write  for  our 
special  competition  offer.  Catalogue  free.  100%  guaran¬ 
teed.  FAIRYIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS. 
Box  5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

CHICKS— S.C.  White  Leghorn.  S.C.  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks  and  Reds.  Mixt.  9c  and  up.  These  Chix 
are  from  selected  parent  stock  of  free  range.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Get  my  prices.  JACOB 
NIEMOND,  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  15 
years  ideal  breeding  for  high  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  A  few  hundred  chicks  ready  March  5,  12  and  19. 
If  interested  in  quality  chicks  write  HICKORY  GROVE 
FARMS,  Rushville.  N.  Y.  New  York  State  Record  of 
Performance  Breeder. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks — Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian.  Pa. 

Enteritis  Powder.  Black  Leaf  40.  Carbolineum,  Cresol 
Disinfectant,  Sterilac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck’s  Ver¬ 
micide  and  Suspensoid,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Peat  Litter,  Red 
Squill  Rat  Poison.  Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules. 
C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

QUALITY  BLOODTESTED  RED  CHICKS— Good 
stock.  Best  Layers,  quick  growers.  Our  eighteenth  year. 
Only  18c  for  our  real  first  quality,  tested  stock.  Send 
for  interesting  circular,  it  will  convince  you  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  of  us,  the  same  as  our  farmer 
neighbors  are  doing.  Also  twelve  weeks  old  pullets. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Rice-Comell  strain.  Purebred  White 
Leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER. 
Webster,  N.  Y. 

BROWER'S  NEW  Nineteen  Thirty  catalog  now  ready! 
100  big  pages;  hundreds  of  illustrations ;  filled  with 
poultry  information;  describes  world’s  biggest  line  poul¬ 
try  equipment,  supplies;  over  375  necessities.  Write  for 
free  copy.  BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept. 
A2,  Quincy,  Hi. 

R.  I.  REDS — Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
PuUorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavv 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


CHICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

TURKEYS — PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  quality  lowest  prices  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 

PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  LowviUe.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured. 
FRANCIS  LEE,  LowviUe,  N.  Y.  Route  1. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  hatched  from  15 
lb.  hens,  prices  reasonable.  10%  discount  on  orders 
before  Feb.  15.  Write  ELMER  BERRY,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  males  with  quality 
at  their  best  and  still  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your 
wants  in  this  line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM. 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  sired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  LowviUe,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Breeding  stock 
from  Bird  Bros,  fine  healthy  birds.  Toms  $10  up,  hens 
$6  up.  MRS.  F.  J.  SCHNEIDER,  La  FargevilJe.  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  TURKEYS,  pure  bred  mammoth  bronze 
and  Bourbon  reds.  Prices  reasonable.  C.  H.  TIMER - 
MAN,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  and  female  collie 
puppies.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  Walton,  N.  Y, 

W.  HOLLAND  TOMS,  bred  from  first  prize  winners 
of  Madison  Square  Garden. '  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Hei  e’s  How’ 


To  Make  Time  Worth  More 


By  Ray  Inman 


V 


E 


YOUR  TIME  IS  WORTH 
MORE  THAN  AN 
HOUR,  YOU'D  BETTER 
WIRE  YOUR  PLACE 
FOR  ELECTRICITY' 


mi  ELECTRICITY 

WILL  TURN  YOUR 
WASHING  MACHINE 
ONE  HOUR,  OR  PUMP 
lOO  GALLONS  WATER] 


:TER  THREE  WEEKS  OF  DILIGENT 
SEARCH  AND  AN  OUTLAV  OF  ^  4 
WE  FOUND  A  MAN  WHO'S  TIME 
IS  WORTH  2*  AN  HOUR- WHEN 
RE  WORKS. 

WE'VE  NEVER  BEEN]  ABLE  TO 
CATCH  HIM  AT  IT 


WHEN  WE  WERE  KIDS  WED  A. 
TURNED  A  WASHING  MACMINE  ALL 
DAV  OR  PUMPED  A  WELL  DRV 
t=OR  ONE  CENT 


\  4  WIRING  YOUR  PLACE 

\  KA  PUT  IN  WIRE  AND 
\  OUTLETS  FOR  EVERY 
V  TIME  AND  LABOR 

SAVING  JOB  THAT  YOU 
CANTHINKp] 

PET^fe  NECt^^T^ ' 5  FOR.  TH  SOAP 

-VUHV  f  SODS  A4lqCEF2.,THlS  IS  FOR 

ALL  THE  J  TH'SACK  SCRATCHED, 
PLUGS1  j  fHlS  IS  FORTH' KETCHUP ( 
BOTTLE  OPENER/THIS  IS 

for  TH'  vest  button. 


t  .  C  ICT  THAT  WIRING  BE 
\Kl  b  •  O  I  DONE  ACCORDING 
V  TO  UNDERWRITERS 
RULES  AND  DEMAND  CER= 
TIFXCATE  o .  APPROVAL  BEFORE 
payingeor  JOB^ 


•c 


SOWER,  THIS 

IS  FOR. — 


WHEN  YE  GOIN 
'T'BE  DONE  WITH 
THAT  PAN  EMMA"? 
-I WANNA  FAN 
MV  OAT’S 

WITH  |T 

A 


WHEN  ISETTHESE 
POTATOES  SLICEO 
IMOST/HI!/  SOME 
CAKE  BATTERWITH 
IT,  THEN  t  PROMISED 
IT  TO  WILLIE  TOOSE 
AS  A  PROPELLOR 
ON  HIS  CANOE., 
AND  THEN  - 


it 


/ 


9 


V 


i*t*tA*t 


SOMETIMES  ITS  SURPRISING  WHAT  ALLVOO 
CAN  OO WITH  JUST  ONE  ATTACHMENT, 


l 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

WANTED— HAT,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 


USfcD  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  T. 


WANTED  RAW  FURS.  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVAH 
A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HUNDREDS  HAVE  SENT  us  their  discarded  jewelry, 
false  teeth,  bridges  and  crowns,  old  gold,  silver,  dia¬ 
monds,  platinum  and  antiques.  Why  not  mail  yours 
today?  Money  promptly  mailed.  Goods  returned  if 
offer  refused.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

WANTED  A  MARRIED  farmer  who  is  a  good  tractor 
operator.  State  last  salary  received,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  35,  American  Agriculturist. 


WANTED  A  MARRIED  man  who  has  experience  in 
orchard  work.  State  last  salary  received,  experience  and 
references.  BOX  40,  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A  PAYING  POSITION  open  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes-hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
"Getting  Ahead,"  TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  2082  C  St., 
Boston.  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED:  The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


MAN  WANTS  WORE  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  best  references.  BOX  10,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  or  superintendent.  37, 
married,  three  children  wants  position  on  modern  farm. 
Experience  in  general  farming,  poultry,  live  stock,  fruit, 
machinery.  Business  college  training.  Best  references. 
Western  or  Central  New  Tork  preferred.  NAKOMA 
FARMS,.  Fairport,  N.  T. 


WANTED  TO  CARE  FOR 


WANTED  TO  CARE  FOR— One  or  more  elderly  peo¬ 
ple.  Best  of  references.  Box  2,  o/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN  I  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buck¬ 
wheat  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD, 
Valois.  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY,  5  lb.  pails  prepaid  three 
zones.  One  90c;  two  $1.75;  twelve  $5.70;  twenty  $8.50; 
forty  $15.00.  HOMER  VAN  SCOY,  Candor.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  in  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts ;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
in  all  provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  high¬ 
est  quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world. 
Grain-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry, 
mixed  farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last  year. 
Write:  C.  G.  SMITH.  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  BUREAU,  38  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Chautauqua  County  farm,  105  acres. 
H  P.  FINNEY,  Greensburg  Ave..  East  McKeesport,  Pa. 


CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS,  tools.  100  acres  level  land, 
good  buildings,  near  Cornell  University,  cheap.  BOX  1, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres,  cheap,  timber  and  mineral 
land  in  southwest,  fine  climate.  CHARLES  OLSON. 
18  Ellicott  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


17  ACRE  POULTRY  FARM— capacity  1200  hens, 
good  water,  good  markets.  Some  stock.  Farming  imple¬ 
ments.  Some  improvements.  $7200.  Half  fash  R.  3^ 
BOX  185,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 114  acre  dairy  farm.  One  of  the  best  In 
Cambria  County.  9  room  house  with  bath,  light,  heat 
and  running  water;  large  bam;  new  40  ft.  silo;  with 
or  without  cattle  and  machinery.  ROWENA  PRINGLE, 
Wilmore,  Pa. 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $17.00  per  M; 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  bams.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Ever?  student 
successful.  School.  BOX  707,  Davenport.  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE:  A  splendid  country  business  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  section  with  little  competition.  Gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  flour,  feed,  seed,  auto  accessories,  gas, 
oils  and  public  garage.  BOX  15,  American  Agriculturist. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,"  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73L  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


200  BOND  LETTER  HEADS  and  100  envelopes, 
printed  in  blue  ink  for  only  $1.00.  Copy  not  to  exceed 
three  lines.  Anything  in  printing.  THE  INDEPENDENT 
PRESS,  Mexico,  N.  Y.  Box  E-3. 


MAPLE  LABELS — Four  sizes:  $1.85,  $2.30,  $2.75. 
$3.00,  per  1000,  postpaid.  Particulars  free!  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  percales,  ginghams, 
voiles,  etc.  4  yards  or  more  of  each.  Pay  postman 
$1.95  plus  postage.  All  wool  Jersey  54  inches  wide  $1. 
Velour  assorted  colors,  suitable  for  pillows  and  rugs, 
all  sizes  4  pounds  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE 
CO..  95  B.  St.,  South  Boston.  Mass. 


7  POUNDS  OF  PATCHWORK  percales  $1.  3  pounds 
assorted  silks  $1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  $1.  Pay 
postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  or  velvets 
25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ELIJAH  COMING  BEFORE  Christ.  Wonderful  Bible 
evidence.  Free  book.  A.  MEGIDDO  MISSION,  Rochester 
N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30,  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D,  Canton.  Maine. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  parts  for  all  makes  of  cars.  24 
hour  service.  BAILEY  BROTHERS,  Barre,  Vt. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  ORANGES — Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $1.95  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS.  Box  103,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c.  W.  W 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SALTED  CUCUMBERS,  freshened,  make  delicious 
pickles,  all  sizes.  EDSON'S  GARDENS,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c  each. 
Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  5x7  enlargement  25c. 
Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  409 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TRAPPING  METHODS.  Water,  dry  land  and 
snow  sets.  Send  for  particulars.  CHESTER  R.  HALL, 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY?  Weave  Colonial  rugs  at 
home,  filling  big  demand.  No  experience  needed.  Now 
reduced  prices,  free  freight  on  Union  Looms.  Catalog 
free.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS.  332  Factory  St.,  Boon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


RADIO — 5  and  6  tube  battery  sets  $8.00.  C.  L. 
TEMPLAR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  HuLLESS  POPCORN.  Pops  perfectly.  Ten 
pounds  delivered  for  dollar.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FRED  B.  SKINNER,  Greene.  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  mixed  hay,  quality  just  as 
represented.  Write  for  prices.  THE  CROSS  FARM, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  OF  1000  FORMULAS  and  recipes,  size 
5%x8%.  800  pages.  Catalogue  free.  HENRY  GOCH- 
NAUER.  Box  42.  West  Willow,  Pa. 


GIRLS  &  BOYS  Earn  $4.20  by  selling  12  %  pint 
bottles  of  my  vanilla  flavor.  Write  A.  E.  SNELL.  34 
Scott  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse  Entertains  State 
Grange 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

32  for  the  year.  There  are  93  Juvenile 
Granges  in  the  state,  with  2641  mem¬ 
bers,  a  gain  of  591  members.  New  York 
was  only  exceeded  by  Ohio  in  its  gain 
in  Juvenile  membership. 

The  leading  counties  in  grange  mem¬ 
bership  are:  Chautauqua,  7516;  Jeffer¬ 
son,  7392;  Monroe,  6558;  Oswego,  6459; 
St.  Lawrence,  5762;  Steuben,  5405; 
Wayne,  4839;  Ontario,  4092;  Dutchess, 
3939;  Onondaga,  3610;  Lewis,  3438; 
Clinton,  3326. 

The  State  Grange  silk  flag  was  won 
this  year  by  Midland  Grange  of  Sulli¬ 
van  county,  which  increased  its  mem¬ 
bership  from  15  to  117  during  the  year, 
a  gain  of  680  per  cent. 

The  four  Juvenile  Granges  that  won 
the  highest  honors  in  the  state-wide 
contest  inaugurated  by  the  State  Grange 
received  the  awards  at  the  hands 
of  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber. 
The  four  thus  honored  were  Skaneate- 
les  Grange  of  Onondaga  county,  War- 
en  Grange  of  Herkimer,  Penn  Yan  of 
Yates  and  Mohican  of  Warren  county. 
Large  wool  flags  were  given  to  the 
first  and  second  and  pennants  to  the 
third  and  fourth. 

What  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
and  most  worthwhile  piece  of  work 
the  State  Grange  ever  did  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  six  years  ago  the  Revolving 
Scholarship  fund,  for  use  in  loaning 
to  boys  and  girls  of  Grange  homes 
money  to  help  them  obtain  a  college 
training.  The  fund  was  modeled  after 
one  in  Massachusetts,  established  by 
the  State  Grange  of  that  state  eigh¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  which  has  now 
grown  to  over  $60,000.  The  New  York 
fund  has  now  reached  $18,000  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report  of  Chairman 
H.  M.  Stanley  of  Skaneateles,  who  has 
the  administration  of  the  fund.  Already 
over  $12,000  has  been  loaned  to  deserv¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  of  the  farms. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  56  Grange 
counties  of  the  state  have  had  a  part 
in  making  contributions  to  this  educa¬ 
tional  fund.  The  best  record  was  made 
by  Onondaga  county,  whose  Granges 
have  given  $1534.83  to  this  fund  since 
it  was  established  in  1924.  Other  high 
records  were  made  by  Lewis  county, 
with  $1356.94;  St.  Lawrence,  with 
$1316.00;  Jefferson  with  $1197.00;  Clin¬ 
ton,  with  $760.40;  Erie,  with  $661.38. 

The  Syracuse  session  of  the  State 
Grange  will  undoubtedly  hold  the 
record  for  many  years  to  come  as  hav¬ 
ing  initiated  the  largest  sixth  degree 
class  in  the  State,  1435.  Previous  to 
this  session  Watertown  had  held  the 
record,  the  1926  class  in  that  city  num¬ 
bering  1084. 

Two  new  state  associations  were 
launched  at  this  session,  the  Juvenile 
deputies  organizing  with  Mrs.  Helen 
Keller  of  Bergen,  Genesee  county,  as 
president;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woodhull  of 
Webster,  Monroe  county,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Merrill  of  East 
Rodman,  Jefferson  county,  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Pomona  lecturers  formed  a  state 
association  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  of 
Essex  county;  vice-president,  Ernest 
Bradley,  Wyoming  county;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Ethel  Abbott  of  Cayuga 
county.  The  annual  meetings  of  these 
associations  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  state  grange  sessions. 

Important  measures  acted  upon  at 
the  closing  day's  session  included  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  state  legislature  for  the 
prompt  enactment  of  a  state  enforce¬ 
ment  law  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Volstead  Act;  favoring  the  re- 


TOBAGGO 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $1.00.  Chewing,  $1.25.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  CLARK’S  RIVER  PLANTATION,  116.  Hazel. 
Kentucky. 


CIGARS — $3.25  brings  to  your  door  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory,  100  mild  mellow  satisfying  smokes,  5%  inches 
long.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO..  Box  25,  Dallastown,  Pa. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking,  10.  $1.50. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bard- 
well.  Kentucky. 


FIFTY  7c  quality  cigars  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Invincible  shape,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Send  $2.12  postpaid. 
Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full  refund  guaranteed.  &  M. 
WEAND,  2nd  Ave..  Collegeville.  Pa. 


moval  of  snow  from  state  highways  by 
the  state  highway  department;  favoring 
that  the  cost  of  repair  of  state  high¬ 
ways  and  the  construction  of  bridges 
thereon  be  borne  by  the  state;  ap¬ 
proving  by  more  than  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  the  raising  of  state 
dues  to  the  National  Grange  from  eight 
cents  to  twelve  cents  per  member;  fav¬ 
oring  increased  state  aid  for  dirt  roads; 
favoring  the  raising  of  one  cent  per 
capita  on  the  state  membership  to  pro¬ 
vide  aid  in  entertaining  the  November 
session  of  the  National  grange  to  be 
held  in  Rochester;  making  compulsory 
the  use  of  pass  word  cards  in  the 
grange;  adding  the  time  of  subordinate 
grange  meetings  to  the  official  grange 
directory;  permitting  the  use  of  collec¬ 
tive  balloting  with  classes  of  six  or 
more  candidates;  favoring  the  raising 
of  commission  merchants’  bond  to 
$5,000;  raising  the  salary  of  the  state 
master  from  $2,100  to  $2,500;  placing 
the  state  lecturer  on  a  salary  basis,  at 
$1,000  per  year;  urging  the  providing 
of  better  facilities  at  the  State  Fair 
for  boys’  and  girls’  exhibits;  favoring 
the  plan  to  add  to  the  Saratoga  State 
Park  by  including  remainder  of  the 
historic  Saratoga  battlefield;  approving 
of  the  principle  of  Assemblyman 
Pratt’s  bill  to  increase  aid  to  the  dirt 
roads. 

Invitations  for  the  1931  session  have 
been  received  from  Binghamton, 
Elmira,  Olean  and  New  York  City. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
looking  up  at  the  big,  stern  old  mansion 
questioningly.  It  had  taken  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  look  for  him  since  he  had  heard 
Sherrill’s  account  of  his  father;  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  that  made  his 
throat  grow  tight,  in  its  look  of  being 
unoccupied,  in  the  blank  stare  of  its 
unlighted  windows  which  contrasted 
with  the  lighted  windows  in  the  houses 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  slight  evi¬ 
dences  of  disrepair  about  it.  He  waited 
many  minutes,  his  hand  upon  the  key 
in  his  pocket;  yet  he  could  not  go  in, 
but  instead  walked  on  down  the  street, 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  turmoil. 

He  could  not  call  up  any  sense  that 
the  house  was  his,  any  more  than  he 
had  been  able  to  when  Sherrill  had 
told  him  of  it.  He  own  a  house  on  that 
street!  Yet  was  that  in  itself  any  more 
remarkable  than  that  he  should  be  the 
guest,  the  friend  of  such  people  as  the 
Sherrills?  No  one  as  yet,  since  Sherrill 
had  told  him  he  was  Corvet’s  son,  had 
called  him  by  name;  when  they  did, 
what  would  they  call  him?  Alan  Con¬ 
rad  still?  Or  Alan  Corvet? 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


For  the  Boys  and  Girls 


oOMEBOOY 
TO  ARRANGE. 

FOURTEEN  MATCNES 
IN  SUCH  A  MANNER. 

AS  TO  FORM  FIVE 
EQUAL  DIAMONDS. 

USE  ALL  MATCHES  AND 
NONE  IS  TO  BE  BROKEN 
OR.  OVERLAPPED 


Very  neat  ^ 

uttee  trick 
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3  The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


This  Subscriber  Signed— Then  Read 


(i\\T  E  ARE  writing  you  about  an 

VV  unsatisfactory  transaction  wun 
a  concern  we  recently  dealt  with.  We 
received  a  letter  from  a  concern  known 
as  the  Continental  Brokers  Corpora¬ 
tion,  located  at  2320  Michigan  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  several  months  ago 
about  selling  our  business.  We  wrote 
to  them  asking  them  about  their  meth¬ 
ods  and  for  other  details.  They  replied 
that  they  would  have  their  representa¬ 
tive  call  and  explain  everything  to  us 
in  detail. 

“To  make  a  long  story  short,  their 
representative  called  here  and  showed 
his  contract  and  we  at  that  time  learn¬ 
ed  that  we  were  expected  to  pay  an 
advance  fee  of  $100.  as  a  so-called  re¬ 
tainer  fee.  We  asked  their  representa¬ 
tive  what  became  of  this  retainer  fee 
in  the  event  that  they  did  not  sell  the 
property  in  the  sixty-day  EXCLUSIVE 
listing  period,  and  he  replied  “that  it 
would  be  refunded-  to  us  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period”.  We  very  foolishly 
read  the  contract  over  hurriedly  and 
signed  it  without  noting  the  phrase 
about  “verbal  contracts”  being  void,  a 
ridiculous  thing  to  do  we  will  admit, 
but  after  their  representative  had  left 
and  we  had  time  to  study  the  contract 
over  carefully  we  at  once  saw  that 
we  had  made  a  big  mistake. 

“We  at  once  mailed  a  letter  to  this 
company  (on  same  date  that  contract 
was  signed)  asking  them  to  at  once 
CONFIRM  what  their  representative 
had  said  about  refunding  the  $100  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sixty-days  and 


asking  them  to  cancel  the  contract  and 
return  the  money  if  that  understanding 
was  not  correct.  They  replied  advising 
us  that  the  contract  had  been  accepted 
BUT  ENTIRELY  EVADED  answering 
any  of  the  questions  that  we  had  ask¬ 
ed  them.  In  the  letter  they  stated  that 
they  would  immediately  “prepare  ad¬ 
vertising”  matter  and  forward  it  to 
the  various  mediums  which  they  had 
selected  and  that  they  would  send  us 
a  copy  for  our  suggestions  and  cor¬ 
rections.  We  never  received  any  copy 
of  any  such  matter  and  never  heard 
from  them  at  all  until  after  the  sixty 
day  period  had  expired  and  then  wrote 
them  a  sharp  letter  expressing  our 
opinion  of  their  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  then  received  a  letter  from  them 
in  which  they  ridiculed  us  for  being 
negligent  about  the  contract.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  they  might 
bring  suit  against  us  for  expressing 
our  opinion  of  the  transaction.  After 
reading  over  the  contract  we  know 
that  we  cannot  legally  recover  this 
money  as  the  contract  evidently  is 
within  the  law.” 

We  are  publishing  this  experience  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  We 
have  repeatedly  warned  our  subscribers 
to  pay  no  one  an  advance  listing  fee 
for  the  sale  of  property.  We  have  no 
record  of  sales  made  by  any  such  com¬ 
pany.  Our  subscriber  signed  a  legal 
contract.  He  should  have  read  before 
signing  as  he  knows  too  well  now.  He 
still  has  his  business  but  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  wiser. 


WEEKLY  BENEFITS  OR  DEATH  INDEMNITIES 

Paid  to  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  Who  Had  Insurance 
Service  Offered  Through  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company 


Paid  Subscribers  to  Jan.  1,  1930 . $159,351  04 

Paid  Subscribers  Jan.  1  to  31,  1930..  2,302.13 


1.  A.  Montague.  Henderson,  N.  Y . $  20.00 

Travel  accident — injured  back 

Mrs.  Henry  Hayes,  Granby,  Conn . i . .  30.00 

Runaway  accident— bruised  hip 

Mary  E.  Wooden,  Laurel.  Del . .  10.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs 

Bernard  Maslyn,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.. .  10.00 

Travel  accident — contused  arm 

Herbert  D.  Roe,  Goshen.  N.  Y . . .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  knee 

Edward  Wenner,  New  York  City .  25.00 

Auto  collision — concussion  brain 

Oscar  Haggerty,  Wyalusing,  Pa . . .  30.00 

Auto  collision — scalp  torn 

Hermann  R.  Lattin,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  nose  and  eye 

Clifford  Prentice,  Angelica,  N.  Y. .  130.00 

Runaway  accident — fractured  foot 

Mrs.  Emily  Hatton,  Camden,  N.  Y. .  80.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  on  head  .and  body 

Myrna  Schermerhorn,  Lafayette.  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — bruised  back  and  pide 

Howard  H.  Tozer,  Naples,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — injured  hand 

Emogene  Craine,  Brookfield,  N.  Y . .  90.00 

Auto  collision — general  bruises 

Ethel  Littlehales,  Manlius,  N.  Y . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured  foot,  neck  and  hip 

Howard  Rich.  Jamesville,  N.  Y . . .  32.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib  \ 

Tony  Ponto,  Canastota,  N.  Y...J . 130.00 

Wagon  and  auto  collided  fractured  ribs 
and  spine 

George  Pestel,  Holcomb,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision— cut  hands,  injured  chest 

Ruth  Hitt,  Bloomville,  N.  Y . v .  110.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  fibula,  and 
sprained  back 

John  Sheridan,  Salamanca,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  rib 

James  Whittenhall,  Bath,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  rib 

Henry  C.  Wells,  Redbank,  N.  J . . .  70.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ankle 

George  Haskell,  Batavia,  N.  Y . 441.00 

Travel  accident — dislocated  shoulder 

Gustav  Erler,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y _ _  70.00 

Runaway  accident — bruised  leg 

Hattie  M.  Hansen,  Smyrna,  Del . , .  50.00 

Auto  collision — contused  leg  and  wrist 

John  M.  Williams,  Sudbury,  Vt . 30.00 

Auto  accident— injured  ankle 

Mike  Cafrancisco,  Auburn,  N.  Y . .  40.00 

Travel  accident — dislocated  shoulder 

Brainard  Hilton,  Pulaski,  N.  Y .  7.14 

Struck  by  auto — strained  shoulder 

William  Boyce,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — cut  head  and  hand 

Fred  W.  Smith,  Andover,  N.  Y. _  42.86 

Auto  accident— sprained  ligaments  wrist 


$161,653.17 

J.  W.  Band.  Wainscott,  N.  Y . : . 

Auto  accident — contusions 
Harold  Gray.  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Auto  collision — lacerated  forehead  and 
neck 

Calvin  Wooden,  Poughquag,  N.  Y . 

Auto  overturned — lacerated  face 

George  Chowance,  Columbia,  Conn . 

Travel  accident — abrasion,  contusion  hip 

Chester  Warner,  Schoharie,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  accident — contused  knees 

Henry  Shaffer,  Allegany,  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  auto — burns  face  and  body 
Casper  G.  Alderman,  Williamstown,  Mass .... 
Travel  accident — injured  back 

A.  J.  Searle,  Kanona,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Mrs.  Arabella  Thorp,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  auto — bruises  on  legs 

Max  Kassman,  Columbia,  Conn . . 

Travel  accident — leg  and  arm  injured 

Mary  E.  Miles,  Homer,  New  York . 

Auto  collision — contused  back,  cut  scalp 

Arthur  Hatton,  Camden,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto-  overturned — cuts  and  contusions 
hand  and  leg 

Mrs.  Mercy  B.  Schenck,  Matawan.  N.  J _ 

Auto  collision — injured  back,  bruises 

Mrs.  Charles  Tousan,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. . 

Auto  accident — injured  neck  and  face 

Otto  A.  Opalccky,  Ashville,  N,  Y . 

Runaway  accident — fractured  ribs 

Mrs.  Nancy  Mallory,  Brandon,  Vt . 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder  and  thigh 

Harry  P.  Willey,  Barre,  Vt . 

Auto  accident — fractured  wrist 

Pearl  Miller,  East  Granby,  Conn.  . 

Auto  accident — strained  back  and  ribs 

Willard  E.  Smith,  Mansfield,  Pa . . . . 

Travel  accident 

Dr.  Harold  Trott,  Hemlock,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision— Supression  chest 

Mrs.  Harold  Trott,  Hemlock,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  collision — severe  bruises  hip  and 
legs 

Ives  Hoadley,  Middletown  Spring,  Vt.  . 

Auto  collision — concussion  brain,  bruises 

Evert  J.  Glystecn,  Glen  Gove,  L.  I . 

Auto  accident — contused  ribs 

Martha  F.  Glysteen,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I . 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp,  contused  body 

Eugene  Rugar,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  . 

Auto  collision — bruised  neck  and  shoulder 

Clyde  Wilcox,  Benson,  Vt . . . 

Travel  accident — swelling  near  skull 

Fred  F.  Dow,  Belmont,  Vt . 

Auto  ran  into  embankment — fractured 
ribs,  shock 

Mrs.  H.  Packard,  Alpine,  N.  Y . . 

Struck  by  auto — sprained  back,  injured  leg 
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WEED  Chains  are  easy  to  identify 

WEED  Cross  Chains  of  hardened  steel  are  brass-plated  and 
stamped  with  the  word  “WEED”.  Connecting  hooks  are  red. 
Side  chains  are  heavily  galvanized — gray  in  color.  WEEDS 
are  made  by  the  World’s  Larges  t  Manufacturer  of  Welded 
and  Weldless  Chains  for  All  Purposes. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


THAT  sudden,  sickening  swerve — and  into 
ditch!  No  good,  then,  four  wheel  brakes.  No 
good,  then,  balloon  tires.  Nothing  can  help  you  then 
but  a  wrecking  car — and  perhaps  a  doctor,  too. 

You  know  you  are  going  to  skid  when  you  lose 
traction  on  icy  roads.  Safety  lies  in  the  extra  grip 
that  WEED  Chains  give  you.  Ice  and  snow  call  for 
steel  teeth  on  your  tires.  WEED  Chains  supply  the 
need.  They  are  the  best  insurance — a  true  economy. 


More  pulling  power — More  safety 

In  the  months  when  roads  are  at  their  worst,  to  be 
without  WEED  Tire  Chains  is  to  invite  trouble. 
You  can  purchase  WEED  Chains  at  any  service 
station,  garage  or  accessory  store — but  be  sure  you 
get  the  genuine  steel  WEED  Tire  Chains. 


American 
Chain  Company  im 
in  business 
JorYo  ur  Safety, 


WEED  CHAINS 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGJSRSOLl.  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


Amazing  New  Dis¬ 
covery  —  COPPER 
STEEL  WIRE 
makes  my  fence 
last  at  least 
TWICE  as  long 
as  ordinary  fence. 
Saves  half  your 
fence  money!  Get 
my  New  Catalog 
and  prices  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fencing. 
Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire  and 
many  other  farm  and  home  needs.  Direct 
from  factory.  Freight  paid.  Easy  Payments. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  customers.  Catalog 
Free.  Write  today.— Jim  Brown. 

&  Wire  Co.,  Dept.3072  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


$10,000 

Protection  Against 

ACCIDENT 

and 

SICKNESS 

For  j+»  TOl  No  Dues  or 

Only  Y  Vff  IT  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel. 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  t,o  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O. _ 


State  _ _ _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  Local  Territory 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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If  You  Want 
The  BEST  In 
Buildings 
and 

Equipment 

Consult 

Jamesway 


For  25  years  J  amesway 
Equipment  has  been 
the  preferred  equipment  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  poultry  raisers.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  this  high  regard  in  which 
products  bearing  the  name 
Jamesway  is  held  by  farmers 
everywhere.  Such  public  confi¬ 
dence  can  only  spur  us  on  in  a 
greater  desire  to  serve  better. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  the  following  new  James¬ 
way  products  are  now  ready  to 
help  you  make  more  money  from 
your  farm  stock. 

INew  Jamosway  Hot  Gal¬ 
vanized  Barn  Equipment 

2  New  Jamesway  Cow  Com¬ 
fort  Stall  Partition 

3  New  Jamesway  Insulation 
for  all  Farm  Buildings 

4  New  James  way  Detachable 
Salt  Cups  for  Cows 

5  New  Jamesway  Ventilation 
for  all  Farm  Buildings 

6  New  Jamesway  Heating 
System  for  Poultry  Houses 

7  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry 
House,  a  complete  unit 

8  New  Pointed  Arch  Farrow¬ 
ing  House,  a  complete  unit 

9  New  Jamesway  Tile  Silo 
with  10  Improvements 

"I  A  New  Jamesway  Farm 
XU  Building  Tile 


Good  farm  buildings  j\ 

are  essential  in  the  hous- 
ing  of  farm  animals  for^^^i 
profitable  production,  whether  it 
be  Cows,  Hogs,  Poultry  or  Horses. 


/  J  That’s  a  big  mistake  and 
that’s  where  Jamesway  can 
help  you.  It  isn’t  always  nec- 
7^  essary  to  build  new  buildings 
in  order  to  enjoy  these  conveniences 
and  bigger  profits.  Usually  the  old  un¬ 
sanitary  and  inconvenient  buildings  can 
be  remodeled,  rearranged  and  made  into 
comfortable,  convenient  quarters  that  are 
just  as  satisfactory  as  a  new  building  at 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

The  new  Jamesway  book  shows  how  old 
buildings  can  be  remodeled  at  minimum 
cost — shows  how  buildings  should  be 
arranged  for  greatest  convenience — shows 
pictures  of  buildings  on  a  number  of  farms, 
both  before  and  after  remodeling — con¬ 
tains  letters  from  many  farmers  who  tell 
their  experience  and  benefits  gained  from 
remodeling. 


cows,  hogs,  horses  and  hens.  Jamesway 
equipment  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
standard.  Farmers  who  want  the  BEST 
always  specify  Jamesway  equipment.  Of 
the  89  dairy  cattle  exhibitors  at  the  1929 
Dairy  Show  44  have  exclusive  Jamesway 
equipment  in  their  barns  and  12  have 
their  bams  partially  Jamesway  equipped. 
Naturally  as  leaders  in  the  building  of 
equipment  we  must  also  be  leaders  in 
designing  and  planning  farm  buildings 
because  good  as  Jamesway  Equipment  is, 
it  cannot  give  to  its  owner  the  fullest 
measure  of  satisfaction  if  it  goes  into  a 
building  that  is  poorly  planned,  wrongly 
constructed  or  inconveniently  arranged. 
That’s  why  we  have  developed  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  organization  in  the 
world  for  planning  and  developing  better 
farm  buildings — types  of  buildings  that 
when  equipped  with  Jamesway  equipment 
will  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over 
again  in  greater  returns. 

Send  Coupon  today  for  the  New  Jamesway 
Book— see  how  Jamesway  can  help  you 
with  any  remodeling  or  building  problem. 
This  book  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  remodeling  or  building  any  farm  build¬ 
ing,  you  should  by  all  means  get  this  free 
book.  Mail  coupon  Now.  No  cost — no 
obligation. 


All  farm  animals  respond  to  clean¬ 
liness,  to  light,  well  ventilated 
quarters,  to  comfort,  in  better 
health  and  ability  to  produce. 
Good  farm  buildings  not  only  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  the  farm 
animals  but  conveniently  arranged 
well  equipped  buildings  make 
working  with  live  stock  easier  and 
more  attractive. 

Every  farmer  has  a  desire  for  mod¬ 
ern  convenient  buildings  that  will 
enable  him  to  make  more  money 
from  his  'farm  stock,  but  too  often 
puts  it  off  year  after  year,  fearing 
that  the  cost  would  be  greater 
than  the  benefit  gained. 


By  all  means  send  for  this  book  before  you 
remodel,  build,  ventilate  or  equip  any 
farm  building — learn  how  Jamesway  as¬ 
sistance  in  planning  and  arranging  will 
save  you  a  lot  of  money  on  material  and 
construction  cost,  and  give  you  a  building 
that  will  never  cause  you  any  after  regrets 
— one  that  you’ll  always  be  proud  of  and 
one  that  will  enable  you  to  get  the  fullest 
measure  of  profit  from  your  stock. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Jamesway  have  been  makers  of  equipment 
and  systems  of  ventilation  used  in  housing 


Mail  Coupon 
to  Office 
Nearest  You 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  7960 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book  I  am  interested  in 
□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

□  Hog  Barn  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System  for 
Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House  □  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment. 


ARE  INVITED  T°™NNE  JAMESWAY  BARN  WARMING  RADIO  PROGRAMS — ^andaenTebtainmemt. 

KBKA  Pitt*.  Every  Wed.  S;30  to  7  P.  M.  Station  WLS  Chicago  Every  Tues.  8:30  to  9  P.  M.  Station  WCCO  Every  Tbnr*.  7:30  to  S  P.M. 
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Mount  Vernon,  the  home  which 
Washington  loved  so  well.  He  loved 
his  country  still  better  and  so  saw 
but  little  of  this  beautiful  spot. 


Are  the  Scandal-Mongers  Right  ? 


m 


W 


Could  an  Immoral  Washington  Have  Won  the  Revolution  ? 

E  have  heard  anecdotes  and  stories  By  GEORGE  CLIGQUENNOI 
about  Washington;  we  have  been  , 

told  of  his  impregnable  character  Prouc”y  ca"s  himse.lt  Washingtons  great- 
and  virtue;  and  his  deeds  in  war  greaTgrand  nephew  but  who  soils  his  di¬ 
luted  inheritance  by  echoing  the  ideas  of 
our  would-be  sensational  lecturer. 

Only  a  grovelling  mind  would  wish  to 
see  it  stated  that  Washington  was  a  ‘‘pro¬ 
fane,  irreligious,  pleasure-loving  man.”  A 
man  of  that  description  could  never  have 
lead  a  half-starved  army  to  victory  against 
the  best  troops  that  his  Majesty,  King 
George  III,  could  muster.  A  man  of  that 
caliber  could  never  have  guided 


and  peace  have  been  read  to  us  until  we 
have  set  him  up  as  a  sort  of  demigod.  We 
love  to  paint  such  pictures  of  our  national 
hero  and  it  seems  only  fitting  that  we  should 
do  so  for  the  incalculable  debt  we  owe  to 
his  memory  surpasses  all  estimate. 

But,  when  in  the  face  of  all  traditions 
and  facts,  some  of  our  latter  day  scandal¬ 
mongers  attempt  to  prove  that  our  idol’s 
feet  are  of  clay,  we  who  think  no  marble 


never  nave  guided  a  new 
white  enough  in  which  to  carve  his  name,  na^on  through  the  stormy,  epoch-making 
are  hurt  and  moved  with  resentment.  I  am  FeE"s.tkat  followed  the  war. 
thinking  of  a  contemporary  lecturer  speak-  This  characterization  is  not  mere  allegory 
ing  recently  in  Washington,  and  gleefully  kase<a  on  tradition  and  story,  it  is  historical 
inviting  us' to  look  upon  Washington  as  a  fact  Look  for  Fourself  at  Washington’s  his- 


man  of  gross  indiscretions.  I  am  thinking 
of  a  San  Francisco  octogenarian  who 


tory.  Ele  was  forced  to  leave  school  when 
he  was  fourteen,  due  to  sudden  reverses  in 
the  family  fortune,  and  at  sixteen  we  find 
him  a  tall,  lean,  blue-eyed,  young  frontiers¬ 
man  blazing  trails  through  an  almost  track¬ 
less  wilderness  in  the  services  of  Lord 


Fairfax.  There,  in  the  wild  west  of  that 
time,  Washington  spent  the  next  three 
years,  cooking  his  meals  over  an  open  fire, 
eating  from  chips  instead  of  plates,  sleep¬ 
ing  in  his  bearskin  blanket  on  the  hard 
ground  beside  the  fire  “like  a  parcel  of  dogs 
and  cattle”  as  he  wrote  in  his  diary. 

The  frontier  has  always  produced  rugged 
Americans,  Jackson,  Lincoln, — yes,  even 
Roosevelt ;  but  its  first  and  greatest  product 
was  Washington. 

When  flying  embers  from  the  war  fields 
of  Europe  ignited  the  new  world,  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  militia  major,  was  sent  to  Ohio  with 
a  message  for  the  French  commander  at 
Fort  Duquesne.  A  perilous  journey  through 
winter  desolation  followed.  The  rest  of 
the  story  is  too  well-known  to  bear  re¬ 
peating. 

When  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  be¬ 
gan  the  colonial  major  was  still  an  English¬ 
man  but  in  his  contact  with  the  British  of¬ 
ficers  he  found  them  aliens  to  himself  and 
his  New  World.  “With  native  condescen¬ 
sion  they  undertook  to  teach  him  his  place 
but  with  native  independence  he  objected. 
They  set  him  down  in  their  letters  as  ‘ob¬ 
stinate,  ungrateful,  in  no  way  a  soldier’; 
and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  record¬ 
ing  the  ‘cowardly  dastardly  behaviour’  of 
the  regulars  who  broke  and  ^ran  as  sheep 
before  the  hounds.”  When  tfie  war  ended 
the  colonial  colonel  was  no  longer 
{Continued,  on  Page  10) 
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$2800  Extra  Cash 


from 

7  Acres  of  Potatoes 


A  GOOD  farmer  may  get  fair  crops 
with  almost  any  fertilizer.  But  he 
can  get  better  crops,  bigger  crops,  more 
profitable  crops  with  "AA  QUALITY” 
Fertilizers.  Here  are  some  facts  to  prove  it. 

Last  season  Mr.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  of  North 
Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  grew  7  acres 
of  potatoes  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  His  crop  yielded  300  bu.  per  acre, 
when  near-by  growers  were  getting  only 
100  bu.  per  acre.  Mr.  Wheeler  sold  his 
crop  for  seed  at  $2  per  bu.  Two  hundred 
extra  bushels  per  acre  meant  $400  extra 
cash,  or  $2,800  extra  from  7  acres.  Mr. 
Wheeler  writes: 


"This  year,  when  the  potato  crop  is  far 
below  average,  I  again  raised  a  bumper 
crop — 300  bu.  per  acre  on  my  7-acre  field, 
and  less  than  7  bu.  per  acre  of  seconds. 
The  crop  was  certified  and  the  potatoes 
are  indeed  a  handsome  lot. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  'AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizers  and  have  used  your  goods  ex¬ 
clusively  for  years  and  never  failed  to  get 
satisfactory  results.  Many  times  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  buy  the  same  analysis  at  a 
lower  price,  but  have  stuck  to  the  old  re¬ 
liable  'AA  QUALITY’.” 

Nov.  11,  1929.  W.  J.  WHEELER 

Hundreds  of  growers  report  similar  re¬ 
sults  with  every  crop  grown  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  Bigger  yields  and  better- quality  crops 
with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  mean 
substantial  increases  in  farm  income. 

Big  Long  Island  Crop 

Mr.  Charles  Raynor,  of  Bridgehampton, 
Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  got  250  to  350  bu.  per 
acre  from  his  8 7 -acre  crop  grown  with 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  last  season, 


Mr.  W.  J.  Wheeler,  North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 
examining  some  of  his  certified  seed  potatoes  that  paid  him 
$400  per  acre  extra  cash.  Read  his  letter  at  the  left. 

which  was  100  bu.  per  acre  above  the 
average  yield.  He  writes: 

"This  was  the  driest  season  I  remember, 
but  I  got  the  second  best  yield  in  my 
experience.  After  experimenting  with  other 
makes  of  fertilizer,  I  say  unqualifiedly  that 
"AA  QUALITY”  goods  are  the  best  on 
the  market.” 

Sept.  11,  1929.  CHARLES  RAYNOR 

Facts  like  these  clearly  prove  the  profit- 
increasing  power  of  "  AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  reasons  are  simple  enough — 
extra-quality  plant  foods,  careful  blending 
of  ingredients,  thorough  curing,  remilling 
and  screening.  That  is  why  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  goods  pay  more  profit  for  every 
dollar  invested  in  fertilizer.  Use  "AA 
QUALITY”  goods  on  at  least  part  of  your 
crops  this  year.  Then  let  your  crops  de¬ 
cide.  See  your  near-by  "AA  QUALITY” 
dealer  this  week. 


"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 


Manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Made  Garden 
Plans  Yet? 


FOR  some  years  we  huckstered  on 
the  public  market  and,  of  course, 
raised  an  appreciable  garden  for  that 
purpose.  Since  then  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  reduce  it  to  family  size  without 
marked  success.  There  is  always  sure 
to  be  a  surplus  of  something  so  this 
year  we  are  deliberately  planning  for 
a  surplus. 

One  thing  we  may  just  as  well  admit 
at  the  beginning— no  gardener  can  def¬ 
initely  say  in  April  just  what  he  will 
have  on  hand  in  August  because  he 
doesn’t  know  what  misfortune  may 
overtake  one  or  more  of  his  crops.  That 
is  a  lesson  we  all  learn  by  experience 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  think  by 
far  the  most  valuable  lesson  I  have 
learned  is  the  advantage  of  a  small  plot 
highly  fertilized  and  perfectly  culti¬ 
vated  over  a  large  one  poorly  planted 
and  cared  for.  Even  yet  my  Dutch 
neighbors  sometimes  plant  later  than  I 
do  and  eat  from  their  garden  first,  but 
not  always.  And  one  year  I  did  have 
the  earliest  sweet  corn  on  the  market 
several  days  ahead  of  even  the  growers 
along  the  lake  who  usually  beat  us  by 
two  weeks. 

How  We  Grow  Cucumbers 

Cucumbers  used  to  be  my  Waterloo, 
but  since  a  friend  told  me  to  dig  a 
trench,  fill  it  with  well-rotted  manure, 
cover  with  just  a  bit  of  soil — perhaps 
half  an  inch — plant  the  seeds  in  this 
fine  top-layer  and  water  if  necessary, 
I  have  had  plenty  of  cucumbers.  Corn 
and  tomatoes  need  a  deep  seed  lx  d 
with  lots  of  fertilizer  under  them  and 
tomatoes  are  greatly  improved  by  deep 
setting.  I  bank  the  plants  up  nicely  till 
often  two-thirds  of  the  stalk  is  cov¬ 
ered.  This  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
root  growth  which  is  very  essential. 

Radishes  thrive  best  in  a  soil  well 
mixed  with  fine  wood  ashes.  Onions 
like  ashes,  too.  When  I  plant  onions, 
parsnips,  or  any  seed  that  germinates 
slowly  I  always  drop  an  occasional 
radish  seed  in  the  row.  Otherwise,  the 
onion  patch  is  likely  to  become  a  very 
good  meadow  before  the  rows  show 
and  removing  the  “hay”  is  always  hard 
on  the  tiny  onion  plants. 

I  have  a  good  wheel  hoe  which  is  by 
far  my  best  tool.  It  doesn  t  take  long 
to  run  it  over  quite  a  garden  plot  and 
just  a  little  hand-work  later  will  keep 
the  vegetables  fairly  free  from  weeds. 
Indeed  I  prefer  to  run  my  hoe  a  while 
every  morning  just  as  early  as  possible 

_ often  before  I  wash  my  breakfast 

dishes.  This  keeps  the  top  soil  light  and 
is  far  easier  than  cleaning  out  a  lot  of 
big  weeds  that  have  been  neglected. 


Housework  Suffers 

In  fact,  my  chief  trouble  is  always 
to  attend  to  my  housework  in  garden 
time.  Most  people  don’t  think  so,  but 
it  is  very  possible  to  raise  melons  and 
cantaloupes  here  in  old  Chautauqua.  It 
won’t  work  every  year,  but  in  any 
“melon  year’’  one  that  is  hot  and  diy 
they  mature  very  nicely  unless  one  is 
on  too  low  ground  where  frosts  are  too 
numerous.  Any  hill  farmer  can  ha\  e 
them  just  like  squash  or  pumpkins  and 
my  neighbors  have  called  my  melons 
delicious  though  I  never  call  any  melon 
very  edible.  This  year  I  am  going  to 
try  the  paper  mulch  plan  on  tomatoes 
and  experimentally,  on  some  of  my  cu¬ 
cumbers.  I  cannot  see  why  cucumbers 
might  not  stand  it  all  right  and  they 
can  hardly  be  cultivated  after  they 
once  start  running  nicely.  Another 
cherished  plan  is  to  start  some  red 
raspberries  right  in  my  garden  and 
cultivate  them  entirely  with  my  wheel 
hoe  I  never  saw  any  cared  for  that 
way  but  I  have  no  other  way  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it.  Sufldcient  determination 
_ o  fair  o-qrrlpn  and  some  fruit 


It’s  “mother’s  garden”  until  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  cutting  the  grocery  bill  are 
discovered.  Then  it’s  “our  garden.” 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Ants  in  lawn  or  garden  may  be  kil¬ 
led  by  fumigating  their  burrows  with 
either  carbon  bisulphide  or  calcium 
cyanide. 
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The  Farmer, theGame  and  theSportsman 

A  Suggestion  for  Turning  a  Problem  into  a  Profit 

THE  countless  annoyances  endured  by  By  GILBERT  IRWIN  largely  due  to  the  farmers  acting  as  involuntary 

fromThe'^edS,  tewless  and*  ignorant  not  authr,rize  anyone  t0  trespass  upon  private  MiTin 'mrnrTtof 

minority,  which  mixes  in  with  the  myriads  ,a"ds>  but>  through  long  custom,  hunting  and  and  limited  public  hunting  ^nds;  fhese  andU 
of  good  citizens  who  motor,  camp,  fish  and  hunt,  fishing  at  will  and  without  question  has  become  National  Forests,  of  course,  offer  free  ran^e  for 
has  created  a  farm  problem  almost  as  serious  as  the  custom.  This  was  all  right  years  ago  when  game  and  the  hunters  but  such  areas  are  meaner 
the  one  the  politicians  have  been  mak-  ^ . compared  with  private  owned  farms 


ing  a  football  of  for  some  years.  The 
invasion  of  the  hunters  and  anglers 
• — of  whom  there  are  more  than  a 
million  in  some  states  and  more  than 
20,000,000  licensed  in  the  country  an¬ 
nually — presents  an  acute  problem. 

In  many  states,  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  are  issued  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  do  not  convey 
the  right  to  practice  these  sports  on 
private  owned  lands,  and  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  one  of  these  licenses  must 
find  his  own  fishing  and  hunting 
places.  This  position  seems  untenable 
on  the  part  of  any  state  which  also 
issues  automobile  licenses  but  provides 
roads  upon  which  to  operate  them. 
Cars  without  roads  on  which  to  use 
them  and  licensed  sportsmen  without 
woods  and  waters  on  which  to  pursue 


The  Only  Real  Solution  for  Farm  Trespassing 

iHE  suggestion  made  in  the  article  on  this  page  is,  of  course,  not 


T.  ==  .  - — # -  r-s-  *“»  "  * 

Practical  for  many  sections.  It  just  presents  another  viewpoint  and 
some  more  facts  about  farm  trespassing. 

The  more  we  study  this  irritating  problem  of  trespassing  on  farm 
lands,  the  more  convinced  we  become  that  the  only  way  it  can  be  solved 
is  through  cooperation  between  farmers  and  the  better  class  of  sports¬ 
men  with  reason  and  forbearance  on  both  sides. 

The  millions  of  people  in  America  now  confined  indoors  for  most 
of  the  year  have  a  great  physical  need  to  enjoy  the  outdoors.  Farmers 
have  a  right  to  possess  their  property  in  peace.  Some  way  these  some¬ 
what  opposite  interests  must  be  reconciled.  Passing  laws  will  not  do  it, 
but  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  with  one 
another’s  problems  will  help. 

Most  of  the  sportsmen  and  their  organizations  want  to  do  the 
right  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  more  hospitable  persons  in 
the  world  than  the  average  farmers.  Why  not  some  joint  meetings  be¬ 
tween  Granges  and  other  local  farmers’  organizations  and  local  sports; 
men  s  organizations  to  get  each  other’s  viewpoint  and  to  find  a  means 
possibly  to  curb  the  reckless  and  irresponsible  hunter  and  trespasser 
who  is^  causing  most  of  the  trouble,  and  to  exercise  this  control  without 
depriving  good  sportsmen  of  the  great  God-given  privilege  of  the 

- -  -  —  out-of-doors?  pussiuie  ior  me  iana  owners  to  take 

these  sports  seem  to  offer  a  parallel.  . . . ___  the  reins  and  exercise  control  over  this 

The  State  claims  title  to  fish  and  — ~  ~  ,  . . .  . . disputed  game  ownership  question. 

game  which  are  to  a  great  extent  raised  on  forests  were  plenty  and  farm  lands  sparse,  when  and  they  are  doing  it  with  profit  in  some  sections 


and  wood  lands  and  it  will  be  many 
years  until  they  offer  anything  like 
sufficient  hunting  and  fishing  for  the 
millions  who  enjoy  these  sports  an¬ 
nually  in  increasing  numbers. 

Is  the  farmer  to  continue  to  provide 
these  recreations  until  such  a  time? 
In  many  states  the  politicians  control 
the  legislature  which  makes  the  laws. 
These  in  turn  are  influenced  by  the  so- 
called  sportsmen  and  conservation  or¬ 
ganizations  with  large  city  member¬ 
ships  in  which  the  farmers  have  no 
say.  What  the  farmer  wants  is  home 
rule  in  sports  afield  and  in  game  mat¬ 
ters  just  as  they  do  with  school,  town¬ 
ship  and  village  affairs. 

But  even  with  laws  which  presume 
to  dictate  game  affairs  on  farms,  it  is 
possible  for  the  land  owners  to  take 


farms  and  woodlands,  and  in  lakes  and  streams 
owned  by  farmers  and  other  rural  residents.  Of 
course,  the  motorist  cannot  take  his  state  licensed 
car  into  farm  fields  and  woodlands ;  that  would 
be  unlawful  without  permission  of  the  land  own¬ 
er.  But  the  presumption  of  the  State  is  that  all 
fish  and  game  of  farm  lands  and  waters  are  pub¬ 
lic  property.  Has  the  farmer  no  title  to  this  game 
even  when  he  feeds  it?  Certainly  the  State  does 


hunters  and  anglers  were  composed  of  nearby 
neighbors  and  came  in  smaller  numbers  than 
today.  Then  game  was  composed  of  native  wild 
life  and  hunting  was  done  in  the  forests  rather 
than  in  field  and  stubble  as  today. 

When  the  native  game  became  extinct  in  many 
of  the -older  states,  raising  fish  and  game  by  the 
state  for  stocking  the  country  was  resorted  to 
and  has  been  wonderfully  successful,  probably 


Trespass  laws  are  operative  in  all  states.  The 
farmers  cannot,  says  the  state,  sell  hunting  and 
fishing  privileges,  but  they  can  charge  admission 
to  their  lands — just  as  do  the  city  theaters  and 
amusement  parks — and  if  the  paying  guests  bring 
along  their  guns  and  fishing  tackle  in  season, 
well,  those  are  incidents  of  their  permit  from 

the  farmers.  There  are  cut  over  mountain  lands 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Small  Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden 

They  Pay  Big  Dividends  in  Health,  Enjoyment  and  Cash 


PEOPLE  who  do  not  enjoy  small  fruits  such 
as  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and 
blackberries  are  exceedingly  scarce.  Starting 
from  this  point  it  seems  rather  peculiar 
that  so  many  fail  to  have  a  nice  patch  of  these 
fruits  where  they  can  step  out  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  meal  time  and  pick  enough  for  the  family. 

1  have  heard  a  number  of  men  say  that  they 
could  buy  what  fruit  the  family  needed  for  less 
money  than  it  could  cost  them  in  time,  trouble 
and  cash,  to  raise  it  on  the  farm.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  many 
times  the  real  value  of  the  stuff  grown  in  the 
garden  is  not  appreciated:  At  any  rate,  few  will 
disagree  that  the  family  on  the  farm  where 
berries  are  grown  will  eat  a  lot  more  than  the 
family  that  depends  on  buying  them.  During  the 
berry  season  they  will  be  on  the  table  at  pretty 
nearly  every  meal,  while  if  they  are  not  grown 
a  quart  or  two  may  be  bought  when  someone 
goes  to  town  which  may  be  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  enjoyment  we  are 
coming  to  realize  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  maintaining 
the  family  health. 

So  far  as  quality  of  fruit  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  that  which  is  picked 
fresh  from  the  vines  and  that  which  is  bought 
at  the  store.  In  addition  to  the  bruising  which  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  shipping  long  distances, 
there  is  the  lack  of  flavor  because  they  have  been 
picked  green  several  days  previous  to  eating  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  varieties 
of  berries  are  not  grown  commercially  because 
they  do  not  stand  shipping  successfully. 

We  believe  that  aside  from  the  question  of  the 
quality  and  the  amount  consumed  that  a  good 
argument  might  be  put  up  to  prove  that  it  actually 


pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  produce  an  abundant 
supply  of  small  fruits  for  home  consumption. 
There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  tendency  toward 
specialization  in  producing  and  selling  one  farm 
product.  There  are  innumerable  cases  where  the 
man  who  specializes  has  made  money,  but  when 
the  crop  fails  or  the  price  of  that  particular 
product  drops,  he  certainly  does  feel  the  pinch. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  matter  particular¬ 
ly  whether  the  price  of  a  quart  of  berries  is  15c 
or  30c  when  they  are  consumed  at  home.  To 


If  you  want  this  pleasure  in  1931  set  out  some 
small  fruits  this  spring. 


most  folks  they  taste  just  as  good  regardless  of 
the  price.  Particularly  at  a  time  when  the  farm 
business  is  lacking  in  prosperity,  it  would  seem 
to  be  wise  to  produce  everything  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  consumed  on  the  farm  rather  than  to 
sell  farm  products  at  low  prices  and  buy  back 
other  products  at  high  prices. 

Perhaps  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
more  people  do  not  grow  small  fruit.  In  some 
cases  it  is  doubtless  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  begin.  Many  set  out  some  plants,  fail  to 
get  results  and  become  discouraged.  Others 
doubtless  feel  that  they  would  be  glad  to  set  out 
berries  if  they  could  only  get  fruit  without  wait¬ 
ing  a  year  and  a  half.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  person  who  eats  berries  from  his  own  gar¬ 
den  must  plan  over  a  year  ahead,  we  have  yet 
to  find  a  person  who  has  grown  a  supply  who  is 
willing  to  do  without  them. 

The  first  point  of  importance  in  growing  small 
fruits  is  to  buy  vigorous,  healthy  plants.  Bramble 
fruits  are  troubled  with  a  number  of  diseases 
known  as  virus  diseases  and  any  nursery  that 
sells  the  plants  must  have  their  plantations  in¬ 
spected  by  representatives  of  the  New  York- 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  free  from  these  diseases. 
Therefore,  with  bramble  fruits  and  possibly  with 
other  fruits  as  well,  it  is  wise  to  get  plants  from 
a  reliable  nursery  rather  than  to  depend  upon 
getting  them  from  a  patch  already  established 
in  the  neighborhood  which  may  be  infected  with 
these  diseases. 

Berries  will  do  well  on  most  soils,  but  there  is 
one  point  which  is  exceedingly  important.  We  all 
know  how  a  berry  patch  that  looks  excellent  in 
the  spring  will  wither  away  during  a  dry  spell. 
Few  of  us  can  depend  on  irrigation,  but  a 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Regent  Candidates  from  Rural  Dis¬ 
tricts  Given  No  Consideration 

THE  New  York  State  Legislature  has  just 
elected  three  new  members  to  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  and  in  doing  so, 
utterly  ignored  the  rural  districts.  The  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Regents  Board  are  one  doctor  and 
two  lawyers,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  one 
of  them  has  any  practical  understanding  of  or 
sympathy  with  farmers  or  rural  conditions. 
Neither  have  they,  according  to  our  information, 
any  particular  experience  as  educators.  Their 
outstanding  qualification,  which  seems  to  have 
won  their  election,  is  that  they  are  good 
politicians. 

George  H.  Bond  elected  to  fill  the  district  cov¬ 
ered  by  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oneida,  On¬ 
ondaga  and  Oswego  Counties,  is  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Bond,  Schoeneck  and  King,  the 
“King”  member  of  the  firm  being  Clarence  King, 
the  Republican  leader  of  Onondaga  County.  The 
Regent  elected  from  the  district  including  Alle¬ 
gany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie,  Genesee, 
Niagara,  Orleans  and  Wyoming  Counties,  was 
John  O’Brian  of  Buffalo,  assistant  United  States 
attorney-general.  Dr.  Grant  C.  Medill  was  elected 
from  the  district  covered  by  Clinton,  Essex, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Montgomery,  St. 
Lawrence,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Warren  and 
Washington  Counties. 

The  vote  was  strictly  on  party  lines,  but  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  have  been  just  the  same  had  the 
other  party  been  in  the  majority.  If  there  is  one 
institution  in  this  State  that  ought  to  be  free 
from  politics,  where  candidates  should  be  elected, 
on  their  merits  rather  than  because  of  their  poli¬ 
tics,  it  is  the  Board  of  Regents.  We  wonder  how 
the  legislative  members  from  rural  districts  can 
justify  their  vote  for  these  men. 

But  we  do  not  blame  them  much.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  unless  the  people  assert  themselves  on  these 
issues,  the  politicians  can  usually  be  depended 
upon  to  consider  picayune  political  advantage 
first  and  the  real  merits  of  any  situation  second. 

.  Those  who  are  really  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  farmers  to  have  suitable  representation 
and  voice  on  the  Board  of  Regents  and  in  other 
public  affairs  are  the  farmers  themselves  and 
their  farm  organizations.  How  many  of  you  in 
the  judicial  districts  where  the  vacancy  occurred 
who  have  complained  about  rural  school  affairs 
took  the  time  to  talk  or  write  to  your  members 
in  the  Legislature  about  these  Regents  vacancies? 

Where  was  the  New  York  State  Grange  on 
this  issue?  Where  was  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society?  Where  were  the  Home  Bureau 
and  Farm  Bureau  Federations?  And  where,  oh 
where,  was  that  mighty  defender  of  the  rural 


schools— the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety?  Except  for  some  little  local  activity  of 
some  subordinate  branches,  these  organizations 
let  this  great  opportunity  slip  by  with  no  action 
whatever.  If  this  small  local  action  and  our  own 
editorials  are  excepted,  not  a  voice  representing 
agriculture  was  raised  for  the  rural  districts  on 
these  Regents  elections.  How  is  the  Legislature 
to  know  what  you  want? 

Even  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  did  better  than  the  farm  organizations. 
Through  its  publication,  “New  York  State  Edu¬ 
cation”,  it  has  urged  the  appointment  on  the 
Regents  Board  of  men  and  women  from  rural 
districts. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  great  annual  meetings 
of  farmers  gathering  year  after  year  and  passing 
resolutions?  How  far  do  any  of  these  resolutions 
ever  get?  The  answer  is  that  they  get  nowhere 
and  for  the  most  part  are  a  waste  of  time,  un¬ 
less  they  are  taken  down  to  Albany  and  to  W  ash- 
ington  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  as  forcibly  as  city  people  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  insist  on  their  rights.  Less  talk  and 
resolutions  and  more  action  are  what  are  needed. 

Farmers  have  been  complaining  for  years 
about  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  and  its  lack  of  service  for  rural  people. 
Some  of  this  complaint  has  been  unjust  and 
based  on  misinformation.  But  that  part  of  the 
criticism  which  is  just  vanishes  in  mid-air  be¬ 
cause  farm  people  try  to  “lock  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  escaped”  and  complain  about 
measures  when  it  is  too  late.  The  Board  of 
Regents  determines  State  educational  policies. 
Here  was  an  opportunity,  to  which  American 
Agriculturist  called  attention  weeks  ago,  for 
the  farm  people  to  be  represented  on  this  Board, 
and  have  a  part  in 1  the  making  of  educational 
policies,  but,  except  for  some  local  activity  in  one 
county,  nothing  was  done. 


WGY  Prize  Contest 

MAY  we  call  your  attention  again  to  the  farm 
=ssay  contest  of  WGY  on  the  subject,  ‘How 
Electricity  Helps  the  Farmer.”  Anyone  living  on 
a  farm  may  submit  an  essay.  It  should  be  under 
five  hundred  words  and  must  be  received  before 
February  28.  A  total  of  $325  in  prize  money  will 
be  divided.  Winners  will  be  announced  over 
station  WGY  on  the  agricultural  program  on 
April  3  at  7:40,  and  the  first  three  winning 
papers  will  be  broadcast  on  later  programs. 

Mail  all  manuscripts  to  station  WGY,  General 
Electric .  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


Tax  Assessors  Are  Trained  in 
Kentucky 

THE  State  of  Kentucky  has  a  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  as¬ 
sessor  can  have  his  name  on  the  ballot  of  any 
party  until  he  has  passed  an  examination  with 
the  grade  of  seventy-five.  The  questions  are  made 
out  by  the  Tax  Commission.  For  the  ten  years 
this  law  has  been  in  operation,  improvement  in 
assessing  has  been  marked. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  considering.  The. 
assessor  is  usually  hard  working  and  sincere.  He 
is  inadequately  paid  for  the  job,  and  is  criticized 
by  everybody.  In  spite  of  this,  the  job  is,  on  the 
whole,  poorly  done.  Not  enough  standards  or 
guides  are  provided  for  the  assessor  and  he  is 
poorly  trained  to  appraise  property  on  a  scienti¬ 
fic  basis.  Hence  the  great  injustice  to  taxpayers 
creeps  in.  Some  pay  too  much ;  others  too  little. 

Professor  M.  Slade  Kendrick  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  recently  made 
public  some  suggestions  for  improving  the  whole 
farm  tax  situation.  They  seem  to  us  to  be  based 
on  common  sense.  Professor  Kendrick  suggests 
that  there  should  be  a  tax  on  unincorporated 
business  as  well  as  on  corporations,  that  taxes  on 
farm  real  estate  could  be  somewhat  relieved  by 
increases  in  the  income  tax,  and  possibly  by  a 
larger  gasoline  tax,  provided  this  money  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  localities.  He  also  makes  the  unique 


proposal  to  put  all  property  taxes  on  an  income 
basis,  probably  on  a  basis  of  rental  value.  At 
present,  we  tax  the  capital  value  of  the  property. 
Under  this  system,  the  market  rental  value  of  the 
property  would  be  taxed.  Then  taxes  would  be 
more  closely  related  to  income.  Agricultural  de¬ 
pression  would  result  in  falling  taxes  while  pros¬ 
perity  would  produce  a  tax  rise. 

For  Three-Quarters  of  a  Year 
Motor  License 

“The  roads  are  drifting  quite  badly  today  and 
many  of  the  back  roads  will  undoubtedly  be  im¬ 
passable  for  cars  perhaps  until  spring  so  that  those 
who  bought  their  license  the  first  of  January  will 
not  be  able  to  use  their  cars  for  the  next  two  months, 
and  they  have  paid  their  money  for  that  time.  This 
is  not  right.  My  own  case  is  only  one  of  probably 
thousands  in  this  State  who  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  if  they  could  get  a  three-fourths  year  license 
to  begin  April  1.— H.P.M.” 

THIS  man  is  right,  We  are  for  his  proposition. 
But  before  it  can  get  far  there  must  be 
sufficient  demand  coming  from  the  farmers 
of  the  State  who  are  affected  by  it  to  influence 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  give  it  con¬ 
sideration. 

Write  to  your  Assemblyman  and  Senator. 

The  City  of  Newark  Would  Regulate 
Western  Cream  j 

WE  congratulate  Director  John  F.  Murray, 
Jr.,  of  the  Newark  Health  Department  on 
his  proposal  just  announced  to  eliminate 
all  western  and  uninspected  cream  from  the 
Newark  market.  Director  Murray  has  drafted  an 
ordinance  for  passage  by  the  Newark  City  Com¬ 
mission  by  which  ice  cream  manufacturers  and 
others  will  be  forbidden  to  use  cream  produced 
in  dairies  not  under  the  supervision  of  the.  city 
Health  Department. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  brought  to  Mr.  Murray’s  attention  the  fact 
that  uninspected  cream  was  being  sold  in  Newark 
for  as  low  as  $14  a  can,  whilq  jpjpected  dairies 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  have  to  charge  $26 
a  can  for  their  cream  in  order  to  make  any  profit. 
Western  dealers  were  able  to  sell  their  cream 
cheaper  because  the  high  health  standards  were 
not  insisted  on.  There  is,  of  course,  no  question 
of  lack  of  supply  for  local  dairies  can  more  than 
furnish  the  demand. 

In  commenting  on  the  matter,  Mr.  Murray 
said:  “There  will  be  no  breaking  down  of  a 
barrier  that  will  lessen  the  quality  of  so  vital  a 
commodity  as  milk.  This  city  prides  itself  on 
being  the  first  city  to  do  away  with  completely 
the  old  style  of  selling  dipped  milk  from  cans, 
and  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  have  only 
the  finest  qualities  of  milk  and  cream  for  the 
consumer.” 

Sentiment  like  this  represents  progress  for 
both  milk  producer  and  consumer.  We  hope  that 
upstate  New  York  cities  will  soon  take  similar 

action.  - — .  —  ♦ — - 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

SOME  musicians  play  the  violin ;  others  play 
the  “fiddle.”  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  old 
fiddler  who  can  make  his  instrument  carry 
you  away  in  spirit  with  the  songs  and  ballads 
that  have  lasted  down  through  the  years.  Such 
a  fiddler  is  my  friend,  John  McDermott. 

This  fall  he  was  kind  enough  to  join  the 
American  Agriculturist  excursion  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  and  entertain  the  party  on 
the  train.  Mr.  Cosline,  our  Associate  Editor,  who 
went  on  the  trip  tells  this  story  about  John,  cross¬ 
ing  a  river  on  a  ferry  boat.  It  seems  that  the 
party  was  a  little  late,  and  reached  the  wharf 
just  as  the  boat  was  pulling  out.  He  started  on  a 
dead  run,  gave  a  mighty  leap,  and.  landed  on  the 
deck  of  the  boat  with  such  violence  that  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  he  was  stunned.  Then,  coming 
to,  he  looked  back  across  the  widening  stretch 
of  water  between  the  boat  and  the  wharf,  and 
after  staring  at  it  wildly  for  a  moment,  he  ex¬ 
claimed, 

“Holy  hoptoads !  What  a  leap  1” 


\ 
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Now  There  Were  Giants  in  Those  Da 

A  Fireside  Reflection  Concerning  Stone  Walls  and  Other  Things 
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Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  find  just  when  the  first 
settlers  came  to  this  pleasant  little  limestone 
valley  where  I  live.  I  know  that  great-grandfath¬ 
er  arrived  here  in  1800  but  even  then  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  an  old,  established  community  with  a 
school  and  church — I  think  a  store — and  all  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  an  orderly  civili¬ 
zation.  He  was  by  no  means 
the  first  pioneer  because  he 
paid  $30.00  per  acre  for  some 
of  his  land  and  part  of  it  had 
been  growing  crops  for  a 
generation  or  more.  The 
rigors  of  the  pioneer  days 
were  over  because  there  were 
plenty  of  neighbors  and 
frame  houses  and  decent 
roads  and  a  grist  mill  not 
very  far  away.  He  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  that  he  chanced  to 
establish  himself  in  a  fertile 
region.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  land  was  level  and  free 
.  ,  _T-  -  stone  like  some  parts 

of  western  New  York  that  I  might  name.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  some  of  our  hills  are  rather  high  and 

■ enough  to  scare  a  com  belt  farmer  if 
he  had  to  dnve  down  one  with  a  load  of  hay. 

fT,T+h!Jedeemi?g  feature  of  ^ese  hills  of  ours  is 
that  they  are  furrows  from  the  glacial  plow  and  full 
of  worn  and  ground  fragments  of  limestone.  Great- 
IT  t ound  that  red  clover  grew  so  rank  that 

it  lodged  badly  and  even  in  my  father’s  boyhood  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  pasture  clover  for  a  little 
while  m  the  spring  before  letting  it  grow  up  for  hay 
He  also  found  that  the  well  drained  eastern  and 
southern  slopes  of  his  hills  were  splendidly  adapted 
for  winter  wheat.  A  hundred  years  later  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  on  these  same  hillsides  alfalfa  was  very 
much  at  home.  J 

Ours  is  Glacial  Soil 

irJiiSS?  iS  S°und.  geology  to  say  that  it  is  an 
Indication  of  good  soil  if  there  are  some  big  stones 

^Sp^«ially  if  they  are  worn  and  rounded 
and  of  a  kind  different  from  the  underlying  rock  of 

^e_  iaimediate  region.  This  means  that  the  locality 
has  been  heavily  glaciated  and  that  the  soil  is  a 

sort  of  composite  of  all  the  rocks  for  many  miles _ 

p!=?a?x7-tl0r  many  hundred  miles  to  the  north  and 
a  vaned  makeup  there  is  less  like- 
llh°od  of  shortage  of  any  particular  element  of  soil 
ertfiity.  Right  about  us  and  everywhere  to  the 
north  are  limestone  ledges.  We  live  exactly  at  the 
extreme  southern  edge  of  the  limestone  outcrop.  It 
comes  within  three  or  four  rods  of  our  door  but 
right  there  it  goes  under  the  overlying  shale  and 
as  you  go  south  there  is  no  more  limestone  until 
well  down  into  Pennsylvania. 

bulk  of  our  soil  may  bc  ground  and 
weathered  limestone  which  is  the  main  reason  why 
alfalfa  grows  easily  but  scattered  on  and  buried 
beneath  the  surface  are  plenty  of  “hard-heads”  or 
as  John  Shafer  used  to  call  them,  “ground-apples”, 
these  are  ice-borne,  rounded  boulders  derived  from 
edges  which  are  entirely  different  from  our  native 
rock  A  geologist  from  any  stretch  of  wall  would 
quickly  pick  out  a  dozen  or  twenty  distinct  types 
of  granite  rock.  Now  at  this  point  as  attested  by 
the  glacial  scratches  on  the  bed  rock,  the  movement 
of  the  ice  sheet  was  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
l  know  of  no  outcrop  of  granite  nearer  than  seventy- 
nve  miles  so  our  stone  walls  represent  a  geological 
museum  collected  from  our  Adirondacks  and  probab¬ 
ly  from  northern  New  England  and  Canada  as  well. 

I  take  it  that  my  early  grandsire  was  not  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  in  figur¬ 
ing  out  just  where  these 
wandering  rocks  came 
from.  Indeed  in  his  day  the 
glacial  hypothesis  had  not 
yet  been  formulated  and 
nobody  ventured  to  explain 
their  presence.  I  just 
imagine  that  he  adopted 
the  easy  and  to  him  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  that 
when  God  created  the  site 
of  Lawyersville,  he  embed¬ 
ded  a  lot  of  rocks  in  the  soil 
just  as  a  baker  puts  raisins 
in  a  fruit  cake.  His  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  with  vast  de¬ 
termination  and  energy.  Of 
course,  every  good  farmer 
did  the  same  thing  but  it 
was  surely  carried  to  great 
length  on  this  particular 
farm.  Elsewhere  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  my  amazement  at 
the  unbelievable  toil  and 
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By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

enthusiasm  devoted  to  this  work.  Somewhere  I  have 
hazarded  the  estimate,  that  the  work  devoted  during 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  building 
the  stone  walls  of  the  farms  of  our  north-eastern 
states  represented  a  sum  total  of  human  labor  great¬ 
er  than  that  required  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal 
or  our  transcontinental  railroads.  Of  course,  the  fact 
cannot  be  demonstrated  but  my  guess  is  at  least 
as  good  as  any  statement  that  can  be  made  in  op¬ 
position. 

If  we  take  the  authentic  history  of  this  farm  as 
beginning  in  1800,  then  there  was  a  period  of  almost 
a  century  when  we  were  adding  to  its  system  of 
stone  walls.  The  early  wintfer  of  1883  was  so  mild 
and  open  the  we  built  a  long  string  of  stone  walls 
in  the  month  of  December.  I  cannot  forget  the  date 
because  a  few  years  later  my  father  had  me  paint 
“1883”  on  one  of  the  big 
stones.  In  the  autumn  of  ’87 
we  did  another  big  job  of 
wall  building.  I  am  very 
sure  about  this  date  because 
it  was  the  first  year  I  went 
away  to  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  this  makes  a 
landmark  which  no  farm  boy 
can  ever  forget. 

I  am  going  to  here  record 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
our  long  warfare  against 
stone,  we  have  on  the  tilled 
portion  of  the  farm  only  one 
solitary  boulder  that  sticks 
above  the  surface.  This  one 
lies  almost  in  the  middle  of 
what  we  used  to  call  “the 
twenty  acre  lot”.  It  may  be 
a  dozen  feet  long  and  two- 
thirds  as  wide — three  or  four 
feet  above  the  surface  and 
very  likely  twice  as  far  be¬ 
low  and  it  may  weigh  any¬ 
where  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
tons.  It  shows  marks  of  fire 
which  makes  me  sure  that 
the  pioneer  burned  at  least 
one  log  heap  on  it.  Years  ago 
when  we  kept  many  sheep  it 
was  a  favorite  skipping 
ground  for  young  lambs  and 
today  the  woodchucks  bur¬ 
row  beneath  it.  To  break  it 
up  and  remove  it  would  cost 
maybe  as  much  as  an  acre 
of  land  and  to  fill  the  hole  left  behind  would  require 
a  half  dozen  wagon  loads  of  dirt.  So  I  think  we 
shall  continue  to  plow  around  it  and  just  use  it  for 
a  landmark. 

If  I  had  money  enough  to  afford  it,  I  would  still 
continue  to  build  stone  walls  at  least  along  the 
highway.  There  is  no  other  fence  that  in  dignity 
and  beauty  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  a  fine 
stone  wall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  for  a  good  many  years  now, 
we  have  been  diligently  removing  our  walls  and 
have  just  about  come  to  the  end  of  this  long  drawn- 
out  job.  In  my  earliest  recollection,  the  farm  was 
cut  up  into  fields  of  from  two  to  sixteen  acres.  Most 
of  our  fence  was  wall — some  of  it  high  and  smooth 
enough  to  turn  stock  but  more  of  it  needing  to  be 
“staked-and-ridered”  with  pine  rails  of  which  we 
had  thousands. 

Before  I  can  remember  we  had  a  barn  yard  lane 
fenced  with  smooth  iron  wire,  the  end  anchored  to 
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It  Well” 

Y  father  no  longer  walks 
these  fields  and  almost  all 
the  walls  he  knew  and  some  that 
he  helped  to  rear  are  taken 
away  and  sometimes  (a  little  un¬ 
easily  and  guiltily  perhaps)  I  ask 
myself  if  it  is  right  to  deal  thus 
ruthlessly  with  the  work  of  my 
forebear’s  hands. 

Then  I  remember  the  agricul¬ 
tural  philosophizings  of  Solomon, 
the  Wise,  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  one  who  surely  was 
not  a  Master  Farmer  in  his  time: 
“1  went  by  the  field  of  the  Slothful 
And  by  the  vineyard  of  the  Man  void  of 
understanding 

And,  lo,  it  was  all  over  grown  with 
thorns 

And  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof 
And  the  stone  wall  there  of  was  broken 
down 

Then  1  saw  and  considered  it  well 
1  looked  upon  it  and  received 
instruction 
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who  in  his 
“Went  West” 
years  was  a 
Great  Lakes, 
drifted  back 


“Thu  was  the  most  massive  stretch  of  wall  we  ever  tackled,  being  made  up  largely  of  boulders 
just  as  heavy  as  powerful  ox  teams  could  possibly  haul.” 


the  hog  pen  having  an  elaborate  racket  attachment 
so  that  one  could  take  a  wrench  and  wind  it  up  and 
thus  keep  it  always  tight.  Like  many  other  fine  de¬ 
vices,  it  did  not  work  as  well  in  practice  as  in  theory. 

It  must  have  been  about  fifty  years  ago  that  we 
got  our  first  type  of  barbed  wire.  If  my  memory  is 
correct  it  was  called  “buck-thorn”.  It  was  simply 
an  iron  tape  perhaps  a  half  inch  wide  with  saw  teeth 
on  both  edges  and  with  a  spiral  twist — a  wicked 
thing  for  a  colt  to  get  its  foot  over. 

The  quality  of  this  fence  was  extraordinary.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  was  iron  rather  than  steel  and  the  galvan¬ 
izing  must  have  been  very  heavy.  At  any  rate  it 
was  indestructible  and  after  a  half  century  I  can 
still  find  short  bits  of  it  used  on  repair  jobs.  More¬ 
over  it  has  not  begun  to  rust. 

If  I  had  space  to  print  or — far  more  difficult  than 
that — if  I  were  only  master  of  language  worthy  of 
the  task,  I  would  try  to  pay  suitable  tribute  to  the 

unbelievable  energy  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  my  forebears  and 
their  helpers  on  this  farm. 
They  dug  out,  and  by  aid  of 
two  or  three  yoke  of  cattle 
“snaked”  into  the  walls, 
boulders  so  heavy  that  today 
they  are  a  load  for  a  15-30 
tractor.  Those  too  big  to 
move  were  blasted.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  last  years  of 
that  clearing  up.  The  work 
of  breaking  them  up  was 
done  by  James  (Jim)  Barker 
—for  many  years  a  compan¬ 
ion  and  true  yoke-fellow  of 
that  John  Brown  of  whom  I 
wrote  not  so  long  ago. 

James  had  been  a  Law¬ 
yersville  boy 
early  manhood 
and  for  some 
sailor  on  the 
Later  on  he 

here  and  in  this  hamlet  ha 
lived  and  died  and  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  cemetery  behind  our 
church  he  lies  buried.  He  was 
a  good  man,  gentle  and  kind¬ 
ly,  and  if  he  had  faults  they 
were  not  of  his  heart. 
Though  he  was  old  when  I 
was  young,  yet  I  cherish  the 
memory  of  his  friendship. 
His  experience  on  the  Lakes 
stayed  with  him  to  the  end 

- — - ‘box  the  compass”  and  talk  in 

nautical  terms  concerning  the  rigging  of  a  schooner 
or  sloop.  Also  he  would  tell  me  brave  tales  of  days 
when  the  schooner  on  which  he  sailed  would  be  com¬ 
ing  down  the  Lake  with  her  hold  full  of  wheat  and  a 
spanking  breeze  square  astern  so  that  her  two  big 
main  sails  were  spread  on  opposite  sides — '“wing 
and  wing”  and  she  would  drive  so  fast  that  at  her 
bow  the  water  broke  into  a  curling  mass  of  foam 
and  so  she  “carried  a  bone  in  her  mouth”.  If  proper¬ 
ly  coaxed  Mr.  Barker  could  sometimes  be  induced 
to  sing  the  lines  of  a  booming  chanty  beginning 

“Ho,  all  ye  girls  of  Kingston 
To  you  it  is  I  write 
For  plowing  of  Lake  Ontario 
It  is  my  chief  delight.” 

In  a  word  he  was  (if  such  a  combination  be  pos¬ 
sible)  a  fresh-water  sea-faring  man — the  only  one  I 
ever  knew. 

In  his  later  years  he  became  an  amateur  stone¬ 
mason  and  quarryman  and 
was  deemed  a  qualified  ex¬ 
pert  when  it  came  to  crack¬ 
ing  boulders  by  means  of  a 
churn  drill  and  black  pow¬ 
der.  Out  of  my  boyhood 
memories  I  can  hear  the 
ringing  tap-tap-tap  of  his 
drill  as  he  patiently  pecked 
a  hole  in  the  hard  granite. 
According  to  him,  the  pro¬ 
per  rule  was  a  hole  one- 
third  as  deep  as  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  stone.  Then 
the  hole  one-third  full  of 
coarse,  black  blasting  pow¬ 
der  tamped  down  very  hard 
with  moistened  stone  dust. 
Then  the  fuse  was  lighted 
and  we  ran  to  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  to  await  the  muffled 
report.  To  me  at  that  time 
it  seemed  a  rather  tremen¬ 
dous  pop  but  it  had  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  ear-splitting, 
hair-raising  crash  of  dyna¬ 
mite.  If  the  shot  were  suc- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Ira  Marshall 


again  ! 


Corn  King  of 


Marshall's  Amazing 
Corn  Crops 

1925  .  .  *160  bu.  per  acre 

1926  .  .  *168  bu.  per  acre 

1927  .  .  *157.7  bu.  per  acre 

1928  .  .  *176.22  bu.  per  acre 

1929  .  .  *170.14  bu.  per  acre 


the  World 

Filth  Straight 
Year 

Ira  C.  Marshall,  5 -time  Corn 
King  “ putting  out ”  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  on  his  record  crop.  In  panel 
— his  amazing  yields  of  the  last 


*Per  acre  yield  on  10  acres. 
Each  crop  fertilized  with 
Chilean  Nitrate. 

5  Year-Average  Yield — 
164.21  bu.  per  acre. 


5  years. 


IRA  C.  MARSHALL  of  Dola, 
Ohio,  for  the  fifth  year  in  suc¬ 
cession,  is  Corn  King  of  the 
World.  His  official  1929  yield, 
170.14  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre 
on  10  acres ,  made  in  the  face  of 
a  wet  season  and  an  early  frost, 
nearly  equals  his  all-time  record 
of  176.22  bu.  per  acre  made  the 
year  before. 

“I  attribute  my  five-year 
achievement  to  the  nitrogen  car¬ 
rier  I  used  in  my  fertilizer — 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda.  I  have 
used  it  liberally  on  every  one  of 
my  championship  crops  .” 

IRA  C.  MARSHALL , 
Dola,  Ohio. 

Bow  Marshall  Fertilizes 

250  lbs.  per  acre  0-14-4  before 
planting.  Then  100  lbs.  per  acre 


0-14-4  plus  50  lbs.  of  Chilean 
lilitrate  in  hill  at  planting.  Then 
side  dressing  with  150  lbs.  Chil¬ 
ean  Nitrate  per  acre. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  can  be 
relied  upon  to  increase  your  corn 
yield  and  to  improve  its  quality. 
Prevents  “firing.”  It  is  the  plant 
food  corn  likes  best  —  the  only 
natural  nitrate  fertilizer  in  the 
world.  Easy  to  handle.  Quick  to 
do  good.  Costs  very  little.  Now 
is  the  time  to  buy. 

FREE - 

Marshall's  Own  Story 

A  valuable  booklet  telling  all  of 
Ira  Marshall’s  Corn  secrets. 
Free.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  12, 
“The  Corn  King  and  How  He 
Did  It,”  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
mail  it  with  your  name  and 
address  written  on  the  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  18-F 
1830-1930  —  An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATORS 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40 %  uses  all  waste  heat. 


if  toe’  Cabbage,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  etc.— 
sg  properly  Bet,  watered  and  covered  m  one 
a  operation  by  this  easily  operated  $6.00 
9  plant  setter.  No  waiting  for  wet  weather, 
f  Every  plant  set  this  way  will  .grow.  Acre 
yield  will  be  greater  and  planting  cost  will 
be  much  less  compared  to  old-fashioned  way. 
Save  money.  Get  a  better  crop.  Obtain 
Masters  Rapid  Plant  Setters  from  your  dealer 
now  or  write  for  free  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4916  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  D.  CHICAGO 


A.A9.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Some  1930  Money-Making  Suggestions 


WESTERN  New  „  r 

York  has  for 
some  time  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  worst  spots  in  the  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  in  the  East.  In  general,  the 
dairy  regions  have  been,  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  crop  regions, 
and  western  New 
York  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  a  livestock 
section.  But  dairy¬ 
ing  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  here  even 
in  the  fruit  belt 
under  the  stimulus 
of  relatively  high 
milk  prices  in  1928 
and  1929.  Dairying 

m.  c.  b™«  wiU  1r<“y be  „per- 

manent  here,  how¬ 
ever,  except,  where  'good  fluid  milk 
markets  are  available  and  land  is  not 
well  adapted  to  crop  and  fruit  growing. 
And  it  looks  as  if  we  were  about  to  go 
into  a  period  of  lower  milk  prices. 

Conditions  are  spotted  in  the  crop 
growing  areas.  Farmers  who  produced 
fair  crops  of  potatoes,  beans  or  cab¬ 
bage  had  a  fairly  good  year.  While  it 
was  too  dry  for  good  yields  of  canning 
crops,  some  growers  made  money  on 
tomatoes.  It  was  the  men  whose  inter¬ 
ests  were  largely  in  fruit  who  have 
been  hardest  hit.  This  is  being  revealed 
in  mortgage  foreclosures,  unpaid  taxes 
and  general  neglect  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  Some  are  content  to  lay  their 
troubles  to  bad  weather  and  to  wait 
for  a  turn  for  the  better.  Others  are 
constructively  seeking  new  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  what  they  regard  as 
a  more  or  less  permanently  changed 
situation. 


mTDDTTT  aS  Well>  °Ur  Pr0dUC* 

rSUJtvrvl  1  1  tion  program  should 

be  such  as  to  give  yield  and  quality. 
Growers  who  do  not  recognize  these 
facts  and  shape  their  business  to  meet 
them  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  con¬ 
sequences.  Some  have  readjusted  their 
practices  already. 


More  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Competition 

The  outstanding  element  of  change 
is  that  of  competition,  not  only  in  total 
but  in  quality.  New  York  has  already 
met  •  and  readjusted  itself  to  western 
competition  in  wheat  and  other  small 
grains,  beans,  etc.,  these  industries  sur¬ 
viving  on  a  greatly  reduced  basis.  The 
basis  of  readjustment  in  much  of  the 
region  was  a  turning  to  livestock  and 
to  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  looks  as  if 
we  could  hold  our  own  in  livestock,  es¬ 
pecially  eggs  and  fluid  milk,  in  our 
great  local  markets.  But  the  West  and 
South  are  pressing  us  hard  in  fruits 
and  vegetables,  fresh,  canned  and  dried. 
More  and  more  are  we  being  forced 
to  higher  standards  of  quality  if  we 
survive.  The  old  idea  of  “getting  by” 
with  almost  anything  must  go.  Stand¬ 
ardization  and  grading  are  coming  in 
fast  and  more  and  more  products  are 
being  bought  on  a  graded  basis. 

I  look  for  the  grading  and  marketing 
program  to  develop  fully  as  fast  as  we 
are  ready  for  it.  And  since  quality  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  production,  and 
since  good  yields  are  essential  to  low 
cost  of  production  and  usually  quality 


Put  Orchards  on  Right  Soils 

In  determining  specifically  what  to 
do,  we  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be 
guided  by  such  survey  results  as  are 
available  and  by  the  advice  of  special¬ 
ists  who  have  studied  these  problems 
carefully.  Referring  again  to  the  Parma 
survey  and  the  extension  school  teach¬ 
ing  outlined  in  my  January  25th  notes, 
it  is  clear  that  with  fruit,  especially 
apples,  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the 
soil  are  the  key  factors.  Much  land  is 
well  adapted  to  orchard.  This  is  the  well 
drained  land.  Expansion  of  our  orchard 
area  should  be  on  such  soils,  which  are 
usually  the  Ontario  loams  of  the  ridges 
and  uplands  and  the  Dunkirk  fine, 
sandy  loams.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
land  is  poorly  adapted  to  orchard.  This 
is  usually  the  heavy  Dunkirk  silt  loams 
which  are  poorly  drained.  The  sub-soils 
of  these  soils  are  a  mottled  grey  red 
about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  It  is 
on  these  soils  that  the  trees  are  dying. 
New  plantings  on  such  soils  should  be 
avoided,  and  in  old  plantings  on  them 
a  vigorous  treatment  for  improvement 
should  be  inaugurated. 

The  first  consideration  is  usually 
drainage,  surface  ditches  kept  clean  in 
all  cases  and  tile  where  necessary.  Then 
organic  matter  must  be  kept  up  by  the 
use  of  crops,  usually  sweet  clover  and 
alfalfa.  Since  too  much  cultivation  has 
undoubtedly  burned  out  much  organic 
matter  and  since  cultivation  is  expen¬ 
sive,  it  may  well  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  If  enough  growth  is  not  secured 
by  the  use  of  these  crops,  then  nitrogen 
should  be  added  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  lime.  It  is  often  necessary  to  add 
lime  and  superphosphate,  particularly 
to  promote  the  growth  of  organic 
material. 


Try  Alfalfa  for  a  Gash  Crop 

In  addition  to  these  improved  prac¬ 
tice?  in  the  orchard,  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  those  farms  pay  best  which 
have  supplementary  sources  of  income. 
It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  alfalfa 
be  grown  as  a  cash  crop  for  sale;  that 
a  livestock  enterprise  be  established 
and  clover  and  alfalfa  fed;  and  that 
special  cash  crops  such  as  tomatoes, 
beans,  cabbage,  etc.  be  introduced  in  a 
rotation  with  clover  and  alfalfa.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  practices  which  are  of  much  im¬ 
portance  will  be  discussed  later. 

Steady  cold  winter  weather  with 
more  snow  has  continued.  There  is 
nearly  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  level  and 
little  or  no  thawing.  Pruning  is  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  in  all  suitable  weather. 
Cabbage  touched  $60  per  ton  this  week. 
— Hilton,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1930. 


At  first  glance  it  might  be  thought  that  this  picture  comes  from  the  corn 
belt  where  six-horse  teams  are  not  uncommon.  As  a  matter  of  faci,  the  picture 
is  taken  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  and  shows  Leon  Rothermich,  who  says  tna 
he  can  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  a  day  with  this  outfit. 
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‘“Now  There  Were  Giants 
in  Those  Days” 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

cessful,  the  boulder  would  be  found 
split  into  two  or  three — rarely  more- 
pieces.  Powder  had  almost  none  of  the 
shattering,  pulverizing  effect  of  mod¬ 
ern  high  explosives.  Then  the  ox  team 
was  brought  around  and.  with  much 
cracking  of  the  whip  and  hawing  and 
geeing  of  Buck  and  Bright  the  separ¬ 
ate  fragments  were  hauled  into  the 
wall.  Today  where  we  with  the  aid  of 
a  heavy  tractor  clean  up  these  walls 
we  find  it  rather  a  grievous  task  yet 
it  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  work  which 
originally  went  into  their  erection. 

For  an  understanding  of  how  they 
were  ever  reared  in  the  first  place,  I 
fall  back  on  the  ancient  phrase  of  the 
Old  Testament  “Now  there  were  giants 
in  the  land  in  those  days”. 

Cleaning  Up  the  Last  Stone  Wall 

Just  these  last  days  of  1929  we  are 
doing  the  heavy  work  of  cleaning  up 
the  last  stone  wall  on  the  tillable  por¬ 
tion  of  Hillside  Farm.  It  was  the  heav¬ 
iest  and  most  massive  stretch  we  ever 
tackled  being  made  up  largely  of  bould¬ 
ers  just  as  heavy  as  powerful  ox-teams 
could  possibly  haul.  Built  along  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  it  was  half  buried,  partly 
because  from  time  to  time  in  plowing 
some  body  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
throw  the  furrow  against  it,  partly  be¬ 
cause  a  good  deal  of  earth  had  been 
washed  down  the  hill  and  banked 
against  it.  It  was  a  secure  shelter  for 
woodchucks  and  along  it  had  developed 
a  hedgerow — an  awful  tangle  of  wild 
grape  vines,  red  dog  wood,  red  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  and  chokecherry  — our 
four  most  characteristic  hedge  row 
plants. 

Last  October  in  dry,  pleasant  weath¬ 
er  we  cut  the  hedge  row  and  into  a 
“dump  bottom”  wagon  box  loaded  all 
stone  small  enough  to  handle  readily. 
Then  with  crowbars  and  long  wooden 
pry  (the  pry  armed  with  an  old  horse 
shoe  nailed  on  the  end  in  order  to 
make  it  “bite”)  and  plenty  of  log 
chains  and  the  tractor,  we  drew  the 
stone  out  of  their  bed  and  onto  the  sod. 
These  last  ten  days  of  frozen  ground 
and  light  snow  fall  we  have  been 
drawing  them  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  rolling  them 
down  a  steep  bluff  along  the  creek — a 
spot  that  has  been  our  official  dump 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  doubt  if  we 
ever  before  moved  any  considerable 
number  of  stone  in  winter  weather. 

There  are  both  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  in  this  winter  handling. 
The  light  covering  of  snow  has  been 
almost  wholly  an  advantage.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  load  that  a 
tractor  will  move  on  a  boat  if  only  the 
ground  is  snow  covered.  So  too,  stone 
go  up  a  snowy,  icy  shoot  with  great 
ease.  On  the  other  hand  after  lying 
for  two  months  on  a  heavy  fresh  sod, 
some  stone  were  fbozen  fast  so  as  to 
require  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  to 
loosen  them.  Of  course,  nothing  could 
have  been  done  if  they  had  not  been 
gotten  out  of  their  bed  last  fall. 

Of  course  the  work  is  by  no  means 
completed.  Next  spring  the  deep  trench 
left  by  the  old  wall  must  be  plowed 
shut  and  loads  of  roots  and  stubs  must 
he  drawn  off.  Also  the  plow  will  reveal 
a  good  many  more  small  stone.  In  fact, 
stone  will  keep  coming  up  for  years 
when  you  plow  the  site  of  one  of  these 
old  walls.  But  after  all — this  is  only  a 
sort  of  “mopping  up”  process. 

An  Almost  Fenceless  Farm 

Outside  of  our  line  and  pasture  and 
part  of  our  highway  boundaries,  we 
have  now  an  almost  fenceless  farm — a 
very  radical  change  as  compared  with 
My  earliest  boyhood  when  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  fence.  Of  course  from 
time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
stock  to  certain  parts  of  the  farm  but 
we  have  no  fixed  fields.  We  rim  tem¬ 
porary  lines  of  sharpened  stakes  with 
two  or  three  strands  of  barbed  wire 
and  we  do  not  expect  to  keep  these  in 
one. place  for  more  than  two  years  at 
Most.  Then  we  take  down  the  wire,  roll 
it  up  (on  a  reel  set  in  the  rear  end  of 
a  truck  body)  pull  out  the  stakes  and 
the  fence  is  ready  to  be  put  somewhere 
etse  as  needed. 


Timely 
Oliver  Tools 


Bigger  crops  with  Oliver 
Potato  Planters 


QUVfR 

•No.  S*XX 
Adjustable 
Tractor 
Plow 


Plows  for  every  farming 
condition 


Oliver  and  Oliver  Superior 
Corn  Planters  give  better  stands 


Grain  Drills  for  every  type 
of  farming 
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Oliver  Hart-Parr  Tractor  and  Oliver  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

Better  Seedbeds  and  Seeding  Lead 
to  Lower  Cost  of  Producing  Crops 

From  the  time  you  start  to  work  your  land  this  spring,  let  Oliver  Power, 
Oliver  Plows  and  Tillage  tools,  and  Oliver  Superior  Drills  lead  the  way 
to  lower  costs  of  producing  your  crops. 

Oliver  Plows— Walking  Plows,  Sulkies, Tractor  Gangs,  and  the  new  Oliver 
Big  Base — that  turns  under  standing  corn  so  completely  that  not  a  stalk 
shows— are  each  designed  to  do  a  better  job  of  plowing,  and  are  part 
of  a  line  from  which  you  may  choose  the  plow  that  exactly  meets  your 
farm  conditions  of  soil,  crop,  and  power. 

Disc  Harrows — on  which  all  discs,  in  both  horse  and  tractor  types,  pene¬ 
trate  equally  and  deep — Spike  Harrows  that  do  their  work  and  are  long 
lasting — Spring  Tooth  Harrows  with  real  spring — and  special  tillage  tools 
for  every  type  of  farming — and  finally  the  Famous  Oliver  Superior  Drills — 
disc  or  hoe  type  to  suit  the  needs  of  every  community — and  Corn  and 
Potato  Planters  that  produce  better  crops  at  lower  cost  because  of  their 
accuracy  in  planting.  Assembled  under  the  Oliver  Flag  is  the  greatest 
line  of  quality  tools  ever  offered  to  lower  the  cost  of  producing  crops. 

Our  new  book,  "Under  the  Oliver  Flag— Bigger  Crops  at  Lower  Cost",will 
show  you  what  Oliver  is  doing  today,  and  will  give  you  exact  information 
on  the  tools  needed  in  your  type  of  farming.  Send  coupon  for  your  copy. 


ASK  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER 


OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

There  is  an  Oliver  branch  in  every  state  to  serve  you. 
Please  send  me  your  new  book — "Under  the  Oliver  Flag- 
Bigger  Crops  at  Lower  Cost". 


Name - R.  F.  D.. 


City- 


-State- 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 


Yon  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five-  m  n  O  (- 

Year  Guaranteed  Materials.  /]  [  ,  LtO 

Was  $52.50.  Now  *  •  === 

\\TT7  D  A  V  THE  FREIGHT 
W  H.  r  I  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


15  CHOICE  DAHLIA£XeD$aMa 

worth  $5.00  per  doz.  for  $3.00.  Send  today  for  catalogue 
of  over  500  varieties  of  Dahlias. 

UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM.  UNCASVILLE,  CONN. 


30  Big  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  rVSS. 

1930  list  free.  GEORGE  FOWLER.  FRAN  KLIN,  N.  H. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


ft  New  Exterminator'  that 


Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


BULL  CALF 


For  Sale 


Born  Janaary  27,  1930 
Ear  Tag  No.  287 

HIS  DAM  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka.  She  has  just  finished  a 
12  months’  test  as  a  junior  two  year  old 
(2  yr.  3  mo.)  with  these  results. 

MILK  10,036  lbs.  FAT  373  lbs. 
TEST  3.71 


$100.°° 


The  dam  of  this  heifer  has  a  10  months’ 
record  at  the  age  of  7  years  and  I  month  of 
MILK  17,154  lbs.  FAT  515  lbs. 

HIS  SIRE  is  King  Piebe  19th  whose  blood 
is  rich  in  high  production  and  show  ring 
excellence.  Write  for  a  story  of  his  pedigree. 

Price  It  taken 

In  30  days  .  . 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461-4tfi  Ave.  New  York  City 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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You  know  that  "Orchard  Brand”  is  a 
guarantee  of  standard  quality.  You  know 
that  this  Company’s  responsibility  is 
back  of  "Orchard  Brand”  Products.  You 
know  that  an"Orchard  B rand ’ ’application 
is  as  potent  a  control  as  you  can  command. 

You  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  quality 
and  profit  in  next  fall’s  harvest  for  a 
fraction-of-a-cent  a  pound  difference 
in  cost  of  materials.  It  pays  to  stick 
to  "Orchard  Brand.” 


Use  "Orchard  Brand” 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion  Calcium  Arsenate 
Bordeaux  Mixture  Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Arsenate  of  Lead  Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  Arsenicals) 


You’ll  like  the  spray  calendar  in 
our  "Cash  Crops.”  Ask  us  to  send 
your  copy. 


General  Chemical  company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


G  C  1-72 


With  the  A. A. 


FRUIT 

GROWER. 
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Spraying  for  the  Apple 
Aphid 

What  are  the  recommendations  for  con¬ 
trolling  apple  aphids? 

A  SPRAY  formula  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  contains  2  y2  gallons  of  lime- 
sulphur,  1  pint  of  40  per  cent  nicotine 
sulphate  and  2  y2  pounds  of  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  in  100  gallons  of  water.  This  spray 
should  be  applied  under  a  pressure  of 
at  least  200  pounds  and  should  cover 
the  underside  of  the  twigs  and  small 
branches  to  give  best  results. 

Apply  after  the  fruit  buds  have 
opened  and  when  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
extend  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch.  Re¬ 
peated  observations  of  aphids  on  apple 
trees  in  the  orchards  of  the  state  show 
that  most  of  the  aphid  eggs  have 
hatched  when  the  apple  buds  have 
reached  the  stage  of  development  in¬ 
dicated.  It  is  against  the  newly  hatched 
insects  that  the  nicotine  spray  is  most 
effective. 


Stationary  Spray  Outfits 

Is  the  stationary  spray  outfit  giving 
good  results  tvhere  it  has  been  tried  out? 

A>  STATIONARY  outfit,  of  course, 
refers  to  a  central  power  plant  with 
a  system  of  pipes  running  through  the 
orchard  and  with  outlets  suitably  lo¬ 
cated  so  that  a  hose  can  be  attached. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  little  early  yet  to  tell 
whether  these  stationary  outfits  will 
be  entirely  satisfactory  or  not.  In  the 
first  place,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  large  orchard  in  order  to  make 
the  investment  worthwhile.  In  large 
orchards,  reports  so  far  seem  to  be 
good  and  we  expect  that  the  number 
will  increase. 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO*.  BOX  C  ,  ELMIRA,  N*  Y* 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


H ere  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  O’- 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proc 

.  ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees  $5.00; 

$7.50  per  100  and  up.  Yellow  Delicious  and  Blood  Red 
Delicious  apples.  In  small  or  large  lots.  Plums,  pears, 
cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental 
trees,  vines,  evergreens,  shrubs.  Free  catalog. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Certified  Green  Mt.  Seed  Potatoes 

15  years  experience  in  developing  high  yielding  strain. 

GLENN  T.  CARTER, 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  MARATHON,  6L  Y. 


Michigan  Robust  Pea  Seed  Beans 

Certified  by  the  N.  Y.  Seed  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.  Grown  by  the  undersigned  in  Ontario  County. 

E.  L.  MOODY,  -  -  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  SONS.FAIRPORT.N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

C.  R.  STAFFORD, 


Home  Grown  Danish  Ball 
Head  Cabbage  Seed  from  se¬ 
lected  Heads.  Write  for  nrices 

Rural  Route  No.  3,  CORTLAND, N.Y. 


WANTED  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  by  thousands. 
W  ■rt.iV  I  E.L,  L  w  BEN  N  ETT,  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet. 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 


IElberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven  Yel.  St. 
John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet,  150 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 


BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants.  25c  each. 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
Our  plants  come  direct  from  origina¬ 
tor’s  farm.  Prof.  Reeves,  Canadian 
Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  Is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 
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Small  Fruits  for  the  Home 
Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
plentiful  supply  of  organic  matter  or 
humus  in  the  soil  will  retain  moisture 
and  a  good  crop  will  be  grown  even  in 
a  fairly  dry  season,  where  the  berries 
on  a  soil  lacking  in  humus  will  be 
practically  burned  up.  A  fertile  soil  is 
also  important  and  of  course,  a  soil 
which  contains  plenty  of  humus  is  us¬ 
ually  fertile.  A  heavy  application  of 
barnyard  manure  the  year  before  the 
plants  are  set  out  will  provide  both 
fertility  and  humus. 

How  to  Control  Weeds 

If  good  results  are  to  be  secured, 
weeds  must  be  controlled.  With  a  crop 
of  this  kind  it  is  hardly  showing  good 
judgment  to  pick  out  a  piece  of  ground 
infected  with  quack  grass  or  a  piece 
of  land  that  is  exceptionally  weedy. 
The  control  of  weeds  the  'vear  before 
the  plants  are  set  out  and  thorough 
cultivation  just  before  they  are  put 
out  in  the  field  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  getting  the  right  start.  We  have 
known  some  instances  where,  after 
raspberries  have  become  well  establish¬ 
ed,  chickens  running  in  the  patch  kept 
the  weeds  down  in  good  shape.  How¬ 
ever,  this  plan  must  be  followed  with 
moderation  for  if  too  many  are  allow¬ 
ed  in  the  patch  they  will  ruin  it  in  a 
year  or  two. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  bul¬ 
letins  on  small  fruit  culture  which  will 
prove  valuable  to  anyone  who  is  start¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  to  grow  them. 
The  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 
publishes  the  following  bulletins:  Straw¬ 
berry  Culture  in  New  York  State,  E56; 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Dewber¬ 
ries,  E64;  The  Home  Orchard  and  Fruit 
Garden,  E89.  The  following  bulletins 
are  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C : 
Raspberry  Culture,  Farmers’  Bulletin, 
887;  Strawberry  Culture  in  the  East, 
1028;  Strawberry  Varieties  in  the 
United  States,  1043;  Blackberry  Grow¬ 
ing,  1399,  Currants  and  Gooseberries, 
1398.  Any  of  these  bulletins  may  be 
secured  for  the  asking. 


QUALITY  TREES 


AT  REDUCED 
PRICES 

Prices  greatly  reduced 
in  celebration  of  our 
Golden  Anniversary 
Year — 50  years  of  con- 
scientious  service. 

Buy  direct  of  long-eg. 
tablished  nursery  with 
nation-wide  reputation 
for  giving  quality  plU3 
low  prices.  Save  agent’s 
commissions  and  avoid 
mistakes. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  with  complete  as¬ 
sortment  of  trees 
bushes,  plants  anti 
vines  illustrated  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  Colors — tells  how, 
where,  when  and  what 
to  plant. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

345  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  I, 


Plant  Fruit 
For  Protit 

HARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada, 
They  have  proved  hardy,  unusually  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  ot  Harrisons’  stock  ii 
nationally  known. 

Our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  Thisis  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  own  3,000-acre  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Write  today  for  our  1830 
catalog,  describing  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’  big  commission.  High 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  60  Berlin,  Maryland 


SPRAYERS 

TRACTION 
PORTABLE 
TRACTOR  TRAILER 

p.  .  i  ■  m.,  ....  '*=$ 

SPRAY  MATERIALS 
FRUIT  DUSTERS 
VEGETABLE  DUSTERS 

— — — =  .  J-  J 

Write  lor  catalog  and  complete  information. 
“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  123  E.Ave.,Ga*port,N.Y. 


O0er  for 

Spring  Planting— 

'  Apple,  Peach,  Peas, 

;  Plum  and  Chekhy 
Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  new 
and  standard  commercial 
varieties  Grape  Vines, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry  & 
Blackberry  Plants;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias; 
Beautiful  Everblooming 
„  Roses  in  large  assortment, 

irgest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  commercial  or- 
ardists  in  the  East.  All  varieties  propagated  from 
lect  orchard  bearing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog 
colors  now  ready.  It  is  free — write  for  it. 

HINT! Fill.  RIDGF.  NURSERIES.  Box  E.Princess  Anne.Md. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  receive 
our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves  you 
money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  Our  true-to-name  stock  is 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today. 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  9001  Rockfall,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170 WestMarketSt..  Salisbury,  Md- 


WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  T rue-to-N arrte 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 
Selected  S.eed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L- &  F.  DONDERO,  Box  A,  VINELAND,  N.  !• 
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For  Earliness  and  Quality 

Grows  quickly  and  has  a  crispness  and 
tenderness  that  is  unsurpassed  and 
seldom  equalled.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  famous  Isbell  specialties  described  in 

Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual 

—contains  over  400  illustrations  from  our 
own  photographs— 28 pagesin  true-to-nature 
colors  and  accurate  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  of  Northern  Grown  field,  garden 
and  flower  seeds.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct  from 
grower  prices  on  Bell  Brand  Quality  Seed*. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 

176  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (57) 


Hoffman's 

Farm  Seed 

Boof( 

Written  for  farmers.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Practical,  useful,  exact  information  about 

Hoffman’s  Seeds. 
Shows  importance 
of  quality.  Clean, 
no  foul  weeds. 
Sound,  hardy  ger¬ 
mination  tested, 
dependable.  Red 
Clover  and  Alfalfa 
U.  S.  Verified- 
origin. 

PAtfltAAC  Scnd  today  for 
•ft  wJ  wM  IrVVv  Free  Catalog 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC., 
20  other  crops  Bof  86,  L*n<h'»ville, 

Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa. 


Clover 

Corn 

Oats 


W' 
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SHUMWAY’S 


isfi 
h  Se< 

WL  pic 


ood Seeds 

produce  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  selected 
stocks — sure  to  produce.  For  60  years  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  have  used  Shumway’s  Good 
Seeds.  Prices  reasonable. 

FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  own  and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

1 6 1  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  Ill. 


OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  oats  i 
cultivation.  7o  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fri 
,yith  large'  white,  meaty  grains  weighin 
f. ?  »  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality 
>ve  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  qnar 
Hue.s-  You  should  by  ali  means  try  these  oats.  Als 
JUrty  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearde 
Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clovei 
P’tite  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohl 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rural s  and  Russet  Rural s— College  inspected. 
Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS’N.,INC^ 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


With  the  A.  A. 
f§||||jS  Vegetable  and 
0  Crop  Grower 


Effect  of  Fertilizer  in  Con¬ 
trolling  the  Shape  of 

Potatoes 

THE  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  found  that  the 
trade  prefers  sturt  and  stocky  sweet 
potatoes  rather  than  those  of  long  and 
lean  shape.  As  a  result  of  extensive  fer¬ 
tilizer  experiments,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  stocky-shaped  potatoes  cannot 
be  grown  unless  there  is  a  good  supply 
of  potash  in  the  fertilizer  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen.  By  means 
of  carefully  controlled  green  house  ex¬ 
periments  the  reasons  for  the  effect  of 
the  fertilizer  treatments  were  worKed 
out.  It  was  shown  that  the  stocky- 
shaped  potatoes  were  higher  in  protein 
nitrogen  than  the  long  lean-shaped  po¬ 
tatoes.  When  insufficient  potash  was 
available  for  the  plants  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  synthesize  sufficient  protein  to 
form  the  thick  layers  of  cells  necessary 
to  give  the  stocky-shaped  potato.  Simi¬ 
lar  effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  shape 
of  Irish  potatoes  have  been  shown  by 
other  investigators. 


Controlling  Onion  Blight 

Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  stop 
onions  from  blighting?  This  year  I  top 
dressed  part  of  mine  with  chicken  drop¬ 
pings  not  heavy  and  there  I  had  the  best 
onions  most  free  of  blight. — C.A.D. 

ONION  blight  is  pretty  difficult  to 
control.  No  definite  method,  by 
means  of  spray  or  dust,  has  been  de¬ 
vised.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of 
chicken  manure  kept  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously,  and  so  kept  them  some¬ 
what  ahead  of  the  blight.  It  is  possible, 
also  there  may  have  been  other  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  soil. 

The  disease  seems  to  develop  from 
local  soil  infections,  spreading  over  a 
comparatively  limited  area  from  each 
spot,  largely  by  means  of  the  wind. 
It  seems  to  winter-over  in  refuse  and 
there  is  also  evidence  that  it  is  carried 
by  the  seed,  although  no  form  of  seed 
treatment  has  so  far  been  brought  to 
the  point  of  general  recommendation. 
It  spreads  much  more  rapidly  when 
the  leaves  are  moist,  and  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  desirable  to  lay  out  the  rows  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds 
in  the  interest  of  rapid  drying  off  of 
rain  and  dew,  also  a  fairly  loose  sur¬ 
face  soil  dries  out  more  quickly  and  so 
is  less  favorable  for  the  development 
of  the  fungus. 

Actually  comparatively  little  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  blight  control  through 
definite  measures.  Much  depends  upon 
the  seasonal  conditions,  and  growers 
to  a  great  extent  simply  take  their 
chances. — Paul  Work. 


Superphosphate  Not  Acid 

Is  superphosphate,  formerly  called  acid 
phosphate  really  an  acid  substance  and 
does  its  use  increase  soil  acidity? — S.T. 

Superphosphate  is  manufactur¬ 
ed  by  adding  sulfuric  acid  to  rock 
phosphate  which  is  mined  in  a  number 
of  southern  states.  The  sulfuric  acid  is 
a  very  strong  acid  but  when  it  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  rock  phosphate,  this  acid  is 
entirely  changed  so  that  it  does  not 
add  to  the  acid  condition  of  the  soil. 


What  is  the  Meaning  of 
“Unit”? 

What  does  the  term  “Unit”  mean  when 
applied  to  a  commercial  fertilizer? — G.W. 

A  UNIT  means  1%  of  a  ton  or  20 
pounds.  For  example,  if  the  fertil¬ 
izer  contains  5  units  of  nitrogen,  it 
will  contain  5  times  20  pounds  or  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of  mater¬ 
ial.  The  term  unit  woul d  apply  in  the 
same  manner  to  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash. 


High  quality  potato  seed  can  become 
ordinary  seed  as  a  result  of  poor 
storage. 


DIBBLE’S 


tested  Fcu-m  Seeds 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

Every  bushel  Northern  grown  and  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Over 


D.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA — Northern  Idaho  grown, 
purity  above  99.50% — $16  a  bu. 

D'  B-  TIMOTHY— Our  test  99.70%  at  $3.75  a  bushel, 
full  bags,  3  bushels  for  $11. 

MEDIUM, MAMMOTH  and  ALSIKE  CLOVERS  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay,  as  we  give  you  the 
benefit  of  carload  purchases. 

DIBBLES  RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE 
NATURAL  MIXTURES,  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1% 
weed  seeds,  the  seeding  bargain  of  the  year  at  $5 
a  bushel.  Full  3-bushel  bag  for  $14.  Bags  free,  of 
course. 


DIBBLE  S  SEED  CORN — Ten  varieties,  all  that  is 
newest  and  best,  average  germination  above  90% 
and  several  kinds  as  low  as  $2  a  bushel. 
DIBBLE’S  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— A  dozen 
kinds,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  in  any  quan¬ 
tities  from  a  barrel  to  carloads  and  priced  right. 
Be  thrifty.  Investigate  and  save  money!  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  complete  price  list  describing 
and  quoting  “everything  for  the  farm”  FREE.  Use 
the  coupon  below  or  a  postal  card  will  do. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  Catalog  and  Price  List, 


Name  .. 
Address 


<Mi&£  ©402* 

Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  recently  by  experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay 
much  better.  We  specialize  in  seeds  of  these  improved  strains 
Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  progressive  farmer  should 
read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS  N  Y 

CORN  OATS  BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


EarliestTomato 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  If  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  (TDCIT 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  In  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  Is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  8,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


Ml 

IkOCOWi 

FASTER 

CLEANER 

AT  ONE  TIME 

Don  t  Buy  Any  Milker 

Until  You  Find  Out 
About  the  New 

PAGE  HI -Speed 
Visible  Milker 


For  fifteen  years  Page  engineers  have 
been  busy  constantly  improving  and 
perfecting  mechanical  milking — their 
inventive  genius  has  eliminated  pipe  lines, 
installation  cost,  harmful  constant  suc¬ 
tion,  troublesome  pulsators,  and  prohibi¬ 
tive  prices.  They  have  now  perfected 
for  the  dairy  an  amazingly  simple 
and  efficient,  visible,  high  speed 
milker  at  a  new  low  price.  This 
milker  is  valveless,  fully  portable 
and  practically  self -cleaning  — 

No  Other  Milker  Has 
These  6  Big  Features 


Astounding  Rock-Bottom  Price 

1|Ta  Money  f  Q  Months  I 
il  U  Down  •  9  to  Pay  • 


1  Visible  Milk  Flow — you  see  the  full  volume 
of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cows  at  each 
stroke  of  the  pump  and  know  when  they  are 
milked  out.  No  guessing. 

O  Hi-Speed  Milking  Device — milks  faster  with 
**  less  vacuum  and  is  easier  on  the  cows. 

O  Total  release  of  suction  at  each  stroke  of  the 
pump  with  a  push  back  of  fresh  air,  which 
ventilates  the  teats,  rests  the  udders  and 
permits  normal  blood  circulation.  The  Page 
does  not  use  constant  suction. 


4 
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Vacuum  is  instantly  Adjustable — to  suit  the 
cows.  Prevents  overstraining  easy  milkers. 

No  pipe  lines  —  No  installation  cost.  The 
Page  Milker  is  fully  portable.  Just  wheel  it 
into  your  barn  and  start  milking. 


Special  CONFIDENTIAL  OFFER  NOW  to 
dairymen  in  localities  where  we  have  no 
salesman  or  agent.  Write  at  once  for  com¬ 
plete  details  of  this  Special  Offer  and  our 
FREE  BOOK  ON  MILKING 

Send  Coupon  Today! 

■lllllBlllllllliBllllliiiiB 

■  BURTON-PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  344  [17]  ■ 

■  537  S.  Dearborn  SL,  Chicago,  III.  ■ 

|  Please  send  me  I  (without  cost  or  obligation)  ■ 
“  FREE  Book  on  Milking  and  details  of  your  ■ 
■  special  offer  WHICH  I  AGREE  TO  HOLD  ■ 

■  CONFIDENTIAL.  ■ 
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Easiest  to  Clean  and  Sterilize — No  special 
cleaning  equipment  to  buy.  It  practically 
cleans  itself. 


Name. 


User  Agents  Wanted 

No  canvassing — just  demonstrate  the  milker  on 
your  farm.  Write  for  details. 


Address _ ti _ 

No.  Cows  Milked _ State. 
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Are  the  Scandal-Mongers  Right? 


ECONOMY  SILOS  produce  perfect 
silage  that  fatten  beef  oattle  and  makes 
cows  give  more  milk.  ECONOMY  SILOS 
are  built  to  save— strong — durable- 
practical — storm-proof  and  permanent. 
Perfectfitting  doors.  WoodStave — Glazed 
Tile— Cement  Stave.  Write  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and  special  low  prices. 
Address  Dept.  S2,  THE  ECONOMY 
SILO  &  MFG.  CO.,  Frederick,  Md. 


Ask.  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

Authoritative  and  complete— fitted  to  the  everyday  refer¬ 
ence  needs  of  the  cow  owner.  Tells  how  to  quickly  recognize 
cow  ailments  by  their  symptoms — how  to  treat  them  and  re¬ 
duce  your  loss  from  disease.  Illustrated — and  full  of  general 
dairy  hints  and  information.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


Dangerous  complications  can  quickly  de-j 
velop  if  coughs  and  colds  are  neglected.  At/ 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  treat  your/ 
horses  with  the  old  reliable  1 

SPOHN'S 

COMPOUND 

Praised  by  horse  owners  every-  _ 
where.  Used  by  thousandsfor  over35  , 
years.  On  sale  at  Ding  Stores  for  60c  and  $1 .20  J 
per  bottle  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid.  * 
FREE  SAMPLE  sent  on  Request.  Write  todaylj 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.  B-3,  Gtuhen,  Indq 


MOONSHINER :  They’re  after  me,  brother!  Quick!  Change  clothes!  Life. 


Englishman.  That  illusion  was  gone 
and  Washington  was  an  American. 

Twelve  years  after  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  Washington 
was  chosen  commander-  in-chief  of  the 
Revolutionary  Forces.  The  choice  was 
one  of  the  mysterious  but  happy  ac¬ 
cidents  of  history.  Nothing  in  the  words 
of  this  gentleman  farmer,  who  had 
never  made  a  speech,  inspired  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  Philadelphia  to  turn  to  him 
for  guidance.  Nothing  in  the  military 
record  of  this  colonial  officer,  who  had 
never  won  a  battle,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  one  and  only  man  to  meet  the 
finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  Yet  Patrick 
Henry  testified  that  this  silent  man 
was  the  greatest  member  of  the  whole 
assembly. 

Some  one  has  said,  “General  Wash¬ 
ington  is  known  to  all  of  us  but  George 
Washington  is  an  unknown  man.” 
Washington  stands  as  a  type.  He  has 
been  painted  as  a  “lonely  figure  of  lof¬ 
ty  intellect  and  tremendous  moral 
force.”  His  greatness  and  majesty  held 
him  aloof  from  men.  He  was  so  very 
hard  to  know  that  his  letters,  his 
speeches,  and  his  messages  do  not  re¬ 
veal  the  man.  But  perhaps  in  the 
American  Revolution  we  come  nearest 
to  the  real  Washington.  There  he  was 
quiet  yet  quick-tempered,  determined, 
yet  intolerant,  efficient,  and,  in  his  own 
views,  always  right.  He  lacks  humor 
but  he  also  lacks  melancholy.  His  mot¬ 
to  might  have  been,  “Do  the  next 
thing  now.”  It  could  never  have  been, 
“Come  let  us  reason  together.” 

When  patriotic  orators  raised  their 
voices  against  British  tyranny,  Wash¬ 
ington  offered  to  raise  an  army.  While 
Congress  debated  whether  it  should 
contribute  another  petition  to  George 
Ill’s  wastebasket,  he  donned  his  blue 
and  buff  military  uniform  and  took 
his  place  among  his  fellows. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  war:— of 
Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Forge,  and  the 
la^t  great  triumph  at  Yorktown.  It 
was  a  glorious  victory  but  it  took 
more  than  the  sword  of  Washington  to 
whip  the  redcoats.  It  took  an  indomi¬ 
table  character  built  up  by  years  of 
hardship  and  struggle.  One  of  his  bi¬ 
ographers  writes,  “The  invincible  for¬ 
titude  of  a  people,  heroically  embodied 
in  him,  overthrew  the  king’s  army  and 
his  navy  and  Hessians.  The  unconquer¬ 
able,  spirit  of  three  thousand  hunted, 
hungering,  shivering  Continentals  at 
Valley  Forge  wrested  from  the  British 
Crown  an  empire  greater  than  all  the 
conquests  of  Napoleon’s  Grand  Army.” 

Guiding  the  New  Nation 

Then  came  peace,  peace  for  the  sol¬ 
diers,  peace  and  rest  for  their  tired 
leader  who  surrendered  his  own  sword 
unstained  by  personal  greed  or  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  the  people  who  had  intrusted 
it  to  him  and  went  back  to  his  beloved 
Mt.  Vernon. 

To  stay?  No.  The  voice  of  a  million 
people  called  him  back  to  guide  the 
new  nation  through  eight  years  of  ad¬ 
justment,  a  period  which  was  stormier 
by  far  than  any  years  of  the  war.  He 
was  confronted  by  a  treacherous  for¬ 


eign  situation,  by  hypocrisy  and  mud- 
slinging  at  home;  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  outbursts  of  partisanship  he  re¬ 
tained  the  confidence  of  the  country  to 
the  last.  When  the  new  president,  his 
successor,  was  inaugurated  the  people 
followed  the  retiring  president  into  the 
streets  and  left  the  new  leader  almost 
deserted.  The  long  “homesick  exile” 
from  Mt.  Vernon  was  finished.  He  had 
found  the  Union  a  theory  and  left  it 
a  fact. 

With  relief,  profound  and  deep,  he 
laid  down  the  presidency,  shook  hands 
with  Adams,  and  went  home  to  spend 
his  brief  sunset  in  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  his  home  on  the  hanks  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  Potomac.  In  the  same  year,  after 
a  brief  illness,  Washington  died.  A  man 
compared  with  whom  the  conquerors 
of  the  world,  the  Alexanders  and  Cae¬ 
sars,  are  but  “pagans  crimsoned  in 
blood  and  decked  with  the  trophies  of 
slaughter;”  for  the  hero  of  America 
was  the  conqueror  not  only  of  his 
country’s  foe  but  of  his  countrymen. 
To  the  one  he  was  a  terror,  from  the 
other  he  gained  an  ascendency  supreme, 
unrivaled;  the  tribute  of  admiring 
gratitude,  the  reward  of  a  nation’s 
love. 

What  Others  Thought  of  Him 

Emerson,  in  his  essay,  “Heroism”, 
suggests  that  even  the  grave  has  com¬ 
pensations  for  the  great — “Who  that 
see  the  meanness  of  our  politics  but 
only  congratulates  Washington  that  he 
is  wrapped  in  his  shroud  and  forever 
safe.”  Forever  safe!  Yes,  even  in  spite 
of  scandal-mongers  and  great-great- 
grand-nephews,  safe  forever  in  the 
esteem  of  discriminating  admirers. 
Listen  to  Gladstone  who  calls  him  “The 
purest  figure  in  history”;  and  Thackery 
says  his  was  “a  life  without  a  stain, 
a  fame  without  a  flaw.”  Lord  Broug¬ 
ham  calls  him  “the  greatest  man  in 
our  age  or  any  age.”  Southey  bowed 
to  Washington’s  awful  memory  and 
Lord  Erskine  wrote  Washington,  “You 
are  the  only  being  for  whom  I  ever 
felt  any  reverence.”  The  tribute  paid 
in  congress  at  the  time  of  Washington's 
death  by  “Light  Horse  Harry”,  Lee 
remains  the  most  familiar,  “First  in 
War,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen!” 

And  so  today  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  we  still  hold  very  dear  the 
memory  of  Washington.  On  the  steps 
of  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago  stands 
a  bronze  statue  of  Washington,  the 
gentleman  farmer,  the  soldier,  the  dip¬ 
lomat.  As  he  stands  there  unscathed 
by  slander’s  tongue,  may  he  visualize 
the  things  unbelievable  that  stretch 
before  his  eyes  there  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  farther  than  his  far¬ 
thest  inland  journey.  Towers  that 
pierce  the  skies;  splendor  beyond  Ver¬ 
sailles;  as  many  living  in  one  city  as 
dwelt  in  his  whole  America.  Seeing 
these,  the  fruits  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul,  may  he  he  satisfied. 

These  are  our  tributes  to  him — The 
Father  of  Our  Country  on  the  one 
hundred-ninety-eighth  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 


You,  too,  may  double  your 
winter  dairy  profits 


KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated 


Cow  Conditioner 


ON  THOUSANDS  of  farms  a  new 
era  of  dairy  profits  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Many  have  actually  doubled 
their  expected  profit  from  the  herd. 
No  magic  involved  at  all — just  sound 
common  sense,  applied  to  the  winter 
feeding  program. 

The  winter  dairy  meets 
op-hill  demands — almost  as 
soon  as  the  cows  are  stabled. 

Dry,  hard  -  to  -  digest  diet, 
little  fresh  air  and  exercise 
put  a  definite  brake  on  milk 
yield.  Digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation  lag;  cows  get  “off 
feed.”  Expensive  foods  are 
consumed  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  return  in  the  milk- 
check.  Money  is  wasted. 

The  trouble  lies  in  lazy  milk-making 
organs.  Digestion  must  be  thorough 
and  regular,  assimilation  must  be  com¬ 
plete  or  feed  goes  to  waste — profits 
vanish.  A  change  of  plan  is  needed. 

KOW-KARE  conditioning  corrects 
the  trouble  by  acting  directly  to  invig¬ 
orate  the  organs  that  bear  the  strain  of 


converting  dry,  heavy  diet  into  milk. 
In  many  cases  a  milk  increase  of  only 
ten  percent  is  sufficient  to  double  the 
net  profit.  After  “feed  and  keep”  are 
met,  every  added  quart  of  milk  is  pure 
profit.  Test  the  KOW-KARE  condi¬ 
tioning  plan  on  your  cows  this  winter. 

You’ll  see  a  convincing  re¬ 
sult — in  yield  and  in  free¬ 
dom  from  cow  ills. 

Cow-aid  at  Calving 

To  prepare  your  freshening 
cows  for  the  strain  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthy  calf — and 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  costly 
disorders — KOW-KARE  is 
genuine  insurance — at  a  cost 
of  only  a  few  cents  per  cow 
per  day.  Once  you’ve  tried  it  you  will 
always  use  this  tested  invigorator. 

Drug,  feed,  hardware  and  general 
stores  have  KOW-KARE — $1.25  and 
656  sizes.  Directions  on  every  can. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  19,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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CfiEAIEST  Of  FCR 

EVER  MADE 


\_ET  CRAIfyE 


Perfected  By  Craine 


^  your  n. 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  > 


the  CRAI  NE  LINE 


Triple  Wall 
Wood  Stave 


For  28  years  Craine  has  refused  to 
sell  a  Concrete  Stave  Silo  under  its 
own  name — feeling  that  the  difficulties 
of  this  type  of  silo  had  not  been  over¬ 
come.  During  most  of  this  time  we 
have  been  constantly  experimenting 
with  concrete — and  the  result  is  a 
tested,  proved,  concrete  stave  silo  with 
the  refinements  we  have  found  neces¬ 
sary.  It  sells  at  a  startling  low  price — 
erected  by  skilled  erectors  backed  by 
:  a  real  engineering  service.  Before  buy¬ 
ing  any  Silo,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
I  to  INVESTIGATE. 

Write  for  Details  and  also  Comparative 
Advantages  of 

✓  Tapestry  Tile  Concrete  Stave 

Glazed  Tile  Standard  Stave 


Noted  for  un¬ 
usual  quality,  re¬ 
liability,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee — 

R  i  b-S  tone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 
for  Early  Buying — 

for  Early  Erection 

Arrange  now  to  buy — for  cash  or 
on  time.  Let  US  donate  your  first 
payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos  soon 
pay  their  cost.  “GLOBE”  WOOD 
SILOS — 13  years  tested  results, 
permit  home  construction  (lower  Concrete  Stave 

initial  financing).  Rib-Stone  Con-  Tile _ Metal 

Crete  Stave  Silos,  with  many  ex-  “Globe”  Wood 
elusive  features,  erected  complete 
by  us  and  guaranteed  unconditionally.  Ask  for  Proof. 
Save  money.  Send  for  facts,  carload  savings,  discounts. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP.  Box  402,  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


^OTTAWA 

_  ronaacum 
Make  Monevf  JYaod vxiombie.  saw  1 

Work.  30  DAY!seTDia?aWui i1™*?-.  Uso  4-hp.  eng-ino  for  01 

JWFG.  CO..  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kan: 
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MERICAN  AGRICULTUR 
1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re 
suilts.  Try  one. 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  farmers  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing!  But  this 
new  system  instantly  appealed  to  their 
practical  common  sense.  No  new  dairy 
device  ever  sold  so  fast  before. 

The  Surge  went  onto  farms  where  other 
milkers  had  been  tried  and  discarded.  It 
began  milking  Champions  of  all  breeds. 
It  won  its  way  into  fluid  milk  districts 
where  milkers  had  been 
barred.  Certified  grade  “A” 
producers  flocked  to  this 
new  Surge  Method.  And  so 
it  went!  Until  the  new  way 

Babson  Silo  «  Surge  Milker 
West  Bend  Barn  Equipment 


m 


Represented  Everywhere 

BV 

BABSON  FARM 
SERVICE 
MEN 


of  milking  became  recognized  as  the 
better  way  of  milking. 

The  whole  interesting  story  is  told  in 
the  new  book  we  have  to  send  you.  It 
tells  how  this  milker  TUGS  like  the  calf; 
how  we  got  rid  of  the  long  milk  tubes 
and  how  you  can  have  a  Surge  NOW  and 
pay  a  little  each  month  out  of  your  milk 
checks.  It  also  tells  howyou  can  watch  the 
Surge  operate  in  your  own 
barn  ...  on  your  own  cows. 
Use  the  coupon  below  and 
check  for  any  other  books 
you  may  want. 


King  Ventilation 
Melotte  Cream  Separator 


Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation  284-3  w.  19th  St.,  Dept.  90.62  Chicago 


Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  send  me  at  once  catalogs  describing  your  lines 
checked  below.  • 

□  Barn  Equipment  □  Ventilation  □  Surge  Milker  □  Silo  □  Melotte  Separator 
Name 


Address 

State 


No.  of  cows  milked 


Announcing  a 

NEW  CONCRETE  SILO 
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When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CRAINELOX  FOR  REPAIRING 

Craine  has  patented  a  tested  method  of  repairing  all  old  wood  stave 
silos  at  little  cost  and  ready  for  a  long  period  of  new  usefulness.  Details 
and  estimates  without  obligation.  Send  for  Catalog ,  Photographs  and  Prices. 


CRAINE,  Inc. 

20  Wilson  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


Let 


With  the  A .  A. 


Feed  the  Good  Cows — Sell 
the  Boarders 

WITH  the  present  unfavorable  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  market  for  milk  and 
milk  products,  dairymen  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  spend  some  time  in  studying 
the  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd.  Those 
who  have  partially  solved  this  problem 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  feed  the 
best  cows  more  heavily  rather  than 
to  cut  down  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
feed  the  poor  cows  less  or  to  get  rid  of 
them  entirely. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  feed  each  cow 
individually  according  to  her  pro¬ 
duction  unless  milk  is  weighed  either 
daily  or  at  least  once  a  week.  The  usual 
recommendation  is  to  feed  a  pound  of 
grain  to  each  3  to  3y2  pounds  of  milk 
produced,  depending  on  the  breed  of 
the  animal,  the  grain  mixture  and  the 
roughage  which  the  herd  gets.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  milk  produced  by  the  herd 
should  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
value  of  the  feed  consumed. 

We  frequently  hear  statements  that 
better  feeding  increases  the  surplus 
and  lowers  the  price.  Recently  it  has 
been  realized  as  never  before,  that  the 
burdensome  surplus  of  any  farm  pro¬ 
duct  consists  of  the  milk  produced  at  a 
loss  by  poor  cows  or  in  the  case  of 
crops,  those  produced  on  poor  land  or 
land  unsuited  to  the  particular  crop. 
The  important  thing  to  consider  is  the 
cost  of  production  per  unit,  in  this  case, 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  It  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  feed  to  keep  an  ani¬ 
mal  going  and  a  cow  that  can  produce 
the  most  milk  is  likely  to  be  the  one 
that  will  produce  it  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  hundred  pounds. 


Some  Good  Records 

A  HOLSTEIN  cow  owned  by  Mr.  G. 

R.  Little  of  Rensselaer  County,  pro¬ 
duced  145.0  pounds  of  butter  fat  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December.  These 
figures  were  obtained  through  member¬ 
ships  in  a  dairy  improvement  associa¬ 
tion.  A  Holstein  owned  by  C.  H.  Van- 
Skiver  of  Steuben  County,  produced 
107.6  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  same 
month.  Both  of  these  animals  were 
milked  three  times  a  day.  A  Holstein 
owned  by  W.  A.  Bruyn  of  Ulster 
County,  produced  106.3  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  on  twice-a-day  milking. 

The  following  are  the  records  of  the 
high  herds  for  butter  fat  for  the  month 
of  December: 


County 

Owner 

Average 

Production 

Per  Cow  in  Milk 

1  to  10  Cows 

M  ilk  (lbs) 

Fat  (lbs) 

Steuben  _ _ 

..Albert 

Button _ 

1713 

59.8 

Cayuga  - 

..A.  T. 

Personius.. 

1722 

57.3 

Saratoga 

..Frank 

Bean,  Jr. 

1374 

55.7 

Washington 

..William  Getty . 

856 

49.2 

Allegany-Steuben  W.  D.CIarke&Son 

1409 

46.0 

II  to  25  Cows 

Wyoming  . . 

Bean . 

17(1 

58.0 

Dutchess  . 

..James 

Stark . 

1780 

57.0 

Steuben  . 

..Ketch 

Brothers.... 

1471 

50.4 

Chautauqua  .... 

N.  0. 

Hadley.... 

1283 

49.2 

Otsego  . 

C.  E. 

Brown _ 

1422 

48.4 

25  Cows  or  Over 

Rensselaer  . 

.G.  R. 

Little . 

1294 

48.0 

Onondaga  . 

&  Quinn 

1353 

47.7 

Ulster  . . 

.Bruyn 

Farm . 

1449 

47.3 

Dutchess  . 

.H.Morgenthau.Jr. 

1305 

45.3 

Madison  _ _ _ 

L.  L. 

Lamb . . 

1283 

44.3 

Feeding  Molasses  to  Cows 

I  have  purchased  some  feeding  molasses 
and  would  like  to  know  just  how  to  feed 
it  to  get  the  best  results,  whether  to  feed 
it  on  the  hay  or  on  the  grain  and  what 
amount  to  each  cow  or  horse.  — A.M.S., 

I  USUALLY  recommend  about  1 
pound  of  feeding  molasses  to  each 
cow  when  molasses  is  rather  high  in 
price.  This  would  be  a  little  less  than 
a  pint  per  cow.  It  is  all  right  to  feed 
up  to  3  pounds  a  day,  or  one  quart  per 
cow,  if  you  want  to  feed  it  as  heavily 
as  this. 

I  think  that  about  the  best  way  to 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  MILKING 

that  proved  to  be  a  BETTER  WAY 


There  are 

4 

DEFINITE 

REASONS 

why 

you  should, 

PREFER 

the 

BURRELL 


'T’HE  BURRELL  (1)  re?- 
1  ulatea  the  suction  to  suit 
exactly  each  individual 
cow;  (2)  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air 
alone;  (3)  gives  complete 
rest  between  pulsations ; 
(4)  absolutely  prevents  any 
possible  contamination 
from  the  pipe  line.  The 
Burrell  will  milk  your  cows 
easier,  quicker,  safer. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  single¬ 
tube  system  — now  K 
MET  AL!  Short  tubes,  easy 
washing,  clean  milk!  Send 
for  illustrated  catalog. 

"It  Milks  the  Covjs  Clean’’ 

CHERRY  BURRELL 
CORPORATION 

27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falla,  N.Y. 


MILK  TRAVELS  ONLY 
4  inches  from  TEAT  to  PAIL 


^iSurge  Milker 


gravity 


do  it/ 


Don’t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  simply  push  the 
silage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  work. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  B, 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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Ef  NE  TREE 


Get  Your  Chicks  from  the  Pioneer 

You  are  sure  of  good  chicks  and  a  square 
deal  when  you  order  from  the  first  shipper  Of 
haby  chicks.  Our  giant  incubators  are  now 
fined  with  hatching  eggs  from  our  select  and 
special  mating  flocks.  We  are  booking  orders 
for  immediate  March  and  early  April  deliveries. 
Write  for  our  low  prices  on  all  leading  breeds. 

Our  38th  Annual  Catalog  is  just  oft  the 
press.  The  experienced  poultrymen 
win  find  helpful  pointers;  the  be¬ 
ginner  wiU  find  it  packed  with 
information.  Write  today;  it's  free. 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOS.  D.  WILSON 
Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Kastern  Markets 


I 


BABY  CHICKS 


r  LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 

POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
/Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  lire  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tajs  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

^West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

Large  and  Small 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Milk  Prices 

February  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

Producers 
3.17 
2.00 


Clast 

League 

1 

Fluid  Milk  _ 

3.37 

2 

Fluid  Cream  __ __ 

ZA 

Fluid  Cream  - 

2.16 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  ___ 

Soft  Cheese  h 

2.41 

3 

Evap.  Cond.  ... 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

2.10 

BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  A  BARN 

See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

— and  costs  much  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
In  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  com¬ 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  success  for  25  years.  One  in  a  vicinity 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  for  free  folder  ou  Beamless  Barns. 

Loucks  &  Son  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


For  Sale 


Registered  Guernsey  any  age  and 
sex,  best  of  breeding  and  accred¬ 
ited  herd. 

W,  R.  WRIGHT,  CANTON,  PA. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 

records.  FRANK  M.  SMITH,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


27  Nice  Rambouillet  Ewe  Lambs 

$12.50  A  PIECE.  REGISTERED. 

H„  P.  SHERMAN,  Alfred  Station,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD.  $4.50  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P„  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old - $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old. . .  .$5.00 

Also  a  feu)  Chester  barrows  S  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks  old  (Pi 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  6  to  7  weeks  old  0a. 

8-9  weeks  old,  $4.75  each. 

A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


$3.04 

$3.05 

$2.84 

$2.84 


PIGS 


6  wks.  old  $5 ;  8  wfcs.  $5.5( 

White  Chester  and  Yorkshire — 
Big  type.  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Crossed.  Ship  any  number.  C.O.D.  No  charge  for  crating 

ED.  COLLINS,  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  TEL.  839R 

REGISTERED,  POLAND  CHINAS.  BERKSHIRES, 
CHESTER  WHITES,  2  to  6  months  old,  mated  not  akin. 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars;  also  Collie  Puppies  with  in¬ 
telligence  to  drive  cattle. 

P.  HAMILTON,  -  COCHRANVILLE,  PA. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


_  1.90 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

January  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  pool  prices  for  January  for 
3.5%  milk. 

Gross  — - - - — S2-®? 

Expenses - - - - — — 

Net  Pool  . — — - - — - 2’f? 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness - . - -1° 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers -  2.47 

January  1929,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk.. 

January  1929,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk- 
January  1928,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk. 

January  1928,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk. 

January  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk. 

January  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk.. 

January  !926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk. 

January  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk.. 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk  in 
the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.64  per  hun¬ 
dred,  ($2.84  for  3.5%  milk). 

January..  1929 _ _3%  milk,  —.$2.84  3.5%  milk 

January..  1928.— 3%  milk,  . — $2.85  3.5%  milk 

January-  1927 . 3%  milk,  — $2.64  3.5%  milk 

January..  1926 _ —3%  milk,  . — $2. 64 i  3.5%  milk 

Butter  Situation  Unchanged 

CREAMERY  Feb.  14.'  Feb,  8,  Feb.  16, 

SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra —  37  -37%  37  -37%  50%-50% 

Extra  (92sc)— _  36%-  36%*  49  A- 

J4-9I  score.———  3 1  % -36  30%-36  46  -49/4 

Cower  G’ds _ 29%-3l  28%-30  44%-45% 

The  butter  situation  is  substantially 
the  same  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  There 
has  been  some  fluctuation  during  the 
week,  but  the  market  comes  to  a  close 
on  Feb.  15  at  practically  the  same  level 
that  we  reported  a  week  ago. 

Trade  opened  brisk  on  Monday  tbe 
10th  with  a  half  cent  gain  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  On  Tuesday,  business  con¬ 
tinued  active  and  in  spite  of  free  ar¬ 
rivals  satisfactory  clearances  of  the 
better  grades  were  easily  effected. 
Wednesday  being  a  holiday,  naturally 
threw  more  business  forward  to  Tues¬ 
day.  Thursday  an  easier  tone  develop¬ 
ed,  largely  under  the  influence  of  heavy 
arrivals  over  the  two  day  period.  The 
market  weakened  in  spite  of  a  stronger 
tone  in  Chicago  and  came  to  rest  at 
36  y2c  for  92  score  butter.  A  better  de¬ 
mand  developed  on  Friday  which  serv¬ 
ed  to  move  the  abundant  supplies  and 
held  the  market  steady  at  the  above 
quotations.  Receivers  are  following  a 
free  selling  policy.  They  are  anxious 
to  keep  the  floors  clear  for  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  quite  tense. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  announces  that 
the  cold  storage  holdings  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  country  on  February  1, 
totaled  60,229,000  pounds  compared 
■with  24,747,000  pounds  on  February  L 
1929,  or  a  surplus  of  35,482,000  pounds. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  the  cold  storage  holdings  in  the 
country  totaled  81,935,000  pounds  com¬ 
pared  with  43,783,000  pounds  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1929.  The  surplus  on  January 
1  was  38,152,000  pounds.  In  other 
words,  we  are  very  gradually  reducing 
the  surplus.  However,  the  surplus  is 
so  great  that  we  doubt  whether  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  before  the  new  storage  deal  be¬ 
gins. 

On  February  1  the  cold  storage 
holdings  of  60,229,000  pounds  were 
29,009,000  pounds  greater  than  the  five 
year  average. 

Cheese  Gains  Another 


teenth.  Trade  has  been  steady  and  the 
market  has  shown  a  tendency  to  grow 
firmer.  We  look  for  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  to  continue.  Advices  state  that  a 
number  of  factories  have  closed  down 
in  upper  New  York  and  that  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  lighter  supplies  coming 
toward  New  York  City  for  a  while. 
As  the  market  comes  to  a  close  it  is 
a  full  half  cent  above  Monday’s  mar¬ 
ket,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  to  indioate  that  any  influence  is 
approaching  that  will  cause  any  re¬ 
turn  to  former  quotations.  We  look 
for  the  market  to  hold  its  firmness. 


Eggs  Stage  Phenomenal 

Comeback 

NEARBY  WHITE 

Feb.  & 

Feb.  8. 

Feb.  16, 

Hennery 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Selected  Extras _ 

47-48 

43  -44 

47-48 

Average  Extras__ 

46- 

42  - 

46-47 

Extra  Firsts  _ _ 

41  -41% 

43-46 

Firsts _ , 

Undergrades  ,  .. 

Pullets  - 

Pewees  _ _ 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

•40% 

42- 

Hennery 

49- 

45  -48 

47* 

Gathered 

-48 

44  - 

42%-46 

STATE  FLATS 

Feb.  14. 
1930 

18  -18% 

Feb.  8, 
1930 
*  18- 

Feb.  16, 
1929 

24  -25 

94  -26 

24-26 

27% -29 

Held  Av’oe 

23  - 

23- 

The  upward  trend  in  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  that  we  mentioned  last  week,  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  week  ending  the  fif- 


along  like  a  wild  hull  ’  on  a  rampage. 
Rarely  has  the  market  experienced  a. 
more  acute  shortage  in  fresh  eggs 
than  was  the  case  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  ending  February  15. 
On  Monday  early  deliveries  were  light. 
The  demand  market  opened  active  and 
even  at  that  time  it  looked  as  though 
prices  were  going  to  climb.  However, 
the  trade  generally  felt  that  there 
would  he  some  relief  in  the  form  of 
freer  supplies  on  Tuesday.  However, 
these  failed  to  materialize.  The  expect¬ 
ed  relief  failed  to  develop  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Wednesday  being  a  holiday.  Prices 
on  Pacific  Coast  whites  and  nearby 
points  immediately  started  upward. 
The  market  took  this  turn  in  spite  of 
a  very  sensitive  atmosphere  created  by 
lower  prices  at  Chicago  and  freer  of¬ 
ferings  for  prompt  shipment  at  Central 
Western  points. 

The  situation  is  such  as  the  week 
comes  to  a  close  that  some  of  the  chain 
stores  are  compelled  to  buy  small  lots 
of  nearby  eggs  to  piece  out  their  sup¬ 
plies. 

As  we  said  last  week,  the  situation 
is  more  or  less  temporary.  As  February 
draws  to  a  close  we  can  expect  freer 
offerings  and  naturally  a  lower  market. 
Just  how  long  present  prices  are  going 
to  hold  is  a  problem,  that  no  one  can 
foresee.  It  is  very  obvious  that  as  long 
as  the  shortage  exists  prices  are  going 
to  hold.  But  the  very  moment  supplies 
become  more  abundant,  look  out  for  a 
drop,  and  a  heavy  one. 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

Apples  receipts  have  been  a  little 
more  liberal  this  week.  Well  packed 
fruit  of  attractive  quality,  free  from 
scald  and  other  defects,  has  met  a 
moderately  good  outlet.  Offerings  of 
off-grade  stuff  have  dragged  and 
slumped.  Prices  cover  a  very  wide 
range,  because  of  variation  and  quality. 
Some  McIntosh  sell  as  high  as  $10  per 
barrel,  while  other  lots  go  as  low  as 
$4  and  even  $3.50.  Some  Baldwins 
bring  $6,  others  $3.  Some  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  are  worth  $9,  others  have  got  to 
go  some  to  bring  $3.50,  and  so  goes  the 
fruit  market. 

Cabbage  continues  to  associate  with 
diamonds,  platinum  and  gold.  Jobbing 
sales  are  now  running  as  high  as  $80 
per  ton.  Lucky  are  the  boys  who  had 
the  courage  and  stock  to  hold.  Where 
the  price  is  going  to  go  is  a  big  pro¬ 
blem.  The  market  is  steadily  trending 
upward  due  to  continued  reports  of 
severe  damage  to  the  early  crop  in  the 
South. 

Hothouse  rhubarb  from  Western 
New  York  is  meeting  a  good  market. 
As  the  week  came  to  a  close  prices 
were  trending  upward.  Ontario  County 
stock  in  five  pound  cartons  brought 
$1.10  while  Madison  County  couldn’t 
do  any  better  than  75c. 

The  potato  market  is  marking  time 
with  prices  a  shade  under  what  they 
were  a  week  ago.  Maines  are  bring¬ 
ing  $4.10  to  $4.35;  States  $3.75  to  $3.90, 
and  Long  Islands  $4.  to  $5  in  150 
pound  sacks.  Bulk  goods  prices  per  180 
pounds  are  as  follows:  Maine  $5  to 


$5.35;  State  $4.40  to  $4.60;  Long  Island 
$5.75  to  $6.25.  From  all  appearances 
the  potato  market  has  nothing  to  fear 
as  far  as  a  serious  slump  is  concerned. 

During  the  week  the  onion  market 
has  experienced  rather  light  especially 
during  the  latter  days.  Price  changes 
have  been  of  no  consequence.  Prices 
in  the  market  have  ranged  from  $2  to 
$2.50  depending  on  source  and  color, 
reds  taking  the  preference. 

The  Demand  for  Hay  Light 

During  the  past  week  hay  buyers 
have  been  more  or  less  inclined  to  con¬ 
fine  their  activities  to  immediate  trade 
needs.  Most  of  the  arrivals  consist  of 
No.  2,  timothy  and  lower  grades.  Strict¬ 
ly  No.  1  has  been  very  scarce.  However, 
when  one  considers  the  slight  prem¬ 
ium  that  is  offered  for  No.  1  there 
seems  little  excuse  to  offer  for  demand¬ 
ing  No.  1.  One  or  two  dollars  a  ton  is 
not  enough  premium  for  No.  1  hay. 
Timothy  both  straight  and  mixed  grad¬ 
ing  No.  1  brings  from  $23  to  $25  de¬ 
pending  on  Mixture  and  size  of  bale. 
No.  2  prices  are  only  $2  lower.  Oat 
straw  is  worth  $14  to  $16;  Rye  straw 
$16  to  $17. 

Bean  Market  Quiet 

The  bean  market  has  been  very 
quiet.  Pea  beans  have  eased  a,  little, 
closing  at  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Average  Mar¬ 
rows  are  bringing  $8.25  to  $9  25, 
while  Jumbos  bring  from  $10  to  $10.50. 
Red  Kidneys  are  selling  at  $9  to  $9.75 
with  White  Kidneys  at  $9  to  $10.50. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE:  No  steers  on  sale.  Cows 
scarce,  steady,  slow,  steady  to  weak. 
Common  to  medium  $6.00-7.75,  Low 
Cutters  and  cutters  $4.00-5.50.  Bulls 
nominal. 

VEALERS:  Light  supply  of  vealers 
fairly  active  and  steady.  Good  to  choice 
nearby  Vealers  $15.00-17.00,  mediums 
$11.00-14.50. 

HOGS:  Good  468  pound  hogs  steady 
at  $10.00.  Few  packing  sows  $8.25. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES:  — 
There  were  only  moderate  receipts  of 
country  dressed  calves  throughout  the 
week,  but  western  dressed  were  in 
heavy  supply  and  were  sold  at  low 
prices  by  the  packing  houses  *nd  con¬ 
sequently  country  dressed  calves  had 
to  be  sold  in  competition  and  so 
brought  irregular  and  low  prices.  At 
closing  of  market  there  was  still  a 
number  unsold.  A  few  extra  fancy  ob¬ 
tained  small  premiums.  Per  pound: 
Choice  18-20c;  fair  to  good  15-17c; 
common  12-14c;  small  to  medium  13- 
15c;  lightweights  10-12c. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS:  Throughout 
the  week  the  receipts  were  moderate, 
mostly  undergrades,  buyers  were  look¬ 
ing  for  fancy  heavyweights  only. 
Prices  were  unchanged  and  market 
closed  steady.  A  few  extra  fancy  when 
sold  singly  brought  small  premiums. 
Each,  fancy,  33-35  pounds  $15.00;  30 
pounds  and  under  $9.00-14.00;  imita¬ 
tions  $5.00-8.00. 

LIVE  RABBITS:  Receipts  moderate, 
demand  fair  only  and  mostly  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  Market  steady,  at  20- 
25c.  per  pound. 

Hides  and  Skins 

Calfskins,  green  trimmed,  New  York 
City,  No.  1,  18c  per  pound.  No.  2’s,  16c 
per  pound;  weights  9-12  ^  pounds  No. 
1,  $2.00;  12-14  pounds  No.  1,  $2.10  each; 
14-18  pounds  No.  1,  $2.30  each;  18 

pounds  and  up  No.  1,  $3.40;  No.  2  s 
buttermilks  and  branded  proportion¬ 
ately  less  on  foregoing  weights.  Dea¬ 
con’s  75c-$1.00  each. 

Maple  Syrup 

Market  steady.  United  States  Com¬ 
mercial  Standard,  graded  and  filtered 
per  gallon,  No.  1,  $2.25-2.35;  No.  2, 

$1.75-2.25;  No.  3,  $1.65-1.75.  (Farmers 
run  equivalent  to  No.  3)  Sugar  in 
casks,  farmers  run  20-25c.  / 

Wool  ( 

Market  slow  and  lower  in  spots.  Njew 
York  better  fleece  wool,  unwashed,  per 
pound  22-23c;  %  blood  28-36c;  /3/8 
blood  32-36c;  %  blood  31-36c;  /low 
quarter  blood  30-33c;  common  /and 
braid  30-32c. 


A  COMPLETE  SERVICE  WITH 
ONE  STOP  •'-TIRES-' RIMS- 
BATTERIES -BRAKE  LINING 


-rJOM  E  $ 

1  T»Ht  gtHVICt  INC 


NOW  you  can  drive  your  car  to 
one  station — make  one  stop  in¬ 
stead  of  many  and  secure  everything 
your  car  needs  —  tires, batteries, 
brakes,  etc.,  all  taken  care  of  at 
the  same  place.  That’s  FIRESTONE 
ONE-STOP  SERVICE-the  great¬ 
est  step  forward  ever  taken  for  saving 
time,  money  and  worry  for  car 
owners.  Just  what  you  have  always 
wanted — and  now  ready  for  you  at 
leading  Firestone  Dealers’  Stations 
from  coast  to  coast.  It  is  new — 
different — a  revelation,  it  provides 
the  most  complete,  most  economical 
and  most  practical  service  that  any 
tire  dealer  can  give  you. 


Firestone 

Supreme 


INote  on  this  page  some  or  the  many 
products  and  services  this  great  new  plan 
makes  available  for  you  through  leading 
Firestone  Dealers.  See  the  Firestone  Dealer 
in  your  community — he  can  save  you  money 
and  serve  you  better. 


Firestone 


Firestone 

Anchor 


Firestone 

Brake 

Testing 


f  Firestone 
Molded 
Brake  Lining 


Firestom 

Oldfield 


Firestone 

Battery 


Firestone 


RADIO  S 
/  "The  Voice 
of  Firestone" 

Reaches  Millions 
every  Monday  night 

V through  fifty  stations 
associated  with 
the  N.B.C.Net-  y,  „ 

-S.  work.  "^Firestone 

Heavy  Duty 

•&  Truck  and  Bus 


Firestone 

Hy-Type 

Cushion 


Firestone 

Supreme 

Battery 


UBe  FARMALL  is  a  McCORMICK-DEERING  Tractor 

“If  it  isn’t  a  McCORMICK-DEERING  it  isn’t  a  FARMALL” 


j  ^FTER  ages  of  hand  labor  in  the  harvest  field  the  McCORMICK 
i — -\\  REAPER  came  to  the  aid  of  mankind.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
JL  JjL  later  the  McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL,  the  true  all-pur¬ 
pose  tractor,  was  perfected  and  announced  by  International  Harvester. 
Both  were  great  original  ideas,  of  great  importance  to  Agriculture. 

When  the  International  Harvester  builders  designed  this  first  all-pur¬ 
pose  tractor  they  christened  it  "Farmall”,  because  it  is  the  ideal  power  for 
all  farm  operations,  including  row-crop  handling.  The  Farmall  idea  and 
the  tractor’s  good  name  became  extremely  popular.  Today  the  power 
demand  everywhere  is  for  the  true  Farmall  and  Farmall-operated  equip¬ 
ment.  When  you  make  the  change  to  all-purpose  power,  be  sure  you  reap 
the  sound  benefits  that  can  be  had  only  with  the  tractor  illustrated  above. 

Bear  these  facts  in  mind:  There  is  only  one  true,  original  Farmall  — 
the  McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL.  If  it  isn’t  a  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  it  isn’t  a  Farmall.  It  is  made  only  by  International  Harvester;  its 
design  and  its  exclusive  features  are  fully  covered  and  protected  by  many 

patents.  Remember  that  the  name  "Farmall”  is  owned 
and  registered  by  the  Harvester  Company  and  that 
others  have  no  right  to  use  it.  And  remember  that 
the  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  is  sold  only  by  the 
McCormick-Deering  Dealers. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  NAME 
ON  THE  FUEL  TANK 
OF  THE  FARMALL 


CL  The  McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL,  with  the  special 
2  or  4-row  Farmall  planters 
and  cultivators, handles  from 
25  to  60  acres  in  an  8-hour 
day.  It  cuts  a  14-foot  swath 
of  hay,  wdth  7-foot  Farmall- 
powered  mower  and  7-foot 
trailer  mower  attached. 
Handles  rakes,  loaders,  etc. 
Plows  two  furrows,  pulls  all 
seed-bed  implements,  and 
operates  grain  and  corn  har¬ 
vesting  machines.  Ready  for 
all  drawbar,  belt,  and  power 
take-off  work. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


^INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


VALUABLE 

PREMIUMS 


Write  for  the  Mother’s  Oats  Premium 
Catalog.  Lists  hundreds  of  useful  and 
valuable  articles  available  to  those  who 
save  Mother’s  coupons. 

There’s  a  coupon  in  every  package 
that  is  good  toward  lovely  jewelry, 
silverware,  leather  goods  and  other 
carefully  selected  articles. 

The  great  volume  of  Mother’s  Oats 
sales  enables  us  to  offer  such  attractive 
premiums.  The  values  offered  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine.  You’ll  be  delighted. 


Mother’s  Oats 

are  rich, 


different  from  ordinary  oatmeal 


A  premium  coupon  in  every  package 


YOU  can’t  serve  Mother’s  Oats  too  often 
to  please  your  family. 

They  love  its  rich  substantial  flavor,  steam¬ 
ing  hot  on  frosty  mornings.  And  they  know 
the  quick  energy  it  brings  benefits  them  in 
their  work  during  the  day. 

Now  you  will  like  to  serve  it,  too.  For 
long  cooking  in  advance  is  no  longer  needed. 

Quick  Mother’s  Oats  cooks  in  2 H  minutes 
—it’s  the  world’s  fastest  hot  breakfast.  It 
cooks  while  the  coffee  boils.  It  is  ready  be¬ 
fore  the  eggs.  Cook  it  longer,  if  you  wish— 
but  it  is  delicious  when  cooked  quickly. 

Mother’s  Oats  is  most  carefully  milled  to 


retain  all  the  rich  flavor  and  energy,  for 
which  oatmeal  is  famous.  The  oats  themselves 
are  cooked  for  hours  at  the  mills  in  order  to 
save  you  cooking  time.  The  only  difference 
you  will  note  is  that  they’re  rolled  thinner. 

It’s  the  ivay  the  oats 
are  milled 

Mother’s  Oats  are  the  selected 
Queen  oats— a  bushel  yields  but 
ten  pounds  of  oats  fine  enough 
to  bear  this  famous  name. 

Every  package  of  Mother’s 
Oats  contains  a  valuable  pre¬ 
mium  coupon.  The  Mother’s 


premium  catalog  shows  how  easy  it  is  to 
obtain  fine  Community  silverware,  jewelry, 
toys  and  other  things  you  want. 

Start  serving  Mother’s  Oats  tomorrow.  Get 
it  today.  Don’t  deprive  your  family  of  its 
wonderful  deliciousness  and  fine  nourishment 
any  longer.  At  all  grocer’s. 

The  makers  of  Mother’s  Oats 
also  make  Quaker  Oats  and 
Quick  Quaker  Oats,  which 
you  may  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buying.  They  use  the 
same  care  in  selection,  the 
same  high  standards  of  mill¬ 
ing,  that  have  made  the  name 
Quaker  a  household  word. 


Start  saving  today. 
And  write  now  for 
catalog.  Address: 
Mother’s  Coupon 
Dept.  H-2,  Room 
1708,  80  E.  Jackson 
St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Mother’s  Oats  **■£«** 


La  SALLE 


OLDS  MOBILE 


MARQUETTE 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


VIKING  CADILLAC 


PONTIAC 


OAKLAND 


BODY  BY  FISHED 


on  these  ears  -  and  these  ears  only 


No  motor  car  buyer  need  sacrifice  body  quality  to  price.  For,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  definite  and  marked  superiority,  Fisher  Body 
cars  are  obtainable  in  every  price  field.  <1  All  the  cars  whose  em¬ 
blems  you  see  above,  also  bear,  forward  at  the  lower  right  exterior 
of  the  body,  the  signature  plate  of  Fisher  Body  craftsmanship- 
sign  and  symbol  of  authentic  style,  more  luxurious  comfort  and 
greater  durability.  §  Fisher  Bodies  are  mounted  upon  the  greatest 
chassis  in  their  various  price  fields— for,  in  point  of  reliability  and 
brilliant  performance,  combined  with  low  cost  of  upkeep,  General 
Motors  cars  have  attained  the  highest  mechanical  development. 
<1  The  emblem  “Body  by  Fisher”  appearing  in  company  with  the 
emblem  of  Cadillac,  La  Salle,  Buick,  Viking,  Oakland,  Oldsmobile, 
Marquette,  Pontiac  or  Chevrolet,  is,  therefore,  double  assurance,  not 
only  of  a  better  car,  but  of  a  better  motor  car  investment  as  well. 
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Governor  Roosevelt  Addresses  Farmers  ’  Week  Audience  at  Cornell 


L  ast  Friday  was  Governor’s  Day 
at  Farmers’  Week  at  the  New  York 
te  College.  The  Governor  spent  the 
forenoon  inspecting  the  buildings  and 

f achities  at  the  College. 

At  2  P.  M.  he  addressed  an  audience 
of  farm  people  that  taxed  Baily  Hall 
hevond  its  capacity.  As  usual,  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt’s  speech  showed  a  wide 
knowledge  of  farm  and  rural  problems 
and  a  desire  to  help  solve  them. 

We  repeat  below  a  few  of  the  high 
spots  of  his  address: 

<<j  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  year 
1929  will  go  down  into  history  as  afford¬ 
ing  the  greatest  amount  of  substantial 
progress  for  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State  in  modern  times.  Because  of 
a  more  general  and  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  in¬ 
terests  affected  and  because  of  definite 
governmental  aid  of  all  kinds  through  the 
State  administration  and  the  Legislature, 
marked  advance  has  been  made  along 
economic  and  social  lines  for  the  better¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  conditions. 

This  broad  attitude  of  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  agriculture  continues  and  fur¬ 
ther  important  steps  are  being  taken  this 
year  to  round  out  what  we  may  well  call 
a  full  program. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  ask  ourselves  the  de¬ 
finite  question  of  what  the  objective  of 
all  of  this  interest  and  cooperation  is? 
Are  we  passing  these  new  laws  and 
spending  all  of  this  new  money  merely 
to  correct  existing  conditions?  In  other 
words,  is  this  a  more  correctional  policy 
or  does  it  go  much  further?  If  it  does  go 
further,  what  is  it  aiming  at? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  gloomy  people  to 
talk  about  the  almost  complete  disap¬ 
pearance  of  farm  life  in  America !  They 
cite  the  advance  of  chemical  science  with 
the  suggestion  that  within  another  gen¬ 
eration,  one  acre  of  land  will  grow  enough 
chemical  ingredients  to  make  possible  the 
manufacture  in  pill  form  of  concentrated 
breakfasts  for  ten  thousand  human 
beings.  They  insist  that  the  human  race 
will  be  perfectly  happy  in  another  gen¬ 
eration  in  taking  in  the  early  morning 
a  pill  out  of  one  bottle  labelled  poached- 
eggs ;  another  pill  out  of  another  bottle 
labelled  oatmeal  and  cream;  and  a  third 
pill  out  of  another  bottle  labelled  one 
glass  of  milk.  We  can  all  agree  that  this 
delightful  theory  is  wholly  false,  and  one 
example  that  proves  its  falsity  is  the 
fact  that  where  twenty  years  ago  the 
production  of  vegetable  crops  in  this  State 
for  canning  purposes  was  one  of  our  most 
important  cash  crops,  today  the  use  of 
canned  goods  by  the  people  in  the  cities 
has  greatly  fallen  off  because  they  have 
learned  to  use  fresh  vegetables,  even 
through  the  winter  months, — vegetables 
which  ane  grown  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  even  in  the 
tropics. 

There  is  necessarily  a  limit  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  migration  from  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  city,  and  I  look  in  fact  for  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection.  Things  all  point  that  way.  In¬ 
dustrially  the  United  States  has  made 
not  only  the  greatest  strides  in  history 
in  this  generation  but  perhaps  has  come 
to  the  period  when  industrial  expansion 
wall  slow  up.  In  other  words,  many  eco¬ 
nomists  are  seriously  questioning  whether 
we  have  not  for  the  time  being  reached 
the  saturation  point  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  calling  for  a  period  of  digestion 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  anxious  we  may  be  to  prevent 
any  panic  of  thought  over  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  at  this  time,  we  must 
nevertheless  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  people  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  who  are  walking  the  streets  look¬ 
ing  for  jobs  than  at  any  time  within 
many  years. 

The  effect  of  this  condition, —  for  it  is 
a  condition,— and  not  a  theory, — is  that 
there  will  be  less  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  go  from  the  farm  to  the  city 
in  the  next  few  years  and  find  work 
awaiting  them.  By  the  same  token  many 
people  from  the  cities  will  give  more 
serious  attention  than  in  the  past  to  the 
possibility  of  moving  to  the  country. 

How  happy  is  the  family  today  located 
on  a  farm  in  New  York  State  and  able 


to  say  every  day  as  they  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  as  they  go  to  bed  at  night, 
“we  at  least  have  no  fear  of  starvation, 
we  at  least  have  no  fear  of  losing  our 
job.  We  may  not  be  getting  very  rich 
but  at  least  we  are  able  to  go  on  with 
our  lives  without  suffering  and  without 
drastic  change.” 

This  great  objective  that  I  have  been 
speaking  about,  aims  at  the  great  fund¬ 
amental  of  making  country  life  in  every 
way  as  desirable  as  city  life,  an  objective 
which  will  from  the  economic  side  make 
possible  the  earning  of  an  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  and  on  the  social  side  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  of  the  necessary  advan¬ 
tages  which  exist  today  in  the  cities. 

All  sorts  of  factors  are  involved;  bet¬ 
ter  roads,  better  markets ;  better  schools ; 
better  health  facilities*;  better  churches; 
lower  rates  for  electricity ;  lower  rates 
for  telephones.  Let  us  keep  the  objective 
definitely  before  us  as  we  work  year  after 
year  on  the  individual  problem  leading 
to  that  objective. 


villages  and  cities.  It  is  still  a  moot  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  lighting  on  such  high¬ 
ways  is  advisable  or  not.  At  any  rate,  it 
has  not  been  definitely  determined  that 
such  lighting  is  a  necessity. 

4,It  is  time  that  unnecessary  expendi¬ 
tures  by  local  units  of  government  be 
curtailed.  The  high  cost  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  the  chief  burden  of  the 
taxpayer.  I  cannot  approve  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  additional  burdens  for  purposes 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
imperative  to  call  a  halt  to  the  extrava¬ 
gant  spending  of  local  funds.  For  the 
foregoing  reasons,  this  measure  is  disap¬ 
proved.” 


believed  that  modern  highways  and  the 
motor  truck  have  opened  up  new  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  way  of  access  to  markets 
for  produce  from  New  York  State  farms. 
It  is  believed  that  because  of  inadequate 
market  facilities  in  many  upstate  cities, 
farmers  are  not  reaping  the  full  benefits 
of  improved  roads. 


For  a  Better  Parole  System 


Regional  Upstate  Markets 
Recommended 


Governor  Calls  a  Mayors’ 
Conference  on  Western 
Cream 


ABOUT  a  year  ago,  following  a  report 
to  the  Governor  by  his  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission,  headed  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  question  of  regional 
markets  in  upstate  cities.  Doctor  G.  F. 
Warren  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  is  chairman  of  this  commit- 


AT  the  last  meeting  of  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  it  was  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Governor  that  he  call  a 
conference  of  Mayors  and  health  of¬ 
ficers  of  up-state  New  York  Cities  to 
consider  plans  to  shut  out  of  these 
Cities,  western  cream.  The  Governor 
has  issued  a  call  for  such  a  conference 
to  be  held  in  Albany  on  Tuesday 
March  11th  at  2  P.  M. 

The  plan  is  to  make  the  require¬ 
ments  of  western  cream  as  severe  as 
those  for  cream  of  nearby  producers. 
If  this  is  done  it  will  eliminate  western 
cream  from  eastern  markets. 

The  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to 
eastern  producers.  At  present  unin¬ 
spected  and  unregulated  cream  from 
western  sources  sells  for  as  low  as  $14 
a  can  while  eastern  producers  must 
get  at  least  $24  to  $26  a  can  for  their 
better  quality  products. 


A  Protest 


*'A  man  recently  called  on  us  sell¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  Knu-Kola  Com¬ 
pany  and  said  that  he  used  to  work 
for  American  Agriculturist.  Can  you 
give  us  any  information  about  the 
stock  in  this  company?” 


WE  are  calling  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  this  letter  from  a 
subscriber  because  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  any  connection 
which  a  salesman  may  have  had 
with  American  Agriculturist  has 
absolutely  no  bearing  on  the 
value  of  any  stock.  If  any  sales¬ 
man  is  using  his  former  connec¬ 
tion  with  American  Agriculturist 
to  influence  our  readers  to  invest 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
test  emphatically  against  using 
our  name  in  this  way. 


Governor  Vetoes  Bill  on 
Highway  Lighting 


GOVERNOR  Roosevelt  has  returned  to 
the  State  Legislature  without  his 
signature  a  bill  relating  to  the  lighting  of 
highways  in  Herkimer  County.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  commented  on  the  proposed  bill  /as 
follows : 


“I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval,  Assembly  Bill  Introductory 
Number  199,  Printed  Number  430,  entitl¬ 
ed  : 

“An  Act  to  amend  the  town  law, 
in  relation  to  contracts  for  light¬ 
ing  improved  highways  or  bridges 
in  the  county  of  Herkimer.” 


This  bill  calls  for  a  large  expenditure  by 
certain  towns  for  the  purpose  of  light¬ 
ing  highways  in  such  towns  outside  of 


tee  which  consists  of  men  who  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  studying  the  mar¬ 
ket  situation. 

This  committee  has  reported  to  the 
Governor  and  recommends  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  regional  markets, 
either  by  the  state  alone  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  counties  or  cities,  as  the 
best  means  of  cutting  down  prices  of  pro¬ 
duce  to  consumers  and  of  aiding  the 
farmer  to  market  his  supply. 

Following  this  report  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  Legislature  providing 
$25,000  and  directing  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  to  establish 
within  one  year,  a  regional  market  in  the 
Albany  district. 

The  idea  back  of  regional  markets  is 
not  necessarily  to  enable  producers  to  sell 
directly  to  consumers,  but  rather  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  movement  of  farm  produce  to 
market  and  cheapen  handling  and  mar¬ 
keting  costs  for  everyone  concerned.  It  is 


O  NE  of  the  sensible  recommendations 
coming  out  of  all  the  furor  about 
State  prisons  is  the  report  just  made  by 
Governor  Roosevelt’s  Crime  Commission 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  full-time 
Parole  Board  of  three  members.  This 
Board  would  take  the  place  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Board  of  Parole  and  of  the  Division 
of  Parole  in  the  Department  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  and  of  one  or  two  other  similar 
boards  in  the  State  government.  This 
consolidation  of  men  and  functions  would 
be  a  great  improvement  over  the  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  releasing  the  prisoners 
under  parole  and  controlling  them  after 
they  are  released. 

Every  parolled  person  from  the  time 
he  was  released  from  prison  until  the 
parole  period  expired  or  until  he  was 
returned  to  prison  would  be  under  the 
control  of  this  Board.  An  agency  charged 
with  providing  a  job  for  every  parolled 
person  would  be  established.  Parole  con¬ 
ditions  would  not  be  made  easier  but 
even  more  difficult,  and  much  more  selec¬ 
tive,  and  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  The 
Board  would  have  power  to  advance  the 
time  of  release  of  persons  who  show  pro¬ 
mise  of  making  good  in  civil  life,  and  to 
keep  in  prison  beyond  their  maximum 
sentences  prisoners  who  would  always 
be  a  menace  if  released. 

Another  function  which  such  a  board 
ought  to  have  is  the  power  to  make  in¬ 
vestigations  of  all  pleas  for  intervention 
of  the  Governor  either  to  reprieve  or 
commute  sentences  and  to  save  from  the 
electric  chair.  No  one  man  should  ever 
be  put  under  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
deciding  on  the  life  or  death  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.  A  Parole  Board,  such  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  would  have  time  to  investigate 
each  case  thoroughly  and  the  Governor 
could  follow  its  recommendation. 

The  proposal  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law  yet,  but  it  should  be. 


Many  Attend  Farmers’ 
Week 


ATTENDANCE  at  Farmers’  Week  at 
the  New  York  State  College  was  well 
over  5,000;  nearly  setting  a  record,  and 
the  interest  in  the  lectures  was  the  best 
ever. 


New  York  Master  Farmer 
Represents  Bean  Growers 


Ulster  County  Wins  State  Dramatics  Contest 


PLATTEKILL  Grange  of  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  won  first  prize  in  the 
State  Dramatics  Contest,  the  finals  of 
which  were  played  in  Willard  Straight 
Theatre  at  Cornell  February  12th.  All  the 
competing  players  had  won  at  other  times, 
first  in  their  own  counties  and  then  in 
their  districts  so  the  competition  for  the 
state  prize  was  very  close.  Miss  Mary  Eva 
Duthie  of  the  Rural  Social  Organization 
Department  at  Cornell  managed  the  con¬ 
test  and  on  the  state  committee  were:  R. 
H.  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Miss  Mary  Eva 
Duthie,  Miss  Dorothy  Delany,  Bristow 
Adams,  Alexander  M.  Drummond,  Mrs. 
Edward  Young,  C.  R.  White,  Fred  Free¬ 
stone.  The  judges  of  the  Contest  were: 
Alexander  M.  Drummond,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Grace  W.  Huckett,  Mr.  G.  E.  Peabody. 

The  group  winning  first  place  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  fifty  dollars  offered  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  through  the 
American  Agriculturist.  The  community 
project  which  the  winners  select  will  be 


the  beneficiary  of  their  prowess  as  actors. 
Each  other  competing  group  will  receive 
special  bonuses  of  twenty  dollars  from 
Mrs.  Morgenthau,  these  also  going  to  the 
community  project  they  select  to  help. 
The  plays  were  as  follows :  First  place, 
“The  Managers”  by  Joseph  Lincoln,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Plattekill  Grange,  Ulster 
County,  directed  by  Mrs.  Seth  Lippincott; 
second  place.  “The  Crowning  Glory”  by 
Edna  Callamore,  presented  by  the  East 
Bloomfield  Home  Bureau,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty,  directed  by  Mrs.  Milton  Phillips; 
third  place,  “The  Neighbors”  by  Zona 
Gale,  presented  by  Oneida  West  Road 
Home  Bureau,  Madison  County,  directed 
by  Miss  Ellen  Greg  and  Mrs.  John  Greg; 
fourth  place,  “Saved”  by  John  Rogers, 
Jr.,  presented  by  Williamsville  Home 
Bureau,  Erie  County,  directed  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Hoyt  Williams;  fifth  place,  “The 
Neighbors”  by  Zona  Gale,  presented  by 
Norwood  Home  Bureau,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  directed  by  Miss  Dorothy  Gokey. 


IN  our  February  15  issue  we  reported 
that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  had 
recognized  the  National  Bean  Marketing 
Association  as  the  central  sales  agency 
for  the  handling  of  dry  beans.  We  have 
just  learned  that  Gilbert  Prole  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  a  New  York  State  Master  Farmer, 
is  representing  New  York  State  bean 
growers  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
new  National  Bean  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  this 
new  association  is  a  million  dollars  and 
articles  of  incorporation  it  is  said,  will  be 
filed  in  Delaware  soon. 


If  You  Grow  “Bloody 
Butcher”  Corn 


PROFESSOR  R.  D.  LEWIS  of  the  Nev/ 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  reader  who 
raises  Bloody  Butcher  corn.  If  any  of  our 
readers  use  this  variety  we  suggest  that 
they  drop  a  line  to  Professor  Lewis  at 
the  Department  of  Plant  Breeding,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Six  posts  to  the  tree,  at  a  dollar  a 
post,  after  twenty  years  growth,  yields 
a  good  return  on  the  investment  in  a 
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SAVED 

from  the  stock-yards 


THIS  old  cow  is  14.  She’s  been  an  extra 
good  one  in  her  day,  but  her  milk  record  in 
her  twelfth  year  clearly  indicated  that  she 
was  falling  off.  For  she  produced  only  5415 
pounds  of  milk,  or  $69.53  profit  above 
her  keep. 

The  first  months  of  the  next  year  indi¬ 
cated  that  she  was  still  slipping  .  .  .  that  she 
was  on  the  down  grade  .  .  .  headed  for  the 
yards.  Then,  as  an  experiment,  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  was  added  to  her 
ration.  She  picked  up  enough  to  produce 
5592  pounds  of  milk,  earning  $75.72  above 
the  cost  of  her  feed. 

But  the  next  year  (her  14th),  with  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  in  her  ration  regu¬ 
larly,  she  produced  7971  pounds  of  milk* 
. . .  $158.98  above  her  feed  cost. 


An  old  cow  reclaimed!  And  the  part  that 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  played  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  is  only  indicative  of  its  value  in 
young  herds. 

With  all  the  necessary  minerals,  with  its 
conditioning  qualities  to  promote  good 
health,  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  makes 
its  big  showing  on  the  record  sheets  of  cows 
in  their  prime. 

Two  cents  per  cow  per  day  will  add  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  to  your  dairy 
ration  .  .  .  dollars  to  your  monthly  milk 
check.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and 
get  at  least  a  90-day  supply  to  begin  with. 
Figure  18  pounds  for  each  cow. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INCORPORATED 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

\  A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 

•All  milk  sold  as  Grade  “A”  at  $3.50  per  cwt.  * 


With  the  A.  A, 

DAIRYMAN 


( Continued  from  Page  11) 

feed  molasses  is  to  feed  it  on  the  hay. 
You  can  dilute  the  molasses  with  water 
and  sprinkle  it  on  the  hay,  or  I  think 
perhaps  after  all  as  easy  a  way  to  feed 
it  as  any  is  to  simply  put  it  on  the  hay 
undiluted.  The  cows  will  usually  lick 
the  mangers  all  up  clean  under  these 
circumstances. 

In  warm  weather  on  account  of  the 
flies  you  could  not  do  this,  but  as  long 
as  there  are  no  flies  around  I  think 
feeding  it  directly  on  the  hay  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  method. 


A  Good  Time  to  Cull 
Low  Producers 

DAIRYMEN  are  becoming  concerned 
over  the  heavy  stocks  of  butter  in 
cold  storage  and  the  resultant  slump 
in  prices  which  they  are  receiving  for 
milk.  In  this  connection,  O.  E.  Reed, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  dairy  industry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
points  out  that  this  is  an  excellent  time 
to  adjust  production  to  consumption  by 
culling  out  the  poorer  cows  in  the  herd. 

Mr.  Reed  states  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  our  dairy  cows  are  not  return¬ 
ing  a  profit  to  their  owners  and  that 
at  least  some  of  these  animals  should 
be  culled  out  and  sold  this  spring. 


Avoid  Crossbreeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle 

WE  frequently  get  questions  from 
readers  asking  whether  the  butter 
fat  test  of  their  herd  can  be  increased 
by  using  a  herd  sire  from  a  breed  with 
a  high  butter  fat  test.  Professor  E.  J. 
Perry,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the 
New  Jersey  College,  says  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  cross  distinct  breeds. 

“Cross-breeding”  says  Professor 
Perry,”  interferes  with  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  factors  and  the  combinations 
of  factors  that  account  for  the  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  our  well-known 
breeds.  In  the  crossing  of  a  Guernsey 
with  a  Holstein,  for  example,  an  oc¬ 
casional  daughter  will  be  satisfactory, 
but  more  often  she  will  inherit  the 
Guernsey’s  characteristics  in  milk  flow, 
and  the  Holstein’s  in  fat  test.” 

Data  from  the  New  Jersey  herd  im¬ 
provement  associations  indicate  that 
the  addition  of  some  cows  of  a  high 
testing  breed  to  the  regular  Holstein 
herd  is  the  most  satisfactory  procedure 
to  follow.  This  will  enable  dairymen 
with  Holsteins  of  good  breeding  and 
productive  ability  to  conform  to  de¬ 
mands  of  milk  buyers,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  herd  of  purebreds. 


HOW  MUCH  SUCTION  IS 

REQUIRED  TO  MILK  A  COW: 


NO  two  cows  on  your  farm  milk  exactl 
alike.  Some  are  fast  milkers.  Some  mil., 
slowly.  Considering  this  fact  should  all  your 
cows  be  milked  with  same  amount  of  suction? 

Judge  from  the  sucking  action  of  the  baby 
calf.  He  varies  the  strength  and  speed  of 
his  suctions  according  to  the  quantity  and 
rapidity  of  the  milk  flow  from  the  cow. 

If  a  cow  milks  hard,  the  Perfection 
Automatic  meets  the  situation  by  apply¬ 
ing  more  suction — in  shorter  sucks.  If 
she  is  an  easy  milker,  the  suction  applied 
by  the  Perfection  Automatic  is  reduced, 
but  the  sucks  are  longer.  This  automatic 
adjustment,  which  is  governed  by  the 
milk  flow  of  the  cow,  is  an  exclusive 
Perfection  feature. 

PERFECTION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2111  East  Hennepin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  want  you  to  see  thi 
DIFFERENT  milker  i 
actual  operation  i 
your  barn  on  your  ow 
cows.  Write  for  a  pei 
sonal  demonstration. 

EASY  TERMS  y 


PERFECTION 

Automatic 

MILKER 


-  Y** 


NEW  PTGWAM 

FARROWING  HOUSE 

4  ft.  side  wall.  Outside  door  to 
each  pen.  Ventilators  over 
doors.  Sunshine  roof  windows. 
3.  4,  6- pen  sizes.  Little-Pis 
Chambers  in  each  biar  pen. 
Center  arranged  for  beat  if 
desired.  Cheapest,  best  Hoar 
Houses  made.  Less  than 
120  00  per  pen  capacity. 

GET  FREE  CATALOG  for  fall 
details  about  entire  Champion 
line  Hoar  Houses,  Poultry  and 
Brooder  Houses,  Silos,  etc 


save 

MONEY 

because  of 
low  prices 
Vf  and  special  of- 
,  fers  on  famous 
.  Champion  Crooaot* 

.  Oil-Filled  Stave  Silo*. 

,  Biar  discounts,  special 
terms,  wonderful  offer# 
Too  can’t  afford  to  mis*.  Iin 
veatiaate.. 


Giant  Poultry  House 

Creosoted  or  painted .  Made  fn 
sections,  easily  erected,  can  be 
extended  in  size  to  At  your  flock. 
14  and  17  ft.  round  ends.  6  ft- 
standard  center  aectioos. 
Cheapest  bousing  per  ben  of 
any  house  made.  Properly  ven¬ 
tilated,  equipped  with  roosta 
and  nesta  or  can  be  divided  for 
Brooder  and  Poultry  House. 
Champion  Brooders  $49.95  op. 


DEPT  425 


WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“/  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


Fertility  in  Purchased  Feeds 

Approximately  what  per  cent  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  contained  in  purchased 
concentrates  for  the  dairy,  is  returned  to 
the  soil  in  the  manure? — J.K.,  New  York. 

IN  general,  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen,  forty  per  cent  of  the 
potash  and  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
phosphorus  in  feeds  are  returned  in  the 
manure.  In  addition  to  these  elements, 
farm  manure  returns  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  organic  matter  which 
becomes  humus  when  0  added  to  the 
soil.  Of  course,  a  considerable  part  of 
this  fertilizing  value  may  be  lost  if 
the  manure  is  not  properly  cared  for. 


The  average  weight  of  New  York 
farm  horses  has  increased  about  140 
pounds  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
number  of  heavy  horses  purchased  is 
constantly  increasing.  Few  light 
horses  are  purchased. 


Cooling  of  milk  is  insurance  against 
rapid  spoiling.  At  50  degrees  F.  bac¬ 
teria  will  practically  stop  growing, 
while  at  70  degrees  F.  they  multiply 
rapidly. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  22,  1930 
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Baby  Chicks 


£ 

C  Blood- 1 
L  Tested  ' 

With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


Successful  Poultrymen  Insist 
on  the  Best  Obtainable  Chicks 

You  can’t  talk  "good  enough"  to  the  men  and  women 
who  make  big  money  from  their  poultry.  They  know 
that  the  best  obtainable  chicks  are  none  too  good  in 
these  days  of  stiff  competition.  They  select  Wene 
Blood-Tested,  State-Supervised  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
Special  Matings  from  Hen  Breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or 
more,  mated  to  select  cockerels.  Super  Matings  from 
superior  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  State  R.O.P.  cockerels 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Im¬ 
mediate  deliveries. 

Wene’s  Famous  Cross-Breds  for  Broilers  and  Roasters 
Our  "Wyan-Rock”  and  "Bram-Rock”  Cross-Breds  are 
widely  used  by  experienced  broiler  and  roaster  growers. 
Try  them.  We  can  also  supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes — all  blood-tested. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Folder  and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  VIneland,N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 

50  100  500 

$6.00 

$11.00 

11.00 

$52.50 

52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns  .. 

.  6.00 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

_  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

„  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Rl.  Minorcas..  .  . 

..  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes.—™. 7.50 

Ruff  Orninatnns  _  _  7.50 

14.00 

14.00 

67.50 

67.50 

AH  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

from 

culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv., Cleveland, O. 


40,0000  Baby  Chicks 

America's  finest  strains,  resulting  from  seventeen  years 
rigid  culling  and  correct  mating.  Buckeye  all-electric 
batched.  Heavies,  14c;  lightbreeds,  12c.  Bi-weekly  be¬ 
ginning  .March  3.  Satisfaction  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Milton  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Milton,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  10%  books  order. 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $3.50  $0.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks _ _ _ .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks - 3.00  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM, 

1  N.  1.  Amig,  Prop.  Star  Route  Box  No.  4,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _ 

White  Wyandottes  _ 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

Assorted  Chicks  _ 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  MCE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

..$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

-  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

_  8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

...  8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds _ $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg _  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas _  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers _ -.  3.00  5,75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers. _  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings _  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatcher!  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
— Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns _ _ _ $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas _  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min..  Buff  Orp -  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  libebty.'n. y. 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed  March.  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  ■  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str.._ .$3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds _  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes _  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ - _  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed . . 2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penna. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Famous  Tancred  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  From  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
egg  production.  $12.00  per  100. 

Special  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
1930  catalog  FREE. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Barron  White  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  . .  .  $14.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per  100 
500  lots  Vic  less.  1000  lots  Ic  less  per  chick.  100%  live 
delivery.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  write  for 
free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51,McA!i.terviHe,  P«. 


How  to  Prevent  and  Treat 
Cannibalism 

We  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
vent  picking  and  cannibalism.  Can  you 
give  us  a  remedy  for  this  trouble? — S.B.T., 
New  York. 

YOU  have  asked  me  to  give  you 
what  information  I  can  on  the  con¬ 
trol  of  eversion  of  the  oviduct  and  vent 
picking  in  fowls.  These  are  very  close¬ 
ly  associated,  and  are  causing  heavy 
losses  in  flocks  in  this  state.  Many 
ideas  as  to  the  cause  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  and  many  suggestions  for  treat¬ 
ment.  Since  each  of  these  seems  to 
have  been  effective  in  some  flocks  and 
entirely  ineffective  in  stopping  it  in 
others  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
no  single  cause  is  responsible. 

Eversion  of  the  oviduct  or  true  pro¬ 
lapsus  of  itself  is  not  usually  very  ser¬ 
ious,  only  a  few  cases  develop  in  a 
flock  as  a  rule.  It  usually  appears  very 
soon  after  a  flock  of  pullets  has  started 
the  laying  in  the  fall.  Or  it  may  appear 
in  a,  flock  of  older  hens  about  this  time 
of  the  year  as  they  are  coming  into 
heavy  laying  after  a  rest.  It  is  undoub¬ 
tedly  directly  due  to  difficulty  in  expel¬ 
ling  the  egg.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
blood-streaked  eggs  in  flocks  just  start¬ 
ing,  even  though  there  may  be  no  ac¬ 
tual  cases  of  eversion. 

Feed  Oats 

The  difficulty  in  expelling  the  egg 
apparently  may  be  due  to  any  of  the 
following  factors  and  probably  others, 
(a)  A  constipated  condition.  In  this 
case  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts  at  the  rate 
of  %  pounds  per  100  birds,  given  in 
the  drinking  water,  or  the  addition  of 
linseed  oil  meal  to  the  mash  has  been 
known  to  give  immediate  and  perman¬ 
ent  relief,  (b)  Insufficient  protein  in  the 
ration.  Add  milk  or  meat-scrap,  (c) 
An  over-fat'  condition  due  to  too  much 
corn  or  too  little  other  grain  such  as 
oats  or  barley  is  sometimes  argued  as 
a  cause.  There  is  considerable  question 
about  this;  but  probably  the  addition 
of  a  good  heavy  grade  of  oats  to  the 
ration  will  be  beneficial. 

(d)  Heavy  production.  Anything, 
such  as  heavy  feeding  with  green  feed 
which  will  reduce  the  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  reduce  the  losses  from  ever¬ 
sion.  Most  poultrymen  hesitate  to  re¬ 
sort  to  such  measures  since  the  loss 
of  a  few  hens  does  not  mean  so  much 
as  the  loss  of  eggs  involved. 

(e)  Laying  of  oversized  and  double- 
yolk  eggs.  Probably  not  of  much  im¬ 
portance. 

A  Vicious  Habit 

Now  when  we  come  to  vent-picking 
or  cannibalism  we  have  a  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  problem.  This  is  probably  just  a 
vicious  habit  that  resulted  from  a  few 
cases  of  prolapsus.  It  is  often  confined 
to  a  few  birds  or  it  may  be  that  nearly 
the  entire  flock  is  implicated.  Once  the 
habit  is  formed  the  trouble  is  liable  to 
continue  even  after  the  original  cause 
is  remedied  or  removed.  Perfectly 
healthy  and  normal  hens  fall  victim  to 
the  “pickers”.  Examination  may  show 
nearly  every  bird  with  bruised  spots 
around  the  vent  where  they  have  been 
picked. 

It  is  often  contended  that  this  habit 
is  the  result  of  a  craving  for  something 
lacking  in  the  ration.  While  this  is  pro¬ 
bably  true  in  some  flocks,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  case. 

One  means  of  breaking  the  birds  of 
the  habit  is  to  catch  a  number  of  them 
and  paint  around  the  vent  with  grease 
mixed  with  some  bitter  substance  like 
quinine  sulphate  and  then  colored  red 
with  iron  oxide  or  other  coloring  mat¬ 
ter. 

A  most  effective  means  of  control  is 
to  “tip”  the  beaks  of  all  the  birds.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  off  the  tip  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  beak,  as  much  as 
possible  without  causing  it  to  bleed. 
This  makes  the  beak  tender  enough 
to  prevent  picking  but  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  hen  from  getting  her  food. 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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8000  lbs.  Growth  at  T  lb. 
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|  $$  “Raised  4,000  Reds  to  average  weight  of  2  lbs.,  at 

Mr  I J|8  eight,  weeks,  at  feed  cost  of  I4c  each — loss  less  than 
r  ifyy  m  2%” — that  is  typical  of  numerous  reports  on  this  truly 

wonderful  feed! 

Beacon  Starting  Ration  is  COMPLETE  for  first  eight 
weeks — all  needed  enzymes,  vita¬ 
mins,  complete  minerals,  alfalfa 

iuf  <ra  leaf  meal,  dried  milk.  No  other  feed 

"  jJVsf  contains  Protozyme  and  concen- 

u  S  trated  cod  liver  oil  (Columbia  Uni- 

f  versity  patents).  Ideal  for  Battery 
jl/(r  or  Range  Brooding. 

y\  j  BREEDERS!  Better  Fertility! 

Vitamin  E  in  wheat  middlings, 

alfalfa  leaf  meal,  etc.,  all  contained  in  Beacon 
Breeders  Mash.  No  wonder  it  is  giving  8  to  10% 
better  fertility!  Fully  described  in  “Profitable  Poul¬ 
try  Management,”  100  pages.  FREE. 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Every 

Brooder 

Guaranteed 


MAGIC  BROODER 

Positive  In  Operation  ~  Gas-Proof 
—Most  Economical  On  Fuel 

Double  heat  control,  Gas  chamber  and 
Coal  magazine— outstanding  features. 
Fitted  with  heavy  steel  de-  -A- 

Hector,  which  spreads  heat 
svenly,  keeping  chicks  warm 
and  healthy. 

Made  in  Two  Sizes.  The 
Giant  Size  is  unequalled  for 
raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Roof  F*ipe 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 

Writ,  for  FREE  Catalog..  Good  Agent,  Wanted  ^nd^ation  ^bove  TOOf  ^ 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  310  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

State  Certified— Weekly  Delwery 

$20  per  100 ;  $10.50  per  50 ; 

$5.25  per  25 

1/2  c  less  on  500 ;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  lor  illustrated  catalog  on 
six  other  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A.  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


No  Bluff  Chicks  Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know. .  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
.  17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and.  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


OFFICIALLY  BLOOD  -  TESTED  FLOCKS 

From  Largest  State  Supervised 
Blood-Tested  Hatchery 
in  Penna. 

Why  buy  just  ordinary  chicks  when 
you  can  get  officially  blood-tested 
chicks  (that  give  results)  at  the  same 
price  or  less.  Save  money  and  dis¬ 
appointment  by  ordering  now. 

Special  Discount  for  Early  Orders. 
Catalog  Free. 

PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  A,  Lewi, town.  Pa. 


mm 

STATE 
.SUPEEyiSED 


BLOOO  TESTED 


GOATS 


_  .  Heavy  milkers,  bred,  registered.  Purebred 

LsOalS  gwjss>  Toggenburg,  Saanans,  Nubians,  soon 
fresh,  prolific.  Splendid  breeding  buck.  Pairs.  Trios. 

Herds.  GOLDSBOROUGHS  GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

When  writing  advertisers  be.  sure  to  say: 
“I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


^  Livestock 

^Breeders 

sV’Sg 

CATTLE  | 

CATTLE 

GEY  YOUR  FREE  COPY 
Of  “Successful  Dairying 

Whether  you  are  a  veteran  breeder  or  a  beginner 
in  dairying  you  should  not  miss  it.  The  information 
contained  in  any  one  chapter  may  start  you  on  the 
road  to  dairy  prosperity.  Yet  “Successful  Dairying” 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

It  is  an  entirely  new  handbook  on  dairying,  fully 
illustrated.  It  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  anyone  send¬ 
ing  in  this  ad. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-E  WEST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  SALE  140  Registered  Holsteins 

FEB.  26-27,  1930 — Earlville  Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


which  is  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  20  miles  from  Utica  and  40  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton  All  from  herds  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision,  many  Fully  Accredited 
—60  day  retest.  SALE  STARTS  AT  10  A.M.  EACH  DAY— Lunch  served  at  noon. 
The  19th  sale  in  this  famous  series. 

OFFERING  INCLUDES  FRESH  COWS,  CLOSE  SPRINGERS,  MANY  COWS  WITH  OFFICIAL.  SEMI¬ 
OFFICIAL  AND  COW  TESTING  RECORDS.  A  NUMBER  OF  NICE  HEIFERS.  AND  HEIFER  CALVES. 

Buy  your  HERD  SIRE  in  this  sale — the  big  feature  is  the  bulls  many  ready  for 
service,  and  include  sons  of  1200  lb.  cows,  1100 lb.  cows,  30  lb.  cows,  28  lb.  cows,  and 
about  all  of  them  are  out  of  dams  with  good  records. 

Cattle  consigned  from  herds  in  all  parts  of  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  Virginia  and  Canada.  These  cattle  will  sell  at  reasonable  prices — and  placed 
aboard  cars  to  make  the  journey  free  of  charge,  with  hay  and  bedding. 

You  can  buy  with  satisfaction  at  this  sale — where  the  seller  must  stand  back  of 
his  offering.  Be  sure  to  attend  this  important  sale  event.  Write  or  wire  for  catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  New  York 

COL.  GEORGE  W.  BAXTER,  auctioneer,  Elmira.  R.  Y. 
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LET  ME  SEND  YOU  SOME  BIG 
LIVELY  CHICKS  FREE 


_  Yes,  Si 

"  FREE 
Baby  Chicks 

and  so  easy  to  get  them.  Merely  do  a  little  advertising 

/mir  r.nmmnnitv  fnr  no  me  will  ,ta„ 


fluffy _ Q _ ,  _ 

Orpingtons  and  others. 

You  Get  the  Chicks  ...  We  the  Advertising.  Fair? 

Better  get  your  pencil  and  send  for  our  beautiful  colored  descriptive  literature  at  once 
.  .  .  also  advertising  slips  for  your  FREE  baby  chicks.  Only  a  limited  Number  so  you 
should  write  now  .  .  .  this  minute. 

This  literature,  the  prettiest  we  have  ever  seen,  gives  you  some  new  cashable  ideas  on 
r  ,  raising  pure-bred  poultry.  Complete  history  of  IT  different  breeds  .  .  .  famous  strains. 
Shall  we  mail  this  literature 
to-day?  .  .  .  and  send  your 
FREE  chicks  in  a  few  days? 


CLASER  HATCHERIES  -  M'COMB  - 


WEAKLY  EVERY  OWE  RAISES 

Fall  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns _ . _ $  6.50 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  _ 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas-Barred  Rocks.... 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  ... _  7.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff.  Orp„  Blk.  Minorcas 
Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians 
Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a 


50 

100 

500 

$  6.50 

$12.75 

$60.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

Heavy 

Mixed  $12.00  a 

IOOO 
$1 18.00 
128.00 
140.00 
140.00 
170.00 
200.00 


hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 
rmrFnNawnCAJoAcLn  P,r,°VeS  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CH ICKS-BREED ERS 

»m„5RI?.fc0£o% "L", EAStaf00r».CrT£!l|,.'"  W'""r  “*  H"h'  c“r' 

AMERICAN  CHICKER1ES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA,  [ 


ffimZjSSSfiTIJni  CTORY '  CHICKS 


Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  Bf.  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Anconas _ 
Bar.  Wh.  and  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orp.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas 
Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan.  Bf.  Minorcas  _ 

TV  /V..  „  1  Try  nr _ 1  -r-i  1  n  1  _  _  _ 


25  50  100  500  1000 

. — $4.00  $7.00  $13  $60  $115 
—  4.50  8.00  15  70  135 

- -  -  — . . ...  T,  jlm.  auiiuivas. — _ _  4.75  8  50  16  75  145 

w  '  QU™'  W,'  Keds;  Rocks;  Wyc.  &  Tanc.  W.  Leg.  W.  Min..  5.00  9.50  18  85  160 


lnnntoKT  nil  V’  .  nasni  .niixea  OU-50;  J.UU-59;  500-?42.50; 

™  J-  B]k  Giants100-$20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Postpaid  except  to  Canada, 

"f  b£d  ,theT  ffiBhes‘  Quakty  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by  experts 

for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.  O  E  "  ’ 

References.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington 


Ohio 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300-326  Egg  S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a 
satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices:  50  100  500  1000 

rh'  ^rwh  U  p„^Sh°onS-  - o - -  - -  J6-50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

sdV>&o^h'  Barron  Leghorns -  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes - -  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  - - -  7.00  |3.0o  62.50  120 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  100 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER’S  WH.  LEGHORNS  _  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Tour  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed" 

oKih  TEearR  HATCHERIt^EG^  J*™8'  BoX  307-A.  NEW  WASHINGTON.  0. 

Our  30th  Year. _  Albert  Studer.  Prop.  Ref:  Farmers’  State  Bank 


jj  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 

iSM  rrr  —  t— — -  •  w  ■  * 


CBICKB  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  "Marc^U^irteforeSenc^nlv 
„  .  ,  ,  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some 

^oSpriL^  haVe  b6en  CarefUUy  CUUCd  te  tyPe’  ^ 


guaranteed.  Postpaid, 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas. 
Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge 
Black  Minorcas 


S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds,  B.  Orp.,  S.L.  &  W.  Wyan. 
Heavy  Mixed - lie  Assorted  . 


EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 


IOe 


Box  40 


egg  production. 

100%  live 

arrival 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67  A0 

130.00 

Black 

Jersey 

Giants _ 

-18c 

COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  4-11- 18-25 ;  APRIL  1-8-15-22-29  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  op  to  7  lbs.  each)  $7  *14  *.«, 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks _  *  "  J  t  XZ  J 

Mammoth  Ught  Brahmas _ ]  .Jo  $140 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  dehvery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  Free  catalog 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Send  No  Money  for  We  „ship  cod.  Post- 

paid  and  guarantee 

Schoenbom’s  Chicks  100 %  live  'leI'very  of 

our  active  husky,  pure 
bred  chicks  from  healthy  free  range,  bred  to  lay  flocks 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Fourteen  varieties.  Prompt 
shipment.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Get 
our  new  folder  with  lower  prices.  It’s  free. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY. 


335  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Phone  1603 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

From  Healthy,  High  Egg  Record  Free  Range  Flockt 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds; 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.C. 
and  R.C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,*  White,  Silver  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants, 
Sussex  and  Hamburgs. 

Prices  Reasonable  Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY, 

Esi.  1906  Box  <3.  tiffin,  f)Ky» 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Iltu 

MARVEL  POULTRT  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 


Per  100 

. . $11.50 

- 12.00 

- 12.00 

-  13.00 

- 14.00 

- 1  9.00 

- 11.50 

Circular — Order  early  lor  prompt 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Gnuapiaa,  Pa. 


English  White  Leghorns _ 

Brown  Leghorns _ _ 

Anconas  _ _ 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  __ _ 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp. 

Light  Mixed  _ 

Heavy  Mixed 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 
Usually  the  birds  forget  the  habit  by 
the  time  the  beaks  are  grown  out 
again,  but  the  “tipping”  may  have  to 
be  repeated  in  about  two  or  three 
weeks. 

After  the  birds  are  allowed  out  on 
range  there  is  usually  no  further 
trouble. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Lime  in  the  Poultry  House 

LIME  has  an  unquestioned  place  in 
the  sanitation  program  of  a  well- 
managed  poultry  farm,  but  that  place 
most  certainly  is  not  on  the  dropping 
boards.  Yet  we  often  hear  men  tell, 
with  an  air  of  pride,  that  they  always 
spread  lime  on  the  dropping  boards 
after  scraping  them  off.  Putting  on 
acid  phosphate  or  super-phosphate  as 
it  is  now  called  is  a  much  better  prac¬ 
tice.  Phosphate  will  absorb  moisture 
and  prevent  the  droppings  from  stick¬ 
ing  and  thus  make  the  process  of 
cleaning  easier,  and  it  will  do  it  as 
well  as  lime  will.  But  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  fact  is  that  the  nitrogen  in  the 
droppings  is  held  by  the  phosphate, 
but  is  released  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
by  the  lime.  The  ammonia  gets  into 
the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  birds  and 
probably  is  detrimental.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  of  so  much  value  when  re¬ 
leased  into  the  air  in  the  hen  house, 
as  when  released  as  ammonia  in  the 
soil.  Phosphate  is  the  one  thing  lack¬ 
ing  in  poultry  manure  to  make  a  first- 
class  fertilizer.  Here  are  some  inter¬ 
esting  figures: 

Composition  of  Manure 

Lbs.  per  ton 

Ammdnia  Phosphate  Potash 

Horse  . 

Cow  . 

Hog  . . . 

Sheep  . 

Hen,  (From 
Dropping 


16.0 

5.4 

11.5 

11.7 

3.4 

10.0 

9.2 

3.8 

8.4 

25.2 

8.8 

15.4 

32.0 

16.0 

18.0 

By  the  use  of  this  table,  and  know¬ 
ing  the  current  prices  of  these  three 
elements  in  commercial  fertilizers  one 
can  easily  figure  the  fertilizing  value  of 
manure.  For  example;  if  20  pounds  of 
ammonia  in  commercial  fertilizer  costs 
$3.00,  20  pounds  of  phosphate  $1.00, 
and  20  pounds  of  potash  $1.00,  then  a 
ton  of  poultry  manure'  from  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards  is  worth  $6.50  as  follows: 

32  pounds  ammonia . $4.80 

16  pounds  phosphate . 80 

18  pounds  potash . 90 

$6.50 

— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Poultry  Water er  from  Ford 
Fuel  Tank 

A  SUBSCRIBER  asks  how  he  can 
make  a  poultry  waterer  out  of  a 
Ford  round  fuel  tank.  There  are  two 
or  three  .  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done.  Perhaps  as  simple  a  way  as  any 
is  to  fasten  the  Ford  tank  solidly  on 
a  box  with  the  brass  fuel  line  dipping 
down  into  the  drinking  pan  and  with 
the  filling  cap  at  the  top  of  tank.  Now 
solder  shut  the  air  vent  hole  in  the 
filling  cap  or  plug  the  vent  hole  with 
heavy  roofing  cement  so  as  to  make 
it  air  tight.  Now  fill  the  tank  with 
water  and  screw  down  the  filling  cap 
until  it  is  air  tight.  Now  no  water  can 
run  out  of  the  fuel  line  into  the  drink¬ 
ing  pan  except  as  the  open  end  is  un¬ 
covered  and  air  can  escape  up  into  the 
tank. 

Another  way  would  be  to  plug  the 
opening  where  the  fuel  line  attaches, 
fill  the  tank  with  water  and  screw  in 
the  filling  cap  loosely,  then  lay  the 
tank  with  filling  opening  down  in  the 
poultry  drinking  pan,  so  that  the  fill¬ 
ing  hole  will  be  covered.  As  the  fowls 
drink  the  water  from  the  pan  and 
uncover  the  filling  hole,  a  little  air  will 
enter  the  tank  and  allow  a  little  more 
water  to  escape. — LWD. 


Valuable  Text  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only  !j 

Our  64-page  Year  Book  is  used  as 
supplementary  text  book  in  a  state  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  (name  on  request).  It 
tells  how  to  start  a  poultry  business 
safely,  how  to  plan  yards  and  build 
houses,  how  to  brood  chicks,  raise  pul¬ 
lets  and  get  an  even  flow  of  eggs  for  a 
fancy  trade.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
FREE  to  Eastern  Poultrymen:  Western 
poultrymen  pay  $1  per  copy.  Write  today 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

85  Forest  Street, 
Methuen,  Mass. 


LORD  FARMS 


n  A  fixr  #>g  T¥#S¥VO  hatched  by  the 
DAD  X  vl  UUR9  best  system  of 

i  Incubators  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  $14.00  per  100; 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants 
$20.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light 
Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks - 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _ 

Heavy  Mixed . . 

Light  Mixed _ _ 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


50  100  500  1000 

...$6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 
7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

14.00  67.50  1  30.00 

12.00  57.50  110.00 

9.00  45.00  85.00 

Prompt  shipment. 


_  7.25 

.  6.25 

_ _  5.00 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


rc 


to* 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  in  the 

finest  hatchery  equipment  available.  On 
our  own  Breeding  farm  we  trap-nest  the 
foundation  breeders.  Every  breeder  Blood- 
tested. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  with  a  guarantee  to  live.  Catalog  free. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  2C,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 


prepaid  Chicks 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Sek 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $12.00 

S.  C.  Reds _ _ _  15.00 

'Ac  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery, 


100% 
LIVE 
ARRIVAL 

Selected  and  In- 
100 

Barred  Rocks . $14.00 

Assorted  Chicks....  9.00 


Rl.  BOX  I. 
RICHFIELD,  PA 


Pennsylvania  State 
Supervised  Chicks 

Also  4-8  and  12  week  old  chicks. 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  IS,  RICHFIELD, Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. - $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. _  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds_ . .  14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mix . $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix . $12.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHIX 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  161,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  Sc  up. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 
Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Catalog  Free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 


BLACK  LEGHORN  & 
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Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _  $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _ _  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds . .  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ - _  11.00 

Light  Mixed_ _ _  9.00 

14c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  i',000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fIHGER 


LAKES  RECIO* 

bab/  CHICKS 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet’  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns.  Beds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Min- 
orcas.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  (O, 
NEWARK,  NEW  yORk 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

March  &  April  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) ......  $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  -  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds - -  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds -  2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  stoves  and  hoases.  Catalog 
FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

Aft  mure*  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
•  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 


All  Flocks  State  Supervised 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

„  25 

Barred  Rox  . $4.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..  3.50 

Heavy  Mix  . 3.50 

Light  Mix  . .  2.75 


CHIX 

50  100 

$7.50  $14.00 

6.50  12.00 

5.50  10.00 

5.00  9.00 


On  500  lots  '/2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  - $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red - $14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  - $11  per  100 

Light  Mixed  - $  9  per  100 

500  lots  l/2c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
8o  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool, Pa. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Bow  prices.  Write  now, 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free 

$12  Per  100;  $57.50,  500;  $110,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,Box3,Rickfie!d,Pa. 


Coolev  Chick sS'tn,ity  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 

^Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley.Frenchtown.NJ. 


'  FREE  ^ 

HILLPOT 

CHICK 

BOOK 


for  1030 


Contains  house 
plans,  feed  sched¬ 
ules,  rearing  charts, 
breed  qualifications, 
colored  pictures  —  a 
wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  poultry- 
men — free. 


Tells  about  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hillpot  Low- 
egg-cost  Breeds,  and 
how  others,  many 
without  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  are  making  big 
incomes  with  them. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Dept.  129,Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “The  1000  Red  chicks  are 
now  in  their  6th  week  and  my  loss  is  25,  exactly  2 y2%.” 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders.  Over  100  acres 
in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely.  Hatches 
every  week  in  the  year. 

New  circular  with  prices  is  ready.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 
Yoar  copy  is  free.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 


RED  BANK 

YEAR 


NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  50,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JER  SEY 


1 1  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
*  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rodcs,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes,  lie  and  op.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid., 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  j 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  2 04 Northampton.  BUFFALO,  ft.  7- 


FREE 

CHICK 

.BOOK, 


ler’s  thorobred' 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 


BABY 

CHICKS 


LOWER  PRICES  -  -  -  BETTER  CHICKS 


White  Brown  and  Buff  Lenhnrns  .  . 

50 

ion 

500 

loon 

$  6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$110.00 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  . . . _ . 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

120  00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  . .  . 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

Black  &  White  Minorcas.  White  Wvandnttp.s  .  , 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  . . 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks  .  . . . . 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  booklet  full  of  useful  information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon 
request.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  The  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n.  Kindly  order  your  chicks  early  so  that  we  have  a  chance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
,,  ying  strains  such ,as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishe!  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically, 
andsuperyised  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ' 
9c  and  up  Postpaid  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
tor  free  poultry  book  and  Prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ^ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE,  iSLIP,  L.  I„  NEW  YORK 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid 

JAS.  E,  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


▼ 

KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Keep  next  fall’s  laying  in 
mind  when  you  buy  baby  chicks 

Kerr  chicks  have  strength 
and  livability,  but  they  have 
more,  much  more.  They  have 
an  assured  laying  inheritance. 

Keep  this  in  mind.  It  is  a 
point  for  first  consideration. 
The  eggs  you  get  from  pullets 
next  fall  will  depend  on  the 
judgment  you  use  in  buying 
baby  chicks  now. 

Our  White  Leghorns  are 
rich  with  the  blood  of  hens 
with  records  up  to  294  eggs. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  carry  the 
blood  of  layers  with  records 
up  to  277  eggs.  Our  R.  I.  Reds 
with  records  up  to  300  eggs. 

Over  40,000  birds  in  our  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  tested 
for  B.  W.  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Flocks 
rigidly  culled 
for  size,  type, 
vigor  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Write  for  the  1930 
Chick  Book  giving 
prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,Frenchto-wn,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  IV.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  Pi.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  Pi.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Beds, 
Rocks.  Wyandottes,  14c  each; 
Light  Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  104 
Wharton,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $4.00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Buff  Orpingtons . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

White  Rocks . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Ail  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement 
Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 
TANCRED  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  EGGS.  SIZE  &.  VITALITY 

Free  range.  mountain-bred  220 -egg 
strain.  Hens  weighing  up  to  6^  lbs. 
mated  to  males  from  stock  with  pedi¬ 
grees  up  to  309  eggs.  No  lights  used. 
100%  live  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid 
$14  per  100;  $67.50  per  500;  $130  per 
1000.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  A,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PA. 


Kerlin’s  Leghorn  Chicks 

WORLD 


FAMOUS 


‘  Kerim- Quality”  Money* 

Making  S.  C.  W.  Leghorna 
Beantlfnl,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea 
Free.  Bgg  Contest  Winners.  Over  50,000  satisfied 

enstomers.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  now.  - 

Delivery  when  wanted.  FREE  STARTING  FEED.  Catalog  FBM  t 

Kerlin’*  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Bjx  35  Centre  Hall,  Pa* 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  extra-  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pav  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D  100%,  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


A  Specialized  Breeding  Farm  for  Wyc- 
koff-Tancred-Hambhn  ?t.rain  of  blood- 
tested  White  leghorn  Babv  Chicks  and 
10-12  week  pullets.  Also  Rocks,  Reds, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Send  for  2-color  cata¬ 
log,  details,  prices.  Hamblin  Hatcheries 
&.  Breeding  Farm.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


THE  HOOD  RED  BOOT 


Complete  Foot  Protection 
Solid  Comfort 
Long  Wear 


Here  is  a  rugged  farm  boot  that  you  can  wear  day  after  day  with 
extraordinary  ease  and  comfort.  Fits  perfectly  from  top  to  toe. 
Plenty  of  room  for  the  foot  with  a  snug  grip  at  the  heel  to  elimi¬ 
nate  slipping  or  chafing.  .  .  Uppers  of  extra  quality  Hood  red 
rubber — non-cracking — non-checking — long  wearing.  Made  in  all 
heights  from  knee  to  hip.  Identify  the  genuine  Hood  Red  Boot 
— and  all  boots,  arctics  and  rubbers  made  by  Hood — by  the 
Hood  Arrow  and  Hood  name  on  the  sole. 


Send  for  the  Hood  Booklet  on  Farm  Footwear 
HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Watertown,  Mass. 


A  sturdy  Hood  farm  arctic  for  wear  in 
snow,  mud.,  slush  and  wafer.  Water¬ 
proof,  comfortable,  easily  cleaned. 


HOOD  MAKES  CANVAS  SHOES  •  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  •  TIRES  j 
RUBBER  SOLES  AND  HEELS  •  RUBBER  FLOOR  TILING 


Mmmmm 


MEN  wanted  to  Join  our  School  of 
Tree  Surgery.  Good  pay  while  learning. 


We  have  openings  right  now  for  young 
men  ambitious  to  learn  a  splendid,  un¬ 
crowded  profession  with  a  real  future, 
good,  pay  and  unlimited  opportunity.  If 
you  are  between  18  and  30  years  old, 
single,  strong  and  willing  to  work,  we 
want  you  in  our  new  classes  in  Tree 
Surgery.  Write  for  full  information. 
Within  a  week  after  you  start,  we  pay 
you  good  wages.  All  instruction,  books 
and  tools  are  free.  You  earn  while  get¬ 
ting  your  schooling.  This  is  permanent, 
year-round  work,  under  the  direction  of 
the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert 
Co.,  the  fastest  growing  organ¬ 
ization  of  its  kind  today.  Write 
for  booklet,  “The  Bartlett  Way 
to  Success.”  Enroll  today. 


THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL 
of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co. 

Box  110  Stamford,  Conn. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washintton,  D.  C. 
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Washing  Dishes 

Betty  Tells  How  She  Does  It 


MAYBE  you  like  to  wash  dishes.  I’ll 
have  to  admit  that  I  really  don’t. 
One  day  when  I  didn’t  want  to  do  the 
dishes  I  told  mother  I  hated  them  and 
she  told  me  a  secret.  She  said  she  didn’t 
care  much  for  that  job  either,  but  that 
she  thought  it  was  lots  more  pleasant 
if  you  did  it  the  right  way.  I  said, 
"What  difference  does  it  make  if  the 
dishes  get  clean?  It  takes  so  long  to 
stack  them  all  just  so  and  to  scrape 
them  all  and  everything.” 

Then  mother  told  me  that  it  really 
saves  time  after  all  to  scrape  and  sort 
and  pile  the  dishes  neatly  before  you 
start  washing.  It  helps  a  lot  to  have 
the  sticky  bowls  and  kettles  soaking 
too.  So  I  learned  to  put  all  the  glasses 
near  the  pan  and  the  silver  next  and 
then  the  china  next  so  that  I  won’t  be 
getting  hold  of  things  in  the  wrong 
order.  Mother  says  that  some  one  who 
wanted  to  save  work  tried  out  ways  of 
placing  dishes  for  washing  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  if  you  are  right-handed  it 
saves  motions  to  place  the  dirty  dishes 
at  the  right  side  of  the  dish  pan.  Then 
you  take  a  dish  up,  put  it  in  the  pan, 
wash  it  and  place  it  in  the  rinse  pan 
to  the  left  with  the  left  hand. 

Then  it  makes  dish  washing  lots 
nicer  if  there  is  plenty  of  hot,  soapy 
water,  doesn’t  it?  I  like  soap  flakes 
best  because  they  make  the  water 
soapy  so  quickly. 

I  like  to  rub  the  glasses  till  they 
shine.  If  I  pile  the  china  dishes  in  the 
dish  drainer  and  pour  lots  of  hot  water 
over  them  and  let  them  drain,  they 
will  almost  dry  themselves. 

It  pleases  mothers  so  much,  I’ve 
found,  when  little  housekeepers  wipe 
up  the  tables,  put  everything  away, 
and  slick  up  the  kitchen. 

If  I  put  down  a  paper  before  I  be¬ 
gin  to  bake,  it  saves  me  lots  of  clean¬ 


ing  up  because  I  just  gather  up  the 
paper  and  stick  it  in  the  stove, 

I  hope  all  the  little  cooks  try  this 
second  year  to  learn  good  housekeep¬ 
ing,  too,  in  the  way  they  wash  up  their 
dishes. — Betty. 


Free  Award  Buttons  Now 
Ready 

NO  doubt  all  Little  Cooks  have  been 
at  work  on  the  recipes  in  Lesson  12 
which  appeared  in  the  February  8th 
American  Agriculturist.  Lesson  12 
marked  the  end  of  the  first  year’s 
course  of  lessons  in  cooking  and  all 
who  have  done  satisfactorily  every  re¬ 
cipe  in  the  whole  twelve  lessons  are 
now  entitled  to  the  free  award  button 
with  Betty’s  picture  on  it.  To  get  this 
attractive  button  which  you  would  be 
proud  to  wear,  first  be  sure  you  have 
done  every  recipe  and  second,  get  your 
mother  or  other  responsible  adult  to 
write  a  letter  to  Betty  saying  that  you 
are  now  entitled  to  the  first  year  award 
button. 

If  you  still  have  a  few  recipes  to  do, 
then  get  busy  as  fast  as  you  can  and 
complete  them  so  you  can  wear  a  but¬ 
ton.  Perhaps  some  of  your  little  friends 
have  not  had  a  Little  Recipe  Scrap¬ 
book  and  have  not  had  the  fun  of 
learning  to  cook  in  the  right  way.  We 
still  have  some  scrapbooks  with  the 
first  eleven  lessons  printed  in  them 
which  sell  for  25c.  It  wouldn’t  take 
long  for  a  little  cook  to  catch  up.  So 
tell  them  about  it,  they  can  win  the 
first  year  free  award  button  too  when 
they  complete  the  first  twelve  lessons. 
Requests  for  scrapbooks  and  buttons 
should  be  addressed  to  Betty,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Excellent  and  Modish  Styles 


JACKET  SUIT  NO. 
3290  is  a  lovely  style  for 
the  school  girl  and  is 
very  easily  made.  The 
bodice  affects  the  tuck-in 
style  and,  has  the  becom¬ 
ing  Peter  Pan  collar.  The 
jacket  is  underfaced  at 
front  and  rolls  into  revers 
with  an  attached  collar. 
Wool  jersey,  rayon  crepe, 
linen  or  pique  for  skirt 
and  jacket  with  blouse 
of  lighter  material  would 
make  a  highly  useful 
and  attractive  outfit.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  3  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  1 % 
yards  of  29-incli  light 
material  and  1%  yards 
of  29-inch  lining  and  % 
yard  of  18 -inch  contrast¬ 
ing  for  bow.  PRICE  13c. 


DRESS  PATTERN 
JO.  3293  is  an  excellent 
arly  spring  design 
uited  to  the  light  weight 
joolens  and  heavy  silks. 
Vie  side  pleats  in  the 
kirt,  the  belt  at  normal 
oaist  line  and  the  one- 
ided  cascading  rever  are 
'.istinctly  this  season’s 
ouch.  The  pattern  cuts 
n  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
md  46  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
tards  of  29-inch  material 
vith  %  yard  of  21-inch 
contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 


3299 


MORNING  FROCK 
PATTERN  NO.  3299  has 
a  simplicity  of  style  very 
suitable  for  the  house 
dress  and  yet  the  one¬ 
sided  effect  of  the  collar 
together  with  the  side 
drape  add  a  touch  of 
gracefulness  much  to  be 
desired.  The  new  rayon 
printed  materials ,  the 
percales ,  the  ginghams, 
shantungs,  etc.,  are  well 
suited  for  this  design 
which  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18, 
years,  36,  38,  40,  and  42 
inches  bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  Vi 
yard  of  27-inch  contrast¬ 
ing ;  and  1%  yards  of 
binding.  PRICE  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
irrectly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  spring  fashion  catalogues  and 
Idress  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 


To  end  a  stubborn  cough  quickly,  it  is 
important  to  soothe  and  heal  the  inflamed 
membranes,  get  rid  of  the  germs  and  also 
to  aid  the  system  inwardly  to  help  throw 
off  the  trouble.  .  . 

For  these  purposes,  here  is  a  home¬ 
made  medicine,  far  better  than  anything 
you  could  buy  at  3  times  the  cost.  From 
any  druggist,  get  2  y2  ounces  of  Pinex. 
Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  plain 
granulated  sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey 
to  fill  up  the  pint.  This  takes  but  a 
moment,  and  makes  a  remedy  so  effective 
that  you  will  never  do  without,  once  you 
have  used.  it.  Keeps  perfectly,  and  chil¬ 
dren  like  it. 

This  simple  remedy  does  three  necessary 
things.  First,  it  loosens  the  germ -laden 
phlegm.  Second,  it  soothes  away  the  in¬ 
flammation.  Third,  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the  bronchial 
tubes.  This  explains  why  it  brings  such 
quick  relief,  even  in  the  severe  bronchial 
coughs  which  follow  cold  epidemics. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form,  and  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  healing  agents  for  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  RehtSmg 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh's  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  youi 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  profit.  Be  your  own  boss. 
No  selling  experience  required.  We  supply 
everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Methods.  Profits  increase  every  month. 
No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Lowest 
prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Service. 
Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  business 
everywhere.  For  particulars  write. 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

Dept.  B-18  AGR  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FACTORY 
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New 

FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  5 
ments,  FREE  FREIGHT. 

200  stove, range  and  furnace  bargains^ 
Porcelain  enamel  ranges,  choice  of  5 
colors.  Oil,  gasoline,  gas 
6toves,  furnaces.  Cash  or 
terms. 24-hour  shipment.  30- 
day  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  6- Year  Guar¬ 
antee .  29  years  in  business. 
750,000  customers.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  toYou 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


Readers  Reply ,  Telling  How  They  Braid  Rugs 


THE  reader  who  requested  some  help 
to  keep  from  getting  her  rag  strips 
all  twisted  while  braiding  rugs  has 
been  bountifully  answered  by  her  fel¬ 
low  rug-braiders,  thanks  to  their  kind¬ 
ness  in  telling  how  they  do  theirs. 
There  is  a  whole  handful  of  letters  in 
reply  to  her  request  and  the  secret 
of  success  was  practically  the 
same  in  all  of  them.  The  secret  is 
this:  one  strand  must  be  short.  Some 
start  with  two  balls  of  strips  and  one 
short  strip;  others  never  use  a  strip 
over  two  yards  long  but  tack  strips 
as  they  go.  If  braids  are  sewed  into 
rug  shape  as  fast  as  a  yard  is  made 
it  is  easier  to  ease  them  into  shape 
around  the  turns  and  prevent  the  rug 
from  cupping.  If  care  is  taken  in  sew¬ 
ing  the  braids  together,  the  stitches 
need  not  show,  thus  making  the  rug 
reversible.  Joining  strips  on  the  bias 
and  turning  under  the  edges  of  strips 
also  help  to  make  a  neat  job. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
already  braided  rugs  and  those  who 
have  intentions  of  doing  so,  we  publish 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

rNGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HEAVY  CROCHET  COTTON— Suitable 
for  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.00  full 
pound;  6  pounds,  $5.00. 

PURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  un- 
equaled.  Send  10c  for  samples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No.  C.O.D. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  THREAD  CO. 

Beat  B-2  East  Hampton.  Conn. 


ENVELOPE  PURSE  NO.  B5376  comes 
stamped  on  canvas  with  sufficient  art- 
wool  to  complete  the  design  in  shades  of 
green  and  white.  The  package  also  con¬ 
tains  a  leatherette  strip  for  binding  edges, 
and  loop,  button,  rayon  taffeta  lining  and 
interlining.  Price  $1.10  each.  Order  from 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ar>e.,  New  York  City. 


the  following  letter  which  goes  con¬ 
siderably  into  detail.  It  tells  how  this 
reader  keeps  her  rag  strips  from  tang¬ 
ling  and  gives  additional  information 
about  braiding  rugs  in  general. 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

In  the  February  1  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  a  reader  wants  information 
about  braiding  rugs.  I  have  made  quite 
a  number  of  rugs,  all  kinds  and  all 
sizes..  Braided  rugs  I  start  by  sewing 
the  three  pieces  neatly  and  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  then  start  to  braid.  I  fasten  to 
something  to  hold  it  firm.  Then  when  I 
get  a  piece  braided  I  can  hold  it  be¬ 
tween  my  knees  or  fasten  it  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  till  I  get  quite  a  length 
braided.  I  find  it  much  better  to  sew 
the  rug  as  I  keep  on  braiding  because 
when  I  roll  the  braided  rags  into  a  ball, 
when  I  sew,  they  keep  on  twisting  or 
unrolling  all  the  time.  I  don’t  braid  so 
much  ahead  that  it  gets  tangled. 

When  braiding,  I  keep  three  lengths 
of  rags,  one  can  be  quite  long  but  the 
other  two  not  the  same  length.  I  sew 
them  together  as  I  braid  or  just  keep 
lapping  them  in  without  sewing,  but 
sewing  is  safer  as  then  they  cannot 
come  undone  so  easily.  I  use  the  same 
weight  material  in  all  three  strands  to 
keep  braid  even.  If  I  use  any  kind  of 
material  as  it  comes  along,  I  must  cut 


or  tear  the  thin  goods  so  much  wider 
to  make  the  same  thickness  as  the 
strands  I  am  using  or  the  rug  will  not 
look  right  when  done.  In  sewing  I 
must  get  the  knack  of  it,  to  sew  it 
even,  not  make  it  full  and  then  tight. 

A  round  one,  one  widens  all  along,  an 
oblong  one,  just  along  the  rounded 
ends.  If  I  see  it  is  too  tight  or  too  full 
I  rip  it  right  out  for  I  cannot  remedy 
it  easily  afterwards  and  it  won’t  lie 
flat.  Some  I  have  made  the  center  of 
carpet  by  just  sewing  the  braid  on  any 
shape  I  want  to  make  the  rug,  round, 
long,  square  or  oblong  and  kept  on  un¬ 
til  I  got  the  size  I  wanted.  If  I  use 
same  length  of  rags  in  braiding  all  the 
piecing  comes  in  a  lump;  it  should  look 
and  feel  as  if  it  were  a  continuous 
piece  of  cloth  being  braided. 

I  would  like  to  know  where  I  could 
sell  home  made  rugs,  braided,  crochet, 
bound,  hooked,  either  wool  or  rag,  and 
what  to  charge  for  them.  The  wool 
ones  I  know  because  I  must  buy  all  the 
material  but  to  get  a  sale  for  them 
is  the  problem.  It  takes  quite  some 
time  to  make  a  rug  and  it  is  not  so 
easy,  especially  cutting  the  rags.  I 
still  have  callouses  on  my  fingers  from 
it  and  have  not  worked  at  it  for  many 
months.  The  sewing  is  hard  on  one’s 
hands,  too,  for  I  use  strong  thread  and 
sew  it  closely.  There  is  nothing  meaner 
than  a  braided  rug  that  has  started  to 
tear  and  it’s  only  the  sewing  part  that 
gives  out  first.  I  find  it  easiest  to  sew 
the  braids  just  over  and  over,  not  a 
felling  stitch,  then  lay  on  floor  as  I 
go  along  to  see  how  I  am  coming  along. 
I  had  no  trouble  at  all  sewing  mine 
and  then  the  16th  rug  I  made  I  had  to 
rip  four  times  because  I  could  not 
make  it  lie  flat.  Several  of  my  friends 
got  the  rug  fever  when  I  was  making 
them  but  not  one  of  them  made  more 
than  two  and  some  never  finished  the 
first.  One  said  if  she  put  a  handle  on 
hers  she  would  have  a  basket. 

I  love'  to  make  rugs.  When  I  get 
started,  I  do  not  know  when  to  stop. 
I  have  so  many  other  things  to  do  that 
I  did  not  make  any  rugs  this  winter 
at  all  but  will  get  at  it  soon.  I  have 
a  whole  basket  of  rags  all  ready  right 
near  me  now*.  I  hope  you  get  along 
fine  with  your  rug  and  get  as  much 
pleasure  out  of  it  as  I  do.  When  I 
crochet  rugs  I  sew  all  my  rags  first 
and  wind  in  a  ball.  I  saw  a  request 
how  to  use  silk  stockings  for.  rugs. 
They  can  be  used  fqr  any  kind  of 
rugs,  by  just  cutting  in  different 
widths.  They  are  the  nicest  things  to 
work  into  rugs.  Stockings  are  easy  on 
the  hands  as  they  are  nice  and  soft 
and  pliable.  Mrs.  M.  C.  B. 


Plus  Jam 

ii  \  light  dessert  after  a  heavy  din- 
ner”  the  cook-books  counsel,  and 
common  sense  of  course  agrees  with 
them.  So  when  the  main  course  of  a 
company  dinner  was  roast  pork,  home 
made  cherry  ice  with  sponge  cake  was 
the  finish.  As  an  ice  melts  easily,  1 
made  mine  with  lemon  flavored  gela¬ 
tine,  to  hold  it  together,  and  added  to 
the  mixture  before  freezing,  a  jar  of 
my  best  cherry  preserves.  The  result 
was  a  delicious  water  ice  with  a  good 
“body”  to  it,  which  won  many  compli¬ 
ments. — A.  B.  S.,  Cal. 
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Do  your  hands  a  favor — and 

your  clothes,  too.  F els- Naptha  is  kind 
to  both!  It  is  gentle  and  safe — and 
it  brings  extra  help.  Plenty  of  naptha 
— the  cleanser  "dry  cleaners”  use — 
blended  by  our  special  process  with 
good  golden  soap.  Working  together, 
these  two  safe,  active  cleaners  loosen 
the  dirt  and  wash  it  away — and  all 
without  the  hard  rubbing  clothes 
aren’t  made  to  stand !  So  try  it  and 
learn  for  yourself  that .  . . 

( 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 


FELS-NAPTHA 


, 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


NATIONAL 


NOVELTY  CUT-OUT  PILLOW  AND  SCARF  NO.  C2431  comes  stamped  on  all 
wool  black  felt  ready  for  the  popular  cut  work  combined  with  simple  embroidery . 
Rauon  for  backing  up  the  cut  work  is  furnished  in  the  following  colors:  rose,  gold 

and  lavender.  Price  of  pillow  NO.  C2431  including 
rayon,  postpaid  to  any  address  is  $1.15.  Price  of  scarf 

to  match  18x50, 
$1.95  together 
with  rayon  for 
back  as  designed. 
Fast  color  em¬ 
broidery  floss  for 
completely  f  i  n- 
ishing  same  is 
25c  extra.  Order 
from  Embroidery 
Dept.,  Am  eric  an 
Agriculturist ,  461 
Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Saves  You  Money  on 

Farm  Lighting 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
NATIONAL  in  the  RED 
DRUM.  If  he  cannot 
supply,  write  us. 

National  Carbide 
Sales  Corporation 

342  Madison  Ave.,NewYork 
Coast  to  Coast  Service 


AT 

FACTORY 

PRICES 

Send  for 

FREE 

1930 

SAMPLE 

BOOK 


SHOWING  a  vast  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modeni, 
strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  borders — to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  and  hanging.  Large  double 
rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory  prices. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Dept.  A  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

ybr 


Yon  can  paperthe  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artisticwall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  baying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  nsnal  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil* 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  84.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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He  noticed,  up  a  street  to  the  west, 
the  lighted  sign  of  a  drug  store  and 
turned  up  that  way;  he  had  promised, 
he  had  recollected  now,  to  write  to  .  .  . 
those  in  Kansas — he  could  not  call 
them  "father”  and  "mother”  any  more 
— and  tell  them  what  he  had  discover¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  He  could*  not 
tell  them  that,  but  he  could  write  them 
at  least  that  he  had  arrived  safely  and 
was  well.  He  bought  a  postcard  in  the 
drug  store,  and  wrote  just,  "Arrived 
>  safely;  am  well”  to  John  Welton  in 
Kansas.  There  was  a  little  vending 
machine  upon  the  counter,  and  he 
dropped  in  a  penny  and  got  a  box  of 
matches  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

He  mailed  the  card  and  turned  back 
to  Astor  Street;  and  he  walked  more 
swiftly  now,  having  come  to  his  de¬ 
cision,  and  only  shot  one  quick  look 
up  at  the  house  as  he  approached  it. 
With  what  had  his  father  shut  him¬ 
self  up  within  that  house  for  twenty 
years  ?  And  was  it  there  still  ?  And  was 
it  from  that  that  Benjamin  Corvet  had 
fled?  He  saw  no  one  in  the  street,  and 
was  certain  no  one  was  observing  him 
as,  taking  the  key  from  his  pocket,  he 
ran  up  the  steps  and  unlocked  the  out¬ 
er  door.  Holding  this  door  open  to  get 
the  light  from  the  street  lamp,  he 
fitted  the  key  into  the  inner  door;  then 
he  closed  the  outer  door.  For  fully  a 
minute,  with  fast  beating  heart  and 
a  sense  of  expectation  of  he  knew  not 
what,  he  kept  his  hand  upon  the  key 
before  he  turned  it;  then  he  opened  the 
door  and  stepped  into  the  dark  and 
silent  house. 

CHAPTER  V 
An  Encounter 

Alan,  standing  in  the  darkness  of 
the  hall,  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his 
matches  and  struck  one  on  the  box. 
The  light  showed  the  hall  in  front  of 
him,  reaching  back  into  some  vague, 
distant  darkness,  and  great  rooms  with 
wide  portiered  doorways  gaping  on 
both  sides.  He  turned  into  the  room 
upon  his  right,  glanced  to  see  that  the 
shades  were  drawn  on  the  windows  to¬ 
ward  the  street,  then  found  the  switch 
and  turned  on  the  electric  light. 

As  he  looked  around,  he  fought 
against  his  excitement  and  feeling  of 
expectancy;  it  was— he  told  himself— 
after  all,  merely  a  vacant  house,  though 
bigger  and  more  expensively  furnished 
than  any  he  ever  had  been  in  except 
the  Sherrills;  and  Sherrill’s  statement 
to  him  had  implied  that  anything  there 
might  be  in  it  which  could  give  the 
reason  for  his  father’s  disappearance 
would  be  probably  only  a  paper,  a  re¬ 
cord  of  some  kind.  It  was  unlikely  that 
a  thing  so  easily  concealed  as  that 
could  be  found  by  him  on  his  first  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  place;  what  he  had 
come  here  for  now — he  tried  to  make 
himself  believe — was  merely  to  obtain 
whatever  other  information  it  could 
give  him  about  his  father  and  the  way 
his  father  had  lived,  before  Sherrill  and 
he  had  any  other  conversation. 

Alan  had  not  noticed,  when  he  step¬ 
ped  into  the  hall  in  the  morning, 
whether  the  hguse  then  had  been  heat¬ 
ed;  now  he  appreciated  that  it  was 
quite  cold  and,  probably,  had  been  cold 
for  the  three  days  since  his  father  had 
gone,  and  his  servant  had  left  to  look 
for  him.  Coming  from  the  street,  it  was 
not  the  chilliness  of  the  house  he  felt 
but  the  stillness  of  the  dead  air;  when 
a  house  is  heated,  there  is  always  some 
motion  of  the  air,  but  this  air  was 
stagnant.  Alan  had  dropped  his  hat 
on  a  chair  in  the  hall;  he  unbuttoned 
his  overcoat  but  kept  it  on,  and  stuffed 
his  gloves  into  his  pocket. 

A  light  in  a  single  room,  he  thought, 
would  not  excite  curiosity  or  attract 
attention  from  the  neighbors  or  any 
one  passing  in  the  street;  but  lights 
in  more  than  one  room  might  do  that. 

He  resolved  to  turn  off  the  light  in 


each  room  as  he  left  it,  before  light¬ 
ing  the  next  one. 

It  had  been  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a 
handsome  house,  if  he  could  judge  by 
the  little  of  it  he  could  see,  before  the 
change  had  come  over  his  father.  The 
rooms  were  large  with  high  ceilings. 
The  one  where  he  stood,  obviously  was 
a  library;  bookshelves  reached  three 
quarters  of  the  way  to  the  ceiling  on 
three  of  its  walls  except  where  they 
were  broken  in  two  places  by  door¬ 
ways,  and  in  one  place  on  the  south 
wall  by  an  open  fireplace.  There  was 
a  big  library  table-desk  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  and  a  stand  with  a  shad¬ 
ed  lamp  upon  it  nearer  the  fireplace. 
A  leather-cushioned  Morris  chair — a 
lonely,  meditative-looking  chair — was 


Only  after  discovering  two  long  tiers  of 
white  and  black  keys  against  the  north 
wall  did  Alan  understand  that  the 
switch  must  control  the  motor  working 
the  bellows  of  an  organ  which  had 
pipes  in  the  upper  hall;  it  was  the  sort 
of  organ  that  can  be  played  either 
with  fingers  or  by  means  of  a  paper 
roll;  a  book  of  music  had  fallen  upon 
the  keys,  so  that  one  was  pressed  down, 
causing  the  note  to  sound  when  the 
bellows  pumped. 

But  having  accounted  for  the  sound 
did  not  immediately  end  the  start  that 
it  had  given  Alan.  He  had  the  feeling 
which  so  often  comes  to  one  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  and  vacant  house  that  there 
was  some  one  in  the  house  with  him. 
He  listened  and  seemed  to  hear  another 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During,  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return, 

♦  *  *  *  * 

ft  ENJAMIN  CORVET,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sher- 
U  rill  and  Spearman,  quarrels  with  Spearman,  then  goes  to  the  home  of 
Sherrill  and  warns  the  latter’s  daughter  Constance  to  refuse  to  see 
Spearman  when  he  calls.  Corvet  then  writes  a  letter  to  one  Alan  Conrad 
a  Kansas  farm  boy,  summoning  him  to  Chicago,  inclosing  money  for  ex¬ 
penses.  After  mailing  the  letter,  which  he  tries  to  recover  from  the  mail 
box,  Corvet  disappears.  /• 

On  his  arrival  at  Chicago,  Conrad  is  met  by  Constance  Sherrill,  who 
tells  him  of  Corvet’s  disappearance.  Alan  is  bewildered.  Constance  and 
her  father  are  baffled  when  Alan  tells  them  he  knows  nothing  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet.  Mr.  Sherrill  then  reviews  his  lifelong  acquaintance  with 
Corvet.  Certain  facts  coincide  with  events  in  Alan’s  life.  Sherrill  shows 
Alan  three  pictures.  Alan  immediately  recognizes  them  as  snapshots  of 
himself  taken  at  three  different  times  in  his  boyhood.  Sherrill  then  tells 
him  he  (Alan)  is  Corvet’s  son  and  gives  him  the  deed  to  Corvet’s  lux¬ 
urious  home  in  the  exclusive  lake-shore  section  of  Chicago. 


by  the  stand  and  at  an  angle  toward 
the  hearth;  the  rug  in  front  of  it  was 
quite  worn  v  through  and  showed  the 
floor  underneath.  A  sympathy  toward 
his  father,  which  Sherrill  had  not  been 
able  to  make  him  feel,  came  to  Alan  as 
he  reflected  how  many  days  and  nights 
Benjamin  Corvet  must  have  passed 
reading  or  thinking  in  that  chair  be¬ 
fore  his  restless  feet  could  have  worn 
away  the  tough,  Oriental  fabric  of  the 
rug. 

There  were  several  magazines  on  the 
top  of  the  large  desk,  some  unwrapped, 
some  still  in  their  wrappers;  Alan 
glanced  at  them  and  saw  that  they 
all  related  to  technical  and  scientific 
subjects.  The  desk  evidently  had  been 
much  used  and  had  many  drawers; 
Alan  pulled  one  open  and  saw  that  it 
was  full  of  papers;  but  his  sensation 
as  he  touched  the  top  one  made  him 
shut  the  drawer  again  and  postpone 
prying  of  that  sort  until  he  had  looked 
more  thoroughly  about  the  house. 

He  went  to  the  door  of  the  connect¬ 
ing  room  and  looked  into  it.  This  room, 
dusky  in  spite  of  the  light  which  shone 
past  him  through  the  wide  doorway, 
was  evidently  another  library;  or  rath¬ 
er  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  origi¬ 
nal  library,  and  the  front  room  had 
been  converted  into  a  library  to  sup¬ 
plement  it.  The  bookcases  here  were 
built  so  high  that  a  little  ladder  on 
wheels  was  required  for  access  to  the 
top  shelves.  Alan  located  the  light 
switch  in  the  room;  then  he  returned, 
switched  off  the  light  in  the  front 
room,  crossed  in  the  darkness  into  the 
second  room,  and  pressed  the  switch. 

A  weird,  uncanny,  half  wail,  half 
moan,  coming  from  the  upper  hall, 
suddenly  filled  the  house.  Its  unex¬ 
pectedness  and  the  nature  of  the  sound 
stirred  the  hair  upon  his  head,  and  he 
started  back;  then  he  pressed  the 
switch  again,  and  the  noise  stopped. 
He  lighted  another  match,  found  the 
right  switch,  and  turned  on  the  light. 


sound  in  the  upper  hall,  a  footstep.  He 
went  out  quickly  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  looked  up  them. 

"Is  any  one  here?”  he  called.  "Is  any 
one  here?” 

His  voice  brought  no  response.  He 
went  half  way  up  the  curve  of  the  wide 
stairway,  and  called  again,  and  listen¬ 
ed;  then  he  fought  down  the  feeling 
he  had  had;  Sherrill  had  said  there 
would  be  no  one  in  the  house,  and 
Alan  was  certain  there  was  no  one. 
So  he  went  back  to  the  room  where 
he  had  left  the  light. 

The  center  of  this  room,  like  the 
room  next  to  it,  was  occupied  by  a  li¬ 
brary  table-desk.  He  pulled  open  some 
of  the  drawers  in  it;  one  or  two  had 
blue  prints  and  technical  drawings  in 
them;  the  others  had  only  the  miscel¬ 
lany  which  accumulates  in  a  room  much 
used.  There  were  drawers  also  under 
the  bookcases  all  around  the  room; 
they  appeared,  when  Alan  opened  some 
of  them,  to  contain  pamphlets  of  var¬ 
ious  societies,  and  the  scientific  cor¬ 
respondence  of  which.  Sherrill  had  told 
him.  He  looked  over  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  books  on  the  shelves — a  multi¬ 
tude  of  subjects,  anthropology,  explor¬ 
ation,  deep-sea  fishing,  ship-building, 
astronomy.  The  books  in  each  section 
of  the  shelves  seemed  to  correspond  in 
subject  with  the  pamphlets  and  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  drawers  beneath,  and 
these,  by  their  dates,  to  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  different  periods  during  the 
twenty  years  that  Benjamin  Corvet 
had  lived  alone  here. 

Alan  felt  that  seeing  these  things 
was  bringing  his  father  closer  to  him; 
they  gave  him  a  little  of  the  feeling  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  when  he  look¬ 
ed  at  his  father’s  picture.  He  could 
realize  better  now  the  lonely,  restless 
man,  pursued  by  some  ghost  he  could 
not  kill,  taking  up  for  distraction  one 
subject  of  study  after  another,  exhaust¬ 
ing  each  in  turn  until  he  could  no  long¬ 
er  make  it  engross  him,  and  then  ab¬ 


sorbing  himself  in  the  next. 

These  two  rooms  evidently  had  been 
the  ones  most  used  by  his  father;  the 
other  rooms  on  this  floor,  as  Alan  went 
into  them  one  by  one,  he  found  spoke 
far  less  intimately  of  Benjamin  Corvet. 
A  dining-room  was  in  the  front  of  the 
house  to  the  north  side  of  the  hall;  a 
service  room  opened  from  it,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  service  room  was 
what  appeared  to  be  a  smaller  dining¬ 
room.  The  service  room  communicated 
both  by  dumb  waiter  and  stairway 
with  rooms  below;  Alan  went  down  the 
stairway  only  far  enough  to  see  that 
the  rooms  below  were  servants’  quar¬ 
ters;  then  he  came  back,  turned  out 
the  light  on  the  first  floor,  struck  an¬ 
other  match,  and  went  up  the  stairs 
to  the  second  story. 

The  rooms  opening  on  to  the  upper 
hall,  it  was  plain  to  him,  though  their 
doors  were  closed,  were  mostly  bed¬ 
rooms.  He  put  his  hand  at  hazard  on 
the  nearest  door  and  opened  it.  As  he 
caught  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  air 
in  the  room — heavy,  colder,  and  deader 
even  than  the  air  in  the  rest  of  the 
house — he  hesitated;  then  witn  his 
match  he  found  the  light  switch. 

The  room  and  the  next  one  which 
communicated  with  it  evidently  were— 
or  had  been— a  woman’s  bedroom  and 
boudoir.  The  hangings,  which  were 
still  swaying  from  the  opening  of  the 
door,  had  taken  permanently  the  folds 
in  which  they  had  hung  for  many 
years;  there  were  the  scores  of  long¬ 
time  idleness,  not  of  use,  in  the  rugs 
and  upholstery  of  the  chairs.  The  bed, 
however,  was  freshly  made  up,  as 
though  the  bed  clothing  had  been 
changed  occasionally.  Alan  went 
through  the  bedroom  to  the  door  of 
the  boudoir,  and  saw  that  that  too  had 
the  same  look  of  unoccupancy  and  dis¬ 
use.  On  the  low  dressing  table  were 
scattered  such  articles  as  a  woman 
starting  on  a  journey  might  think  it 
not  worth  while  to  take  with  her. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  these  were 
the  rooms  of  his  father’s  wife. 

Had  his  father  preserved  them  thus, 
as  she  had  left  them,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  come  back,  permitting  him¬ 
self  to  fix  no  time  when  he  abandoned 
that  hope,  or  even  to  change  them 
after  he  had  learned  that  she  was 
dead?  Alan  thought  not;  Sherrill  had 
said  that  Corvet  had  known  from  the 
first  that  his  separation  from  his  wife 
was  permanent.  The  bed  made  up,  the 
other  things  neglected,  and  evidently 
looked  after  or  dusted  only  at  long 
separated  periods,  looked  more  as 
though  Corvet  had  shrunk  from  seeing 
them  or  even  thinking  of  them,  and 
had  left  them  to  be  looked  after  wholly 
by  the  servant,  without  ever  being  able 
to  bring  himself  to  give  instructions 
that  they  should  be  changed.  Alan  felt 
that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  father  never  had  entered  these 
ghostlike  rooms  since  the  day  his  wife 
had  left  him. 

On  the  top  of  a  chest  of  high  draw¬ 
ers  in  a  corner  near  the  dressing  table 
were  some  papers.  Alan  went  over  to 
look  at  them;  they  were  invitations, 
notices  of  concerts  and  of  plays  twenty 
years  old — the  mail,  probably,  of  the 
morning  she  had  gone  away,  left  where 
her  maid  or  she  herself  had  laid  them, 
and  only  picked  up  and  put  back  there 
at  the  times  since  when  the  room  was 
dusted.  As  Alan  touched  them,  he  saw 
that  his  fingers  left  marks  in  the  dust 
on  the  smooth  top  of  the  chest;  he 
noticed  that  some  one  else  had  touched 
the  things  and  made  marks  of  the 
same  sort  as  he  had  made.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  these  marks  startled  him;  they 
had  been  made  within  a  day  or  so.  They 
could  not  have  been  made  by  Sherrill, 
for  Alan  had  noticed  that  Sherrill’s 
hands  were  slender  and  delicately  for- 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Rocks,  Polish.  PAINE. 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 

SWISS  MONDAINE  PIGEONS— Jumbo  Squabbers 
Mated  pairs  $2.00;  unmated  pairs  $1.25.  A.  E.  SPEAR. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

GREAT  DANES  for  pals  and  protection.  Beautifully 
marked.  Harlequin  puppies,  male  or  female  $75  each. 
Also  Black  females  $35.  All  A.K.C.  eligible.  P ARM 
HOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
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Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $12. 00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  high  record 
hens.  All  males  in  breeding  pens  from  300  egg  stock. 
May  chicks  12c.  March  and  April  higher.  BLAINE 
WELLING,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  for  spring  delivery 
from  Certified,  Supervised  and  flock  matings.  B.  B. 
PEARSALL.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS.  BARRON  WHITE  Leghorns  and  Rocks. 
"Guaranteed”  heavy  layers.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W, 
KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks— Eggs — Chicks 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $14.00.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$12  00.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY. 
Liverpool,  Pa. 


KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  eolor,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  INCOR..  Box  458-D. 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 
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Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  U.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains— Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrytoen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314.  Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

TWENTY  REASONS  WHY  big,  hi-powered,  nature 
reared,  trapnested  leghorns  pay  best.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  R.  A. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  25S  egg 
record— Ledger-North  American  contest— winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER’S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian.  Pa. 

CHICKS  &  PULLETS  our  specialty.  From  a  proven 
tested  laying  strain.  (Trapnests  tell  the  story).  In  big 
type  leghorns  we  offer  thousands  of  chicks  of  200  to  291 
R.O.P.  egg  breeding  bloodlines  of  Barron  origin.  High 
quality  breeding  at  almost  half  price.  Write  for  our 
special  competition  offer.  Catalogue  free.  100%  guaran¬ 
teed.  FAIR  VIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Box  5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

CHICKS— S.C.  White  Leghorn.  S.C.  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Rocks  and  Reds.  Mist.  9c  and  up.  These'  Chix 
are  from  selected  parent  stock  of  free  range.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Get  my  prices.  JACOB 
NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McARsterville,  Pa. 


HICKORY  GROVE  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  15 
years  ideal  breeding  for  high  production  of  large  white 
eggs.  A  few  hundred  chicks  ready  March  5.  12  and  19 
If  "interested  in  quality  chicks  write  HICKORY  GROVE 
FARMS.  Rushville,  N.  Y.  New  York  State  Record  of 
Performance  Breeder. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Aneonas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs— big  discount 
if  ordered  now.  Sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  Winners  at  20  egg  Contests.  Egg  bred  for  30 
years.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog,  special  price  bulletin 
free.  Thousands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at  low  prices. 
GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union  Ave..  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


GIAI^T  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Chicks — Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 

Enteritis  Powder,  Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum,  Cresol 
Disinfectant,  Sterilac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck’s  Ver¬ 
micide  and  Suspensoid,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Peat  Litter,  Red 
Squill  Rat  Poison,  Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules. 
C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  KHODE  Island  Red  cockerels,  superb 
quality,  $3.50  and  $5.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
ROBERT  H.  PURVES,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.5. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured. 
FRANCIS  LEE.  Lowville.  N.  Y.  Route  1. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Red  cockerels,  fine 
large  birds  $5  each.  White  Muscovy  Ducks  $3.  Drakes 
$4.  Toulouse  Geese  $6,  no  ganders.  CHARLES  E. 
HALLOCK.  Mattituck,  New  York. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  males  with  quality 
at  their  best  and  still  prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your 
wants  in  this  line.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM. 
Plymouth.  N.  H. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  sired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER 
I  SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  and  female  collie 
I  puppies.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  Walton.  N.  Y. 

W.  HOLLAND  TOMS,  bred  from  first  prize  winners 
of  Madison  Square  Garden.  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

HEALTHY  i^UREBRED  MAMMOTH  bronze  turkeys. 

|  prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE.  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  hatched  from  15  lb. 
hens.  Substantial  discount  on  February  orders.  Writ* 
ELMER  BERRY.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington. 
Ohio. 


CHICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS:  9c  and  up.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 
Box  12. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAJisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— White,  Barred  and  Columbian 
Rocks  from  well  culled  high  production  flocks,  $13.00 
per  hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  catalog  and 
low  mixed  price.  PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS.  Beaver 
Springs.  Pa. 

CERTIFIED,  HUSKY  S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks  from 
husky  hens.  Good  even  color.  Trapnested,  pedigreed, 
high  producing.  Every  egg  produced  by  our  own  flock 
on  our  own  farm.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Phone  5  ring  4.  DONALD  L.  CROOKS,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 


TOM  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE.  Healthy  strong  birds, 
dark  bronze,  beautifully  marked.  MRS.  FREDERICK 
STEVENS,  West  Lake  Road,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  ganders,  large  mature 
breeders.  $5  and  $6.  Prize  winners.  P.  D.  KRAFT. 
Ithaca,  R.  D.  7.  New  York. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  males  23 
and  24  lbs.  May  hatched  from  18  and  21  lb.  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  ETHEL  MOSHER.  Low 
|  ville,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  GIANT  Bronze  Gobblers 
i  16-25  lbs.,  $10  to  $15.  Turkey  hens  12-14  lbs..  $7  to 
$8.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 

PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75.  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
|  COMPANY,  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
[  column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 

i  HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buck¬ 
wheat  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD. 
Valois.  N.  Y. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive 1  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE.  Route  A-l.  Tyrone,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Turkeys — Ducks — Geese 


'  txjrkeYS — PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  quality  lowest  prices  write 
WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY,  5  lb.  palls  prepaid  three 
zones.  One  90c;  two  $1.75;  twelve  $5.70;  twenty  $8.50; 
forty  $15.00.  HOMER  VAN  SCOY.  Candor.  N.  Y. 
VERMONT  HONEY— Finest  quality  5  lb.  pail  comb 
|  and  extracted.  Delivered  in  3rd  Zone  $1.20.  G.  B. 

I  PABMELEE,  Brandon,  Vt. 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE.  Lowville.  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Lubricate  the  Engine  in  Cold  Weather 
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By  Ray  Inman 
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WINTER  OH-  6WOOLO  EE  SUCH  THAT 
IN  COLO  WINTER  IT  IS* 

-LIGHT  ENOU6H  TO  PERMIT  PUMP  PRIMING.... „ 
-FLUID  ENOUGH  TO  DISTRIBUTE  THOROUGHLY 
-  HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  LUBRICATE  ALL  PARTS 

WINTER  OIL  SHOULD 
ALSO  BE- 

-EXPERIENCED  ENOUGH- 
TO  DO  FANCY  COOK  IMS 
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WHUMPIK. 


This  chart  was  compiled 
gy  ouR chart  compiler. 

OR  HEPRLEWHIR  p  CVWWoroPIK., 
PORING  A  VIOLENT  ATTACK  OP 
HALITOSIS.  VOU  CAW  USE  iT 
UNTIL  SOMETHING  BETTER-. 
TURNS  UP.  MAVgE  YOU  NEED 
A  NEW  CAR.  anVWAV  .  .  . 


-WILLING  ENCXJGH  TO 
DO  GENV  HOOSEWOeX- 


STC.OWG  ENOUGH  TO 
TAKE  IN  WASH  INKS 


SATISFIED  ENOUGH 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  WHAT 
HAPPENS  TO  YOUR  OIL  WHEN 
YOU  STEP  ON  THE  STARTER. 
AT  IO  BELOW  IERO,A.M. 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 


- - —  -swwbv,  AU.OI.  ICVC1VCU.,  CApe 

references.  BOX  40,  American  Agriculturist. 
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MICHAEL  KETCHAM,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
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with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


FARMS,,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Boston,  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


N.  Y. 


Terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


- - -  - wuuuj  UUOIUCOS  1U  a  &IUVV 

ing  and  prosperous  section  with  little  competition.  Gen 
eral  merchandise,  flour,  feed,  seed,  auto  accessories,  gas, 
oils  and  public  garage.  BOX  15,  American  Agriculturist! 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4 — $17.00  per  M; 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey-’ 
ville.  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Laceyyille,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN:  4,000  egg,  coal-heated 
Wishbone  Incubator.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

SURE  POP  RICE  CORN— 10  lbs.  $1.60.  delivered 
3rd  zone.  GEO.  BOVVDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

ACETYLENE.  Fixtures,  lighters,  catalogue  free.  Ex¬ 
change  old  for  up  to  date.  200  lb.  generator.  STANDISH 
LIGHTING,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


$1  RUBBER  STAMP,  with  name  and  address,  will 
keep  mail  out  Dead  Letter  Office.  C.  vV.  BROWN 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  NEW  Radio  sets  that  I  will  sell 
cheap,  in  fact  any  offer  will  be  considered.  L.  L. 
GLi )  I  )'j\  So.  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6 in.  $1.50.  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 

CHOICE  FLORIDA  ORANGES — Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $2.25  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  103,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roU.  Prints  3c  each. 
Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  5x7  enlargement  25c 
Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  mixed  hay,  quality  just  as 
represented.  Write  for  prices.  THE  CROSS  FARM 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
in 

nd 

BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH— Shines  aD  metals 
like  magic.  No  "Mussy"  liquids  powders  needed.  Agents! 
m.  Amazing  profits!  Whirlwind  seller.  25c.  Sample  Free. 
BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington,  Vt. 

oo]  RADIO,  TUBES,  SPEAKER,  batteries,  charger, 

len  Overcoat,  suit  of  clothes,  rifle,  Ford  Speedometer.  Dish- 
en,  washing  Machine.  Folding  Bath  Tub.  Sell  cheap  or 
en,  exchange  for  raw  furs.  Write  Box  324,  Lake,  New 
lire  York. 

is  WHITE  SPANISH  PEANUTS,  field  run  $3.75  per 

)ne  100  pounds.  Small  variety,  best  flavor  of  all  the  pea- 
ate  nuts.  Shellers  pay  more  for  this  variety  than  large 
ones.  No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  100  pounds. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman.  Ga. 

—  » 

“•  PATENTS 

it. 

es. 

LA  PATENTS— Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 

sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 

M  CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
f  73L  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

t  PRINTING— STATIONERY 

“  200  BOND  LETTER  HEADS  and  100  envelopes, 

printed  in  blue  ink  for  only  $1.00.  Copy  not  to  exceed 
three  lines.  Anything  in  printing.  THE  INDEPENDENT 
""  PRESS,  Mexico.  N.  Y.  Box  E-3. 

S 

a-  MAPLE  LABELS— Four  sizes:  $1.85,  $2.30,  $2.75, 

—  $3.00,  per  1000,  postpaid.  Particulars  free!  HONESTY 

l-  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 

21 

x?  75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid 

25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

n 

is  GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS — Beautiful  color  print  - 

i-  ing.  Guaranteed  stick  to  tin — never  peel  off.  Maple 

3.  product  price  lists.  Vauable  information  with  samples 

1.  mailed  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

n  SCHOOLS 

n  LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 

successful.  School.  BOX  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

r  OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  aU  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
n  illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6.  Guaranteed  cash  price. 

•  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

n 

v  WANTED  TO  BUY 

D 

WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
l  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  RAW  FURS,  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVA II 

A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

HUNDREDS  HAVE  SENT  us  their  discarded  jewelry, 
false  teeth,  bridges  and  crowns,  old  gold,  silver,  dia¬ 
monds,  platinum  and  antiques.  Why  not  mail  yours 
today?  Money  promptly  mailed.  Goods  returned  if 
offer  refused.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED:  16  to  20  young  cows  from  accredited  herd. 
Negative  to  the  abortion  blood  test.  Record  not  less 
t  hail  500  lbs.  butterfat  annually.  Give  lowest  prices.  1 
PETER  MADSEN,  It.  1,  Hobart.  N.  Y. 

1 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  percales,  ginghams, 
voiles,  etc.  4  yards  or  more  of  each.  Pay  postman  J 

$1.95  plus  postage.  All  wool  Jersey  54  inches  wide  $1.  £ 

Velour  assorted  colors,  suitable  for  pillows  and  rugs, 
all  sizes  4  pounds  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  C 
CO.,  95  B.  St.,  South  Boston.  Mass. 

7  POUNDS  OF  PATCHWORK  percales  $1.  3  pounds 
assorted  silks  $1.  3  pounds  blanket  remnants  $1.  Pay 
postman  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  or  velvets 

25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 

e 

COLONIAL  RUGS  and  carpets  made  from  your  rags.  q 
Also  Maysville  Guild  rugs  for  sale.  CHARLOTTE  REED, 

618  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  J 

TOBACCO  \ 

CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos,  postpaid  $1.  ^ 

SNELL  COMPANY,  Red  Lion,  Pa.  o 

LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality.  ,, 
Chewing,  5  pounds.  $1.50;  10.  $2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50,  U 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bard-  v 
well,  Kentucky.  o 

— -  —  — -  p 

FIFTY  7c  quality  cigars  direct  from  manufacturer.  q 
Invincible  shape,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Send  $2.12  postpaid.  7 
Smoke  15,  Not  satisfied  full  refund  guaranteed.  E.  M.  2$ 
WEAND,  2nd  Ave.,  Collegeville,  Pa.  h 
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One-Man  Attachments  for 
Crosscut  Saws 

OFTEN  it  becomes  very  desirable  to 
change  a  two-man  cross  cut  for 
use  by  one  man,  and  any  of  us  who 
have  tried  it  know  that  without  some 
special  device  one  man  cannot  use  the 
two-man  saw  because  of  the  excessive 
flapping  of  vibration  of  the  loose  end 
as  the  saw  is  drawn  towards  the  oper¬ 
ator.  There  are  simple  devices,  how¬ 
ever,  which  solve  the  problem  very 
satisfactorily. 

One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  first 
diagram  (D-617),  sent  in  by  one  of  our 
readers,  and  consisting  simply  of  a 
flexible  hickory  pole  about  one-inch  in 

fler/M  hickory  poke  ffor /4"/onger 

( /hart  now 

\  Saw  «S bf  d  "deep  — s 


where  the  average  farmer  can  conduct 
these  just  as  well  as  the  state  experts, 
If  farmers  need  fish  and  game  they  can 
raise  their  own  and  supplant  those 
which  the  State  now  claims.  This 
might  solve  the  contention,  and  offers 
a  brand  new  profitable,  paying  side¬ 
line  for  the  farmer. 

In  the  meanwhile,  farmers  in  the 
game  regions  are  finding  many  sympa. 
thizers  with  their  contention  that  the 
State  has  no  more  right  to  sell  some¬ 
thing  it  does  not  control— fish  and  game 
on  farm  lands — than  the  farmer  has  to 
sell  apples,  wheat,  corn  or  cattle  which 
he  does  not  own. 


-One  Man  Saw  fieilice-  & 6/7 


diameter  and  about  12  to  14  inches 
longer  than  the  saw  blade.  Each  end 
is  then  sawed  in  about  four,  then  wrap¬ 
ped  above  the  cut  with  broom  wire  or 
baling  wire,  and  then  slipped  over  top 
of  saw  blade  just  behind  the  handles. 
This  keeps  the  saw  from  buckling  or 
swaying  and  makes  a  faster  cutting 
and  more  satisfactory  outfit  than  a 
regular  one-man  saw. 

Another  very  simple  arrangement 
(E-627)  consists  simply  of  an  old  buck 
saw  frame  and  a  longer  stick  for  the 
middle  to  fit  the  length  of  your  five- 
foot  or  longer  saw.  Baling  or  other 

/  Old  Buck  3a  iv  frame 

Slick  for  T/ghfen/ng  Wire 


O-flake  3peaa/  LongJhck  Here 


'-—Long  Morrow  Jaw  Blade 

'Fuck  Frame  for  One  Man  Saw- 


0-627. 
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rigid.  The  reader  who  sent  it  in  has 


A  little  booklet  has  just  come  to  our 


This  little  booklet  can  be  secured  by 


- 7 - —  - - 

the  Sportsman 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


Clicking  the  turnstile  and  ringing 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
med;  Corvet,  too,  was  not  a  large  man; 
Alan’s  own  hand  was  of  good  size  and 
powerful,  but  when  he  put  his  fingers 
over  the  marks  the  other  man  had 
made,  he  found  that  the  other  hand 
must  have  been  larger  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  his  own.  Had  it  been  Cor- 
vet’s  servant?  It  might  have  been, 
though  the  marks  seemed  too  fresh 
for  that;  for  the  servant,  Sherrill  had 
said,  had  left  the  day  Corvet’s  disap¬ 
pearance  was  discovered. 

Alan  pulled  open  the  drawers  to  see 
what  the  other  man  might  have  been 
after.  It  had  not  been  the  servant;  for 
the  contents  of  the  drawers — old  brit¬ 
tle  lace  and  woman’s  clothing— were 
tumbled  as  though  they  had  been  pul¬ 
led  out  and  roughly  and  inexpertly 
pushed  back;  they  still  showed  the 
folds  in  which  they  had  lain  for  years 
and  which  recently  had  been  disar¬ 
ranged. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Cheerful  Workers  4-H  Club 

CHEERFUL  workers  4-H  club  of 
District  20,  Springwater,  N.  Y.  held 
their  meeting  at  the  school  house  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  January  24th  at  8:00.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent,  twenty  members  being  present 
Several  songs  were  sung  and  pledge  of 
allegiance  and  club  pledge  were  re¬ 
peated. 

The  Cheerful  Workers  hold  regular 
meetings  the  second  and  fourth  Fri¬ 
days  of  every  month.  They  have 
twenty-four  members  this  year.  Potato, 
poultry,  garden,  farm  shop,  home-mak¬ 
ing  are  their  projects. — Dorothy  Bid- 
lack. 


Dinner  pails  with  thermos  bottles  for 
a  hot  drink  or  a  hot  soup  are  in  style 
for  school  children  as  well  as  for  labor¬ 
ing  men. 


SIC  YOUR.  FRIENDS 
TO  TRY  TMIS  ONE 


I 


use: 

ONLY 
NINE.  MATCHES 
TO  MAKE 
THREE  SQUARES 


5cr£u  turn/- 


1 


2  3 


American  AgrA  Iturist,  February  22,  1930 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


More  Letters  from  Readers  ! 


MORE  readers  wrote  the  Service 
Bureau  during  January  1930  than 
during  any  other  month  since  Mr. 
Morgenthau  has  owned  the  paper.  In 
fact,  we  received  very  nearly  twice  as 
many  letters  as  we  received  during 
January  1929. 

As  you  may  imagine,  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  read  letters  asking  for 
aid  on  all  sorts  of  problems  and  it  is 
also  interesting  to  note  the  response 
which  our  efforts  get.  Quite  frequently 
a  subscriber  takes  us  severely  to  task 
because  we  are  unable  to  “deliver  the 
goods”  on  some  claim  that  is  several 
years  old,  because  we  cannot  secure 
the  return  of  money  invested  in  worth¬ 
less  stock  or  because  we  feel  his  claim 
is  not  justified.  On  the  other  hand, 
hundreds  of  letters  come  to  us  express¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  the  efforts  we  have 
made  to  help  subscribers. 

The  best  answer  to  the  question — 
“Do  subscribers  appreciate  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau?” — is  the  fact  that  the 
letters  asking  for  help  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased  year  after  year.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  us  to  re¬ 
port  this  increase  in  confidence  on  the 
part  of  our  subscribers  as  evidenced  in 
their  letters  to  us. 


Looking  a  “Gift  Horse”  in 
the  Mouth 


with  purchases  on  shoes  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  we  are  not  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  any  concern  that  mixes  up 
the  sale  of  goods  with  the  sale  of  stock. 
We  believe  that  goods  should  be  bought 
on  their  merit  and  that  stock  should 
be  bought  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
statements  appearing  in  this  company’s 
literature  should  make  anyone  hesitant. 
Here  are  two  examples: 

“I  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  make 
TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  within 
the  next  four  months  without  investing 
a  single  penny.” 

“This  PATENT  WILL  MAKE  MORE 
MILLIONS  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  THAN 
HENRY  FORD  DID  WITH  THE  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  .  .  .  AND  YOU  HAVE  A 

CHANCE  TO  SHARE  IN  THIS  MONEY 
WITHOUT  IT  COSTING  YOU  A  CENT.” 


Believing  Things  You  Can’t 
See 

Do  you  know  anything  about  •  the 
Radium  Ore  Revigorator  Company  of  San 
Francisco?  A  man  representing  such  a 
company  has  been  working  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  trying  to  sell  a  jar  for  drinking 
water  which  he  claims  charges  the  water 
with  radium  making  it  equal  to  any  of 
the  famous  hot  springs  of  the  world  and 
claimed  to  be  a  cure  for  many  ailments, 
such  as  rheumatism,  neuritis,  high  blood 
pressure  and  even  cancerous  conditions. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  an  accredited  con¬ 
cern  or  is  it  a  fake? 


WE  have  a  report  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Better  Business  Bureau  which 
says  that  sales  of  securities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Lock  Tip  Company  were  barred 
by  State  authorities  in  Ohio  in  1925,  in 
Massachusetts  in  September  1929  and 
prohibited  in  New  York  State  by  an 
injunction  granted  the  same  month. 

Possibly  the  company  is  still  legally 
entitled  to  “give  away”  stock  along 


WE  do  not  recommend  any  com¬ 
pany  that  advertises  any  sort  of 
a  radio-active  device.  Under  certain 
conditions  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
radium  has  some  curative  power  for 
certain  diseases.  We  think  it  unwise  to 
send  any  money  for  any  radio-active 
appliance  or  radium  treatments  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  advice  or  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  reputable  physician. 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  January,  1930 


Thomas  A.  Leet,  Tioga,  Pa.  — .  $  4.00 

(Pay  for  rabbits) 

A.  King,  Franklin  Depot,  N.  Y.  . 78.48 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Fred  W.  Jaeger,  R iegelsvi He,  Pa .  6.13 

(Refund  on  order) 

Chas.  Ladue,  Rexford,  N.  Y - - -  5.00 

( Claim  settled) 

Geo.  W.  Madigan,  Towanda,  Pa . . .  18.29 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Joseph  M.  Landers.  Whitney  Point.  N.  Y...  10.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

J.  H.  Daugherty,  Butler,  Pa . . .  5.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Chas.  Patrick,  Leicester,  N.  Y . .  17.14 

(Claim  settled) 

Wilson  R.  Hunt,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. . . 65 

(Claim  settled) 

G.  Wm.  Drake,  Skillman,  N.  J. - -  12.00 

(Pay  for  horse) 

Frank  J.  Coons,  Middleburg.  N.  Y .  19.50 

(Pay  for  butter) 

Mrs.  Ada  Warner,  Gallupville,  N.  Y...._ .  2.25 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Walter  W.  Yetter,  Newton,  N.  J .  16.95 

(Refund  on  order) 

Chas.  H.  Blackett,  Marlboro,  N.  Y .  15.00 

(Claim  settled) 

R.  W.  Strait,  Maryland,  N.  Y .  6.50 

(Refund  on  order) 

A.  J.  Craft,  Corfu,  N.  Y . . — .  40.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Thomas  Whitfield,  Anita,  Pa .  34.25 

(Claim  settled) 

Otto  Georgi,  Jr.,  Milford,  Pa . 3.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Frank  Haycock,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y _ _  50.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Sawyer,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. _  1.29 


(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  J.  Schenk,  Higgins,  Flemington,  N.  J.  .93 
(Refund  on  order) 

Robert  Caspary.  Huguenot,  N.  Y — . —  2.40 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Tuttle,  Watervilie,  N.  Y .  1.57 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Helen  Spencer,  Friendship,  N.  Y. .  3.15 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mr.  John  Bandel,  Shushan,  N.  Y .  22.47 

(Refund  on  order) 

J.  F.  Cobry,  Arcade,  N.  Y. . .  45.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

A.  Stewart  Aist,  Cheltenham,  Md.  - ,.  7.60 

(Pay  for  capons) 

S.  Frederick,  Elmhurst,  Pa. - - - . -  .93 


(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Marie  Smith,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  3.49 
(Refund  on  order) 

Walter  L'Homadieu,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  745 
(Refund  on  order) 


M.  L.  Neale,  Walton,  N.  Y . . .  20.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Fred  C.  Colburn,  Camden,  N.  Y . .  50.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

W.  C.  Barclay,  Haddonfield,  N.  J . . .  50.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Rev.  F.  W.  Cole,  Rummerfield,  Pa .  47.07 

(Pay  for  chickens) 

James  Petteys,  Greenwich,  N.  Y._ .  71.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Hageman,  Three  Bridges,  N.  J .  9.25 

(Refund  on  order) 

H.  C.  Bull,  Woodville,  N.  Y -  48.83 

(Refund  on  order)  , 


Total  $736.57 


Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 


Mrs.  Viola  Swehla,  High  Falls,  N.  Y, 
(Adjustment  on  order) 

A.  W.  Lasota,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Guy  H.  Lamphear,  Indian  Lake,  H.  X* 

(Order  filled) 

Burt  J.  Gerhart,  FreevUte,  N.  Y; 

(Order  filled) 

James  Gregory,  West  Chazy,  N,  Y, 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Merton  D.  Secor,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  plant) 

D.  Schuyler  Crosby,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Frank  W.  Fenby,  Reistertown,  Md. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Fred  D.  Davis,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Ignazio  Tollis,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

(Bill  of  sale  secured) 

C.  A.  Tuckey,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

(Exchange  on  order) 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Edwards,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 
(Order  filled) 


Mrs.  John  J.  Dickinson,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Mrs.  James  C.  Haxelton,  LaFeria,  Texas 
(Adjustment  on  order) 

R.  P.  Kitchin,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Mrs.  Ernest  Timm,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 
(Order  filled) 

F.  J.  Veritzan,  Jr.,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Riehle,  Hamburg,  N,  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Philip  Faigle,  Hiawatha,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Mrs.  Lottie  Tillinghast,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

C.  M.  Grist,  Woodhull,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted) 

L.  H.  Rowlings,  Rowlandsville,  Md. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Jack  Bernkraut,  Ellenviile,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 


West  Brookfield,  Mass. 

We  have  been  a  constant 
user  of  O-H  Co'ir-Tone  for 
over  seven  years.  It  has  kept 
\our  herd  of  thirty  cattle  in 
prime  condition  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  before  and 
after  freshening. — M.  B. 


YEAF5 

BEHIND 

IT 


Cow-Tone,  known  so  well 
as  1  an  unexcelled  conditioner 
for  milk-producing  cows,  was 
manufactured  for  distribution 
after  years  of  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  and  actual  tests. 
Now  it  is  regarded  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  tonic  for  cows. 


Cow-Tone  history  repre¬ 
sents  years  of  research  and 
labor  in  the  service  of  dairy¬ 
men.  The  result  is  a  prepa  ¬ 
ration  of  proved  value  and 
small  cost  that  we  guarantee 
to  give  satisfaction  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


Dairymen  have  used  it, 
with  success,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  this  is  the 
reason  so  many  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  testify  to  its 
merits. 


Coio-Tov.e  comes  in  four  sizes, 
50c,  $1.00,  $1^.50  and  $7.00 

Our  Husbands  Co. 

Lyndon,  Vt. 


COW-TONE 

Other  O-H  Products 

COWS’  RELIEF  OINTMENT  for  Udder  ahd 
Teats,  50c  and  $1.00. 

CALVES’  CORDIAL,  an  Intestinal  Astringent 
for  cows  and  calves,  50c. 

Sold  at  local  grain,  drug  and  general  stores 
or  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price. 


I  FREE.  Our  new  Illustrated  O-H 
Cow  Book  of  24  pages  contain  - 
•  ing  valuable  information  for 
1  dairymen  will  be  mailed  free  to 
)  any  address  on  request.  Fill  in 
j  coupon  below  and  mail  today. 

»  Name  . . 

I  Address . . - . 

A.  A. 


Highway  Under  Construction 


They  Are 
Not  Farmers 


Farmers  are  not  the  only  people  who  use 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows. 

Many  towns  and  cities  use  them  to  break 
up  hard  macadamized  roads. 

Since  a  macadam  road  is  harder  than  the 
hardest  soil  on  your  farm,  you  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  ‘"Cutaway”  will  do  your  work 
and  do  it  right. 

You  can  be  certain  that  it  will  penetrate 
deeper,  pulverize  finer,  cut  faster  than  any  other  harrow.  And  because  it  cuts  faster 
the  draft  is  lighter. 

Farmers  tell  us  that  their  “Cutaway”  Disks  easily  work  ground  that  other  harrows 


But 


o/t  scratch 

Phe  secret  is  in  the  Disk.  Every  genuine  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  is  made  of  cutlery 
>el,  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp.  , 

Gorging  puts  on  an  edge  that  stays  sharp  longer — an  edge  that  won’t  crack  or 
=ak  even  in  stony  soil. 

Gorging  is  the  reason  why  hundreds  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrows  are  still  work- 
l  today  after  20,  30,  even  40  years  of  service.  Every  Clark  “ Cutaway "  Disk  is  un- 

nditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years.  If  it  _  _ _ _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

xcks  or  breaks,  if  it  gives  unsatisfactory  t  ” 

rvice  it  will  be  replaced  free.  I  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

There’s  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Har-  . 
w  and  plow  for  every  farming  need.  | 
ru’ll  find  it  described  in  the  “Cutaway”  , 
italog.  Clip  coupon  for  your  FREE  copy  I 
id  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  l 
llage.” 


85  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book. 
•'The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.’' 


Name 


|  Address 


BskJSs? 


|f%SsC* 


^^~.  <*<£*** 
-  W&JS'&Z'  * * ,-;. 


<***'.«*«*  * 


G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash,  which  has 
successfully  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
chicks — and  proved  its  economy  to  thousands 
of  poultrymen  in  G.L.F.  Territory.  Notice 
above  that  last  year’s  formula  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  White  Fish  Meal,  which 
is  a  particularly  valuable  source  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein,  and  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  complete  vitamin  D 
protection. 


(J  The  open  formula,  recommended  by  the 
College  Poultry  Feed  Conference  Board,  shows 
that  the  necessary  ingredients  are  present  in  the 
proper  amounts — giving  chicks  all  the  proteins, 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  energy  producing  feeds 
they  can  use. 


<£  This  mash  is  completely  adequate  to  start 
chicks  and  keep  them  right  on  growing,  pro¬ 
ducing  superior  broilers  and  pullets  with  body 
size  and  reserve  for  the  strenuous  months  of 
egg  production. 

if  It  costs  several  dollars  less  per  ton  than  any 
commercial  mash  of  comparable  quality. 
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This  One  Man  and  His 
John  Deere  General  Purpose 


Cultivates  more  acres  a 
day  than  these  Four  Men 
with  Four  Cultivators 
and  Eight  Horses 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1935 

The  Outlook  for  Sheep 
and  Wool 

It  appears  that  the  high  point  in  the 
expansion  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  about  been  reached, 
There  are  now  as  many  sheep  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  as  at  any  time  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  factors  of 
supply  and  demand  point  towards  a 
lower  level  of  lamb  and  wool  prices 
during  the  next  few  years.  Present  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  1930  world  wool 
clip  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1928 
and  1929.  In  the  United  States,  wool 
production  increased  from  264,000,000 
pounds  in  1922  to  355,000,000  in  1929, 

Although  most  sections  of  New  York 
are,  in  general,  better  adapted  to  the 
production  of  whole  milk  than  wool  or 
lambs,  there  is  a  definite  place  for  a 
certain  amount  of  specialized  sheep 
production  in  this  State.  However, 
sheep  men  should  remember  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country  is  at 
the  highest  point  in  thirty  years  and 
that  the  trend  of  lamb  and  wool  prices 
will  probably  be  downward  for  the 
next  few  years. 


The  man  who  owns  a  John  Deere  General  Purpose  Tractor 
and  its  equipment  plugs  up  a  big  hole  in  his  bank  account — he 
needs  little  extra  help — he  saves  a  lot  of  money. 

In  cultivating  with  his  three-row  unit  he  covers  from  25  to 
40  acres  a  day.  He  does  more  work  in  a  day  than  can  be  done  with 
four  men  operating  single-row  outfits.  He  keeps  ahead  of  the 
weather  and  the  weeds. 

With  his  John  Deere  General  Purpose  three-row  planter  he 
plants  from  30  to  40  acres  a  day.  He  is  in  position  to  take  full 
advantage  of  good  days — to  the  extent  of  putting  in  extra  hours 
when  necessary. 

There  are  no  levers  to  operate  on  the  planter  or  cultivator — 
the  power  lift  on  the  tractor  does  this  work  for  him — a  touch  of 
the  toe  on  the  trip  button  and  up  come  planter  runners  or  culti¬ 
vator  rigs — another  touch  on  the  same  button  and  down  they  go 
to  work. 

This  man  cultivates  round  after  round,  hour  after  hour  with¬ 
out  stopping  his  tractor.  Think  of  the  time  and  the  labor  this 
feature  saves  him  every  day! 

What’s  more,  he  has  a  tractor  of  standard  design  that  does  all 
the  other  field  and  belt  jobs  equally  well  within  its  range  of  power. 

Here’s  truly  a  cost  reducer  that  is  changing  the  farming  pic¬ 
ture  for  thousands  of  row-crop  farmers. 

Get  This  Complete  Fact-Story 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  and  write  today  for  booklet 

containing  many  letters  from  General  Purpose  Tractor  users. 

Write  today  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  booklet 

GH-41. 
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Features  on  Tractor 

And  Its  Equipment 

Standard  conventional  tractor 
design.  Pulls  2-bottom  plow  with, 
two  wheels  in  furrow— easy  to 
guide — no  side  draft. 

Heavy-duty  two-cylinder  motor 
burns  low  priced  fuel  with  real 
•  economy. 

Take-up  in  every  joint  of  steering 
|  control. 

Roomy  platform  —  comfortable 
seat— operator  can  stand  up  or  sit 
down. 

Planter  forms  unit  with  tractor 
—compact— plants  within  6  rows  of 
end. 

Runners  operate  independently — 
insures  an  even  depth  of  planting. 

Doffer  button  releases  wire  at 
ends. 

Tension  meter  on  planter-wire 
stake  makes  a  good  check  possible. 

Cultivator  forms  unit  with  trac¬ 
tor-speed  of  tractor  controlled  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

Has  same  flexibility  as  three 
single-row  cultivators — does  uni¬ 
form  wcwk  in  uneven  ground. 

Depth  of  cultivation  changed 
from  seat  of  tractor. 

Each  rig  has  independent  depth 
adjustment. 

Rear  shovels  cultivate  out  the 
wheel  tracks. 

Power  driven  mower  cuts  from 
25  to  35  acres  a  day. 

Forms  unit  -with  tractor— quickly 
put  on  or  taken  off. 

Safety  lock  and  slip  clutch  pre¬ 
vent  breakage  in  rough  land. 


f  JOHN  DEERE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR 

|  Does  All  Farm  Work  Equally  Well  Within  Its 
\  Power  Range  Including  Planting  and  Cultivating  t 


Recently  Completed  and  the  Outstanding  Success  of  the  City 

The  Belvedere  Hotel 

48th  Street,  West  of  Broadway,  New  York  City 

TIMES  SQUARE’S  FINEST  HOTEL 

Large  single  rooms  11.6x20  with  bath  .  .  $4.00  per  day 
For  two  .  $5.00  .  .  .  twin  beds  .  $6.00 
Large  double  room,  twin  beds,  bath  .  .  .  $6.00  per  day 
Special  weekly  rates 

Within  convenient  walking  distance  to  important  business  centers 
and  theatres.  Ideal  transit  facilities.  450  rooms,  450  baths  .  .  .  Every 
room  an  outside  room— with  two  large  windows  .  .  .  Furnished  or 
unfurnished  suites  with  serving  pantries  $95  to  $150  per  month  .  .  . 


Moderately  priced  restaurant  featuring  a  peerless  cuisine. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request  CURTIS  A.  HALE,  Mgr.  Dir. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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seed  book, 

free... 

JAMMED  with  helpful 
ideas,  describing  hundreds 
of  fine  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  being  an  invaluable 
guide  to  Success,  Maule’s 
1930  Free  Seed  Book  will  help 

Yir'vy  you  have  a  Super-G  arden.  It  will 
'yy  show  you  how  to  get  the  results  that 
prize  growers  seek.  H 

Super-  Quality  Seeds  at 
the  Lowest  Prices 

Maule  Seeds  are  Pedigreed  by  a  53  year 
record  of  outstanding  quality.  They  are 
Scientifically  Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile, 
Abundant  Life.  They  are  Guaranteed  by  a 
Money  Back  Bond.  When  you  plant  Maule 
Seeds  you  plant  SUCCESS;  yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  seeds.  Write  for 
our  Free  Book  Today.  A  Post  Card  brings  it. 

WM.  HENRY  MALLE 

406  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Some  Facts  about  Sheep 

1.  Leading  breeds: 

54  per  cent  of  all  the  purebred  sheep  in  the 
United  States  are  of  the  medium-wool  breeds. 

42.2  per  cent  are  the  fine-wool  breeds 
3.7  per  cent  are  long-wool  breeds 

Of  the  purebred  animals,  Shrop- 
shires  made  up  31.5  per  cent;  Ram- 
bouillets  27.07  per  cent;  Merinos  15.17 
per  cent;  Hampshires  13.13  per  cent; 
Oxfords  4.20  per  cent;  Lincolns  3.51; 
and  then  follow  Dorsets,  Southdowns, 
Cheviots,  Leicesters  and  Suffolks  in 
the  above  order. 

2.  Sheep  for  meat: 

More  and  more  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  lamb  and  mutton  for  the 
table.  Lamb  is  the  meat  from  sheep 
under  one  year  old,  and  mutton  is 
meat  from  sheep  fully  one  year  old  or 
older.  Lamb  is  greatly  preferred  to 
mutton,  and  the  price  is  much  higher. 

3.  Wool  standards: 

The  official  wool  standards  in  the 
United  States  for  grades  of  wool  are: 

fine  low  Va  blood 

i/2  blood  common 

3/8  blood  braid 

>A  blood 

These  grades  are  named  in  the  order 
of  fineness,  “fine”  being  the  finest  and 
“braid”  the  coarsest. 

4.  Feeding;  mineral  requirements: 

Sheep  are  great  for  salt  and  it 
should  be  available  for  them  all  of  the 
time. 

When  fed  irregularly,  they  over-eat. 
They  also  need  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  which  must  be  added  to  the 
ration  when  legume  hay  is  not  avail¬ 
able. 

5.  Rations: 

Space  is  not  available  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  detail.  For  information,  write 
to  American  Agriculturist  or  your 
State  College  for  sheep  bulletins  giv¬ 
ing  rations. 

6.  Water: 

Sheep  frequently  suffer  from  thirst 
and  need  from  one  to  six  quarts  of 
water  daily,  depending  on  conditions. 

7.  Docking: 

Lambs  should  be  docked  and  cas¬ 
trated  at  a  very  early  age,  as  they 
bring  better  prices  on  the  market  and 
grow  more  rapidly  in  the  flock. 

8.  Lambing: 

A  good  sheepman  is  known  by  the 
care  he  gives  his  flock  at  lambing  time. 
It  is  a  night  and  day  business  and  the 
care  at  this  time  determines  the  num¬ 
ber  and  health  of  the  flock. 

9.  Sanitation: 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  is  their  proneness  to  disease. 
Fresh  pastures  are  very  important.  A 
change  of  pasture  every  two  weeks 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  pre¬ 
vent  parasitic  trouble. 
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Ahead  for  Farming 


American  Agriculturist,  March.  1,  1930 

What’s 

Outlook  for  Dairying 

The  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  dairy  outlook  is  the  increasing 
number  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Government  estimates  the 
number  of  cows  on  New  York  farms 
on  January  1,  1930,  was  3  per  cent 

larger  than  a  year  previous.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  yearlings  was  8  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year.  The  increase  in  cows 
and  heifers  was  much  the  same  in  all 
dairy  sections  of  the  country  and  in¬ 
dicates  a  tendency  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  products.  New  York 
dairymen  were  raising  168,000  yearling 
heifers  in  1926.  With  higher  prices  for 
milk  and  for  dairy  cows,  more  heifers 
were  raised  each  year.  The  estimate  of 
January  1,  1930  was  242,000.  This 

means  that  this  year  New  York  far¬ 
mers  are  raising  44  per  cent  more 
yearling  heifers  than  four  years  ago. 

The  price  of  dairy  cows  reached  the 
peak  during  1929  and  has  turned  down¬ 
ward.  As  the  number  of  heifers  being 
raised  in  nearly  all  dairy  States  is  in 
excess  of  the  number  normally  needed 
to  maintain  our  present  number  of 
cows,  the  price  of  dairy  cows  may  be 
expected  to  decline  for  several  years. 
With  the  prospect  of  declining  dairy 
and  beef  cattle  prices,  the  present  is 


Preliminary  reports  on  the  acreages 
that  growers  intend  to  plant  in  1930 
indicate  a  total  United  States  acreage 
about  6  per  cent  larger  than  the  3,370,- 
000  acres  harvested  in  1929.  If  the  in¬ 
tended  United  States  acreage  for  1930 
is  planted  and  a  yield  per  acre  in  line 
with  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years 
is  obtained,  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States  would  be  approximately 
425,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  has 
been  harvested  in  any  of  the  past 
seven  years  except  1928.  In  the  13 
southern  States,  an  acreage  of  nearly 
18  per  cent  more  than  that  harvested 
in  1929  is  now  planned. 

The  preliminary  reports  -indicate 
that  more  of  the  small  growers  than 
of  the  large  growers  are  planning  to 
increase  their  acreages  of  potatoes.  In 
view  of  the  present  high  price  of  seed 
and  the  probability  of  lower  prices  for 
potatoes  next  fall,  it  is  not  a  good 
year  for  farmers  who  normally  pro¬ 
duce  potatoes  for  family  use  only  to 
enter  into  commercial  production.  This 
appears  to  be  a  year  when  it  will  pay 
growers  more  than  ever  to  restrict 
plantings  to  good  potato  soils. 

Reports  of  stocks  on  hand  in  the  19 
surplus  States  on  January  1,  1930, 
showed  a  total  of  74,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  hand  as  compared  with 
110,000,000  bushels  a  year  previous; 
thus  indicating  a  more  favorable  mar¬ 
ket  outlook  than  last  year. 


a  good  time  to  cull  thoroughly  and  to 
sell  the  discarded  stock  while  the  price 
of  cow  beef  is  still  relatively  high.  The 
time  is  also  favorable  for  eradicating 
tuberculosis  and  abortion  from  herds 
because  of  the  expected  increased  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  selling  surplus  stock  except 
from  clean  herds.  Only  the  best  calves 
from  the  best  cows  and  good  sires 
should  be  raised  this  spring.  With  milk 
prices  lower  than  last  year,  more  far¬ 
mers  will  find  it  advantageous  to  feed 
milk  to  veal  calves  so  long  as  the  price 
of  veal  stays  high.  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  calls  for  greater  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  more  careful  planning  for 
the  future. 

Returns  from  New  York  crop  repor¬ 
ters  indicate  that  the  percentage  of 
their  cows  freshening  during  the  fall 
months  of  September,  October,  and 
November,  increased  from  23  per  cent 
in  1928  to  27  per  cent  in  1929.  Around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  fluid-milk  area 
the  increase  in  fall  freshening  was 
particularly  marked.  As  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  prices  were  generally  disappoint¬ 
ing  some  shift  back  toward  spring 
freshening  is  probable.  If  this  shift 
does  take  place  and  prices  continue  low 
this  spring,  a  decrease  in  fall  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  looked  for  in  spite  of  the 


1923  to  1927.  The  New  York  State 
farm  price  has  fluctuated  much  more 
in  recent  years  than  has  the  average 
United  States  price. 

On  the  strength  of  the  exceptionally 
high  price  received  in  the  last  two 
years,  growers  in  the  late  States  are 
likely  to  be  considering  a  material  in¬ 
crease  in  their  1930  cabbage  acreage. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
the  low  yield  per  acre  in  1929  that 
was  responsible  for  good  cabbage 
prices  rather  than  a  small  acreage. 
Even  if  growers  planted  no  greater 
acreage  in  1930  than  in  1929,  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  would  lower  the  New  York 
farm  price  materially  below  that  of 
1929. 

ONIONS 

Because  of  a  small  crop  and  high 
prices  in  1928,  growers  in  the  northern 
States  increased  their  acreage  in  1929 
about  17  per  cent.  A  large  yield  per 
acre  on  a  greatly  increased  acreage 
resulted  in  a  record  production.  With 
an  average  yield,  a  15  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  from  tiie  1929  acreage  would  give 
a  production  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years.  Notwithstanding 
alternate  years  of  increase  and  de¬ 
crease  in  onion  acreage  the  trend  has 
been  upward.  The  downward  trend  in 
prices  of  the  past  several  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  acreage  increased  at 
too  rapid  a  rate. 


increase  in  the  number  of  cows  on 
farms. 

The  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  butter 
during  the  last  few  months  has  been 
due  chiefly  to  a  temporary  decrease 
in  consumption  that  has  resulted  from 
the  unsettled  business  situation.  The 
amount  of  milk  used  in  manufactured 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States 
was  about  the  same  in  1929  as  in  1928. 
Creamery-butter  production  increased 
about  2  per  cent,  and  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  increased  about  8  per 
cent,  but  cheese  production  declined 
about  14  per  cent.  Butter  storage 
stocks  on  September  1,  1929,  were 
more  than  double  those  of  the  previous 
year,  and  in  November  and  December 
the  wholesale  price  of  92  score  butter 
was  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound  lower 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1928. 


The  Poultry  Situation 

With  cold-storage  holdings  now  only 
half  as  large  as  a  year  ago  and  indica¬ 
tions  for  a  good  storage  demand  this 
spring,  the  outlook  is  for  egg  prices 
to  hold  up  fairly  well  in  spite  of  some 
increase  in  supplies. 

With  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
chickens  raised  in  1929,  and  a  corres¬ 
pondingly  larger  number  of  chickens 
available  for  market,  and  larger  cold- 
storage  holdings,  poultry  prices,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1930,  probably  will 
remain  below  levels  prevailing  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1929. 

Present  indications  are  for  a  level 
of  prices  for  poultry  feeds  during  the 
first  half  of  1930  not  very  different 
from  those  prevailing  in  1929,  but  pro¬ 
bably  there  will  be  increased  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  make  savings  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  cash  discounts. 

On  December  1,  the  average  number 
of  birds  in  laying  flocks  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  was  somewhat  larger 
than  on  December  1,  1928.  The  largest 
increase  was  reported  for  the  North 
Atlantic  States  where,  in  December 
1929,  numbers  were  7  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1928. 

The  storage-egg  situation  has  been 
a  favorable  market  factor  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1929.  Holdings  on 
January  1,  1930,  were  only  710,000 
cases,  or  50  per  cent  less  than  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1929,  and  42  per  cent  less  than 
the  five-year  average. 

The  number  of  chickens  raised  in 
1930  and  the  prospects  for  favorable 
returns  for  eggs  and  poultry  next  fall 
depend  in  part  on  weather  conditions 
in  the  spring  months,  but  as  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  generally  favor¬ 
able  egg  prices  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  towards  larger  flocks.  The 
poultry  industry  is  also  making  rapid 
progress  in  efficiency  of  production 
and  this  means  an  increasing  difficulty 


Prospects  for  the  Cash  Crop  Grower 


in  1930 

in  maintaining  the  former  spread  be¬ 
tween  feed  prices  and  egg  prices  and 
consequently  diminishing  returns  to  the 
inefficient  producer  who  fails  to  cull 
and  to  raise  only  well-bred,  early 
hatched  stock. 


The  Outlook  for  Horses 

The  cycle  of  horse  prices  has  appar¬ 
ently  passed  bottom  and  started  up 
again.  The  present  age  of  the  average 
New  York  farm  horse  is  between  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourteen  years.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  average  age  of  our  horses 
has  been  increasing  for  several  years, 


Let  the  Facts  Guide  You 


ON  this  page  we  have  given  you 
at  a  glance  a  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  farm  and  market 
situation,  including  what  lies 
ahead  for  the  coming  year  for 
nearly  every  farm  enterprise  in 
which  eastern  farmers  are  en¬ 
gaged.  On  account  of  shortage 
of  space,  one  or  two  discussions, 
including  the  outlook  for  hay  and 
vegetable  crops  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue. 

We  earnestly  urge  you  to  take 
the  few  moments  necessary  to 
study  these  facts,  sincerely  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  here  set  forth  may  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  during  the 
coming  year.  The  material  is  re¬ 
liable,  coming  from  no  less  au¬ 
thority  than  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  a  summary  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  outlook  for  the  whole 
United  States  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  adapted  to  eastern 
agriculture  by  Dr.  Warren’s  de¬ 
partment.  In  other  words,  these 
facts  are  applied  to  conditions  in 
your  own  nearby  markets  and  on 
your  own  farms. 
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the  inventory  value  of  horses  on  New 
York  farms  increased  from  $109  per 
head  on  January  1,  1927  to  $128  per 
head  on  January  1,  1930.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  New  York  State  farm  horses 
are  so  advanced  in  age  that  they  will 
have  to  be  replaced  during  the  next 
few  years  and  many  of  the  horses  now 
on  farms  are  too  fight  to  be  adapted 
to  modem  farm  machinery. 

Although  New  York  State  is  not  a 
horse  producing  section,  with  the  pres- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  Outlook  for  the  Fruit  Grower 


BEANS 

No  radical  change  in  the  total  New 
York  State  bean  acreage  seems  desir¬ 
able  in  1930.  The  outlook  for  pea  beans 
and  red  kidneys  in  New  York  State  is 
more  favorable  than  for  yellow  eyes 
or  Perry  marrows.  This  is  due  primar¬ 
ily  to  the  more  restricted  outlook  for 
the  latter  two  varieties. 

Prospects  for  a  good  return  on  pea 
beans  in  1930  will  depend  upon  the 
foreign  crop  and  on  possible  changes 
in  the  bean  tariff. 

CABBAGE 

With  the  relatively  fight  holdings  of 
old  cabbage  and  the  reduced  acreage 
in  the  southern  areas,  the  present 
prospect  is  favorable  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  remainder  of  the  1929 
crop. 

The  United  States  plantings  of  late- 
or  main-crop  cabbage  in  1929  were  in¬ 
creased  12  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  but  the  average  yield  per  acre 
was  the  lightest  in  eight  years,  which 
kept  production  down  to  a  fairly 
moderate  volume  The  average  farm 
price  for  the  late  States  declined  about 
13  per  cent  below  1928  but  has  still 
been  the  second  highest  price  since 
1921  and  about  70  per  cent  above  the 
average  of  yearly  prices  for  the  period1 


Indications  are  that  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  State  will  see  no 
worse  conditions  than  have  occurred 
in  the  past  few  years.  However,  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  no  better  for  the  grow¬ 
ers  whose  returns  have  been  low  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  varieties,  or  because  of 
poor  location  with  respect  either  to 
soil,  markets,  or  climate. 

In  the  barreled-apple  States,  princi¬ 
pally  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland  area, 
recent  plantings  have  been  fairly 
heavy.  The  plantings  in  New  York 
show  a  decided  increase  in  the  dessert 
type  of  apple  varieties,  such  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Cortland.  Recent  plantings 
show  a  relatively  higher  proportion  of 
Rhode  Island  Greening  to  Baldwin 
trees  than  formerly. 

The  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  marketing  season  is  rather 
favorable  except  that  owing  to  lower¬ 
ed  consumer  purchasing  power,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  large  a  seasonal 
advance  as  was  expected  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season. 

PEACHES 

The  number  of  peach  trees  of  bear¬ 
ing  age  in  the  United  States  is  still 


so  great  as  to  make  possible  heavy 
production  and  an  unfavorable  mar¬ 
keting  situation  during  the  next  few 
years.  In  1929,  the  small  United  States 
crop  was  due  chiefly  to  adverse  weath¬ 
er  conditions.  In  the  South,  the  peak 
of  production  has  been  reached  and 
the  trend  is  expected  to  be  downward 
until  after  heavy  planting  is  renewed. 
In  California  the  indicated  trend  in 
production  of  cfing-stone  canning  var¬ 
ieties  is  upward  for  the  next  few  years, 
whereas  the  production  trends  of  free¬ 
stone  varieties  is  expected  to  decline. 
In  most  other  peach-growing  areas  on¬ 
ly  moderate  changes  in  production  are 
in  prospect. 

In  view  of  the  general  situation, 
commercial  plantings  of  peaches  in 
New  York  State  appear  to  be  justified 
only  where  unusually  favorable  soil 
and  climate  and  local  market  condi¬ 
tions  exist.  Indications  are  that  earlier 
varieties  will  continue  to  have  advan¬ 
tage  in  local  markets. 

GRAPES 

With  favorable  weather  the  United 
States  grape  acreage  is  still  large 
enough  to  produce  a  crop  of  sufficient 


size  to  cause  difficult  marketing  condi¬ 
tions.  Growers  in  New  York  should 
not  plant  new  acreage  unless  they  are 
located  in  a  district  well  adapted  to 
grape  production,  and  with  very  favor¬ 
able  marketing  conditions. 

Eastern  grapes  sold  at  prices  only 
slightly  higher  in  1929  than  in  1928, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
large  decrease  in  the  production  in 
California  and  a  smaller  crop  in  the 
eastern  States.  This  indicates  a  lower 
demand  for  grapes. 

Grape  acreage  in  California  has  ap¬ 
parently  reached  its  peak.  The  average 
production  of  grapes  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years  was 
2,347,000  tons.  About  88  per  cent  of  this 
was  produced  in  California  and  less 
than  4  per  cent  was  produced  in  New 
York.  Until  there  is  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  bearing  acreage  of  grapes 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  little  hope 
of  much  improvement  in  the  New  York 
grape  industry. 

PEARS 

Pear  growers  face  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  competition  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 

now  grown. 
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Feeding,  Breeding  and  Weeding  the  Herd 


Information  About  Dairy 
Breeds 

Holsteiu-Friesian 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
this  cow  are  her  size,  ability  to  give 
large  quantities  of  milk  with  an  aver¬ 
age  fat  content  of  3.5%,  her  capacity 
to  consume  and  make  use  of  large 
quantities  of  farm  roughage,  and  her 
ruggedness  and  strength  of  constitu¬ 
tion.  She  is  easy  to  raise  from  calf- 
hood  and  easy  to  manage.  Color  is 
about  one-half  black  and  one-half 
white. 

Jersey 

The  Jersey  cow  is  smaller  and  does 
not  produce  as  much  milk,  but  the 
milk  is  richer  in  butter-fat.  Jersey 
milk  averages  5.4%  butterfat  and  the 
lovers  of  the  breed  claim  that  she  is 
the  most  economical  producer  of  but¬ 
ter-fat  and  that  is  why  many  of  them 
are  found  in  the  butter  producing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Their  color  is 


Feed  a  Complete  Ration 


If  the  ration  is  short  one  milk-making 
ingredient  the  cow  makes  milk  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ones  that  are  abundant. 


fawn-like  in  appearance,  varying  from 
a  yellow  to  a  brown.  White  markings 
are  common. 

Guernsey 

The  most  noted  characteristic  of  the 
Guernsey  is  the  rich  yellow  color  that 
this  breed  gives  to  its  milk  and  milk 
products.  They  do  not  produce  as  much 
milk  as  Holsteins,  but  they  are  not  far 
behind  in  butter-fat  because  their  milk 
is  richer — about  5%  fat.  Color  varies 
from  a  light  fawn  to  a  reddish  fawn, 
splashed  with  white. 

Ayrshire 

Ayrshire  cows  are  good  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  their  milk  having  about  4% 
butter-fat.  They  are  strong  and  lively. 
A  point  made  much  of  by  Ayrshire 
breeders  is  their  ability  to  graze,  as 
they  are  somewhat  more  active  than 
cows  of  other  breeds  and  will  range 


over  rough  pastures.  Color  is  white  or 
red  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Brown  Swiss 

This  breed,  though  small  in  number, 
is  increasing  in  popularity.  Body  is 
large  and  well-rounded  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole  animal  shows 
a  strong,  healthy  individual,  an  easy 
keeper  and  a  strong  breeder.  Long¬ 
life  and  hardiness  are  strong  charact¬ 
eristics.  They  are  good  milk  producers, 
which  contains  about  4%  fat. 

Milking  Shorthorn 

This  breed  is  a  dual-purpose  breed 
as  they  are  used  to  produce  beef  and 


also  to  produce  milk  and  butter-fat. 
Therefore,  the  ideal  type  of  this  breed 
does  not  go  to  the  extreme  dairy  type. 
Colors  are  the  same  as  for  beef  short¬ 
horn;  white,  red,  white  and  red,  and 
red  roans.  Butter-fat  will  test  about 
4%.  - o  ^  . - 

How  to  Tell  a  Good  Cow 

The  only  way  to  tell  a  good  cow  is  by 
her  performance. 

The  milk  scale  and  record  cards  are 
still  the  only  absolutely  reliable  means 
of  finding  out  the  real  value  of  a  cow. 
But  when  records  are  not  available, 
certain  physical  points  furnish  a  fairly 
good  indication  of  a  cow’s  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  ability. 

The  main  points  are: 

1.  Large  feed  capacity. (Large  barrel) 

2.  Dairy  temperament. 

(Wedge  shaped  body) 

3.  Well-developed  udder. 

4.  Good  blood  circulation. 

5.  Strong  constitution. 

Large  Feed  Capacity 

Milk  is  made  out  of  feed.  A  cow  can’t 
make  a  lot  of  milk  unless  she  has  a 


large  feed  capacity,  so  that  she  can  eat 
and  digest  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
making  material.  The  ribs  should  be 
well  sprung  and  far  apart,  the  back 
should  be  wide  over  the  loins,  and 
there  should  be  a  great  depth  from 
chest  to  udder. 

Dairy  Temperament 
The  so  called  “wedge  shaped”  body 
is  probably  next  in  importance.  The 
first  wedge  to  look  for  is  from  the  side. 
The  other  wedges  should  be  seen  look¬ 
ing  at  the  cow  from  the  rear  and  from 
the  above,  the  one  at  the  rear,  having 
its  broad  side  at  the  top  and  its  point 
at  the  bottom.  The  wedge  from  the  top 


of  the  cow  should  have  its  point  toward 
the  neck. 

A  Good  Udder 

Milk  is  made  in  the  udder  and  a  cow 
with  one  or  two  under-developed  quar¬ 
ters,  with  an  udder  poorly  hung  in  the 
rear,  or  with  one  cutting  off  short  in 
the  front,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very 
good  producer. 

Good  Blood  Circulation 
Milk  is  made  by  the  milk  glands, 
from  material  taken  from  the  blood.  A 
good  blood  circulation  means  a  rapid 
and  constant  flow  of  milk  making  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  intestines  throughout 
the  body  and  particularly  to  the  milk 
glands.  The  milk  veins  on  a  cow’s  belly 
are  a  good  indication  of  the  blood  cir¬ 
culation.  These  veins  should  be  long 
and  crooked  and  run  far  forward  from 
the  udder.  They  should  also  be  quite 
prominent.  A  well  veined  udder  is  also 
a  good  indication  of  good  blood  cir¬ 
culation. 

Good  Constitution  and  Health 
There  are  many  points  to  look  for  in 
connection  with  good  constitution  and 
health,  but  the  following  are  particul¬ 
arly  important.  A  deep  chest  means  a 
good  lung  capacity.  A  smooth,  glossy 
coat  means  that  all  of  her  internal 
organs  are  functioning  well.  A  soft 
and  pliable  skin  tell  the  same.  A  bright 
eye  and  wide  muzzle  are  other  good 
points.* 

How  to  Balance  a  Ration 
for  Cows 

The  following  is  a  short  method  of 
balancing  rations  for  cows,  taken  from 
Warren’s  Farm  Management: 

Low  Protein  Group 
Corn  Buckwheat 

Oats  Hominy 

Wheat  Dried  Beet  pulp 

Barley  Corn  and  Cob  meal 

Rye 

Medium  Protein  Group 
Wheat  bran  Cotton  seed  feed 

Mixed  Wheat  feed  Pea  Meal 

Standard  W.  Mids  Cull  Beans 

Flour  W.  Mids 

High  Protein  Group 
Linseed  oil  meal  Gluten  feed 

Cotton  seed  meal  Buckwheat  mids 

The  ordinary  grain  feeds  may  be  di¬ 

vided  into  three  groups,  low  protein 


Normal  Growth  of  Dairy  Heifers  in  Weight  and  in  Height* 


Ayrshire 

Holstein 

Jersey 

Months 

Weight 

(Pounds) 

Height 

at 

withers 

(Inches) 

Weight 

(Pounds) 

Height 

at 

withers 

(Inches) 

Weight 

(Pounds) 

Height 

at 

withers 

(Inches) 

■Rirth 

69 

128 

218 

286 

336 

406 

456 

533 

560 

604 

759 

90 

157 

55 

105 

174 

260 

340 

407 

456 

503 

533 

572 

716 

2 . 

29 

33 

36 

38 

39 

40 

42 

42 

43 

45 

47 

47 

48 

32 

29 

4 . 

249 

36 

33 

6 . 

349 

39 

36 

8 . 

425 

42 

39 

10 . . 

501 

43 

41 

12 . 

558 

44 

42 

14 . 

596 

46 

43 

16 . 

643 

47 

44 

18 . 

686 

47 

45 

24 . 

841 

49 

47 

30 . 

1021 

51 

48 

36 . 

52 

48 

48 . 

53 

49 

♦Table  adapted  from  Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  W.  A.  Henry  and  F.  B.  Morrison. 


(less  than  12%)  Medium  protein  (be¬ 
tween  12  and  24%)  and  high  protein 
(over  24%). 

Heavy  feeds  are  in  dark  faced  type. 
Light  weight  feeds  in  ordinary  type. 

Mixed  hay,  corn  silage,  corn  stalks 
or  fodder  are  similar  in  composition.  If 
one  low  protein  feed,  one  medium  pro¬ 
tein  feed  and  one  high  protein  feed  are 
mixed  in  equal  weights,  the  mixture 
will  be  a  well  balanced  ration  to  feed 
with  the  above  roughages.  For  the  sake 
of  variety  it  is  desirable  to  use  at  least 
three  feeds. 

An  ideal  ration  should  weigh  one  lb. 
per  quart.  To  secure  this,  the  mixture, 
should  contain  at  least  one  light  weight 
feed  (printed  in  ordinary  type). 

A  dairy  cow  in  full  milk  should  have 
all  the  hay  and  silage  she  will  eat  and 
if  4%  milk  or  richer  should  have  one 


When  properly  cooled 

;  % 

When  NOT  properly  cooled 

/ 

a 

This  diagram  shows  the  effect  of 
cooling  on  the  growth  of  bacteria.  At 
the  top  one  bacterium  multiplied  to  S 
in  milk  kept  at  SO °  Fahrenheit  for  24 
hours.  Below,  one  bacterium  multiplied 
into  thousands  when  kept  at  70°  for 
24  hours. 


pound  of  grain  for  each  3-3%  lbs.  of 
milk  she  produces.  A  cow  giving  milk 
with  less  than  4%  fat  should  have  one 
lb.  of  grain  for  each  3% -4  lbs.  of  milk. 
If  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  used,  less 
high  protein  feeds  are  needed. 


Average  Weight  of  Feed 
Stuffs 

One  One 
Quart  Pound 


Feeding  Stuff  Weighs  Measures 
Pounds  Quarts 

Corn,  whole  _  1.7  0.6 

Corn,  meal . 1.5  0.7 

Corn,  bran  _ 0.5  2.0 

Corn  and  cob  meal _  1.4  0.7 

Gluten  meal . 1.7  0.6 

Gluten  feed  _ 1.3  0.8 

Germ  meal  _ 1.4  0.7 

Wheat,  whole  . 2.0  0.5 

Wheat,  ground  .  1.7  0.5 

Wheat,  bran  . . .  0.5  2.0 

Wheat  middling  (stand)..  0.8  1.3 

Oats,  whole _  1.0  1.0 

Oats,  ground  .  0.7  1.4 

Rye,  whole . . 1.7  0.6 

Rye,  meal . 1.5  0.7 

Rye,  bran  . 0.6  1.8 

Rye,  middlings  . 1.6  0.6 

Barley,,  whole  .  1.5  0.7 

Barley,  meal  . ....  1.1-  0.9 

Buckwheat  ,...| . /  1.4  0.7 

Buckwheat  middling _  0.9  1.1 

Soybeans  - 1.8  0.6 

Alfalfa  meal  - 0.6  1.7 

Molasses  _ _ 3.0  0.3 

Linseed  meal,  old  process  1.1  0.9 

Linseed  meal,  new  process  0.9  LI 

Cotton-seed  meal  -  L5  0.7 


Quantities  of  Roughage  and 
Grain  to  Feed 

1.  Under  most  circumstances  the 
cow  should  be  fed  all  the  roughage 
that  she  will  eat  up  clean,  adjusting 
grain  ration  to  milk  production.  Only 
when  the  cow  tends  to  become  overfat 
should  quantity  of  roughage  be  re¬ 
stricted. 

2.  A  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in 
proportion  of  1  lb.  to  each  3  pints  or 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily  by  cow,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  a  cow  producing  a  flow 
of  40  lbs.  or  more,  when  ration  can  be 
1  lb.  to  each  3%  or  4  lbs.  of  milk.  An 
even  better  rule  is  1  lb.  of  grain  each 

( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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How  to  Get  Better  Crop  Y  ields 


The  Best  Crop  Varieties  for 
New  York 

Why  waste  the  season’s  work  and 
great  expense  by  using  poor  seed? 
Every  state  now  has  tested  and  proven 
seed  available  to  suit  the  particu¬ 
lar  soil  and  climate  conditions  of  that 
state. 

The  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
makes  some  recommendations  for  New 
York  and  vicinity.  Many  of  these  var¬ 
ieties  are  suitable  for  other  eastern 
states.  When  in  doubt,  consult  your 
own  experiment  station  or  College  of 
Agriculture.  Here  are  the  suggestions 
for  New  York: 

1.  OATS: — Cornellian — grey  kernelled 
with  high  percentage  of  meat;  it  is 
widely  adapted. 

Ithacan — the  best  white  oats  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  , 

Upright — stiff  strawed;  use  only 
where  oats  usually  lodge. 

2.  BARLEY: — Alpha — two-rowed;  best 
variety  for  general  use. 

3.  SOY  BEANS: — Wilson  and  Black 
Eyebrow  are  the  best  varieties  for  hay 
or  silage. 

4.  SPRING  WHEAT: — Huron  is  high 
yielding,  but  bearded  Marquis  is  the 
best  beardless  variety. 

5.  CORN  FOR  SILAGE— For  the  high¬ 
er  elevations  and  for  the  lower  eleva¬ 
tions  where  silage  with  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  grain  is  desired,  Cornell  11  is 
best 

6.  WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES: 

—Superior  for  silage  up  to  elevations 
of  1,000  to  1,200  feet  except  in  extreme 
northern  New  York. 

7.  RED  CLOVER: — Buy  only  high 
quality  red  clover  seed  from  sources 
that  will  guarantee  that  the  seed  was 
grown  in  the  extreme  northern  United 
States,  excepting  western  Oregon. 

8.  ALFALFA: — Use  Grimm  alfalfa, 
either  registered  or  certified  and  avoid 
any  seed  without  trustworthy  guaran¬ 
tees  that  it  is  Grimm. 


Recommended  Varieties  of 
Garden  Seeds 

The  following  suggestions  made  by 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 
do  not  begin  to  cover  the  many  good 
varieties  that  will  do  well.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  the  recommendations  in  the 
seed  catalogs  of  the  reliable  seed  com¬ 
panies.  For  the  names  of  such  com¬ 
panies,  see  the  guaranteed  advertise¬ 
ments  in  American  Agriculturist  col¬ 
umns. 

Here  are  some  proven  varieties 
known  to  be  good: 

BUSH  BEANS: — Stringless  Green- 
pod  and  Bountiful  for  greenpodded 
snaps;  Pencil  Pod  for  wax  snaps; 
Dwarf  Horticultural  for  green  shelling. 
Lima  beans:  Fordhook. 

POLE  BEANS: — Kentucky  Wonder 
and  Scotia  for  green-podded  snaps; 
Golden  Cluster  for  wax  snaps;  Horti¬ 
cultural  (pole)  and  White  Runner  for 
green  shelling. 

LETTUCE: — Mignonette  and  Delic¬ 
acy  are  superior  early  head-lettuce  var¬ 
ieties.  Prizehead  is  an  excellent  leaf 
variety. 

CABBAGE: — Golden  Acre  and  Cop¬ 
enhagen  for  early,  Glory  for  midsea¬ 
son  Danish  Ballhead  for  late. 

SPINACH: — Of  the  true  spinach 
varieties,  King  of  Denmark  and  Long 
Standing  Bloomsdale  remain  in  table 
condition  longer  than  most  others.  New 
Zealand  spinach  is  recommended  for 
all  summer  use. 

CHARD: — Lucullus  is  the  kind  most 
grown.  Try  Silver  Leaf  or  some  other 
flat-stemmed  variety  for  a  change. 

MUSKMELON : — Golden  Champion, 
if  your  growing  season  is  very  short. 
Emerald  Gem  is  a  little  later.  Bender’s 
Surprise,  large,  later,  but  still  medium 
early.  As  the  colored  gentleman  says, 
“It  sho’  is  noble  rations.” 

PEPPERS: — Harris’  Earliest,  rather 
small,  very  reliable  and  prolific;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder,  large,  meaty  and  sweet. 


CUCUMBER:— Woodruff’s  Hybrid 
and  Davis  Perfect  are  good  varieties 
for  slicing.  Chicago  Pickling  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Pickling  are  good  for  what  their 
name  implies. 

CELERY  .-—Golden  S  e  1  f-Blanching 
for  fair  quality  and  easy  blanching; 
Emperor  not  so  easily  blanched,  but  of 
very  superior  quality. 

PEAS: — Surprise  for  early.  Gradus, 
Pioneer,  Blue  Bantam,  Laxtonian,  and 
Laxton’s  Progress  are  good  second- 
early  sorts.  Alderman  and  Telephone 
are  popular  late  tall-growing  varieties. 

SWEET  CORN:— Gill’s  Early  Mar¬ 
ket,  a  white  com  almost  as  early  as 
Alpha,  and  much  larger.  Sunshine,  a 
yellow  sweet  corn  earlier  than  Golden 
Bantam  and  at  least  almost  as  good. 
Golden  Giant  is  a  later  yellow  variety. 

ASPARAGUS:- — Mary  Washington, 
one-year  roots. 

SQUASH: — The  old  Hubbard  is  hard 
to  beat  for  a  winter  squash,  but  some 
think  Delicious  better. 

CARROT: — Nantes  for  table  quality, 
markedly  superior  to  Chantenay  and 
Danver’s  Half  Long,  but  not  so  heavy 
a  yielder. 

ONIONS: — Ebenezer  from  sets  will 
please  most  home  gardeners.  Ebenezer 
is  too  late  for  seed-grown  onions;  use 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  instead.  How 
about  planting  a  few  perennial  Egyp- 


How  to  Grow  Alfalfa 

1.  Use  a  hardy  variety — grimm,  On¬ 
tario  variegated  or  northern  grown 
Common. 

2.  Inoculate  the  seed. 

3.  Lime  the  soil  (ask  your  ,  county 
agent  to  test  the  soil  for  lime  require¬ 
ment  ) . 

4.  Prepare  the  land  thoroughly  and 
seed  between  June  15  and  July  1. 

5.  Sow  on  well  prepared  soil  only. 

6.  Topdress  new  seeding  with  man¬ 

ure  or  superphosphate  (superphos¬ 
phate  will  give  less  trouble  from 
weeds. )  \ 

7.  Do  not  cut  too  close  in  the  fall. 
Allow  the  seeding  to  go  into  the  win¬ 
ter  with  a  6-inch  growth. 


Why  Grow  Sweet  Clover 

1.  It  is  a  high-yielding  pasture  crop. 

2.  It  is  a  nutritious  feed  high  in  pro¬ 
tein. 

3.  It  supplements  the  regular  pas¬ 
tures  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  short 
and  of  little  value  when  sweet  clover 
it  at  its  best. 

4.  It  is  valuable  as  a  green  manure. 
'  5.  It,  no  matter  how  grown  and  used, 
increases  the  available  nitrogen  supply 
of  the  soil  and  otherwise  improves  the 
land  so  that  all  crops  following  are 
benefited. 


How  to  Manage  Sweet 
Glover 

1.  The  crop  may  be  pastured  lightly 
during  the  fall  where  good  soil  condi¬ 
tions  have  favored  a  large  growth.  Too 
close  grazing  under  less  favorable  soil 
conditions  may  reduce  the  yield  the 
second  season. 

2.  It  may  be  cut  for  hay  but  the 
stubble  should  not  be  left  too  short. 
The  fall  growth  of  new  sweet-clover 
seedings  is  better  for  hay  making  than 
any  other  produced  by  the  plant. 

Second  Season 

1.  The  crop  may  be  pastured  closely 
the  entire  season. 

2.  It  may  be  pastured  in  early  spring 
while  the  regular  pastures  are  getting 
a  good  start;  after  a  period  ot  rest,  a 
crop  of  hay  may  be  cut. 

3.  It  may  be  pastured  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  and  then  allowed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  seed. 

4.  Sweet  clover  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  until  in  full  bloom  or  even  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  when  it  may  be  made  into  sil- 


tian  or  tree  onions?  Perhaps  a  neigh¬ 
bor  can  let  you  have  a  little  clump  this 
spring.  If  not,  seedmen  sell  the  sets  in 
late  summer  and  early  fall 

TOMATOES: — Bonny  Best  and  John 
Baer  for  main-crop  in  most  parts  of 
New  York.  Earliana  is  earlier  but  not 
so  good.  Marglobe  is  later  than  Bonny 
Best  and  Stone  later  still,  too  late  for 
most  of  New  York  state. 

BEETS: — Crosby’s  Egyptian  for 
early  use,  Detroit  Dark  Red  for  main- 
crop  and  canning. 


Why  Use  High  Grade 
Seed  Potatoes 

THE  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  per  acre  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  is  very  much  lower  than 
in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  outside  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lower  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  is  that  less 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  seed.  Good  seed  is  one  of  the 
determining  factors  in  the  production  of 
maximum  crops  of  potatoes. 

The  use  of  high-grade  seed  would  in¬ 
crease  the  returns  from  the  potato 
crop  of  the  country  by  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  quality  of  the  seed  may  be  im¬ 
proved  through  the  removal  of  all  dis¬ 


age.  Any  growth  occurring  after  silage 
harvest  may  be  grazed  off. 

Note:  Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial  and 
nearly  always  completely  dies  out  at 
the  close  of  the  second  season. 


How  to  Prevent  Glover 
Failure 

Have  soil  tested — When  clover  fails 
or  is  only  a  partial  success,  the  soil 
should  be  tested  for  its  lime  require¬ 
ment.  This  service  can  be  obtained 
through  the  county  farm  bureau,  or 
your  state  college  of  agriculture.  The 
amount  of  lime  recommended  should  be 
applied  and  harrowed  into  the  soil  after 
the  land  is  plowed  for  the  nurse  crop. 

Use  hardy  seed — Hardy  strains  of 
red  clover  seed  produced  in  northern 
United  States  or  Canada  should  be 
used.  Seed  should  be  purchased  only 
from  reliable  dealers  who  will  guarantee 
the  seed  as  to  source  and  origin.  Bright, 
plump  seed  is  not  always  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  may  be  poorly  adapted  to  New 
York  conditions. 

Use  proper  fertilizer — Apply  300  to 
400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the 
acre  for  the  grain  crop  with  which  the 
clover  is  seeded.  If  the  soil  is  very 
sandy  a  light  application  of  50  to  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre 
in  addition  to  the  acid  phosphate  may 
be  beneficial.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor, 
the  new  seeding  may  be  top-dressed 
with  manure. 

Use  mixture  of  varieties — On  soils 
that  are  not  especially  well  drained  or 
are  quite  acid,  always  seed  a  mixture 
of  alsike  and  red  clover.  If  clover  is 
seeded  without  timothy,  from  6  to  8 
pounds  of  red  clover  and  from  3  to  5 
pounds  of  alsike  should  be  seeded  to 
the  acre.  More  alsike  and  less  red 
clover  should  be  used  on  the  more  acid 
and  the  wetter  soils. 

Prepare  a  good  seed-bed — Clover 
seed  is  very  small  and  must  not  be 
covered  too  deep.  The  seed-bed  should 
be  well  prepared.  It  should  be  firm  with 
a  well  pulverized  surface.  When  seeded 
in  the  spring  on  winter  wheat,  a  time 
should  be  chosen  when  the  surface  is 
granulated  by  late  frost. 

Choose  a  good  nurse  crop: — Clover 
may  be  seeded  with  barley,  oats,  or 
spring  wheat.  It  is  very  commonly 
started  with  winter  wheat  by  seeding 
on  the  wheat  in  the  early  spring  and 
covering  it  with  a  light  harrowing.  For 
best  results  with  clover,  do  not  seed 
the  nursecrop  very  heavily. — N.  Y.  S. 
College  of  Agriculture. 


eased,  weak,  or  off -type  plants  as  soon 
as  they  are  observable. 

Only  seed  from  productive  plants 
should  be  used. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
procuring  seed  that  is  free  from  var¬ 
ietal  mixture  and  that  is  true  to  type. 

Good  seed  can  not  be  produced  unless 


Legal  Weights  per  Bushel  of 
Common  New  York 
Farm  Products 


Pounds  Pounds 

Apples  . . . . 43  Oats  _ _. _ —32 

Barley  . . ...  48  Onions _ 57 

Beans . .  60  Peas _ . 60 

^Buckwheat  . 48  Sweet  Potatoes _ 54 

Carrots . . 50  White  Potatoes _ 60 

Clover  Seed . . 60  Rye _ 56 

’Corn  Meal  . 50  Timothy  Seed _ 45 

Indian  Corn  . . 56  Wheat _ 60 

Lime . . . 70 


^United  States  standard  different,  being  42  pounds 
for  buckwheat  and  48  pounds  for  corn  meai. 


the  growing  plants  are  given  good  cul¬ 
tural  attention. 

As  a  rule  the  quantity  of  seed  used  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  a  maximum 
crop. 

From  15  to  18  bushels  of  seed  should 
be  used  per  acre  instead  of  9  to  11,  as 
at  the  present  time. 

All  seed  stock  should  be  disinfected 
before  planting. 

Good  storage  conditions  are  essential 
to  insure  sound,  firm  seed  at  planting 
time. — Farmers,  Bulletin  No.  1332. 


Small  Quantities  of  Spray 
Material 

Very  often  the  recommendations 
found  in  official  publications  are  for  a 
larger  quantity  of  spray  than  can  be 
used  in  a  small  home  garden.  For  this 
reason  the  following  table  will  be  found 
useful : 

Arsenate  Dusts  for  most  leaf-eating 
insects  on  vegetables)  — 

Calcium  arsenate  or  arsenate  of 


lead . 1  Part 

Hydrated  lime . 9  Parts 


Nicotine  Dusts  (with  plant  lice  and 
leaf-eating  insects  both  present  on  tur¬ 
nips,  cabbage,  etc.) — 

Nicotine  sulphate  . 1  Part 

Calcium  arsenate  . . 2  Parts 

Hydrated  lime . 7  Parts 

For  Plant  Lice  alone — 

Nicotine  sulphate  . 1  Part 

Hydrated  lime  . 16  Parts 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

Paste  . 1  Tablespoonful 

or 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

Powder . V2  Tablespoonful 

Water  . 1  Gallon 

Paris  Green — 

Paris  Green 

. .  1  Heaping  Tablespoonful 

Fresh  Lump  Lime . 2  or  3  Ounces 

Water  . 3  Gallons 

Bordeaux  — 

Copper  Sulphate . V2  Pound 

Lump  Lime . V2  Pound 

Water . 5  to  6  Gallons 


The  U.  S.  Standard 
Container  Act 

The  standard  container  act  of  1928 
passed  by  the  Federal  Congress  fixes 
the  standard  for  hampers,  round  stave 
baskets,  and  splint  baskets  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  defines  standard 
hampers  and  round  stave  baskets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  capacity:  %  bushel,  !4  bushel, 
y2  bushel,  %  bushel,  %  bushel,  1  bush¬ 
el,  1!4  bushels,  iy2  bushels,  and  2  bush¬ 
els.  For  the  purpose  of  the  act  a  bush¬ 
el,  standard  dry  measure,  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  2,150.42  cubic  inches. 

This  act  describes  standard  splint 
baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be 
of  4  quart,  8  quart,  12  quart,  24  quart, 
and  32  quart  baskets.  The  standard 
quart,  dry  measure,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act  has  a  capacity  of  67.2  cubic 
inches. 

The  enforcement  of  this  act  is  in  the 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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DIBBLE'S 


Farm  Seed  Catalog 

FREE 

We  have  been  growing  farm  seeds  for 
nearly  40  years  and  selecting  varieties 
best  suited  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  Eastern  States. 

From  small  beginnings  I  have  built  up 
perhaps  the  largest  mail  order  strictly 
farm-seed  business  in  the  country, 
which  is  recognized  as  the  leader  in 
the  line. 

No  pains  or  expense  are  spared  to  se¬ 
cure  the  best  producing  strains  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  Thousands  of  farmers  buy 
Dibble’s  Seeds,  year  after  year,  on  the 
record  of  production. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Book 
is  worth  many  dollars 
to  any  farmer. 

It  will  save  dollars  in  the  cost  of  your 
Spring  seed  supply  for  seeds  that  are 
.of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  It  is  free  to  any  farmer. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Book  does  not  tell  about  other  seeds — just  farm 
seeds.  It  contains  colored  illustrations  of  the  standard  varieties  profit¬ 
able  to  grow.  If  you  will  write  me  of  your  seed  problem,  I  will  give 
you  my  personal  advice  based  on  an  experience  of  40  years  in  farming 
and  seed  growing.  Potatoes,  corn,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  clover,  grass 
seeds,  etc.  Dibble’s  Seed  Farms  consist  of  over  1,000  acres  in  the  famous 
Genesee  Valley. 

Good  Seed  of  the  right  selection  is  the  first 
essential  to  a  profitable  crop.  If  the  seed 
is  not  right  the  thought  and  care  of  the 
season  may  be  wasted. 

Dibble's  Alfalfa  Seed 


D.  B.  Brand,  Northern  Idaho  grown,  purity  our  test  99.60%,  $16.00  a  bu. 
D.  B.  Brand  Grimm,  Montana  grown,  purity  our  test  99.60%,  $24.00  a  bu. 

Dibble’s  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

D.  B.  Brand,  average  purity  for  years  above  99.50%. 

Medium  clover  $13.50  a  bushel 

Mammoth  clover  $13.75  a  bushel. 

Fancy  Alsike  $13.20  a  bushel 

Timothy  $3.75  a  bushel  $11.00  for  3  bushel  bag. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alslike  Natural  Mixture 

averages  above  20%  alsike,  less  than  1%  of  weed  seeds,  $4.75  a  bushel; 
$14.00  for  3  bushel  bag. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

Heavyweight,  Twentieth  Century,  recleaned  and  graded,  average  weight 
40  lbs.,  both  proved  heavy  producers  under  varied  conditions.  Price  $1.00 
a  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley 

Alpha  2  rowed  (late)  $1.65  a  bushel. 

Oderbrucker  6  rowed  (early)  $1.50  a  bushel. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

Average  germination  above  90%. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Improved  Learning,  Sweepstakes,  Lancaster 
County  Sure  Crop,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  Golden 
Glow.  All  these  varieties  and  others  listed  have  proved  their  worth. 
Several  kinds  as  low  as  $2.00  a  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Russet  Potato 

Introduced  by  me,  universally  proves  one  of  the  heaviest  producers  in 
good  and  bad  seasons,  it  is  of  high  quality  and  a  general  favorite  either 
for  market  or  home  use. 

Our  frost-proof  storage  houses  400  feet  in  length  are  filled  to  capacity 
with  Seed  Potatoes  both  Certified  and  selected  including  all  the  popular 
varieties  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Prices  quoted  are  those  prevailing  when  this  paper  goes  to  press. 
Dibble’s  Complete  Price  List  issued  weekly  during  the  season. 

“Verified  Origin”  on  all  Farm  Seeds  if  requested. 

“Everything  for  the  Farm’ ’ 

Let  me  estimate  on  your  Farm  Seed  requirements 
this  year.  My  prices  will  surprise  you. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  F,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  F,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  Free  money-saving,  money-making 
Farm  Seed  Book. 


Name  . . . > . 

Address  . 

Please  fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  today. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1930 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


( Continued  from,  Page  5) 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  went  into  effect  November 
1,  1929. 

This  law  was  brought  about  because 
of  the  fact  that  many  containers  were 
made  which  gave  to  the  untrained  eye 
the  appearance  of  having  a  greater 
capacity  than  they  actually  did.  For 
instance,  a  % -bushel  hamper  is  not 
readily  distinguishable  from  a  bushel 
hamper  to  the  untrained  eye. 

Those  wishing  complete  information 
concerning  these  regulations  may  ob¬ 
tain  it  by  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  to  Grow  Green  Feed 
for  Cows  All  Summer 


When  to 
Plant 

What  to 
Plant 

Rate  to 
Plant  (Acre) 

Early 

Oats  and 

Peas 

1  bu.  peas 

2  bu.  oats 

Up  to  corn 
planting'  time 

#' 

Oats  alone 

3  bushels 

At  corn 
planting 
time 

Soybeans — 
medium 
early  green 
or  Wilson 

Drilled  at  90 
pounds 

Just  after 
corn  planting\ 
time 

Early 

Amber 

Sorghum 

Drilled 

broadcast 

40  pounds 

A  week  later 

Sudan  grass 

Drilled 

broadcast 

25  pounds 

Week  after 
Sudan 

Japanese 
Millet  or 
German 

Millet 

Drilled 

broadcast, 

%  bushel 

Latest,  but 
before  July 

15 

Common 

Millet 

Drilled 

broadcast, 

Vs  bushel 

- -  ♦  <  ♦  . - 

How  to  Drain  Fields 

Where  there  are  a  few  wet  spots  in 
the  field  it  is  usually  more  profitable 
to  drain  them  than  it  is  to  lay  out  a 
complete  drainage  system.  Where  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  good  fall,  one  who  has 
experience  in  laying  tile  can  dig  a 
ditch  and  put  in  the  tile  without  the 
use  of  surveying  instruments.  However, 
if  a  complete  system  is  to  be  laid  out, 
it  is  probably  advisable  to  get  someone 
familiar  with  the  work  to  map  the  field 
and  specify  the  exact  location  of  tile 
and  the  amount  of  fall  which  each  is 
to  have. 

Digging  a  ditch  by  hand  is  slow  work 
and  where  a  complete  system  is  instal¬ 
led  it  is  common  to  use  ditching  ma¬ 
chines  for  digging  the  ditches.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  number  of  neighbors  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  use  of  such  a  ditcher. 


Why  Tile  Drains  Increase 
Profits 

1.  A  field  that  needs  drainage  is  always 
difficult  to  work  in  the  spring.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  crop  gets  in  late  and  when  a 
dry  spell  comes  the  crop  suffers  from 
drouth  more  than  a  field  that  is  drain¬ 
ed. 

2.  Tile  drainage  increases  the  depth  to 
which  roots  may  grow  and  increases 
crop  yields. 

3.  Tile  drains  make  it  possible  to  cul¬ 
tivate  tilled  crops  very  quickly  after 
rain  has  fallen. 

4.  Tile  drains  aerate  the  soil  and  make 
conditions  more  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  beneficial  bacteria. 


Why  Shallow  Cultivation 
Crops 

Years  of  careful  experimenting  and 
record-taking  show  that  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  practically  all  cultivated  crops 
does  more  harm  than  good.  In  fact,  if 
some  way  could  be  found  to  control 
weeds,  most  crops  would  be  better  off 
without  any  cultivation  whatever.  The 
old-time  notion  of  loading  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  with  rocks  to  hold  it  into  the 
ground  was  a  bad  mistake,  for  it  cut 
off  and  repressed  root  developments, 


which  took  many  days  for  the  growing 
plant  to  overcome  and  replace. 

Plan,  therefore,  to  cultivate  as  shal¬ 
low  as  possible  and  for  the  only  pur. 
pose  of  controlling  weeds. 


How  to  Seed  Meadows 

The  following  mixtures  are  suggested 
for  different  soil  conditions: 

Mixture  No.  1.,  on  well-drained  soils 
that  are  high  to  medium  in  lime  or  cal¬ 
cium. 

Red  clover  from  8  to  10  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

Timothy  10  pounds  to  the  acre. 

In  the  area  where  these  conditions 
prevail,  the  timothy  may  well  be  omit¬ 
ted  when  hay  (clover)  is  to  be  cut  one 
year  only.  If  a  large  part  of  a  field 
is  poorly  drained,  mixture  no.  2  may 
well  be  used. 

Mixture  No.  2,  on  well-drained  soils 
that  are  medium  to  low  in  calcium  or 
lime,  and  on  soils  low  in  ‘calcium  but 
on  which  sufficient  lime  is  used: 

Red  clover  6  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Alsike  4  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  10  pounds  to  the  acre. 

If  hay  is  cut  but  one  year,  timothy 
may  be  reduced  to  5  pounds  or  omit¬ 
ted  entirely.  On  wet  fields  the  alsike 
should  be  increased  and  the  red  clover 
reduced. 

Mixture  No.  3,  on  soils  where  red 
clover  and  timothy  fail  in  spots  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  is  too  sour  or  too  wet: 

Red  clover  3  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Alsike  5  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  5  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Redtop  10  pounds  to  the  acre. 

• — Cornell. 


How  to  Measure  Hay  and 
Grain 

Bushels  and  Bins. — To  find  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  in  a  bin,  divide  the  con¬ 
tents  in  cubic  inches  by  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel  (2,150.42), 
or  for  all  practical  purposes,  diminish 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  by  one-fifth. 

And  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  a  given  number  of  bushels,  multiply 
the  number  of  bushels  by  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel,  and  divide 
the  product  by  1,728,  or  for  all  pract¬ 
ical  purposes,  increase  the  number  of 
bushels  by  one-fourth. 

To  find  the  number  of  bushels  of 
apples  or  potatoes  in  a  bin  multiply 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  by  four-fifths 
or  by  .8. 

,  A  ton  of  coal  contains  about  36  72 
cubic  feet;  and  a  box  4  feet  long,  3 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  contains  36 
cubic  feet. 

To  Measure  Corn  in  the  Crib. — Find 

the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
body  of  corn,  in  feet,  and  multiply  these 
three  dimensions  together;  then  multi¬ 
ply  the  product  by  .63.  This  will  give 
the  heaped-up  bushels  of  ears.  Some¬ 
times  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  ears 
are  allowed  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn, 
and  sometimes  two  bushels;  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  shape  of 
the  ear,  the  size  of  the  cob,  etc. 

The  Weight  of  Hay. — In  estimating 
the  weight  of  hay,  allow  540  cubic  feet 
for  a  ton,  if  on  the  wagon  or  newly 
stored,  but  if  well  settled  in  mow  or 
stack,  allow  512  cubic  feet;  270  cubic 
feet  of  baled  hay  will  weigh  a  ton. 

To  find  the  number  of  feet  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  stack,  multiply  the  average  cir¬ 
cumference  in  yards  by  itself,  and  this 
product  by  four  times  the  height  in 
yards;  then  divide  this  product  by  100, 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  27. 

Increasing  the  growth  of  legumes  is 
the  easiest  and  most  profitable  method 
of  restoring  nitrogen  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  run-down  soils. 


Alfalfa  leaves  and  flowers  make  up 
43  per  cent  of  the  hay,  the  leaves  con¬ 
tributing  two-thirds  of  all  the  crude 
protein,  three-fourths  of  all  the  fat  and 
most  of  the  lime. 
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What’s  Ahead  for  Farming 
in  1930 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
ent  outlook  for  higher  horse  prices  and 
still  lower  prices  for  timothy  hay, 
those  farmers  who  have  good  breeding 
stock  can  probably  afford  to  raise  a 
limited  number  of  colts  for  replace¬ 
ments  during  the  next  few  years,  pro¬ 
vided  doing  so  does  not  mean  using 
feed  and  labor  that  might  be  more 
profitably  used  in  other  ways. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Credit 

The  general  outlook  for  farm-mortg¬ 
age  financing  and  for  marketing  credit 
is  better  for  borrowers  than  a  year 
ago.  The  money  market  in  the  United 
States  has  eased  considerably  since 
last  fall  and  a  continuation  of  the 
downward  tendency  in  interest  rates 
on  long-time  borrowings  is  anticipated. 

Indications  are  that  during  1930  far¬ 
mers  will  find  more  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  obtaining  or  renewing 
farm  mortgages  than  during  1929. 
With  evidence  accumulating  that  prices 
of  good  farms  in  New  York  have  pass¬ 
ed  the  low  point,  experienced  farmers 
who  are  planning  to  buy  farms  or 
persons  lending  money  on  farm  mort¬ 
gages  can  now  proceed  with  more 
confidence  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
years. 

Indications  are  that  farmers  will  have 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  short-term 
credit  than  in  1929.  This  condition 
should  permit  an  increased  number  of 
farmers  to  shift  from  merchant  credit 
to  bank  credit,  which  usually  costs 
only  from  a  third  to  a  half  as  much 
as  merchant  credit. 

During  1929  there  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  our  short-time  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  situation  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  farmers  who  filed 
credit  statements  at  their  banks  and 
thus  obtained  necessary  credit  for  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  cash  discounts  on 
farm  supplies.  The  use  of  credit  state¬ 
ments  by  farmers  has  been  so  mutually 
advantageous  to  farmers,  bankers,  and 
merchants  that  this  practice  is  becom¬ 
ing  universal  in  many  sections  of  the 
State. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Labor 

With  industrial  activity  expected  to 
continue  for  sometime  at  lower  levels, 
fewer  boys  will  probably  be  leaving  the 
farm  and  more  city  workers  will  be 
willing  to  work  on  farms  in  1930  than 
in  1929.  Wages  of  farm  labor  were 
about  the  same  on  January  1,  1930,  as 
a  year  previous,  but  more  men  are 
looking  for  work  on  farms  and  farmers 
are  having  less  difficulty  in  holding 
desirable  help. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Equipment 

The  price  of  farm  machinery  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  about  the  same  dur¬ 
ing  1930  as  during  the  past  four  years 
but  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
unusually  good  opportunities  in  the 
spring  of  1930  for  saving  money  by 
taking  advantage  of  cash  discounts. 

*  *  * 

Fertilizer 

Both  wholesale  and  retail  fertilizer 
prices  are  slightly  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  No  immediate  increase  in  fertili¬ 
zer  prices  is  in  evidence  but,  in  view  of 
the  probability  of  crop  prices  being 
lower  than  in  1929,  fertilizer  prices  are 
no  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

General  Summary 

Although  indications  are  that  the 
prices  of  some  products  sold  by  New 
York  farmers  will  be  lower  in  1930 
than  1929,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
farming  is  more  than  a  one  year  pro¬ 
position.  In  general,  New  York  farmers 
will  continue  to  have  an  advantage  in 
the  production  of  bulky  and  perishable 
farm  products.  Over  a  period  of  years 
such  enterprises  as  dairy  cows,  poultry, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  apples,  alfalfa,  and 
canning  crops  have  given  the  efficient 
New  York  farmer  good  returns  for 
time  spent  on  them.  The  writers  of 
this  report  believe  that  the  long  time 
outlook  for  returns  on  the  average 
New  York  farm  producing  these  pro¬ 
ducts  is  favorable. 
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You  Can  Make 

EXTRA  PROFITS 


with  a 
thresher 
tike  this 


A.  All-steel  cylinder 

B.  Adjustable  concaves 

C.  Non-clogging  finger 
grates 

D.  Counterbalanced 
straw  rack 

E.  Smooth  grain  pan 


1843 


THE  difference  between  making  a  good 
profit  in  threshing  or  just  breaking 
even  is  often  a  matter  of  preparedness. 
You  can  make  extra  profits  with  a  Case 
Thresher  because  with  it  you  are  prepared 
to  thresh  efficiently  all  kinds  of  grain, 
even  when  conditions  are  difficult. 

An  adjustable  height  of  feeding  that 
enables  you  to  thresh  wet  or  tangled  grain 
more  easily  is  an  advantage  that  no  other 
thresher  can  give  you.  The  Case  has  many 
other  valuable  features  that  assure  you 
of  better  threshing  and  more  thorough 
separation  and  cleaning. 


straw  even  before  it  reaches  the  straw  rack. 

3.  Counterbalanced  straw  rack  and 
grain  pan  do  their  work  thoroughly  and 
smoothly. 

If  you  grow  threshable  grain  or  seed, 
you  will  find  it  very  much  worth  while  to 
learn  more  about  the  profit-possibilities 
of  a  Case  Thresher.  Mail  coupon  for  free 
copy  of  “Bigger  Profits  by  Better  Thresh¬ 
ing,”  a  fully  illustrated  book  every  grain 
grower  will  enjoy  reading. 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 


*  1.  The  all-steel  cylinder  is  accurately 

balanced.  The  perforated  concaves  are  also 
of  steel  construction  and  unbreakable. 
The  adjustable  height  of  feeding,  together 
with  the  adjustable  concaves  and  correct 
spacing  of  teeth,  permit  clean  thresh¬ 
ing  of  the  toughest  grain 
without  slugging  and  with 
very  little  power. 


CASE 


Quality  Machines  for  Profitable  Farming 


MAIL  COUPON 
for  NEW  BOOK 


2.  Non-clogging  steel  finger  grates 
make  complete  separation  certain.  .  .over 
90%  of  the  grain  is  removed  from  the 


J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  C-3,  Racine,  Wis. 

BRANCHES:  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  “ Bigger 
Profits  by  Better  Threshing .” 


Name . 


Address  _ 


Clover! 


Hoffman  auality!  WVz%  clean 
seed.  No  foul  weeds!  Hardy. 
Germination  tested.  Hoffman 
Native  Red  Clover  is  U.  S.  Veri- 
fied-Origin.  Official  tag  and 
inspection.  Also  Alfalfa.  Alsike, 
Timothy,  Sweet  Clover.  Bags  free. 


Send  To-day  lor  new  catalog 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC 
Bo*  87, 
Lnrtdisville.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


/; 

/HOFFMAN’S 

1  Farm  Seeds 


Isbell’s  a 
New  • 
SEED 
ANNUAL 
FREE 
on 

request 


New,  best  ail-round  barley.  Long  stiff  straw,  smooth  brittle  beards— entirely  re¬ 
moved  in  threshing— extra  large,  plump  kernels.  Six  to  10  days  earlier  than  other 
varieties.  Spartan  Barley  has  consistently  outyielded  other  varieties  in  Michigan. 
Yields  of  60  bushels  per  acre  not  uncommon.  Won  most  prizes  at  Michigan  fairs 
last  two  years.  We  offer  choice  seed  grown  from  certified  seed,  also  certified  seed  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  today  for  sample  and  Current  Price  List  of  all  farm  seeds. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers  177  Mechanic  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH.  [84j 


Can  make  300  to  600  bushels  per  acre — because  northern  grown 
from  carefully ,  bred,  high-yielding  strains;  because  from  fields 
reported  by  inspectors  either  100%  disease-free  or  practically  so ; 
and  because  stored  at  proper  temperatures  and  humidity.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  catalog  of  these  and  other  certified  seeds. 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  A,  HONEOYE 


FALLS,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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economics  of 


AGRICULTURE 


are  changing 


ARE  YOU  half  farm¬ 
ing  all  your  acres 
instead  of  inten¬ 
sively  farming  half 
your  acres?  This  is 
the  charge  that 
some  authorities 
make  against  many 
farmers.  Does  it  apply  to  you? 

Modern  farming  is  intensive 
farming.  A  full  yield  from  40 
acres  always  shows  more  net 
profits  and  surer  profits  than 
a  half  yield  from  80  acres.  It 
means  less  work  in  plowing, 
planting,  cultivating  and  har¬ 
vesting.  It  means  less  money 
for  help,  seed  and  implements. 

One  of  the  outstanding  aids 
to  intensive  and  profitable 
farming  is  the  generous  use 
of  fertilizer. 

Unquestionably  NPK,  which 
has  45%  available  plant  food, 
is  a  forward  step  in  fertilizer 
manufacture.  It  helps  to 
maintain  soil  fertility.  It  is  a 
super-fertilizer.  It  has  enough 
nitrogen  to  grow  a  large  crop 


quickly;  phosphoric 
acid  to  mature  it 
early  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  frosts ;  and 
enough  potash  to 
insure  a  healthy 
plant  and  a  crop 
that  will  grade 
high  in  the  market. 

NPK  is  properly  made.  It  has 
the  proper  ratio  of  plant  food 
elements.  It  is  in  splendid  me¬ 
chanical  condition;  it  is  fine, 
dry  and  drillable,  and  can  be 
applied  in  small  or  large  quan¬ 
tities  with  ordinary  fertilizer 
attachment. 

NPK  furnishes  one  of  the 
best  means  of  reducing  cost 
of  crop  production,  improving 
quality,  and  increasing  the 
4ollar  return  per  acre. 

If  you  will  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  we  will  be  glad  to 
name  you  a  price  and  will 
deliver  through  our  nearest 
dealer,  or  to  your  station  if 
we  have  no  representative  in 
your  locality. 


NEK 

GROWTH-MATURITY-  HEAUH 


A-HICHLY  -  CONCENTRATED 
PLANT  FOOD 


9279 


ARMOURFERTIUZERWORKS 

CHICAGO  -  USA 


Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Dept.  108,  111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  in. 

Please  name  price  (delivered  f . bags  NPK  9-27-9 

at  my  R.  R.  Station)  of  .  .  i . hags  NPK  9-18-18 


Name. 


Street  No, 


R.F.D 


Town. 


.State. 


Dealer’s  Name 


Fertilizing  the  Land 


Make-up  and  Composition  of 
Farm  Manure 

ARM  manure  is  made  up  of  three 
constituents— dung,  urine  and  bed¬ 
ding.  The  average  ton  of  mixed  horse 
and  cow  manure  consists  of  1300  pounds 
of  solid  excrement,  430  pounds  of  liquid, 
and  270  pounds  of  bedding. 

Farm  manure  contains  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  like  a  complete  fertilizer,  though 
it  could  not  be  called  well  balanced.  A 
ton  of  average  mixed  manure  contains 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  in 
amounts  equivalent  to  twelve  pounds 
of  ammonia,  five  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  ten  pounds  of  pbtash.  That 
is,  a  ton  would  contain  these  fer¬ 
tilizer  constituents  in  amounts 
equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  a  fertilizer 
having  the  analysis  12-5-10.  The  phos¬ 
phoric-acid  content  is  low  and  the  am¬ 
monia  and  potash  relatively  high  when 
compared  with  that  of  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers. 


Save  the  Liquid  Manure 

Pound  for  pound,  the  liquid  manure 
has  a  much  higher  fertilizing  value 
than  the  solid  excrement.  It  contains 
half  the  ammonia,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  potash.  Not  only  is  the  liquid  rich 
in  both  nitrogen  and  potassium,  but 
these  elements  are  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  than  they  are  in  solid  manure. 

The  liquid  manure  can  be  saved  by 
using  enough  bedding  on  good,  water¬ 
tight  floors.  Under  special  conditions 
liquid  manure  cisterns  may  be  found 
practical. 


Losses  on  Exposure 

Two  lots  of  manure  were  exposed 
for  a  period  of  five  months,  April  25  to 
September  22,  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults  : 

Loss  in  Loss  in 
Amount  Kind  weight  value. 

4000  lbs . Horse .  2270  65% 

10000  lbs . Cow .  4875  32% 

To  conserve  manure,  store  it  in  a 
covered  shed  or  watertight  pit,  or  haul 
it  directly  to  the  field,  and  then  spread 
it.  If  stored,  it  should  be  kept  well 
compacted  and  moistened. 


Use  of  Farm  Manure 

In  field  crop  production,  manure  can 
be  used  most  advantageously  for  corn, 
wheat,  and  as  a  top  dressing  on  tim¬ 
othy.  When  the  supply  warrants,  per¬ 
manent  pastures  should  be  top-dressed 
with  manure.  Where  the  land  is  poor, 
a  light  top  dressing  on  the  new  seed¬ 
ing  is  desirable.  It  has  been  found  a 
valuable  material  for  fertilizing  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

To  Get  the  Most  from 
Farm  Manure 

1.  Conserve  the  liquid. 

2.  Prevent  loss  from  exposure  and  from 
rotting  in  storage. 

3.  Reinforce  or  supplement  it  with  a 

phosphatic  fertilizer  material  like  acid 
phosphate.  j 

4.  Apply  frequently  for  field  crops  at 
the  rate  of  from  six  to  not  more  than 
ten  tons  to  the  acre. 

N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture. 


How  to  Use  Superphosphate 

In  field  crop  production  16  per  cent 
superphosphate  applied  up  to  an 
amount  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  year¬ 
ly  will  return  a  good  profit.  For  grain 
and  hay  rotations  superphosphate 
should  be  used  at  this  rate,  applying 
from  300  to  400  pounds  every  other 
year  or  from  500  to  600  pounds  every 
third  year.  Even  a  heavier  application 
may  be  justified  for  vegetables,  but 
with  these  crops  ammonia  and  potash 
in  addition  to  superphosphate  generally 
return  a  profit  so  that  a  complete .  fer¬ 
tilizer,  either  factory  or  home-mixed, 
may  replace  superphosphate  alone. 

For  best  results  throughout  the  ro¬ 


tation,  apply  the  superphosphate  broad¬ 
cast.  Either  the  fertilizer  attachment 
to  a  grain  drill  or  the  lime  spreader  can 
be  used  for  distributing  superphosphate. 
Avoid  heavy  applications  in  the  row, 
especially  with  beans  and  peas. 

Superphosphate  and  Manure 

Where  manure  is  stored  in  a  pit  or 
shed,  the  loss  of  ammonia  will  be  less¬ 
ened  if  superphosphate  is  mixed  with 
the  manure  as  stored.  When  the  man¬ 
ure  is  hauled  direct  to  the  field,  the 
superphosphate  can  either  be  placed  in 
the  gutters  with  the  bedding  or  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  manure  after  it  is  in  the 
spreader.  For  this  purpose  use  from  40 
to  60  pounds  of  16  to  20-per-cent  super¬ 
phosphate  or  15  to  25  pounds  of  40  per 
cent  with  each  ton  of  manure  or  from 
1  to  2  pounds  per  cow  per  day. — N.  Y. 
S.  College  of  Agriculture. 


How  Much  Fertilizer 
to  Apply 

Mixed  fertilizers  vary  greatly  in  con¬ 
centration.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  a 
15-30-15  is  equal  to  1500  pounds  of  a 
5-10-5  or  1875  pounds  of  a  4-8-4. 

Recommended  rates  of  application 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  pounds  of 
plant-food  (nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash)  and  not  pounds  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  the  acre. 

Where  mixed  fertilizers  are  used  the 
following  acre  rates  of  application  of 
plant-food  are  recommended: 

Vegetables  (field-grown) — 100  to  200 
pounds. 

Vegetable  and  flower  gardens — 200 
to  400  pounds. 

Grains — 40  to  60  pounds. 

Pastures  (top-dressings) — 25  to  100 
pounds. 

Lawns  (top-dressings) — 50  to  200 
pounds. 

Timothy  (top-dressings) — 25  to  50 
pounds. 


Fertilizer  for  Small  Gardens 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  needed  for 
small  plots,  to  give  a  certain  amount 
per  acre,  is  as  follows: 

Pounds 

Per  Acre  Feet 


100 

equals 

one 

pound 

for 

a 

plot . . 

..10*43 

200 

equals 

one 

pound 

for 

a 

plot _ 

_ 10x21 

300 

equals 

one 

pound 

for 

a 

plot - 

_ 10x14 

400 

equals 

one 

pound 

for 

a 

plot _ _ 

_ 10x11 

500 

equals 

one 

pound 

for 

a 

plot  . 

..  ..I0x  9 

,000 

equals 

one 

pound 

for 

a 

plot— - 

_ ....  5X  9 

2,000  equals  one  pound  for  a  plot. _ 5x  4% 


Why  Soils  P^eed  Lime 

Fully  6,000,000  acres  of  cropper  land 
in  New  York  need  liming  for  success¬ 
ful  production  of  alfalfa,  red,  alsike, 
Mammoth  and  sweet  clover,  as  well  as 
for  such  crops  as  peas,  cabbage,  beans 
and  others. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  acreage 
of  lime-deficient  cropped  soils  are  more 
than  2,000,000  acres  of  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  lands  so  deficient  in  lime  as  not 
to  be  producing  feed  to  anywhere  near 
their  true  capacity. 

For  map  showing  relative  lime  con¬ 
tent  of  New  York  soils  see  Cornell  Ex¬ 
tension  Bulletin  78. 


How  to  Apply  Lrme 

Lime  should  be  applied  where,  it  can 
be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  soiL 

For  clover.  The  first  time  lime  is 
used  for  clover  it  is  probably  best  to 
put  it  on  for  the  nurse  crop,  preferably 
on  plowed  land  the  preceding  falL  Ap¬ 
plying  lime  well  in  advance  of  clover  is 
most  important  on  the  more  sour  soils. 
On  less  acid  ones  spring  application  for 
clover  is  satisfactory. 

For  alfalfa.  It  is  necessary  to  correct 
most  of  the  acidity  for  alfalfa.  Apply 
well  in  advance  of  seeding.  With  a  lime 
requirement  of  2  to  3  tons,  1  to  1% 
tons  should  go  on  for  the  cultivated 
crop,  the  rest  to  be  put  on  after  pk>w- 
(^cm,tvnu&d  o».  OppositS  P&Sffi. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
jug  for  alfalfa,  preferably  in  the  fall 
on  the  plowed  land. 

For  pastures.  Lime  may  be  spread  on 
pastures  with  a  regular  lime  sower,  if 
the  land  is  not  too  rough,  too  steep  or 
has  too  many  stumps,  trees  or  shrubs. 
Where  machine  spreading  is  feasible 
the  lime  may  be  put  on  top  of  the  man¬ 
ure  to  which  superphosphate  has  been 
added  and  all  three  spread  at  the  same 
time.  This  mixture  is  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  for  many  pastures. 


Pounds  of  Plant-food  per  Ton 
of  Bedding  Materials 

Phosphoric 

Kind  of  Material  Nitrogen  Acid  Potash  \ 


Wheat  straw. — . 

Oat  straw - - — 

Peat  . — 

Sawdust  . — 


11.5 

4.4 

12.6 

11.0 

5.6 

35.4 

40.0 

5.0 

6.0 

14.0 

How  to  Save  and  Use 
Poultry  Manure 

Poultry  manure  is  a  valuable  ferti¬ 
lizing  material.  It  should  be  conserved 
and  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  maximum  returns  in  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  The  following  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  and  applying  poultry  manure  is  re¬ 
commended  for  New  York  State. 

Sawdust  or  some  other  available  dry¬ 
ing  material  should  be  scattered  on  the 
dropping  boards  of  the  poultry  house 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  four 
pounds  per  ten  pounds  of  manure. 
This  sawdust  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
improves  the  mechanical  state  of  the 
manure.  In  this  way  it  insures  greater 
ease  of  application  by  preventing  lump¬ 
ing. 

When  the  manure  is  removed,  which 
should  be  done  frequently  four  to  five 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  should  be 
mixed  with  it  in  the  proportion  of  four 
or  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds  of  manure 
or  14  pounds  of  manure  and  sawdust. 
This  acid  phosphate  has  a  double  pur¬ 
pose:  it  prevents  the  loss  of  ammonia 
and  furnishes  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
the  deficient  plant-food  in  the  manure. 

In  applying  poultry  manure  large 
lumps  should  be  broken  so  a  uniform 
application  can  be  made.  The  manure 
had  best  be  applied  broadcast  and 
plowed  into  the  soil,  care  being  taken 
to  edge  up  the  furrows  so  the  manure 
will  not  be  accumulated  at  the  base  of 
the  seed-bed.  If  a  very  light  applica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  it  can  be  applied  in 
the  row  for  vegetables  provided  it  is 
mixed  with  the  soil  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed. — N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


How  to  Fertilize  the  Orchard 

In  sod  orchards  the  use  of  a  readily 
available  nitrogenous  fertilizer  such  as 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  will  be  found  very  beneficial  in 
increasing  growth  and  production. 

Nitrogen  on  sod  orchards — Nitrogen 
carriers  should  be  applied  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  bloom  or  about  the 
time  the  buds  begin  to  show  green.  It 
is  scattered  broadcast  under  the  spread 
of  branches.  The  proper  amount  is  a. 
matter  that  each  grower  will  have  to 
work  out  for  himself.  For  apple  trees, 
a  rough  rule  is  to  apply  1/4  to  1/3 
pound  for  each  year  the  tree  has  been 
set 

Manure  is  valuable — Barnyard  man¬ 
ure  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  will  give 
very  satisfactory  results  if  applied  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  12  tons  per  acre. 

Nitrogen  for  peaches — Peach  trees 
will  often  respond  to  an  application  of 
fertilizer  under  conditions  where  apple 
trees  would  show  no  effect.  In  many 
peach  orchards  where  the  land  is  worn, 
good  results  can  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  3  or  4  pounds  of  a  nitrate  carrier 
per  tree;  this  should  be  applied  the 
same  as  in  apple  orchards. 

For  weak  trees — Nitrogen  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  applied  with  good  results 
to  cherries,  plums,  pears  and  other 
fruits  in  sod.  About  3  or  4  pounds  of 
a  nitrate  carrier  may  be  tried  if  fruit 
trees  are  making  very  little  growth 
with  small  weak  twigs  and  light  green 
foliage  together  with  unsatisfactory 
crops  of  small  fruit. 
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-for  truck  crops 

“From  15  acres  of  onions — the  average  yield 

was  over  900  bushels  per  acre.” 


Htgyster  for  potatoes 

This  year  on  twenty-five  acres  I 
had  a  certified  yield  of  400  to 
500  bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

H.  C.  Andrews ,  Waterloo,  IV.  V. 


H^gyster  for  corn 

With  220  ponnds  of  Royster’s, 
the  yield  was  71  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  of 
good,  bright  corn. 

C.  L.  Mergenthaler , 

Fostoria ,  O, 


‘Ttgysier  for  wheat 


This  year  my  Royster  fertilized 
wheat  will  average  at  least  40 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

W.  S.  Sheehan 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Ross  &  Di  Santo  grow  money  crops  with 
Royster  fertilizer.  The  photo  shows  2200 
bushels  of  fine  onions — part  of  their  15- 
acre  yield,  grown  at  Savannah,  N.  Y.  “We 
are  convinced  that  we  have  found  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  of  uniform  quality  that  gives  us  the 
highest  yield  possible,”  say  Ross  &  Di 
Santo.  Field  tested  for  45  years,  finely 
ground,  well  mixed  and  aged,  Royster  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  help  your  crops.  Every  bag  full 
weight  and  in  excellent  mechanical  con¬ 
dition. 


HZgyster 

FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 


THERE  IS  A  ‘TZpyster  DEALER  near  you  -  he  is  a  good  man  to  know 


r.'l'WIT:VTB 

WARNING/ 


Alfalfa  -  All  Clovers 


|  Soy  Beans-Cow Peas-Peas  and  Beans  j 

BEFORE  astng  dry  dost  inoculation  wit  boot  water,  or  pioneering 
extravagant  new  dams,  consult  year  State  College  or  U  S.  Dept. 

of  Agr  US.  Bui.  No.  1446,  page  21.  state*  “  - - -  •  the  bacteria 

contained  in  these  culture*  are  minute,  living  plants!  Many  will  die 
if  kept  for  a  long  time  .....  on  the  shelves  of  dealers  .....  and 
moisture  is  lost  by  evaporation.”  Also,  on  page  25,  it  states.  “Seed 
inoculated  with  pure  cultures  and  dried  and  kept  for  a  long  time  will 
tend  to  lose  its  inoculation.  On  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
the  inoculation  thottly  before  time  of  planting.** 

NITRAGIN  PROTECTS  YOU 

because  «  a  packed  moist  and  stays  mosst;  is  fresh  each  year  and 
so  guaranteed  by  the  yearly,  December  1st  Expiration  Date  on  Label. 

INSIST  ON  NITRAGIN 

for  freshness  and  high  germ  count.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  seed  catalog 
If  not  carried,  order  from  us  direct,  stating  kind  of  seed  to  be  inoculated. 

Write  for  booklet  on  Inoculation  of  Legjmua 


Protect  Your  Investment 
In  Seed  and  Labor 

t  on  the  Original 


NITRAGIN 


Has  Served  fba  Former  Over  M  Toots 
n«  NITRAGIN  CO.  601  Nafioool  Av«»  lABwoukoo,  Wfc. 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


FOR  SALE 


C.  R.  STAFFORD, 


Home  Grown  Danish  Ball 
Head  Cabbage  Seed  from  se¬ 
lected  Heads.  Write  for  prices 

Rural  Route  No.  3,  CO RTLAN  D.N.Y. 


WANTED 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  by  thousands. 
L.  W.  BENNETT,  VICTOR.  N.  Y. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  ss  Melrose,  Ohio 


Michigan  Robust  Pea  Seed  Beans 

Certified  by  the  N.  Y.  Seed  Improvement  Association. 
Inc.  Grown  by  the  undersigned  in  Ontario  County. 

E.  L.  MOODY,  -  -  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  todav  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &.  SONS.FAIRPORT.N.Y. 


Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Some  choice  Green  Mountain  stock  still  available.  Vigor, 
high  yielding  quality  and  low  disease  count  characterize 
this  seed.  For  list  of  growers  and  other  information  write 
H.  L.  BAILEY,  Sec’y-Treas.,  Vt.  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers’  Association,  Bradford,  Vt. 


For  Sale 

cent  disease.  DR.  H. 


Hollenbeck's  Pioneer  Strain 
Rural  Russet  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes — only  one  tenth  per 

G.  PADGET,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  onr  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist” 


QUAKER  HILL  DANISH  CABBAGE 

Ranks  with  the  best  for  yield  and  quality  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  tests.  Preferred  by  many  shippers  for  its  solidity,  color  and 
keeping  quality. 

Grown  entirely  from  selected  mature  heads  on  our  farm.  Outyields 
Imported  seeds  by  two  to  eight  tons  per  acre. 

Write  for  more  details  and  prices. 

K,  C. LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  T. 
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PUT  ON  MORE  FERTILIZER! 
TAKE  OFF  MORE  CROPS! 

Economy  is  NOT  what  you  pay  per  ton  for  your 
fertilizer,  but  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay — and 
LOWELL  gets  results. 

LOWELL — as  you  will  find  by  using  it  THIS  sea¬ 
son — is  the  prime  factor  in  BETTER  THAN  AVER¬ 
AGE  crops — the  EXTRA  yields  that  represent 
P-R-O-F-I-T-S. 

LOWELL  Animal  Fertilizers  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  crop  producers  known,  being  made  of  Animal 
Tankage  and  High  Grade  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
They  give  your  soil  plenty  of  plant  food.  They  re¬ 
turn  handsome  dividends  in  INCREASED  crops. 

Use  LOWELL  for  your  crops  this  season  because 
they  get  RESULTS. 

Write  for  PROOF.  130 

LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Branch  Consolidated  Rendering  Co. 

40  No.  Market  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Mail  The  Coupon  Below 

For  Valuable  FREE  Books 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  will  bring  you  two 
valuable  books  FREE.  One  book  is 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  the  other 
is  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of 
Disk  Harrows  and  Farm  Implements. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small 
encyclopedia  of  farm  information. 
Simply  written,  it  tells  in  detail: 

What  the  Soil  Consists  of,  Kind  of 
Soil,  How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage 
Accomplishes,  How  Deep  Tillage  Increases 
Crops,  Modern  Method  of  Tillage,  Disking 
Without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage,  Types  of 
Disk  Harrows,  etc. 

The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how  to  get  bigger, 
better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and  labor — how  to  make  your 
farm  yield  greater  profits. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  the 
full  line  of  Clark  •‘Cutaway'"  Disk  Harrows— from  the  Baby 
Cultivator  and  one-horse.  Single  Action  harrow  to  the  Double 
Action  harrows  for  Fordson  and  other  tractors. 
It  also  tells  about  special  machines  such  as 
Bush  and  Bog  Plows,  Smoothing  Harrows  and 
others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  dark  “Cutaway” 
Harrows  are  made  of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp,  instead  of  rolled;  it  explains 
many  features  found  only  on  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Implements  that  mean  better  tillage  with  less 
time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm  or  one 
of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  you  are  ready  to 
CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  now  or  later,  send  for  these  two  books. 

Single  Action  Harrow  XT  ThcJ®  is  something  of  interest  in  each  for  you. 

_  ,  ..  ,  ....  ,  ...  ...  No  obligation  at  all.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

For  deep,  thorough  tillage.  Made  with  reversible 
gangs.  Extension  heads  for  orchard  cultivation.  ■ 

Light  draft,  no  tongue  truck  required.  S1HCC  I8©5"* 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row.  Has  10  14-inch  disks  of  cut¬ 
lery  steel  heat  treated  and  forged 
sharp,  5  inches  apart  and  cutting 
4  feet  wide.  Steel  frame.  Lever 
for  shifting  gangs.  Disks  equipped 
with  clodbreakers. 


Flexible  Double  Action  Harrow 

Those  who  prefer  a  flexible  double  action  harrow 
can  now  get  it  in  a  genuine  Clark  “Cutaway.” 
The  rear  gangs  do  their  full  share  of  the  work. 
Turns  the  shortest  corners  easily.  Screw  control. 
All  steel  construction.  Tractor  model  only. 

Clark  “Cutaway”  Unit  Frame 
Double  Action  Harrow 

cuts  your  land  deep,  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil,  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed.  Rear  disks 
cut  exactly  half  way  between  front  disks  and  at 
same  depth.  Several  sizes,  horse  and  tractor 
modeL  (Tractor  model,  all  steel  construction.) 


CUTAWAY 


“Cutaway”  Disks  are  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years . 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

76  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  FREE  Catalog  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name _ _ _ 


■I  Address 
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Recommended  Varieties 

There  are  an  almost  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  varieties,  but  recently  re¬ 
commendations  have  been  made  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  varieties  planted 
in  order  to  simplify  the  marketing  pro¬ 
blem,  except  in  cases  where  a  grower 
markets  his  produce  from  a  roadside 
stand. 

The  following  are  a  few  recom¬ 
mended  varieties: 


New  England 


Summer  and  Fall 
Varieties 
Wealthy 
Gravenstein 
Oldenburg  ^ 


Winter 
Varieties 
Baldwin 
Northern  Spy 
Rhode  Island 
Greening 
McIntosh 
Delicious 
Fameuse 
Wagener 


New  York 


Summer  and  Fall 
Varieties 
Oldenburg 
Wealthy 


Winter 
Varieties 
Baldwin 
Rhode  Island 
Greening 
Northern  Spy 
Tompkins  King 
McIntosh 
Wagener 
Twenty  Ounce 


New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland 


Summer  and  Fall 
Varieties 
Yellow 
Transparent 
Stark 
Oldenburg 
Wealthy 
Williams 


Winter 

Varieties 

Stayman  Winesap 

Winesap 

Delicious 

Rome  Beauty 

Jonathan 

Grimes 

York  Imperial 
Baldwin 
(Northern  N.  J. 


Island  Greening,  King,  Smokehouse 
Paragon,  and  Roxbury  Russet. 

It  is  advisable,  Professor  Farley 
points  out,  to  have  pollinizers  in  every 
third  or  fourth  row,  with  every  third 
tree  in  every  third  row  as  a  minimum 
number  where  a  pollen  variety  is  top. 
worked  into  a  solid  block  of  a  self- 
sterile  variety. 

“In  small  blocks  containing  several 
different  varieties  there  is  no  problem 
as  far  as  pollinizers  are  concerned,” 
the  pomologist  explains.  In  large  blocks 
of  one  variety,  however,  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  may  be  one  of  the  chief  limiting 
factors  in  connection  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  profitable  fruit  crop. 

Top-working — Where  large  blocks  of 
a  self-unfruitful  variety  have  been 
planted  to'gether  a  few  of  the 
trees  can  be  top-worked  into 
other  varieties  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  cross  pollination.  For  im¬ 
mediate  results  some  growers  have  cut 
branches  in  bloom  from  other  varieties 
and  have  placed  them  in  their  orchards 
in  pails  of  water. 

Bees  for  Pollination — It  is  generally 
recognized  that  bees  are  very  effective 
in  cross  pollinating  varieties  and  in 
some  cases  orchardists  have  bought  or 
rented  bees  for  this  purpose.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  hive  for  every  3  or  4  acres 
and  preferably  a  hive  for  every  one  or 
two  acres.  Better  results  will  be  secur¬ 
ed  by  putting  the  hives  out  in  the  orch¬ 
ard.  The  distance  that  bees  will  fly  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  on  the  temperature. 
Bees  are  not  effective  in  cross  pollina¬ 
ting  apples  when  the  temperature  is 
very  cold  at"  the  time  the  trees  are  in 
blossom. 


How  to  Insure  Good 
Pollination 

Among  fruit  growers  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  obtaining  a  set  of  fruit 
is  pollination.  In  their  efforts  to  obtain 
effective  pollination,  growers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  provide  good  sources  of  pol¬ 
len  and  ample  means  for  its  distribu¬ 
tion. 

According  to  Professor  A.  J.  Farley, 
extension  horticulturist  in  pomology 
for  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  almost  any  variety 
of  apples  which  produces  an  abundant 
supply  of  pollen  will  be  a  satisfactory 
pollinizer  for  other  varieties  which 
bloom  at  the  same  time. 

Early  Pollinizers — Good  pollinizers 
among  the  early  blooming  varieties  are 
McIntosh,  Oldenburg,  Wagener,  Twenty 
Ounce,  and  Maiden  Blush. 

Mid-season  Pollinizers — Some  of  the 
mid-season  blooming  varieties  which 
are  good  pollinizers  are  the  Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Hubbardston,  Cortland,  Weal¬ 
thy,  Yellow  Transparent,  Delicious,  and 
Golden  Delicious. 

Late  Pollinizers — Among  the  late- 
blooming  apples  that  ranked  as  good 
pollinizers  are  the  Northern  Spy,  Rome, 
Northwestern  Greening,  and  the  Tol- 
man  Sweet. 

Poor  Pollinizers — A  partial  list  of  the 
varieties  which  have  been  found  to  be 
poor  pollinizers  includes  the  Baldwin, 
Winesap,  Gravenstein,  Stayman,  Rhode 


Amount  of  Spray  Material 
per  Apple  Tree 

Age  of  trees.  Aver,  application, 
years  gallons 

3  0.4 

4  0.9 

6  1.5 

8  2.3 

10  4.4 

12  8.6 

14  10.1 

26  15.3 

28  16.2 

The  size  of  tree,  depending  on  variety, 
methods  of  pruning,  and  vigor,  of  course, 
would  determine  the  amount  of  material 
used. — Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


How  to  Prune 

Pruning  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  orchard  practices  and  on  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  this  operation  depends  the 
success  of  several  others.  Proper  prun¬ 
ing  makes  thorough  spraying  possible 
and  reduces  the  necessity  of  thinning. 
It  also  reduces  the  amount  of  break¬ 
age  due  to  poorly  placed  limbs.  Early 
correction  of  faults  reduces  the  set¬ 
back  suffered  by  the  tree.  Most  prun¬ 
ing  is  done  during  the  dormant  season. 
If  the  pruning  is  done  early  there  will 
be  more  time  for  grafting,  etc. 

1.  Pruning  young  trees  is  dwarfing— 
prune  them  only  as  much  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  good  strong  framework. 
3.  Relatively  heavy  pruning  distributed 
throughout  an  old  tree  has  an  invig¬ 
orating  effect  which  develops  better 
fruit  spurs. 

3.  “Lump”  or  “hulk”  pruning  is  poor 
pruning — the  effect  is  to  stimulate 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Spray  Materials  That  Will  and  Will  Not  Mix 


Combine  With 

Spray 

Lead 

Tobacco 

Oil  or  Soap 

Lime 

Bordeaux 

Materials 

Arsenate 

Preparations 

Preparations 

Sulphur 

Mixture 

Lime-sulphur* 

Yest 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Bordeaux  Mixture* 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Lead  Arsenate 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Tobacco 

Yes 

preparations 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Oil  or  soap 

preparations 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

*  While  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixture  will  combine ,  it  is  evident  that,  since 
both  are  fungicides,  there  would  be  little  occasion  to  lose  them  together. 

■\When  acid  lead  arsenate  is  used  with  lime-sulphur,  several  experimental  stations 
report  a  reduction  in  efficiency  of  the  lead  arsenate  and  the  formation  of  a  soluble 
arsenic  salt  i'n  small  amounts.  To  offset  this,  add  10  pounds  of  slaked  burned  lime  to 
each  100  gallons  of  spray  material  before  the  lead  arsenate  is  added.  Hydrated  lime 
or  a  casein  spreader  may  be  substituted  for  the  burned  lime. 
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fruit  trees 

GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious, 

Bed,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy, 

25c  each.  $20,00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven  YeL 
John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet, 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants,  25c  each. 

[I f§G  Berries  large,  firm,  Quality  good,  very 
I*  .  productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
m  -  fica  price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
|  /(£'*  v  Our  plants  come  direct  from  origina- 

tor’s  farm.  Prof.  Reeves.  Canadian 


McIntosh 
to  6  feet. 


St. 

15c 


Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

Good 


‘tTh*  Home  of 
Nursery 
I  Stock” 
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Plant  Fruit 
For  Profit 


HARRISONS’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  every  State  and  in  Canada. 
They  have  proved  hardy,  onnsnaUy  productive 
and  of  best  strains.  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  stock  is 
nationally  known. 


Our  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Phan  and  Cherry  Trees  are 
budded  from  selected  bearing  trees  growing  in  our  own 
great  commercial  orchards.  This  is  the  only  way  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced.  All  Harrisons’ 
Trees  are  grown  in  our  own  3,000-acre  nurseries.  They 
are  true-to-name,  well-rooted 
and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Write  today  for  our  1330 
catalog,  describing  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Fruits,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  etc.  It’s  FREE. 

Buy  quality,  direct  from  the 
largest  Growers  and  save  the 
agents’ big  commission.  High¬ 
est  quality  Fruit  Trees  at 
attractive  prices. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Box  60  Berlin,  Maryland 


VEGETABLE — FLOWER,, 
GARDEN  and  FIELD 


IT 

and  SEEDS 

The  QuaKty  seeds  known  for  their 
“good  deeds”  for  72  years.  Order 
now — while  stock  is  complete. 


1930 


CATALOG 

READY 


IS 


and 


POULTRY  ______  __ 

dairy  supplies 

FARM 

pf  every  description.  The  hest 
made  for  their  specific  needs  are 
listed  in  our  catalog. 


W  Write  for  your  FREE  copy,  today . 

KENDALL  AND  WHITNEY 
.62  Temple  Street,  Portland,  Maine 


“FRIEND 


ATI  are  true 

Friends 


”  SPRAYERS 
DUSTERS 
SPRAY 
MATERIALS 


Made  by 

“FRIEND5*  MFG.  CO. 

123  EAva,  GuportJLL 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


THE 
Box  9001 


Don't  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  receive 
our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves  you 
money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  Our  true-to-name  stock  is 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today. 
ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO., 

RockfalL  Conn. 
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growth  at  a  few  points  only,  water- 
sprouts,  etc.,  generally  result. 

4.  “Fine”  pruning  is  good  pruning.  Small 
cuts  well  distributed  do  not  disturb 
the  balance  of  the  tree. 

5.  Heading  back  favors  growth  of  an  un¬ 
productive  type.  If  you  wish  to  lower 
the  top  of  a  tree,  always  cut  back  to 
a  side  branch. 

6.  Thinning  out  the  top  of  the  tree  in¬ 
duces  side  growth,  fruit  spur  forma¬ 
tion,  and  a  better  tree  form. 

7.  Peaches  fruit  on  wood  which  grew  the 
season  before ;  prune  relatively  hard 
to  induce  the  growth  of  vigorous  one- 
year  wood. 

8.  Pears  blight  badly  if  succulent  growth 
is  induced. 

9.  Grapes  produce  bigger  and  better 
crops  if  pruned  severely ;  most  vines 
should  not  carry  over  thirty  buds. 

—Rhode  Island  State  College 


How  to  Protect  Trees  from 
Mice  and  Rabbits 

Mice  and  rabbits  frequently  eat  the 
bark  of  young  trees  causing  tbeir 
death  unless  they  can  be  bridge  graft¬ 
ed.  The  following  are  a  number  of  ways 
of  preventing  this: 

1.  Cylinders  can  be  made  of  hardware 
cloth.  These  cylinders  are  made  from 
pieces  of  “14x18”  and  can  be  pushed 
down  into  the  soil  and  left  around  the 
trees  for  several  years. 

2.  Cylinders  can  be  made  from  heavy 
paper  or  veneer.  Although  the  first 
cost  is  lower,  there  i.^  likely  to  be  more 
labor  involved  and  the  final  cost  will 
be  higher  than  the  wire  cylinders. 

3.  A  repellent  recommended  for  rab¬ 
bits  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  can  be  made  from  equal  parts 
of  fish  oil,  concentrated  lime  sulphur 
and  water.  This  is  painted  on  the  tree 
with  a  brush. 

4.  Mice  may  be  poisoned  by  mixing  up 
the  following  formula: 

Vs  oz.  powdered  strychnine 

Vs  oz.  baking  soda 

1  qt.  rolled  oats  or  oat  flakes 

6  tablespoonfuls  tallow 

2  tablespoonfuls  paraffin 

Sift  and  mix  the  strychnine  and  soda 
and  then  mix  well  with  the  oats.  Heat 
the  mixture,  and  stir  into  it  6  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  tallow  and  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  paraffin,  until  each 
flake  is  coated  with  grease.  When  cool, 
the  flakes  will  be  both  waterproofed 
and  inviting  to  the  mice. 

This  material,  of  course,  is  a  deadly 
poison  and  extreme  care  should  be 
used.  It  can  be  put  in  the  orchard  by 
putting  a  spoonful  in  tin  cans  with 
covers  only  partially  cut  away  so  that 
other  animals  cannot  get  to  it. 


Berry  Varieties  to  Plant 

1.  The  blackberry  is  the  most  tender 
of  the  brambles.  Eldorado,  Ancient 
Britton  and  Snyder  are  among  the 
most  popular  varieties. 

2.  The  Columbian  purple  cane  is  hardy, 
and  can  be  generally  recommended  as 
the  best  purple  cane. 

3.  The  black  raspberries  or  blackcaps 
are  intermediate  in  hardiness  between 
the  red  varieties  and  the  blackberries. 
Plum  Farmer  is  at  present  the  leading 
blackcap. 

4.  Currants  and  gooseberries  are 
among  the  hardiest  of  all  our  fruits, 
and  can  be  grown  at  our  very  northern 
limits.  Poorman  is  an  excellent  new 
variety  of  gooseberry. 

5.  Wilder  is  a  very  satisfactory  currant. 
The  Howard  (Premier)  strawberry  is 
steadily  growing  in  popularity. 

The  production  of  raspberries  at  the 
present  time  is  hindered  by  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  mosaic  disease,  common¬ 
ly  called  “yellows”.  This  disease  has 
been  largely  spread  by  infected  nursery 
stock,  and  some  varieties  appear  now 
to  be  completely  infected  by  it,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  disease-free 
stock.  Latham  is  a  red  berry  growing 
in  popularity  because  it  yields  well  in 
spite  of  the  disease.  There  is  one  good 
variety  for  home  use  or  local  market, 
the  Herbert,  that  seems  comparatively 
free  from  mosaic,  and  therefore  can  be 
purchased  with  reasonable  safety  from 
the  ordinary  sources. 

Where  surface  drainage  in  the  or¬ 
chard  is  poor,  it  would  be  well  to  plow 
deep  furrows  to  carry  away  the  water 
from  melting  snows  and  spring  rains. 
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Save  those  3  trips 


Shipped  in 
loo-lb.  bags. 


VOU  know  how  ft  feels  to  pull  tn  home  with 
a  heavy  load  ^-with  three  more  trips  still  to 
be  made.  But  now  suppose  the  three  other  loads, 
just  like  magic,  simply  ''wished77  themselves  right 
there  along  with  the  first  load,  all  stored  away 
and  no  one  had  turned  a  hand! 


Nitrophoska  users  haul  only  one  load  instead  of 
four — they  save  those  three  extra  trips — because 
Nitrophoska  (15%  Nitrogen,  30%  Phosphoric 
Acid,  15%  Potash),  contains  four  times  as  much 
plant-food  as  the  old  low-analysis  fertilizer. 


If  you  used  to  haul  four  loads  of  fertilizer,  now 
you  need  haul  only  one.  If  you  used  to  haul  16 
loads,  now  you  need  haul  only  four.  Whether 
you  use  much  or  little  fertilizer,  Nitrophoska  saves 
^4  of  the  hauling,  handling  and  applying — and, 
of  course,  it  saves  H  of  the  freight  charges. 

Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corporation 
285  Madison  Ave.  Room  1725  New  York,  N.Y. 


Nitrophoska  pays ! 
Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and 
•what  users  say, 
also  name  of 
nearest  distributor. 


flITROpHOSfiA 

15-30-15 

The  Modern  Fertili zerforthe  Modern  Farmer 


KELLYS’ 

Certified 
TREES 

Mean 
Better 
Profits 


Orchakdists  of  national  rep¬ 
utation  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 
celebration  of  our  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  Year — 50  years  of 
conscientious  service.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

Write  far  FREE  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

346  CHERRY  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  WestMarketSt,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

MASTODON _ $*-75  per  100;  1000,  $10.00 

PREMIER _ 4.50  per  1000  :  5000,  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  _ 5.50  per  1000;  5000,  25.00 

Healthv,  vigorous,  true  to  name  plants,  fresh  dhg  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  20  selected 
varieties.  Money  saving  catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it 
before  buying.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R-18,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

APPLE  TREES,  25c;  PEACH,  15c. 

Weigelias  and  Deutzias,  15c.  Spirea  Vanhouttei,  10c; 

12,  $1.00.  Catalog  free.  MALTA  NURSERY.  Malta,  Ohio 


THE - 

EDDY  no  666 

— two  WAY- 

SULKY  PLOW 


3  Special  Features — 

Roller  Bearing  Foot  Trip- 
Special  Spring  Draw  Clevis — 

10  to  20  less  parts  than  any  other 
Sulky  make  this  Plow  SUPERIOR  to  other 
Plows  of  this  Type. 

— Quality  with  Low  Price — 

For  Free  Folder,  write  EDDY  PLOW  WORKS, 
GREENWICH,  N.  Y.  Give  your  Dealers  Name 
and  ask  for  Booklet  Sy-6. 


Dahlia  Tubers  asst-  co,ors  !®  f°r  ?!  postpaid. 


FRANK  BLUNT, Hillsdale, N.Y, 


Plow  Makers  Since  1832 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  5,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


n  L|‘  ,  The  Flower  Beautiful.  8  specially  selected. 

L/aauab  asst.  $1.00;  20-S2.00  postpaid.  C.P. EARLE, 
Dahlia  Specialist,  1806  West  Genesee  SL,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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-SOLD  AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


Things 


you  Can't  See  in  a 


A  handful  of  feed  . . .  one  look  reveals  certain  ingre¬ 
dients  .  .  .  one  sniff  discovers  others.  Beyond  that  your 
eyes  and  nose  cannot  go . . .  yet  there  is  so  much  more 
to  a  handful  of  feed ! 

Perhaps  with  this  very  handful  comes  a  helpful  tag. 
It  lists  every  ingredient  ...  it  may  tell  how  much  of  each 
,  .  .  yet  it  tells  only  half  the  story.  It  reveals  what  ingre¬ 
dients  but  not  what  kind. 

Moisture  filled  grains ...  kiln  dried  grains,  sound 
grains  .  .  .  musty  grains,  good  cod  liver  oil  .  .  .  worthless 
cod  liver  oil,  trash  filled  feed  .  .  .  triple  cleaned  feed  .  .  . 
your  eyes  and  nose  can’t  be  sure  of  these  things  .  .  .  and 
the  tag  doesn’t  tell  .  .  .  yet  what  a  difference  it  makes ! 

A  difference  you’ll  be  quick  to  see  when  you  feed 
Purina  Chows !  Purina  Chows  must  do  more  than  stand 
the  test  of  the  eyes  .  .  .  the  nose  .  .  .  the  tag  ...  it  must 
also  stand  the  test  of  Purina’ s  broad  laboratories  .  .  . 
Purina’ s  big  experimental  farm  .  .  .  hundreds  of  feedlots 
like  yours  .  .  .  before  it  can  come  to  you  in  Checkerboard 
bags.  That’s  why  it  will  do  more  for  you  than  any  other 
feed! 


./^Sprains  and  Bruises 

Ajjsokbine  reduces  thickened, 
Swollen  tissues, soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  op  horse. 
S2-30  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Rrad  ihisz  •'Horse  had  large  ^vefling  jfast 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as- ever.  Have  used  Absarbme 
for  years  with  great  aoeeess.’* 


ABSORBINE 


^7  PRICES  On 


Low  prices  and  speedy  shipment  on  the  famous  zinc  insulated  American  fence. 
Banner.  Steel  Posts,  etc.  have  brought  us  customers  all  over  the  East.  Buy 
known  quality — the  best  fence  money  can  buy — costs  no  more  than  ordinary  fence. 
Direct  prices  also  on  Nails  and  Staples,  Barbed  Wire,  Concrete"  Mixers,  Wire 
Rope,,  Bale  Wire,  Gas  Engines,  Huber  Tractors,  Ann  Arbor  Hay  Presses, 
Scales,  Belting,  Oils,  Greases,  etc. 

Send  your  name  today  for  our  special  Bulletin  mailing  list. 


T 


& 

Jpeeefy  Service  Jobbers' 


¥eed$port,  N.Y. 


American  agricultur- 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 
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day  for  every  lb.  of  butter-fat  produced 
during  the  week  by  the  cow. 

3.  Feed  all  the  cow  will  respond  to 
in  milk  production.  When  she  begins 
to  put  on  flesh,  cut  down  grain. — F.  B. 
743. 


Minerals  for  Dairy  Cows 

Lime  and  phosphorus  are  the  two 
elements  most  needed  by  dairy  cows. 
One  or  two  per  cent  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  or  steamed  bone  meal  can  profi¬ 
tably  be  added  to  the  grain  ration. 
Cows  should  get  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  salt  per  day.  Where  animals 
are  troubled  with  goitre  they  should 
get  two- tenths  of  a  pound  of  potassium 
iodide  in  each  ton  of  grain. 

There  are  on  the  market,  a  number 
of  mineral  mixtures.  State  Colleges 
generally  agree  that  complicated  min¬ 
eral  mixtures  are  not  necessary. 


Some  Common  Cattle 
Troubles 

Scours — Scours  in  calves  are  usually 
caused  by  carelessness  in  feeding.  They 
are  easily  prevented  and  readily  over¬ 
come  but  should  be  attended  to  at 
once.  Usually  they  can  be  prevented  by 
keeping  pails  and  feeding  utensils 
clean,  and  by  careful  feeding.  When 
they  appear,  cut  the  feed  in  two  and 
give  about  four  ounces  of  castor  oil. 
Also  give  a  little  linseed  tea  and  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  limewater.  Do  not 
feed  succulent  or  spoiled  feeds. 

White  Scours — White  scours  is  an  in¬ 
fectious  disease  caused  by  a  germ.  It  is 
usually  very  serious  and  often  fatal. 
The  best  preventive  measure  is  to  keep 
cow  and  stall  clean  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  before  the  calf  is  born.  The 
best  remedy  is  one  and  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  formalin  in  milk  every  four  or 
five  hours. 

Ringworm — Ringworm  is  a  parasiti¬ 
cal  disease  and  is  contagious.  Pull  out 
the  hairs  and  paint  with  iodine  or  an 
ointment  made  from  mixing  lard  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  or  with  sulphur- 
iodine  treatment. 

Lice — Thoroughly  disinfect  stables 
before  turning  cattle  in  with  two  per 
cent  solution  of  creolin  or  kerosene 
emulsion.  A  good  practice  is  also  to 
clean  stable  right  after  cattle  are  turn¬ 
ed  out  in  the  spring.  Dipping  and  wash¬ 
ing  of  cattle  with  different  materials 
is  frequently  practiced.  Clipping  cattle 
is  also  a  good  practice  to  keep-  down  the 
pest,  also  dusting  with  some  insecticide 
powder.  Sabadilia  powder  has  given 
best  results  of  any  at  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. 

Retention  of  Afterbirth — Retained 
afterbirth  frequently  follows  under¬ 
feeding.  Well-fed  cows  do  not  usually 
give  much  trouble.  It  is  also  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  contagious  abortion. 
Give  a  warm  bran  mash  after  calving. 
Keep  the  cow  warm  and  give  physic. 
If  the  afterbirth  does  not  come  away 
after  forty-eight  hours  it  should  he 
taken  away  by  an  experienced  person. 

Barrenness — The  inability  of  cows  to 
conceive  is  closely  associated  with 
•abortion,  both  being  the  result  of  dis¬ 
eased  genital  organs.  Very  often  cysts 
will  be  found  on  the  ovaries  of  barren 
cows.  By  manipulation  by  experienced 
veterinarians  these  may  be  broken 
down  and  conception  will  follow.  If 
taken  in  time  they  may  often  be  re¬ 
stored  as  regular  breeders.  This  requires 
the  skill  of  an  experienced  man  and 
only  valuable  cows  are  really  worth 
treatment. 

Bloat — Bloat  is  usually  caused  by 
sudden  change  of  feed  or  overeating  of 
such  feeds  as  frozen  grass,  turnip  tops 
or  wet  clover.  Swelling  will  be  noticed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  The 
animal  is  uneasy  and  breathing  is  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  nostrils  are  distended  and 
the  animal  frequently  moans  or  bel¬ 
ches. 

In  mild  cases  give  two  to  four  ounces 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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milked 
mycow^ 

without 

hand 
stripping 
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A  Single  Tube  System 
— now  Vi  METAL 


I  have  used  the  Burrell 
Milker  continuously 
sincel9I8,andhavefound 
it  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  I  have  alwaysmilked 
my  cows  without  hand 
stripping,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  kept  clean  very 
easily.  —  W.  A.  Fullerton, 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

"It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean’’ 

Cherry-Burrett  Corporation 
,27  Albany  St^  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Send for Amazing 
*acts About  the 


Positively 
self-feeding,  can¬ 
not  clog,  wetleaves 
won’t  wind  np  on  lower 
.•oiler.  Improved  fan  bladear- 
rangement,  gears  running  in  03,  ball  bearings,  near¬ 
ness  of  rollers  to  blades  make  the  GEHL  the  world’s 
lightest  running  and  cleanest  cutting  cutter,  capable  of 
Cutting  and  Throwing  Green  Corn 
45  feet  high  at  only  500  R.P.M. 
Others  require  higher  speed,  Wisconsin  dairymen  ap¬ 
preciate  the  safety,  big  capacity,  durability  and  low 
power  costs  of  theGEHL,hence40%of  allcutters 
sold  in  thatstaieare  GEHLS.  Write  for  catalog, 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

429  S.  Water  St. 

West  Bend,  Wis. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS 

It  M earns  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  LIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  ANT)  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
Electrle  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request. 

GILLETTE  CUPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

129  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

45  years  making  Depend, able  Clipping 
and  Grooming  Machines 
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Years  of  Success 
Now  Better 

than  Eve-i 


HARNESS 


IX  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  and  explain  about 
terms,  etc.  FREE  BOOKLET 

w,  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO,  CANTON,  PA. 

MOOREIBROS. 

•PURPUt  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS . 


Fop  SoreTeats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc..  In  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.or  5doz.  $1.00 

FRFR  ^et  us  Ilrore  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
*  ing  you  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 

Moore  bros.,  Dept,  a,  Albany,  n.  y. 

HORNSTOP 


Dse  Fleming’s 
Chemical  Hornstop 
,  on  kids  or  calves  3  to 
1  I0day»old.  Horns  never 
xrcw.MoDey  Back  Guar- 

|  antee.  Enough  for  60 
I  Lead  sent  postpaid  for$l. 


Send  today  for  copy 
of  our  big  free  Veter¬ 
inary  Adviser  -It  tells  f 
in  detail  of  new  treat-  l* 
ments  for  many  diseases  I 
of  horses  arui  cattle.  A  nd  1 
don  ’  t  forget  the  Hornstop  .1 


Avoids  Torture  of  Dehorning 
FLEMING  BROS..  v-202,Stock Yards,  Chicagol 


before  you  build  a  BARN 

See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

—and  costs  mu3h  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
in  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  com¬ 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  success  for  25  years.  One  in  a  vicinity 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  for  free  folder  on  Beamless  Bams. 

Ltmcks  &  Son  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  linseed  oil. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  an  hour’s 
time.  In  extreme  cases  the  only  cure 
is  to  puncture  with  the  trochar  and 
canula  between  the  point  of  the  hip 
and  the  last  rib  on  the  animal’s  left 
side.  # 

Milk  Fever — Milk  fever  is  a  common 
and  apparently  inevitable  trouble  with 
good  cows.  Heavy  feeding  just  before 
parturition  tends  to  bring  about  the 
trouble.  It  usually  happens  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  calving.  The 
cow  becomes  drowsy,  has  no  appetite, 
her  eyes  are  dull  and  staring.  She 
sways  and  stumbles  when  walking  and 
eventually  falls  and  is  unable  to  rise 
except  on  her  front  feet.  She  usually 
lies  with  her  head  turned  around  to  her 
side.  The  cow,  in  this  condition,  is  par¬ 
tially  paralyzed  and  cannot  swallow, 
so  it  is  useless  to  try  and  drench.  The 
only  treatment  is  to  inflate  the  udder 
with  air  or  oxygen  and  tie  the  teats. 
Give  a  stimulant  such  as  nux  vomica, 
two  ounces,  and  alcohol,  six  ounces,  in 
one-ounce  doses  four  times  a  day. 

Garget  or  Mammitis — A  slight  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  udder  is  normal  at  calv¬ 
ing  time,  but  exposure  to  cold  or  drafts 
or  after-neglect  may  bring  on  an  ag¬ 
gravated  inflammation.  The  udder  be¬ 
comes  very  hot,  is  inflamed  and  hard. 
Milk-secretion  is  impeded  or  the  milk 
shows  clots  or  streaks  of  blood. 

Give  the  cow  a  physic.  Bathe  the  ud¬ 
der  with  hot  water.  Massage  the  udder 
and  apply  camphorated  oil.  The  milk 
should  be  frequently  drawn. 

Cowpox — Small  blisters  form  on  the 
teats,  containing  a  yellowish  fluid.  The 
trouble  is  contagious  so  infected  cows 
should  be  milked  last.  Apply  carbolized 
vaseline. 

Foul  in  the  Foot — Foul  in  the  foot  is 
an  infection  in  the  clefts  of  the  feet  of 
cattle.  It  usually  arises  in  the  stable 
but  sometimes  occurs  while  on  pasture. 
Cleanliness  is  the  best  preventive. 

The  affected  foot  should  be  cleaned 
thoroughly.  Apply  strong  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  or  butter  of  antimony. 
For  severe  cases  a  poultice  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Give  a  purgative.  Powdered  bor- 
acic  acid  dusted  into  the  clefts  helps 
to  dry  and  heal  the  sore. 

Teat  Troubles — Leaky  teats  are  due 
to  the  sphincter  muscle  at  the  end  of 
the  teat  being  too  slack.  It  is  very  hard 
to  cure.  Hard  milking  is  due  to  the 
sphincter  muscle  being  too  tense.  This 
can  be  cured  by  dilating  the  muscle 
with  a  teat  plug. 

A  fibrous  growth  may  sometimes 
completely  close  the  teat.  Very  little 
can  be  done  for  this. 

A  hole -in  the  teat  may  be  remedied 
when  the  cow  is  dry  by  scarifying  the 
tissue  around  the  opening  and  stitch¬ 
ing  it  up  so  that  it  heals  over. — Ontario 
Agricultural  College. 


Estimated  Numbers  of 
Dairy  Cows 

Milk  Cows  and  Dairy  Heifers 
Heifers  2  years  1  to  2  years  old 
and  over  ( thousands ) 

C thousands ) 


1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

New  York 

1,343 

1,383 

224 

242 

Maine 

135 

138 

31 

34 

New  Hampshire  75 

77 

15 

17 

Vermont 

288 

294 

55 

56 

Massachusetts 

134 

134 

17 

21 

Rhode  Island 

21 

21 

3 

4 

Connecticut 

109 

111 

13 

14 

New  Jersey 

122 

125 

17 

18 

Pennsylvania 

855 

889 

149 

171 

United  States 

21,919 

22,499 

2,304  2 

!,435 

Rules  On  Adding  Cattle  to 
Herds  Now  T.B.  Tested 

Sometimes  the  owner  of  tuberculin 
tested  animals  wishes  to  make  addi¬ 
tions  and  is  uncertain  about  the  re¬ 
quirements.  So  we  give  the  following 
from  the  agreement  signed  by  the  own¬ 
er  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  initial 
test: 

(a)  Cattle  may  be  added  to  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd  in  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions:  Originating  from 
an  accredited  herd.  From  a  once-tested 
free  herd  on  one  additional  test  applied 
in  from  60  to  90  days,  and  during  such 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


V 

Why 
Magnetic  Force 

is  used  in  the  New 

De  Laval 

Magnetic  Milker 


IN  the  new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 
the  important  function  of  creating 
and  controlling  pulsations  is  per¬ 
formed  by  magnetic  force, 

There  is  no  other  method  so  perfectly 
qualified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
milker  pulsation  control,  for  magnetic 
force  possesses  everything  desired — 
unfailing  dependability,  sensitiveness, 
instantaneous  response  and  simplicity 
of  application. 

Perfect,  uniform,  fast  and  regular 
milking  is  largely  dependent  upon  pul¬ 
sations.  They  must  be  regular  and 
absolutely  uniform.  Irregular  pulsa¬ 
tions  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
cow  as  a  change  of  hand  milkers. 
Through  the  use  of  magnetic  force, 
timed  positively  by  a  gear-driven  cam 
in  the  pulso-pump,  pulsations  in  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  are  uniform 
and  regular  to  a  split  second.  No 
matter  how  many  units  are  in  operation 
at  one  time,  every  pulsator  moves  as 
one.  Every  cow  is  milked  the  same 

at  each  milking  with  resulting  beneficial 
effects. 

For  perfect  milking,  the  saving  of 
valuable  time  and  labor,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
for  drudgery,  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 


Milker  is  distinctly  in  a  class  by  itself, 
offering  new  high  standards  of  milking. 

Outfits  for  milking  one  to  1000  or  more 
cows.  Operated  either  by  gas  engine  or 
electric  motor. 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 
For  the  Low  Price  Field 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker,  designed 
for  the  lower  price  field,  is  a  quality 
milker  ideal  for  small  herd  owners  with 
whom  price  is  a  limiting  factor.  De 
Laval  Utility  units  operate  on  any  single 
pipe  line,  a  fact  of  importance  to  dairy¬ 
men  who  want  the  advantages  of  De 
Laval  milking,  but  who  feel  that  they 
must  retain  a  part  of  their  original 
investment. 

Free  Trial 

A  trial  of  a  De  Laval  Milker  places 
you  under  absolutely  no  obligation.  See 
your  De  Laval  dealer  or  send  coupon  for 
complete  information. 

!  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  OepL  !-«. 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
|  Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

;  Please  send  me,  without  (  Milker  □ 

•  obligation,  full  informa-  ]  Separator  □ 
tion  on  (  check  which 

I  Name . . . 

j  Town. . 

:  State . RJ.D . No.  Cows _ _ 


mm  & 

MAKE 


FARM 


The  G 


Would  you  answer  this  ad  for  $37.50?  You  silo 
buyers  may  save  that  or  more  by  writing  today. 
Just  ask  for  special  discount  details.  No  obligation 
to  buy  at  all — but  your  name  on  file  will  reserve  dis¬ 
count  for  you  until  last  minute.  Write  today! 
“Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave”  and  “Globe”  Wood  Silos 
are  saving  money  for  dairymen,  wherever  sold.  Sales 
rapidly  increasing.  Whether  for  you  or  a  neighbor, 
you  can  save  good  cold  cash  by  writing  us  NOW. 

Rib 'Stone  Concrete  Corporation 

Box  402,  LeBoy,  New  York 
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GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY 
Of  “ Successful  Dairying 

Whether  you  are  a  veteran  breeder  or  a  beginner 
in  dairying  you  should  not  miss  it.  The  information 
contained  in  any  one  chapter  may  start  you  on  the 
road  to  dairy  prosperity.  Yet  “Successful  Dairying” 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

It  is  an  entirely  new  handbook  on  dairying,  fully 
illustrated.  It  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  anyone  send, 
ing  in  this  ad. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-E  WEST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Whether  you  build  a  palatial 
structure  or  a  modest  little 
general  purpose  farm  barn, 
you  can  make  it  the  "show 
place"  of  your  community 
if  the  plans  and  equipment 
are  right  Louden  is  always 
glad  to  help  farmers  work 
out  that  kind  of  plans  and 
to  furnish  the  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  permanent 
friends  of  its  users.  — 


WM.LOUDEN 

Still  working, 
planning,  im¬ 
proving  —  as 
vitally  inter¬ 
ested  as  he  has 
ever  been  in  the 
bettermentand 
growth  of  the 
dairy  industry, 
to  which  he  has 
devoted  more 
than  60  yea  rsof 
constructive 
effort 


Build  From  Good  Plans 

THE  LOUDEN  planned  and  equipped  barn  actually  costs  you 
less,  to  build  and  to  operate,  than  the  barn  you  might  build 
without  such  experienced  help.  Louden-planned  barns  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animals  they  house/  for 
the  convenience  and  profit  of  the  men  who  own  them.  Such  plans 
cost  you  little,  or  nothing,  beyond  the  cost  of  equipment. 

Louden  equipment  results  in  greater  production  and  speedier 
gains  —  additional  income.  It  gives  you  the  most  for  every  dollar 
spent  —  in  convenience,  sanitation,  time  and  labor  saved  daily, 
enlarged  earning  power. 

Whether  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel,  or  whether  you  need 
equipment  only,  check  the  items  of  interest  and  mail  the  coupon 
NOW.  Full  information  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once — without  cost 
or  obligation,  of  course. 


The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  4517Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

(Established  in  186 7)  Branches:  Albany  —  Toledo  —  St.  Paul  —  San  Francisco 


□  Engineering  Service 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Cow  Stanchions 

□  Anima  I  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Watering  Troughs 

□  Manger  Divisions 

□  Manure  Carriers 


”4517  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
You  may  send  me  full  information  concerning 
the  services  or  products  I  have  checked. 


Name 


Address 


□  Ventilating  Systems 

□  Cupolas 

□  Barn  Door  Hangers 

□  Garage  Door  Hangers 

□  Hog  House  Equipment 

□  Roof  Windows 

□  Hay  Unloading  Tools 

□  Horse  Stable  Equip. 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.50  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  oply  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.... $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  tew  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 

Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks  old  (t*yl  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  6  to  7  weeks  old  63. 

8-9  weeks  old,  $4.75  each. 

A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  he  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


To  close  the  Estate  of  the  late  K.  B.  Coulter  we  sell  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

MARCH  17, 

50  registered  Holstein— Friesians 

MARCH  21, 

60  registered  Guernseys 

MARCH  22, 

50  grades,  mainly  Holsteins 

together  with  twelve  big  horses,  three  tractors,  trucks, 
wagons  and  all  implements  used  on  the  farms. 

These  are  unusually  choice  cattle  and  have  just  passed 
a  tuberculin  test. 

SALE  EACH  DAY  UNDER  COVER  AT  THE  FARM 
BETWEEN 

Phelps  and  Clifton  Springs 

AT  II  O’CLSCIC.  LUNCH  SERVED  AT  NOON 

Coulter  Farms,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI  F  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  nine  mo 
4  oId  May  Rose  strain  Accredited 

herd.  For  further  information  address. 

ROLAND  SCOTT,  Route  I,  CANASERAGA,  N.  Y. 

fTIJFRNSFYS  Reg-  Accedited.  Bulls  16  mos. 

ULiE-nilJE,  X  O  0ld,  one  3  ycnrs  J>  young  cows 

Seasonable  prices.  P.  L.  DWIGHT,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 

records.  FRANK  M.  SMITH,  Springfield  Center^  N^Y. 

SHEEP 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 
4  TO  6  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  maka  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
F.O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J,  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  Woburn, Miat.  Tel.0230 


27  Nice  Rambouillet  Ewe  Lambs 

$12.50  A  PIECE.  REGISTERED. 

H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Alfred  Station,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


grad!  Toggenburg  Family  Goats 

freshen  in  April,  4  doe  Kids.,  one  Buck,  4  and  8  mo. 

old.  Brice  reasonable.  Walter  Denman,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


( Continued  from  Page  13) 

period  kept  separate  from  the  herd. 
From  modified  accredited  areas,  sub¬ 
sequent  retest  to  be  applied  in  from  60 
to  90  days,  during  which  period  ad¬ 
ditions  must  be  kept  separate  from  the 
herd.  From  a  herd  not  under  supervis¬ 
ion  which  has  passed  one  complete  herd 
test  by  an  approved  veterinarian,  sub¬ 
sequent  retest  to  be  applied  in  from  6b 
to  90  days,  during  which  period  addit¬ 
ions  must  be  kept  separate  from  the 
herd. 

(b)  Cattle  may  be  added  to  once 
tested  free  herds  in  accordance  with 
the  following  provisions:  From  accred¬ 
ited  herds,  once  tested  free  herds,  or 
modified  accredited  areas,  without  fur¬ 
ther  test.  From  a  herd  not  under  super¬ 
vision  which  has  passed  one  complete 
test  by  an  approved  veterinarian,  a 
subsequent  retest  to  be  applied  in  from 
60  to  90  days,  during  which  period  ad¬ 
ditions  must  be  kept  separate  from  the 
herd. 


Dairy  Cows  in  New  York 
State 

DAIRY  CATTLE:  Dairy  cattle  fur¬ 
nish  the  basis  for  New  York’s  most 
important  agricultural  industry  and 
consequently  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  are  vastly  more  interested  in  its 
number  of  dairy  cattle  than  of  any 
other  type  of  cattle.  Since  January  1, 
1929  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers, 
two  years’  old  and  older  being  kept  for 
milk  has  increased  about  3  percent  or 
from  about  1,343,000  to  about  1,383,- 
000.  This  appears  to  be  in  line  with  the 
increases  in  dairy  cattle  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  except  some  of  the 
far  western  states. 

CATTLE  PRICES:  Average  values 
are  tending  downward  for  dairy  cows, 
having  decreased  about  $4.  per  head  in 
New  York  and  about  $1.25  for  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States.  The  in  and  out 
shipments  of  dairy  cattle  as  well  as  the 
number  of  cattle  condemned  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  were  smaller  during  1929  than 
during  1928. 

Cattle  shipped  for  Dairy  &  Breeding 
Purposes 

Into  New  York  Out  of  New  York 


1929 

35,934  • 

7,476 

1928 

41,483 

7,978 

1927 

42,318 

7,285 

1926 

16,636 

7,545 

1925 

12,003 

12,357 

1924 

5,587 

15.042 

1922 

5,333 

11,464 

Cattle  Condemned  for 

Tuberculosis 

1929* 

45,001 

1928* 

56,229 

1927* 

50,884 

1926-27** 

67,631 

1925-26** 

62,963 

1924-25** 

53,431 

1923-24** 

39,149 

*Calendar  Year 
♦♦Fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 


How  to  Keep  the  Milking 
Machine  Clean 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1315 
on  Cleaning  Milking  Machines  gives 
the  following  simple  directions  for  do¬ 
ing  the  job  easily  and  effectively: 

1.  Immediately  after  milking  rinse 
the  machine  in  cold  or  luke  warm 
water,  drawing  the  water  through  the 
teat  cups  and  tubes  by  vacuum.  Break 
the  flow  by  lifting  and  dipping  the 
cups,  ten  or  twelve  times. 

2.  Repeat  the  rinsing  process,  using 
hot  water  and  a  good  washing  powder. 
This  time  wash  the  teat  cups  and  tub¬ 
ing  with  a  brush. 

3.  Rinse  the  machine  again  with 
clean  hot  water,  still  using  the  vacuum 
to  draw  the  water  through  all  the 
parts. 

4.  Then  detach  the  tubes  from  the 
pail  head,  plug  the  air  tubes,  if  there 
are  any,  and  submerge  the  cups,  claws, 

( Connnuea  on  Opposite  Page) 
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FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 


Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

53  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


Attention — 

Dairymen 


Fou  cannot 
buy  a  better 
silo  at  any 
price  than 
the  HART 
Rein  forced 
C  oncrete 
stave  silo. 
Deli  vered 
and  erected 
complete. 


Write  today 
for  our 
early  order 
proposition. 


Forrest  S.  Hart  &  Son,  Inc. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


...they  are  made  of  sound, 

=  close-joined,  tight-jointed  : 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 
.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

-  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  - 
get  a  real  cash  discount . 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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and  tubes  in  water  heated  to  160°-170° 
for  20-30  minutes.  If  the  vessel  in 
which  this  sterilizing  is  done  can  be 
covered,  it  is  a  good  place  to  leave  the 
parts  until  the  next  milking. 

5.  Twice  each  week  take  the  machine 
entirely  apart  and  brush  all  the  pieces 
thoroughly  with  hot  water  and  wash¬ 
ing  powder. 

6.  Clean  the  moisthre  trap  or  check 
valve  on  the  head  of  the  machine 
every  day. 

7.  Wash  the  pails  and  covers  after 
every  milking,  first  with  luke  warm 
and  then  with  hot  water, — just  as  cans, 
strainers  and  other  metal  milk  uten¬ 
sils  are  washed — and  sterilize  them 
either  with  steam  or  boiling  water. 


Some  Facts  about  Hogs 

1.  Outlook  for  hogs: 

Hog  prices  in  1930  are  expected  to 
average  at  least  as  high  as  in  1929, 
and  possibly  higher. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint,  the 
swine  industry  is  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  in  the  East.  When  this  became 
a  great  fluid  milk  producing  section, 
the  hog  business  went  west.  The  east¬ 
ern  farmer  always  depended  on  skim- 
milk  for  his  swine,  and  when  he  no 
longer  had  this,  he  quit  the  business 
of  swine ‘husbandry,  except  for  enough 
for  his  own  consumption. 

However,  there  is  still  quite  a  large 
number  of  farmers  who  grow  a  lot  of 
hogs  and  we  look  for  this  number  to 
succeed,  not  that  skimmilk  is  coming 
back  but  rather  because  farmers  are 
learning  the  western  way  of  growing 
hogs  on  pasture.  We  probably  never 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  West 
because  we  cannot  grow  the  cheap 
corn  to  finish  the  hogs  off.  But  there 
are  many  eastern  farms  where  perhaps 
the  fluid  milk  business  is  not  practical 
where  hogs  could  be  made  to  pay. 

2.  Pasture  with  alfalfa: 

For  example,  one  acre  of  alfalfa  will 
pasture  from  10  to  20  shoats.  A  new 
seeding  should  be  pastured  very  lightly 
the  first  season,  with  no  more  than  10 
shoats  per  acre,  or  one  sow  and  her 
litter.  But  after  the  first  season,  as 
many  as  20  head  per  acre,  or  two  sows 
and  their  litters  may  be  pastured  on 
it  throughout  the  season. 

An  experiment  where  careful  records 
were  kept  started  with  12  hogs  per 
acre  averaging  58.5  pounds  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  test.  The  alfalfa  was  six 
inches  high.  The  average  amount  of 
grain  required  to  produce  a  pound  gain 
was  3.07  pounds.  The  amount  of  pork 
which  could  be  credited  to  the  alfalfa 
forage  was  596.8  pounds  per  acre.  With 
pork  at  6  cents,  the  return  per  acre 
was  835.71. 

3.  Red  clover: 

This  regularly  -will  pasture  from  8  to 
12  shoats  per  acre. 

4.  Rape,  oats  and  clover: 

This  is  very  good  pasture  combi¬ 
nation  for  hogs  and  when  it  does  well 
will  take  care  of  10  hogs  per  acre. 

If  a  farmer  is  interested  in  swine 
husbandry,  it  may  pay  him  to  study 
his  conditions,  books  and  bulletins,  and 
give  the  business  a  trial,  starting  on  a 
small  basis  at  first. 


What  Does  It  Cost  to  Raise 
a  Colt? 

Careful  records  made  by  Professor 
Harper  at  Cornell  in  1921  showed  that 
if  all  items  are  included  it  cost  them 
8187.49  to  raise  a  three-year-old  colt. 
Credit  was  given  for  work  done  by  the 
colt  during  the  third  year  amounting 
to  829.15,  bringing  the  net  cost  of  the 
three-year-old  to  8158.34. 

The  records  show  That  the  total  cost 
of  the  yearling  was  880.43,  and  for  the 
two-year-old  colt  8129.18. 

The  colt  ate  in  the  three  years  4,746 
pounds  of  grain  and  6,804  pounds  of 
hay.  This  is  approximately  2-2/5  tons 
of  grain  and  3-2/5  tons  of  hay.  The 
colt  weighed  1,270  pounds,  which  is 
about  the  weight  of  the  average  New 
York  State  farm  horse. 
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SPECIAL  # 


Wood 

Stave 

Concrete 

Stave 

Tile 

Steel 


Write  us  today  for  details — 
Five  Real  Reasons  for  these 


DISCOUNTS 
ON  137 
SILOS 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Big  Savings  to  Early  Buyers  by  Quick  Action 

137  men  who  act  promptly  will  get  liberal  concessions  on 
first  quality  Grange  Silos.  A  card  will  bring  you  our  offer 
FREE.  No  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.  Write  today. 


Heavos,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  JUS 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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QUIT  WORK  ON  TIME 
SHIP  CLEAN  MILK  DAILY 


The  time  needed  to  filter  milk  thoroughly  has  been  practically 
cut  in  half  with  the  perfection  of  the  new  Johnson  &  Johnson 
Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disk,  which  established  an  average  period  of 
5  minutes  to  filter  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  during  extensive  tests 
under  actual  farm  conditions  (particulars  on  request). 


FINISH  YOUR  WORK  ON  TIME 

Your  men  need  no  longer  waste  their  time  waiting  for  the 
milk  to  filter.  Rapid-Flo  permits  a  steady  stream  of  milk  to 
pass  through  the  strainer — with  a  speed  never  before  attained! 

Your  men  will  not  be  tempted  to  jam  the  strainer  down  on  the 
can  to  hasten  filtration.  Jamming  the  strainer  damages  the 
disk,  defeating  the  purpose  of  filtration. 

The  photograph  at  the  right,  taken  during  the  tests,  shows 
how  quickly  milk  flows  through  the  Rapid-Flo  Disk.  Rapid- 
Flo  combines  accuracy  with  speed — it  gets  all  the  dirt  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  is  made  under  the  same  rigid  sanitary 
conditions  as  the  world-famous  Johnson  &  Johnson  surgical 
dressings  and  hospital  supplies. 

Regardless  of  the  high  quality  of  the  milk  you  produce,  you 
can  not  get  top  prices  for  it  if  you  ship  it  to  market  containing 
dirt  and  sediment.  Test  Rapid-Flo  Disks  at  our  expense.  Send  the  coupon  below  for  free  sample  disks. 


GET  THIS  FILTER  DISK  CABINET  FREE 

For  a  limited  time  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  this  attractive,  convenient,  steel 
disk  storage  cabinet  (retail  value  $2.50)  free  with  an  initial  purchase  of  two  cartons 
of  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks.  With  the  aid  of  this  cabinet  your  disks  are  kept  clean  and 
dry  and  are  within  instant  reach.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  Free  Samples  of  Rapid- 
Flo  Filter  Disks  and  complete  information  of  the  Free  Sanitary  Disk  Cabinet. 


This  attractive  cabinet  bangs 
on  the  wall  in  the  milk 
house ,  up  out  of  the  way. 
Holds  600  disks.  Hinged 
drop-front  panel  makes  with¬ 
drawals  easy  when  supply 
is  half-used  up. 


AA-l 


NEW  BRUNSWICK.  \J  N.J-.  U.  S.A. 

Dairy  Filter  Products  Division 

■Without  obligation,  send  me  your  Free  Sample  Package  of  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks 
and  information  of  your  Free  Sanitary  Disk  Cabinet  Offer. 


Name - 

Address - 


Check  size  of  disks  you  use :  6n  fi 
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7"D 


7’/2"  □ 
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IN  only  five  years  time,  the  Surge 
changed  the  milking  habits  of  a 
nation!  A  new  and  revolutionary 
idea  that  has  brought  new  money¬ 
making  possibilities  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  Not  only  to  the  ordinary 
milk  producing  farm  but  to  the  fancy 
breeding  farm  as  well. 

Among  Certified  and  Grade  “A”  pro¬ 
ducers  .  .  .  wherever  clean,  low  count 


milk  is  required,  the  Surge  has  swept 
its  way.  It  is  the  only  milker  so  quick 
to  take  apart  ...  so  easy  to  clean,  that 
it  can  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  after 
every  milking,  and  still  save  the  time 
that  you  expect  a  milker  to  save. 
That’s  the  result  of  the  Surge  simple 
teat  cup  and  of  having  only  4  scant 
inches  of  rubber  from  teat  to  pail,  in¬ 
stead  of  4  feet  of  tubing  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  clean  and  sterile. 


Easy  T 


«™s  jslts 


ter  installation  and  easy  pay¬ 
ments  for  20  months.  In  buy¬ 
ing  this  way  you  can  have  the 
best  .  .  .  and  have  it  NOW. 


FREE  Demonstration 

"We  will  never  ask  you  to  buy  a  Surge  with¬ 
out  checking  up  for  yourself  everything  we 
have  said  for  it  . .  .  by  actual  test ...  in  your 
own  barn  ...  on  your  own  cows.  Mail  the 
coupon  and  get  full  details. 

J'fjg  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

ibjioe  Ay  The  Babson  Silo  ■  BabsonManufacturingCorporation 

— M&mmm  ■  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  30-63,  Chicago, 

'IlNEftW  ThC  Surge  MlIkcr  I  523  E. Willow  St., Dept.  30-63,  Syracuse, N.Y. 
—y  Melotte  Cream  Separator  I  Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  send  me  at  once 
West  Bend  Barn  Equipment  ®  catalogs  describing  your  lines  checked  below. 
King  Dairy  Barn  Ventilation  g  D  Barn  Equipment  □  Ventilation 
King  Poultry  House  Ventilation  I  E3  Surge  Milker  Q  Silo  Q  Melotte  Separator 

I 

I  Name 

One  reliable  source  of  supply;  one  respon-  j 

sibility  for  service;  a  liberal  finance  plan.  I  _ _ 

Check  coupon  for  catalogs  desired.  *  No.  of  cow* 

"  milked 


CHICKS^ 


To  Meet  1930  Competition, 
Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White 


Choose  Our 
Leghorns 


: 


WENE 

State-Supervmcd 

B  I ood-Tested 


Western  and  Southern  poultrymen  are  setting  a  fast  pace.  To  stay  in  the  race  _ _  _ 

and  make  a  satisfactory  profit.  Eastern  poultrymen  must  have  heavy-laying 
stock.  For  years,  we  have  been  building  a  strain  that  would  lay  large  num¬ 
bers  of  full-weight  chalk-white  eggs.  Every  WENE  Leghorn  female  a  mature  Hen,  weighing  4  lbs.  or 
more,  mated  to  selected  cockerels.  Super  Matings — Headed  by  State  R.O.P.  cockerels  from  dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate  deliveries. 

Wene’s  Famous  Cross-Breds  for  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  "Bram-Rock”  Cross-Breds  are  widely  used  by  experienced  broiler  and  roaster 
growers.  Try  them.  We  can  also  supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes — all  blood  tested. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  D  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Another  $50  Off 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 


of 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Piebe 

Born  Sept.  15,  1928 


HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM — Her  sire  is  ont  of  a  daughter  ol 
that  famous  century  sire,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inha. 


His  price  is 
NOW 


*250. 


Vt/e  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jrm  Owner 

461 -4  th  Ave.  New  York  City 


PINE  TREE 


WE’RE  ROOKING  MARCH 
ORDERS  NOW 

Our  giant  incubators  are  filled 
with  hatching  eggs  from  our  select 
and  special  matings.  Orders  are 
pouring  in  for  immediate  March 
and  April  deliveries.  You  take  no 
chances  when  you  order  from  the 
old  reliable  Pine  Tree,  America’s 
pioneer  hatchery.  Get  our  low  prices 
on  all  leading  breeds. 

Our  38th  Annual  Catalog  is  a 
beauty.  And  it’s  packed  full  of 
chicken  sense — things  every  poul¬ 
try-keeper  wants  to  know.  Not 
fancy  theories  but  facts  based  on 
a  long  life-time’s  experi¬ 
ence. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON 

QUAUTySservkC  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


'iVhen  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

February  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk  . 

3.37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream _ . 

2.00 

2A 

Fluid  Cream _ 

2.16 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  . 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

2.41 

3 

Evap.  Cond . . 

Milk  Powder  .  ..._ 

* 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

2.10 

1.90 

4 

Butter  and  American 

Cheese.  Based  on 

New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and 

American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Burdensome  Supplies  Weaken 
Butter  Market;  Trade  Cautious 

Feb.  21,  Feb.  14,  Feb.  23. 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra -  3514-36  37  .371/3  50  .5014 

Extra  (92  sc.)  . .  -35  36‘/2-  49%- 

34-91  score - 30%-34%  3l%-36  46  -49 

Lower  Grades -  28  -30  29%-3l  45  -45% 

Cheese  Holds  Gains;  Trade 
Improving 


Feb.  21,  Feb.  14,  Feb.  23, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy  . .  18%.  18  -18%  24  -25 

F  resh  Average  . . . 

Held  Fancy  . . .  23  -25  24  -26  27(4-29 

Held  Average  . .  23  - 


Mild  Weather  Causes  Expected 
Break  in  Egg  Market;  Some 
Recovery  Expected 


Feb.  21, 

Feb.  14, 

Feb.  23, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

40-41 

47-48 

49- 

Selected  Extras 

.  -40 

46- 

47-48 

Average  Extras  . 

38-39 

46- 

Extra  Firsts  . 

36-38 

Firsts  ...... . 

.  -35 

Undergrades  . . 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

.40 

49- 

-49 

Gathered  . 

.  38-39 

-48 

-48 

Idaho  pays  $1.23  freight  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  shipped  to 
New  York  City.  Poor  stock  can  not 
afford  the  trip. 


Live  Fowls  Selling  Slowly ; 
Fancy  Broilers  Firmer; 
Market  Easy 


Feb.  21, 

Feb.  14. 

Eeb.  23, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored 

-27 

27-28 

-30 

Leghorn  . 

25-26 

23-25 

-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

25-28 

24-28 

31-38 

Lenhorn 

23-24 

22-24 

31-36 

BROILERS 

Colored  ..  . 

30-37 

25-36 

35-45 

Leghorn  . 

30-34 

28-33 

35-43 

OLD  ROOSTERS 

-19 

•  19 

CAPONS  . 

35-41 

35-38 

40-45 

TURKEYS  _ 

30-40 

25-35 

30-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

18-27 

25-27 

■n 

GEESE  . 

.18 

20-22 

20-22 

Feeds 

and  Grains 

FUTURES 

Feb.  21. 

• 

Year 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

Ago 

Wheat  (March)  _ 

.... 

1.10 

1.08% 

Corn  (March)  . . 

.85 

-84% 

Oats  (March)  . 

— 

.42 

.41% 

CASH  GRAINS 

Feb.  14, 

(At  New  York) 

1930 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  _ 

l.34'/2 

1.36% 

1-64% 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel . 

1.01 

1.00% 

1.15 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.54 

.56% 

.63 

FEEDS 

Feb.  15, 

Feb.  8, 

Feb.  16. 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats  - 

35.00 

35.00 

39.00 

Sp'g  Bran  . 

28.00 

28.50 

32.00 

H'd  Bran  . 

31.00 

31.00 

34.50 

Standard  Mids - 

_ 

27.50 

28.25 

30.50 

Soft  W.  Mids 

34.00 

34.00 

39.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

30.00 

35.00 

36.00 

Red  Dog  . 

33.00 

33.00 

38.00 

Wh.  Hominy  - 

— 

33.00 

33.00 

39.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

33.00 

33.00 

39.50 

Corn  Meal  _ 

35.50 

36.00 

41.00 

Gluten  Feed  ..  - 

34.00 

37.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

48.00 

51.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal - 

... 

35.50 

36.00 

46.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

_ 

39.50 

40.00 

50.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

41.50 

42.00 

53.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed  Me 

48.00 

49.50 

58,00 

Beet  Pulp  . . . . 

42.50 

43.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.;  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  an 
for  straight  carlots.  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


A  Wisconsin  authority  says  that 
Americans  eat  eight  million  bushels  of 
pickles  a  year,  or  two  quarts,  on  an 
average,  for  each  person. 

From  past  records  and  present  trends 
it  would  appear  that  the  prices  of  dairy 
cattle  will  reach  peak  prices  in  1930 


Legal  and  Hebrew  Holidays  for  the  Year  1930 

HOLIDAY 

DATE 

MARKET  DAYS 

COMMODITIES  IN  DEMAND 

Purim 

March  14 

March  10-12 

Live  fowls  and  hen  turkeys. 

s 

Friday 

Passover 

April  13 

April  8-10 

Live  turkeys,  fat  fowls,  ducks 

Sunday 

and  geese. 

Easter 

April  20 

March  28-29 

Live  fowls,  capons,  ducks. 

Sunday 

geese,  rabbits,  dressed  spring 
lambs,  and  prime  veal 

calves. 

Last  Passover 

April  19 

April  15-17 

Prime  quality  of  all  kinds  of 

Saturday 

live  poultry. 

Decoration  Day 

May  30 

May  27-29 

Live  broilers  and  prime 

Friday 

stock  of  all  kinds,  both 
live  and  dressed. 

Feast  of  Weeks 

June  2 

Monday 

May  29-31 

Very  little  extra  for  this  holi¬ 
day. 

Independence  Day 

July  4 

Friday 

July  2-3 

Live  broilers  especially. 

Jewish  New  Year 

September  23 

Sept.  19-20 

Live  fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks 

( Rosh  llashonah) 

Tuesday 

1 

and  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement 

October  2 

Sept.  29-30 

All  prime  live  poultry,  es- 

(Yom  Kippur) 

Thursday 

pecially  white  leghorn  chick¬ 
ens  and  roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  October  7 

October  3-4 

Live  ducks,  fowls,  and  fat 

( Succoth) 

Tuesday 

geese. 

Columbus  Day 

October  12 

October  10-11 

Live  chickens,  fowls,  and 

Sunday 

rabbits. 

Feast  of  Law 

October  14-15 

October  10-11 

Prime  quality  of  all  kinds  of 

Tuesday^- Wednesday 

live  poultry. 

Thanksgiving  Day 

November  27 

November  24-25 

Live  and  dressed  turkeys. 

Thursday 

geese,  fowls,  ducks,  young 
pigs,  and  rabbits. 

Christmas  Day 

December  25 

December  20-23 

Live  and  dressed  turkeys, 

Thursday 

geese,  fowls,  capons,  suckling 
pigs,  and  rabbits,  and 

goats. 

New  Year’s  Day 

January  1,  1931 
Thursday 

December  26-29 

Live  and  dressed  turkeys, 
geese,  fowls,  capons,  suck¬ 
ling  pigs,  and  rabbits. 

^  LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY, 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  bouse  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


ivrakaar  roultry  Co.  Inc.  commissio 

^West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

Large  and  Small 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


maRe 


Many 

mechanical  improvements 
he  this  an  even  finer  Pontiac 


Illustrated  above:  The  2-Door  Sedan,  Body  by  Tisher 


Here  is  a  car  tli  at  is  particularly  well  designed  for  tke  kind  of 
driving  farmers  do.  It  is  tke  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  —  an 
automokile  wkick  lives  up  to  its  famous  name  in  every  way 
kecause  it  includes  all  of  tke  equalities  tkat  kave  made  past 
Pontiacs  so  popular  on  tke  farm. 

Power  and  speed  —  dependakility  under  tke  severest  driving 
conditions  —  riding  ease  —  long  life  —  safety  —  and  remarkable 
economy  of  operation  and  maintenance  .  .  .  tkese  equalities 
kave  won  farm  friends  for  Pontiac  in  rural  sections  everywkere. 

But  today  s  Pontiac  is  even  finer  kecause  tkese  same  equalities 
kave  keen  enkanced  ky  many  meckanical  improvements.  It 
kas  new-type  rukker  engine  mountings,  for  example,  wkick 
insulate  tke  engine  from  tke  frame  and  give  greater  smootk- 


ness  —  improved  internal -expanding  four-wkeel  krakes,  now 
more  efficient  and  reliakle  tkan  ever — a  new  steering  system 
wkick  acts  on  roller  kearings,  providing  greater  kandling  ease 
— increased  rigidity  in  tke  crankcase  wkick,  witk  tke  Har¬ 
monic  Balancer,  reduces  crankskaft  distortion  to  a  minimum. 

Ask  your  Oakland~Pontiac  dealer  to  tell  you  akout  its  many 
otker  improvements  —  suck  as  tke  new  type  of  starting  motor, 
semi-automatic  and  manually  controlled,  and  tke  sloping, 
non-glare  windskield,  wkick  makes  nigkt  driving  safer.  Ask 
for  a  demonstration,  too.  I  kat’s  tke  most  satisfactory  way  to 
learn  all  tke  advantages  offered  ky  tke  New  Series  Pontiac  Big 
Six.  .  .  .  Seven  kody  types.  Oakland  Motor  Car  Company, 
Pontiac,  Mickig  an. 


Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  design  of  the  New  Series 
Pontiac  Big  Six  with  its  important  impro cements. 

A  FAMOUS  NAME,  A  FINER  CAR. 


Remember  .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  on  special 
G.  Al.  A.  C.  terms  offered  to  farm  buyers  exclusively 
with  payments  at  convenient  intervals  during  the  year. 

.PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


If  this  paint  does  not  wear  as 
long,  look  as  well,  and  go  as  far 
as  the  highest-priced  paint  made 
we  will  furnish  new  paint  FREE 
and  pay  for  putting  it  on”.  .  .  . 

a  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO 


ZINC-ITE 


■HIS  guarantee,  covering 
Ward’s  ZINC-ITE  and 

the 


is  the  indus - 
try’s  very  latest  paint  devel¬ 
opment!  Exceptionally 
sunproof.  Covers400 square 
feet  per  gallon  (2  coats )  at 
a  saving  of  $1  to  $2  per 
gallon.  Unusual  hiding 
power  and  leaves  no  brush- 
marks.  Supplied  in  12  col¬ 
ors.  Price, 
prepaid, 
in5-gallon 

cans  .  .  dHV  Per  Gal. 


Master  Painter’s  paint,  is 
simplest  and  strongest  guaran-  ~ 

tee  in  the  industry!  And  the 

reason  we  can  make  it  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 
paints  themselves. 

Using  only  the  finest  materials  .  .  .  supplied  by 
producers  like  National  Lead,  New  Jersey  Zinc, 
Eagle  Picher,  and  Du  Pont  .  .  .  we  manufacture 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  these  paints  in  our  own 
factory.  We  consume  each  year  around  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  flaxseed,  and  sell  millions  of  gallons 
of  paint  annually;  while  our  formulas  call  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  pure  linseed  oil  and  stronger 
color  pigments,  to  insure  finest  results  for  the  user. 
Every  batch  of  every  brand  is  tested  eight  different 
ways  .  .  .  and  both  ZINC-ITE  and  Master  Painter’s 
give  splendid  hiding  power,  surface  coverage  and 
lasting  sunproofness.  Your  Ward  Store  also  carries 
a  complete  line  of  other  house  and  barn  paints, 
enamels  and  varnishes  for  every  purpose. 

Our  nationally  famous  WARD -SET  Brushes, 
made  of  pure  Chinese  hog  bristles  that  absolutely 
will  not  loosen  or  shed,  are  the  ideal  companions 
to  these  quality  paints.  Every  brush  will  pass  the 
weight-test  illustrated,  and  we  supply  a  complete 
line  for  all  painting,  varnishing  and  enameling  pur¬ 
poses.  WARD-SET  Brushes  are  lower  priced  than 
usual . . .  and  their  performance  always  dependable. 

Any  of  our  5  50  Montgomery  W ard  Stores  through¬ 
out  the  nation  is  ready  now  to  supply  your  paint¬ 
ing  requirements  — not  only  satisfactorily,  but  at  a 
real  saving. 


75-8050 

'35-  PALE  CHAV 


Ward  Paints  for  the  group  of 
buildings  illustrated  above  would 
save  you  approximately  $30. 


MASTER  PAINTER’S. The 

purest  lead-zinc-and-oil  paint  that 
can  be  made.  Meets  maximum  U.  S. 
Government  Specifications  10B. 
Formula  on  every  can  shows  extra 
percentage  of  pure  linseed  oil.  Covers 
360  square  feet  per  gallon;  smooth¬ 
flowing.  Choice  of  . 

12  colors.  Prepaid 
price,  in  5 -gallon 

cans . Per  Gal. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of 
barn  paints  at  prices  as  low  as  from 
$1.20  to  $1.80  per  gallon,  in  5-gal¬ 
lon  cans. 

*Price  slightly  higher  in  some  states. 


ant 

OAlAOd 


WARD-SET  Brush, 
“Painter’s  Favorite.” 

Tested  under  200 -pound 
pull,  and  in  gasoline,  oil, 
water,  alcohol  and  acids — 
WARD-SET  Brushes 
never  shed  a  single  bristle 
from  their  Bakelite  setting! 
This4-inch  brush  has  finely  - 
balanced  handle;  gives 
smooth  flow  on  any  surface. 
Price,  prepaid,  $1.50. 


l!  WITSfflEBlOSS  WHITE 


75-8040 


Montgomery  ward  Compaq 


1 . Hi 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

World’s  Largest  Chain  of  General  Retail  Stores 

Mail  Order  Branches  at:  Chicago  •  Kansas  City  •  St.  Paul  •  Baltimore  •  Portland,  Ore.  •  Oakland,  Calif.  •  Fort  Worth  •  Denver  •  Albany 


U.  S.  Tires  are 
especially  suited  for 
service  on  the  farm 

Your  U.  S.  tire  dealer  is  a  responsible  merchant,  a  tire 
specialist,  and  your  neighbor. 

* 

He  not  only  handles  the  greatest  line  of  tires  in  the 
world  for  all-round  use  on  farm  vehicles,  but  he  is 
always  on  the  job  to  take  care  of  your  requirements 
at  a  minute’s  notice. 

Me  has  the  U.  S.  Royal,  built  of  the  finest,  purest,  tough¬ 
est  rubber  and  cord  the  world  affords.  We  know  be¬ 
cause  we  grow  the  rubber  on  our  own  plantations;  we 
make  the  cord  in  our  own  mills. 

"here’s  no  other  tire,  at  or  near  the  price,  that  will 
stand  up  under  all  kinds  of  fast,  hard,  continuous 
arm  operation  as  well  as  the  new  U.  S.  Royal.  It  was 
virtually  made  to  order  for  all-round  farm  purposes, 
ie  will  show  you  the  U.  S. 

Peerless,  an  entirely  new 
ire.  It  is  built  of  the  same 
high  quality  cord  and  rubber 
as  the  U.  S.  Royal,  but  it  is 
priced  lower  to  meet  the 
farmer’s  demand  for  a  first- 
class  high-grade  tire  at  a 
very  low  cost. 

Me  will  show  you  the  out¬ 


standing  heavy  service  tire  of  all  time— the  U.  S.  Royal 
Heavy  Service — in  balloon  or  high-pressure. 

To  choose  among  these  three  great  tires  you  have  only 
to  consider  how  much  or  how  little  you  want  to  pay  for 
a  tire — and  what  you  expect  that  tire  to  do. 

Your  U.  S.  dealer  will  not  only  tell  you  honestly  which 
U.  S.  tire  is  best  suited  to  your  needs,  but  he  will  put  on 
the  tire  for  you,  see  that  the  inner  tube  is  properly 
fitted,  check  your  air  valves,  check  your  wheels  for 
alignment  and  see  that  your  tire  has  the  proper 
amount  of  air  in  it. 

And  when,  any  time  after,  you  want  service  of  any 
kind,  that  same  U.  S.  dealer  is  around  the  corner  or 
down  the  road  to  give  it  to  you.  No  need  to  conduct  a 
correspondence  with  HIM.  Your  telephone  takes  the 
place  of  your  fountain  pen! 

And  more  important  still,  every  U.  S.  dealer  stands 
back  of  the  tire  he  sells  you — and  back  of  him  stands 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  rubber.  This  great  organization,  with  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  square  dealing,  is  just  as  anx¬ 
ious  as  your  dealerto  see  that 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  any  product  that  bears 
its  name— a  name  that  ex¬ 
tends  back  to  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rubber  industry. 

Call  on  the  U.  S.  dealer.  You 
will  besurprised  to  knowhow 
much  U.  S.  mileage  you  can 
get  for  so  little  U.  S.  money! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


est  Producer  o£  Rubber 


9M  McCORMICK-DEERING  Tractor  Line 
Gives  You  POWER  for  EVERY  Need 
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This  is  the  powerful 
15-30  McCormick-Deer- 
ing.  It  pulls  four  plow 
bottoms  in  all  average 
conditions. 


IS 


XT" 

EAR  after  year  the  man  who  centers  his  farm  operations  around 

II  the  McCormick-Deering  tractors  gets  the  utmost  out  of  modern 
power  farming.  The  reasons  are  plain.  McCormick-Deering  tractors  are 
simple,  sturdy,  highly  perfected,  standardized  models,  built  with  every  con¬ 
ceivable  advantage  and  feature,  designed  by  International  Harvester  skill  to 
work  with  the  full  line  of  McCormick-Deering  power  farming  equipment. 

The  15-30 

For  big-capacity  operations  on  the  medium-size  and  larger  farms, 
take  the  powerful  15-30.  In  the  field  shown  above  it  is  turning  beautiful 
furrows  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  powerful  15-30  puts  a  big  day’s  work  in  one 
man’s  control  the  year  through.  Cash  in  on  its  generous  power  and 
economy  during  tillage  and  seed-bed  preparation,  grain  and  corn  har¬ 
vest,  and  the  heavier  belt  and  power  take-off  jobs.  Note  the  list  of 
15-30  features  at  the  right. 

The  10-20  and  the  Farmall 

For  smaller  operations  the  McCormick-Deering  line  offers  the  10-20 
(built  just  like  the  15-30),  and  the  Farmall.  The  popular  Farmall,  shown 
here  with  a  4-row  cultivator  in  a  corn  field,  is  a  true  all-purpose  tractor 
in  that  it  also  handles  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  row  crops.  On  the 
majority  of  farms  the  Farmall  completely  solves  the  power  problem, 
whatever  the  crop  or  operation.  On  the  larger  row-crop  farms  it  fre¬ 
quently  supplements  the  power  of  the  15-30  McCormick-Deering. 

McCormick-Deering  tractors  have  stood  every  test  in  years  of  service. 
Nothing  has  equaled  their  work  in  cutting  the  costs  of  production. 
Make  full  use  of  McCormick-Deering  power  during  1930.  Displayed 
and  serviced  everywhere  by  the  McCormick-Deering  dealers. 

Catalogs  on  request 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  9tF  amERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

{.Incorporated! 


Here  the  1 5-30  delivers  its  power  at  the  belt. 
Both  the  15-30  and  the  10-20  have  these 
quality  features  in  their  construction:  A  4- 
cylinder  power  plant,  ball-bearing  crankshaft, 
ball  and  roller  bearings  at  34  points,  strong 
1-piece  main  frame,  new  manifold  design  for 
fuel  efficiency,  filtered  fuel  supply,  protected 
air  supply,  circulating  splash  lubrication, 
high-tension  magneto  ignition,  three  forward 
speeds,  removable  cylinders,  and  replaceable 
parts  throughout. 


This  is  the  famous  Farmall,  cultivating  four 
rows  of  corn.  Remember  that  if  it  isn’t  a 
McCormick-Deering  it  isn’t  a  Farmall.  This 
tractor  makes  a  square  turn  and  clears  high 
rows.  With  2-  and  4-row  planters  and  culti¬ 
vators  it  handles  from  25  to  60  acres  in  an 
8-hour  day.  It  cuts  a  14-ft.  swath  of  hay, 
with  7-ft.  Farmall-powered  mower  and  7-ft. 
trailer-mower  attached.  Handles  rakes,  load 
ers,  etc.  Plows  two  furrows,  pulls  all  seed 
bed  implements,  and  operates  grain  an> 
corn  harvesting  machines. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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New  York  Farm  News 

' The  Milk  Market  Situation 


ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  factors  about 
the  present  milk  situation  is  that  the 
demand  has  not  fallen  off,  but  is  steadily 
increasing.  This  is  rather  surprising,  con¬ 
sidering  that  there  are  hard  times  in  the 
cities  with  a  considerable  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  employment. 

It  is  reported  that  one. large  milk  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  City  is  selling  some 
2,000  cans  of  milk  more  per  day  than  it 
did  last  year  at  this  time  (the  middle  of 
February).  This  means  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  demand  for  an  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk.  We  understand  that 
practically  all  of  the  fluid  milk  dealers 
are  selling  more  than  they  did  last  year. 

Production  is  Heavy 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  production 
is  outstripping  the  demand.  The  same 
company  that  is  selling  2,000  cans  over 
last  year  is  at  the  same  time  receiving 
6,000  more  cans,  meaning  that  it  has  4,- 
000  more  cans  to  dispose  of. 

This  extra  supply  or  over-production 
comes  from  two  sources.  Most  of  the  milk 
companies  have  more  patrons  than  they 
did  last  year.  Many  dairymen  who  for¬ 
merly  sold  to  cheese  factories  and  whose 
milk  was  manufactured  in  other  ways 
are  now  selling  their  milk  in  fluid  form. 
Another  source  of  supply  comes  from  the 
old  producers  of  fluid  milk  who  have  in¬ 
creased  their  production  per  day  per 
dairy. 

One  thing  that  has  helped  the  whole 
situation  is  that  the  price  ~  of  Class  1 
milk  has  been  maintained.  The  price  of 
bottled  milk  in  New  York  City  is  16c  a 
quart  and  has  not  been  reduced.  It  should 
not  be  reduced.  There  is  no  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  city  or  the  consumers  for 
such  a  reduction.  All  dairymen  should  in¬ 
sist  that  their  dealers,  no  matter  who 
they  are,  should  do  their  part  toward 
maintaining  milk  prices,  and  especially 
the  price  of  milk  sold  in  bottled  form. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
what  it  has  done  to  maintain  the  price 
of  Class  1  milk  in  the  face  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  over-production  situation.  No  matter 
whether  you  are  in  the  League  or  not, 
you  can  greatly  help  your  own  business 
by  writing  or  talking  to  your  milk  dealer 
to  insist  that  he  do  his  part  to  maintain 
prices.  If  enough  of  your  dairymen  do 
this,  your  combined  public  opinion  often 
will  be  so  strong  that  dealers  will  not 
dare  reduce  prices,  especially  of  Class  1 
milk. 

By-Product  Market  Demoralized 

Of  course,  the  prices  of  other  classes  of 
milk  have  been  pretty  well  demoralized. 
The  over-production  situation  with  butter 
has  crowded  down  prices  for  all  milk  by¬ 
products.  As  usual,  price  cutting  is  also 
a  large  factor,  causing  the  dairymen  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  monthly.  No  one 
pretends  to  try  to  maintain  the  establish¬ 
ed  price  for  Class  2  milk  sold  chiefly  as 
loose  milk. 

There  is  one  good  effect  of  these  low 
prices  of  loose  milk,  and  that  is  that  the 
poorer  people  of  New  York  City  buy  it 
and  they  have  not  cut  down  their  con¬ 
sumption,  but,  as  stated  above,  have  in¬ 
creased  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  milk  situation  is 
more  hopeful  than  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago.  There  is  still  too  much  milk,  of 
course,  and  too  much  of  all  the  by-pro¬ 
ducts,  but  the  surplus  is  not  enormous, 
the  demand  is  good,  and  we  do  not  look 
for  a  long  extended  period  of  years  of 
depression  in  the  milk  business. 

Of  course,  now  is  the  time  for  every 
dairyman  to  consider  every  factor  of  his 
business  which  he  suspects  is  inefficient 
or  that  is  cutting  his  profits. 


Cayuga  County  League 
Meets 

MOST  enthusastic  meeting  of  Cayuga 
County  dairymen  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  15,  in  Auburn  to  listen  to 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  chairman  of 
Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission,  discuss  farm  legislation 


recently  passed  by  the  State,  and  to 
transact  other  local  dairy  marketing 
business. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  county  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association.  The  presiding  chairman 
was  County  President,  H.  G.  Webster. 
More  than  four  hundred  were  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  explained  the  new 
State  legislation  showing  how  the  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  of  State  aid  for 
rural  roads  and  schools  would  reduce 
farm  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
improve  local  < facilities.  The  speaker 
stated  that  the  Governor  had  just  called 
for  a  conference  of  mayors  of  New  York 
up-state  cities  to  discuss  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  cream  shipments  from  the  West. 
The  announcement  was  very  enthusias¬ 
tically  received  by  the  dairymen  present. 
As  farm  people  begin  to  see  the  benefits 
of  the  new  legislation  resulting  from  the 
work  of  the  Governor’s  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Legislature,  they  become  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  what  has  been  accomplish¬ 
ed. 

President  Fred  Sexauer  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  gave  a  talk  on  the  present 
milk  situation  and  reported  that  condi¬ 
tions  had  very  greatly  improved  recently. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  dairymen*  of 
Mr.  Sexauer’s  own  county  appreciate  the 
work  he  and  his  associates  are  doing. 


Conference  to  Shut  Out 
Western  Cream 

THE  coming  conference  of  mayors  of 
up-state  New  York  cities  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  on  March  11  at  Albany 
to  discuss  better  regulations  to  control 
shipments  of  western  cream  is  one  of 
the  most  important  events  to  dairymen 
and  milk  consumers  proposed  in  a  long 
time. 

The  plan,  as  we  announced  last  week, 
is  to  make  the  requirements  on  western 
cream  as  severe  as  those  for  cream  of 
nearby  producers.  If  this  is  done,  it  will 
eliminate  western  cream  from  eastern 
markets.  New  York  City  will  not  permit 
it  to  enter  its  borders,  preferring  to  pay 
a  much  larger  price  for  cream  produced 
in  this  milk  shed  because  of  the  better 
quality. 

It  can  be  seen  how  important  the  pro¬ 
position  is  to  control  shipments  of  west¬ 
ern  cream  when  it  is  known  that  it  is 
selling  for  only  about  half  as  much  as 
eastern  producers  have  to  receive  for 
their  product  in  order  to  make  any  pro¬ 
fit.  It  is  thought  that  if  New  York  State 
cities  will  all  agree  to  enforce  strict  san¬ 
itary  requirements  for  cream,  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  will  go  a  long  way  toward  taking 
care  of  the  present  milk  surplus. 


Pennsylvania  Associations 

ITH  88  cow  testing  associations 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  1929, 
this  dairy  improvement  work  showed 
a  gain  of  12  organizations  over  the 
previous  year,  it  is  reported  by  C.  R. 
Gearhart,  state  supervisor  of  testing 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Dairymen  testing  their  cows  num¬ 
bered  2,308,  an  increase  of  295  over 
the  1928  figure,  and  the  number  of 
cows  increased  from  28,182  to  32,450, 
a  gain  of  4,268. 

During  the  year  2,487  unprofitable 
cows  were  detected  by  the  tests  and 
weeded  out  for  not  paying  their  board. 
Further  improvement  of  herds  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  elimination  of  40 
scrub  bulls  and  the  purchase  of  267 
purebred  sires. 

An  exceptionally  high  number  of 
cows  averaged  more  than  40  pounds 
of  butterfat  a  month  during  the  year, 
Gearhart’s  report  showing  35,312 
monthly  records  of  40  pounds  or  more, 
than  1,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 


Ninety  per  cent  of  the  1929  grad¬ 
uating  class  of  the  New  York  state 
college  of  agriculture  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  occupations. 


METCALFS 

CSeeds  of  known  OrijinT 

Seed  Oats 
Alberta  Cluster 

After  testing  various  varieties  we  recommend 
Alberta  Cluster  as  the  most  profitable  variety 
we  can  offer  our  trade.  We  import  directly  from 
Western  Canada  where  these  Oats  attain  great 
vigor.  The  kernels  have  thin  hulls  and  big  white 
meats.  Measured  bushels  often  weigh  48  lbs. 
Customers  have  reported  yields  up  to  80  bushels 
per  acre.  Packed  in  strong  three-bushel  bags, 
which  are  free.  Prices— $1.25  per  bu.  32  lbs. 

Big  Value  In  Clover 
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Verified  by  United  States  Government  as  to  Origin 

NORTHWESTERN  GROWN 

High  Purity  and  Germination  Af 

MEDIUM  or  MAMMOTH 

Freight  paid  on  60  lbs.  or  over  per  bushel 


METCALF’S  RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  99.60  to  99.85% 
pure.  $3.65  per  bu.  45  lbs. 


TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE  Mixed-20%  Alsike,  $5.25 
per  bu.  45  lbs. 

ALFALFA — MetcalPs  Recleaned  Northwestern  Gen¬ 
uine  Grimm.  Sealed  Bags.  $24.75  per  bu.  60  lbs. 
Strong  Cotton  bags  included  free. 


Catalog  and  Seed  Samples  FREE 

Write  today,  mentioning  crops  you  wish  to  grow 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
xiS-C  North  Warren  Street.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 
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\*eani  from  this  pioneer 

manufacturer  x  m 


William  Mitchell  has  devoted  his  entire  business  career  to 
the  study  of  modem  dairy  bam  equipment,  has  invented 
many  devices  and  appliances  that  make  work  easier,  keep 
cows  more  comfortable,  and  add  to  dairying  profits.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  34  years  at  the  head  of  Wisconsin’s  pioneer  bam 
equipment  manufacturing  plant  he  has  led  the  way  in  the 

E reduction  of  better  fixtures  and  the  development  of 
etter  bam  arrangement. 

ITCHEL 

e  t  t  e  r.b  i  1 1— - 
am  Eguipment 

A  complete  line,  built  on  honor  and  guaranteed  for  service.  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Carriers,  Mangers,  Watering  Bowls,  Cupolas,  Ventilators. 

Double  Folding 

Sure  Stop  Stall 

The  stall  with  the  double  folding  sure  stop 
that  saves  you  time  and  trouble.  Lever  oper¬ 
ated.  Cows  eat,  drink,  and  lie  down  in  com¬ 
fort.  Adjustable  for  all  sizes — calves  and  cows. 
Built  of  high-grade  carbon  steel  tubing,  with 
partitions  set  in  oil  anchor,  which  adds  year# 
to  life  of  stall. 


Giant  Litter 
Carrier 

The  sturdy  servant  that  solves 
your  stable-cleaning  problem. 
Designed  for  heavy  duty. 
Raised  and  lowered  easily. 
Double  tandem  trolleys — box 
loads  and  dumps  at  either  end. 
Patented  Neverslip  Brake 
holds  carrier  at  any  height 
under  all  conditions. 
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Automatic  Water 
Bowl 

Easily  removed  for 
cleaning.  Cows  cannot 
suck  air.  Frost  proof. 
Waterflow  easily  regu¬ 
lated.  Rigid. 
Wo  rks  right 
wi  t  h  eit  ner 
high  or  low 
pres  sure  sys¬ 
tem  a. 


Our  big  catalog  p 
to  profit  by  Mr.  Mitchell’s  wealth  of  experience. 
This  Book  is  Free.  Send  back  the  coupon  for 
your  copy. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1930 Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wi. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Bans 
Equipment  Catalog. 


Name. 


Address. 
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"Use 

RCA  Radiotrons” 


—say 

LEADING  RADIO 
BUILDERS 


Look  for  the  red  and  black 
carton  and  the  famous  RCA 
trade-mark 


CHARLES  EDISON 


President  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC.,  says: 

"Before  releasing  them  to  dealers,  we  test  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Edison  receiving  sets  with  RCA  Radiotrons. 
We  do  this  because  they  do  full  justice  to  a  product  of 
which  we  are  proud.  So  that  purchasers  may  receive 
maximum  satisfaction  from  our  instruments,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  to  our  dealers  RCA  Radiotrons  for  initial 
equipment  and  for  replacement.” 


) 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Directions  for  Securing 
Gasoline  Tax  Refunds 

There  still  seems  to  be  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  some  far¬ 
mers  over  securing  the  gasoline  tax  re¬ 
fund  so  we  repeat  the  directions. 

The  refund  of  tax  paid  on  gasoline 
may  be  secured  on  all  gasoline  not  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  highways.  When  the  gas¬ 
oline  is  purchased,  a  purchase  slip  or 
paid  receipt  must  be  secured  from  the 
gasoline  sales  station.  Blanks  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  claim  for  getting  the  refund 
tax  may  be  secured  either  from  the 
State  Department  of  Taxation  and 
Finance  at  Albany,  New  York  or  from 
the  gasoline  station.  All  of  the  blanks 
should  be  carefully  filled  out  including 
the  affadavit  at  the  bottom. 

The  claimant  may  include  in  a  single 
account  all  refunds  for  the  gasoline 
purchases  for  two  or  three  complete 
calendar  months.  The  refund  claim 
must  be  presented,  however,  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  first 
purchase.  Sale  invoices  or  delivery 
tickets  secured  from  the  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 


second  coat  sooner  than  if  a  drier  is 
not  used  but  in  general  a  better  job  is 
secured  by  allowing  the  first  coat  time 
to  dry  thoroughly  before  the  second' 
coat  is  applied.  Farmers’  bulletin  num¬ 
ber  F1452  which  may  be  secured  free 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  detailed 
information  about  paints  and  their  ap¬ 
plication. 


How  to  Make  Whitewash 

Ordinary  Whitewash. — This  is  made 
by  slacking  about  10  pounds  of  quick¬ 
lime  with  two  gallons  of  water. 

The  lime  is  placed  in  a  pail  and  the 
water  poured  over  it,  after  which  the 
pail  is  covered  with  an  old  piece  of 
carpet  or  cloth  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  about  an  hour.  With  an  insufficient 
amount  of  water,  the  lime  is  “scorched” 
and  not  all  converted  into  hydrate;  on 
the  other  hand,  too  much  water  re¬ 
tards  the  slaking  by  lowering  the 
heat. 

“Scorched”  lime  is  generally  lumpy 
and  transparent,  hence  the  use  of  the 
proper  amount,  of  water  for  slaking 


Progress  in  Rural  Electrification  in  New  York  State 


Status  of 

Status  of 

Per  Cent 

Development 

Development 

Increase 

Jan.  1,  1926 

Jan.  1,  1930 

in  4  years 

Miles  of  Lines.  . -  -  - 

9,500 

15,990 

68 

Farms  in  State-  .  . . . 

Farms  Using  Service — - - 

188,752 

30,800 

53,060 

72 

Additional  Farms 

(Within  1  mile  of  line) - 

36,600 

47,000 

28 

Rural  Customers  (Incl.  Farms)- . . 

162,400 

280,900 

73 

RCA  RADIOTRON  COMPANY.  INC.,  HARRISON.  N.  J. 

RCA  Radiotron 

. —  Z7/£  HEART  OF  YOUR  RADIO  SET - 
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Chicago 

MORRISON 

HOTEL 

Comer  Madison  and  Clark  Streets 

1,950  Rooms  Now 
500  Being  Added 

Already  the  tallest  hotel  in  the 

world,  the  Morrison  is  destined  to 
become  the  world’s  largest  and  tall¬ 
est .  A  new  addition, containing  500 
rooms,  is  now  under  construction 
—  made  necessary  by  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Morrison 
Service. 

Radio  in  Every  Room 

No  effort  is  spared  to  make  each 
guest’s  stay  most  pleasant.  Rooms 
rent  for  only  #2.50  up,  yet  every 
room  is  outside  with  bath,  running 
ice  water,  bed-head  lamp,  tele¬ 
phone,  Servidor  and  radio  set.  The 
hotel’s  location  is  the  most  central 
.  in  Chicago.  . 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


HUNTJNG 


HUNTING 

FISHIING 

Is  a  52-page  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  crammed  full  of  hunt¬ 
ing.  fishing,  camping  and 
trappingstories and  pictures, 
valuable  information  about 

f  uns,  revolvers,  fishing  tack- 
e,  game  law  changes,  best 
places  to  get  fish  and  game, 
etc. 

Only  $1.00 

for  two  whole  years  24  big 
Issues.  Subscribe  now  ana 
we  will  send  you 

FREE 

of  charge  this  Remington 
Sheath  Knife,  with  4H  in. 
blade  of  finest  steel  and  big 
handle  shaped  to  fit  hand 
t  ogeth  er  wl  th leather  sh  eath , 
This  knife  is  just  what  you 
need  for  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping  trips. 

Clip  this  adv.  and  enclose 
with  SI. 00  bill.  Mall  your 
order  to-day  to 

HUNTING 
&  FISHING 
294  Transit  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


THIS 

OTTAWA 

TOWtBXfOR  YOO 

MalrA  Wood  is  valuable.  Saw  15  to 

i  *T*®*»C  IfSOuCy*  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
1  than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
,  Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 

work  30  DAYS  TRIAL. ,  Write  todav  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
irom  factory  or  nearest  of  4  branch  nooses. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO-  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


purchase  and  must  be  inclosed  with  the 
properly  filled  out  claim  sheet.  All 
claims  should  be  forwarded  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Taxation  and  Finance  at 
Albany,  New  York. 


Wiring  Farm  Buildings  for 
Electricity 

1.  Hire  a  competent  electrical  contrac¬ 
tor  to  do  the  wiring.  Before  letting 
the  job,  have  plans  and  specifications 
worked  out  so  that  you  will  know  just 
what  you  are  getting  and  then  allow 
several  competent  contractors  to  bid 
on  the  job.  You  may  be  able  to  save  a 
little  by  getting  the  work  done  at  cut 
prices  but  in  the  long  run  you  will  get 
better  satisfaction  by  having  the  work 
well  done. 

2.  Install  plenty  of  outlets  including 
wall  plugs  in  all  places  where  portable 
electrical  devices  are  likely  to  be  need¬ 
ed. 

3.  If  the  slightest  question  arises  as  to 
the  choice  of  materials,  ask  your  local 
power  company  which  should  be  used. 

4.  Before  paying  for  the  wiring  job, 
get  the  approval  of  the  power  company 
or  have  the  job  inspected  by  local  un¬ 
derwriters  insurance  inspectors. 

A  book  which  gives  some  very  val¬ 
uable  information  about  wiring  farm 
buildings  is  “C.  R.  E.  A.  Bulletin,”  vol¬ 
ume  V,  number  1,  published  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Electric¬ 
ity  to  Agriculture,  1120  Garland  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Ill.,  which  sells  for  50c. 


How  to  Paint 

1.  Use  first-class  materials.  The  cost 
of  labor  is  usually  greater  than  the 
cost  of  paint  and  consequently,  it  is 
not  good  business  to  use  expensive 
labor  to  apply  poor  paint. 

2.  The  surface  should  be  clean  and  dry 
before  paint  is  applied.  Old  paint  that 
is  loose  should  be  scaled  off.  If  the 
wood  is  new,  cracks  and  holes  should 
be  filled  with  putty.  The  paint  is  likely 
to  blister  if  it  if,  applied  on  wet  wood. 

3.  A  better  job  will  result  from  brush¬ 
ing  the  paint  in  thoroughly.  The  hard¬ 
ening  of  paint,  is  a  chemical  action  and 
three  thin  coats  of  paint  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  two  thick  coats.  Driers  added 
to  paint  make  it  possible  to  apply  tie 


and  an  after  addition  of  water  to  bring 
it  to  a  brush  consistency. 

Whitewash  for  Interiors 

(1)  Sixty-two  pounds  (1  bushel) 
quicklime,  slake  with  15  gallons  of 
water.  Keep  barrel  covered  until  steam 
ceases  to  rise.  Stir  occasionally  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching. 

(2)  Two  and  one-half  pounds  rye 
flour,  beat  up  in  half -gallon  of  cold 
water,  then  add  2  gallons  of  boiling 
water. 

(3)  Two  and  one-half  pounds  com¬ 
mon  rock  salt,  dissolve  in  2%  gallons 
of  hot  water. 

Mix  (2)  and  (3),  then  pour  into  (1) 
and  stir  until  all  is  well  mixed. 

This  is  the  whitewash  used  in  large 
implement  factories  and  recommended 
by  the  insurance  companies.  The  above 
formula  gives  a  product  of  perfect 
brush  consistency. 

Weatherproof  Whitewash:  (Exteriors) 

— For  buildings,  fences,  etc. 

(1)  Sixty- two  pounds  (1  bushel) 
quicklime,  slake  with  12  gallons  of  hot 
water. 

(2)  Two  pounds  common  table  salt, 

1  pound  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  in 

2  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

(3)  Two  gallons  skimmed  milk. 

Pour  (2)  into  (1),  then  add  the  milk 
(3)  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Lighthouse  Whitewash. — 

(1)  Sixty-two  pounds  (1  bushel) 
quicklime,  slake  with  12  gallons  of  hot 
water. 

(2)  Twelve  pounds  rock  salt,  dis¬ 
solve  in  6  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

(3)  Six  pounds  Portland  cement 
Pour  (2)  into  (1)  and  then  add  (3). 

Note:  Alum  added  to  a  lime  white¬ 
wash  prevents  it  rubbing  off.  An  ounce 
to  the  gallon  is  sufficient.  Flour  paste 
answers  the  same  purpose,  but  needs 
zinc  sulphate  as  a  preservative. 

Molasses  renders  the  lime  more  sol¬ 
uble  and  causes  it  to  penetrate  the 
wood  or  plaster  surface;  a  pint  of  mo¬ 
lasses  to  5  gallons  of  whitewash  is  suf¬ 
ficient. 

Silicate  of  soda  solution  (about  35 
Baume)  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10  of 
whitewash  produces  a  fireproof 

cement.  . 

A  pound  of  cheap  bar  soap  dissolved 
( Continued  cm  QgpfiMt®  I 
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in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  and  added 
to  about  5  gallons  of  thick  whitewash 
will  give  it  a  gloss  like  oil  paint. 


Usual  Current  Consumption 
of  Electric  Appliances 


Appliance 

Average 

Approx. 

Consump. 

Rating 

in  Kilo- 

in  Watts 

watt-hours 

Battery  Charger,  2-amp 

70 

for  1  year 
84.7 

5-amp 

150 

181.5 

Cooker  - - 

660 

111.0 

Curling  Iron _ _ 

24 

1.0 

Fan  _ 

50 

16.0 

Glow  Heater  . . 

660 

40.0 

Heating  Pad  . 

65 

2.0 

Hot  Water  Heater  _ 750  to  5000 

1 

Immersion  Heater  . . 

350 

32.0 

Iron  _ 

575 

72.0 

Ironing  Machine _ 

Gas-heated,  Motor . 

200 

36.0 

Electric-heated, Motor 

200 

216.0 

Heating  Element _ 

1000 

Percolator  . 

400 

50.0 

Range — Oven,  Top  Unit 

1500 

Bot.  Unit 

1500 

Plates ,  10-in.  U  nit 

2000 

1500.0 

8-in. Unit 

1000 

Refrigerator  . . . . . 

140  to  300 

Sewing  Machine  Motor.. 

30 

12.0 

Soldering  Iron  . . 

65 

2.0 

Table  Stove  . . . . . 

660 

38.0 

Toaster  . . . . 

550 

50,0 

Vacuum  Cleaner  . . 

150 

30.0 

Waffle  Iron  . . . . 

660 

23.0 

Washing  Machine _ 

260 

25.0 

AVERAGE  CURRENT  CONSUMP¬ 
TION  OF  MOTORS  AT  FULL 
LOAD 


Values  may  be  applied  to  any  electric- 
driven  machine  if  size  of 
motor  is  kiiown 


Full 

Motor 

Load 

Watts 

1/8  Horsepower  ... 

.  200 

1/6  Horsepower  . 

_ _ _  260 

1/4  Horsepower  . 

. . .  340 

1/2  Horsepower  . 

. . .  600 

3/4  Horsepower  . 

. . . .  900 

1  Horsepower  . 

.  .....  1100 

3  Horsepower  . 

.  2900 

5  Horsepower  . 

. . .  4900 

10  Don’ts  for  Radio  Owners 
Owners 

1.  Don’t  play  your  radio  so  loud  that 
its  output  is  distorted;  soft  music  is 
soothing  and  restful. 

2.  Don’t  detune  your  receiver  to  reduce 
volume;  that’s  what  the  volume  con¬ 
trol  is  for. 

3.  Don’t  expect  low  upkeep  costs  unless 
you  use  the  correct  voltage  of  battery 
supply  required  for  each  type  of  tube 
in  your  receiver. 

4.  Don’t  use  a  short  aerial  if  you  are 
far  from  broadcasting  stations;  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  copper  wire  is  as  good  as 
a  stage  of  radio  frequency  amplification. 

5.  Don’t  use  a  long  aerial  if  you  are 
too  close  to  powerful  broadcasting 
stations  for  comfort;  the  shorter  the 
aerial,  the  greater  the  selectivity. 

6.  Don’t  use  small  “B”  batteries  a(nd 
expect  the  best  results;  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  battery  lasts  the  longest  and 
the  larger  the  battery,  the  longer  it 
lasts. 

7.  Don’t  expect  old  tubes  to  play  like 
new  ones;  a  year  of  average  use,  three 
hours  a  day,  is  all  you  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

8.  Don’t  economize  by  buying  junk  ac¬ 
cessories;  they  ruin  the  performance  of 
any  receiver,  no  matter  how  good;  buy 
tubes  and  batteries  of  well  known 
make  and  of  national  reputation. 

9.  Don’t  forget  that  the  nearest  im¬ 
portant  station  gives  you  the  best  re¬ 
ception;  if  you  hear  its  chain  programs 
at  other  places  on  the  dial,  remember 
that’s  the  nearest  important  station 
for  a  lot  of  other  fellows. 

10.  Don’t  forget  to  let  your  friends 
hear  from  you  if  you  like  their  pro¬ 
grams;  in  the  United  States,  you  pay 
for  radio  by  writing  applause  letters; 
in  Europe,  it  costs  from  $5.00  to  $20.00 
a  year. 


Constructing  Forms  for 
Concrete  Work 

1.  Use  smooth  lumber. 

2.  Construct  forms  so  they  may  be 
easily  removed  without  damaging  the 
concrete. 

3.  Oiling  forms  with  old  oil  from  the 
crankcase  of  car  or  tractor  makes  it 
easier  to  remove  them. 
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Poultry  Equipment 


NOWis  the  lime 

Io  Build  Remodel  Ventilate 

fid  EquipYour  Farm  Building 


Stanchions 


Drinking  Cups 


An  Styles  of 
Dairy  Barns,  Hog 
’  and  Poultry  Houses  In 

Our  NEW  Free  Book 

Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  REMODEL  your  Bams, 
Poultry  and  Hog  Houses — arrange  them  so  they  will 
be  convenient,  sanitary,  and  enable  you  to  make  a  lot 
more  money  from  your  farm  stock. 

Whether  you  are  planning  to  remodel  your  old  build¬ 
ings  or  build  new  ones,  before  you  spend  a  dollar  on  plans,  mate¬ 
rial  or  equipment  be  sure  to  send  for  our  NEW  160  Page  Book  and 
see  the  very  latest  models — see  how  Jamesway  will  enable  you  to 
save  a  lot  of  money  on  material  and  construction.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  kind  of  changes  or  improvements  you  are  planning  in 
any  farm  building  the  NEW 


Book  will  show  you  the  best  and  most  economical  way  to  do  it 

This  Free.  Book  also  illustrates  and  describes  the  complete  line  of  Jamesway 
Equipment  —  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the 
cow  and  horse  bam.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for  hog  houses,  Feeders,  Nests, 
Waterers,  Incubators,  Poultry  House  Heaters,  Insulation,  Brooders  and  Baby 
Chick  equipment  for  the  poultry  house.  Here  again  our  extensive  experience 
in  designing  and  manufacturing  enables  us  to  produce  BETTER  designed, 
MORE  practical  and  longer  lasting  equipment — the  kind  that  costs  less  in 
the  long  run.  Mail  coupon  to  office  nearest  you  — learn  all  about  Jamesway 
complete  service.  Check  on  coupon  the  things  you’re  interested  in  and  you’ll 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  helpful  information  we  will  give  you.  The  Book 
is  FREE  —  no  cost  —  no  obligation. 

James  Manufacturing  Company 


What’s  NEW 
in  Jamesway 

For  25  years  the  James  Mfg.  Co.  have 
been  pioneers  in  developing  methods  and 
equipment  that  help  farmers  make  more 
money  from  farm  animals.  Among  the 
latest  and  most  important  NEW  devel¬ 
opments  are 

/New  Jamesway  Hot  Galvanized 
Bara  Equipment, 
q  New  Jamesway  Cow  Comfort 
it  Stall  Partition. 

3  New  Jamesway  Insulation 
Board  for  all  farm  buildings. 

A  New  Jamesway  Detachable 
4  Salt  Cups  for  Cows. 

5  New  Jamesway  Ventilation  for 
all  farm  buildings. 

C  New  J  amesway  Heating  System 
O  for  Poultry  Houses. 

7  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry 
House — a  complete  Unit. 
q  New  Pointed  Arch  Farrowing 
O  House — a  Complete  Unit. 

Q  New  Jamesway  Tile  Silo  with 
o  10  Improvements. 
in  New  Jamesway  Farm  Bulld- 
I  u  ing  Tile. 

Mail 
Coupon 


Ventilating  System 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Elmira,  N.  T. 

Jamesway  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


!  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 7952 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jamesway  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book-  I  am  interested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Bara  □  Horse  Bam  □  Tile  Silo 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System 
for  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 

□  Dairy  Bam  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment 


Name. 

P.O._. 


Carriers 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  6heet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
tm M  j£  m —  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

SAMPLES 


162  and  for  Garage  Book. 

_  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO, 

BOOKS  312-362  Butler  Street 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ESTIMATES 


Cole  B  Power 

Replaces  B  batteries.  Supplies  ideal  B  power  from  A  bat¬ 
tery  or  lighting  plant  at  small  cost.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  HAMDEN,  CONN. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
"I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


ARMCD  INGOT  IRON  5Sf** 


It  doM  not  pay  to  boy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
oar  free  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  49Middletown,  0. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS  WITH 


•v/ZUVw- 

THE  NEW,  IMPROVED 

Glass  Substitute 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Less  than  one-tenth  cost  of  glass 
— Better  for  Poultry  Houses,  Hot 
Beds, Cold  Frames, SeratchSheds, 
Brooder  Houses,  Windows,  etc. 

New  automatic  machinery  cut 
our  manufacturing  costs— we 
pass  the  saving  to  you.  LITE-O- 
GLAS  is  a  highly  translucent, 
strong,  warm,  waterproof, 
weatherproof , hail-proof ,  flexible 
glass  substitute  that  passes  the 
healthful,  growth-accelerating 
Ultra  -Violet  Rays  that  ordinary 


to  l/so 


glassstops. Ultra- VioletRaysprovideVitaTnin“D”,killba<5- 
teria,  prevent  rickets  which  cause  95  %  of  baby  chick  loss¬ 
es,  give  you  more  eggs,  increase  baby  chick  bone  and  body 
growth:raisestronger,heartierplantsquickerinHotBeds. 


UTE-O-GLAS  comes  in  rolls  36  ins.  (1  yd.)  wide  and  any 
length  desired,  ready  for  instant  use;  just  cut  with  ordi¬ 
nary  scissors,  tack  iton.  Properly  installed  LITE-O-GLAS 
will  not  sag,  flop,  or  tear,  and  can  be  washed  with  warm 
water  just  like  glass.  Special  weave  and  improved  process 
give  LITE-O-GLAS  exceedingly  long  life  .strength  and  dur¬ 
ability.  Even  at  twice  our  present  startling  low  prices, 
LITE-O-GLAS  would  still  be  the  most  economical  to  buy. 
These  prices  are  lower  by  f  arthan  we  or  anyone  else  has  ever 
dared  toquote  before  and  aref  orimmediate  acceptance  only. 

Send  $2.38  for  a  lOsq.yd.roll,  (90  sq.  ft.),  $3.68  for  IS 
sq.yds.,  $4.85  for  20  sq.yds.,  $7.15  for  30  sq.yds.,ox 
$9.20  for  40  sq.yds.  (West  of  Denver  add  3c  per  sq.  yd.) 


Money  Back  Guarantees^ c*eckPorSmonCey 

order.  Install  and  use  LITE-O-GLAS  and  if  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  it  within  15  days  and  we  will  not  only  ro¬ 
tund  your  money  but  pay  you  50c  extra  for  your  time 
and  trouble.  Could  a  fairer  offer  be  made?  You  cannot 
afford  to  buy  any  glass  substitute  without  first  trying  LITE- 
O-GLAS.  Don’t  wait — Send  today — immediate  shipment. 


1/1L0  CO.. Inc..  159  N. Michigan Av„  Dept.  2430  CHICAGO 
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BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y 


FREE  POWER  for  PUMPING 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will 
operate  a  Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for 
house,  barn,  garden,  swimming  pool  or 
fountain.  No  fuel,  oil  or  electric  current 
needed.  Can  use  air  pressure  or  open 
tank.  Our  rams  are  hot-galvanized,  guar¬ 
anteed  rust-proof.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Rife  Hydraulic  Mfg.  Co.,  90-G 
West  St.,  New  York  City. 


Mine  oS  Information  —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64 -page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years'  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“1  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


Testing  Chick  Growth 

at  our  Experimental  Farm 


To  one  group  of  chicks  we  fed  Park  and  Pollard 
Chick  Starter  and  Chick  Feed.  To  other  groups 
we  fed  brands  of  competing  feeds.  At  the  end  of 
eight  weeks  our  birds  averaged  652.6  grams 
weight  per  chick.  The  average  weight  of  the  other 
chicks  was  532.2  grams,which  is  not  a  bad  average. 

Rhode  Island  Red  chicks  were  used. 

Thus  Park  and  Pollard  fed  chicks  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  120.4  grams  in  weight  over  birds  fed 
on  other  feeds,  when  raised  under  identical 
conditions. 


A  convincing  demonstration  of  Park  and  Pollard 


superiority!  Remember. 

created  to  provide: 

1.  High  vitality  and  rugged 
health. 

2»  Rapid  but  complete  de¬ 
velopment 

S.  Uniform  growth  and 
complete  feathering. 


P  &  P  Chick  Starter  is 


4.  Strong  bones  and  sturdy 
legs. 

5.  Full  muscular  and  tissue 
development. 

6.  Plumpness  and  meati¬ 
ness  as  a  reserve  foun¬ 
dation. 


Our  experimental  work  with  thousands  of  chicks 
is  your  guarantee  of  quality  and  profit  making 
results. 


<&Park®PoIIard  (s> 

131  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Mill  at  Buffalo,  N.  ¥. 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  *  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk -Maid  24%  •  Bet-R- 
TVTilW  20%  *  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  *  Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  *  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horae  Feed  *  Pocahontaa  Table  Com  Meal. 
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Keeping  the  Egg  Basket  Full 


A  Modified  Cornell  Chick 
Ration  and  Method 
of  Feeding 

Mash  Mixture  (36 — 48  hours  to 
maturity) 

45  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
10  lbs.  wheat  bran 
15  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 
10  lbs.  One  ground  heavy  oats 
10  lbs.  meat  scrap,  50-55%  protein 
10  lbs.  dried  skim  milk  or  dried  buttermilk 
2  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal 
%  lb.  salt 

Grain  Mixture  (8  weeks  to  maturity) 

60  lbs.  cracked  yellow  corn 
40  lbs.  wheat 

Possible  changes  in  the  Ration 
If  fine  ground  heavy  oats  cannot  be 
obtained  yellow  corn  meal  may  be 
substituted  for  the  oats.  The  dried  milk 
may  be  omitted  from  the  mash  when 
it  is  desired  to  use  liquid  or  condensed 
milk  products. 

The  Method  of  Feeding 
Mash  Feeding: — Start  feeding  the 
mash  mixture  when  the  chicks  are  not 
more  than  36  to  48  hours  old.  Allow 
them  constant  access  to  it  until  they 
reach  maturity.  Feed  in  such  amounts 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  feed  fresh 


The  proportion  of  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  in  the  grain  mixture  may  be 
varied  somewhat,  depending  upon 
price.  Barley  may  be  used  in  place  of 
part  of  the  wheat. 

Liquid  skimmiik  or  liquid  butter 
milk  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  dried 
milk  products  in  the  mash  mixture. 
From  12  to  14  quarts  should  be  fed 
daily  per  100  hens.  Where  condensed 
skimmiik  or  condensed  buttermilk  is 
fed,  the  dried  milk  products  in  the 
mash  can  be  replaced  with  meat  scrap. 

The  Method  of  Feeding 

Mash  Feeding: — Dry  mash  should  he 
fed  in  hoppers  left  open  at  all  times. 
Wet  mash  may  be  fed  as  a  supplement 
when  necessary  to  hold  up  feed  con¬ 
sumption.  The  regular  mash  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Grain  Feeding: — Grain  may  be  fed 
by  hand  in  the  litter  or  may  be  fed  in 
troughs.  When  feeding  grain  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  it  should  be  fed  scantily  in  the 
morning  but  in  the  afternoon  the  birds 
should  be  given  all  the  grain  they  will 
eat.  When  feeding  grain  in  troughs  the 
birds  should  have  it  available  early 
enough  in  the  afternoon  so  that  they 


How  to  Cull  Hens 


Culling  for  Present  Production 

Character  Laying  Hen  Non-Laying  Hen 

Vent . . . . . .  Large,  dilated,  oblong,  moist.  Small,  contracted,  round,  dry. 

Pelvic  Bones  .  Flexible  and  wide  apart,  Rigid,  close  together. 

Comb  . . .  Large,  red,  full,  glossy.  Small,  pale,  scaly. 

Wattles  and  Ear  Lobes _  Prominent,  soft,  smooth.  Inconspicuous,  rough  and  dry 

Judging  Past  Production 

Vent  X _ . _ "  Long  Laying  Period  Short  Laying  Period 

Bluish  white.  Flesh  colored. 

Eyelids  _  Thin  and  edges  white.  Thick,  yellow  tinted. 

Eye . .  Prominent,  keen,  sparkling.  Listless,  sunken. 

Ear  Lobes  . _ . . . Enamel  white.  Yellow  tinted. 

Beak  . . .  Pearly  white.  Yellow  tinted. 

Eace . . .  Clean  cut,  sunken.  Full,  well-fleshed,  yellowish. 

Shanks  . . .  White,  flat,  thin,  creased.  Yellow,  round,  smooth. 

Plumage  . . Worn,  soiled,  lifeless,  close-  Signs  of  molting,  loose  feath- 

feathered.  ered. 


mash  twice  daily.  Provide  plenty  of 
feeding  space. 

Grain  Feeding: — At  8  weeks  begin 
feeding  the  grain  mixture  in  hoppers. 
Keep  it  constantly  before  the  chicks, 
the  same  as  the  mash  mixture.  How¬ 
ever,  they  should  not  eat  as  much 
scratch  grain  by  weight  as  mash  until 
three  months  old.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  necessary  to  restrict  the  grain  in 
order  to  get  proper  mash  consumption. 

Grit  and  Oyster  Shells: — Fine  grit 
may  he  given  from  the  start.  Provide 
oyster  shells  after  the  chicks  are  four 
months  of  age  or  when  they  begin  to 
show  evidence  of  reaching  maturity. 

Cod  Liver  Oil: — When  the  chicks  do 
not  receive  exposure  to  direct  sun¬ 
shine  (not .  through  glass)  mix  y2 
pound  or  y2  pint  of  cod  liver  oil  into 
every  100  pounds  of  mash  during  the 
period  when  mash  only  is  fed.  After¬ 
wards  feed  enough  cod  liver  oil  to 
equal  y2  pound  per  100  pounds  of  total 
feed  consumed. 

Application  of  Method  to  Other  Mash 
Mixtures 

Those  who  wish  to  use  this  method 
of  feeding  chicks  with  a  mash  mixture 
of  different  formula  should  get  equally 
good  results,  provided  the  mixture  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  16- 
18%  protein  and  includes  a  liberal 
amount  of  dried  skimmiik  or  dried 
buttermilk. 


A  Modified  Cornell  Laying 
Ration;  Method  of  Feeding 

Mash  Mixture 

100  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 
100  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats  or  ground  barley 
50  lbs.  meat  scrap,  50-55%  protein 
50  lbs.  dried  skimmiik  or  dried  buttermilk 
3  ibs.  salt. 

Grain  Mixture 

200  lbs.  cracked  yellow  cora 

200  lbs.  wheat 

100  lbs.  heavy  oats 

Possible  Changes  in  the  Ration 
If  heavy  oats  cannot  he  obtained, 
yellow  com  may  be  substituted  for  the 
oats  in  either  of  these  feed  mixtures. 


can  get  what  they  want  before  going 
to  roost.  About  4:00  P.  M.  is  the  usual 
time  for  opening  the  grain  hoppers. 
In  this  case  no  grain  is  fed  in  the 
morning. 

Quantity  of  Feed  Required — In  order 
to  maintain  heavy  egg  production  the 
birds  should  consume  at  least  25  Tbs. 
of  grain  and  mash  per  100  birds  daily. 
At  no  time  should  they  eat  more  than 
two  parts  of  grain  to  one  of  mash. 

Green  Feed: — WTien  the  birds  are  not 
upon  good  pasture,  it  is  desirable  to  feed 
leafy  green  feed  such  as  cabbage  or 
bright  green  clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 

Minerals: — Some  form  of  lime  is  es¬ 
sential  for  egg  shell  formation.  Oyster 
shells  are  best  for  this  purpose,  and 
should  be  available  at  all  times  in  hop¬ 
pers. 

Cod  Liver  Oil: — The  use  of  cod  liver 
oil  is  advised,  beginning  in  the  fall  and 
continuing  until  the  birds  get  out-of- 
doors  in  the  spring.  It  can  be  fed  in  the 
dry  mash,  the  moist  mash,  or  with  the 
grain  if  it  is  hopper  fed.  Enough  oil 
should  be  used  to  provide  one-half  per 
cent  of  oil  in  the  daily  ration,  including 
both  grain  and  mash.  This  amounts  ap¬ 
proximately  to  1/8  pint  a  day  per  100 
hens. 

Editor's  Note — We  wUl  be  glad ’  to 
furnish  readers  from  states  other  than 
New  York  xoith  copies  of  rations  for 
laying  hens  and  chickens  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  their  State  College. 


Hints  on  Preventing  Chick 
Vices 

Toe  picking,  feather  picking,  and 
cannibalism  are  largely  due  to  lack  of 
something  to  do,  to  over-crowded 
houses,  or  to  hunger.  They  are  not 
necessarily  due  to  a  faulty  ration.  The 
following  suggestions  may  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  troubles  mentioned. 

1.  Suit  the  size  of  the  flock  to  the  size 
of  the  room  and  stove.  Usually  three 
chicks  are  allowed  to  each  square  foot 
of  floor  space. 

2.  Keep  the  chicks  busy  at  all  times. 
Allow  them  to  run  out  of  doors  every 

( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 


Wh.  agd  Br.  Leghorns _ 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns.. . 

Anconas  . . . . . 

Barred  Rocks . 6.50 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks _  6.50 

SC  and  RC  Reds _ _ 

SC  Bl.  M  inorcas _  6.50 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes...* _  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . . 7.50 

All  absolutely  first  class 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv., Cleveland,!). 
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500 

...$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

...  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

...  6.00 

1  1.00 

52.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

purebred  stock 

from 

legKorns-Reds^  Rocks^Wyandottes 


40,0000  Baby  Chicks 

America’s  finest  strains,  resulting  from  seventeen  years 
rigid  culling  and  correct  mating.  Buckeye  all-electric 
hatched.  Heavies,  I4e;  lightbreeds,  I2c.  Bi-weekly  be¬ 
ginning  March  3,  Satisfaction  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Milton  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Milton,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D .  10%  books  order. 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  loo 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . 53.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . .  4. 00  7.50  14  00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

500  tots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM, 

N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.  Star  Route  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  - $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  6.50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds__ _ _  7.50 

White  Wyandottes _ 8.50 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons . .  8.50 

Assorted  Chicks  _ 5.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe 
this  ad 


12.00  57.50  1 10 

14.00  67.50  130 

16.00  77.50  150 

16.00  77.50  150 

—  -  9.00  42.50  80 

delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

W>and“«J!*  *•  f?eds . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg .  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  &.  Anconas  ...  3.00  5.75 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . . .  3.00  5.75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . L .  2.50  4.75 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  .  5.25  10.25 

-  „  „  ,  Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 

tor  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


1 1  53.75 
II  53.75 
9  43.75 
20  100.00 


105 

105 

85 


Just  Real 


No  Bluff  Chicks  s,„d,rJ 

thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  vear  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECLALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
S£am  CHTCRS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 

TTVE  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOUSEWORTH’S  leghorn  farms, 

Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

They  Live  and  They  Lay  ! 

Here’s  proof!  Read  these  3  letters — they  testify  to 

LIVABILITY  and  HEAVY  LAYING 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Canton.  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1930. 

Would  like  to  get  about  300  of  your  R.  I.  Red  chicks  around  April  1st.  Last  year  we  obtained 
some  from  a  speaal  pen.  Would  like  some  equally  as  good  or  better  this  year  as  I  plan 
to  keep  these  hens  over  and  use  the  cockerels  with  them.  We  put  into  the  laying  house  142 
very  good  pullets  and  18  which  had  developed  slightly  slower  but  which  have  laid  well  since 
coming  into  laying.  These  160  we  raised  from  the  300  chicks  which  we  purchased  from  you  last 
year.  I  think  we  lost  only  8  chicks  in  all  and  2  of  those  by  accident. 

HAROLD  O.  CROWELL,  Poultry  Dept. 


Ashley  Falls.  Mass., 
December  27,  1929. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  chicks  X  got 
from  you  on  August  1st.  From  one  hundred 
and  three  chicks  I  raised  98  to  maturity 
with  but  one  under  size. 

CHAS.  M.  CONKLIN. 


Burrwood,  Coldspring  Harbor. 

long  Island.  Jan.  9,  1930. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  never  received 
before  a  healthier  or  better  lot  of  chicks. 
They  are  all  fine  strong  birds,  and  so  far 
have  not  lost  one  out  of  the  400  shipped. 

THOMAS  PAGE.  Supt. 


E  nd  of  1 5th  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  641  eggs 

Our  Reds  have  laid  735  eggs 


All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  larg-e-scale  breeders.  Over  100 
acres  in  this  farm.  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

New  Circular  with  prices  ready  now.  Your  copy  is  free 

Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  receive  free  our 
suggestions  for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks 

We  ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 


D  A  HV  rinrvfi  hatched  by  the 
••■CEO  A.  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  Black  Minoreas  $14.00  per  100; 
Barred.  White  Rocks,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants 
$20.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light 
Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRT  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

A  Small  specialized  Breed  in  a 
Farm  vrith  2000  bird*,  U  yckofT strain, 
under  constant  supervision,  offer!  u*  lint* 
iUd  number  #f  hi*h -grade  Baby  Chicks. 

Quality,  vitality  guaranteed.  Send  for 
eataioa  and  priees. 

McAHTHUR  BROS. 

Route  I,  Lockport,N.Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

From  Healthy,  High  Egg  Record  Free  Range  Flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.C. 
and  R.C.  Reds.  Black  Minoreas,  White.  Silver  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants, 
Sussex  and  Hamburgs. 

Prices  Reasonable  Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY, 

Est.  1906  Box  6,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modem  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 

Per  100 

English  White  Leghorns  _ $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  _ 12.00 

Anconas  _ 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  _  13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp . . .  14.00 

Light  Mixed  _ 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . . . . . H.50 

Circular — Order  early  lor  prompt  shipment. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  Imported  high  pro¬ 
duction  breeders  insure  outstanding  chicks.  Our 
business  has  been  built  on  pleased  customers  and 
satisfied  home  trade.  An  order  this  year  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  Alimas,  Okio 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS  ~ — — : — - 

tu„u' lly  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds, 
hej  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

£“*®“ers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

our  HfghNClasfFHeLEA?ED  CUfT°MERS  can  tel1  >'mi  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
unusuaf h  H®avy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 

“rriremen^  Refer  n  7  Pnces-100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed-you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad- 
■  .ment.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  . . .  . 

Barred  &  White  Box;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minoreas  _ _ . 

1  •  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Buff  Minoreas  . . 


Heavy  Mixed  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed  $9  per  100.  ' 

°’  Shipments:  We  will  ship  ’’MARVEL’’  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (r 
ur  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you’ll  be  glad  to  keep. 

*0th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R 
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$13.00 

$60.00 

$1 15.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

....  8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

Pekin 

Ducklings 

25c  each. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


HILLPOT  CHICK  BOOK 

Containing’  house  plans,  feed  schedules,  rearing  chart, 
breed  qualifications,  colored  pictures— -a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  for  poultrymen.  Tells  about  the  famous 
Hill  pot  Low-egg-cost  Breeds  and  how  others,  many  without 
previous  experience,  are  making  big  incomes  with  them. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 


high  grade  chicks 

Immediate  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

nrme  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Wh  u<Jcks-  R-  1.  Reds,  Anconas .  15.00  72.50  140 

a"’  *  Jyan,’’  Bl-  Min->  Buff  Orp -  17.00  82.50  160 

„®?rted:„  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
ehf  1  per  l0°-  Also  sPecial  mating  blood  tested 

tn  IKS  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Live 
...  *  ,Jr  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 

*  cuiar.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

*  aylor’s  Ha.tcheTv  box  12 

J  SO  Iltm-Iicry,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised 
»°n*  m°ntL-  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book 
teuing  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 
?SihS3-JP,ymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


Famous  ®J?c°LAmUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Chicks8  J£ancred  st*?in  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
ec*  ^Iee  Kange  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 

egg  production.  $12.00  per  100. 

inner  .SPectal  Discount  on  5 00  and  1000  Lots. 

Uve  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
Corn >  „„„  1930  catalog  FREE. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


SchwegleriTHOnOMCp 


J  i  '*$EY  UV$  liecimc  cbey  are  bred  from  heskhy.  free  range  breeder,  chat  hare 
A  rbmat  ted  gained  in  uigor  far  genera nom.  They  LAT  becanae  they  are 
6oa  aderxrd  and  traced  high  egg  power  stock.  Wince,  Brown  and  Buff  Lechora. 
Barred  and  Wbie  Rocks,  R  L  Reds.  Anconas,  Black  Minoreas,  Buff  Orptngtoos, 
White  Wyandottes.  xxe  and  ap.  rod*  Gee  Adhere  guaranteed.  Postpaid., 
Mcnfaer  ■nrermasiooal  Cbkfc  Assn.  Wore  today  far  ffRZE  CUM  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  2<>4»»w«wwto«.  buffalo,  h.  t. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


LOWER  PRICES  -  -  -  BETTER  CHICKS 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  _ 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  _ 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . . 

Black  &  White  Minoreas.  White  Wyandottes  _ 

Blue  Andelusians,  Buff  Orpingtons  _ _ _ _ 

Mixed  or  Assorted  Chicks  . . . _ .  _ 

Send  for  our  NEW  FREE  booklet  full  of  useful 
request.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  good 
Chick  Ass’n.  ” 
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$58.00 

$110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16.00 

78.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

information.  Prices  on  our  Extra  Special  Matings  upon 
...  ...  .  ...  -  -  — lively  chicks.  We  are  a  member  of  The  International  Baby 

xr  * -T-Ta-iaT  a  r  ■Xr°I^.3^>u^cluck««e,2r  y  s<Ltha*  we  *lave  a  cl,ance  to  ship  them  when  you  want  them. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100%  line  arrioal  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns 

Tancred  &  Barron  Sir _ 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds . 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes _ 

Heavy  Mixed — . . . 

Light  Mixed -  2.75  „.uu  WJ 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penn,. 
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67.50 

130 
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6.25 
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2.75 

5.00 
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42.50 

80 

BABY 


This  is  My 

12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


25 

..$4.00 


Barred  Rox  . . 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..  3.50 

Heavy  Mix _ 3.50 

Light  Mix  _ 2.75 


50 

$7.50 

6.50 

5.50 
5.00 


100 

$14.00 

12.00 

10.00 

9.00 


On  500  lots  'Ac  less.  Guaranteed  full  count  These 
chicks  are  from  tree  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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BARGAIN  Offer  ! 

TITVTIT  WEATHERPROOF 
OlLrN  UHNE.  UNBREAKABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS 


POSTPAID 

9QC- 

/  t  §  square 

yard 

on  10  yards  or  more 

(FORMERLY  50c  A  YARD) 

West  of  Rockies  and  in  Canada 
32c  a  sard. 

3,  5  and  10  yard  Cuttings — at  Half  Price — GUARANTEED 

by  thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  authorities. 
Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary  window 
frames.  Lasts  for  years. 

ACT  NOW— SAVE  MONEY 

Use  30  Days  At  Our  Risk 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitatei  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5, 
and  10  yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage 
on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less  than  10 
yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your  money  hack  if 
not  satisfied.  24  hour  service.  Free  book  "Prevention 
of  Poultry  Diseases^  comes  with  your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  685,  Chicago,  lllinoi 
Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now  ----- 


Extra  eggs,  or  Idea]  for  on- 
chicks  saved  closing 

coy*  fort  this  porches, cov. 


Hotbeds  that 
grow  plants 
quicker  and 
stronger  to 
transplant. 


for  Barn,  1 .  ... , 
try  House,  Hoff 

ering  screen  stronger  to  House  or  Go- 
doors.  etc.  transplant.  rage  Windows. 

Here’syour  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass  the  best, 
strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter  made, 
for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance  to  put 
Flex -O -Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hotbeds,  on 
your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace  glass 
windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  bam — at  a  big  saving. 
The  Flex -O -Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard  is  fresh  and 
new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold  at  twice  the 
price,  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5  and  10  yard 
lengths  which  are  the  leftovers  from  longer  cuttings 
from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is  limited. 
Order  today! 

Lets  In  Healthful  Ultra  Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Prevents 
rickets  (weak  legs),  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives  hens  June 
sunshine  full  of  egg -making  Ultra-Violet  Rays,  all  winter 
long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes  plants  grow  much 
stronger  and  faster  when  used  in  place  of  glass  on  hot¬ 
beds.  Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry.  sunlit  health- 
room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest— or  ideal  children’s 
winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Approved 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MF’G.  CO.,  Dept.  685, 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $... _ for  which  send  me - 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  the  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  I 
may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money 
without  question. 


Name  _ 
Town 


State 


Every 

Brooder 

Guaranteed 


Write  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Good  Agent*  Wanted. 


MAGIC  BROODER 

Positive  in  Operation  —  Gas-Proof 
—Most  Economical  On  Fuel 

Double  heat  control,  Gas.  chamber  and 
Coal  magazine — outstanding  features. 
Fitted  with  heavy  steel  de¬ 
flector,  which  spreads  heat 
gvenly,  keeping  chicks  warm 
and  healthy. 

Made  in  Two  Sizes.  The 
Giant  Size  is  unequalled  for 
raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  any  brooder.  Catches 
condensation  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  310  Pennington  Ave„  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


1A  pL’  1,t,  ON  ORDERS  BOOKED  BEFORE  MARCH  ISA  WE  GIVE 

lU  rree  L^niCKS  10  chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered 


When  we  say  RELIABLE — WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding 
stock  of  highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.OD.  If  You  Wish — Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices 
reasonable.  A  hook  on  Raising  Chicks  wor  th  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  HIGH  ST.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


FAMOUS  STRAINS  AT  LOW  PRICES  specialized 


we  have 
in  Barron 

S.C.W.  leghorns.  We  have  imported  fine  Barron  Birds  with  Pedigrees  of  2S5  to  314  direct 
from  England.  All  of  our  flocks  are  hardy  free  range  birds  and  produce  fine  healthy  chicks 
that  will  become  a  profitable  investment  to  you.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  chicks  from 
Pure  Bred  Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  or  White  Wyandnttes. 

FREE  CATALOG  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  gives  full  details  and  low  prices  of  our  fine 
Pure  Bred  clucks.  Write  today. 


Q 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER, 


BOX  40, 


ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


JS  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


KrC  jm  Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $LO0  with  coder,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from 
some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg 
production.  100%  live  arrival  Postpaid.  PRICES  50  100  500 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas - -  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge,  B.  Minorca* - —  7.50  14.00  67.50 

S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyan. -  7.50  14.00  67.50 


1000 
$1 10.00 
130.00 
130.00 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White 
Rocks. 


Reds_ 


Barred 
S.  C. 

Buff  Orpingtons. 

White  Rocks - 

Heavy  Mixed 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns _ $4.00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 


...  4.25 
4.25 
4.75 
4.75 
4.00 


7.50 

7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

6.50 


14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 


67.50 

67.50 

77.50 

77.50 

57.50 


130.00 

130.00 


110.00 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  _  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oooo  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
vvUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  & 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs -Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


h~iw  Mixed  lie:  Assorted..... - 10c  Black  Jersey  Giants... . . 1 8c 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


\Pae/ifeAdl  CfucfoA.  C  (9  D 


S<5d$100  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  ns  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
Ktrains  as  Tancred  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel.  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  Live  Arrival. 

’  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas - $6.50  $[2.00  $57.50  $[10-00 

SC  &  R.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.L  Wyan.  &.  Buff  Orps -  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

IS-ed  White  Partridge  &  Buff  Rocks - 7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy ’mixed  $11.00  per  100.  Assorted  10c.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you. 

order  from  this  ad  or  send  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  199,  Leipsic,  O. 

far  illustrated  literature.  7  ' 


( Continued  from  Page  24) 

day  on  free  range  after  they  are  six 
or  seven  days  old. 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  shallow  mash 
troughs  so  that  every  chick  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  eat  There  should 
be  one  trough  3’x9”xl”  for  each  100 
chicks. 

4.  Feed  green  food  abundantly.  Better 
still,  give  chicks  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  their  own  green  food  on  a  good 
grassy  field-  Leafy  green  food  is  an 
important  source  of  vitamins. 

5.  Feed  milk  in  some  form;  feed  cod 
liver  oil;  and  feed  bone  meal  and  salt 
in  the  mash. 

6.  If,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  can¬ 
nibalism  breaks  out,  paint  the  bruised 
parts  of  the  victim  with  pine  tar  or 
some  similar  kind  of  disagreeable  tast¬ 
ing  material.  Darkening  the  windows 
of  the  brooder  will  also  help.  Give  the 
chicks  free  range  immediately  if  this 
is  possible. 

Poultry  Remedies 

Epsom  Salts. 

Give  epsom  salts  to  the  flock  in  a 
wet  mash  or  in  the  drinking  water 
once  a  month,  at  the  rate  of  %  pound 
to  one  hundred  birds.  If  the  salts  are 
given  in  the  drinking  water,  later  give 
fresh  water  before  they  go  to  roost. 
For  the  treatment  of  sick  birds  the 
dose  should  be  one  pound  to  the  hun¬ 
dred. 

Tonic. 

Pulverized  Gentian . 1  pound 

Pulverized  Ginger . %  pound 

Pulverized  Saltpeter  ....  %  pound 
Pulverized  Iron  Sulphate  y2  pound 
Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
tonic  to  10  quarts  of  dry  mash.  When 
birds  are  in  poor  condition  this  tonic 
may  be  used  to  help  bring  them  back 
to  proper  vigor. 

Ointment. 

5  tablespoons  of  vaseline 
2  tablespoons  of  glycerine 
1  tablespoon  of  turpentine 
Used  for  frozen  combs,  etc. 

Cotton  Seed  OiL 

Used  for  prolapse  of  the  oviduct, 
crop  bound  condition,  etc. 

Tincture  of  Iodine. 

To  apply  in  case  of  chicken  pox,  also 
to  disinfect  wounds. — Pennsylvania 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Early  Chicks  Make  Best 
Gains 

Experiments  at  various  colleges 
show  that  the  early  hatched  chickens 
make  the  most  rapid  gain  in  weight 
Here’s  one  from  Kansas: 

Hatched 


March  18 
April  16 
May  13 


Weighed  at 
12  weeks 
47  oz. 
35  oz. 
29  Vi  oz. 


Weighed  at 
16  Weeks 
72  oz. 
52'/2  oz. 

46 '/j  oz. 


Early  Broilers  Bring  Best  Prices 

The  same  experiment  shows  that  the 
early  hatched  chicks  bring  the  highest 
price  per  pound  at  the  broiler  stage. 


Hatched 

March  18 
April  16 
May  13 


Weighed  at 
1 6  weeks 
72  oz. 
52  Vi  oz. 
46  Vi  oz. 


FYice 
per  lb. 
25  cts. 
25  cts. 
20  cts. 


Value 

$1.12 

.82 

.57 


Early  hatching,  means  early -maturing , 
winter-laying  pullets;  it  means  getting  the 
broilers  on  the  high-priced  broiler  market; 
it  leads  to  early  culling  and  getting  the 
cull  hens  to  market  for  the  September 
Jewish  holiday  trade. 


Holding  Eggs  for  Hatching 

The  fresher  the  egg  the  better  the 
hatch.  The  Maryland  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  made  some  tests  which  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  that  the  length  of  time 
which  the  eggs  are  kept  previous  to 
hatching  has  a  most  direct  and  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  the  hatch. 

Age  of  Eggs . Hatch  of  Eggs 

0-10  days . 55.14  per  cent 

11-20  days . 41.77  per  cent 

21-28  days . 17.94  per  cent 

It  is  not  advisable  to  hold  eggs  long¬ 
er  than  ten  days. — Larrowe  Milling  Co. 


Don’t  crowd  your  poultry.  Comfor¬ 
table  houses  with  plenty  of  room  per 
bird  tend  toward  good  health  and  high 
production. 


KERR’S 

CHICKS 


A  Kerr  R.  L  Red  laid  300  eggs 
in  the  Georgia  Contest  last  year. 
A  sister  laid  240  in  another  con¬ 
test.  The  blood  these  birds  carry 
permeates  our  special  matings 
Rhode  Island  Red 
flocks. 


breeding 


A  single  egg  will  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  between  a  Kerr 
Chick  and  a  chick  with  an  un¬ 
known  ancestry.  40,000  of  our 
breeding  birds  tested  for  B.W.D. 

Buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks, 
that  represent  years  of  con¬ 
structive  breeding  for  heavy 
production  of  quality  eggs. 


Write  for 
chick,  books 
and  prices. 
Sent  free 
upon  re¬ 
quest. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  F renclito  wn,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N,  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
stock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  ?. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 10  extra  chicks  given  free 
with  each  hundred  provided  you  return  this  advertise¬ 
ment  with  your  order.  April  hatched  chicks:  Leghorn, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black-$I4.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas-$I6.00  per  100.  White  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons-$I8.00  per  100.  Jersey 
Giants,  Light  Brahmas-$20.00  per  100.  March,  $2.00 
more.  May,  $2.00  less.  June  and  July,  $4.00  less.  Cus- 
tom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler  chieks-light, 
$10.00  per  100;  light  and  heavy,  $12.00;  all  heavy, 
$14.00.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now. 
Sent  C.O.D.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Postpaid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  ac¬ 
cording  to  age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORNS 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.N.J.  Phone  1603 


Grade  A  Chicks 

from  carefully  selected  large  bodied  high  producing  birds 
mated  with  males  from  hens  with  records  above  225  eggs- 
March  and  April  $  1 8.00  per  100,  $160.00  per  1000.  Less 
for  May.  Catalogue. 

RICH  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  184  Hobart,  N.Y. 


50 

100 

500 

...$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

...  5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

1000 
$1 10 
110 
130 
110 
35 


BABY  CHICKS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

100%  Arrival  Guaranteed 

R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.. . . 

S.  C.  Buff  &  Wh.  Leghorns—  6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds - 

Heavy  Mixed - 

Light  Mixed  - - - - - 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  Circular  >re£- 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA- 


SINCE  1912 

White  Leghorn  chicks 
Bred  from  extra  large 
2  to  4  year  disease 
free  breeders.  Pedigreed 
males  better  than  300 
egg  breeding.  Every 
chick  hatched  from  our 
owr.  breeders.  ADRIAN 
DE  NEEF.  Sod  us, N.Y. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

IF  THE’/  DIE,  WE  REPLACE  THEM 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We,  ai>s°X.ire 
guarantee  their.  If  they  die  during  the  first  twc>  w  ■ 
we  replace  th  An  free  of  charge.  Liberal 
other  grades.  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Stock,  vr 
tor  catalog  and  free  information.  .  wwhwtAL 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  lf0,Ketitoh,w- 
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JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Slate  Certified- — Weekly  Delivery 

$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

>/2  c  less  on  500 ;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 
six  other  breeds. 

DEL-MAR- VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _ 

Heavy  Mixed . . 

Light  Mixed - 


50 

roo 

500 

1000 

. . $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

_ _ _  7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

. .  7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

..  6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

_ 5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

85.00 

guaranteed. 

Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ft 


From  finest  Production- 
Bred,  Blood-Tested,  Disease 
Free  stock  available. 

White  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pride  o’ 
Niagara  Chicks  are  guaranteed  to 
Live.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 
Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  28,  RansomvilleJI.Y. 


prepaid  Chicks 

Mm  Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Sele 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns - $12.00 

S.  C.  Reds _ 15.00 

</2c  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery, 


100% 
LIVE 
ARRIVAL 

Selected  and  In- 
100 

Barred  Rocks _ $14.00 

Assorted  Chicks _  9.00 


Rl,  BOX 
RICHFIELD, 


I. 

PA 


Pennsylvania  State 
Supervised  Clucks 

Also  4  --  8  and  12  week  old  chicks, 
Low  prices.  Flocks  inspected  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Officials.  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas.  Our  twentieth 
year.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Box  IS,  RICHFIELD,Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. _ $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ 12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mix _ $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix _ $12.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circtilar 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop..  R.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

JAS.  E,  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


r 
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It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are  or  where  you  live,  if  you  are  going  to  buy 
chicks  this  year,  we  want  you  to  enter  this  contest.  We  want  to  find  out  the 
reasons  why  chick  buyers  select  whatever  chicks  they  prefer  to  raise.  We  want 
to  stimulate  interest  in  making  more  profit  with  chicks.  You  may  win 
whether  you  buy  our  chicks  or  other  chicks.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  our 
chicks  to  enter  this  contest  and  win  the  big  cash  prizes! 

You  Must  Send  Your  Entry 
at  Once  to  Enter  Contest" 

While  you  may  write  the  winning  letter  later  on,  we  must  have  your  entry  at 
once.  Send  your  name  and  address  immediately  upon  reading  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  we  will  send  you  full  details  telling  you  how  to  write  the  winning 
letter.  Get  bttsy  right  now — do  not  delay — mail  your  name  and  address  so  that 
we  can  enter  you  in  the  contest  immediately.  Later  will  he  too  late. 

Get  Our  Catalog'  oi\ 
Mountain  Bred  Chicks 

Shipped  CO  D. 


It  tells  about  our  big.  heavy¬ 
weight  mountain  bred  Leg¬ 
horns.  Plymouth  Recks.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons 
Chicks  rich  in  the  blood  of 
the  world’s  foremost  egg  lay¬ 
ing  contest  and  show  winning 
strains.  Farm  Service  chicks 
are  bred  to  make  more  money, 
and  onr  catalog  gives  positive 
proof  they  pay  higher  profits. 


735' 

'  J 

.Pei lOO  . 


Get  your  chicks  before  you 
pay.  if  you  wish.  No  need  to 
tie  up  your  money  months 
ahead.  2  cents  per  chick 
books  your  order  and  assures 
you  of  delivery  when  wanted. 
Prompt,  courteous  handling 
of  your  correspondence;  help¬ 
ful  advice  on  how  to  raise 
your  chicks  successfully  and 
make  more  money  with  poul¬ 
try  FREE  at  all  times. 


s  /Poultr/Tribune’s  Famous  Book 

|  TtCC !  “Starting'  Chicks  Eight” 

The  sensation  of  the  year — the  famous  book  which  is  considered  the  foremost  work  on  chick 
raising  ever  published.  Simple  easily  understood  suggestions  which  should  mean  thousands 
of  dollars  to  poultry  raisers  this  year.  Free  to  every  customer  who  enters  our  contest. 

|  Send  Name  and  Address  ATOfV*/ 

Win  the  big  cash  prizes — it  might  as  well  be  you  as  anyone  else — no  obligation— just 
send  your  name  and  address  now — we  will  enter  your  name  in  the  contest  and  send 
you  full  information  at  once.  Be  sure  to  state  which  breed  you  are  going  to  raise  this  year. 

FARM  SERVICE  COMPANY 

Route  500  Tyrone,  Pa. 

iiuiuiunuunnini 


Jill  ! 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _  $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _ . _  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds _  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ _ 11.00 

Light  Mixed _ 9.00 

!4c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FIHc^bTchicks 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144.000 
hatchery  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns.  Reds.  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Min¬ 
orcas.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THTDEROV  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Maroh  &  April  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) . $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds . 4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  -  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds _  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds _  2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  seleetcd  free-range  docks.  100°fo  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  stoves  and  houses.  Catalog 
FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

a  fi  TAWCI  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A*  V.  J  UN  fed  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

All  Flocks  State  Supervised 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


QUALITY 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _ $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red _ $14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed _ $11  per  100 

Light  Mixed _ $  9  per  100 

500  lots  Ygc  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

SC  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
1000  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
8o  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May. 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool.Pa. 


-EIGENRAUCH 

RED  BANK 

1912  YEAR 


FARMS- 

NEW  JERSEY 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JER  SEY 


7VEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 

American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns _ 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  — 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg..  Aneonas-Barred  Rocks... 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  _ 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Min 
Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians 
Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG — It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CHICKS-BREEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 
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AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 


Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Kerlin 

's  Leghorn  Chicks  I 

WORLD 

FAMOUS 

|  “  Kerlin-  Quality  99  Money* 
Making  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Beautlfol,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea 
Free.  Egg  Contest  Winners.  Over  50,000  satisfied 
custom, ‘rs.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  now. 

Delivery  when  wanted.  FREE  STARTING  FEED.  Catalog  FREE  ! 

Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm*  Box  35  Centre  Hall,  Pa* 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  np.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


A  Specialized  Breeding  Farm  for  Wyc- 
koff-Tancred-Hamblin  strain  of  blood- 
tested  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  and 
10-12  week  pullets.  Also  Rocks,  Reds. 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Send  for  2-color  cata¬ 
log,  details,  prices.  Hamblin  Hatcheries 
&  Breeding  Farm,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  \ 

-  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  v 
J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
r  "culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  'J\ 
free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ^ 

i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.>7/ 

BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  4-1 1-18-25:  APRIL  I -8- 15-22-29  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)..,  $7  $14  $67  $130 

Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Rocks, . $8  $15  $72  $140 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . $10  $20  $90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CHIX 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

j.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  161,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Order  now  for  March  and  April  and 
avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 

$12  Per  100;  $57.50,500;  $110,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, Box3, Richfield, Pa. 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 

Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


DUCKLINGS 


ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


ClGob-cTtility  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh 

Cooley  anient.  Rocks  R  j  Reds>  Wh  Leg 

horns  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  fo 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J 


BUCK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A.E-Hamp 
ton.  Box  A  Pittstown.  NJ 


(236)  28 


An  Automobile  Accident 
May  NOW  Be  More  Serious  [to  you} 
Than  Ever  Before ! ! ! 


A  year  ago  we  pointed  out  that  “just  one  accident  with  your 
automobile  or  truck  may  take  your  lifetime  savings.” 

TODAY,  with  the  SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  LAW  in 
effect,  the  need  for  Public  Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance 
is  even  more  apparent,  and  vitally  important  to  you. 


AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  HAS  BECOME 

A  NECESSITY! 

Even  the  Most  Careful  Drivers  Have  Accidents! 

Thousands  of  Farmers  are  insuring  their  cars  and  trucks  in  the 
GUARDIAN  CASUALTY.  They  are  prepared  to  fully  comply  with 
the  Law;  they  are  sure  of  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  and  PRO¬ 
TECTION  whenever  they  drive — AND,  they  are  saving  money. 
They  save  $3.00  to  $8.00  on  each  policy  by  insuring  with  us. 

C  UAR.D  IANg^SUALTY 

GDMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Note  these  additional  advantages :  We  allow  your  saving  as 
an  outright  cash  deduction  when  you  pay  your  premium.  Our 
agents  have  an  Easy  Installment  Plan,  if  you  prefer  to  make 
Partial  Payments. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us  at  Buffalo 
for  his  name  and  address 


MERIT 

RATING 


On  your  pleasure  car  you  will  be  allowed  a 
further  deduction  of  10%  below  Guardian 
Casualty  low  rates,  provided  you  have  not 
bad  an  automobile  accident  for  two  years. 


In  days  gone  by,  sportswear  was  used 
on  the  athletic  field  and  nowhere  else. 
After  leaving  the  golf  course  or  tennis 
court,  one  hurriedly  changed  into  a  more 
wearable  garment. 

But  now  sportswear  is  accepted  as  the 
right  thing  for  general  wear,  and  so  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  sports  frock 
should  become  more  beautiful  though 
retaining  its  simplicity  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  above  group  is  part  of  a  page  in 
our  new  Spring  Fashion  Magazine.  This 
book  contains  many  frocks  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  and,  too,  the  most  delightful 
versions  of  the  new  silhouette  for  after¬ 
noon  and  informal  evening  wear. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  send 
12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy, 
addressing  Fashion  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

V  on  all  MEAD  Bicycles 

New  RANGER  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 
direct  from  onr  factory.  Astonishvno  new  prices 
and  terms.  Do  not  boy  until  you  sret  them. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  to  ride  and  exhibit 
sample.  Save  big  money.  Many  models,  styles. 

wheels,  lamps,  horns,  equipment  at 
I  lTCS  haif  usual  prices.  Easy  Payments. 

A  Write  for  our  marvelous  pricesand  terms. 

tfaed  CYCLE  COMKUIY  Sffi ?•, 
MvQUmnnosCHICMO 


let  SORE  THROAT 

get  the  best  of  you... 

FIVE  minutes  after  you  rub  on  Musterole 
your  throat  should  begin  to  feel  less  sorel 
Continue  the  treatment  once  every  hour 
for  five  hours  and  you’ll  be  astonished  at 
the  relief  you’ll  experience. 

Working  like  the  trained  bands  of  a  mas¬ 
seur,  this  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates 
blood  circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  infec¬ 
tion  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  bandy— jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole . 


HEAVY  CROCHET  COTTON— Suitable 
for  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.00  full 
pound;  6  pounds,  $5.00. 

PURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  un¬ 
equaled.  Send  10c  for  samples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  you.  No.  C.O.D. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  THREAD  CO. 

Dept.  B-3  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


When  writing  advertiser*  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  March  1,  1930 

The  Home  Nurse 


BITES  OF  INSECTS: 

1.  Remove  the  sting  of  the  insect  by 
using  a  sterilized  watch  key  or  other 
blunt  instrument,  being  careful  to 
avoid  bleeding. 

2. Apply  ammonia,  vinegar,  camphor, 
lemon-juice,  oil  or  soda. 

BROKEN  BONES: 

l.Support  the  injured  member  to  pre¬ 
vent  tearing  of  muscles  and  tissues  un¬ 
til  the  doctor  comes. 

a.  For  a  broken  leg,  make  a  splint 
of  anything  at  hand — a  piece  of  wood 
or  strip  of  bark,  a  broken  cane,  a  roll¬ 
ed-up  newspaper,  a  roll  of  straw,  a  pil¬ 
low — and  bind  it  to  the  leg  above  and 
below  the  break. 

b.  For  a  broken  arm,  make  a  sling 
of  a  handkerchief  and  bind  this,  with 
the  arm  in  it,  to  the  body  with  a  larger 
cloth. 

2.  Get  the  patient  to  bed  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  strain  on  the  broken  bone  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

BRUISES  AND  BUMPS: 

1.  Raise  the  injured  part. 

2.  Bind  a  small  ice-pack  on  the  lump 
or  bruise,  or  apply  cold  water. 

3.  The  next  day  apply  a  hot  com¬ 
press  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time 
every  two  hours. 

BURNS: 

1.  If  the  bum  is  severe  or  extensive, 
send  for  the  doctor. 

2.  Apply  carron  oil,  boracic  acid 
ointment,  lard,  butter,  vaseline,  flour, 
bismuth,  alum,  sodium,  bicarbonate,  or 
any  other  soothing  or  protective  sub¬ 
stance. 

3.  Remove  the  clothing  carefully 
from  the  burned  surface,  so  as  not  to 
tear  the  skin.  If  it  adheres  to  the  skin, 
immerse  the  part  in  warm  water  or 
oil,  until  it  softens  and  can  be  removed. 

4.  Keep  the  hands  and  all  materials 
surgically  clean. 

5.  If  the  burn  is  slight,  smear  the 
oil  over  the  damaged  skin,  apply  gauze, 
and  bandage  securely  so  as  to  exclude 
all  dirt. 

6.  Redress  every  day,  taking  great 
care  to  avoid  infection  and  damage  to 
the  wound. 

CUTS  AND  TEARS. 

1.  Wash  your  own  hands  with  soap 
and  water,  clean  your  finger  nails  and 
wash  your  hands  again. 

2.  Paint  around  the  wound  with  a 
seven  percent  solution  of  iodine. 

3.  Wash  out  the  wound  with  water 
which  has  been  boiled.  In  the  absence 
of  sterilized  water  and  gauze,  use  the 
cleanest  water  possible  and  a  clean 
handkerchief. 

4.  Wipe  out  all  dirt,  splinters,  and 
blood  clots  with  wet  swabs  of  sterilized 
cotton  or  gauze. 

5.  Bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  narrow  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster,  applied  crosswise,  leaving  a 
space  on  each  side  of  the  plaster  for 
drainage. 

CROUP. 

1.  Place  the  child  in  a  tub  of  warm 
water. 

2.  Apply  cold  compresses  to  the 
throat. 

3.  Give  an  emetic.  One  teaspoonful 
of  mustard  flour  to  a  pint  of  water — 
as  much  as  the  child  will  take — is  a 
good  emetic;  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand, 
one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  to 
four  ounces  of  molasses  or  honey — a 
teaspoonful  every  fifteen  minutes  until 
vomiting  is  produced. 

4.  If  attacks  recur,  have  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

FAINTING. 

1.  Place  the  sufferer  flat  on  his  back 
with  head  slightly  lower  than  feet. 

2.  Give  him  all  the  fresh  air  possible. 

3.  If  be  can  swallow,  give  him  a 
stimulant,  such  as  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  in 
half  a  glassful  of  water,  pouring  a  few 
drops  at  a  time  into  his  mouth. 

4.  Smelling  salts,  fanning,  bathing 
the  face  with  cold  water  or  gently 
slapping  it  may  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  circulation. 

FROST  BITE  OR  CHILBLAINS: 

1.  Paint  the  chilblains  with  a  solu- 
l  tion  of  iodine  crystals,  collodion,  and 


ether  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains 
of  the  iodine,  to  an  ounce  of  collodion, 
and  two  drachms  of  ether. 

HICCOUGH: 

1.  Let  the  sufferer  sip  a  little  cold 
water,  or  swallow  a  bit  of  ice,  or  hold 
the  breath  for  a  few  minutes. 

2.  If  these  measures  fail,  he  may  lie 
down  on  the  back,  draw  up  the  knees 
enough  to  relax  the  abdominal  walls, 
and  have  somebody  press  the  fingers 
into  his  muscles  just  below  the  ribs, 
pressing  inward  and  upward. 

3.  If  the  sympton  persists,  give  an 
emetic  of  one  teaspoonful  of  mustard 
flour,  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  to  a 
pint  of  tepid  water. 

4.  In  a  child,  hot  moist  applications 
over  the  stomach  will  usually  stop  the 
attack. 

5.  In  an  infant,  change  the  position 
and  use  gentle  pressure  or  massage 
over  the  stomach. 

IVY  POISON: 

1.  Dip  gauze  or  a  clean  cloth  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  the  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  Grindelia  robusta  to  six  parts 
of  water,  or  in  a  solution  of  washing 
soda,  and  lay  it  on  the  affected  part. 

2.  To  relieve  the  itching,  apply  a  so¬ 
lution  of  a  tablespoonful  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  to  one  quart  of  water. 

STIES: 

1.  Pull  out  the  eyelash  in  the  middle 
of  the  sty. 

2.  Apply  one  per  cent  yellow  oxide 
of  mercury  ointment  nightly. 

3.  Have  the  eyes  tested  for  glasses. 

TOOTHACHE: 

1.  Rub  capsicum  vaseline  on  the 
cheek  or  jaw  or  apply  a  small  mus¬ 
tard  plaster. 

2.  If  heat  is  soothing,  let  the  suffer¬ 
er  apply  a  hot-water  bottle,  a  hot-salt 
or  hot  bran  bag,  or  hot  compresses 
changed  every  few  minutes,  to  the 
cheek  until  the  pain  subsides. 

3.  If  cold  is  welcome,  let  him  keep 
cold  water  in  the  mouth  to  relieve  the 
pain. 

4.  When  overacidity  of  the  secretion 
of  the  mouth  is  responsible  for  the 
trouble,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  either  dry 
or  in  the  strong  solution,  held  in  the 
mouth,  usually  promotes  comfort. 

NOSEBLEED: 

1.  Have  the  sufferer  sit  upright  and 
apply  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  nose  and 
face  for  a  few  minutes. 

2.  If  bleeding  continues,  pulverize  a 
piece  of  alum  or  tannic  acid  and  let 
him  sniff  a  very  small  amount  up  the 
nose. 

3.  Adrenalin  chloride  on  a  tampon  of 
cotton  pushed  into  the  nose  will  stop 
nearly  any  case  of  nosebleed. 

4.  Packing  the  nose  with  gauze  or 
cotton  may  be  tried. 

5.  If  ail  these  measures  fail,  send 
for  the  doctor. 

INDIGESTION: 

L  Give  a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  to  half  a  glassful  of  water. 

2.  Put  the  sufferer  to  bed  and  keep 
him  quiet. 

3.  Apply  hot-water  bottles  to  the 
feet  and  the  abdomen. 

4.  Have  him  refrain  from  all  food, 
particularly  milk,  for  several  houi-s 
after  the  symptoms  have  disappeared. 

5.  If  the  attack  continues,  give  a 
rectal  injection  of  warm  soapy  water. 

6.  If  attacks  recur  frequently,  con¬ 
sult  the  doctor. 

HOARSENESS,  OR  LARYNGITIS: 

1.  Give  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil 
or  a  rectal  injection  of  hot  water. 

2.  Put  the  sufferer  to  bed  with  the 
windows  open. 

3.  Have  him  gargle  with  hot  water, 
or  spray  the  throat  with  hot  boracic 
acid  solution,  or  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  half  a  pint  of 
water. 

4.  If  the  condition  does  not  respond 
quickly  consult  the  doctor. 

CONVULSIONS: 

1.  Send  for  the  doctor. 

2.  Immerse  the  child  up  to  the  neck 
in  a  tub  of  warm  water. 

3.  Apply  ice-bags  or  cold  compresses 
to  the  head. 

Adapted  from  Dr.  Copeland’s 
Health  Book. 
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Keeping  the 

To  Clean  Walls  and  Ceilings 

PLASTER  AND  PAPER— C 1  e  a  n 
with  light  over-lapping  strokes  using 
wall  brush  or  broom  covered  with  soft 
cloth  such  as  cotton  flannel.  Do  not 
rub  dirt  in. 

WASHABLE  PAPER— Use  dampen¬ 
ed  cloth  but  not  much  water  as  it 
loosens  paper. 

ROUGH  WALL  COVERINGS — Bur¬ 
lap  requires  brushing  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner. 

PAINTED  WALLS— Wash  with 
cloth  wrung  out  of  light  suds;  rinse 
with  cloth  wrung  out  of  clear  water. 
Wipe  dry.  Use  whiting  if  paint  must 
be  scoured. 

ENAMEL  PAINT — Use  same  meth¬ 
ods  as  for  painted  walls. 

CALCIMINE — Recoat,  as  it  streaks 
even  if  only  dry  cloth  is  used  to  dust. 

TILING — Wash  with  warm  soapy 
water.  Rinse  and  dry  thoroughly.  If 
necessary,  use  a  fine  scourer. 

UNFINISHED  WOOD — Scrub  with 
grain  of  the  wood  using  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  soapy  water.  Fine  steel  wool  or 
pumice  may  be  used  as  a  scourer. 

WINDOWS  AND  MIRRORS— Clean 
water  or  wateV  in  which  washing  soda, 
borax,  ammonia,  kerosene,  or  alcohol 
has  been  added.  For  larger  windows 
use  water  freely.  Wipe  off  with  a  rub¬ 
ber  “squeegee”  mop.  Chamois  dipped 
in  clear  warm  water  is  excellent  for 
cleaning  windows  indoors. 

VARNISHED  AND  SHELLACKED 
SURFACES — Dust  clean  with  soft 
brush  or  cloth.  Polish  with  oil  mop  or 
cloth  moistened  with  lubricating  oil  or 
furniture  polish.  Do  not  touch  with 
water  unless  very  badly  soiled.  This  re¬ 
quires  drying  at  once  and  repolishing 
with  oil. 

WAXED  SURFACES— Dust  with 
soft  dry  brush  or  mop  free  from  oil. 


fine  large  BUNNY  DOLL  NO. 
£^3561  would  be  h  delightful  surprise  to 
your  child  at  Eastertime.  It  comes 
stamped  for  the  simple  embroidery  on  fine 
quality  Venetian  cloth  in  green  only,  ana. 
when  finis  lied  is  about  21  inches  high  by 
»  inches  wide.  Material  for  front  and  back 
°j  doll,  35c ;  material  including  floss  for 
working,  50  cents.  Order  from  Embroidery 
epartment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
l*  ourth  Are.,  New  York  City. 


Home  Bright 

If  surface  is  dark  and  dull,  a  cloth 
moistened  with  turpentine  or  gasoline 
will  brighten  and  clean  (caution  as  to 
fire  danger).  If  cleaning  with  gasoline 
or  turpentine,  rewax  until  polish  is  re¬ 
stored. 

HOME-MADE  FURNITURE 
POLISH — One  part  of  raw  linseed  oil, 
two  parts  of  turpentine,  a  little  bees¬ 
wax  if  desired,  or  a  light  mineral  oil 
diluted  slightly  with  kerosene  or  gas¬ 
oline. 

For  the  Home  Laundry 

STARCH  PASTE 

Two  to  six  tablespoons  corn  starch 

One-third  cup  cold  water 

One-third  teaspoon  lard,  paraffin, 

or  any  white  wax. 

One  quart  of  boiling  water. 

Mix  the  starch  and  part  of  the  cold 
water,  and  stir  into  the  boiling  water 
in  a  double  boiler.  Use  the  remaining 
water  to  rinse  out  the  adhering  starch. 
Add  the  lard  or  white  wax,  and  cook 
for  15  to  20  minutes. 

JAVELLE  WATER 

1  pound  washing-soda 

1  quart  boiling  water. 

V2  pound  chloride  of  lime. 

2  quarts  cold  water. 

Put  soda  in  granite  pan;  add  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  dissolved;  let  cool. 
Dissolve  chloride  of  lime  in  cold  water; 
let  settle  and  pour  the  clear  liquid  into 
the  soda;  let  settle.  Pour  off  clear 
liquid,  bottle,  and  put  away  in  dark 
place.  Use,  mixed  with  equal  parts  or 
more  of  water,  and  do  not  let  the  gar¬ 
ments  stay  in  over  %  hour.  Rinse 
thoroughly  in  several  waters  and  last¬ 
ly  in  dilute  ammonia  water, 

TO  SOFTEN  WATER 

1.  For  each  gallon  of  water,  use  2 
tablespoons  of  a  solution  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  1  pound  of  washing-soda  in  1 
quart  of  boiling  water.  The  solution 
should  be  bottled  and  kept  on  hand, 
as  it  is  a  useful  cleansing  agent,  or 
detergent. 

2.  For  each  gallon  of  water  use  % 
tablespoon  of  lye  dissolved  in  1  cup  of 
water. 

3.  For  each  gallon  of  water  use  1 
tablespoon  of  borax  dissolved  in  1  cup 
of  water. 

If  water  is  very  hard,  increase  the 
amount  of  alkali  (lye  or  borax)  used. 


For  the  Flower  Lover 

Desirable  Plants  for  Shady  or  Semi- 
shady  Positions. 

Monkshood,  baneberry,  windflower, 
lily  of  the  valley,  bleeding  heart,  plain- 
tain  lily,  liverleaf,  meadow  rue,  wake- 
robin,  Virginian  cowslip. 

Plants  Especially  Recommended  for 
Dry  Soils: 

Butterfly  weed,  columbine,  baby’s 
breath,  blanket  flower,  cranesbill, 
double  hardy  sunflower,  inula,  rockfoil, 
stonecrop,  tunica. 

Plants  Recommended  for  Wet  Soils: 

Swamp  mallow,  iris,  American 
Turk’s-cap  lily,  cardinal  flower,  bee 
balm,  Oswego  tea,  purple  loosestrife, 
moneywort,  knotweed,  spiraea- 

Twelve  of  the  Most  Useful  and  More 
Commonly  Grown  Hardy  Perennials: 

Japanese  windflower,  hollyhock,  lark¬ 
spur,  peony,  iris,  phlox,  Scotch  pink, 
bellflower,  michaelmas  daisy,  Colum¬ 
bine,  golden  glow,  balloon-flower. 

Cornell  Bulletin  67. 


Varnish  Remover. 

4  parts  benzol 

3  parts  amyl  acetate  or  fnsal  o3 

1  part  carbon  tetrachloride  or  chloroform 

After  this  mixture  has  been  applied 
to  the  wood  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  old  varnish  may 
be  scraped  or  rubbed  off  with  a  dull 
knife,  steel  wool,  or  excelsior.  This 
varnish  remover  and  others  of  this 
type  should  be  used  only  where  there 
is  good  ventilation  and  no  open  flame 
of  any  kind  for  they  contain  anaes¬ 
thetic  and  inflammable  materials. 


WALLPAPER  PASTE 
2  pounds  flour. 

Cold  water  to  make  thick  paste, 
pound  glue. 

Boiling  water  to  make  like  cream. 


TWO  HELPERS 


INSTEAD  OF  ONEGIN 

EEE  nhctt's  why  — = 


EVERY  BAR] 


FELS-NAPTHA 

WASHES  WORK  CLOTHES 

EASIER  I 

■ 


OVERALLS,  shirts,  socks,  underwear 
— farm  work  clothes  always  get  so  dirty 
and  grimy.  But  Fels- Naptha  gives 
you  extra  help  to  make  them  spotlessly 
clean  again. 

It  gives  you  the  extra  help  of  good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  dirt -loosening 
naptha.  You  can  smell  it.  And  with 
these  two  safe,  active  cleaners  working 
together,  grease  and  grime  haven’t  a 
chance.  Even  ground-in  dirt  comes 
right  out  without  bard  rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha  gives  you  this  extra  help 
any  way  you  use  it.  In  tub  or  machine. 
For  soaking  or  boiling.  In  piping  hot 
water  and  even  in  cool.  Try  it  for 
sweeter,  cleaner  washes.  And  remem¬ 


ber,  the  unusually  good  soap  and  plenti¬ 
ful  naptha,  working  together,  get  clothes 
clean  so  quickly  that  you  don’t  have 
your  hands  in  water  so  long.  Use  it 
for  easier  household  cleaning,  too.  Get 
Fels-Naptha  at  your  grocer’s.  Today! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FREE — a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many 
women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into 
washing  machine,  tub  or  basin  find  it 
handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  that  contain  plenty  of  naptha  just 
as  you  need  them.  Sent  free  and  post¬ 
paid  on  request.  Write  today .  Dept.  J  .3, 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

90* 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artisticwall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design*  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today, 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  84.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Leading  new  varieties. 
Hardy  Ever-blooming,  as¬ 
sorted  colors,  2  and  3  years 
old  ;  sure  to  live  and  bloom 
for  years ; 

6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15. 

RAMBLERS,  best  varieties.. . . 6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

CLIMBERS,  finest  that  grow Jo  for  $3.15,  12  tor  $8.15 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  colors..  12  for  $1.50 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY... . . 25  f  or  $  1 .00,  1 00  for  $3J» 

GLADIOLUS,  exhibition  varieties. 

largest -size  bulbs — . 30  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Shipped  at 
planting  time.  Honorable  treatment  guar¬ 
anteed.  Booklet  on  request. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS,  Sootb^o™*.  Conn. 


SPHIIUPS= 


For  Troubles 

due  to  Acul 

INDIGESTION 
ACID  STOMACH 

heartburn 
headache 
GASES  •  NAUSEA 


Reduce 
the  Acid 

In  sick  stomachs— instantly 


Sick  stomachs,  sour  stomachs  and 
indigestion  usually  mean  excess  acid. 
The  stomach  nerves  are  over-stimu¬ 
lated.  Too  much  acid  makes  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestines  sour. 

Alkali  kills  acid  instantly.  The  best 
form  is  Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia,  be¬ 
cause  one  harmless,  tasteless  dose 
neutralizes  many  times  its  volume  in 
acid.  Since  its  invention,  50  years  ago, 
it  has  remained  the  standard  with 
physicians  everywhere. 

Take  a  spoonful  in  water  and  your 
unhappy  condition  will  probably  end 
in  five  minutes.  Then  you  will  always 


know  what  to  do.  Crude  and  harmful 
methods  will  never  appeal  to  you,  once 
you  have  tried  this  better  form  of  re¬ 
lief.  Go  prove  this  for  your  own  sake. 
It  may  save  many  disagreeable  hours. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 
sicians  for  50  years  in  correcting  ex¬ 
cess  acids.  25c  and  50c  a  bottle — any 
drugstore. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the 
U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  The 
Charles  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessor  Charles  H. 
Phillips  since  1875. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

**l  x aw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist* 
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Science 
in  agriculture 

IN  agriculture  as  in  industry,  the  practical  results  of  the 
work  of  the  scientist  are  evident  on  every  hand.  Indeed, 
today,  “Science  is  the  best  dirt  farmer  in  the  world.” 

New  York  Central  Lines  urge  every  farmer  to  make  full  use 
of  the  research  of  the  highly  trained  experts  tirelessly  labor¬ 
ing  to  make  American  farming  more  productive  and  profit¬ 
able...  It  is  good  common  sense  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  work  of  your  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station 
either  direct  or  through  their  extension  forces. 

Every  progressive  farmer  knows  how  scientific  knowledge, 
like  up-to-date  power  machinery,  can  lessen  labor  and  cut 
down  costs  in  the  modem  agricultural  “business.”  Call  on 
practical  science  to  help  you  solve  your  soil,  seed,  equip¬ 
ment  or  marketing  problems. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central  —  Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  the 
New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 


GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE, 

36  PAGES,  45  ILLUSTRATIONS,  179  VARIETIES. 
The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $L00  postpaid. 

BOW  ABO  GiLLET,  Bax  1.  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 
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For  the  Woman  Who  Sews 


Sewing  Supplies 

Thread: 

Spool  cotton,  white  and  black,  sizes 
40-90. 

Spool  silk,  white,  O-A-B  (2  size 
spools,  large  and  small). 

Spool  silk,  black  O-AOB  (2  size 
spools). 

Spool  silk,  light  blue,  A. 

Spool  silk,  light  pink,  A. 

Basting  cotton,  size  0. 

Heavy  linen  thread,  spool  or  skein. 

Darning  cotton,  black  and  white 
mercerized. 

Needles: 

Darning  needles,  sizes  3-9,  5-10  (sepa¬ 
rate  papers  of  one  size  may  be 
bought). 

Sewing  needles,  sizes  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Large  sack  needle  or  heavy  darning 
needle. 

Bodkin — tape  needle. 

Pins: 

Paper  or  box  of  pine  (cheaper  by 


ing  where  a  plain  bias  binding 
could  be  used. 

Belting — to  replace  shrunken  belts. 
Shoe  Laces— black,  both  short  and 
long. 

Color  to  match  usual  Color  worn. 

Edging: 

Narrow  embroidery  to  set  into  tears, 
2  widths. 

Narrow  lace  to  set  into  tears,  2 
widths. 

Coarse  net  for  foundation  for  darn¬ 
ing  large  tears. 

Muslins: 

Batiste  or  lawn,  for  mending. 
Muslin,  light  weight  for  mending. 
Heavy  for  mending. 

Emery  Ball: 

For  cleaning  needles. 

Wax: 

For  waxing  heavy  threads. 

Crochet  Needle: 

For  an  emergency  mend. 

Balderston’s  Housewifery. 


Smartly  Feminine  Mode 


5308 


DRESS  NO.  3305 
with  its  bertha  collar 
and  youthfully  flaring 
tiers  in  the  skirt  is 
very  smart  and  very 
alluring  in  its  lines. 
Chiffon,  crepe  silk, 
and  the  printed  silks 
would  make  up  most 
becomingly  in  this 
pattern.  Purply-blue 
is  a  good  spring  color, 
so  is  a  soft  green  and 
black  is  as  good  as 
ever.  This  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust.  Size  36 
requires  4%  yards  of 
39-inch  material. 
PRICE  13c. 


the  box;  %  pound). 

Two  sizes  are  convenient,  but  if  one 
size  is  bought  choose  one  not  too 
large. 

Safety  pins,  three  sizes. 

Steel  or  nickel  plated.  The  steel  is 
more  expensive  but  has  a  good 
needle  point. 

Hooks,  eyes,  and  Peets: 

Black  and  white,  non-rusting,  sizes 
L  2,“3. 

Snappers: 

Black  and  white,  sizes  4-0,  3-0,  2-0, 
l-O,  OO. 

Measure: 

Tape  measure. 

Yard  stick. 

Neither  expensive;  the  tape  especial¬ 
ly  good  for  sewing,  and  yard  stick 
for  accurate  measurements  about 
the  house. 

Tapes: 

Cotton — two  or  three  rolls  of  cheap 
cotton  tape  for  broom  bags,  hang¬ 
ing  loops,  or  places  where  tapes 
are  firmer  than  string. 

English  twilled— best  quality  for 
bindings. 

Linen — special  bindings  for  shoe 
bags,  for  sturdy  bindings  and  fac¬ 
ings. 

Bias  Bindings — for  finishing; 

for  mending  or  replacing  in  tears, 
(several  sizes — 2-8). 

Ribbon  Binding — black  and  white. 
Used  for  rough  edges  of  seams. 
Most  useful  for  mending. 

Lingerie  Tape — for  drawstrings  in 
underwear;  serviceable  and  wash¬ 
able;  good  to  replace  the  broken 
drawstring. 

Feather  Stitch  Binding — for  finish¬ 


To  Glean  Machines 

1.  Remove  slides,  covers,  thread, 
needle,  bobbin  and  shuttle. 

2.  Remove  with  small  instrument  all 
lint  and  dust. 

3.  With  oil  can  squirt  gasoline  or 
kerosene  into  bearings  and  oiling 
places. 

4.  Run  machine  a  few  seconds  to 
work  in  gasoline. 

5.  Squirt  more  gasoline  into  each 
bearing. 

6.  Use  shallow  pan  and  small  paint 
brush  wet  with  gasoline  or  kerosene 
and  brush  out  all  feed  works.  Turn 
head  of  machine  back  and  brush  under 
parts  thoroughly  with  the  gasoline. 

7.  Be  sure  shuttle  race  is  clean  on 
long  bobbin  machine  and  open  small 
oiling  hole  with  a  pin  if  stopped. 

8.  Follow  cleaning  by  thorough  oil¬ 
ing;  run  the  machine  to  work  oil  into 
all  moving  parts. 

Stockings  short  in  the  feet  cause  al¬ 
most  as  much  trouble  as  that  caused  by 
short  shoes.  Get  stockings  half  an  inch 
longer  than  the  feet,  to  be  sure  of 
enough  room  for  the  toes. 


Sunlight  yellows  white  silk. 


Flattering  Scarf  Collar 


BLOUSE  PATTERN  NO.  3294  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  interpretation  of  the  popular 
blouse  idea.  The  scarf  collar  with  flying 
ends  at  the  back  gives  a  soft  and  be¬ 
coming  neckline.  Eggshell  crepe  satin  or 
flat  crepe  of  color  to  match  the  suit  would 
be  highly  suitable  for  this  design.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36  requires 
2%  yards  of  39-inch  material  PATTERN 
PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  spring  fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  address  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  4fal 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Farm 

Making  Sauerkraut 

Remove  the  outside  leaves  and  hard 
core  of  cabbage.  Cut  into  fine  shreds 
and  pack  in  layers,  3  to  6  inches  deep, 
in  a  crock  or  keg.  Sprinkle  every 
layer  with  salt,  repeating  the  process 
until  the  cabbage  is  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top.  For  every  100 
pounds  of  shredded  cabbage  use  ten  to 
12  cupfuls  of  salt.  Press  the  cabbage 
down  until  the  brine  covers  it,  place 
a  few  leaves  over  the  top,  arrange  a 
clean  board  or  plate  over  the  leaves 
and  weight  it  down  with  a  heavy  block. 
Lime  stones  should  not  be  used  for 
weights  since  they  are  attacked  by  the 


Household  Measures  and 
Weights 


2  cups  butter  (packed  solidly)  1  pound 

4  cups  flour  (pastry) . 1  pound 

2  cups  granulated  sugar . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  powdered  sugar ....  1  pound 
3 y2  cups  confectioners’  sugar.  .1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  brown  sugar . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  oatmeal . .1  pound 

4  %  cups  rolled  oats . .1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  gran,  corn  meal ....  1  pound 
4  1-3  cups  rye  meal . 1  pound 

1  %  cups  rice . 1  pound 

4  Mi  cups  Graham  flour . 1  pound 

3%  cups  entire  wheat  flour.  .  .1  pound 
4  1-3  cups  coffee . 1  pound 

2  cups  finely  chopped  meat.  . .  .1  pound 

9  large  eggs . 1  pound 

1  square  Baker’s  chocolate ....  1  ounce 
1-3  cup  almonds  blanched,  and 

chopped  . 1  ounce 

A  few  grains  is  less  than  one  eighth 
teaspoon. 

3  teaspoons . 1  tablespoon 

16  tablespoons . 1  cup 

2  tablespoons  butter . v--l  ounce 

4  tablespoons  flour . 1  ounce 


acid  of  the  brine.  Remove  the  ^cum 
which  forms  on  top  when  it  is  noticed 
and  see  that  the  kraut  is  kept  covered 
with  brine.  Keep  a  clean  cloth  over 
the  top  of  the  crock  to  make  certain 
that  dust,  dirt  and  insects  cannot  get 
in.  When  the  kraut  is  cured,  which 
will  be  from  2  to  3  weeks  in  winter, 
it  may  be  canned. 


Sausage 

Grind  3  parts  lean  meat  and  1  part 
fat  through  a  medium  plate  of  the 
sausage  grinder.  If  some  beef  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  product,  use  2  parts  of 
lean  pork,  1  part  of  fat,  and  1  part  of 
lean  beef.  Season  the  product  as  fol¬ 
lows:  to  every  50  pounds  of  the  ground 
meat  use  1  pound  of  salt  and  2% 
ounces  of  black  pepper.  If  desired,  3 
ounces  of  powdered  sage  may  be  ad¬ 
ded.  Mix  the  seasoning  in  well.  It  is 
then  ready  either  to  stuff  in  casings  or 
to  use  in  bulk.  If  it  is  to  be  stuffed  in 
casings,  the  small  intestines  of  the  hog 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  the 
time  the  animal  is  killed;  or  muslin 
bags  about  2  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
long  may  be  used.  A  little  water  may 
be  added  to  the  ground  meat  to  allow 


Food  Shelf 

it  to  slip  easily  into  the  casings.  Smoke 
the  cased  sausage  for  about  2  hours. 

Summer  Sausage 

The  following  ingredients  are  used. 
25  pounds  cured  beef  free  from 
sinews 

12  pounds  pork  trimming 
6  ounces  white  pepper 

1  ounce  whole  black  pepper 
1  ounce  whole  mustard  seed 
This  sausage  can  be  made  in  cold 
weather  only.  All  the  meat  is  put 
through  a  grinder  and  the  spices  are 
added.  No  salt  is  needed,  the  cured 
beef  being  salty  enough.  Mix  it  all 
thoroughly  until  it  is  evenly  seasoned. 
Spread  out  in  a  cool  place  and  leave  for 
from  36  to  40  hours,  then  stuff  in 
casings  and  let  hang  over  night.  Smoke 
over  very  cool  smoke  for  several  days. 

This  sausage  can  be  kept  in  a  very 
cool  place  the  year  round.  If  it  gets 
moldy,  simply  wipe  the  mold  off.  (From 
U.  S.  Dep’t.  Agriculture,  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  1186.) 


Putting  Down  Butter 

Before  the  grass  is  gone  in  the  fall 
and  while  cream  is  plentiful,  butter 
may  be  put  down  for  winter  use.  Work 
the  butter  as  for  immediate  use,  mak¬ 
ing  certain  that  all  the  buttermilk  is 
out.  Pack  the  butter  into  earthen¬ 
ware  jars  to  within  5  inches  of  the 
top,  make  a  brine  from  coarse  salt 
and  water  strong  enough  that  an  egg 
will  float  in  it.  Strain  through  fine 
cloth  and  pour  over  the  butter,  filling 
the  jar.  Cover  the  jar  tightly  and  set 
in  a  cave  or  cellar.  This  butter  will 
keep  through  the  winter. 


To  Clarify  Fat 

1.  Baking  soda  in  the  proportion  of  1  y2 
ounces  per  hundred  pounds  of  lard  may 
be  stirred  into  the  hot  lard  to  whiten 
it  and  keep  it  sweet. 

2.  Pour  boiling  water  over  fat,  boil 
thoroughly,  set  away  to  cooL  Remove 
cold  fat  in  solid  cake  and  scrape  off 
impurities  clinging  to  bottom. 

3.  Remove  slight  burned  taste  or  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavor  by  cooking  thick 
slices  of  raw  potatoes  slowly  in  it. 
When  potatoes  are  brown,  strain 
through  cloth. 


Liquid  Measures 

3  teaspoonfuls  equals  1  tablespoonful 
equals  4  drams. 

4  tablespoonfuls  equals  %  cupful 
equals  2  fluid  ounces. 

y2  cupful  equals  1  gill  equals  4  fluid 
ounces. 

2  gills  equals  1  cupful  equals  8  fluid 
ounces. 

1  cupful  equals  8  fluid  ounces  equals 
y2  pint. 

2  cupfuls  equals  16  fluid  ounces 
equals  1  pint. 

16  fluid  ounces  equals  1  pint. 

4  cupfuls  equals  1  quart. 


Green  vegetables  may  lose  their  color 
from  over  cooking  or  from  acids  or 
because  the  kettle  is  covered. 


Soft  Ball 
Test : 


For  Candies  or  Icings 

Sugar  Temperatures. 

Hold  a  silver  spoon  in  a  cup  of  cold  Fahrenheit 
water,  drop  a  little  syrup  into  the  spoon. 

Keep  spoon  under  water.  Syrup  should 

be  easily  gathered  into  a  soft  ball.  (At 

this  stage  the  syrup  dropped  from  a  2380 

spoon  should  form  a  thread  at  the  third 

drop.) 


Oalumet's  Double-Action 
is  making  the  oven 
a  safer  place  for  cakes- 


It’s  just  one  baking  triumph  after  another 
when  you  use  Calumet  Baking  Powder.  You 
can  always  feel  so  sure  your  cakes  and  biscuits 
will  be  protected  from  oven  failure.  That’s 
because  Calumet  acts  twice . 

Calumet’s  first  action — in  the  mixing  bowl 
— gets  the  leavening  started.  Then,  when  you 
put  the  batter  into  the  oven,  the  second  action 
occurs.  A  full,  steady  rising  lifts  the  batter  right 
up  and  holds  it.  Your  cakes  and  biscuits  and 
quick-breads  are  light,  fine-textured,  perfect 
— even  though  you  may  not  be  able  to  regu¬ 
late  your  oven  temperature  accurately. 

All  baking  powders  are  required  by  law  to 
be  made  of  pure,  wholesome  ingredients.  But 
not  all  are  alike  in  their  action.  Not  all  will 
give  you  equally  fine  results  in  your  baking. 
Calumet  is  scientifically  made  of  exactly  the 
right  ingredients,  in  exactly  the  right  propor¬ 
tions  to  produce  perfect  leavening  action — 
Double-Action. 

Let  your  next  cake  be  a  Calumet  cake.  Then 
you’ll  understand  why  Calumet  is  the  most 
popular  baking  powder  in  the  world.  Be  sure  to 
use  only  one  level  teaspoon  of  Calumet  to  each 
cup  of  sifted  flour — this  is  the  usual  Calumet 
proportion  and  should  be  followed  for  best 
results.  A  real  economy,  too.  Mail  the  coupon 
today  for  this  new,  free  Calumet  Baking  Book. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

Naturally,  when  baking, you  can t 
see  how  Calumet' s  Double-Action 
works  inside  the  dough  or  batter  to 
make  it  rise.  But,  by  making  this 
simple  demonstration  with  only 
baking  powder  and  water  in  a 
glass,  you  can  see  clearly  how  bak¬ 
ing  powder  acts — and  how  Calu¬ 
met  acts  twice  to  make  your  baking 
better.  Put  two  level  teaspoons  of 
Calumet  into  a  glass,  add  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  water,  stir  rapidly  five 
times  and  remove  the  spoon.  The 
tiny,  fine  bubbles  will  rise  slowly , 
half  filling  the  glass.  This  is  Calu¬ 
met's  first  action — the  action  that 
takes  place  in  the  mixing  bowl  when 
you  add  liquid  to  your  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  After  the  mixture  has  entirely 
stopped  rising,  stand  the  glass  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  on  the  stove.  In  a 
moment  a  second  rising  will  start 
and  continue  until  the  mixture 
reaches  the  top  of  the  glass.  This  is 
Calumet’ s  second  action — the  ac¬ 
tion  that  takes  place  in  the  heat  of 
your  oven. 

Make  this  test.  See  Calumet' s 
Double-Action  which  protects 
Hour  baking  from  failure. 

©  1930  G.  F.  Corp. 


f  A  I  I  I AA  CT  ~^ie  Double-Acting 
ViAVLiWf/rlE  I  Baking  Powder. . . 


Hard  Ball 
Test: 


Soft  Crack 
Test : 


Dropped  as  above,  the  syrup  should  form 
a  firm  ball,  not  easily  pressed  out  of 
shape. 

Drop  a  little  into  cold  water.  The  ball, 
threads  or  other  form,  should  snap  easily 
if  held  under  water,  but  if  removed  from 
water  lose  brittleness  and  bend  instead  of 
cracking. 


254° 

270° 


Hard  Crack  (Barley) 
Test: 


Caramel 


The  Syrup  dropped  as  for  Soft  Crack  will  £90° 

remain  brittle  when  taken  out  of  water. 

The  syrup  turns  brown,  becoming  darker  3200 

as  it  rises  in  temperature.  At  350°  it  is 
almost  “bmed”. 

Everybody’s  Cook  Book. 


w 


Marion  Jane  Partes 


FREE 


*»»»» 


C.— A.A.3-30 


V"’  rjD  Clo  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company,  (Inc.') 

4100  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Book 

Name . . . . . . . 

Street . . .  il  dff 

City _ _ _ State _ 

Fill  in  completely — print  name  and  address. 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


This  proof  that  some  one  had  been 
prying  about  in  the  house  before  him¬ 
self  and  since  Cor  vet  had  gone,  startl¬ 
ed  Alan  and  angered  him.  It  brought 
him  suddenly  a  sense  of  possession 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  feel 
when  Sherrill  had  told  him  the  house 
was  his;  it  brought  an  impulse  of  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  things  about  him.  Who 
had  been  searching  in  Benjamin  Cor- 
vet’s — in  Alan’s  house?  He  pushed  the 
drawers  shut  hastily  and  hurried  across 
the  hall  to  the  room  opposite.  In  this 
room — plainly  Benjamin  Corvet’s  bed¬ 
room — were  no  signs  of  intrusion.  He 
went  to  the  door  of  the  room  connect¬ 
ing  with  it,  turned  on  the  light,  and 
looked  in.  It  was  a  smaller  room  than 
the  others  and  contained  a  roll-top  desk 
and  a  cabinet.  The  cover  of  the  desk 
was  closed,  and  the  drawers  of  the  cab¬ 
inet  were  shut  and  apparently  undis¬ 
turbed.  Alan  recognized  that  probably 
in  this  room  he  would  find  the  most  in¬ 
timate  and  personal  things  relating 
to  his  father;  but  before  examining  it, 
he  turned  back  to  inspect  the  bedroom. 

It  was  a  carefully  arranged  and  well- 
eared-for  room,  plainly  in  constant 
use.  A  reading  stand,  with  a  lamp, 
was  beside  the  bed  with  a  book  marked 
about  the  middle.  On  the  dresser  were 
hair-brushes  and  a  comb,  and  a  box 
of  razors,  none  of  which  were  missing. 
When  Benjamin  Corvet  had  gone  away, 
he  had  not  taken  anything  with  him, 
even  toilet  articles.  With  the  other 
things  on  the  dresser,  was  a  silver 
frame  for  a  photograph  with  a  cover 
closed  and  fastened  over  the  portrait; 
as  Alan  took  it  up  and  opened  it,  the 
stiffness  of  the  hinges  and  the  edges 
of  the  lid  gummed  to  the  frame  by  dis¬ 
use,  showed  that  it  was  long  since  it 
had  been  opened.  The  picture  was  of 
a  woman  of  perhaps  thirty — a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed, 
with  a  refined,  sensitive,  spiritual-look¬ 
ing  face.  The  dress  she  wore  was  the 
same,  Alan  suddenly  recognized,  which 
he  had  seen  and  touched  among  the 
things  in  the  chest  of  drawers;  it  gave 
him  a  queer  feeling  now  to  have  touch¬ 
ed  her  things.  He  felt  instinctively,  as 
he  held  the  picture  and  studied  it,  that 
it  could  have  been  no  vulgar  bickering 
between  wife  and  husband,  nor  any 
caprice  of  a  dissatisfied  woman,  that 
had  made  her  separate  herself  from 
her  husband.  The  photographer's  name 
was  stamped  in  one  corner,  and  the 
date — -1894,  the  year  after  Alan  had 
been  bom. 

But  Alan  felt  that  the  picture  and 
the  condition  of  her  room  across  the 
hall  did  not  shed  any  light  on 'the  re¬ 
lations  between  her  and  Benjamin  Cor¬ 
vet;  rather  they  obscured  them;  for 
his  father  neither  had  put  the  picture 
away  from  him  and  devoted  her  rooms 
to  other  uses,  nor  had  he  kept  the 
rooms  arranged  and  ready  for  her  re¬ 
turn  and  her  picture  so  that  he  would 
see  it.  He  would  have  done  one  or  the 
other  of  these  things,  Alan  thought,  if 
it  were  she  his  father  had  wronged — • 
or,  at  least,  ifjt  were  only  she. 

Alan  reclosed  the  case,  and  put  the 
picture  down;  then  he  went  into  the 
room  with  the  desk.  He  tried  the  cover 
of  the  desk,  but  it  appeared  to  be  lock¬ 
ed  and  the  two  long  screws  which  had 
key,  he  tried  again,  exerting  a  little 
more  force,  and  this  time  the  top  went 
up  easily,  tearing  away  the  metal  plate 
into  which  the  claws  of  the  lock  clasp¬ 
ed  and  the  two  long  screws  which  had 
held  it.  He  examined  the  lock,  surpris¬ 
ed,  and  saw  that  the  screws  must  have 
been  merely  set  into  the  holes;  scars 
showed  where  a  chisel  or  some  metal 
implement  had  been  thrust  in  under 
the  top  to  force  it  up.  The  pigeonholes 
and  little  drawers  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  desk,  as  he  swiftly  opened  them, 
he  found  entirely  empty.  He  hurried 
to  the  cabinet;  the  drawers  of  the  cab¬ 


inet  too  had  been  forced,  and  very  re¬ 
cently;  for  the  scars  and  the  splinters 
of  wood  were  clean  and  fresh.  These 
drawers  and  the  drawers  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  desk  either  were  empty,  or 
the  papers  in  them  had  been  disarrang¬ 
ed  and  tumbled  in  confusion,  as  though 
some  one  had  examined  them  hastily 
and  tossed  them  back. 

Sherrill  had  not  done  that,  nor  any 
one  who  had  a  business  to  be  there.  If 
Benjamin  Corvet  had  emptied  some  of 
those  drawers  before  he  went  away, 
he  would  not  have  relocked  empty 
drawers.  To  Alan,  the  marks  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  roughness  were  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  work  of  the  man  -with  the  big 
hands  who  had  left  marks  upon 
the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers;  and 


the  feeling  that  he  had  been  in  the 
house  very  recently  was  stronger  than 
ever. 

Alan  ran  out  into  the  hall  and  listen¬ 
ed;  he  heard  no  sound;  but  he  went  back 
to  the  little  room  more  excited  than 
before.  For  what  had  the  other  man 
been  searching?  For  the  same  things 
which  Alan  was  looking  for?  And  had 
the  other  man  got  them?  Who  might 
the  other  be,  and  what  might  be  his 
connection  with  Benjamin  Corvet? 
Alan  had  no  doubt  that  everything  of 
importance  must  have  been  taken 
away,  but,  he  would  make  sure  of  that. 
He  took  some  of  the  papers  from  the 
drawers  and  began  to  examine  them; 
after  nearly  an  hour  of  this,  he  had 
found  only  one  article  which  appeared 
connected  in  any  way  with  what  Sher¬ 
rill  had  told  him  or  with  Alan  himself. 
In  one  of  the  little  drawers  of  the  desk 
he  found  several  books,  much  worn  as 
though  from  being  carried  in  a  pocket, 
and  one  of  these  contained  a  series  of 
entries  stretching  over  several  years. 
These  listed  an  amount — $150. — op¬ 
posite  a  series  of  dates  with  only  the 
year  and  the  month  given,  and  there 
was  an  entry  for  every  second  month. 

Alan  felt  his  fingers  trembling  as  he 
turned  the  pages  of  the  little  book  and 
found  at  the  end  of  the  list  a  blank, 
and  below,  in  the  same  hand  but  in 
writing  which  had  changed  slightly 
with  the  passage  of  years,  another 
date  and  the  confirming  entry  of  $1,500. 
The  other  papers  and  books  were  only 
such  things  as  might  accumulate  dur¬ 
ing  a  lifetime  on  the  water  and  in  busi¬ 
ness — government  certificates,  mani¬ 
fests,  boat  schedules  of  times  long 
gone  by,  and  similar  papers.  Alan  look¬ 
ed  through  the  little  book  again  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  It  was,  beyond 
doubt,  his  father’s  memorandum  of  the 
sums  sent  to  Blue  Rapids  for  Alan;  it 
told  him  that  here  he  had  been  in  his 
father’s  thoughts;  In  this  little  room. 


within  a  few  steps  from  those  deserted 
apartments  of  his  wife,  Benjamin  Cor¬ 
vet  had  sent  “Alan’s  dollar”— that  dol¬ 
lar  which  had  been  such  a  subject  of 
speculation  in  his  childhood  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  all  the  other  children.  He 
grew  warm  at  the  thought  as  he  be¬ 
gan  putting  the  other  things  back  into 
the  drawers. 

He  started  and  straightened  sudden¬ 
ly;  then  he  listened  attentively,  and  his 
skin,  warm  an  instant  before,  turned 
cold  and  prickled.  Somewhere  within 
the  house,  unmistakably  on  the  floor 
below  him,  a  door  had  slammed.  The 
wind,  which  had  grown  much  stronger 
in  the  last  hour,  was  battering  the 
windows  and  whining  round  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  building;  but  the  house  was 


tightly  closed;  it  could  not  be  the  wind 
that  had  blown  the  door  shut.  Some 
one — it  was  beyond  question  now,  for 
the  realization  was  quite  different  from 
the  feeling  he  had  had  about  that  be¬ 
fore — was  in  the  house  with  him.  Had 
his  father’s  servant  come  back?  That 
was  impossible;  Sherrill  had  received 
a  wire  from  the  man  that  day,  and  he 
could  not  get  back  to  Chicago  before 
the  following  morning  at  the  earliest. 
But  the  servant,  Sherrill  had  said,  was 
the  only  other  one  besides  his  father 

who  had  a  key.  Was  it . his  father 

who  had  come  back?  That,  though 
not  impossible,  seemed  improbable. 

Alan  stooped  quickly,  unlaced  and 
stripped  off  his  shoes,  and  ran  out  into 
the  hall  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  where 
he  looked  down  and  listened.  From 
here  the  sound  of  some  one  moving 
about  came  to  him  distinctly;  he  could 
see  no  light  below,  but  when  he  ran 
down  to  the  turn  of  the  stairs,  it  be¬ 
came  plain  that  there  was  a  very  dim 
and  flickering  light  in  the  library.  He 
crept  on  farther  down  the  staircase. 
His  hands  were  cold  and  moist  from  his 
excitement,  and  his  body  was  hot  and 
trembling. 

Whoever  it  was  that  was  moving 
about  down-stairs,  even  if  he  was  not 
one  who  had  a  right  to  be  there,  at 
least  felt  secure  from  interruption.  He 
was  going  with  heavy  step  from  win¬ 
dow  to  window;  where  he  found  a 
shade  up,  he  pulled  it  down  brusquely 
and  with  a  violence  which  suggested 
great  strength  under  a  nervous  strain; 
a  shade,  which  had  been  pulled  down, 
flew  up,  and  the  man  damned  it  as 
though  it  had  startled  him;  then  after 
an  instant,  he  pulled  it  down  again. 

Alan  crept  still  farther  down  and  at 
last  caught  sight  of  him.  The  man  was 
not  his  father;  he  was  not  a  servant; 
it  was  equally  sure  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  not  any  one  who  had  any 
business  to  be  in  the  house  and  that 


he  was  not  any  common  housebreaker. 

He  was  a  big,  young-looking  man, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  very  evident 
vigor;  Alan  guessed  his  age  at  thirty- 
five;  he  was  handsome — he  had  a 
straight  forehead  over  daring,  deep-set 
eyes;  his  nose,  lips,  and  chin  were  pow¬ 
erfully  formed;  and  he  was  expensively 
and  very  carefully  dressed.  The  light 
by  which  Alan  saw  these  things  came 
from  a  flat  little  pocket  searchlight 
that  he  man  carried  in  one  hand,  which 
threw  a  little  brilliant  circle  of  light 
as  he  directed  it;  and  now,  as  the  light 
chanced  to  fall  on  his  other  hand — 
powerful  and  heavily  muscled — Alan 
recollected  the  look  and  size  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  prints  on  the  chest  of  drawers  up¬ 
stairs.  He  did  not  doubt  that  this  was 
the  same  man  who  had  gone  through 
the  desk;  but  since  he  had  already 
rifled  the  desks,  what  did  he  want  here 
now?  As  the  man  moved  out  of  sight, 
Alan  crept  on  down  as  far  as  the  door 
to  the  library;  the  man  had  gone  on 
into  the  rear  room,  and  Alan  went  far 
enough  into  the  library  so  he  could  see 
him. 

He  had  pulled  open  one  of  the  draw¬ 
ers  in  the  big  table  in  the  rear  room — 
the  room  where  the  organ  was  and 
where  the  bookshelves  reached  to  the 
ceiling —  and  with  his  light  held  so  as 
to  show  what  was  in  it,  he  was  tumbl¬ 
ing  over  its  contents  and  examining 
them.  He  went  through  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  drawers  of  the  table  like 
this;  after  examining  them,  he  rose 
and  kicked  the  last  one  shut  disgusted¬ 
ly;  he  stood  looking  about  the  room 
questioningly,  then  he  started  toward 
the  front  room. 

He  cast  the  light  of  his  torch  ahead 
of  him;  but  Alan  had  time  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  action  and  to  retreat  to  the 
hall.  He  held  the  hangings  a  little  way 
from  the  door  jamb  so  he  could  see  in¬ 
to  the  room.  If  this  man  were  the  same 
who  had  looted  the  desk  up-stairs,  it 
was  plain  that  he  had  not  procured 
there  what  he  wanted  or  all  of  what  he 
wanted;  and  now  he  did  not  know 
where  next  to  look. 

He  had,  as  yet,  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  to  alarm  him,  as  he 
went  to  the  desk  in  the  front  room 
and  peered  impatiently  into  the  draw¬ 
ers,  he  slammed  them  shut,  one  after 
another.  He  straightened  and  stared 
about.  “Damn  Ben!  Damn  Ben!”  he 
ejaculated  violently  and  returned  to  the 
rear  room.  Alan,  again  following  him, 
found  him  on  his  knees  in  front  of  one 
of  the  drawers  under  the  bookcases. 
As  he  continued  searching  through  the 
drawers,  his  irritation  became  greater 
and  greater.  He  jerked  one  drawer  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  its  case,  and  the  contents 
flew  in  every  direction;  swearing  at  it, 
and  damning  “Ben”  again,  he  gathered 
up  the  letters.  One  suddenly  caught 
his  attention;  he  began  reading  it 
closely,  then  snapped  it  back  into  the 
drawer,  crammed  the  rest  on  top  of  it, 
and  went  on  to  the  next  of  the  files. 
He  searched  in  this  manner  through 
half  a  dozen  drawers,  plainly  finding  no¬ 
thing  at  all  he  wanted;  he  dragged 
some  of  the  books  from  their  cases, 
felt  behind  them  and  shoved  back  some 
of  the  books  but  dropped  others  on  the 
floor  and  blasphemy  burst  from  him. 

He  cursed  “Ben”  again  and  again, 
and  himself,  and  God;  he  damned  men 
by  name,  but  so  violently  and  incoher¬ 
ently  that  Alan  could  not  make  out 
the  names;  terribly  he  swore  at  men 
living  and  men  “rotting  in  Hell.”  The 
beam  of  light  from  the  torch  in  his 
hand  swayed  aside  and  back  and  forth. 
Without  warning,  suddenly  it  caught 
Alan  as  he  stood  in  the  dark  of  the 
front  room ;  and  as  the  dim  white  circle 
of  light  gleamend  into  Alan’s  face,  the 
man  looked  that  way  and  saw  him. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  man  was 

(i Continued  on  Page  34) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

***** 

BENJAMIN  CORVET,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sher¬ 
rill  and  Spearman,  quarrels  with  Spearman,  then  goes  to  the  home  of 
Sherrill  and  warns  the  latter’s  daughter  Constance  to  refuse  to  see 
Spearman  when  he  calls.  Corvet  then  writes  a  letter  to  one  Alan  Conrad 
a  Kansas  farm  boy,  summoning  him  to  Chicago,  inclosing  money  for  ex¬ 
penses.  After  mailing  the  letter,  which  he  tries  to  recover  from  the  mail 
box,  Corvet  disappears. 

On  his  arrival  at  Chicago,  Conrad  is  met  by  Constance  Sherrill,  who 
tells  him  of  Corvet’s  disappearance.  Alan  is  bewildered.  Constance  and 
her  father  are  baffled  when  Alan  tells  them  he  knows  nothing  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  , Corvet.  Mr.  Sherrill  then  reviews  his  lifelong  acquaintance  with 
Corvet.  Certain  facts  coincide  with  events  in  Alan’s  life.  Sherrill  shows 
Alan  three  pictures.  Alan  immediately  recognizes  them  as  snapshots  of 
himself  taken  at  three  different  times  in  his  boyhood.  Sherrill  then  tells 
him  he  (Alan)  is  Corvet’s  son  and  gives  him  the  deed  to  Corvet’s  lux¬ 
urious  home  in  the  exclusive  lake-shore  section.  Alan  inspects  the  house 
and  finds  evidence  of  intruders  in  one  room. 
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Classified  Ads 

.  A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


POULTRY 


Write  for 
Booklets 

Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  When  booklets  are  of¬ 
fered  on  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  them, 
mentioning  this  publication.  Ad¬ 
vertised  goods  of  known  quality 
are  safer  to  buy  than  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  of  unknown  or  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 


Read  the  advertisements! 

-  - '* 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Boots,  Polish.  PAINE. 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


PUB  SALE — Poor  large  Bed  Foxes  in  very  good 
condition.  $80  for  all  or  $25  singly.  EDWARD 
MULLER,  Stone  Ridge.  N.  T. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES;  sable  with  white  markings,  in¬ 
telligent.  cow  drivers,  watch  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranrille,  Pa. 


FBEE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller's  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart,  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy  POLK  MILLBB  PRODUCTS 
COBP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks ,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS — $12.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  high  record 
hens.  All  males  in  breeding  pens  from  300  egg  stock. 
May  chicks  12c,  March  and  April  higher.  BLAINE 
WELLING.  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  for  spring  delivery 
from  Certified,  Supervised  and  flock  matings.  B.  B. 
PEARSALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS,  BARRON  WHITE  Leghorns  and  Rocks. 
"Guaranteed”  heavy  layers,  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  BEDS — Barred  Rocks — Eggs — Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
tection.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Mincrcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
Prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks. 
Beds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  INCOR..  Box  458-D, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  ?1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  ordejs  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Aneonas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


SUNNYSIDB  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $14.00.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$12.00.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSJDE  HATCHERY, 
Liverpool,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  AN CO  NAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS  &  PULLETS  our  specialty.  From  a  proven 
tested  laying  strain.  (Trapnests  tell  the  story).  In  big 
type  leghorns  we  offer  thousands  of  chicks  of  200  to  291 
K.O.P.  egg  breeding  bloodlines  of  Barron  origin.  High 
quality  breeding  at  almost  half  price.  Write  for  our 
special  competition  offer.  Catalogue  free.  100%  guaran¬ 
teed.  FAIBVIKW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS. 
Box  5.  Zeeland.  Mich. 


CHICKS — S.C.  White  Leghorn,  S.C.  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks  and  Reds.  Mirt.  9c  and  up.  These  Chix 
are  from  selected  parent  stock  of  free  range,  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Get  my  prices.  JACOB 
NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAEsterville,  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  ^  BRAHMAS— Chicks — Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


Enteritis  Powder,  Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum,  Cresol 
Disinfectant.  Sterilac,  Barnes  Emulsion.  Merck's  Ver¬ 
micide  and  Suspensoid,  Cod  Liver  OiL  Peat  Litter,  Red 
Squill  Rat  Poison.  Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules. 
C.  G.  ROOKS.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  fdr  your  purebred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE.  Route  A-l,  Tyrone.  Pa. 


300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains — Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg"  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  cockerels,  superb 
quality,  $3.50  and  $5.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
ROBERT  H.  PURVES,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


BABY  CHICKS:  Rice-Cornell  strain.  Purebred  White 
Leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER, 
Webster,  N.  Y. 


BROWER'S  NEW  Nineteen  Thirty  catalog  now  ready! 
100  big  pages;  hundreds  of  illustrations;  filled  with 
poultry  information;  describes  world’s  biggest  line  poul¬ 
try  equipment,  supplies ;  over  375  necessities.  Write  for 
free  copy.  BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept. 
A2,  Quincy,  HL 


R.  I.  REDS — Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.WJD.  or 
PuUorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM.  Box  14,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


CHICKS — We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington. 
Ohio. 


CHICKS :  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS:  9e  and  np.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  MiUerstown.  Pa. 
Box  12. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — UK)  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14 ;  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
I.AUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterrille.  Pa. 


CERTIFIED,  HUSKY  S.C.BJL  Red  Chicks  from 
husky  hens.  Good  even  color.  Trapnested,  pedigreed, 
high  producing.  Every  egg  produced  by  our  own  flock 
on  our  own  farm.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Phone  5  ring  4.  DONALD  L.  CROOKS,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordvilie,  New 
York. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  spring  delivery  from  Certified  and  Supervised 
matings.  RAYMOND  SPRAGUE,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


HICKORY  GROVE  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks.  From 
closely  culled  yearling  hens  hatched  in  electric  in¬ 
cubator.  15  years  ideal  breeding  for  high  production  of 
large  white  eggs.  2000  chicks  ready  March  20.  If  quality 
chicks  interest  you  write  HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS. 
Rushville.  N.  Y.  New  Y’ork  State  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance  Breeder. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— B.  I.  Beds.  White,  Barred  and 
Columbian  Rocks  from  well  culled  high  production  flocks, 
$13.00  per  hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  low  mixed  price.  PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS. 
Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders. 
White  Leghorns,  Tancred  '  Strain.  Chirks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 


25-30  OZ.  HATCHING  EGGS.  Cockerels,  chicks,  cir¬ 
cular.  Leading  Barred  Bocks  both  Vineland  and  Farm- 
ingdale  contests.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A.  Camden, 
N.  Y. 


SPRATT  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  chicks  from  state 
B.W.D.  tested,  health  inspected,  carefully  culled  breed¬ 
ers.  They  live  and  lay.  Price  reasonable.  Write  for 
circular.  WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  Germantown,  New 
Y'ork. 


AUSTRALORP  and  BARRED  ROCK  males  and  eggs 
for  sale.  DANA  S.  BROWNELL,  Springfield,  Vt. 


AUSTROLORP  CHICKS  25c.  Rocks,  %Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons  12,  leghorns,  Anconas  11,  light 
mixed  9,  heavies  10.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY, 
York.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Guaranteed 
to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your  money  refunded. 
Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  half 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  GEORGE  B. 
FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


BLOOD  TESTED,  HOLLYWOOD— Tancred.  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  Foundation  flock'of  twenty-one  hundred 
birds  averaged  211  eggs  last  year.  These  chicks  are  best 
Leghorn  investment  in  the  country.  We  guarantee  them 
to  live.  Free  Catalog.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  4.  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  sired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL.  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  hatched  from  15  lb. 
hens.  Substantial  discount  on  March  orders.  Writ* 
ELMER  BERRY,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  males  23 
and  24  lbs.  May  hatched  from  18  and  21  lb.  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  ETHEL  MOSHER,  Low¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  GIANT  Bronze  Gobblers 
16-25  lbs.,  $10  to  $15.  Turkey  hens  12-14  lbs.,  $7  to 
$8.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkeys’  free  from 

blackhead.  K.  HLNSHELWOOD,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES  $3.50  each.  Ducks 
$3.00.  RUPRACHT  BROTHERS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys  win  first 
at  Ohio  State  Fair  and  7  ribbons  at  International 
turkey  show  at  Chicago.  Prices  reasonable.  MRS.  S. 


OWEN,  Seville.  Ohio. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Get  a  Good  Crop  of  Corn 


By  Ray  Inman 


TW&fcE  ARE  SEVEN  ESSEN¬ 
TIALS  TO  GROWING  GOOD 
CORN  IN  LARGE  QUANTITIES. 


rfUpit  1.GOODSEEDOFAN 
I  AOAPTED  VARIETY 

Qjre  ;  2.  A  FERTILE  SOIL. 

3.  A  WELL  PREPARED 
.SEED  BED.——  — 


4.  PROPER  FERTILIZATION. 

5.  APPROXIMATELY  NjOOO  PLANTS 
TO  THE  ACRE  ON  SOIL  WELL 
ADAPTED  TO  CORN  GROWING. 


6.  Sufficient  cultivation  to 

KILL  WEEDS  AND  KEEP  SOIL 
IN  GOOD  TILTH.----— - 

7  Sufficient  moisture  and 

WARM  SUNSHINE  TO  KEEP 
CORN  GROWING  RAPIDLY.  — - 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  TOMS,  Broad 
backs,  deep  bodies,  excellent  color,  50c  a  pound.  Early 
maturing  Poults  for  June  delivery  65c  each.  Literature. 
PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

FOR  SALE — Mammoth  White  Pekin  Ducks  $3.  Drakes 
$4.  ARTHUR  BURGMAN,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkeys,  Toms  and 
Hons.  MRS.  D.  H.  MILLER,  Adams.  N.  Y.  R.  No.  1. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  thus 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buck¬ 
wheat  10  lbs.  $L60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD, 
Valois,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  FINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $17.00  per  M; 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BEOS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN:  4,000  egg,  coal-heated 
Wishbone  Incubator.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

ACETYLENE.  Fixtures,  lighters,  catalogue  free.  Ex¬ 
change  old  for  up  to  date.  200  lb.  generator.  STANDISH 
LIGHTING,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

BUCKWHEAT  HONEY,  5  lb,  pails  prepaid  three 
rones.  One  90c;  two  $1.75;  twelve  $5.70;  twenty  $8.50; 
forty  $15.00.  HOMER  VAN  SCOY,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fifty  hives  bees.  Price  right  C. 
HOXSIE,,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

$1  RUBBER  STAMP,  with  name  and  address,  will 
keep  mail  out  Dead  Letter  Office.  C.  W.  BROWN, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 

6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50.  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept,  D,  Canton,  Maine. 

AGENTS:  Up  to  $16  day  and  new  Buick  Auto  Of¬ 
fered.  Sell  groceries.  Over  400  items  for  every  home. 
Steady  job.  Your  groceries  about  half  price.  Send  for 
new  free  plan.  HARLEY  COMPANY.  Dept.  C-2266, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CHOICE  FLORIDA  ORANGES — Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $2.25  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  103,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 

MEN  WANTED  to  demonstrate  and  take  orders  di¬ 
rect  from  motorists.  Amazing  Magnetic  Trouble  Light. 
Sticks  on  metallic  surfaces.  Our  men  earn  as  high  as 
$75  weekly.  Write  for  demonstrator.  MAGNO,  Beacon 
Bldg..  Dept.  173,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  mixed  hay.  quality  just  as 
represented.  Write  for  prices.  THE  CROSS  FARM, 
"Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

RADIO.  TUBES,  SPEAKER,  batteries,  charger. 
Overcoat,  suit  of  clothes,  rifle.  Ford  Speedometer.  Dish¬ 
washing  Machine.  Folding  Bath  Tub.  Sell  cheap  or 
exchange  for  raw  furs.  Write  Box  324,  Lake.  New 
York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
•rrperienre.  who  want,  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  K  14th 
St..  New  York  City. 

WHITE  SPANISH  PEANUTS,  field  run  $3.75  per 
100  pounds.  Small  variety,  best  flavor  of  all  the  pea¬ 
nuts.  Shelters  pay  more  for  this  variety  than  large 
ones.  No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  100  pounds. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO..  Quitman.  Ga. 

HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

P-NUTS-FARMERS  GRADE  new  crop  jumbos,  run¬ 
ners,  keep  fine  in  shell,  roast  as  needed.  $2.75  bushel; 

5  bushels  $10.75  prepaid.  Big  lots  less.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

POSITIONS  WANTED:  The  National  Farm  School 
•iH  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  men 
trahwi  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men.  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
ami  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOOD  LING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  parts  for  most  makes  of  cars. 
Special  Parts:  Cadillac  Model  63.  Mack  Truck  to  and 
including  1924.  1929  6  cyL  Chevrolet.  1928  Hudson, 
1924  Buick  Master  6  and  Standard  6.  BAILEY 
BROTHERS,  Barre,  Vt. 

TOBACCO 

LEAF  TOBACCO — GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bard- 
well,  Kentucky. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  in  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  dose  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
to  all  provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  high¬ 
est  quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world. 
Grain-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry. 
mrre/4  farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last  year. 
Write:  C.  &  SMITH.  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 

FIFTY  7c  quality  cigars  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Invincible  shape,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Send  $2.12  postpaid. 
Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full  refund  guaranteed.  E  M. 
WE  AND,  2nd  Ave.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

CIGARS — $3.25  brings  to  your  door  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory,  100  mild  mellow  satisfying  smokes,  5%  inches 
long.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Box  25,  DaUastown,  Pa. 

BETTER  TOBACCO!  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $L00.  Chewing.  $4.25.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  CLARK’S  RIVER  PLANTATION,  116,  Hazel, 
Kentucky. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

INFORMATION  BUREAU.  38  Niagara  Street.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN.  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage, 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO..  New  Castle,  Pa. 

S1000-DOWN,  gets  possession  farm,  livestock,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y., 

agent. 

TEN  ACRES  TRUCK  citrus  and  poultry  land  on 
hard  road  near  town  on  Lake  Harris  in  Lake  County, 
Florida.  Fine  fishing  and  hunting.  DANIEL  ATWOOD, 
St.  Georges,  DeL 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought-  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED  RAW  FURS,  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVAIT 
A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE;  A  splendid  country  business  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  section  with  little  competition.  Gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  flour,  feed,  seed,  auto  accessories,  gas, 
nils  and  public  garage.  BOX  15,  American.  Agriculturist. 

HUNDREDS  HAVE  SENT  us  their  discarded  jewelry, 
false  teeth,  bridges  and  crowns,  old  gold,  silver,  dia¬ 
monds,  platinum  and  antiques.  Why  not  mail  yours 
today?  Money  promptly  mailed.  Goods  returned  if 

PATENTS 

N.  Y. 

PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents;  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
tocm.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 

WANTED:  16  to  20  young  cows  from  accredited  herd. 
Negative  to  the  abortion  blood  test.  Record  not  less 
than  500  lbs.  butterfat  annually.  Give  lowest  prices. 
PETER  MADSEN,  R.  1,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

rrr.ATfENfTE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
ISM  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

COLONIAL  RUGS  and  carpets  made  from  your  rags. 
Also  Maysville  Guild  rugs  for  sale.  CHARLOTTE  REED, 
618  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free),  for  inventors 
Kwriri-Hg  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  &  LACEY, 
665  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established- 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 

SWITCHES,  etc.  Sanitary  way.  Booklet.  EVA  MACK, 
Box  298,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LABELS— Four  sizes;  $L85.  $2.30,  $2.75, 
$3.00,  per  1000,  postpaid.  Particulars  free!  HONESTY 
PRESS.  Putney.  VL 

PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $L00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $L00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black.  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CQ_  South  Boston, 

Masr, 

PSUMWETI  MA  PLE  LABELS’ — Positively  stick  to  tin. 
Very  attractive.  Help  make  sales.  Maple  product  price 
Bste.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE.  Beebeplain,  Vt- 

The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued,  from  Page  32) 
so  strange  and  so  bewildering  to  Alan 
that  Alan  could  only  stare  at  him.  The 
big  man  seemed  to  shrink  into  himself 
and  to  shrink  back  and  away  from 
Alan.  He  roared  out  something  in  a 
bellow  thick  with  fear  and  horror;  he 
seemed  to  choke  with  terror.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  look  akin  to  mere  sur¬ 
prise  or  alarm  at  realizing  that  another 
was  there  and  had  been  seeing  and 
over-hearing- him.  The  light  which  he 
still  gripped  swayed  back  and  forth 
and  showed  him  Alan  again,  and  he 
raised  his  arm  before  his  face  as  he 
recoiled. 

The  consternation  of  the  man  was  so 
complete  that  it  checked  Alan’s  rush 
toward  him;  he  halted,  then  advanced 
silently  and  watchfully.  As  he  went 
forward,  and  the  light  shone  upon  his 
face  again,  the  big  man  cried  out 
hoarsely: 

“Damn  you — damn  you,  with  the 
hole  above  your  eyes!  The  bullet  got 
you!  And  now  you’ve  got  Ben!  But  you 
can’t  get  me!  Go  back  to  Hell!  You 
can’t  get  me!  I’ll  get  you— I’ll  get  you! 
You — can’t  save  the  Miwaka!” 

He  drew  back  his  arm  and  with  all 
his  might  hurled  the  flashlight  at  Alan. 
It  missed  and  crashed  some  where  be¬ 
hind  him,  but  did  not  go  out;  the  beam 
of  light  shot  back  and  wavered  and 
flickered  over  both  of  them,  as  the 
torch  rolled  on  the  floor.  Alan  rushed 
forward  and,  thrusting  through  the 
dark,  his  hand  struck  the  man’s  chest 
and  seized  his  coat. 

The  man  caught  at  and  seized  Alan’s 
arm;  he  seemed  to  feel  of  it  and  as¬ 
sure  himself  of  its  reality. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Where  to  Buy  Farm  and 
Home  Supplies 

Radio  and  Radio  Parts 

Anylite  Electric  Co - Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Boudette  Mfg.  Co - - Chelsea,  Mass. 

Cole  Mfg.  Co. . . - . . . .Hamden.  Conn. 

Kato  Engineering  Co.-... . . . Mankato,  Minn. 

Radio  Corp.  of  America- - - New  York  City 

Tobe  Deutschmann  Corp . . . — Canton,  Mass. 


Silos 


Craine  Silo  Co . - . 

Economy  Silo  Co - 

Grange  Silo  Co . — 

Forrest  S.  Hart  &  Son,  Inc. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co . - . . 

Ribstone  Concrete  Corp - 

Unadilla  Silo  Co . — . — 

Western  Silo  Co . . . 


_ Norwich,  N.  Y. 

_ _ Frederick,  Md. 

_ __Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

. . BuffalOj  N.  Y. 

. Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

. . ..Adams,  N.  Y. 

. . Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

_ lies  Moines,  Iowa 


Miscellaneous 


American  Poultry  Journal . . . . Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co - New  York  City 

American  Tobacco  Co . — . . -  .New'  York  City 

Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery.  . — .Stamford,  Conn 

Bostonian  Mfg.  Co . . . Boston,  Mass. 

Carney  Graham  Co. . . . . Paducah,  Ky. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co...._ - - New  Britain,  Conn. 

Central  Petroleum  Co - - — . Cleveland,  0. 

Watson  E.  Coleman  . . — . Washington,  D.  C. 

Leopold  A.  Cook - - - Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Coyne  Electrical  School. - - Chicago,  113- 

Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co . . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  &  Markets . . Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dept,  of  Emigration  &  Colonization - - — Ottawa,  Can. 

D.  &  C.  Navigation  Co . - . . Detroit,  Mich. 

Benjamin  Dorman .  . —  — . — .New  lork  City 

Federal  Land  Bank . — . . Hew  York  City 

Federal  Land  Bank . Springfield,  Mass. 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks - New  York  City 

L  W.  Glaze . . . . . . Westfield,  Mass. 

Guardian  Casualty  Co . . Buffalo,  N.  I . 

W.  I.  Herskovits  Fur  Co.- . . .New  York  City 

Imperial  Laboratories . — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

K.  R.  O.  Co - - - - - Springfield,  O. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lewis  &  Sandbank. . - . . -New  York  City 

Matter  Bros . . . New  York  City 

Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Co. - .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Modern  Farm  Club . - - - .Racine,  Wis. 

National  Cigar  Co.  — . — ...Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank  of  Albany - Albany,  N.  Y. 

National  Sportsman — . . . Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Central  Lines . . . . New  York  City 

A.  J.  Phillips - - - .Norwood^  N.  Y. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co - New  York  City 

W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co . . . Albany,  N.  Y. 

Remington  Arms  Co . . . New  York  City 

A.  X.  Root  Co _ _ _ .Medina,  O. 

St.  Nicholas  Seal  Co . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill...- . Shippensburg,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Trunk  Mfg.  Co .  . —New  York  City 

State  of  Florida — Dept,  of  Agriculture.. ..Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Strout  Farm  Agency . . . . -New  York  City 

Studebaker  Watch  Co - - — - S.  Bend,  Ind. 

Tellson  Mills. - - - - - - New  York  City 

Tucker  Anthony  Co _ — . . . —Boston,  Mass. 

J  R.  Watkins  Co . . Winona,  Mich. 

E.  C.  Weatherby . . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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‘FRIEND” 


FRIEND’’ 


SPRAYERS 

DUSTERS 

SPRAYING  cad  DUSTING 
MATT.R1ALS 


Deep  Oil  Bath  Pumps 
insure  greater  durability, 
dependability  &  efficiency. 


“FRIEND”  Mfg.  Co. 
123  E-Ave.GASP  ORT JLY. 


SPRING  SALE 


6  Radiators,  Large 
Steam  Boiler,  Pipe  Fit¬ 
tings,  Air  Valves  and 
Asbestos  Cement 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6  Rooms. 


WTr  D  A  V  THE  freight 
W  JCi  1  I  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Less  than 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  S  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  3073.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


What  Bonds 
Shall  I  Buy  ? 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  investors 
have  answered  this  question  by  pur¬ 
chasing  in  the  last  12  years  more  than  a 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  Federal  Land  Bank 
Bonds,  mutually  guaranteed  by  the  Twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks  under  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  Backed  by 
first  farm  mortgages  npon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms,  these  bonds  offer  con¬ 
servative  investors  all  the  features  deemed 
desirable  in  long-term,  safe  investments— 
stability  of  income,  ready  collaterak  mar¬ 
ketability,  desirable  maturities,  and  tax 
exemption.  These  features  are  reflected  in 
the  interest  rates.  Interest  is  paid  semi¬ 
annually. 

The  12  banks  have  total  capital,  legal  and 
other  reserves  and  undivided  profits,  aggre¬ 
gating  more  than  $84,000,000.  Their  total 
assets  exceed  $1,300,000,000. 

Although  operating  since  1916,  through 
the  worst  depression  ever  experienced  by 
agriculture,  the  net  carrying  value  of  the 
real  estate,  sheriffs’  certificates  and  other 
items  owned  by  the  Twelve  Mutual  or  Co¬ 
operative  Federal  Land  Banks  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30, 1929  was  only  1.1  per  cent  of  their 
assets.  This  mutual  system — the  12  banks 
and  4662  local  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations — affords  the  investor  the  added 
security  of  diversification,  for  it  operates 
not  in  one  or  two  states,  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  these  12  banks  make 
offerings  of  their  bonds.  Write  the  nearest 
Federal  Land  Rank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent  for 
Circular  No.  Id. 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  of 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wichita,  Kao. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Charles  R-  Dnnfl 

Fiscal  Agent 

FEDERAL  LAND 
BANKS 

31  Nassau  Strert 
New  York  City 
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Where  to  Bay  Farm  and  Home  Supplies 

(Current  Advertisers  in  American  Agriculturist  1929  and  to  date  1930) 


Automobiles  and  Accessories 

American  Chain  Co . New  York  City 

Buicb  Motor  Co . — Flint,  Mich. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co . _ . Toledo,  O. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co . .Detroit,  Mich. 

Chrysler  Sales  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Dodge  Bros . Detroit.  Mich. 

Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co . . . _Akron,  0. 

Fisher  Body  Corp . Detroit,  Mich. 

Ford  Motor  Co - - Detroit,  Mich. 

Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co . . Akron,  0. 

Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co . New  York  City 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co . Pontiac,  Mich. 

Oldsmobile  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Plymouth  Motor  Corp . -...Detroit,  Mich. 

Pontiac  Motor  Co . . . Pontiac,  Mich. 

Standard  Oil  Co . . . . . .New  York  City 

U.  S.  Tire  Co . . . . . ,-New  York  City 

Vacuum  Oil  Co . . . New  York  City 

Willys-Overland,  Inc . Toledo,  0. 

Building  Equipment 


Abner  Mfg.  Co . . 

American  Iron  Hoofing  Co . . 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Delco  Bight  Co . 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co . „.. 

Frank  Harris  Sons  Co . 

Lehigh  Cement  Co . . . 

Patrons  Paint  Works  . 

Portland  Cement  Association.  _ 

A.  L.  Rice . 

J.  M.  Seidenberg  Co . 

Shcrwin  Williams  Co.  . . 


Wapakoneta.  O. 

. Middletown.  Ohio 

. . . Pittsburg.  Pa. 

. -Dayton.  O. 

. . Cincinnati,  O. 

. Chicago,  111. 

. . . Allentown.  Pa. 

.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. Cliicago,  Ill. 

. . Adams.  N.  Y. 

. New  York  City 

.._ . Cleveland,  0. 


Clothing  and  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co... . Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket  Co . ....Worcester,  Mass. 

Converse  Rubber  Co . Malden.  Mass. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co . . . . Akron,  O. 

Hood  Rubber  Co . . . Akron.  O. 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen  Co . Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Dairy  Equipment 

American  Separator  Co . .'...Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Anderson  Milker  Co... . -...Jamestown  N.  Y. 

Babson  Mfg.  Corp . Chicago.  111. 

Wm.  Bivins . . Summit,  N.  Y. 

Burton  Page  Co . ..' . . . Chicago.  Ill. 

Cherry  Burrell  Corp . . Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

De  Laval  Separator  Co . —New  York  City 

Drew  Line  Co . . Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Frigidaire  Corp . . . .  Davton,  O. 

James  Mfg.  Co . Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 

R.  Laacke  Co . . Milwaukee',  Wis. 

Louden  Machinery  Co . Fairfield,  Iowa 

Mitchell  Mfg.  Co . Appleton,  Wis. 

Moore  Bros . . Albany,  N.  Y. 

Myers  Sherman  Co . . . Chicago  Ill. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Naylor . . . . . Morris,  N.  y! 

Ney  Mfg.  Co . . . . . Canton,  0. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co . . . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rochester  Bam  Equipment  Co . —Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.  . . —Waukesha, Wis! 

Farm  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Advance  Rumley  Co. 


..La  Porte,  Ind. 


American  Iron  Roofing  Co . . . .Middletown  O 

American  Oil  &  Paint  Co._ . . . . Cleveland!  o! 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co . . .  Springfield  0 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co . . Chicago,’  Ill! 

Auto  Prime  Pump  Co . . Cleveland,  0. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman. . . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bateman  Bros — . —Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bellsaw  Machinery  Co . Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co . . Cleveland,  0. 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co . . . Racine,  Wis. 

Centaur  Tractor  Co.  . . . . . .  Greenwich  O 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co . . Higganum  Conn! 

Doyiestown  Agricultural  Co . Doy  lest  own.  Pa. 

Electric  \\  heel  Co . . Quincy  HI 

Ellis  Keystone  Agricultural  Wks . _!!!Pottstown,’  Pa! 

Empty  I  ackage  Supply  Co... . Brooklyn  N  Y 

Eureka  Mower  Co . Utica,’  n'  ,y! 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co..  Ltd . . . York  Pa. 

- Newton.  N.  J. 

- Chicago.  Ill. 

. -..Chicago,  Ill. 

- Kendallville,  Ind. 

. Kennedy.  N.  Y. 

...Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

— . New  York  City 

■ — . Canton.  Pa. 

- Bloomfield,  Ind. 

. Auburn,  N.  Y. 

. Centerville,  Ind. 

. Wilmington,  Del. 

- .T—  Harvard,  Ill. 

. — . Chicago,  111. 


John  Farrell  &  Son 

Flash  Sales  Corp . 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co. 

Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co..  . 

Charles  Freay . 

General  Electric  Co . . 

Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co 
W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co. 

Harrah  Mfg.  Co . 

Henry  &  Allen. . 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co . 

Hercules  Powder  Co . . . 

Hum,  Helm  A  Ferris  Co . 

International  Harvester' Co.._ . .  ^ 

International  Paper  Co . — JNeW  York  City 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co .  . . Norwich  N.  Y. 

Kemp  Co...... . . . - . -..Rochester,  '  N.  Y. 

a.  j  Kirs  tin  Co . . . . . . Escanaba,  Mich. 

Kitselman  Bros . — . . . Munde  Ind. 

W.  B  May  Inc . . . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nash  Acme  Harrow  Co . . Haddonfield.  N.  J. 

National  Carbide  Sales  Co . . . .New  York  Citv 

National  Jobbing  A  Export  Co . . Chicago  Ill 

Newark  Fence  A  Roofing  Co . . . -JVewark,  N.  J 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co . . . . . Coldwater,  O. 

r  Co  - . . . Burlington.  N.  J. 

Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Sales  Co _ _ Chicago,  Ill 

CluHed  Plow  Co . . . South  Bend,  Ind, 

Pane  ^ire  °° . . - . —-Chicago',  Hi! 

(j°'v . rV‘  ‘“ . . . . Quincy,  IR. 

Kite  Hydraulic  Engine  Co._ . . Flew  York  Citv 

J°R  &  Sil°  C° . . . Springfield,  O. 

Sproui  Hardware  A  Mfg.  Co . . Deievan  N.  Y 

luaor  &  Jones . . .  Weed  snort  v  v 

Vermont  Evaporator  Co..- . Regis  Falls  N.  Y. 

Walsh  Harness  Co . . . . . . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Westinghouse  Electric  A  Mfg.  Co _ E.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wh!te  Showers,  Ind - - - - Detroit.  Mich. 

to,,*  H-  &  Wilson— . . -New  York  City 

Witte  Engine  Works . . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fertilizers 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co _ .New  York  City 

American  Oyanamid  Co... . . New  York  City 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works . . . . Chicago,  Ill. 

Barrett  Co. - - — . . New  York  City 

’  hi  Jean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educational  Bureau 
0  ,  New  York  City 

Consolidated  Rendering  Co . —Boston,  Mass. 

Mapes  F’ormula  A  Peruvian  Guano  Co.— New  York  City 

N.  V.  Potash  Export  MYr — . . .New  York  City 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co . . . . Norfolk,  Va. 

*  Co . — . . . - . Chicago,  HI. 

synthetic  Nitrogen  Products . . . _New  York  City 

Household  Goods 

Aikern  Products  Co . . . . . New  York  City 

Akron  Lamp  Co . . . . Akron,  Ohio 

American  Ammone  Co . . . . . . . . .New  York  City 

H.  Bartlett - _ - - - Harmony,  Me. 

Bay  State  Crafts  Co . . - . Newtonville,  Mass. 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  A  Salvage  Co _ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Burpee  Can  Sealer . . . . -...Chicago,  III. 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co... . . . Chicago,  Ill. 

Crosley  Radio  Co . . . . . Cincinnati,  0. 

F’els  A  Co .  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Franco  American  Thread  Co.  . E.  Hampton,  Conn. 

Fyr-Fyter  Co._ . . . —  Dayton.  O. 

Mary  T.  Goldman . . . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gorton  Pew  Fisheries  Co.  _ Gloucester.  Mass. 

Handy  Washer  Co . : . Syracuse.  N  Y. 

Heide  A  Sons . . . St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co . . . . . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Lynn  Products  Co . . . Lynn,  Mass. 

Maytag  Washington  Machine  Co . . Newton,  Iowa 

National  Carbide  Sales  Corp, . New  York  City 

Parker's  Hair  Balsam _ _ .....l’atchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Co .  ..Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co . . . New  York  City 

Perfection  Stove  Co . . . . . Cleveland,  0. 

C.  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Co . New  York  City 

Pinex  Co . - . Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Post  Toasties . Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Potter  Drug  A  Chemical  Co . 1 . Malden,  Mass. 

Reserve  Remedy  Co . —.Cleveland,  O. 

Russell  Miller  Milling  Co . . . Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Co . . . Hartford,  Conn. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co . - . Utica,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Oil  Co . . . -New  York  City 

Swift  A  Co . . . . . Chicago,  Ill. 

Valentine  A  Co. . . . New  York  City 

Wells  A  Richardson.. . . . Burlington,  Vt. 

West  Unity  Woolen  Mills . West  Unity,  0. 

Wyeth  Chemical  Co . J . . .New  York  City 

Livestock  Feeds  and  Remedies 

Arcady  F’arms  Milling  Co . . . Chicago,  Hi. 

Beacon  Milling  Co . . Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Co-operative  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc . . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Com  Products  Refining  Co . . . New  York  City- 

Cotton  Seed  Products  Ass’n . . . . Dallas,  Texas 

Dairy  Association,  Inc . - . Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op  Ass’n . . .New  York  City 

A.  D.  DriscolL . Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

Fleming  Bros . . . Chicago,  Ill. 

General  Laboratories . . Madison,  Wis. 

General  Mills . . . . . Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Harris  Laboratories . Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Hess  A  Clark,  Inc . . . Ashland,  0. 

International  Mineral  Meal  Co . . Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Larrowe  Milling  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Lawrence  Williams  Co . . . . Cleveland,  0. 

Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McKeon’s  Liquid  Sulphur . . . . . Greensburgh,  Pa. 

Maritime  Milling  Co . —Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mineral  Remedy  Co . ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Moore  Brothers . , . Albany,  N.  Y. 

Newton  Remedy  Co . Toledo,  O. 

Our  Husbands  Co . . . Lyndon.  ‘  Vt. 

Park  A  Pollard . Boston,  Mass. 

Purina  Mills . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Quaker  Oats  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary . —.Waukesha,  Wis. 

Spohn  Medical  Co. . . —.Goshen,  Ind. 

Troy  Chemical  Co,. . . . . Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Walker  Remedy  Co . Waterloo,  Iowa 

Washburn  Crosby  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wonder  Remedy  Co . . . . . Sheboygan.  Wis. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc . — . Springfield,  Mass. 

Mail  Order  Houses 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons . . . New  York  City 

Chicago  Mail  Order  Co . - . Chicago,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Garment  Co . New  York  City 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co . . . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Meade  Cycle  Co . Chicago,  Hi. 

Montgomery  Ward  A  Co . - . New  York  City 

National  Bellas-Hess . New  York  City 

Sears  Roebuck  Co . . Chicago,  Ill. 

Nurseries  and  Seeds 

John  Alexander — . . . S.  Royalton,  Vt. 

W.  F.  Allen — . . Salisbury,  Md. 

N.  A.  Baker  A  Sons . . . -Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Barnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co . Yalesville,  Conn. 

Barr  Mfg.  Co .  Tyrone  Pa. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries . . —Princess  Anne,’  Md. 

James  M.  Britton . . . Chepachet,  R.  L 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co . - . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theo.  Burt  A  Sons. . . . . . Melrose,  O. 

Glenn  T.  Carter . . . . . . Marathon.  N.  Y. 


Edward  F\  Dibble.  Inc. 

Albert  Dickingson  . 

L.  A  F.  Dondcro  . _» . 

L.  J.  Fanner . . . . . 

Finger  Lakes  Nursery . . 

Fischer  Nurseries . . . 

Forrest  Seed  Co . . . . 

George  S.  Fowler . . . 

Greening  Nursery  Co . 

Green's  Nursery  Co.  ... 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  A  Son.  Inc. 

Joseph  Harris  Co..  . 

Harrison's  Nurseries  . 

Roy  Hastings .  . 

Peter  Henderson  A  Cd . 

A.  H.  Hoffman . . . 

E.  F.  Humphrey. . . . 

S.  M.  Isbell  A  Co . . . 

Jung  Seed  Co... 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

. Chicago,  ni. 

. Vineland,  N.  J. 

. Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

. Geneva,,  N.  Y. 

.  . . Easton,  Pa. 

. Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Franklin,’  N.  H. 

. Monroe.  Mich. 

. Utica,  N.  Y. 

Marblehead.  Mass. 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

.  Berlin.  Md. 

. Malone,  N.  Y. 

. New  York  City 

. Landisville.  Pa. 

. . Ira.  N.  Y. 

. Jackson.  Mich. 

.  Randolph.  Wis. 

. ....Dansville,  N.  Y. 

. Portland.  Me. 

Honeoye  F’alls.  N.  V. 

. Wilson.  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
..Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries . 

Kendall  A  Whitney . - . 

K.  C.  Livermore . . . 

Thomas  Marks  A  Co . . . 

W.  H.  Maule,  Inc . . . . 

B.  F.  Metcalf  A  Son.  Inc _ 

E.  L.  Moody . . . ..Rushville.'  N.  Y 

New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  I'otato  Ass’n _ Utica’,  N.  Y 

Rayner  Bros. . . . . . Salisbury,  Md. 

Reynolds'  Farm.. . S.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

F.  W.  Rochelle  A  Sons. . —.Chester,  N.  J. 

Rockfali  Nursery  Co . . — Rockfall,  Conn. 

O.  M.  Scott  A  Sons— . . . -Marysville,  0. 

R.  H.  Shumway - - - - - —Rockford  HI. 

C.  R.  Stafford— . Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries . . . Louisiana.  Mo. 

E.  W.  Townsend  A  Sons . . . Salisbury,  Md. 

Uncas  Dahlia  Farm  . . Uncasville,  Conn. 

James  Vick’s  Sons  Co. . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Orchard  Equipment  and  Seed 
T  reatments 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Inc _ New  York  City 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co — - - Lansing,  Mich. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co _ Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Friend  Mfg.  Co.— - - - Gasport,  N.  Y. 

General  Chemical  Co - - - — . —New  York  City 

Hammond’s  Paint  A  Slug  Shot  Works.... Beacon.  N.  Y. 

F\  E.  Myers  A  Bros.  Co . . . Ashland,  O. 

Niagara  Sprayer  A  Chemical  Co . . Middleport,  N.  Y. 

, Nichols  Copper  Co _ .*. _ New  York  City 

Nitragin  Co.,  Inc.„ _ — _ . _ Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co - - - - - New  York  City 

Sun  Oil  Co . . . . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tobacco  By  Products  A  Chemical  Co . Louisville,  Ivy. 

Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co.— _ _ _ Toledo,  6. 


Poultry  Supplies 


Collis  Products  Co . . 

Cypher’s  Incubator  Co . 

Edington  Machine  Works. 

Dickelman  Mfg.  Co . . 

F'lex-O-Glass  Co - - 

Liberty  Marvel  Co . . 

Ohio  Marble  Co. — . . . 

I.  Putnam. . . . ..... 

H.  M.  Stauffer  A  Son . 

United  Brooder  Co _ 

E.  C.  Young  Co - 


. . Clinton,  Iowa 

. . . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

- Vineland,  N.  J. 

- - - - Forest,  O. 

.Chicago,  Ill. 


_ . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. . Piqua,  O. 

- Elmira.  N.  Y. 

. . . . Leola,  Pa. 

_ Trenton,  N.  J. 

_ Randolph,  Mass. 


(ADDITIONAL  LIST  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE) 
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MILK  AT  A  PROFIT 


DAIRYMEN  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
are  fast  realizing  that  the  firmest 
foundation  for  bigger  milk  checks  and 
smaller  feed  bills  is  a  mow  filled  with  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  and  a  silo  filled  with  good  ensilage. 

This  Spring  is  the  logical  time  to  seed  as  many 
acres  of  clover  as  you  possibly  can — because  the 
prices  per  bushel  of  G.  L.  F.  Clovers  average  3© 
per  cent  lower  than  usual.  In  other  words,  build 
your  foundation  when  the  best  available  ma¬ 
terials  are  cheapest  in  price. 

And  don’t  forget  G.  L.  F.  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes  for  your  ensilage  crop.  This  variety  owes 
its  popularity  to  its  heavy  yields  of  succulent  en¬ 
silage.  The  G.  L.  F.  Seed  Service  has  thoroughly 
studied  the  problems  of  its  patrons  and  is  able 
to  supply  them  with  selected  origin  and  adapted 
seeds  at  a  saving.  This  saving  is  based  on  as¬ 
sured  results  and  on  the  actual  cost  per  bushel, 
which  represents  a  good  purchase  price  plus  a 
low  handling  charge. 

Put  in  the  maximum  number  of  acres  of  clover, 
alfalfa,  and  ensilage  com  this  spring,  making* 
sure  that  the  seed  is  from  adapted,  selected 
origin  stock.  This  will  send  your  feed  costs 
down  and  your  milk  profits  definitely  up.  Get 
your  order  to  your  G.  L.  F.  Agent-Buyer  now, 
because  there  will  be  no  substitutions  made 
when  a  supply  of  seed  is  exhausted. 
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MASTER  FARMERS 


think  of 


G.  E.  F.  SEEDS 


J.  A.  CHILD — Malone,  N.  Y. 

We  have  used  G.  L.  F.  fertilizer,  grass 
seeds,  and  com,  and  consider  them  of 
the  best  quality,  especially  the  clover 
seed. 

C.  A.  MOTT  &  SON— Dryden,  N.  Y. 

We  have  also  used  your  grass  seed  and 
are  well  satisfied  with  all. 

J.  L.  SALISBURY— Phelps,  N.  Y. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  G.  L.  F. 
in  the  way  of  fertilizer,  feed,  and  seed 
is  of  great  value  to  the  people  around 
Phelps. 

W.  D.  ROBENS  &  SON— Poland,  N.Y. 
We  feel  that  we  have  had  better 
stands  of  clover  since  buying  of  the 

G.  L.  F. 

THOMAS  R.  FIFE— Madrid,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  using  G.  L.  F.  seeds  for 
several  years. 

JESS  GIBSON-South  Hartford,  N.Y. 
I  use  G.  L.  F.  seed  and  have  always 
been  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
quality  and  price. 

H.  D.  FORWARD— Camillus,  N.  Y. 
We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  G.  L.  F. 
seeds. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.F.  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
ITHACA.  N.  Y. 
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Lewis  County  Men  Learn  Why  Western  Products  Are  Preferred 


on 


Editor’s  Note:  We  wish  every  farmer 
could  read  this  article.  The  next  best  thing 
to  taking  a  trip  to  study  these  great  New 
York  markets  is  reading  about  such  a  trip 
when  it  is  so  well  described  as  this  story  by 
Mr.  Otis. 

Wc  have  often  wished  that  all  farmers 
could  have  brought  home  to  them  the  great 
losses  from  poor  packing  of  farm  products 
by  actually  seeing  the  packages  unpacked 
and  sold  after  they  arrive  in  the  big 
■markets. 

This  article  will  tell  you  what  happens 
and  it  is  so  well  written  that  if  you  start  it, 
we  guarantee  that  you  will  finish  it. 

FQUkTEEN  residents  of  Lewis 
County  and  five  Oneida  County  folks 
set  out  on  Sunday,  January  12th,  to 
see  how  farm  products  are  marketed 
in  the  great  city  of  New  York.  From  4:30 
A.M.  on  Monday  morning,  when  we  left 
our  hotel  for  a  visit  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Produce  Terminal  until  3 130  A  .M. 
Thursday,  when  we  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Bronx  plant  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company, 
we  followed  a  schedule 
which  had  been 
viously  prepared. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pro¬ 
duce  Terminal,  which  is 
located  on  the  Hudson 
River  at  the  foot  of 
Laight  Street,  occupies 
an  area  of  10  acres, 
which  is  all  enclosed  and 
heated.  Barges  bring  10 
or  more  cars  of  produce 
at  a  time  across  the  river 
from  the  freight  termin¬ 
als  in  Jersey  City.  Un¬ 
loading  starts  at  around 
6  P.M.  and  continues  all 
night.  Representatives  of 
the.  consignees  with  their 
helpers,  about  300  in 
number,  are  busy  setting 
up  their  produce  for  the 
inspection  of  purchasers 
early  in  the  morning.  At 
5:15  A.M.  buyers  are  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  piers.  They 
inspect  the  produce  pre¬ 
paratory  to  making  pur- 


By  J.  C.  OTIS 

chases  at  the  auctions.  This  is  a  wholesale 
market.  Bojeed  fruit  of  all  kinds,  lettuce, 
celery,  eabbages  and  other  perishable  pro¬ 
duce  are  sold  here. 

We  visited  several  of  the  auction  rooms. 
The  auctioneers,  with  throats  bandaged  for 
protection,  kept  up  a  talk  barrage  which  re¬ 
sembled  the  action  of  4  machine  gun.  The 
buyers  responded  with  shouts  and  gesti¬ 
culations  which  were  meaningless  to  the 
visitors  from  up-state.  “Stick  around  long 
enough  and  you’ll  know  what  its  all  about,” 
said  a  buyer  who  had  overheard  a  remark 
of  one  of  our  party. 

At  the  Fulton  Street  Fish  Market,  where 
A!  Smith  worked  when  a  boy,  we  saw  fish 
of  every  race,  color,  size  and  shape.  They 
were  unloaded  at  the  piers  from  the  fishing 
boars.  In  handling  the  larger  fish,  two  tined 
implements  like  hay  forks  are  used. 

The  fish  market  is  near  the  end  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge.  A  fish  dealer  offered  to  sell  it 


pre- 


Pliuto  by  Eiuing  Galloway 

The  heart  of  the  market  section  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  Only  produce 
which  is  well  graded  and  attractively  packed  can  get  the  highest  price  in  this  market. 


to  us.  As  we  passed  by  he  said,  “Wanta 
buy  bridge?  Wanta  buy  bridge?”  Another 
said,  “Here  comes  the  jury,  just  out.” 

How  Pacific  Coast  poujtrymen  can  ship 
their  eggs  3,000  miles  and  get  the  best  of 
the  market  away  from  nearby  producers 
was  seen  at  the  sales  rooms  of  the  Pacific 
Egg  Producers.  It  starts  with  production. 
All  of  the  io,oqq  farmers  whose  eggs  are 
marketed  by  the  co-operative  association 
keep  the  same  breed  of  hens  and  feed  them 
in  the  same  way.  This  insures  uniform})1 
chalk  white  eggs  with  light  colored  yolks. 
Soiled  eggs  are  cleaned  by  a  sand  machine 
process  as  washing  injures  the  keeping  qual¬ 
ity.  To  prevent  absorbtion  of  odors,  eggs 
are  sprayed  with  a  mineral  oil  which  closes 
tfie  pores  in  the  shells.  Eggs  of  one  size 
are  packed  together  in  new  cases  with  new 
flats  and  fillers.  The  flats  have  a  cup  in 
which  each  egg  rests.  This  tends  to  hold 
the  contents  in  case  an  egg  is  cracked. 

From  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers  we  went 
to  the  place  of  business  of  a  commission 

man  who  handles  New 
York  State  and  other 
nearby  eggs.  W  h  e  n 
asked  why  nearby  eggs 
do  not  bring  as  good 
prices  as  Pacific  eggs  he 
brought  out  the  evidence 
and  let  us  judge  for  our¬ 
selves.  New  York  State 
hens  lay  good  eggs  but 
with  some  exceptions 
they  are  gathered,  grad¬ 
ed  and  packed  carelessly. 
Long  eggs  which  should 
be  kept  at  home  are 
packed  with  the  others. 
These  break  and  mess 
up  other  eggs  as  the  old 
fashioned  smooth  flats 
are  generally  used.  Eggs 
of  different  sizes  and 
colors  are  packed  togeth¬ 
er.  Dilapidated  second 
hand  cases  are  used  with 
too  many  nails  and  too 
much  wire.  Newspapers 
and  even  colored  supple¬ 
ments  are  placed  over 
the  eggs.  I  n  d  a  m  p 
weather  the  print  or  the 
colored  picture  is  left  on 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Mr.  George  Moore,  Freedom,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (above,  at  left)  with  some  of  his  premium-quality  potatoes 
grown  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  last  season.  Mr.  Moore’s  10-acre  crop  averaged  250  bu.  per  acre  and 
sold  at  lOf.  to  25  f  a  bushel  above  the  market. 


165  Acre  Extra  Cash 


IT  takes  a  certain  number  of  bushels  to  pay 
the  cost  of  growing  a  crop.  Everything 
above  that  is  profit.  Here  are  a  few  of  hundreds 
of  reports  from  farmers  in  this  locality ; ; .  cer¬ 
tified  facts  to  show  how  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers  increase  yields,  improve  quality  and 
boost  farm  profits; 

In  a  section  where  the  average  potato  yield 
was  160  to  170  bu.  per  acre  last  season,  Mr. 
George  Moore,  of  Freedom,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  Y.,  averaged  250  bu.  per  acre  s  ;  ;  some 
acres  went  as  high  as  3  5  2  bu;  Mr.  Moore  not 
only  got  at  least  8  5  bu.  per  acre  above  the  aver¬ 
age  yield,  but  he  received  as  high  as  $  1.70  per 
bu.  for  his  crop  due  to  its  excellent  quality  . . ; 
10  to  2  5  cents  a  bu.  above  the  prevailing  price. 

What  did  this  higher  yield  and  premium 
price  mean  in  increased  income?  Just  $165. 
extra  cash  per  acre!  Mr.  Moore  wrote,  on  Oct. 
29,  1929:  "The  potatoes  I  grew  with  \AA 
QUALITY5  Fertilizer  this  year  were  of  very 
fine  quality  and  exceptionally  good  yield.  One 
piece  yielded  352  bu.  per  acre.  'AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY’  goods  are  the  highest  quality  that  can 
be  bought.” 

"Fine  quality  crops.”  j  s  s  "exceptionally 
good  yields” — these  results  prove  the  crop- 
producing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Here  is  another  instance  ; ; .  there  are 
many  more  just  like  it.  Mr.  Claude  R.  Coulter, 
Manager,  Smith-Canastota  Co.s  Canastota, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  writes: 

"We  want  the  fertilizer  that  pays  the  highest 
return  per  dollar  invested — that  is  why  we  use 
*AA  QUALITY’  goods.  This  year  18  acres  of 
onions  yielded  1 2,000  bu.,  or  2 1 7  bu.  per  acre 
more  than  any  other  muck  soil  in  this  locality. 


Some  fields  went  as  high  as  7  5  5  bu.  The  crop 
sold  at$1.25to$1.50  per  bu.,  so  this  increased 
yield  meant  at  least  $271.25  extra  income  per 
acre.”  ■ 

"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  produce  bigger 
crops  of  better  quality  because  they  are  made 
from  carefully-selected  and  tested  materials, 
and  are  so  compounded  and  blended  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  supply  of  available  plant 
foods  throughout  the  entire  growing  season. 
Long  curing  insures  the  excellent  mechanical 
condition  so  necessary  for  even  and  easy 
distribution. 

Try  "AA  QUALITY”  goods  this  year.  There 
is  a  dealer  near  you.  See  him  this  week. 


Mr.  Claude  Coulter,  Farm  Manager,  Smith-Canastota, 
Inc.,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  some  of  the 
onions  that  yielded  217  bu.  per  acre  above  any  other 
crop  tn  his  locality. 


"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 

©Manufactured  only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y; 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Heard  at  Farm  and 
Home  Week 

Some  Important  Thoughts 
Briefly  Told 

By  Mabel  G.  Feint 
ETTER  roads,  better  markets,  bet- 

JD  ter  schools,  better  health  facilities, 
better  churches,  lower  rates  for  electric¬ 
ity,  lower  rates  for  telephones,  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  burden,  these  are  some 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  great  ob¬ 
jective  of  bettering  farm  conditions,  both 
in  their  social  and  economic  aspects.  Let 
us  keep  the  objective  definitely  before  us 
as  we  work  year  after  year  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  leading  to  that  objec¬ 
tive.” — Governor  Roosevelt. 

*  *  * 

‘‘Even  more  tragic  than  the  letters 
from  the  unemployed  are  the  letters  from 
families  of  men  in  prison — women  with 
three  or  four  children  who  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  help.  I  wonder  if  it  isn’t 
time  for  us  to  set  our  minds  to  find  some 
way  to  find  work  for  men  in  prison,  to 
find  a  market  for  what  they  make,  and 
to  pay  their  families  so  they  may  live. 
Many  of  these  men  in  prison  are  coming 
back  to  live  in  society.  If  we  put  them 
into  degrading  surroundings,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  they  are  coming  out  worse  than 
they  went  in.” 

— Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
*  *  * 

‘‘The  farmers  of  America  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  sink  into  peasantry.  To  have  a 
peasantry,  men  must  have  political  and 
social  disabilities ;  they  must  never  hope 
to  own  the  land  they  till.  Our  farmers 
do  not  labor  under  either  political  or  soc¬ 
ial  disabilities,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  so  easy  to  own  a  farm.” 

—Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 
*  *  * 

‘‘The  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  dairy  outlook  is  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  cows  and  heifers.  According 
to  government  estimates  the  number  of 
cows  on  New  York  dairy  farms  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1930,  was  3  per  cent  larger  than 
a  year  previous ;  the  number  of  heifers 
was  8  per  cent  larger  and  this  increase 
was  general  over  the  country.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  heifers  being  raised  in  the 
state  is  44  per  cent  more  than  four  years 
ago.  The  increase  is  even  greater  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  state.  The  price  of 
dairy  cows  has  reached  the  peak  and  has 
turned  downward.  It  is  now  a  good  time 
to  cull  the  herd  and  sell  the  discarded 
stock  while  the  price  of  beef  is  still  re¬ 
latively  high.  The  time  is  also  favorable 
for  eradicating  tuberculosis  and  abortion 
from  the  herds.  Only  the  best  calves 
from  the  best  cows  and  good  sires  should 
be  raised.  It  is  a  good  time  to  feed  milk 
to  veal  calves  as  long  as  the  price  of  veal 
remains  high.  It  is  a  good  time  to  raise 
some  colts,  as  horses  are  becoming  scarc¬ 
er.  Poultry  has  been  overdone  and  prices 
on  eggs  and  poultry  will  be  less  than  last 
year.” — Dr.  George  F.  Warren. 

*  *  * 

.  “Farm  men  and  women  are  pressing 
for  new  facts,  for  greater  exactitude  of 
knowledge  on  the  operations  of  farm  and 
home  as  never  before.  The  farm  business 
and  commercial  relations  in  all  their  ram¬ 
ifications  are  demanding  and  receiving 
attention  which  is  yielding  results  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  new  era  in  farming.  Farmers’ 
*  organizations  for  social,  educational,  and 
cooperative  business  purposes  have  at¬ 
tained  an  unprecedented  strength  and 
clarity  of  purpose.” — Dean  A.  R.  Mann. 

*  *  * 


“Farm  people  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  an  old  age  pension  law,  or  an 
old  age  annuity  system  such  as  is  now 
in  use  in  most  European  countries.  There 
is  a  disproportionate  number  of  old  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  farms  and  in  rural  towns,  old 
couples  who  should  not  be  separated ;  in 
many  cases  they  own  their  property,  but 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  them,  and 
if  sold  would  furnish  them  little  if  any 
income.” — Prof.  Dwight  Sanderson. 

*  *  * 

“Abandoned  farms  are  being  purchased 
as  bootleg  joints.  Clean  up  these  places. 
.  .  .  During  the  next  few  years  one 

great  problem,  law  enforcement,  will 
be  solved.  Rural  people  voted  the  country 
dry  and  they  will  keep  it  dry.” 

—Charles  M.  Gardner, 

National  Grange 
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What  Can  We  Do  About  Abortion  ? 

A  Disease  That  Costs  Dairymen  Millions  Annually 


FOR  the  past  year  or  two,  many  bulletins 
and  articles  have  been  published  on  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  of  dairy  cattle,  but  after 
reading  many  of  them  to  determine  just 
what  the  average  dairyman  should  do  about  this 
problem,  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  give  our  readers  some  suggestions  written 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  dairyman  himself. 

Interest  in  this  subject  is  stimulated  by  two 
different  situations.  First  comes  the  losses,  which 
apparently  are  increasing,  in  dairy  herds  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  We  are  continually  receiv¬ 
ing  letters,  asking  how  to  control  this  trouble  and 
at  the  same  time  telling  the  treatment  given, 
which  unfortunately  is  not  often  based  on  the 
correct  information.  The  second  problem  receiv¬ 
ing  considerable  attention  is  the  prominence  re¬ 
cently  given  in  many  publications  to  the  subject 
of  undulant  fever,  a  serious  disease  which  some¬ 
times  affects  humans  and  which,  some  believe, 
may  be  contracted  by  drinking  milk  from  cows 
suffering  from  contagious  abortion.  Briefly,  so 
far  as  we  can  determine,  the  facts  are  these. 
Medical  authorities  think  that  undulant  fever 
may  be  caused  by  milk  from  such  animals.  How¬ 
ever,  proper  pasteurization  removes  this  danger 
and  the  fact  that  people  in  rural  sections  who 
continually  drink  raw  milk  are  seldom  affected 
with  this  disease  indicates  that  humans  are  not 
very  susceptible  to  it. 

Little  Possibility  of  Indemnity 

■There  is  a  different  problem  in  cleaning  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  out  of  a  herd  than  in  eradicating 
bovine  tuberculosis.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  because 
this  is  not  a  public  health  problem,  there  is  no 
possibility  that  the  state  and  federal  government 
will  ever  get  back  of  this  problem  and  pay  idem- 


nities  to  herd  owners  as  has  been  done  with 
tuberculosis.  In  other  words,  if  animals  affected 
with  contagious  abortion  are  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  herd,  the  dairyman  himself  will  be 
obliged  to  stand  the  loss. 

Without  a  blood  test  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately  whether  the  herd  is  infected 
or  which  animals  are  infected.  If  however,  a 
dairyman  has  any  considerable  amount  of 
abortion  in  the  herd  he  can  be  fairly-  sure  that 
the  infection  is  present.  Assuming  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  a  blood  test  made,  there  are  a 
few  general  practices  which  will  at  least  help  to 
lessen  the  spread  of  this  trouble.  First,  most 
dairymen  can  without  excessive  cost,  remove 
cows  at  calving  time  to  a  box  stall  or  at  least  to 
some  part  of  the  barn  where  they  will  be  away 
from  the  other  animals.  Such  a  cow  should  not  be 
returned  to  the  herd  until  she  is  again  in  normal 
condition  and  until  all  discharge  has  ceased.  This 
one  precaution  will  probably  help  as  much  as 
any  single  item. 

Disinfection  Helps 

Second ;  in  case  any  animal  does  abort  in  the 
stable  she  should  be  immediately  removed  and 
the  stable  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  to 
prevent  the  spread  to  other  animals  in  the  herd. 
A  one  per  cent  compound  cresol  solution  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  disinfecting  barns  although  any  standard 
Commercial  disinfectant  will  be  satisfactory. 

Third:  in  a  recent  talk  with  Doctor  Birch  of 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  who  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  this  trouble,  we 
asked  concerning  the  prevalence  of  infection  in 
herds  which  have  already  been  given  a  blood 
test.  Doctor  Birch  said  that  herds  in  which  no 
infection  was  found  were  not  uncommon,  but  in 


most  cases  these  herds  had  been  raised  on  the 
farm  and  the  owner  had  not  brought  in  outsidq 
animals.  This  indicates  that  the  man  who  has  3 
healthy  herd  and  who  wishes  to  keep  free  of  this 
trouble  can  well  afford  to  raise  his  animals  and 
to  buy  no  replacements  from  outside  owners  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  proper  precautions,  which  will  be 
explained  a  little  later,  have  been  taken. 

Fourth;  it  has  been  shown  rather  definitely 
that  young  stock,  even  though  the  dams  may  have 
contagious  abortion,  do  not  inherit  this  disease. 
Consequently,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  pasture 
young  stock  in  a  separate  pasture  and  in  fact, 
keep  them  separated  at  all  times  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  Of  course,  there  is  little  object  in 
doing  this  if  they  are  later  to  be  added  to  a  herd 
which  is  infected. 

When  a  Blood  Test  is  Advisable 

Letters  frequently  come  in  asking  our  advice 
about  having  a  blood  test  applied  to  the  herd. 
This  is  a  question  which  deserves  a  lot  of  thought. 
In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  see  that  the  blood 
test  is  going  to  be  of  any  particular  advantage  to 
a  dairyman  unless  he  is  willing  to  take  the  time 
to  get  the  facts  about  this  disease  and  then  to 
take  all  possible  precautions  to  keep  the  herd 
clean.  There  are  already  a  considerable  number 
of  dairymen  in  New  York  State  who  have  had 
the  blood  test  applied  to  their  herd  and  who  are 
maintaining  abortion  {vet  herds.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  these  men  will  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  surplus  animals  from  their  herd  in  years 
to  come.  In  a  way  they  are  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  man  who  has  a  high  producing  herd 
and  plans  to  get  a  part  of  his  income  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  stock  can  well  consider  the 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


Raising  Turkeys  for  Pin  Money 

How  One  Farm  Woman  Has  Solved  the  Disease  Problem 


I  HAVE  raised  turkeys  for  twenty-five  years 
and  have  practically  run  a  private  experiment 
farm.  I  have  worked  out  a  schedule  which  I 
have  followed  for  eight  years  whereby  I  can 
raise  practically  all  I  hatch,  barring  accidents. 
It  is  the  best  side  line  for  the  small  farmer’s 
wife  who  wants  to  make  “pin  money”  as  I  have 
used  mine  to  buy  most  everything  including  au¬ 
tomobiles.  The  majority  of  articles  I  see  written 
on  the  subject  are  written  by  specialists  but  they 
do  not  help  me  raise  more  turkeys  because  I  do 
not  have  special  equipment  as  they  do.  I  am 
writing  this  for  the 
benefit  of  the  average 
farmer’s  wife  who  like 
myself,  must  raise  tur¬ 
keys  with  just  what  we 
have.  I  only  keep  from 
six  to  eight  turkey  hens 
and  one  tom.  I  average 
from  these  $350  to 
$400  each  year. 

One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  toward 
success  in  turkey  rais¬ 
ing  is  the  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  breeding 
'S  t  o  c  k.  Unhatchable 
eggs,  weak  poults  and 
small  poults  are  the 
result  of  carelessness 
in  the  selection  of  the 
parent  stock.  Inbreed¬ 
ing  is  very  harmful. 

Select  healthy  turkeys 
of  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  and  strong  frame. 

Never  select  late- 


fly  MRS.  M.  L.  GORDON 

hatched  birds  for  breeding  purposes,  but  the 
earliest  hatched  obtainable.  The  most  satisfactory 
time  of  year  ‘to  select  them  is  November  then 
they  will  get  acquainted  with  their  new  surround¬ 
ings  before  the  mating  season  which  begins  in 
February^. 

I  allow  the  breeding  stock  free  range  through¬ 
out  the  breeding  and  laying  season,  provided, 
of  course,  the  nests  are  located  and  the  eggs 
gathered  daily.  Good  breeding  conditions  mean 

being  well  fleshed  but 
not  fat.  I  feed  them  as 
do  my  laying  chickens, 
a  good  laying  mash  and 
also  corn  and  of  course, 
oyster  shell.  I  always 
allow  mine  to  roost 
outdoors: 

'  I  gather  the  eggs 
each  day  and  leave  two 
nqst  eggs  in  each  nest. 
Turkeys  can  count  up 
to  two  and  no  higher. 
If  you  just  leave  one 
egg  they  will  leave  the 
nest.  Eggs  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature 
as  near  50  or  60  de¬ 
grees  F.  as  possible  and 
turned  over  each  day. 
They  should  be  handled 
Very  carefully  and 
Should  be  incubated  be¬ 
fore  two  weeks  old. 

I  incubate  my  turkey 
eggs  under  chicken 


Mrs.  Gordon  holding  an  exceptionally  fine  bird . 
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Before  You  Plunge  Into 
Turkey  Raising 

jV^UCH  has  been  learned  about  turkey  raising  ^ 
^“-lin  the  last  few  years  and  as  a  result  there  (f* 
were  plenty  of  turkeys  sold  last  fall.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
still  working  and  prices  dropped.  We  mention 
this  so  you  may  have  both  sides  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  realize  that  this  is  no  time  to 
plunge  headlong  into  turkey  raising.  All 
figures  indicate  an  over-production  of  turkeys 
next  fall. 


1 

i 

i 
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hens.  I  have  found  this  the  most  satisfactory 
as  I  can  keep  my  turkey  hens  on  the  job 
laying  longer  and  get  more  eggs.  About  a  week 
before  the  poults  are  to  hatch  a  sufficient  number 
of  turkey  hens  should  be  allowed  to  sit  to  take 
all  the  poults  hatched.  Then  a  few  hours  before 
you  wish  to  give  them  a  brood  of  poults,  slip 
a  poult  under  her  and  she  will  own  them.  Poor 
hatches  are  a  very  frequent  cause  of  complaint 
and  this  is  quite  often  due  to  crowding  more  eggs 
under  the  hens  than  they  can  properly  cover. 
One  egg  too  many  means  that  every  egg  in  the 
nest  will  probably  become  chilled  during  the  in¬ 
cubation.  I  put  not  over  eight  eggs  under  chicken 
hens.  Lice  are  a  great  enemy  to  poults,  therefore, 
I  dust  my  turkey  hens  and  tom  with  sodium 
fluoride  three  weeks  before  the 'eggs  are  due  to 
hatch  and  never  have  lice  on  the  poults.  The  in¬ 
cubation  period  of  turkey  eggs  is  twenty-eight 
days.  Therefore,  after  they  have  been  set  three 
weeks,  wet  with  warm  water  and  then  again 
when  pipped. 

The  high  mortality  among  poults  is  mainly 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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A  Proposal  to  Solve  Rural  School 
Consolidation  Problem 

URING  the  past  year,  the  leaders  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  have  held  several  conferences  in  an  effort 
to  reach  some  agreement  on  a  new  rural  school 
law  that  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  law 
which  gives  district  superintendents  the  power 
to  consolidate  rural  schools.  This  consolidation 
law,  known  as  Articles  128  and  129  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Law,  has  been  a  source  of  trouble  and  mis¬ 
understanding  for  years.  The  district  superin¬ 
tendents,  for  the  most  part,  are  glad  to  get  rid 
of  the  responsibility  which  comes  from  enforcing 
this  law. 

Articles  128  and  129  of  the  Education  Law 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Central  School  Act, 
by  which  districts  can  come  together  by  their 
own  vote  to  form  a  central  district.  That  act  is 
working  for  the  most  part  very  successfully. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  taken  the 
attitude  that  it  would  not  care  who  had  the 
power  to  consolidate  rural  'schools  under  Articles 
128  and  129  if  some  method  could  be  found 
whereby  two  or  more  schools  could  be  brought 
together  when  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  school  children  and  of  the  local 
taxpayers  justified  such  action.  The  Department 
stated  that  there  was  only  an  occasional  need 
for  such  a  consolidation,  but  there  were  times 
once  in  a  while  when  consolidation  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

The  Grange  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  stated 
in  the  conference  that  members  of  their  organi¬ 
zation  and  other  farmers  thought  that  there  had 
been  unnecessary,  arbitrary  consolidations  at 
times  and  that  some  way  ought  to  be  found  that 
would  better  safeguard  the  interests  of  rural 
people. 

As  a  result  of  the  conferences,  an  agreement 
was  reached  and  presented  to  the  delegates  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  held 
in  Syracuse  in  February.  The  State  Grange  en¬ 
dorsed  the  new  proposals  and  Assemblyman 
Irving  F.  Rice,  chajrman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  Assembly,  has  introduced  a  bill 
repealing  the  old  consolidation  law  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  proposals  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Grange 
and  representatives  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
Education  Department. 

In  brief,  this  bill  provides  as  follows :  When  a 


district  superintendent  believes  that  two  or  more 
one-room  school  districts  should  be  consolidated, 
he  issues  the  necessary  order.  Then  any  of  the 
districts  involved  may  hold  a  meeting  and  if  a 
majority  object  to  the  consolidation  they  may 
appeal  to  the  county  judge.  Whereupon  the 
county  judge  will  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
disinterested  persons,  residents  of  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  the  districts  affected  are  lo¬ 
cated,  but  non-residents  of  such  school  districts, 
at  least  two  of  whom  shall  reside  outside  of  an 
incorporated  village  or  village  districts.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
obtaining  all  of  the  facts  possible  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy,  and  then  will  make  a  report 
either  for  or  against  the  consolidation  back  to 
the  county  judge.  The  decision  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  end 
thl  controversy.  The  bill  does  provide  that  either 
side  may  appeal  from  the  decision  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  but  he  is  not  likely 
to  upset  the  decision  of  the  local  committee  un¬ 
less  they  have  been  very  grossly  in  error. 

This  proposal  was  introduced  in  the.  Assembly 
by  Mr.  Rice  and  is  print  No.  1^65*  It  is  a  very 
constructive  piece  of  legislation  and  will,  if  en¬ 
acted,  be  of  great djelp  in  preventing  future  mis¬ 
understandings  in  the  administration  of  the  rural 
schools. 

The  New  York  State  Grange,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  Frank 
J.  Riley  and  the  Executive  Committee,  is  to  be 
Congratulated  for  the  constructive  attitude  that 
it  has  taken  in  trying  to  solve  the  perplexing  con¬ 
solidation  problem.  They  have  shown  real  leader¬ 
ship.  We  think,  too,  that  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  taken  a  broad-minded  attitude  in  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the  farmers  and 
the  Grange,  and  both  sides  have  been  very  ably 
supported  by  Assemblyman  Irving  F.  Rice,  who 
gave  a  lot  of  personal  time  and  study  toward 
working  out  the  principles  of  the  bill  and  putting 
it  into  correct  form  for  passage  . 


Your  Help  Needed  to  Pass  Dirt 
Road  Bill 

OW  is  the  chance  for  you  farmers  who  live 
on  dirt  roads,  and  all  farmers  who  live  in 
most  of  the  rural  towns  of  the  State,  to  save 
yourselves  hundreds  of  dollars  in  taxes  and  to 
get  better  dirt  roads.  The  dirt  road  equalization 
bill  now  in  the  Legislature  is  meeting  with  some 
opposition,  particularly  from  some  of  the  richer 
towns.  Are  you  vitally  interested  enough,  there¬ 
fore,  to  write  to  Speaker  Joseph  A.  McGinnies, 
Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  New  York,  to  John 
Knight,  Senate  Chamber,  and  to  your  own  As¬ 
semblyman  and  Senator  urging  their  support  for 
this  bill?  These  gentlemen  are  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  but  they  need  your  help. 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  recommended  the  provisions  of  this 
dirt  road  bill  to  the  Governor  and  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  meeting  held  early  in  January, 
just  after  the  legislative  session  began.  The  plan 
was  originally  proposed  by  Assemblyman  Walter 
L.  Pratt  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  the  present 
bill  is  Mr.  Pratt’s  bill  containing  also  several  sug¬ 
gestions  and  amendments  made  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Commission. 

Under  the  present  highway  law,  the  rich 
towns  get  nearly  all  of  the  State  aid  for  the  dirt 
or  town  roads.  Many  of  the  poor  towns  are  un¬ 
able  to  Spend  more  than  $50  per  mile  for  their 
roads,  $25  of  which  comes  from  the  State  and 
$25  raised  locally.  Some  even  get  less. 

The  new  plan  starts  with  the  principle  that  at 
least  $100  per  mile  is  needed  to  be  spent  per  year 
on  the  dirt  road,  and  proposes  that  of  this  $100 
local  taxpayers  shall  raise  a  three-mill  tax  based 
on  true  valuation  and  the  State  shall  pay  the 
difference  between  this  three-mill  tax  and  the 
$100.  This  means,  in  a  few  words,  that  most  of 
the  towns  will  not  have  to  raise  any  more  local 
tax  than  they  do  now,  many  not  as  much,  but 


they  will  receive  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
money  per  mile  from  the  State.  For  example,  if 
your  local  tax  amounts  to  $25  per  mile,  the  State 
would  pay  the  remainder  of  the  $100,  or  $75. 

From  both  the  road  improvement  and  local 
taxation  standpoint,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measures  before  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  and  we  are  concerned  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  moving  very  rapidly  toward  final 
passage.  At  this  writing,  it  is  not  yet  reported 
out  of  committee  in  the  Assembly.  Its  failure 
to  pass  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  great  mass  of 
farmers  who  live  on  dirt  roads,  and  to  every 
taxpayer  in  every  poor  town  in  the  State. 

It  is  your  opportunity  to  do  something  now 
for  yourself.  Will  you  do  it? 


Dollar  Wheat 

LL  grain  growers  certainly  have  cause  for 
concern  in  what  has  happened  recently  to 
wheat  and  other  cereal  grains.  On  February 
25,  wheat  touched  the  dollar  mark.  It  has  lost 
about  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  prices  of  other  grains  are  following 
wheat  downward. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board,  by  loaning  money 
to  the  Farmers’  National  Grain  Corporation,  has 
been  purchasing  wheat  in  an  effort  to  stabilize 
the  market,  but  without  much  success  so  far. 

It  all  comes  down  to  the  /fact  that  there  is  too 
much  wheat  in  America  and  in  the  world,  and  no 
amount  of  artificial  price  fixing  can  save  the  mar¬ 
kets  from  the  effects  of  over-production.  The 
answer,  not  only  with  wheat  but  with  every  pro¬ 
duct  that  the  farmer  grows,  is  to  cut  down  acre¬ 
age  and  production.  Always  farmers  make  the 
most  money  when  they  have  the  shortest  crops. 


Courts  Must  Punish  Chicken  Thieves 

I  read  the  article  in  your  paper  of  February  1st 
about  the  chicken  thief  verdict  in  Dutchess  County. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  how  it  turned  out. 
I  am  one  of  the  large  losers  as  they  visited  me  twice, 
once  in  the  spring  when  they  took  about  40  and 
later  in  the  summer  when  about  75  were  stolen. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  little  punishment 
they  were  given.  It  is  an  encouragement  for  others 
in  the  business. — F.H.S. 

CHICKEN  thieving  has  become  an  organized 
“racket”.  The  automobile  and  the  truck  and 
the  dishonest  dealer  in  the  city  who  handles 
the  stolen  goods  all  combine  to  make  chicken 
thieving  a  growing  menace  to  farmers.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  courts  still  seem  to  regard  chicken 
thieving  as  a  minor  offense  or  even  as  a  joke 
and  think  of  it  as  it  was  in  the  old  days  when  a 
few  white  trash  families  were  the  only  ones  that 
made  any  trouble  in  the  whole  county. 

We  call  upon  peace  officers  and  the  courts 
everywhere  to  deal  with  this  problem  as  severely 
as  they  would  with  any  other  serious  crime. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

T  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
million  people  have  heard  “Amos  ’n  Andy”  on 
the  radio.  A  lot  of  their  stuff  of  course  is  just 
sheer  nonsense  but  some  of  it  is  real  humor,  and 
all  of  it  is  made  funny  by  their  voices  and  dialect. 
Someone  handed  me  the  following  old  chestnut 
and  said  that  it  ought  to  be  dedicated  especially 
to  “Amos  ’n  Andy.” 

Two  colored  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  when  one  of  them  became  persistently 
annoyed  by  a  large  fly. 

“Sam,  what  kind  of  a  fly  am  dis?” 

“That  am  a  hoss-fly!” 

“Whut  am  a  hoss-fly?” 

“A  hoss-fly  am  a  fly  what  buzzes  ’round  cows 
an‘  hosses  an’  jackasses.” 

“See  here,  you  ain’t  makin’  out  to  call  me  no 
jackass?” 

“No,  I  ain’t  makin’  out  to  call  you  no  jackass, 
but  you  can't  fool  a  hoss-fly.” 
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Is  the  Small  Potato  Grower  Doomed  ? 

A  Handful  of  Letters  from  the  A.  A.  Mail  Bag 


I  AST  night  I  read  the  very  fine  arti- 
Li  cle  you  published  from  my  very 
good  friend  Daniel  Dean  regarding  the 
reason  why  up-state  potatoes  bring 
less  on  the  New  York  market.  There 
is  no  disputing  his  arguments.  He 
knows  probably  better  than  any  New 
York  State  grower  the  deal  he  is  up 
against  when  he  tries  to  market  his 
New  York  State  grown  potatoes,  even 
though  they  are  graded  to  the  United 
States  Standard — or  better.  Mr.  Dean 
says — “We  have  a  very  few  carlot 
growers  who  put  up  potatoes  as  good 
as  any  that  can  be  bought,  but  they 
are  too  few  in  number  to  make  a  daily 
market  price  for  that  grade  of  potato.” 

That  statement  or  his  puts  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  the  entire  substance  of  what  is 
wrong  with  the  New  York  State  pota¬ 
to  business — the  good  growers  are  too 
few  in  number  to  make  a  price  for  the 
right  grade  of  potato.  Here  is  a  funny 
situation  in  this  year  of  competition — 
the  New  York  farmers  trying  to  force, 
as  Dean  says,  a  model  T  potato  down 
a  model  A  throat.  And  strange  it  is 
hut  that  is  just  exactly  what  the  aver¬ 
age  New  York  State  farmer  is  trying 
to  do.  The  College  tells  him  in  their 
farm  meetings  to  grow  one  variety  in 
a  community  so  that  straight  United 
States  carlots  can  be  shipped  from 
their  station.  That  is  all  right,  but  the 
farmer  that  should  be  made  do  that 
does  not  attend  the  meeting,  and  the 
man  who  told  him  what  he  had  to  do 
to  compete  in  his  market  is  called  a 
fool,  behind  his  back,  of  course.  In  this 
State  really  the  bulk  of  the  potatoes 
grown  are  grown  on  small  acreages. 
That  mostly  means  not  enough  acre¬ 
age  to  warrant  the  buying  of  a  good 
sprayer  and  proper  potato  tools. 

Potatoes  Grown  on  Unsuitable 
Land 

Then  there  are  a  lot  of  potatoes 
grown  on  land  and  under  conditions 
that  are  not  fitted  for  the  growing  of 
potatoes.  That  means  an  impossible 
condition  to  put  up  the  proper  grade 
of  spuds.  Time  has  gone  when  the  man 
on  his  acre  hung  along  the  side  of  a 
hill  can  grow  the  quality  at  a  cost  to 
compete  with  the  sections  such  as 
Dean  tells  us  about  at  Hollandale,  Min¬ 
nesota,  or  with  the  fine  level  New  York 
State  farms  where  machines  can  be 
worked  to  advantage  and  with  a  lower 
per  acre  production  cost.  That  means 
the  farmer  in  the  distant  sections  of 
Maine  or  Minnesota  or  Idaho— with 
anywhere  from  35  to  65  cents  per 
bushel  freight  to  pay — is  taking  the 
New  York  State  market,  the  finest 
market  in  the  United  States,  away 
from  the  farmer  that  is  sitting  nearest 
the  lid  of  the  pot — the  new  York 
farmer. 

But  there  is  “the  handwriting  on  the 
wall”.  This  is  the  machine  age.  The 
small  and  inefficient  farmer  is  doomed, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  he  is  going 
to  do  about  it  that  is  going  to  save 
him.  The  old  law  of  the  ages— the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest — is  eliminating  him 
just  as  fast  as  he  can  die  off.  It  is 
hard  to  say  it,  but  the  sooner  the  bet¬ 
ter.  He  with  his  poor  crop  forced  on 
the  market  in  competition  with  the 
grower  who  is  putting  up  a  fine  pack, 
is  doomed  to  take  a  lower  price.  His 
yield  is  of  course  less  and  his  pay  act¬ 
ually  nothing — although  he  will  not 
admit  it,  and  mostly  does  not  know  it. 
He  is  eliminating  himself,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  has  wrecked  our  market, 
put  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dealers  for  New  York  State  stock, 
which  is  going  to  be  hard  to  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  the  good  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  are  going  to  have  in  every  center 
dealers  to  handle  their  stock  which 
will  be  selling  at  a  premium,  for  we  in 
this  State  can  grow  as  good  potatoes 
as  there  are  grown  on  earth,  pack  them 
right  and  take  and  keep  the  markets 
which  belong  to  us — not  to  Idaho  or  to 
Maine. 

Just  to  prove  this  fact,  who  of  the 
A.  A.  readers  know  that  New  York 
State  certified  seed  potatoes  at  the 


present  time  command  a  premium  over 
potatoes  from  all  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Maine  in  the  Long 
Island  seed  market  and  in  those  of  al¬ 
most  every  state?  Who  of  your  read¬ 
ers  know  that  the  New  York  Certified 
Seed  Potato  Co-operative  Association 
is  one  of  the  few  really  successful  mar¬ 
keting  co-ops?  That  every  car  of  po¬ 
tatoes  they  roll  carries  with  it  the  O. 
K.  of -the  Department  of  Agriculture 
&  Markets,  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  loading  point  inspection.  The 
chief  inspector,  Mr.  Duncan,  has  done 
fine  work  along  this  line  for  New  York 
State  potato  shippers.  Just  remember — 
it  can  be  done. — W.  M. 

Note  :  Probably  W.  M.  is  right  in  what 
he  says  about  the  small  potato  grower  in 
the  above  letter.  Nevertheless,  we  feel 
sorry  for  the  small  grower.  Never  can  we 
forget  what  a  few  acres  of  potatoes 
meant  in  our  family  in  bringing  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  cash.  Potatoes  meant  the  difference 
between  a  good  year  and  a  bad,  so  far 
as  a  few  luxuries  and  even  necessities 
for  the  family ,  were  concerned.  The  eter¬ 
nal  wheel  of  change  and  evolution  brings 
many  hardships  and  tragedies. 


For  a  Short  License-Y ear 

I  AM  with  the  man  who  wants  the 
auto  license  year  shorter.  Mr.  M.  P. 
H.  hits  it  right.  The  present  law  is  un¬ 
just.  A  three-fourths  year  license  com¬ 
mencing  April  1,  would  make  the  law 
about  right. 

I  own  a  1925  Ford  light  delivery 
truck.  Last  year  I  took  it  out  the  first 
of  April  and  put  it  up  November  20th. 
I  had  to  pay  $16  for  the  license  and 
only  used  my  truck  about  thirty  days 
all  told.  I  live  on  the  macadam  road, 
too. — R.  F.,  New  York. 

Note  :  The  above  is  only  one  of  a  large 
number  of  letters  that  we  have  received 
since  printing  our  editorial  advocating  a 
short  license  year.  One  of  the  letters  came 
from  Mr.  Victor  C.  Lewis,  member  of  the 
New  York.  State  Assembly ,  who  states 
that  he  has  introduced  in  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  Assembly  bill  No. 
126  to  amend  the  highway  law  in  relation 
to  the  fees  and  registrations  of  motor 
vehicles.  This  bill  provides  for  a  three- 


fourths  year  motor  license,  and  would 
correct  a  very  grave  injustice  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  owners  of  automobiles  and  trucks, 
particularly  those  who  live  on  the  dirt 
roads. 

Unfortunately ,  however,  Mr.  Lewis  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  bill  will  not  be  passed,  at 
least  this  year,  because  it  would  greatly 
cut  highway  funds  needed  to  build  and 
maintain  roads  and  otherwise  to  complete 
work  already  planned. 

Let  us  keep  this  important  matter  in 
mind  and  see  if  we  can  get  the  bill 
through  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  write  Mr.  Lewis 
your  views,  addressing  him  care  of  the 
Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany,  New  York. 


A  Plan  to  Advertise  Butter 

AS  A  dairyman,  I  have  read  with 
much  interest  your  comments  and 
articles  on  the  milk  and  butter  situa¬ 
tion  this  winter — especially  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  competition  of  butter  and 
oleo. 

I  believe  that  if  some  means  could 
be  worked  out  by  co-operative  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  producers  and  con¬ 
cerns  manufacturing  dairy  products 
whereby  each  would  contribute  toward 
a  fund  for  advertising  purposes,  it 
would  help  to  relieve  the  present  sit¬ 
uation. 

If  the  larger  concerns,  such  as  Cot¬ 
tage  Creamery  Company,  Blue  Valley 
Creamery  Company,  Dairymen’s 
League,  Land  O’  Lakes  Creamery  Com¬ 
pany  and  many  others  could  form  a 
central  advertising  organization  and 
advertise  by  radio  and  country-wide 
magazines,  much  good  could  be  derived 
therefrom. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
oleo  is  taking  the  place  of  butter  in 
many  homes  because  of  the  persistent 
and  widespread  advertising  of  the  oleo 
interests  but — not  a  word  is  seen  or 
heard  from  the  butter  and  dairy  in¬ 
terests. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  large  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  I  believe  that  if  a  few  of  the 
larger  interests  would  start  it,  it  would 
be  possible  to  work  it  out. — R.  E.  C. 

Note  :  There  has  been  some  advertising 
of  butter  and  of  other  dairy  products  in 


recent  years;  in  fact,  considerable  excel¬ 
lent  work  had  been  done.  But  as  this  let¬ 
ter  points  out,  only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched,  as  compared  toith  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  oleomargarine.  ' 

We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  frrrm 
farmers  recently  denying  that  farmers 
eat  oleomargarine.  We  wish  they  were 
right,  but  the  indisputable  fact  is  thast 
farmers  do  consume  great  quantities  of 
oleo.  We  recently  asked  some  merchants 
in  a  country  village  in  an  intensive  dairy 
section,  and  they  told  us  that  they  did 
not  sell  as  much  oleomargarine  as  they 
once  did,  but  still  farmers  bought  more 
oleo  than  they  did  butter.  The  merchants 
also  stated  that  village  people  bought 
large  quantities  of  cheese  while  farmers 
bought  very  little. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
William  Weston,  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  Food  Research  Commission, 
commending  a  recent  editorial  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  condemning  the  use  of 
oleo.  A  part  of  this  letter  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“I  am  profoundly  interested  in  the  goi¬ 
ter  problem,  since  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  30,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  are  manifesting  a  definite  iodine 
deficiency.  Of  course,  this  means  that  un¬ 
less  adequate  remedy  can  be  instituted 
the  section  of  the  country  seriously  af¬ 
fected  is  doomed  to  extermination.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  problem  can  only 
be  successfully  met  when  iodine  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  its  organic  form  and  relation¬ 
ship,  such  as  exists  in  certain  foods  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  iodine.” 

This  letter  then  goes  on  to  show  that 
all  dairy  products,  and  particularly  milk, 
contain  a  comparatively  high  percentage 
of  iodine  and  therefore  such  products  act 
as  a  preventative  of  goiter. 


Lower  Local  Government 
Costs 

HAVE  taken  American  Agriculturist 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  I  like  the 
talk  you  give  the  farmers  on  the  tax 
problem.  The  gas  tax  would  be  all 
right  for  what  was  used  on  the  road. 

What  the  people  need  to  lower  the 
tax  rate  is  to  clean  house  at  home  and 
cut  the  town  and  county  expenses  as 
well  as  state.  Pass  an  equitable  tax 
law,  repeal  the  one-half  per  cent 
mortgage  tax  law,  and  assess  all  pro¬ 
perty  equally. — H.  D.  F. 

Note  :  The  way  to  get  help  for  agricul¬ 
ture  is  for  farmers  themselves  to  work 
for  it.  A  lot  of  the  taxation,  school  and 
road  problems  are  entirely  local,  and  no 
one  outside  of  the  neighborhood  and 
county  where  these  problems  are  can  do 
much  about  them.  City  people  get  much 
more  help  on  state  and  national  problems 
that  affect  their  interests  than  do  far¬ 
mers  because  they  take  the  time  to  re¬ 
gister  their  protests  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  while  farmers  merely  com¬ 
plain  to  one  another. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Do  What 
We  Gan 

E  wish  to  express  to  you  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  you  are 
doing  in  trying  to  get  for  us  a  fair  deal 
in  taxes  and  thus  give  us  in  some 
measure  an  equal  opportunity  with 
other  lines  of  business. — E.  H.  R.  Sec¬ 
retary,  Unadillh  Local  of  Dairymen’s 
League. 


Local  Shippers  Need 
Warehouse 

N  reply  to  your  letter  about  grading 
potatoes,  I  think  that  a  grading  law 
and  a  way  to  enforce  it  are  imperative, 
as  far  as  car  lots  are  considered. 

The  local  situation  is  different.  Most 
potatoes  go  in  to  Syracuse  by  truck, 
either  by  trucker  or  producer,  in  var¬ 
ious  size  loads  or  grades.  If  we  could 
have  a  central  warehouse  and  all  pota¬ 
toes  graded  and  sold,  it  would  solve 
the  problem,  if  the  cost  were  not  too 
high  per  bushel. 

I  think  conditions  4re  going  to  get 
worse  until  only  those  who  do  grade 
will  find  a  market. — H.  D.  F,  New  York 
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Big  Time  at  the  Losing  Out  Sale ! 

HAVE  read  your  Bill  for  Sail  in  the  February  15th  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  have  some  propperty  I  would 
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like  to  add  to  your  sail. 

We  have  decided  to  move.  It  is  probly  the  best  a  feller  can 
do.  I  am  only  79  years  old  and  can  step  some  with  the  boys  yet.  J 
Am  especialy  handy  with  fork  and  shovel ;  think  I  could  get  on  X 
the  road  in  the  spring.  The  woman  is  older  than  I ;  weighs  about 
400;  could  do  washings. 

I  have  the  following  propperty  all  free  from  other  people’s 
claims : 


Kalico  pony  well  broke;  some  say  wind  broken;  guess  I  will  keep 
him. 

yellow  dog  mostly  wolf,  with  a  little  mixture  of  just  dog.  The  dog 
will  stay  with  the  horse. 

large  cow.  I  thought  maby  you  would  put  her  in  your  sail.  She 
is  a  grisly  red  color;  has  long  horns,  one  watch  eye.  One  hip  is 
down;  her  tail  has  been  cut  off;  is  about  two  feet  long  now.  I 
think  she  could  be  retailed.  She  is  of  good  age,  about  12  years, 
gives  milk  from  2  back  teats;  one  has  large  spider  in  it.  The  milk 
is  a  strong  steele  color,  not  much  cream;  has  ben  known  to  give 
as  much  as  3  quarts  when  fresh.  She  is  imported  stock  from 
Africa,  I  think.  She  is  branded  on  the  jaw  TB.  I  don’t  know  who 
that  stands  for.  She  is  not  a  gentle  cow;  it  wpuld  not  be  safe  for 
anyone  to  go  in  the  lot  on  foot;  when  I  want  to  house  her,  I  take 
the  hoss  and  chase  her  in. 

I  bilt  a  stanchel  for  her  of  2  maple  planks  one  foot  wide  and 
twelve  feet  long,  set  in  cement  floor  about  two  feet  and  extending 
up  threw  the  loft;  one  is  bolted  solid,  the  other  swings.  I  have  a 
rope  atached  to  this  one  which  rims  over  by  the  door,  so  when  she 
runs  in  I  can  pull  the  rope  and,  clap,  there  she  is,  as  gentle  as  a 
hyena,  to  be  milked. 

I  would  send  her  down  to  you  in  a  good  solid  box  with  straps  on 
front  legs  and  chains  so  if  you  could  get  her  staked  down  on  the 
lot  I  think  she  would  make  a  good  adition  to  your  sail. 

Maby  I  will  come  down  to  your  house  to  see  you  when  I  get  on  the 
road  and  have  more  time. 

Your  hopefull  frend. — R.  R.  M. 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  8,  I$3o 


This  buying 

guide  to 


Quality 


-now  offered  by  your  A.  S.  A. 

FARMERS  have  welcomed  this  new  Swift  Certificate  of 
Quality  as  their  surest  buying  guide!  For  it  assures: 

BEST  MATERIALS — plant  food  selected  from  most  produc¬ 
tive  sources. 

DOUBLE  MIXED — fertilizer  thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed 
and  in  good  drilling  condition,  so  that  each  plant  will  get  its 
share  of  plant  food. 

TRIPLE  TESTED — in  fully  equipped  laboratories.  This 
assures  the  right  kind  of  plant  food,  in  the  right  form  and  correct 
amount. 

“Guaranteed  analysis”  guarantees  the  amount  of  plant  food 
only.  This  certificate  assures  quality! 

Red  Steer’s  quality  for  you  means  big¬ 
ger  yields  and  better  quality  crops. 

Ask  your  Authorized  Swift  Agent  to 
tell  you  more  about  7-11-7;  3-12-15  and 
4-16-10.  These  high  analyses  give  you 
your  plant  food  for  less  money. 

If  you  can’t  locate  your  A.  S.  A.  at 
once,  write  to  the  nearest  Swift  Fertilizer 
Works. 

Swift  6r  Company 

Fertilizer  Works 

Look  for  this  sign  Cleveland,  O.  Baltimore,  McL 

of  your  A.  S.  A. 

Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 

“It  pays  to  use  themf> 

BEST  MATERIALS  — DOUBLE  MIXED  — TRIPLE  TESTED 


(  A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


the  twig  is 


Pruning  Time 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT  crime  they  were  the 
bent  so  the  breakdown  of  the 

tree  is  inclined”.  Since  the  weather  has  home,  and  the  failure  of  the  teacher 
been  good  we  have  been  pruning  apple  and  the  preacher.  He  went  on  to  say 
trees  all  the  week  and  have  had  a  good  that  the  majority  of  city  homes  no 
chance  to  observe  the  truth  of  this  old  longer  function  in  the  sense  that  they 

adage.  And  the  give  the  children  moral  training,  teach 


thing  that  has  im¬ 
pressed  me  most 
is  the  mistakes  in 
pruning  and  shap- 


M.  C.  Barritt 


by  companionship  of  parent  with  child 
and  control  the  leisure  time  of  the 
child;  and  that  his  office  had  never  had 
a  major  criminal  case  from  a  certain 
fng  the  tree  that"  I  rural  community  in  his  county  and 
have  made  in  the  congratulated  that  group  that  it  was 
past.  A  doctor  may  still  a  community  of  functioning  homes. 

These  remarks  brought  home  to  me 
the  conviction  I  have  long  held  that  a 
farm  is  the  place  to  bring  up  children 
and  that  while  it  still  has  many  eco¬ 
nomic  and  some  social  and  educational 
disadvantages  these  are  more  than  off- 
set  by  the  opportunity  to  teach  honest 


bury  his  mistakes 
and  a  lawyer  gen¬ 
erally  succeeds  in 
covering  his  up. 
But  the  mistakes 
of  the  pruner  are 
recorded  upon  the 


tree  and  stare  him  work,  exemplify  good  habits  with  com- 


in  the  face  every  time  he  goes  back  to 
the  tree  and  even  grow  worse!  And 
so  as  I  go  over  the  trees  again  I  see 
the  failures  to  start  the  limbs  of  the 
framework  far  enough  apart  on  the 
main  trunk;  to  appreciate  how  the 


panionship  and  build  character.  And 
so  many  of  us  do  not  realize  it! 

The  Woodpile  as  a  Teacher 

Bringing  the  boys  and  girls  through 
from  the  period  of  dependency  to  an 


tree  would  grow  in  a  few  years  and  honest  self-reliant  independence  is  one 


the  effect  of  this  cut  or  that;  to  make 
the  cuts  clean  and  close  enough  to  the 
limb  so  that  it  would  heal  well;  to  pre¬ 
vent  weak  crotches;  and  many  more. 
Not  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Let  the 


of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the  world  any¬ 
way  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  helps 
of  the  farm  and  home.  The  woodpile 
teaches  values  and  how  they  are  creat¬ 
ed,  work  and  accomplishment,  and  at 


trees  themselves  testify  to  that.  But  the  same  time  exercises  the  muscles 


that  the  mistakes  now  stick  out  like 
sore  thumbs  to  plague  me. 

Four  Rules  We  Follow 


and  develops  useful  strength  almost 
as  well  as  an  expensive  well-equipped 
city  gymnasium.  So  I  am  glad  I  have 
a  woodpile  for  the  boy  to  work  at  be- 


We  have  just  finished  pruning  ten  fore  and  after  school.  I  am  thankful 


acres  of  Baldwins  and  Northern  Spys 
doing  what  we  think  is  a  thorough  job. 
The  average  time  to  prune  a  22-year- 
old  Baldwin  and  pile  the  brush  was 
about  forty  minutes,  while  it  took 
about  sixty -five  minutes  to  do  the  same 
for  the  average  23-year-old  Spy  which 
is  a  hard  tree  to  prune  because  of  its 
vigorous  upright  growth.  In  doing  this 
job  we  tried  to  keep  in  mind  four  es 


too  that  home  and  workshop  are  the 
same  place  for  this  permits  compan¬ 
ionship  with  the  children.  So  of  an 
evening  we  make  the  trials  of  strength 
which  the  growing  boys  demand,  to¬ 
gether,  and  play  games  and  read  by 
the  fireplace.  And  as  I  go  to  bed  and 
the  boy  locks  the  doors  and  fixes  the 
furnace  fire  I  note  with  pleasure  the 
growing  sense  of  responsibility  which 


in  these 


sential  requirements  of  good  priming  farm  life  has  taught  him.  As  I  realize 

that  he  is  acquiring  good  and  strong 
character,  the  facts  that  the  farm  does 
not  pay  as  good  wages  as  might  be 
had  in  the  city,  and  that  a  rural  com- 


which  I  stated  a  year  ago 
columns  as: 

(1)  To  help  build  a  framework  that 

will  be  strong  and  serviceable;  (2)  to  not  afford  tie 

expose  as  many  fruiting  spurs  and  A™,,.™, 


shoots  to  the  sunlight  as  possible  so  as 
to  best  utilize  the  leaves  and  develop 
the  fruits;  (3)  to  thin  the  fruit  spurs 
and  branches  so  as  to  regulate  the 
load  and  increase  the  size  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fruits;  and  (4)  to  keep  the 
tree  in  hand  as  to  spread  and  height 
so  as  to  make  it  most  convenient  to 
spray  and  harvest. 

In  building  the  framework  of  a  tree 
I  have  learned  that  it  is  all  important 
to  start  the  main  limbs  far  enough 


same  social  and  cultural  advantages  as 
the  city,  are  less  of  a  problem  and 
farming  and  farm  life  are  more  satis¬ 
fying. — Hilton,  N.  1L,  Feb.  15,  1930. 


N.  Y.  Market  Truckmen 
Charge  Demurrage 

MOST  of  cror  readers  will  recall  the 
threatened  strike  of  truck  drivers  in 
the  New  Yolk  City  market  section  last 


,,  ,  ,  ,  fall  Truck  owners  all  paid  for  delivery 

apart  on  the  mam  trunk  to  prevent  p.nrriTniR,,jnr,  men  on  a  package  basis 


crowding  and  bad  crotches.  If  this  has 
not  been  done  later  priming  should  be 


and  due  to  congestion  and  .  lack  of  space 
a  custom  has  grown  up  of  delaying  the 


directed  to  subordinating  these  branch-  unJoading  of  trucks  for  a  considerable 
es  to  their  parents  and  to  avoiding  Qf  time.  When  truck  drivers  asked 

acute  angle  crotches  of  hmbs  of  ap-  *  -  ■ 

proximately  equal  size.  It  is  a  good 


for  higher  wages  last  fall,  the  first 
thought  of  truck  owners  was  to  pass  on 


plan  also  to  avoid  too  many  their  increased  cost  to  upstate  farmers 

branches  in  the  tree  as  -hey  ,^°  a  committee  appointed  through  the  co¬ 

make  a  crowded  woody  and  shaded  in¬ 
terior. 

Letting  in  the  Light 

I  always  tell  the  men  to  thin  the 
tops  especially  well  to  let  plenty  of 
light  into  the  middle  and  lower  branch 


operation  of  Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  and  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  pro¬ 
posed  that  instead,  truck  owners  charge 
a  demurrage  rate  to  commission  men.  We 


es.  This  not  only  makes  for  size  and  learned  that  on  February  17,  the  truck- 
color  of  fruits  hut  prevents  the  “shad¬ 
ing  off”  of  interior  and  lower  limbs.  I 


men’s  association  put  into  effect  a  demur¬ 
rage  charge  of  $1.50  per  hour  where 


try  too  remember  too,  that  nature  is  trucjES  fai-|  to  be  unloaded  promptly.  This 
usually  prodigal  with  bloom  and  fruit  undoubtedly  tend  to  speed  up  handl- 

when  weather  does  not  interfere  and  -ng  and  resulted  in  vast  savings  for 
thin  out  the  bearing  branches  well,  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  New  York 
More-  and  more  I  am  impressed  with  and  adjoining  states. 
the  fact  that  good  pruning  is  the  first  u 

important  step  to  growing  good  fruit.  . _ _  and 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  All  pruning  Study  the  catalogues  of  farrr\  f  . 
should  be  done  by  April  1st  at  least  garden  seed,  and  place  orders  ea  y 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  first  rush  of  the  y®ar  s  seed  supply  while 
spring.  stocks  are  complete. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  prominent  *  *  * 

district  attorney  say  that  insofar  as  Do  not  buy  the  so-called  cheap  seed, 
there  are  any  typical  major  causes  of  it  is  the  most  expensive  in  the  end. 


ANNOUNCING  NEW  FEATURES 
OF  THE  FORD  TRUCK 


/ 


RUGGED  STRENGTH  is  an  important  feature  of  the  improved  Ford  / 
chassis.  Many  parts  are  of  new  design.  For  example,  the  front  axle, 
which  is  a  chrome-alloy  forging,  is  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  formerly. 
The  front  spring  is  heavier,  with  wider  leaves.  Front  radius-rod  is 
heavier,  and  king-pins,  thrust  bearings  and  wheel  bearings  are  larger. 

The  rear  construction  is  also  improved".  It  has  a  spiral  bevel  gear 
of  special  Ford  truck  design,  with  straddle-mounted  pinion.  The 
housing  is  of  exceptionally  strong  construction.  The  axle  shafts  are 
heavier  than  formerly,  and  because  of  the  three-quarter  floating 
design  of  axle  construction,  they  serve  only  to  turn  the  wheels,  with¬ 
out  carrying  any  of  the  weight  of  truck  or  load. 

A  feature  of  the  improved  Ford  truck  is  the  new  4-speed  trans¬ 
mission,  which  provides  abundant  power  for  moving  capacity  loads, 
and  ample  speed  where  time  saved  is  an  important  factor. 

Brakes  on  the  front  wheels  have  been  enlarged  to  the  same  size 
as  those  on  the  rear  wheels,  providing  increased  braking  area  and 
a  high  degree  of  safety. 

The  four-cylinder  engine  of  the  Ford  truck  develops  40  horse¬ 
power  at  moderate  speed.  This  means  that  nearly  its  full  power 
becomes  available  without  the  need  for  excessive  speed.  Especially 
important  to  the  reliability  of  the  engine  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
electrical,  ignition,  cooling,  lubrication  and  fuel  systems. 

Other  chassis  features,  many  of  which  are  unusual  in  a  truck  of 
such  low  price,  are  the  cantilever  rear  springs;  the  torque-tube  drive; 
and  the  dual  rear  wheels  at  small  additional  cost,  making  possible 
the  use  of  balloon  tires  the  same  size  throughout,  so  that  all  six 
steel  disc  wheels  and  tires  are  interchangeable  all  around. 

You  can  inspect  the  unproved  Ford  truck,  today,  at  the  showroom 
of  your  Ford  dealer* 


V  4-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 

A  wide,  flexible  power  range 

V  NEW 
SPIRAL  BEVEL 
GEAR  REAR  AXLE 

Rugged  strength  and  long  life 

V  LARGER 
BRAKES 

Providing  a  greater  degree  of  safety 

V  NEW 
FRONT  AXLE 
AND  SPRING 

Front  construction  unusually  sturdy 
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WILL  YOUR  HARVEST  BE  "FANCY”  FRUIT? 
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Every  Spraying  Counts 

FOR  PEACHES:  At  Blossom  time  spray  your  peach  trees  with  “Dritomic” 
Sulphur  or  with  “Fungi”  Dust.  It  will  pay  you  in  protecting  against 
brown  rot  losses  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  discouraging  the 
Oriental  Peach  Moth. 

FOR  APPLES :  Now’s  the  time  to  control  scab.  Get  rid  of  last 
year’s  hang-over  infection  first.  Plow  under  the  fallen 
leaves  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  Then— when  the 
trees  are  showing  green — gave  the  orchard  a  thorough 
spraying  with  “Orchard  Brand”  Oil  Emulsion 
or  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


Have  you  a 
19S0  copy 
of  "Cash 
Crops?” 

Ask  us  to 

undone. 


STANDARDIZE  ON  "ORCHARD  BRAND” 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Calcium  Arsenate  Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur  Bordeaux  Mixture  Fungi  Dust 
ASP  Dust  85-15  Dust  90-10  Dust 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  BRAND 

_  &v-U4 . 

SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


Quality 

fruit 

commands  a 
readier 
market  and 
a  higher 
price! 


GCI -68 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 


Insist 


‘OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  BOX  C  ,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


O0er  lor 

Spring  Planting — 

Apple,  Peach,  Peas, 

_  Plum  and  Cherry 

r*l  Trees  in  large  assort  - 
(U*  ment.  AH  of  the  new 
and  standard  commercial 
varieties  Grape  Vines, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry  & 
Blackberry  Plante;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias ; 
Beautiful  Everblooming 
„  Roses  in  large  assortment. 

Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  commercial  or- 
ehardists  in  the  East.  AU  varieties  propagated  from 
select  orchard  bearing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog 
in  colors  now  ready.  It  is  free — write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  Ed’rincess  Anne.Kd. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert.  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Boses  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BEBT  BAKER,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


.$1.75  per  100;  1000,  $10.00 

4.50  per  1000;  5000,  20.00 

5.50  per  1000;  5000,  25.00 


MASTODON 
PREMIER  . . 

CHESAPEAKE -  - 

Healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name  plants,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  20  selected 
varieties.  Money  saving  catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it 
before  buying.  M.  S.  PBYOB,  B-18.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


fruit  trees 
grape  vines 
berry  plants 

Flowering  SHRUBS 
Wd  BOSE  BUSHES 

r  APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Bed,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet. 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta.  Hale.  Rochester,  South  Haven  Tel.  St. 
John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet.  15c 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants,  25c  each. 

Berries  large,  firm,  duality  good,  very 
'  «  productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 

• _ • _ _  , .  a  O  ..  v, «,  n 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cal.  30,  REDUCED  to  $16.50 


8%  pounds.  43  inches  long.  24-inch  barrel, 
offered  assembled  and  refinished,  without  bay¬ 
onet  at  reduced  price,  $16.50.  Ball  cartridges  S3.50 
per  100.  Illustrated  catalog,  380  pages,  Army-Navy 
equipment,  mailed  for  50  cents.  NEW  circular  for  2c 
stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  501  B’way.N.Y.C. 


JJ1  OUULU  IP,  X  i  vuixj, 

I  itn'Jt  A1"  price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
rn*’_^rt j«v  Our  plants  come  direct  from  origina- 
-®  t Reeves.  Canadian 


tor’s  farm.  Prof. 
Horticulturist. 


Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

“The  Home  of  Cood 
Nursery 


With  the  A. A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Virus  Diseases  of 
Raspberries 

“What  is  meant  by  virus  diseases  of 
raspberries,  and  is  there  any  way  that 
these  diseases  can  be  controlled?” — W.R., 
New  York. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  diseases 
collectively  spoken  of  as  virus  dis¬ 
eases.  Up  to  date,  the  exact  cause  of 
these  diseases  has  not  been  determin¬ 
ed.  There  appears  to  he  no  parasite 
involved,  yet  a  healthy  plant  can  be¬ 
come  infected  by  one  which  is  diseased. 
Among  these  various  diseases  is  Mosaic, 
which  appears  as  a  molding  of  the 
leaves  and  a  dwarfing  of  the  cane  and 
Streak  of  black  and  purple  raspberries. 
The  only  control  that  has  been  develop¬ 
ed  is  to  plant  resistent  varieties,  such 
as  Herbert,  Latham  and  Plum  Farmer, 
and  to  buy  only  certified  stock  from 
disease-free  fields.  Certified  stock 
means  that  the  fields  have  been  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  on  plant  diseases 
and  that  all  infected  plants  have  been 
taken  out  and  destroyed. 
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Saltpeter  Treatment  for 
Stumps  No  Good 

EVERY  few  weeks  there  bobs  up  the 
old  chestnut  about  how  to  treat 
green  stumps  with  saltpeter  so  they 
will  bum  out  clear  down  to  the  roots 
the  next  season.  The  plan  usually 
given  is  to  bore  about  an  inch  hole  12 
inches  deep  in  the  top  of  the  stump, 
put  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  saltpeter, 
fill  the  hole  nearly  full  of  water,  then 
drive  in  a  wooden  plug  rather  tightly. 
The  next  summer  the  plug  is  removed, 
the  hole  filled  with  kerosene,  and  then 
set  fire  to,  the  stump  being  supposed 
to  burn  out  clear  below  the  plow  line. 
Beautiful  idea  if  it  would  only  work; 
but  my  observation  and  that  of  land 
clearing  experts  who  have  tried  it 
agree  that  so  far  as  can  be  determined, 
the  saltpeter  treated  stumps  bum  out 
just  exactly  as  neighboring  stumps  do 
which  have  not  been  treated. — I.W.D. 


Pruning  Red  Raspberries 

“How  should  red  raspberries  be 
pruned?”  D.C.,  New  York. 

AS  SOON  as  the  crop  is  harvested, 
the  old  canes  should  he  cut  out  and 
burned.  They  are  of  no  further  use  to 
the  plant,  and  burning  them  will  help 
to  control  certain  diseases.  The  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  some  of  the  weaker  canes 
should  be  thinned  out  and  those  that 
are  left  should  be  headed  back,  leav¬ 
ing  about  ten  canes  to  every  four  feet 
of  row.  The  new  shoots  coming  up 
should  not  be  cut  back  in  the  early 
summer,  as  this  will  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  week  laterals  which  are  not 
very  productive  and  are  often  winter 
killed  the  following  season. 


Orchards  and  Small  Fruit 
Culture 

ANEW  book  just  ofE  the  press  will 
be  of  interest  to  orchardists  and 
growers  of  small  fruits.  The  book  is 
“Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture”, 
by  E.  C.  Auchter  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  College  and  H.  B.  Knapp,  who  is 
director  of  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture  of  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

The  book  covers  the  ordinary  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  culture  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits 
in  a  thorough  manner  and  although 
the  hook  was  designed  primarily  for  a 
textbook,  anyone  who  is  engaged  in 
growing  these  fruits  will  find  it  a  very 
valuable  reference  source.  The  book  is 
published  by  John  Wiley  &  Son,  440 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  and  the 
list  price  is  $5.00. 


Apple  trees  planted  forty  feet  apart 
yielded  forty-three  bushels  more  fruit 
to  the  acre  than  trees  spaced  thirty 
feet  apart. 


QUALITY  TREES 

AT  REDUCED 
PRICES 

Prices  greatly  reduced 
in  celebration  of  our 
Golden  Anniversary 
Year — 50  years  of  con¬ 
scientious  service. 

Buy  direct  of  long-es¬ 
tablished  nursery  with 
nation-wide  reputation 
for  giving  quality  plus 
low  prices.  Save  agent’s 
commissions  and  avoid 
mistakes. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  with  complete  as¬ 
sortment  of  trees, 
bushes,  plants  and 
vines  illustrated  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  Colors — tells  how, 
where,  when  and  what 
to  plant. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

347  Cherry  Ste,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  receive 
our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves  you 
money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  seU  direct  to 
you.  Our  true-to-name  stock  is 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today. 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  C0-, 

Box  9001  Rockfall,  Coon. 


APPLE  TREES,  25c;  PEACH,  15c. 

Weigelias  and  Deutzias.  15c.  Spirea  Vanhouttei,  10e; 
12  $1.00.  Catalog  free.  MALTA  NURSERY,  Malta.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries— -the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
—Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

1 70  W  est  M  arket  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


If  You  Know  This 
Orchard,  Show 
Them  This  Ad. 


Some  disk  harrows  can’t  work  in  certain  sections  of 
Pennsylvania — rocks  and  stones  and  limestone  gravel 
soil  wear  them  out  too  soon. 

We’ve  been  told  about  a  certain  400-acre  orchard  in 
York  County  that  has  given  up  disks  because  they  can't 
stand  the  gaff.  A  single  season’s  work  and  they’re  a 
complete  wreck. 

This  orchard  should  use  Clark  “Cutaway"  disk 
harrows. 

For  Clark  “Cutaway”  disks  are  tough.  They’re  made 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp. 

Forged  edge  disks  found  only  on  genuine  Clark 
"Cutaway”  Harrows  and  Plows  stay  sharp  longer. 
They  won’t  crack  or  break  even  in  stony  soil. 

They’re  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Any 
disk  that  cracks  or  breaks  or  becomes  unserviceable 
from  any  cause  during  that  time  will  be  replaced  FREE. 
And  you  are  the  judge. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  describes  the 
complete  line  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  tillage  tools  and 
shows  the  type  of  disk  harrows  that  have  given  from 
IP  to  40  years  of  service.  FREE  book.  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage,”  also  sent. 


Clarlc 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or  solid  disks  of 
cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  and 

- -  forged  sharp  for  better  work 

and  longer  wear.  Unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years- 
Reversible  gangs.  Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  o 
machine.  Made  with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work. 
Mail  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The  iron 
and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

70  Main  Street.  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book. 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 


Name 


Address 
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Seeing  Is  Believing 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


the  eggs.  The  dealer  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  cup  flats.  Excelsior 
pads  he  said  were  good  for  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  side  but  two  cup  flats 
back  to  back  will  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  Newspapers  or  loose  excel¬ 
sior  should  never  be  used. 

In  nailing  up  cases  we  were  advised 
to  use  as  few  nails  as  possible  and  still 
put  the  lid  on  tight.  Cases  should  be 
wired  on  three  sides  but  not  on  top.  It 
takes  time  to  get  wire  off  the  lid  and 
time  is  money  on  the  New  York 
market. 

It  was  recommended  that  all  eggs  of 
one  size  and  color  be  placed  together 
and  that  the  number  of  dozens  of  each 
kind  be  marked  on  the  crate  or  ship¬ 
ping  tag.  The  market  recognizes  three 
general  grades:  pullets,  19  to  20  ozs. 
per  dozen;  medium,  21  to  23  ozs.  and 
large,  over  23  ozs.  per  dozen.  Unusually 
large  or  odd  shaped  eggs  should  be 
kept  at  home. 

Visit  League  Offices 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
Inc.  at  11  West  42nd  Street  our  party 
met  Mr.  Coulter,  Director  for  Jefferson 
and  Lewis  Counties  who  told  us  that 
we  would  see  more  of  New  York  in  our 
short  visit  than  he  had  seen  in  the 
seven  years  that  he  had  served  as  a 
director.  This  reminds  us  of  the  times 
our  city  cousins  come  to  visit  us.  They 
want  to  see  places  of  interest  that  we 
have  lived  near  for  years,  but  occupied 
with  our  daily  tasks,  have  never  visited. 

At  the  West  Side  Stock  Yards  at 
41st  Street  and  11th  Avenue  we  saw 
sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  which  were  held 
for  slaughter.  This  yard  handles  from 
3,000  to  4,000  hogs  per  day  and  around 
2,000  calves.  The  same  company  has 
three  other  yards  in  the  city.  Later  we 
visited  the  United  Dressed  Beef  Co.  at 
44th  St.  and  First  Ave.  where  steers 
and  calves  were  being  slaughtered  for 
the  Kosher  trade.  We  saw  that  only 
the  heads  and  vital  organs  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  examined  by  the  veterin¬ 
arians  for  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in¬ 
fection.  This  explains  why  T.B.  react¬ 
ors  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
are  sometimes  reported  as  no  lesion 
cases. 

Every  Man  to  His  Trade 

The  Jewish,  Italian  and  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple  want  their  poultry  fresh  killed.  This 
is  one  reason  why  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  New  York’s  poultry  supply  is  shipped 
alive.  Much  of  the  live  poultry  arrives 
from  the  west  in  freight  cars.  At  the 
60th  Street  poultry  yards  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  we  saw  several 
poultry  cars  each  containing  around 
4,000  fowls.  As  many  as  70  Of  these 
cars  have  been  unloaded  in  one  day. 

In  transit  the  fowls  are  fed  and 
watered  by  a  caretaker  who  has  an 
apartment  of  his  own  in  the  center  of 
the  car.  A  carload  of  poultry  will  gain 
or  lose  as  much  as  500  lbs.  during  the 
trip.  They  maintain  their  weight  on  an 
average.  The  car  which  we  visited  had 
just  arrived  from  Oklahoma  and  was 
five  days  on  the  road.  Cars  are  sent 
back  to  Buffalo  where  they  are 


thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  and 
then  sealed.  The  attendant  visits  a  com¬ 
bined  tailor,  laundry,  barber  and  bath 
establishment  after  which  he  returns 
home  in  a  regular  passenger  train. 

The  poultry  is  unloaded  from  the 
cars  into  wooden  coops  by  a  rough  and 
ready  class  of  specialists  known  as 
“chicken  pullers.”  The  coops  are  owned 
and  kept  in  repair  by  a  company  who 
rent  them  out  to  the  poultry  dealers. 
Thus  we  saw  how  specialization  has 
entered  all  trades  and  industries. 

Two  commission  houses  which 
specialize  in  dressed  veal  were  visited 
in  the  West  Washington  Street  Market. 
Here  we  learned  how  calves  should  be 
dressed  to  bring  the  best  prices.  It  was 
very  apparent  that  careless  or  im¬ 
proper  preparation  of  the  carcass  by 
the  shipper  is  often  the  cause  of  unsat¬ 
isfactory  prices.  The  butchers  who  buy 
of  the  commission  men  will  not  pay  top 
prices  for  dirty  or  poorly  dressed  veal. 

One  of  the  commission  men  who  has 
been  in  business  over  40  years  told  us 
that  sometimes  when  he  had  written 
to  shippers  explaining  how  they  should 
prepare  their  veal  to  bring  a  better 
price  some  had  replied,  “If  you  don’t 
like  the  way  I  dress  my  stock,  I  can 
ship  it  to  somebody  else.”  This  taught 
us  that  commission  men  have  their 
troubles  as  well  as  farmers  and  that 
many  producers  would  gain  much  by 
the  kind  of  education  in  marketing  that 
they  get  on  a  Farm  Bureau  Marketing 
trip.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance 
of  produce  from  different  shippers  is 
very  convincing. 

Gold  Piled  Like  Steve  Wood 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
visited  was  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York.  In  a  vault  80  feet  below 
the  street  level  we  saw  bars  of  gold 
piled  up  like  sticks  in  the  woodshed. 
It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  will  ever 
break  into  this  vault.  On  the  outside 
is  a  wall  of  solid  concrete  10  feet  thick. 
Then  there  is  a  guarded  passage,  with 
no  outside  entrance,  between  this  wail 
and  a  4  foot  wall  of  brick  immediately 
surrounding  the  vault.  At  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building  sits  a  guard 
with  a  machine  gun.  Armed  guards  are 
present  in  all  rooms  and  passage  ways. 

Men  and  girls  were  seen  at  machines 
counting  currency  and  paper  money. 
Sacks  of  pennies  amounting  to  $50 
were  on  a  truck  ready  for  shipment. 
We  were  surprised  at  the  weight  of  one 
of  these  sacks.  Well  guarded  armored 
trucks  carry  money  to  and  from  the 
Bank.  Each  day  from  $40,000  to  $50,000 
are  sent  by  airmail  to  Cleveland  and  to 
Chicago.  This  leaves  the  airport  in  New 
Jersey  late  in  the  afternoon  and  ar¬ 
rives  at  its  destination  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  so  there  is  ,no  loss  in  interest 
money. 

See  Milk  from  Home 

The  unloading  of  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Co.  tank  car  from  Lowville  was  wit¬ 
nessed  at  around  1  A.M.  Thursday 
morning  at  the  130th  Street  yards  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The 
milk  is  piped  into  a  tank  truck  which 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Thousands  of  feeders  have  found  that  Larro  is  the 
one  feed  that  makes  a  ", ringer  every  time"  in 
profit  over  feed  cost. 


Dairymen  who  feed  Larro  sometimes  try  cheaper  feeds 
hoping  for  good  results.  They  may  get  good  results 
temporarily — but  when  milk  production  starts  falling 
—when  the  cows  go  off-feed — constipation  or  udder 
trouble  set  in,  they  quickly  come  back  to  Larro. 

They  know  that  Larro  keeps  their  cows  in  the  pink  of 
health  and  condition — and  that  it  gives  them  the  high¬ 
est  profit  over  feed  cost. 

T.  J.  Grace  &  Son,  Rutland,  Vermont,  say: 


"Have  used  Larro  seven  years.  Fully  convinced  it  made 
more  profit  for  us  than  any  other  feed  we  could  have 
used  .  .  .  Have  tried  other  rations  but  always  come  back 
to  Larro.  Our  herd  has  been  free  from  udder  trouble 
and  off  feed  condition  .  .  .  We  attribute  this  to  your 
safe  and  uniform  feed.” 

The  exact  balance  of  ingredients  required  to  produce 
the  highest  profit  over  feed  cost  has  been  proved  by 
years  of  tests  at  the  Larro  Research  Farm  ...  at  the 
Larro  Mill  that  balance  of  ingredients  is  accurately  main¬ 
tained  by  an  exclusive  Larro  process . . .  Each  bag  of 
Larro  is  uniform  in  analysis,  texture  and  feeding  value. 

Try  Larro  and  you  will  know  why  it  gets  a  "ringer 
every  time"*  Your  Larro  dealer  keeps  a  fresh  supply 
on  hand. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO„  DETROIT,  MICH. 


arret 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour  for  -  Bread  »  Biscuits  -  Cakes  -  Pies 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 
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HOW  do  your  y 

Fruit  ana  Truck  Crops  | 
say  GOOD-BYE?  | 


WHEN  your  truck  and  your  fruits  leave  your  place, 
how  do  they  look?  Are  they  firm,  big,  healthy ...  or 
pale  and  half-starved?  There  is  one  sure  way  to  send  to 
market  fruit  and  vegetables  you  are  proud  of  . . .  proud  as 
they  leave  . . .  prouder  still  when  you  get  your  check. 

Feed  your  crops  with  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  the  world’s 
only  natural  nitrate  nitrogen.  This  nitrate  fertilizer  is  the 
proven  quick-acting  nitrogen.  It  is  not  synthetic — not  arti¬ 
ficial.  Chilean  Nitrate  gives  your  crops  new  strength  and 
life.  Greatly  increases  yield. 

Thousands  of  successful  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  use 
it  and  you  should  too.  It  returns  the  money  you  put  into  it 
many  times  over. 

FREE— a  new  fertilizer  booh 

Our  new  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Your  Crops,”  gives 
valuable  information  about  fertilizing  fruit  and  truck  crops.  Write 
for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address  written  on  the  margin. 

A ,  Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


How  to  Grow  Rhubarb 


GROW  rhubarb  from  root  cuttings. 

Your  seedsman  sells  them,  but  per¬ 
haps  some  neighbor  will  give  you  a 
few.  Linnaeus  and  Victoria  are  recom¬ 
mended  varieties.  Linnaeus  is  the  red 
variety  sometimes  called  Strawberry 
rhubarb.  Fertilize  the  ground  first  with 
plenty  of  manure  or  a  good  garden  fer¬ 
tilizer  worked  into  the  soil  at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  for  every  four  plants. 

The  roots  should  be  covered  four 
inches  deep,  two  or  three  feet  apart  in 
the  row  and  the  next  row  four  feet  off, 
if  you  have  more  than  one  row.  Fertil¬ 
ize  every  year  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Keep  weeds  and  grass  out.  Break  off 
flower  stalks  if  they  start.  It  is  best 
not  to  pull  leaves  the  first  two  years. 


Proper  Placing  of  Fertilizer 
Aids  Crops 

INCREASED  returns  from  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  are  practically  sure 
when  the  material  is  applied  in  drill 
rows,  or  deposited  in  hills  with  corn. 
This  is  the  finding  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fertilizer  Application  which 
has  just  issued  a  report  of  their  tests 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

When  fertilizer  is  placed  in  hills  the 
distributing  machine  is  an  attachment 
on  the  ordinary  corn  planter.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  point  which  the  Wisconsin  test 
revealed  is  that  there  are  two  positions 
in  which  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
material.  These  are  at  both  sides  of 
the  hill,  or  in  an  arc  or  oval  over  the 
seed.  This  is  important  because  the 
commercial  product  should  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  corn  kernels. 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  18-G 
1830*1930— An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


(Wi 

Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  recently  by  experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay 
much  better.  We  specialize  in  seeds  of  these  improved  strains. 
Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  progressive  farmer  should 

read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. _ _  .  .  r  _  ...  v 

K.  C  LIVERMORE,  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CORN  OATS  BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Farms 

OVER  1,000  ACRES 

Headquarters  For  Farm  Seeds 

The  highest  grade  obtainable 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  GRASS  SEEDS,  99.50% 
purity  or  better  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

SEED  OATS,  Heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Century, 
average  weight  around  40  lbs.  Purity  99.15%),  Ger¬ 
mination  99%)  thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded  at 
$1.00  a  bushel.  Bags  free  of  course. 

SEED  CORN,  Yellow  Flint,  Sweepstakes,  Lancaster 
County  Sure  Crop,  Cornell  11  Golden  Glow,  Early 
Yellow  Dent,  Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  Big 
Red  Dent  and  White  Cap  Dent,  average  germination 
way  above  90%  and  several  kinds  as  low  as  $2.00 
a  bushel.  Bags  free  certainly.  Why  pay  more? 

BARLEY,  PEAS,  SPRING  WHEAT,  SOY  BEANS, 
BUCKWHEAT,  etc. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  RUSSETS,  Ohios, 
Cobblers,  Rose,  Manistees,  Moneymakers,  Raleighs, 
Carmans,*  Rurals,  Mountains,  No.  9  in  any  quantity 
from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

Be  thrifty.  Buy  direct  from  our  Farm  Seed  Houses  to 

your  Farm  and  save  money.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed 

Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  Free.  Use  the  coupon 

below  or  a  Postal  Card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  of . 


Name 
Address  . 


How  to  Grow  Sweet  Clover 

Lime — Sweet  clover  requires  plenty 
of  lime.  It  is  not  usually  advised  that 
the  crop  be  grown  where  more  than 
two  tons  of  limestone  per  acre  are 
needed  to  sweeten  the  soil. 

Varieties — Biennial  white  blossom  is 
the  only  variety  of  sweet  clover  ad¬ 
vised  for  New  York  State. 

Inoculation — Unless  alfalfa  or  sweet 
clover  has  been  grown  on  the  land,  the 
seed  should  be  inoculated  before  plant¬ 
ing. 

How  to  seed — Sweet  clover  can  he 
seeded  in  winter  wheat  or  rye  by  seed¬ 
ing  two  or  three  pounds  of  inoculated 
seed  when  the  grain  is  put  in  and  by 
broadcasting  additional  seed  after  the 
ground  freezes  up  any  time  before 
March  15.  Scarified  seed  may  be  put 
on  in  the  spring  about  the  same  time 
that  red  clover  is  seeded.  When  seeded 
with  spring  grains,  only  scarified  seed 
should  be  used.  A  firm  seed  bed  is  im¬ 
portant  and  from  18  to  20  pounds  of 
clean  hulled  seed  per  acre  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Fertilizers — Superphosphate  on  the 
grain  crop  at  the  rate  of  200  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  is  recommended. 


Lime  for  Onions 

“I  want  to  know  about  the  use  of  lime 
on  black  muck  land  for  onions  and  let¬ 
tuce.  We  have  noticed  that  onions  from 
seed  have  blighted  or  shown  effect  of 
smut.  So  many  at  extra  expense  have 
been  planting  onions  sets.  I  am  thinking 
of  growing  onions  or  lettuce  on  a  piece 
of  black  dirt  next  year,  part  of  which 
has  not  raised  a  crop  except  weeds, 
where  I  notice  pink  clover  has  come  in 
without  sowing  any  seed.  This  land  will 
be  plowed  later  after  mowing  it,  and  kept 
harrowed.  If  I  sow  lime  expect  to  sow  it 
by  hand.  How  much  do  I  sow  on  an 
acre?  Which  kind  of  lime  would  be  best 
for  this  muck  soil  and  will  lime  be  good 
for  onions  and  lettuce  on  this  soil?” 

I  WOULD  suggest  that  you  write  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass,  for 
their  Bulletin  No.  237  entitled,  “Lim¬ 
ing  Onions”  which  I  think  will  be  of 
service  to  you.  I  would  not  consider 
it  advisable  for  you  to  undertake  any 
treatment  until  you  find  out  the  ap¬ 
proximate  reaction  of  your  soil.  Lime 


NEW  foreiess 

CARROTS 


Carrots  are  easily  grown— are 
health-building— rich  in  vitamines 
—they  can  be  served  in  many 
appetizing  ways. 

Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual 

with  over  400  true -to -nature  illustra¬ 
tions— 28  pages  in  natural  colors— lists 
hundreds  of  famous  Isbell  specialties— 

guotes  direct -from -grower  prices  on 
eld,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Write 
for  it  today — ITS  FREE. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  GROWERS 

178  Mechanics  St.  (58)  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Potato 


Increases  Yield— Lotvers 

Pa-m  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  and  team 
Pays  lor  ttseu  many  distance  or  depth,  drops 

opens  furrow,  drops  seen  any  *:  An* 

fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  5****££ 
USSr  More  accurate,  dependable^  than 

hand  planting.  Fnrrow  OP?113 
MghtDoe,  not  injure  «ed. 

repairs.  Sires  for  1  or  2  rows.  Pro Tfil ™ 
uncertain  labor  and  aoaaon.  Investigate  Won. 

M  ^  Write  for  Catalog  u 

'  In  Stock 
Near 
You 


SEED 
BOOK. 

DO  you  want  this  year’s  gar¬ 
den  to  be  your  best?  Then 
let  Maule’s  Seed  Book  guide  you 
to  outstanding  achievement. 
It  will  help  you  in  planning,  se¬ 
lection,  planting,  and  growing. 
Back  of  Maule’s  Super-Quality 
Seeds  is  a  53-year  record  of  de¬ 
pendability.  Maule  Seeds  are 
Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile,  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  When  you  plant  Maule 
Seeds  you  Plant  SUCCESS.  Get  our 
Book  NOW:  a  postcard  brings  it. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATORS 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40%  uses  all  waste  heat. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  m  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn  Bearded, 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  ..  .. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 
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is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
onions  in  case  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
is  high.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
would  be  no  advantage  and  possibly 
some  harm  in  making  it  too  nearly 
alkaline.  Muck  lands  vary  widely  in 
reaction,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  de¬ 
termination  for  your  own  land.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  get  in  touch 
with  your  county  agent  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  glad  to  make  determinations 
for  you  or  could  help  you  take  samples 
to  send  to  the  Agronomy  Department, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  parti¬ 
cular  relation  between  the  liming  of 
soil  and  smut.  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  a  Cornell  Service  Letter  on  the 
control  of  this  disease.  The  formalin 
drip  method  of  control  has  proved 
most  effective. — Paul  Work. 


How  Much  Cultivation? 

Is  there  any  connection  between  the 
number  of  times  a  crop  is  cultivated  and 
the  yield  of  the  crop? — R.R.,  New  York. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  big  emphasis  was 
placed  on  forming  a  dust  mulch 
which,  it  was  claimed,  would  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  soil  moisture. 
Authorities  now  agree  that  the  crop 
should  be  cultivated  only  often  enough 
to  control  weeds.  Cultivation  adds  to 
the  expense  of  growing  the  crop  and 
where  a  good  weed  control  program  is 
followed  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
should  be  necessary  to  cultivate  a  crop 
such  as  corn  more  than  three  or  four 
times.  Often,  a  little  time  spent  in 
tilling  the  seed  bed  before  the  crop  is 
planted  will  do  more  good  than  several 
cultivations  after  the  crop  has  started 
to  grow. 


Seeing  Is  Believing 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 

carries  it  to  one  of  the  distributing 
plants  of  the  Company.  Only  two  men 
are  needed  in  unloading  the  tank  car. 
This  car  contains  two  tanks  each  of 
which  holds  300  cans  of  milk.  The 
tanks  are  so  thoroughly  insulated  that 
even  in  summer  when  the  temperature 
is  90  degrees  in  the  shade  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk  will  not  rise  2  degrees 
in  a  trip  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Each 
tank  car  represents  an  investment  of 
over  $15,000  but  they  are  a  great  labor 
saver  and  an  improved  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  quality  of  milk.  The  Shef¬ 
field  Company  has  34  of  these  cars  at 
present  and  will  soon  have  more.  Tank 
cars  from  Croghan  and  from  Canton 
were  seen  also.  The  milk  train  from 
Lewis  County  arrives  in  New  York  be¬ 
tween  10:30  and  11  P.M. 

Milk,  hot  coffee,  rolls  and  doughnuts 
were  served  to  us  at  the  Bronx  plant 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  where 
we  arrived  at  about  2  A.M.  Here  we 
saw  all  the  operations  from  the  arrival 
of  the  milk  from  the  milk  trains  to  its 
delivery  in  bottles  to  the  milk  wagons. 
It  is  a  fascinating  sight  to  watch  the 
lines  of  bottles  passing  through  the 
filling  and  capping  machines  and  on  to 
the  constantly  moving  lines  of  crates. 
Everything  is  spick  and  span. 

Horses  are  used  for  all  short  routes 
as  they  are  more  economical  than  autos 
for  this  purpose.  The  Sheffield  Farms 
Company  has  2500  wagons  which  de¬ 
liver  from  its  several  plants  in  the  City. 
Each  driver  delivers  around  300  quarts 
of  milk. 

Other  places  of  interest  which  we 
visited  were  the  warehouses  of  the 
Merchants  Refrigerator  Co.,  the  Erie 
Produce  Terminal,  the  Orchard  St.' 
Pushcart  Market,  the  offices  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  the 
Aquarium  at  Battery  Park,  Chinatown, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Wanamakers  Store.  We  saw  the 
new  Chrysler  Building  which  is  the  tall¬ 
est  building  in  the  world.  It  is  1050  feet 
high.  We  were  told  that  a  new  building 
is  soon  to  be  erected  which  will  be  1250 
feet  high.  What’s  the  use  ?  Someone 
will  build  a  higher  one. 

^  We  returned  on  train  No.  1 — “Day 
Coach  De  Luxe” — which  is  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  train  for  anyone  wishing  to 
return  from  New  York  to  Lewis  County 
points  in  the  daytime. 

This  was  a  very  interesting  and  in- 


Complete  corn  culture 

— without  the  use  of  horses 

This  graphic  series  of  actual  photos  shows  the  new  Rumely  Do  All  Tractor 
performing  every  operation  in  the  preparing  of  soil  — 
seeding  and  cultivating  —  also  sample  of  corn  so  produced 


poAll 


TRACTOR 


A  Do  All  draws  a  two-bottom  14* 
plow  over  5  to  8  acres  a  day. 
Cultivates  from  25  to  40  acres 
per  day. Harrows  60  to  100  acres; 
seeds  50  to  100  acres;  or  plants 
25  to  50  acres.  Handles  any  hay 
tool,  pulls  medium-size  silo  filler 
or  a  22 -inch  thresher.  Comes  in  a 
46 -inch  tread,  non  -  convertible 
unit,  or  in  treads  up  to  87  inches, 
convertible  for  cultivation  of  all 
row  crops. 

Use  the  coupon  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  Advance-Rumely  Thresher 
Co.,  Inc.,  LaPorte,  Indiana;  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.. 


|  |  OilPuIl  Tractors. 

I  j  DoAll  Convertible 
Tractors. 

I  I  DoAll  46-inch  Tread 
4- Wheel  Tractors. 

|  1  Grain  Threshers. 

|  |  Rice  Threshers. 


ADVANCE -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  CO,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Serviced  through  30  Branches  and  Warehouses. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  describing  the  items  checked. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _  _  _  _ 


|  |  Husker-Shredders. 

I  I  Bean  and  Pea 
1  Hullers. 

□  Silo  Fillers. 

|  |  Com  Shelters. 

|  |  Combine-Harvesters. 


EarliestTomato 


Is  Jung's 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Rinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Reas  If  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  FpFF 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  * 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  8,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals — College  inspected. 
Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASYN „INC., 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Some  choice  Green  Mountain  stock  still  available.  Vigor, 
high  yielding  quality  and  low  disease  count  characterize 
this  seed.  For  list  of  growers  and  other  information  write 

H.  L.  BAILEY,  Scc’y-Treas.,  Vt.  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers’  Association,  Bradford,  VL 


structive  trip.  As  one  of  our  number 
said,  the  better  acquaintance  and  good 
fellowship  among  the  members  of  the 
party  was  no  small  part  of  its  value. 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Hill  selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
practically  disease  free,  College  inspect¬ 
ed.  Rural  New  Yorkers  and  Heavy¬ 
weights.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today 

APPLETON  BROS.,  Ca’nandaigua,N.Y. 

If  There  is  Anything  That  Yon  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 
Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Seeds  and  "Nursery  Stocl \ 

E*np  GAY  IT  Grown  Danish  BaB 

pi  UIS,  wIJmJLfiL  Head  Cabbage  Seed  from  se- 
_  __  ______  _  lected  Heads.  Write  for  prices 

G.  R.  STAFFORD,  RtiraJ  Route  No.  3,  CORTLAND, N.Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE, 

38  PAGES,  45  ILLUSTRATIONS,  179  VARIETIES. 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different.  $1.00  postpaid. 

HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 

Michigan  Robust  Pea  Seed  Beans 

Certified  by  the  N.  Y.  Seed  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.  Grown  by  the  undersigned  in  Ontario  County. 

E.  L.  MOODY.  .  .  RUSHVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Baklias  The  Flower  Beautiful  g  specially  selected. 

asst.  $1.00;  20-J2.00  postpaid.  C.P. EARLE, 
Dahlia  Specialist  1806  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  SONS,FAIRPORT,N.Y. 

30  Big  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  f^poSt 

1930  list  free.  GEORGE  FOWLER,  FRAN  KLIN,  N.  H. 

1T4.ru  ft  —  %  _  Hollenbeck*s  Pioneer  Strain 

JP  QT  Rural  Busset  Certified  Seed 

Potatoes — only  one  tenth  per 
cent  disease.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGET,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

Dahlia  Tubei-s  ass*-  eo*ors  10  for  $i  postpaid. 

d  lUd  luuerj>  FRANK  BLUNT, Hillsdale. N.Y. 

Ip  AD  C  A  f  D  Bohemian  Horse  Radish  Roots 
*'***'*»  $10  per  1,000.  STENGLEIN 
BROS.,  Windsor  Highway,  Route  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

To  benefit  bjr  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“l  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist* 

SEED  POTATOES,  Rural  Russet.  Car 
VCUlIieU  lots  oj.  les£.  E.A.  WEEKS,  LOCKE, N.Y. 

\burCows AreWoith 


#  #  •  • 


YOU  could  cut  your  dairy  feed  down  to  hay  and 
silage/  and  still  get  a  certain  amount  of  milk. 
But  profits  come  from  getting  all  the  milk  the  cows 
can  produce. 

A  dotry  herd  working  part  time  or  producing  below 
capacity  is  like  a  factory  with  part  of  its  equipment 
idle.  If  it  pays  to  feed  cows  at  all,  it  pays  to  feed 
the  best  milk  producing  ration  obtainable. 

That  is  why  so  many  dairymen  feed  Gold  Medal 
Dairy  Ration.  It  makes  money  for  them.  The  consist¬ 
ent  quality  of  Gold  Medal  keeps  cows  in  good  shape 
for  continuous  high  production.  The  extra  milk  is 
extra  profit  every  week,  and  every  month,  consistently. 

The  Gold  Medal  "Farm-tested"  formula  is  based  on 
years  of  research  and  experimental  work.  The  ingre¬ 
dients  are  selected  and  blended  with  the  utmost 
care  and  skill,  for  Gold  Medal  Dairy  Ration  is  made 
by  the  makers  of  Gold  Medal  "Kitchen-tested"  Flour. 

Your  cows  deserve  Gold  Medal,  because  it  lets 
them  do  their  best,  and  that  means  that  you  get  a 
bigger  milk  check. 

WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Minneapolis  •  Kansas  City  -  Buffalo 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  book  entitled, 
“More  Milk-More  Money”.  This  book  was 
written  by  two  leading  dairy  authorities  and 
covers  breeding,  feeding,  sanitation,  and 
production. 


<SGdldMedal  Feeds 

why  not  now? 

"ScrnnSJested' 


COUPON 

WASHBURN  CROSBY  CO.,  Dept.  D-31—  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  book  "More  Milk — More  Money** • 
Name _ Address 

Town  State _ 

My  Feed  Dealer  is  ...  


Cost?.  0.  M-  Is*. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  8,  1930 


Witti  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Dairymen  at  Farmers’  Week 
Discuss  Long  Term 
Dairy  Program 

THE  latest  figures  on  the  dairy  sit¬ 
uation  show  3  per  cent  more  cows 
on  New  York  State  farms  on  January 
1,  1930  than  there  were  a  year  ago  and 
8  per  cent  more  yearlings.  These  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  milk  for  the  next  few  years  and  that 
prices  for  milk  may  not  reach  the  level 
which  has  been  secured  for  the  last 
few  years.  Consequently,  many  dairy¬ 
men  are  giving  attention  to  all  possible 
ways  of  cutting  down  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

Last  fall  at  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  meeting  the 
question  of  a  statewide  program  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention.  The  im¬ 
mediate  result  was  the  authorization 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  suggest  such  a 
program.  The  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  were:  Mr.  Howard  Seely  of  Goshen, 
Orange  County;  Mr.  Roy  Deuel  of  Man¬ 
lius,  Onondaga  County;  Alfred  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Franklinville,  Erie  County  and 
E.  S.  Foster  of  Ithaca,  secretary  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Following  a  meeting  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  January  a  report  suggesting 
a  tentative  program  was  mailed  to  re¬ 
presentatives  of  all  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  dairying  with  an  invitation 
to  discuss  it  at  a  meeting  at  Ithaca 
during  Farmers’  Week.  Along  with  the 
report  were  the  following  figures  on 
New  York’s  dairy  industry: 


Number  acres  of  land  devoted  to  dairy 
industry  . . . . - _ _  15 


000,000 
500,000 
980.000 
70,000 
71,000 
,000.000 
5,500  lbs. 


Number  of  dairy  cows.. 

Number  of  dairy  cattle  in  state . .  I 

Increase  of  dairy  cattle  since  1928 - 

Number  of  dairymen... 

Total  value  of  dairy  products . .'.$200 

Average  production  per  cow  in  State . 

Number  of  dairy  improvement  asso¬ 
ciation  . — . . — 

Number  of  counties  having  one  or  more 

such  associations  - - - - 

Number  of  cows  in  dairy  improvement 

associations  . - .  23,000 

Average  production  per  cow  in  asso¬ 
ciations  . —  7,770 

Per  cent  of  New  York  State  cows  on 
test  in  dairy  improvement  associations  1.9% 

Approximate  number  of  independent 

milk  producers  . - . —  30,000 

Number  of  independent  milk  plants. —  217 

Number  of  Sheffield  Producers  in  New 

York  State  - - - - -  11,000 

Number  of  League  producers  in  New 

York  State  - - - - -  30,000 

Number  of  dairy  project  county  com¬ 
mittees  . . - . — , - -  24 

The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  dairy  cows  in 
New  York  State  belong  to  dairy  im¬ 
provement  associations  and,  what  is 
probably  the  most  important  part  of 
the  program,  suggests  that  a  definite 
goal  be  set  to  get  production  records 
on  40,000  cows  by  February  1,  1931. 
The  program  was  very  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  meeting  during  Farmer’s 
Week  and  action  was  taken  to  adopt 
it.  It  was,  of  course,  realized  that  final 
results  will  depend  upon  its  support  by 
dairymen  themselves. 

Several  other  problems  were  discus¬ 
sed  including  a  plan  for  a  cattle  sale 
on  the  State  Fair  grounds  and  possible 
steps  to  be  taken  toward  controlling 
contagious  abortion.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  be  requested 
to  establish  a  central  laboratory,  pre¬ 
ferably  at  the  State  Veterinary  College, 
where  cattle  owners  may  have  blood 
samples  tested  for  bang  abortion. 


isn’t  justamatter  of  chance. 

In  the  Unadilla,  succulent, 
sweet  and  productive  si¬ 
lage  is  amatter  of  certainty. 
With  its  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  staves  and  doors,  feed 
settles  compactly  and  cures 
evenly.  And  the  heating 
and  fermenting  processes 
are  of  course  aided  by  this 
air-tight  wooden  construc¬ 
tion. 

Buy  a  Unadilla  and  know  real 
silo  service.  Write  Today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  details 
on  Cash  Discounts  for  early 
orders  and  Time  Payment  plan. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


lUl 


T 


Storm-proof! 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built 
to  last.  Patented  Storm  Proof 
Anchor  equipment  is  supplied 
with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing  —  twisting  —  collapsing. 
Storm-proof  and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the 
continuous  small  self-adjust¬ 
ing  doors,  or  swinging  hinge 
doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made 
of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 
Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile 
and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
for  free  catalogs.  The 
Economy  SiIo&  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


What  Gan  We  Do  About 
Abortion? 

< Continued  from  Page  3) 
advantages  of  a  blood  test  very 
seriously. 

Even  though  a  dairyman  may  not 
intend  to  eradicate  this  disease  it  may 
pay  him  to  have  a  blood  test  made.  We 
make  this  suggestion  because  it  has 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


I  have 
always 
milked 
my  cows 

without 
hand, 
stripping 


A  Single  Tube  System 
— now  yl  METAL 


“  I  have  used  the  Burrell 
Milker  continuously 
sincel9I8,andhavefound 
it  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  1  have  alwaysmilked 
my  cows  without  hand 
stripping,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  kept  clean  very 
easily.  —  W.  A.  Fullerton, 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  A 


BARN 

See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

— and  costs  much  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
in  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  com¬ 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  s-uccess  for  25  years.  One  in  a  ,V101(S;  , 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  for  free  folder  on  Beamless  Barns. 

Loucks  &  Son  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
been  demonstrated  that  it;  is  just  as 
disastrous  to  add  clean  cows  to  a  dis¬ 
eased  herd  as  it  is  to  add  diseased  cows 
to  a  clean  herd.  It  is  recognized  that 
cows  build  up  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
sistance  against  this  infection;  that  is, 
an  animal  may  abort  once  or  twice  and 
then  calve  normally  for  many  years  af¬ 
terwards.  Consequently,  it  is  possible 
for  a  dairyman  to  have  a  badly  in¬ 
fected  herd  without  having  much  actual 
evidence  of  the  disease.  If  he  buys  a 
number  of  clean  animals  into  this  herd 
they  will  contract  the  disease  and, 
having  no  immunity,  are  very  likely  to 
abort. 

There  is  another  point  of  particular 
interest  to  those  who  have  established 
or  expect  to  establish  a  clean  herd. 
Some  authorities  believe  that  an  animal 
should  not  be  added  to  a  clean  herd 
merely  on  the  evidence  of  a  blood  test. 
It  is  altogether  too  dangerous  to  add 
an  animal  that  has  passed  a  clean  test 
but  that  comes  from  an  infected  herd, 
to  a  herd  that  is  free  of  contagious 
abortion.  Experience  has  shown  that 
an  abortion  reactor  at  certain  .times 
may  pass  a  clean  test  so  it  is  important 
to  know  the  history  of  the  herd  from 
which  the  animal  comes. 

Know  the  Facts  First 

The  problem  of  contagious  abortion 
in  dairy  cattle  is  a  serious  one  and  it 
is  right  here  with  us.  It  seems  to  us 
highly  impractical  to  suggest  that  this 
disease  can  be  entirely  cleaned  out  in 
a  relatively  short  time.  Inasmuch  as 
an  infected  herd  can  be  maintained 
profitably  so  long  as  clean  animals  are 
not  introduced  into  the  herd,  the  right 
basis  to  go  at  the  problem  is  for  every 
dairyman  to  know  whether  or  not  his 
herd  is  infected  and  if  it  is  infected,  to 
buy  only*  animals  known  to  be  infected 
or  if  it  is  clean  to  buy  animals  that 
have  not  only  passed  the  blood  test, 
but  also  come  from  a  herd  that  is  clean. 

We  frequently  get  letters  asking 
whether  animals  that  abort  should  be 
sold  from  the  dairy  herd.  After  study¬ 
ing  the  known  facts  about  this  disease 
it  is  evident  that  such  action  cannot 
possibly  lessen  the  trouble  which  the 
dairyman  is  having.  If  one  animal 
aborts  it  is  practically  certain  that 
others  are  infected  and  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  clean  up  the  herd  by  this 
method  unless  the  blood  test  is  applied 
to  the  entire  herd.  In  fact,  this  disease 
is  such  a  complicated  problem  that  we 
believe  any  man  who  decides  to  clean 
it  up  should  get  the  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  and  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice  implicitly.  Our  first  suggestion  to 
the  man  who  wishes  more  information 
about  this  disease  is  to  write  to  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  bulletin  E137,  Bang  Abortion  in 
Cattle.  Read  this  bulletin  for  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  help  you  decide  how  to 
handle  this  problem.  Dairymen  in  states 
other  than  New  York  will  find  that 
their  State  Colleges  also  have  available 
information  on  this  disease. 


Should  Milk  Be  Graded? 

By  h.  H.  Lyon 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  was  on  the  grading  of 
market  milk.  Dr.  Breed  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  mentioned  that  it 
is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than 
grading  other  farm  products.  Dr. 
Brooks  of  the  State  Health  Department 
seems  to  believe  that  we  have  too  many 
grades  and  that  some  of  these,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  can  later  be  eliminated. 
‘‘Dirt”  bacteria,  he  said,  cause  diarrhea 
in  babies,  but  are  less  harmful  to  old¬ 
er  people.  Disease  bacteria  can  only  be 
controlled  by  keeping  them  out  or  by 
pasteurizing  the  milk. 

Grades  form  an  incentive  to  improve, 
said  Dr.  Parks  of  New  York  City,  who 
has  been  working  on  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  milk  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
has  seen  great  changes  in  that  time  on 
farms  and  in  dealers’  plants.  Professor 
Brew  believes  in  the  use  of  bacterial 
counts  but  does  not  believe  milk  can 
be  absolutely  graded  in  that  way.  Dr. 
Corbin  of  Sheffield  Farms  thinks  pas- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tillage  Tools 


The  McCormick-Deering  ROTARY  HOE  is  a  tool  that 
will  do  a  young  crop  more  good,  and  do  it  faster,  than 
any  other  implement  yet  invented.  It  breaks  crusts, 
mulches,  conserves  moisture,  keeps  weeds  down,  and 
thoroughly  cultivates  crops  of  young  corn,  beans,  mint, 
beets,  or  potatoes.  Working  widths,  7  to  IOV2  ft.  Two 
or  three  2-row  hoes  and  a  Farmall  tractor  make  an 
outfit  for  fast  work. 


jfiiS 


This  is  the  ROTARY  HOE  . . .  one  of  the 
many  tillage  tools  in  the  SMcCormick-cDeering  line 


The  full  line  includes  disk 
harrows ;  soil  pulverizers; 
field,  orchard,  and  row-crop 
cultivators ;  spring-tooth 
harrows;  cover -crop  har¬ 
rows;  pig- tooth  harrows; 
quack -grass  harrows,  etc, 

YOU’LL  find  all-around 
efficiency  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  McCormick-Deering 
Tillage  Tools.  They  will  help 
you  to  cut  production  costs 
— to  do  a  better  job,  easier 
and  faster, -with  less  spent 
for  power  and  labor. 


Right  now  is  a  good  time 
to  make  sure  that  your  im¬ 
plement  shed  holds  no  badly 
out-of-date  or  worn-out 
tillage  tools. 

Cull  out  the  wasters  and 
replace  them  with  new, 
efficient  McCormick  -  Deer- 
ing  equipment. 

The  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  will  show  you  the 
latest,  improved  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Tillage  Tools. 
Write  for  a  folder.  Address 


SOIL  PULVERIZERS,  for  horses  or  tractors, 
double  and  single  gang,  in  rolling  widths 
ranging  from  39  to  121  inches 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois 


0  ...  ,  .  A  OF  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (Incorporated) 


The  McCormick-Deering  line  includes  Disk  Harrows 
of  every  type,  for  tractor  and  horse  operation 
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Craine  Concrete  Stave  Silos 

Are  Erected  By  Experts 

29  years  experience  is  behind  our  selection  of  a  Concrete  Stave 
for  farm  Silos.  These  staves  are  erected  by  crews  who  have  been 
trained  to  produce  precise,  accurate  work.  An  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination — and  the  price  is  right. 


LtT  CRA/yg 


^0UR 

V'  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  'p 


Choice  of  12  Other  Kinds 

Every  Silo  buyer  should  have  free  choice. 
Therefore,  Craine  makes,  besides  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silos,  the  famous  Triple 
Wall,  Wood  Stave,  Standard  Stave,  and 
also  Crainelox  Covers  to  repair  old 
wooden  Silos.  This,  the  world’s  greatest 
choice,  is  fully  described  in  our  catalog. 

Descriptive  Literature  and  Prices 

CRAINE,  Inc 


30  Wilson  Street, 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SAVE 

r.  MONEY 
because  of 
low  prices 
and  special 
iff  era  on  fa- 
tnoaa  Champion 
Creosote  Oil* 
..Tiled  Stave  SUos. 

Biff  discounts.  spe¬ 
cial  terms,  wonderful 
'  offers  yoa  can't  afford 
'  to  miss.  Catalog  Frv*. 


Extension  Poultry  H onset 

Creosoted  or  {Minted.  Made  In  Boctions, 
essUy  erected,  can  be  extended  In  size 
to  fit  iny  flock.  14  ft,  end  17  ft.  round 


with  roosts  and  neats  or  con  be  divided 
for  Brooder  and  Poultry  House,  i 
Champion  Round  Brooders  and  Foul  try 
Houses,  from  *49.95  up. 

NEW  PIGWAM 

Farrowing  House 

4  ft.  side  wall.  Outside 
door  each  pen.  Ventila¬ 
tors  over  doors.  Sunshine 
Roof  Windows.  3,  4,  6-pen 

sizes.  Center  arranged  • 
for  heat  if  desired. 

Cheapest,  best  Hog  Houses 
made.  Less  than  $20.00  per 
pen  capacity. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
Pent, 425  SPBWaFl&P.  OHIO 


ROUND 

CREOSOTED 

POULTRY 
and  HOG 
HOUSES 
are  BEST 


CATALOGFREE 

Showing  full  line  of 
Champion  Poultry  and 
Brooder  Rouses,  Hoe 
Houses  SUos,  etc.  Tell 
us  which  you  wsntsnd  we 
centeerrc  ydu  better. 
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Co  after  JO  % 
.  More  Milk 
This  Winter 


IF  you  permit  a  barn-full  of  cows 
to  go  through  a  long  period  of  win¬ 
ter  feeding  without  conditioning 
aid — you  are  passing  up  real  money. 
Very  few  animals  enter  the  stable 
in  the  Fall  with  the  stamina  and 
vigor  to  get  all  the  milk-values  out 
of  the  dry  winter  ration.  Digestion 
and  assimilation  soon  get  sluggish 
—expensive  feed  goes  to  waste. 


and  assimilation  enables  the  cow 
to  thrive  and  yield  to  capacity  on 
her  natural  diet.  Feed  that  costs 
you  real  money  is  conserved  and 
converted  without  waste. 

Condition  with  KOW-KARE 


.s 

o' 


It  is  a  proven  fact  that  in  aver¬ 
age  dairies  an  increase  of  only  ten 
percent  in  the  milk  yield  will 
DOUBLE  the  net  profit.  That  is 
why  cow  owners  gladly 
pay  the  few  cents  a  day 
per  cow  that  KOW- 
KARE  conditioning 
costs.  They  have  found 
by  experience  that  con¬ 
ditioned  cows  eat  better 
and  milk  better — and  are 
seldom  the  prey  of  costly 
diseases  and  disorders. 

KOW-KARE  is  a  sci¬ 
entific  formula  of  Iron,  the  great 
builder  and  blood  purifier,  blended 
with  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 
Its  direct  action  on  the  digestion 


before  Calving 

For  the  shock  and  strain  that  calls 
upon  every  reserve  of  bodily  vigor, 
each  freshening  cow  should  be 
prepared  by  a  regular 
period  of  KOW-KARE 
conditioning  before  and 
after  the  ordeal.  Many 
troubles  that  arise  only 
at  calving  time  are  effec¬ 
tively  avoided  if  normal 
vigor  is  maintained. 

KOW-KARE  is  sold 
by  drug,  feed,  hardware 
and  general  stores — 
$1.25  and  sizes.  Directions  on 
each  package. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  19,  LyndonviHe,  Vermont 


Valuable  Cow  Book  FREE 

Authoritative  and  complete— fitted  to  the  everyday  reference 
needs  of  the  cow  owner,  Tells  how  to  quickly  recognize  cow  ail¬ 
ments  by  their  symptoms — how  to  treat  them  and  reduce  your 
loss  from  disease.  Illustrated — and  full  of  general  dairy  hints  and 
information.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 


COUGHSx'COlDS 

angerous  complications  can  quickly  de- 
elopif  coughs  and  colds  are  neglected.  At 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  treat  your 
horses  with  the  old  reliable 

SPOHN'S 

COMPOUND 

Praised  by  horse  owners  every¬ 
where,  Used  by  thousands  for  over  35 
years.  On  sale  at  Drug  Stores  for  60c  and  $1.20 
per  bottle  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid. 
FREE  SAMPLE  sent  on  Request.  Write  today! 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.  B-4,  Goshen,  Ud. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“/  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 
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More  Money 


with  a 


copper-content,  galvanized  p  ¥  ¥ 

ROSSMETAL  MLU 

Keeps  ensilage  sweet— -no freeze  troubles  —  no 
shrinkage — no  swelling — fire-proof — windproof 
—  easily  made  higher  —  lifetime  satisfaction. 
Free  book — “Users Own  Words ”  written  by 
I  250  satisfied  Ross  owners. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  C0„  Springfield,  Ohio 
[  (Established  1850 )  58  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 

teurization  may  change  vitamins 
though  enzymes  and  toxines  remain. 
Dr.  Helford  of  Bordens  believes  that 
mastitis  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  milk.  Mr.  Crowley,  a 
dealer  in  Binghamton,  objects  to  so 
many  grades  and  has  found  B  milk 
sometimes  superior  to  A.  Certified  has 
a  place  if  properly  handled,  but  several 
intimated  that  it  might  be  better  if 
pasteurized.  Commissioner  P  y  r  k  e 
thinks  there  may  be  two  aspects  to  the 
question,  health  and  economics. 

The  question  of  merging  the  dairy 
association  with  others  had  some  at¬ 
tention  and  was  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee.  The  afternoon  session  closed  with 
the  election  of  officers.  C.  W.  Halliday 
being  elected  president.  The  banquet 
had  important  speakers.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jor¬ 
dan  who  was  for  a  long  time  the  head 
of  the  Geneva  station  reviewed  some 
agricultural  history  and  spoke  very 
favorably  of  George  A.  Smith  whom 
older  dairymen  remember  as  a  friend¬ 
ly,  useful  man  in  agricultural  affairs. 
Perhaps  most  may  have  forgotten  that 
Dr.  Jordan  took  the  lead  in  urging  per¬ 
manency  in  the  state  department  of 
agriculture. 


Cost  of  Raising  Cows 


At  the  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station,  Que.  precise  re¬ 
cords  of  all  food  consumed  have  been 
kept  for  thirteen  pure-bred  Ayrshire 
heifers,  from  birth  to  calving  date. 

The  following  table  gives  the  food 
consumed  and  cost  of  raising. 


No.  of  heifers  reported _ 

Aver,  age  at  calving. _ 2 

Aver,  quantity  of  whole 
milk  consumed  at  $1.65 

per  100  pounds _ 

Aver,  quantity  of  skim- 
milk  consumed  at  20c 

per  100  pounds _ 

Aver,  quantity  of  calf 
meal  consumed  at  $4.75 

per  100  pounds _ 

Aver,  quantity  of  meal 
consumed  at  $2.00  per 

100  pounds _ _ 

Aver,  quantity  of  mixed 

hay  at  $7.75  pei*?  ton _ 

Aver,  quantity  of  silage 
consumed  at  $3.50  per 

ton _ 

Aver,  quantity  of  roots 
consumed  at  $2.75  per 

ton  _ 

Aver,  months  of  pasture 
at  $1.50  per  month _ _ 


years 

lb. 

13 

148  days 
$ 

372 

6.14 

2,894 

5.80 

32 

1.42 

1,327 

26.54 

3,147 

12.20 

5,563 

9.74 

2,053 

2.83 

7% 

LL00 

Average  total  cost  of 
feed  per  heifer  raised  to 
calving  age -  $75.67 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  raising 
these  cows,  cost  price  has  been  used 
for  hay,  silage  and  roots,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  the  other  feeds.  The  read¬ 
er  will  also  note  that  no  charge  is  made 
for  the  labor  involved,  cost  of  housing 
or  service  of  sire. — Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Station. 


Dampness  in  Barn  Due  to 
Poor  Ventilation  and 
Insulation 

A  READER  who  fails  to  give  his 
name  complains  that  his  barn  is 
always  damp  in  cold  weather,  the  walls 
and  ceiling  being  covered  with  heavy 
frost  in  cold  weather  and  this  melting 
and  dripping  off  when  the  weather 
moderates  a  little.  Such  a  condition  is 
nearly  always  due  both  to  poor  insula¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  ventilation.  If  the  in¬ 
side  surface  of  the  stable  walls  are  of 
practically  the  same  temperature  as 
that  outdoors  due  to  lack  of  proper 
insulation,  frost  is  bound  to  gather  un¬ 
less  the  ventilation  is  excessive  and  the 
inside  temperature  kept  equal  to  that 
outside.  With  good  insulation  of  one 
or  two  thicknesses  of  commercial  sheet 
insulation  or  of  a  continuous  air  space 
filled  with  some  dry  material  to  pre¬ 
vent  air  circulation,  the  apparent  need 
for  ventilation  is  very  much  less  and 
the  stable  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
which  will  be  comfortable  for  the  live¬ 
stock,  without  noticeable  collection  of 
frost.  Write  to  the  following  for  free 
bulletins  on  farm  building  ventilation: 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
ington,  D.-  C. 

Also  much  helpful  information  can 
be  secured  from  the  firms  dealing  in 
barn  ventilation  equipment. — L  W. 
Dickerson. 


\ 
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Try  It 

On  Your 
Own  Cows 
In  Your 
Own  Barn 

Think  of  it  —  a  complete 
Power  Milker  on  wheels;  as  easy  to  handle 

as  a  wheelbarrow.  Comes  ready  to  milk  as  soon  as 
uncrated — no  pipe  lines  to  install — nopulsators — 
no  vacuum  tanks  —  no  extra  pails  to  clean.  Just 
wheel  it  in  and  milk  direct  into  your  shipping 
can.  So  simple  to  operate  —  so  easy  to  clean  — 
so  much  lower  in  cost.  Try  it  on  your  own  cows 
FREE — then  decide.  Let  the  PAGE  Milker  prove 
its  value  before  you  pay.  Your  choice  of  gas  engine, 
electric  motor  or  hand  power  in  2, 3  &  4  cow  units. 

No  Money  Down 

Easy  Payments  After  FREE  Trial 

The  PAGE  is  the  First  Power  Milker  sold  on  FREE 
TRIAL. Thousands  of  farmers  have  accepted  ourliberal 
Free  Trial  Offer  and  bought  Page  Milkers  without  any 
expert  demonstrators  orsalesmen  to  bother  them.  You 
can’t  afford  to  pass  this  offer  by.  No  payments  to  make 
until  after  the  FREE  TRIAL  —  then  easy  terms  if  yon 
like.  Find  out  about  it  today. 

FREE  Book  on  Milking 

Our  Special  Low  Factory  Price 
and  Free  Trial  Offer  are  good 
only  where  we  have  no  agentor 
salesman.  So  don’t  wait  ■ —  an- 
swerthisadvertisement  NOW. 
Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK 
on  Milking  and  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  our  FREEj  TRIAL 
Offer.  A  post  card  will  do. 

BURTON-PAGE  CO.  Dept.365 
537  S.  Dearborn  Si.,  CHICAGO 


User  Agents  Wanted  just  demonstrate 

the  milker  on  your  farm.  Write  for  full  details. 


TURN 
YOUR 
BARN 
INTO  a 
MONEY 
MAKER 


TI7HETHER  you 
VV  plan  to  build  a 
pew  bam,  remodel  or 
put  in  a  concrete  floor 
take  advantage  of 
this  Offer  .  .  .  Our 
engineers  will  draw 
the  floor  plan  and 
send  you  a  blueprint 
free  showing  you  how 
,  STAR  Bam  Equip¬ 
ment  will  pay  for  it¬ 
self  out  of  your  in¬ 
creased  earnings.  Val¬ 
uable  278-page  Free 
Book  tells  how  — 
send  for  it  now. 


. - . . ’ri 

!  HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO.,  INC-'  1 ! 

1031  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A -3  *  ; 
j  Please  send  big  278-page  book.  I  expect  j 
j  to 

j  □  Build  O  Ventilate 

]  □  Remodel  □  Put  in  Concrete  Floor  > 
i  □  Equip  for _ ...COWS.  ! 

I  t 

!  Name _ _ -  - — - ; 

i  t 

j  Address . . . . . ...-  ; 

;  Send  floor  si  etch  for  free  blue  print,  j 
]  □  Special  information  for  students. 

. . . . . . . . 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 
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With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 
FARMER. 


Raising  Turkeys  for 
Pin  Money 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
from  the  following  causes:  exposure  to 
dampness  and  cold,  improper  feeding, 
close  confinement  and  lice.  I  leave  the 
poults  under  the  chicken  hen  twenty- 
four  hours  and  then  remove  the  turkey 
hen  and  poults  to  a  coop.  Enclose  the 
coop  with  a  small  yard  made  of  wire 
fencing  and  keep  the  turkey  hen  in 
this  enclosure  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Of  course,  the  poults  can  run 
when  they  please. 

Feeding  the  Poults 

Improper  feeding  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  failures  in  turkey  raising. 
Give  their  first  feed  when  48  to  60 
hours  old.  Give  clabber  milk,  sand  and 
charcoal  mixed.  The  next  day  to 
twenty-five  poults  give  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  cottage  cheese  sprinkled  with 
pepper  three  times  a  day.  Feed  three 
times  a  day  for  two  weeks.  I  also  com¬ 
mence  at  this  time  to  mix  in  their  feed 
a  commercial  chick  starter.  After  two 
weeks,  feed  twice  a  day.  Give  all  the 
sour  milk  they  will  drink  twice  a  day 
all  year.  Commence  when  the  poults 
are  five  days  old,  giving  epsom  salts. 
To  twenty-five  poults  give  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  their  feed  twice  a  week 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  and 
by  October  1st  give  one-eighth  pint.  I 
attribute  my  success  with  turkeys  to 
the  epsom  salts  and  sour  milk.  No 
water  until  four  weeks  old  then  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  one-half  tablespoonful 
copperas  kept  in  the  water  all  summer. 
This  is  a  tonic  and  blood  builder  and 
keeps  them  healthy. 

Rearing  the  Poults 

Poults  must  be  kept  out  of  the  rain 
for  at  least  two  or  three  months.  When 
a  storm  approaches  get  them  in  their 
coop  if  possible  as  a  severe  wetting  at 
this  age.  usually  proves  fatal.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  tur¬ 
key  growers  have  to  contend  is  to  keep 
their  flocks  from  wandering  over  too 
wide  an  area  and  invading  neighboring 
farms.  I  keep  mine  not  only  on  our 
own  farm,  but  in  the  field  I  place  them 
in  by  placing  a  light  board  eighteen 
inches  long  across  the  turkey  hen’s 
back  fastened  to  each  wing  with  cloth 
strings.  She  cannot  fly  over  fences  and 
it  also  tames  her. 

Fattening  for  Market 

I  sell  mine  by  the  pound  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  market.  An  excellent  plan  is  to 
begin  about  October  1st  to  feed  twice 
a  day,  not  feeding  enough  at  a  time 
but  that  the  birds  go  away  feeling  a 
little  hungry.  I  give  a  commercial  mash 
and  old  corn.  Feed  in  troughs  never  on 
the  ground.  Never  feed  new  corn,  never 
confine  turkeys  to  fatten  as  they  will 
lose  their  appetite  and  begin  to  lose 
flesh  rapidly. 

Diseases  of  Turkeys 

Of  course,  we  have  all  heard  of  black¬ 
head.  I  think  the  majority  of  cases  that 
are  called  blackhead  are  indigestion. 
If  we  keep  everything  sanitary,  and 
our  turkeys  healthy  we  will  not  be 
troubled  by  this  disease.  A  good  plan 
is  to  rear  the  poults  on  fresh  ground 
each  year.  The  symptoms  of  blackhead 
and  indigestion  are  the  same.  There  is 
no  cure  for  blackhead  but  indigestion 
can  be  cured.  Here  is  where  the  epsom 
salts  does  its  work  by  eliminating  the 
cause  and  keeping  them  healthy.  Clean 
the  roosting  place  and  spread  lime  in 
places  most  frequented  by  the  turkeys. 

Gapes 

This  is  another  disease  that  takes 
poults  off  by  the  hundreds  if  it  gets 
started.  I  experimented  with  all  kinds 
of  remedies  and  have  found  one  which 
absolutely  cures.  Before  I  tried  this 
remedy  I  lost  several  hundred  from 
this  disease  alone.  Place  the  poults  in 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Street  orR.  F .D.  No _ _ _ | 

City _ _ State _ •' 

. * . 


V3TAMIZED 
LAYING  MASHES 

and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  most  eggs  or  money 
back. 


VITAMIZED 

CHICK  STARTER  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  baby  chicks. 


How  Poultry  Expert 
Tests  B-B  All  Mash 
Chick  Starter  Ration 
and  GetsAmazimj  Results 


VITAMIZED  BROILER 
AND  GROWING  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  growing  birds. 


DAIRY  FEEDS 

Z4  %  Dairy  Ration,  io%  Hi-Test, 
16%  Marmico.  A  protein  content 
suitable  f,or  every  grade  of 
roughage. 

M-138 


necessary  for  chicks  or  growing  birds. 
The  corn  and  wheat  are  there  as  well 
as  meatmeal,  buttermilk,  steamed 
bone  meal,  fishmeal,  alfalfa-leaf  meal, 
oatmeal,  salt,  limestone,’  charcoal, 
and  Nopco  Fortified  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

You’ll  find  that  B-B  Vitamized  All 
Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  and  B-B 
Vitamized  All  Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  will  produce  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth  that  you’ve  never 
seen  equaled.  You’ll  get  large,  strong 
frames  and  perfect  feather  develop¬ 
ment.  You’ll  lose  fewer  birds.  And 
best  of  all — you’ll  accomplish  this  at 
a  considerable  saving  in  labor,  time 
and  money. 

Guaranteed  Results 

We  want  you  to  try  these  all  mash  rations 
and  see  for  yourself  what  amazing  results  you 
get.  Try  them  on  just  one  pen  or  your  whole 
hatch.  They  must  produce  more  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost,  or  we  will  refund  every  cent  you  paid  for 
the  feed.  You’re  the  sole  judge  of  results,  too. 
Better  see  your  dealer  now  so  you’ll  be  sure  to 
have  B-B  on  hand  when  the  chicks  are  ready. 

This  Valuable  Book  FREE 

Professor  L.  N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  written  a  book  for  us  that  includes 
the  latest  information  on  poultry  raising  and 
care.  It’s  the  most  helpful  thing  I’ve  seen  on 
the  subject.  It’s  just  chock  full  of  “hows”  and 
“whys.”  I’d  like  to  send  you  a  copy- —  free. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

[""‘UNCLE" CHARLIE,"’"’ .  *  "”1 

:  Care  of  MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

J  1107  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

;  Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gil-  : 

■  more’s  64-page  book,  “Making  Poultry  j 
j  Pay  a  Profit.”  There  is  no  charge  or  obli-  | 

■  gation  to  me.  • 

:  Name _ _ _ _  : 


Professor  l.  n.  gilmore  recently 
completed  tests  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  determine  the  vitamin  potency 
of  B-B  All  Mash  Chick  Starter  Rations 
as  compared  to  experimental  feeds. 
The  results  prove  that  Maritime  has 
again  rung  the  bell  by  perfecting  a 
ration  that  assures  maximum  growth 
with  minimum  mortality  and  low 
feed  cost. 

The  birds  shown  were  photo¬ 
graphed  at  12  weeks  and  weighed  2 % 
lbs.  each.  They  have  been  in  a  battery 
brooder  since  hatching  on  October  15, 
and  have  never  seen  direct  sunlight.  The 
consumption  of  B-B  All  Mash  Chick 
Starter  for  the  entire  pen  was  less  than 
8  lbs.  per  bird,  making  the  feed  cost 
less  than  28c  a  bird.  Mortality  in  the 
brooders  up  to  8  weeks  of  age  was 
under  2.5%.  From  8  to  12  weeks  there 
were  no  deaths. 


One  Complete  Feed 

One  of  the  reasons  why  poultrymen 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  B-B  All 
Mash  Rations  is  because  the  grain  el¬ 
ements  and  mash  portions  are  com¬ 
pounded  into  one 
complete  feed. 

No  other  feed  is 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _ 14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mix . $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix. _ $12.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  .free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  MeAJisterviiU,  Pa. 


Advertised  Buy  the  Article ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Milk  Prices 

March  Prices 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  . . 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.90 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ 

2.06 

2B  Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese _ 

2.31 

3  Evap.  Cond. _ _ 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese _ 

1.95 

1.75 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

No  Change  in  General  Butter 
Situation 

Feb.  28,  Feb.  21,  Mar.  I, 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra  - r-,  343,4-35%  3514-36  5l%-52 

Extra  (92  sc.) -  -34 '/a  -35  51  - 

84-91  score _  30  -34  30% -34%  47  -50% 

Lower  Grades _ 28  -29'/*  28  -30  45%-46% 

There  is  no  change  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  butter  market.  Sup¬ 
plies  work  against  any  sustained  price 
increases  for  just  as  soon  as  a  slight 
increase  is  reported  on  the  exchange, 
abundant  supplies  are  offered  on  the 
street.  This  occurred  on  February  28 
when  some  speculative  demand  came 
in  evidence  and  prices  were  bid  up  to 
34 y2c  for  creamery  extras.  The  ad¬ 
vance  brought  out  free  offerings. 
Buyers  on  the  other  hand  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  nothing  more  than  their  im¬ 
mediate  trade  requirements.  They  im¬ 
mediately  closed  down  and  restricted 
their  free  buying  tendency  that  was  in 
evidence  the  day  previous.  From  the 
sentiment  that  was  apparent  on  the 
28th  we  doubt  very  much  that  the 
market  will  be  able  to  stand  the  ad¬ 
vance.  It  appears  that  34c  is  about  the 
limit. 

The  trade  is  obviously  very  cautious. 
Buyers  are  not  going  to  pay  a  fraction 
of  a  penny  more  until  they  know  a  little 
more  about  the  coming  storage  deal. 
Everybody  is  very  cagey  holding  off  to 
see  what  the  other  fellow  is  going  to 
do.  On  February  28,  the  first  deal  of 
the  season  in  next  summer’s  make  was 
recorded.  Two  lots  of  100  tubs  each  of 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  Gty 


rm 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
Iree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


V. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City 


Bonded 
Commission 
Merchant 


J 


FOR  HIGHEST  PRICES 

and  Prompt  Net  Returns 

Ship  Your  Eggs  To 

MAUER  BROS. 

346  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

10  year  reputation  of  Square  Dealing 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MASTODONlSil 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus.  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Box  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


nr tv  CfiTimC  — c  ERTIFIED 

I  or  Officially  Inspected 

BEANS— BARLEY— CORN  —  POTATOES 

Write  for  Circular  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  I. 


BABY  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 
Order  now  for  March  and  April  and 
avoid  disappointment.  Catalog  Free. 

$12  Per  100;  $57.50,500;  $110,1080 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,Box3>RUkfi«ld,Pa. 


June  creamery  extras  were  sold  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  for  36c 
a  pound.  From  that  we  may  get  some¬ 
thing  of  the  trend  of  the  butter  market. 
It  shows  that  we  have  apparently 
reached  the  bottom  although  if  pro¬ 
duction  continues  to  go  above  last 
year’s  figures  there  is  no  telling  where 
the  bottom  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
report  of  the  Land  O’  Lakes  cream¬ 
eries  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  22  was 
1,583,263  pounds.  The  week  previous 
they  made  1,552,250  pounds,  and  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  1,539,415  pounds;  all  of 
which  shows  a  tendency  to  increase. 
On  the  other  hand  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Creamery  Butter  Mfrs.  re¬ 
port  for  the  week  ending  February  22 
shows  a  decrease  of  9.4%  compared 
with  the  same  week  last  year.  This  as¬ 
sociation  manufactures  approximately 
three  times  as  much  butter  as  the 
Land  O’  Lakes. 

The  trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
government  report  covering  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  on  March  L 

Cheese  Holding  Steady 


Feb.  28,  Feb.  21,  Mar.  I, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy  _ _..  I8%-  I8%-  2314-25 

Fresh  Average _ 

Held  Fancy  _ , _  24  -26  23  -25  27'/2-29 

Held  Average _ 23  - 


The  cheese  market  has  managed  to 
maintain  a  fairly  firm  position  all 
through  the  last  week  of  February. 
Trading  has  not  been  especially  active 
but  there  has  been  a  steady  pecking 
away  that  has  kept  the  market  fairly 
healthy.  Receipts  of  fresh  New  York 
flats  appear  to  have  diminished 
somewhat.  There  is  still  a  fair  supply 
available  and  most  of  the  sales  are  at 
18  y2c.  The  market  does  not  indicate 
any  definite  trend  but  we  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  18 %c  to  19c  as  the 
quotation  next  week.  There  is  just 
enough  undertone  to  give  your  humble 
scribe  the  impression  that  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  slight  upward  trend  Young 
Americas  are  not  over  plentiful,  es¬ 
pecially  strictly  fancy  lots,  and  Dais¬ 
ies  are  showing  an  increased  firmness. 


Flood  of  Eggs  Breaks  the 
Market 


Feb.  28, 

Feb.  21, 

Mar.  1, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

33 

40-41 

46- 

Selected  Extras _ 

31  - 

-40 

44-45 

Average  Extras 

..  29>4-30 

38-39 

42-43 

Extra  Firsts 

-29 

36-38 

Firsts  _ 

-35 

Undergrades 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  _  . 

.  31(4-3214 

.40 

48-49 

Gathered 

.  30  -3014 

38-39 

-48 

Burdensome 

supplies 

of  eggs 

from 

practically  all 

sections 

have  almost 

knocked  the  egg  market  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  next  week.  All  channels  are  over¬ 
stocked  and  the  trade  is  trying  hard 
to  find  the  level  of  prices  which  will 
speed  up  distribution.  Receipts  how¬ 
ever,  continue  liberal  and  the  whole 
proposition  offers  a  real  problem.  The 
trade  is  working  hard  to  clear  accu¬ 
mulations  of  Pacific  Coast  whites.  Some 
dealers  won’t  accept  the  price  and  a 
large  amount  of  stock  is  being  forced 
into  storage.  The  finest  nearby  stock 
is  bringing  33c  on  the  open  market. 
However,  those  shippers  who  are  send¬ 
ing  gilt  edge  stuff  direct  to  jobbers  are 
getting  as  much  as  35  %c.  Western 
mixed  colors  are  as  responsible  as  any 
for  the  sharp  break.  They  have  been 
in  free  supply  and  have  suffered  sharp 
breaks  carrying  the  market  on  their 
best  down  to  29c. 

The  egg  market  is  a  problem  and 
the  trade  shows  a  great  deal  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  The  Produce  Packer  reports 
that  the  middle  west  expects  an  in¬ 
creased  egg  crop  this  spring.  Reports 
from  Kansas  City  state  that  there  is 
more  poultry  on  the  farms  than  a  year 
ago.  Furthermore,  the  report  states, 
production  is  increasing  due  to  better 
care  of  flocks.  It  is  also  stated  that 
production  is  starting  earlier  than 
usual  this  spring.  Ail  of  which  leads  to 
the  deduction  that  the  middle  west  and 
other  western  territories  down  into 
Oklahoma  are  going  to  produce  a 
heavier  egg  crop.  The  Packer  reports 
that  statements  made  at  the  Oklahoma 
Poultry  and  Egg  Association  meeting 


were  to  the  effect  that  southwest  ex¬ 
pects  an  increased  egg  crop  of  any¬ 
where  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  although 
others  discount  these  estimates  with 
the  claim  that  there  will  be  no  increase 
due  to  the  fact  that  Oklahoma  started 
producing  a  month  late  this  year  and 
the  heavier  lay  will  be  stopped  when 
hot  weather  comes.  Taking  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  whole  we  certainly  can  ex¬ 
pect  as  many  eggs  this  year  as  we 
handled  last  year  plus  some  increase. 
The  outlook  for  poultry  is  such  that 
producers  have  got  to  watch  their  over¬ 
head,  feeding  practices  and  all  phases 
of  management  with  extreme  caution. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  states  that  on  February  27,  New 
York  receipts  amounted  to  25,426  cases 
and  for  the  four  days  ending  February 
27  receipts  reached  the  season’s  high 
point  with  a  total  of  150,412  cases. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Booming 


Feb.  28, 

Feb.  21, 

M  ar.  1, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored 

-35 

-27 

-30 

Leghorn  - 

-35 

25-26 

-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  - — 

28-32 

25-28 

31-36 

Leghorn  - 

28-32 

23-24 

31-36 

BROILERS 

Colored  - - - 

36-42 

30-37 

30-42 

Leghorn  - — 

-37 

30-34 

35-40 

OLD  ROOSTERS 

-19 

-19 

CAPONS 

35-42 

35-41 

35-42 

TURKEYS  _ 

30-42 

30-40 

25-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

24-26 

18-27 

-28 

GEESE  ■ . - 

-18 

-18 

20-22 

The  live  poultry  market  offers  one 
of  the  shining  lights  in  this  week’s 
report.  Short  supplies  of  practically  all 
lines  with  the  exception  o i  capons  and 
turkeys  are  meeting  ready  sale.  Fowls 
have  been  in  short  supply  and  as  fast 
as  birds  came  in  they  were  snapped 
up  by  eager  buyers.  The  same  held 
true  for  chickens  and  broilers.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
freight  arrivals  were  due  Friday 
morning,  the  market  would  have  gone 
sky  high.  The  situation  was  quite  crit¬ 
ical  on  Thursday  and  buyers  grabbed 
stock  as  soon  as  it  was  available.  Old 
roosters,  ducks  and  geese  went  the 
same  way.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
fowls  and  the  chickens,  capons  would 
have  sold  better  but  the  buyers  refused 
to  pay  top  quotations  that  were  asked 
for  the  inferior  goods  that  were  of¬ 
fered.  Broilers  were  in  larger  supply 
but  the  trade  wanted  them  and  even 
paid  the  two  cent  premium. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  were  to  continue  with  this  strong 
demand  for  poultry.  It  would  cut  down 
the  hen  crop  which  at  the  same  time 
would  cut  down  the  expected  heavy 
egg  crop  and  help  the  farmer  all 
around. 

Hay  Offerings  Limited 

Supplies  of  hay  have  been  more  or 
less  limited  this  week  and  receipts 
have  been  just  about  sufficient  to  sat¬ 
isfy  urgent  needs.  Top  qualities  have 
been  in  active  demand  and  sold  readily 
irrespective  of  size  of  bale.  Hay  grad¬ 
ing  No.  1  has  been  extremely  scarce, 
most  of  the  offerings  consisting  of  No. 
2  timothy  down  to  sample.  Choice  hay 
has  brought  as  much  as  $27,  although 
the  usual  range  for  No.  1  has  been 
from  $24  to  $26  depending  on  mixtures, 
if  any,  size  of  bale,  etc.  Prices  for  No. 

2  have  ranged  from  $22  to  $24  and  No. 

3  from  $20  to  $22,  sample  has  sold 
down  to  $15.  In  spite  of  the  shortage 
of  No.  1  there  is  only  a  $2  differential 
between  that  and  No.  2  hay  which  is 
not  enough  money. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Steers  slow,  Medium  1100 
pound-1230  pound  weights  $12.00-12.25. 
Cows  scarce,  steady.  Common  to  Med¬ 
ium  $6.25-8.00,  Low  Cutters  and  Cut¬ 
ters  $3.50-6.00.  Bulls  light,  supply,  slow, 
steady  to  25c  lower.  Few  Common 
$7.35. 

VEALERS — -Light  supply  of  vealers 
fairly  active  and  steady.  Good  to  Choice 
New  York  vealers  $15.00-16.00,  Med¬ 
iums  $10.50-14.50,  Cull  and  Common 
$7.00-10.00. 

LAMBS — Lambs  scarce,  slow,  steady. 
Deck  medium  clipped  Ohio  Lambs 
$10.00;  Common  to  Medium  wooled 
Lambs  $9.60. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES — 


Although  receipts  during  the  week  were 
not  heavy,  they  were  more  than  suf. 
ficient  for  the  trade.  Demand  was  slow 
all  through  and  each  day  saw  some  car¬ 
ried  over.  Prices  were  irregular  and 
low;  at  the  close  there  was  a  better 
feeling  existing  although  market  had 
not  cleaned  up.  Market  was  generally 
irregular.  A  very  few  extra  fancy 
brought  small  premiums.  Per  pound: 
Choice  18-19c;  fair  to  good  15-17c; 
common  ll-14c;  small  to  medium 
ll-15c;  lightweights  9-10c. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— There  was  a 
liberal  supply  throughout  the  week  and 
with  a  light  demand,  a  decline  in  price 
occurred  in  the  middle  and  a  further 
decline  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Mar¬ 
ket  closed  weak  with  a  number 
around  unsold.  A  few  extra  fancy  sold 
singly  brought  premiums.  Each,  fancy, 
33-35  pounds  $13.00;  30  pounds  and  un¬ 
der  $9.00-12.00;  imitations  $5.00-8.00. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Feb.  28,  Feh.  21, 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

Year 

Wheat  (March) 

I.M% 

1.10 

1.24% 

Corn  (March) 

JB  4 

.85 

-9614 

Oats  (March) 

-427« 

.42 

.48-/, 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ 

1.3614 

1-34% 

L60'4 

Corn,  No.  2  YeL  _ 

1.03 'A 

1.01 

U5?4 

Oats,  No.  2 

.53 

.54 

.63 

FEEDS 

Feb.  24.  Feb.  15, 

Feb.  23, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats 

34.00 

35.00 

38,50 

Sp’g  Bran 

27.50 

28.00 

32.00 

H’d  Bran  _ 

30.00 

31.00 

34.50 

Standard  Mids 

27.00 

27.50 

31.00 

Soft  W.  Mids 

33.00 

34.00 

39.50 

Flour  Mids 

29.50 

30.00 

36.00 

Bed  Dog 

32.00 

33.00 

38.00 

Wh.  Hominy 

32.00 

33.00 

38.50 

Yel.  Hominy 

32.00 

33.00 

38.50 

Corn  Meal 

35.00 

35.50 

40.50 

Gluten  Feed 

34.00 

34.00 

50.00 

Gluten  Meal 

48.00 

43.00 

60.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

35.50 

35.50 

46.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

39.50 

39.50 

50.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

41.50 

41.50 

53.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed  Me 

47.00 

48.00 

58.00 

Beet  Pulp 

42.50 

42.50 

The  above  quotations 

taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr. 

and  Markets  are 

for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo. 

Prices 

on  mixed 

ears  and  less  than  carlots 

are  higher. 

Consult 

your  local 

freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your 

station. 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

Receipts  of  New  York  State  barreled 
and  basket  apples  were  only  moderate 
this  week.  The  demand  for  most  kinds 
of  apples  was  only  fair  inasmuch  as 
jobbers  have  commenced  to  buy  sup¬ 
plies  in  limited  quantities.  Fruit  of  at¬ 
tractive  quality  and  in  good  condition, 
free  from  scald  or  other  defects,  sold 
at  a  slight  price  decline  hut  on  fair  to 
ordinary  the  price  trend  was  much 
lower  in  a  weaker  and  sluggish  mar¬ 
ket.  Kieffer  pears  continued  in  limited 
receipt  and  met  a  moderate  outlet  at 
about  unchanged  values. 

The  potato  market  eased  up  a  little 
this  week,  and  as  the  week  comes  to  a 
close  Maines  are  in  a  very  weak  selling 
situation  with  prices  continuing  down¬ 
ward.  Long  Islands  have  been  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply  with  qualities  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  No.  1  Maines  generally  bring 
from  $3.85  to  $4.15  with  top  price  in 
extreme.  Long  Islands  $4.25  to  $4.75, 
and  States  from  $3.50  to  $3.75.  All  quo¬ 
tations  per  150  pound  sacks. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  acreage 
of  early  potatoes  planted  in  Florida 
and  the  Lower  Valley  of  Texas  is  45,- 
700  acres  compared  with  31,800  grown 
last  year.  The  1930  estimate  is  more 
than  two  fifths  larger  than  the  acreage 
of  1929  and  exceeds  the  previous  high 
acreage  of  1927  by  10  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
dicated  increases  over  last  season’s 
acreage  are  40  per  cent  in  Florida  and 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  Lower 
Valley  of  Texas. 

The  intended  acreage  in  the  other 
early  potato  areas,  according  to  grow¬ 
ers’  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  177,550  acres  compared  with 
163,860  acres  grown  in  1929,  or  an  8 
per  cent  increase  over  last  year’s  acre¬ 
age.  The  1930  intended  acreage  is  about 
8  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the 
five  year  period  1925-1929.  All  states 
in  this  group  except  California  and 
Louisiana  report  intended  increases 
over  last  year’s  acreage.  Virginia  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  planting  an  increase  of  7 
per  cent,  North  Carolina  12  per  cent, 
South  Carolina  9  per  cent  and  Alabama 
33  per  cent. 


S  OAKLAND  EIGHT 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


The  2-Door  Sedan  *  Body  by  Fisher 
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Let  General  Motors’  lowest - 

H  ave  you  been  thinking  that  it’s 
about  time  you,  too,  were  driving 
an  eight-cylinder  car?  That’s  what  is 
in  the  mind  of  many  a  farmer  these 
days.  And  it’s  not  surprising 
when  you  consider  how  reasonably  you  can  buy  such  a  car  as  the  New  Oakland  Eight — with  its  superior  performance. 

The  Oakland  Eight  is  General  Motors’  newest  and  lowest-priced  8-cylinder  automobile.  Yet  it  is  really  a  car 
with  a  background  of  sixteen  years’  development,  for  the  engineers  responsible  for  it  helped  design  General  Motors 
first  eight  16  years  ago.  It  has  an  engine  which  develops  85  horsepower,  one  horsepower  to  every  37  pounds  of  car 
weight.  It  is  the  first  stock  car  of  its  size  and  weight  to  employ  an  engine  of  such  high  power.  It  has  a  full  down- 
draft  carburetor  and  manifold  system  and  a  two-plane  cylinder  head  which  assure  efficient  fueling  under  all  driving 
conditions  and  uniform  intensity  of  power  impulses.  Superior  in  performance,  the  New  Oakland  Eight  is  also 
exceptionally  economical.  Its  parts  are  unusually  accessible  and  for  this  reason  maintenance  expense  is  low.  Its 
sound  basic  design  assures  long  service.  And  its  gasoline  mileage  equals  the  mileage  obtained 
with  many  six-cylinder  cars  of  similar  size.  See  your  Oakland-Pontiac  dealer  today  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  driving  this  car.  Once  at  the  wheel,  you  will  realize  that  General  Motors’  16  years 
of  experience  in  the  eight-cylinder  field  have  borne  fruit  in  an  unusually  fine  automobile. 


‘1045 

AND  UP 

Seven  body  types.  Prices 
f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
plus  delivery  charges. 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 


priced  Eight  bring  you 
superior  performana 


Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  design  of  the  New  Oakland  Eight. 


Remember .  .  .  you  can  buy  an  Oakland  on  special  G.  M.  A'.  C. 
terms  offered  to  farm  buyers  exclusively  with  payments  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals  during  the  year. 

i  i  ■/ 

Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list  (f.  o.  b.) 
price  when  comparing  automobile  values  . . .  Oakland-Pontiac 
delivered  prices  include  only  authorized  charges  for  freight 
and  delivery  and  the  charge  for  any  additional  accessories  or 
financing  desired. 


superior 

performance 


A.  high-power 

RCA  RAD I OLA  is  a  necessary 
part  of  your  farm  equipment- 


Many  thousands  of  farmers,  have  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  a  high-power  Radiola  is  a  profit-maker.  It  has 
become  an  essential  part  of  modern  farm  equipment. 

One  quick  flash  of  important  weather  or  market 
news  over  the  radio  often  saves  more  money  than 
the  cost  of  several  radio  sets.  Many  farmers  say  that 

'V 

the.  daily  bulletins  from  the  Government  and  other 
agencies  are  of  such  great  value  for  profitable  farming 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  without  a  Radiola. 

But  every  member  of  the  family  gets  big  value  out 
of  this  wonderful  modern  invention.  There  are  spe¬ 
cial  programs  on  the  air  for  mother,  entertainment 
hours  for  the  children,  educational  hours  for  young 
men  and  women  who  can’t  go  to  college,  the  finest 
music  by  the  best  musicians  and  singers,  famous 
orchestras,  radio  dramas,  news  of  great  events, 
reports  of  exciting  amateur  sports — in  fact  a 
Radiola  in  the  home  is  a  daily  wonder  box 
of  entertainment. 


Lack  of  electric  service  in  your  home  is  no  handicap 
to  fine  radio  reception.  Two  of  the  best  Radiolas 
made  are  high-power  Screen-Grid  sets  to  be  used 
with  battery  power.  They  can  be  installed  anywhere 
— in  the  house,  on  a  boat,  in  a  summer  camp — 
and  they  will  bring  in  the  great  programs  on  the 
air  with  the  amazing  realism  that  has  made  RCA 
Radiolas  the  acknowledged  standard  of  the  radio 
industry. 

Radiola  22  is  a  complete  receiver  and  loud¬ 
speaker  combination  in  a  single  cabinet.  Radiola  21 
is  a  table  model,  with  the  same  receiving  in¬ 
strument  as  in  the  "22,”  for  use  with  a  separate 
loudspeaker. 

Ask  your  Radiola  dealer  to  demonstrate  these 
fine  sets  for  you.  You  can  buy  the  instrument 
of  your  choice  on  the  easy  RCA  Time  Payment 
Plan.  Look  for  and  insist  upon  the  famous 
RCA  trademark. 


Look  for  and  insist  upon 
the  famous  RCA  trademark 


RADIOU 


RCA  RADIOLA  22 — Cabinet  model, 
Screen-Grid  receiver  for  battery  oper - 
ation.  With  enclosed  RCA  Loud' 
speaker.  $i 35  ( less  Radiotrons) 


RCA  RADIOLA  21  —  High-powered 
Screen-Grid  receiver  for  battery  oper¬ 
ation.  $6g.^o  ( less  Radiotrons) 
RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  103—  The 
leading  magnetic  type  radio  repro¬ 
ducer.  Designed  to  harmonize  with 
home  furnishings.  $18 


RADIOLA  DIVISION,  RCA-VlCTOR  COMPANY,  INC. 


TUNE  IN — The  RCA -Victor  Hour,  every 
Thursday  night,  over  a  coast-to-coast  net¬ 
work  of  the  N.  B.  C. 


Vliat  are  you  doing  to  protect  your  most 
important  pieces  of  farm  machinery? 


Are  your  feet  warm 9  healthy  and  comfortable  ? 


It’s  sure  biting  cold  and  damp  these  early  March 
mornings.  Especially  tough  on  feet — when  you’re 
plugging  around  before  daylight,  over  frozen  clods 
and  paper-ice  puddles  in  stable-yards  and  hog  lots. 

Your  feet  are  your  most  important  pieces  of  farm 
machinery.  If  they  go  bad,  you  can’t 
work,  and  your  wholejob  is  endangered. 

You  know  what  a  lot  of  things  can 
happen  to  feet.  So  do  we.  That  is  why 
we  asked  Dr.  Lelyveld,  one  of  America’s 
most  noted  foot  specialists,  to  write,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  a  little  book  called  “  The  Care 
of  Farmers’  Feet.”  It  is  a  very  useful  book.  It  tells 
how  to  avoid  and  care  for  chilblains,  corns,  excessive 
perspiration,  and  a  dozen  other  foot-troubles.  It’s 
a  common-sense  book,  too.  We  want  you  to  have  a 
copy.  If  you  will  mail  the  coupon  below,  we’ll  send 
you  one  without  charge. 

Your  rubber  footwear  must  fit! 

Dr.  Lelyveld  says  that  during  these  cold  winter 
months,  your  feet  are  best  protected  by  wearing 
cotton  stockings  under  your  woolen  stockings.  This 
lessens  heat  radiation  from  the  feet  and  also  helps 
to  absorb  the  moisture  of  perspiration.  He  says  the 


The  Care 

of 

Farmers  feet 


best  outside  protection  is  given  by  rubber  footwear — 
but  this  footwear  must  fit! 


”U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  44-part  Boots 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  we  would  like  you  to 
know  about  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots. 

In  the  first  place,  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  are 
made  on  costly  aluminum  lasts,  which  are  shaped  to 
give  the  greatest  comfort  and  ease  when  walking. 

And  when  you  slip  on  a  pair,  probably  the  first 
thing  you  will  notice  is  an  extremely  comfortable 
and  snug  feeling  around  the  ankle.  And  then  the 
ball  of  your  foot  will  just  feel  as  though  the 
boot  were  moulded  around  it.  As  you  take  a  few 
steps  you’ll  notice  a  sort  of  spring  and  liveliness 
caused  by  that  “rocking-chair”  curve  in  the  sole  and 
the  square,  flat  heel. 

As  for  construction,  maybe  you’ve  thought  of  a 
boot  simply  as  a  single  piece  of  rubber  moulded  into 
shape,  with  a  duck  lining  inserted.  But  not  so  with 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots.  Every  one  of  them  has 
44  distinct  parts — fitted  together  as  carefully  as  a 
tailor  fits  the  parts  of  a  stylish,  comfortable  suit. 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


A  real  test  for  wear 

Just  to  make  sure  that  your  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 
are  going  to  stand  up  under  the  rough  usage  you  are 
likely  to  give  them— in  the  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Labora¬ 
tories  a  machine  presses  rubber  against  swiftly  revolving 
emery,  very  much  like  holding  a  boot  against  a  grinding 
wheel.  The  rubber  in  some  footwear  chafes  away  at 
the  rate  of  4/5”  per  hour.  The  standard  for  “U.  S.  ” 
Blue  Ribbon  is  1/5”  per  hour. 


1.  "U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Boots 

Get  one  in  your  hands  some  time. 
Twist  it.  Bend  it.  You’ll  quickly 
recognize  its  superior  qualities.  Red 
uppers  with  gray  soles,  or  ebony 
black  with  white  soles.  Three  lengths 
— knee,  medium,  hip. 

2.  Rubbers  for  the 
whole  family 

For  heavy  service  about  the  farm  or 
for  dress  there  is  a  “U.  S.”  Rubber  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 

3.  Neat-looking  Arctics 

Durable,  for  heavy  service  yet  good- 
looking  enough  for  town  wear.  Cash- 
merette  upper.  Red  soles  or  Ebony 


with  white  soles.  Warm  fleece  lining. 
4-  or  5-buckle  length. 

4.  Style  for  the 

modern  farm  wife 

Gaytees  are  the  most  stylish  women’s 
overshoes  in  the  world — Paris  style 
authorities  have  said  so.  You’ll  be 
proud  of  them  when  you  wear  them 
into  town  or  over  to  the  neighbor’s. 
And  they  are  made  in  many  different 
colors  and  fabrics  too,  to  match  your 
new  coat. 

Their  comfort  and  wear  will  sur¬ 
prise  you  if  you’re  used  to  the  old  style 
galoshes  or  overshoes.  Only  the  most 
durable  of  fabrics  are  used. 

Gaytees  come  in  cloth  or  all  rubber 
— in  high  or  low  height  with  snap 
fastener,  Kwik-glide  fastener,  or 
4  buckles. 


5.  "U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Walrus 

(All-rubber  Arctic) 

This  is  one  you’ll  appreciate  on  the 
coldest  days.  If  you’ve  never  used  the 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus,  try  a 
pair.  Slips  right  over  your  leather 
shoes.  Kicks  off  in  a  jiffy.  Built  to 
stand  the  hardest  usage.  Red  upper. 
Gray  sole.  4  or  5  buckles. 

6.  For  Son  and  Daughter 

Keds  are  the  most  popular  canvas 
rubber-soled  shoes  in  America.  They 
give  barefoot  freedom  —  encouraging 
the  feet  to  healthful  growth  —  yet 
afford  the  protection  you  want.  They 
are  the  chosen  shoes  of  star  athletes 
because  they  are  so  comfortable  and 
healthful  for  the  feet.  Recommended 
by  physicians  and  gymnasts. 


BLUE  RIBBON 


foot-saving 

footwear 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Dept.  FFF-30, 1790  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen :  Please  mail  me  your  free  book, 
“The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet.” 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ 

STATE _ 


They  aren’t  just  wheels, 

they’re  a  new  way  of  applying  power 

Here  it  is,  treading  on  tiptoe  and  pulling  like  a  locomotive. 

Pulling,  pulling,  pulling,  putting  more  of  its  developed  power  into  traction 
than  any  tractor  ever  built  before. 

It's  those  wheels--those  wheels  that  don’t  look  like  wheels --those  wheels 
that  do  pull  more  efficiently,  that  do  end  soil  packing,  that  do  end  side  slip¬ 
ping,  that  do  end  wheel  slippage.  They  are  new  in  design,  new  in  size  — and 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  their  power. 

They  aren’t  just  wheels—they’re  a  new  way  of  applying  power. 

Forget  everything  that  went  before. 

Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  seen  before. 

Watch  for  it  at  your  Oliver  dealer’s  under  the  Oliver  Flag --the  Oliver 
Hart-Parr  ROW  CROP  Tractor— the  tractor  that  makes  many  tractors  obso¬ 
lete  and  will  make  horses  only  a  memory  on  many  farms. 


Don’t  lose  out  on  this- -send  the  coupon  for  complete 
information. 

©UWH1& 

Farm  Equipment  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 


)\  PLANTING 


)  \  CULTIVATING  /  ( 


It’s  from  the  si 
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Write  for 
complete  in- 

!r\  HARV  ESTING  /(  f°rmation  to  thc 
^ - y - ^  OLIVER  Farm 

S  Equipment  Sales 

/  Company,  400  W.  Madison 

Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Name 
Address . 


/  R.  F.  D. . -City . State . 

Branches  Everywhere  to  Serve  You. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Wheat  Prices  Go  Below  One  Dollar-- County  Notes 


ON  February  24,  wheat  prices  at 
Chicago  for  May  delivery  dropped 
7%c  below  the  outside  figures  of  the 
previous  Friday’s  market  and  were  at 
a  lower  level  than  for  any  comparable 
date  since  1914.  The  feeling  with  which 
this  news  was  received  seems  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  whether  the  hearer 
is  growing  wheat  or  whether  he  is  in 
the  business  of  marketing  wheat. 

The  wheat  situation  is  closely  linked 
up  with  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  to  stabilize  wheat  prices 
and  if  Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  is  able  to  get 
a  good  night’s  sleep  at  this  time  it  is 
only  because  he  has  an  iron  nerve. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  affects  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  was  the  statement  by  Senator 
Nye  of  North  Dakota  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  “specula¬ 
tors  are  trying  to  discredit  farm  -legis¬ 
lation  and  the  Farm  Board  and  are 
willing  to  go  broke  trying  it.”  A  state¬ 
ment  from  Chicago  which  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  giving  some  support  to 
Senator  Nye’s  views,  states  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  news  about  the 
wheat  situation  to  account  for  the 
persistent  selling  of  wheat  at  Chicago. 

Chairman  Legge  Expresses 
Confidence 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is 
a  statement  given  by  Chairman  Legge 
to  the  newspapers  that  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
situation.  “The  Board,  I  am  confident”, 
said  Mr.  Legge,  “could  push  the  price 
of  wheat  back  to  the  loan  value  fixed 
by  the  Board  if  it  desired  to  do  so,  but 
to  do  so  now  would  very  largely  bene¬ 
fit  others  than  producers.  Obviously”, 
he  said,  “We  do  not  expect  to  buy  the 
traders’  wheat  at  the  same  price  we 
pay  the  cooperatives.” 

Readers  will  remember  that  a  wheat 
stabilization  corporation  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  wheat  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.12 
to  $1.25  and  it  is  reported,  holds  about 
ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Legge  indicated  his 
confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the  Farm 
Board  by  a  declaration  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  supplies  the  funds  to 
the  stabilization  corporation  will  not 
lose  financially  because  by  the  time 
the  corporation  is  ready  to  sell  wheat 
(he  believes)  the  market  will  have  re¬ 
covered. 

Surplus  Must  Be  Exported 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture 
emphasized  by  those  interested  in 
wheat  marketing.  For  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  surplus  wheat  for  export  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000,000 
bushels  and  at  present  it  does  not  look 
as  though  there  will  be  sufficient 
foreign  demand  to  move  that  amount 
of  wheat  before  the  new  crop  ripens. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  wheat  growers 
in  the  northwest  are  resenting  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Farm  Board  to  reduce 
wheat  acreage  because  this  move  was 
not  started  until  after  winter  wheat 
growers  in  the  southwest  had  their 
crop  in  the  ground. 

Claims  are  being  made  that  we  are 
in  for  another  bumper  wheat  crop  this 
year,  although  of  course,  there  are 
many  things  which  can  happen  to  re¬ 
duce  the  present  estimates.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  the  winter  wheat  crop 
is  expected  to  yield  about  575,000,000 
bushels  and  the  spring  wheat  crop, 
300,000,000  bushels.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  Canadian  wheat  pool  is  in  dif¬ 
ficulties  due  to  a  drop  in  wheat  prices. 
Because,  guided  by  reports  from  all 
over  the  world,  they  concluded  that  the 
world  would  be  clamoring  for  wheat 
in  the  early  part  of  1930.  An  article  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Packer,  ob¬ 
viously  unsympathetic  with  attempts 
to  maintain  wheat  prices,  states  that 
the  Canadian  wheat  pool  confidently 
expected  to  get  $1.70  for  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop.  With  the  slump  in  prices 
appeals  have  been  made  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  to  come  to  the  rescue 
by  guaranteeing  security  to  the  banks 


so  that  they  will  not  call  loans  on  the 
wheat  crop  and  force  liquidation. 

Reports  have  also  been  received  that 
England  is  practicing  a  boycott  or  buy¬ 
er’s  strike  against  United  States  and 
Canadian  wheat.  However,  this  rumor 
has  been  denied  by  the  manager  of  the 
Canadian  wheat  pool  who  has  recently 
been  in  London.  The  situation,  the  man¬ 
ager  states,  is  merely  that  British 
millers  plan  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  irrespective  of  whether  it  is 
America,  Canada  or  Argentina. 

On  February  27,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  carried  a  headline 
“Wheat  Advances  2%c  to  3%c  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Aid”.  A  statement  by  Chairman 
Legge  indicated  that  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  now  holds  about  25,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  that  because  of 
concessions  in  the  market  they  are 
planning  to  extend  credit  for  storing 
wheat  in  country  elevators. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  may  be 
it  is  unquestioned  that  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  wheat  is  interested  in  what  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  is  doing.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  spokesmen  for  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  grain  commission  firms  charged 
that  they  were  being  forced  out  of  the 
market  by  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  Members  of  the  North¬ 
west  Country  Elevator  Association 
wired  Chairman  Legge,  protesting 
against  methods  adopted  by  the  Board. 


National  Grange  Will  Meet 
in  Rochester 

ROCHESTER,  New  York,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
sixty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Grange.  This  great  meeting  of 
farmers  from  nearly  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  will  be  held  November  12 — 
21,  1930.  There  was  considerable  com¬ 
petition  among  the  cities  of  Saratoga, 
Syracuse  and  Rochester  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  the  Grange.  New  York 
State  is  to  be  congratulated  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  National  Grange  meeting  this 
year.  Mark  the  dates  on  your  calendar 
and  plan  to  go. 


soils.  But  this  alsike  proposition,  if  car¬ 
ried,  will  be  a  real  blow. 

Will  you  not  lend  your  aid  to  help  pro¬ 
tect  your  farm  constituents  in  this  in¬ 
stance? 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  R.  Eastman 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


The  Tariff  on  Wool 

THE  tariff  is  still  being  discussed  in 
Congress.  The  latest  item  of  inter¬ 
est  to  farmers  was  the  attempt  to  low¬ 
er  the  tariff  on  wool.  The  tariff  els  it 
now  stands  in  the  proposed  bill  is  34c 
a  pound  and  Senator  George  of  Geor¬ 
gia  proposed  a  24c  tariff  rate  on  cer¬ 
tain  coarse  wools.  Those  who  opposed 
the  cut  in  the  tariff  stated  that  coarse 
wools  were  produced  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  country  and  that  growers 
were  not  in  a  position  to  suffer  the 
lower  price  which  would  be  the  result 
from  a  lower  tariff. 


Old  Age  Relief 

SOME  progress  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  an  old  age  pension  for  New 
York  State.  Governor  Roosevelt  in 
commenting  on  the  bills  endorsed  by 
the  legislative  commission,  whom 
chairman  is  Seabury  C.  Mastick  stated 
that  while  the  Mastick  report  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disappointment  to  many  people 
and  while  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is 
a  mere  stop-gap  and  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  toward  a  comprehensive  plan,  it 
may  be  best  for  the  state  to  accept  the 
Mastick  bill  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  it  has  many  grave  ob¬ 
jections  both  in  the  relief  to  be  afford¬ 


ed  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  re¬ 
lief  is  to  be  administered. 

The  Mastick  bill  proposes  a  system 
of  old  age  relief  in  which  the  state 
and  county  authorities  would  bear  an 
equal  share  of  the  cost.  The  bill  leaves 
the  amount  of  relief  to  local  adminis¬ 
trative  officials.  Those  eligible  are  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
been  residents  of  New  York  State  for 
ten  years  and  of  the  county  or  city  in 
which  they  apply  for  relief  for  one 
year  and  who  are  at  least  seventy 
years  old. 

New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County — The  county  has 
been  favored  with  very  little  snow  this 
winter.  The  improved  roads  are  bare 
most  of  the  time  so  farmers  deliver  logs 
to  hard  roads  and  they  are  taken  by 
trucks.  The  ice  harvest  is  over  and  re¬ 
ports  are  that  it  was  good  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Granges  are  having  good  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  and  social  gather¬ 
ings  due  to  good  roads  and  weather. 
North  Otto  Grange  has  purchased  Old 
North  Church  and  will  remodel  it  for 
lodge  purposes.  The  Pomona  Grange 
meets  in  Franklinville  on  March  7  and  8. 
Reverend  E.  L.  Tucker  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker.  West  Valley  Grange  degree 
team  will  confer  the  fifth  degree. — Mrs. 
M.  M.  S. 

Madison  County — We  have  had  some 
very  cold  weather  this  month  but  not 
much  deep  snow.  Recently  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reached  from  20  to  30  degrees  below 
zero.  A  sudden  change  brought  us  a  week 
of  fine  sugar  weather.  Ice  packing  has 
been  the  order  of  the  day  until  the  sud¬ 
den  change.  People  are  predicting  an 
early  spring  but  such  a  prophecy  is  pre¬ 
mature. — Mrs.  C.  A.  P. 


A.  A.  Protests  Tariff  on 
Alsike  Clover 

THE  following  letter,  which  explains 
itself,  was  written  to  Senator  Royal 
S.  Copeland,  representing  New  York 
State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  pro¬ 
testing  the  proposed  raise  in  the  tariff 
bill  on  alsike  clover  from  five  cents  to 
eight  cents  a  pound.  The  protest  was 
directed  to  Senator  Copeland,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  in  favor  of  the  raise,  but 
because  he  is  our  Senator  from  New 
York  State. 

We  suggest  that  every  reader  of 
American  Agriculturist  interested  in 
keeping  the  price  of  alsike  clover  on  a 
reasonable  rate  write  a  similar  letter 
or  send  a  telegram  to  Senator  Cope¬ 
land,  c/o  Senate  Chamber,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mv  Dear  Senator  Copeland: 

In  the  name  of  160,000  farm  families 
subscribing  to  American  Agriculturist, 
and,  in  fact,  speaking  for  nearly  all  of 
the  farmers  whom  you  represent,  may  I 
enter  an  emphatic  protest  to  the  Senate’s 
proposition  to  raise  the  duty  on  alsike 
clover  from  five  to  eight  cents  a  pound. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  probably 
should  be  no  duty  on  alsike  at  all,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  than  a  nominal  one.  I 
note  that  the  house  of  Representatives 
raised  it  in  the  present  bill  from  four  to 
five  cents.  Even  a  four-cent  duty  was 
too  high. 

As  you  may  know,  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  East, 
sow  great  quantities  of  alsike.  It  is  a 
legume  which  will  grow  on  sour  soil 
where  other  clover  and  alfalfa  will  not 
grow.  I  understand  that  at  least  half  of 
our  alsike  clover  seed  supply  is  imported 
from  Canada.  The  importation,  unlike 
that  of  red  clover,  is  of  very  high  qual¬ 
ity.  As  you  of  course  know,  grass  seed 
is  one  of  the  big  items  in  the  farmers’ 
expenses. 

The  tariff  on  red  clover  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  to  us  because  much  of  the  red 
clover  that  is  imported  is  of  low  quality 
and  not.  fitted  to  do  well  on  our  northern 


Accidents  are  Costly 

Automobile  Insurance  is  Cheap! 

You  flirt  with  financial  disaster  when  you  fail  to  cover 
yourself  with  sound,  adequate  automobile  insurance.  One 
accident  may  sweep  away  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  or 
mortgage  your  income  for  life. 

Automobile  insurance  is  cheap — particularly  when  you 
are  protected  by  a  Utica  Mutual  policy.  Our  rates  are  the 
same  or  lower  than  those  charged  by  tariff  stock  companies, 
yet  for  the  past  15  years,  cash  dividends  have  been  annually 
returned  to  our  policyholders,  which  have  never  been  less 
than  20  %  of  the  original  premiums  paid.  In  addition 
careful  drivers,  under  a  merit  rating  system, 
are  entided  to  a  discount  of  10%. 


Do  you  want 

to  save  on  your 

Automobile  Insurance? 

Why  pay  more  for  your  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  when  a  Utica 
Mutual  policy  offers  you  ade¬ 
quate  protection,  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  sharing  in  the  prof¬ 
its  of  New  York  State’slargest, 
old-line  legal  reserve  mutual 
casualty  company. 

The  stability  of  the  Utica 
Mutual  is  shown  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  as  of  December 
31,  1929,  given  below. 


Protect 

Yourself  Today! 
Don’t  Wait! 

No  one  ever  knows  what 
the  morrow  may  bring.  The 
roads  are  increasingly  more 
congested.  Traffic  condi¬ 
tions  growing  worse.  In¬ 
surance  protection  is  your 
assurance  of  safety.  No 
legal  muddles.  No  financial 
worry. 

Protect  yourself  today 
under  a  Utica  Mutual  pol¬ 
icy.  The  coupon  will  bring 
you  complete  information. 


Assets:  $6,177,344-47  Liabilities:  $4,873378^*6 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS:  $1,303,966.01 

N ewYork  Slates  largest.  Old  Une,  Lej/ol  Hesen’e^utual  Casual 


Organized  in  1914 


MUTUAL  COMPANY 


Home  Office :  Utica ,  N.  Y. 


UTICA  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.  AA,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete  information  on 
your  lower  cost  automobile  insurance  protection. 


City . Make  of  Car. 


(266)  22 


A_merican  Agriculturist,  March  8,  1930 


OATMEAL 

Chicks  have  50%  faster 
Growth  than 
Corn  Chicks 


OATMEAL,  the  base  of  the  famous  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  has  again  demonstrated  its  superiority  in  two  tests  con¬ 
ducted  at  Liberty  Villa  Farm,  not  only  in  giving  your  baby  chicks  a 
better  start  in  life,  but  in  building  big,  choice  meat  birds  and  con¬ 
sistent  layers  of  large  marketable  eggs. 

In  the  Spring  test,  100  baby  Leghorn  chicks  and  100  baby  Barred 
Rock  chicks,  fed  on  a  complete  ration  based  on  oatmeal  as  the  only 
grain,  averaged  ^  of  a  pound  each,  while  the  same  number  and  kind 
of  baby  chicks  fed  on  a  complete  ration  based  on  corn  as  the  only 
grain  averaged  y  pound  each. 

In  the  August  test,  200  haby  Leghorn  chicks,  fed  a  complete  ration 
based  on  oatmeal  as  the  only  grain,  at  six  weeks  weighed  .64  of  a 
pound  each,  while  the  200  baby  chicks,  also  Leghorns,  on  a  complete 
ration  based  on  corn  as  the  only  grain,  weighed  only  .4  of  a  pound 
each.  In  both  tests,  the  mortality  was  10%  higher  among  the  corn- 
fed  chicks. 

The  oatmeal  group  not  only  grew  faster,  but  developed  into  deeper- 
bodied,  broader-backed  and  a  much  better  egg-producing  type  pullet 
than  the  shallow-bodied  corn  group.  The  oatmeal-fed  birds  also  had 
large,  flat  bones  with  ample  room  for  muscles.  Corn-fed  birds  have 
small  round  bones,  and  consequently  less  muscle. 

These  tests  also  showed  that  the  amount  of  fat  on  heart,  gizzard,  in¬ 
testines  and  walls  of  the  abdomen  was  several  times  greater  in  the 
com  group  than  in  the  oatmeal  group. 

A  fatty  heart  means  poor  circulation — a  fatty  gizzard  poor  digestion 
— while  fat  in  the  abdomen  means  crowded  organs,  poorer  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  mortality. 

Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  because  it  contains  this  valuable  oat¬ 
meal,  a  scientifically  blended  feed  that  gives  you  better  flocks  and 
larger  profits. 

Also  feed  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed.  There’s  a  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 

CHICK  STARTER 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

|  pnrr  Let  us  send  you  our  latest  booklet  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  baby""] 
I  ”  JAIbJL  chicks.  Costs  nothing  and  will  well  repay  you  for  writing 

I  .  ! 

|  Your  name  right  here  *»->.. .1 - - - | 

I  I 

j  Your  address  here  m>  > - - - - -  | 

LMaiZ  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  8-C,  80  E.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill,  j 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


( Continued  from  Page  15) 
a  box,  sprinkle  with  “london  purple” 
until  real  purple.  Cover  with  a  cloth 
two  or  three  minutes  and  then  uncover. 
Treat  them  twice  a  week  for  two  weeks 
and  everyone  will  be  cured.  By  the 
way  this  will  also  cure  chickens.  The 
past  year  I  raised  my  poults  to  twelve 
weeks  old  without  the  loss  of  one,  then 
five  of  them  ate  salt  and  died.  I  re¬ 
moved  the  salt  and  lost  no  more.  So, 
therefore,  keep  salt  away  from  the 
turkeys. 

Chicken  Pox 

When  a  turkey  has  this  disease  or 
a  swelling  of  any  kind  on  its  head 
paint'  with  iodine.  This  will  usually 
cure  and  the  swelling  with  disappear. 

• — Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Gordon. 


Remember  These  Things 
About  Cod  Liver  Oil 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  much 
greater  use  of  cod  liver  oil  in  feeding 
poultry  to  prevent  leg  weakness  and 
slow  growth  and  there  are  some  things 
that  we  have  learned  which  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

1.  Do  not  buy  a  grade  of  oil  because 
it  is  cheap. 

2.  Buy  only  pure  cod  liver  oil  sold  and 
guaranteed  as  such.  Oils  sold  under 
special  trade  names  such  as  “Poultry 
Oil,”  etc.,  may  be  mixtures  of  other 
fish  oils  and  not  even  good  food  for 
your  hens. 

3.  Reliable  concerns  usually  guarantee 
purity  and  vitamin  content.  These  firms 
can  be  told  by  the  character  of  their 
advertisements,  their  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  and  the  recommend¬ 
ations  of  those  who  have  had  exper¬ 
ience  in  feeding  oils. 

4.  You  cannot  judge  the  value  of  an 
oil  by  its  color  or  odor.  Its  vitamin 
content  is  about  the  same,  no  matter 
where  the  fish  was  caught.  It  is  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  care  in  the  process  of 
extraction  and  refinement  of  the  oils 
by  the  manufacturer.  Here,  again,  you 
may  depend  on  a  reliable  business  firm 
for  entire  satisfaction. — 


Cost  of  Rearing  Pullets  to 
Laying  Age 

“ Feed  Cost”  figures  obtained  from 
;  32  farms  on  Long  Island  in  1925-26, 
involving  44,117  pullets. 


15.21b  grain) 

14.41b  mash)  $.84 

3.01b  milk  ) 

Chick  cost  (2.7  chicks  for  each 
pullet  reared)  .51 

Labor  cost  .26 

Use  of  buildings,  yard,  etc.  .20 
Miscellaneous  costs  .09 

Interest  cost  .02 


Total  cost  $1.92 

R,e turns  from  broilers  .74 


Net  cost  for  each  pullet  $1.18 


Suggested  Routine  for  Care 
and  Management  of  Chicks 

1.  Have  brooder  house  cleaned,  disin¬ 
fected,  and  ready  for  use  5  days  be¬ 
fore  chicks  are  expected. 

2.  Have  brooder  stove  in  operation  2 
days  before  chicks  are  expected. 

3.  Provide  a  wire  guard  of  one-half 
inch  mesh,  18  inches  wide,  for  each 
brooder  stove,  said  guard  to  be  long 
enough  to  extend  around  the  room 
when  at  full  length.  During  the  first 
week  this  guard  should  be  drawn 
closer  to  the  stove,  keeping  it  about 
15  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  hover. 

4.  The  temperature  at  the  edge  of  the 
hover  should  be  95  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  the  first  and  second  weeks, 

( Continued  on  Page  24) 


Paint  the  Roosts 


The  Easy  Way 

to  Kill  Lice 
Poultry 

No  matter  how  big 
the  flock  or  how 
lousy,  only  a  small 
paint  brush,  a  can 
of  “Black  Leaf  40” 
and  a  few  minutes 
time  for  “painting” 
it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required 
to  rid  an  entire 
flock  of  body-lice. 
Do  away  with  old 
laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of  dust¬ 
ing,  dipping  and  greasing! 

Just  Paint  the  Roosts 
with  “Black  Leaf  40” 

About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
“paint”  “Black  Leaf  40“  on  top  of  roosts. 
When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts  that  have 
been  so  “painted”,  fumes  are  slowly  re¬ 
leased  that  permeate  the  feathers,  killing 
the  lice.  The  treatment  is  so  easy,  effective 
and  cheap  that  poultry  owners  need  never 
be  bothered  by  lice  on  their  flocks.  Think 
of  the  time,  labor  and  expense  that  this 
method  saves!  There  is  no  individual  hand¬ 
ling  of  fowls.  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by 
poultry  supply  dealers. 
$1.25  size  treats  100  feet 
of  roost.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


raisesMOREchicks 


You  can  avoid  worry,  anxiety  and  Iosswith 
a  Dickelman.  It  is  fire  proof,  rat  proof, 
louse  and  mite  proof,  more  sanitary.  Can 
be  easily  moved.  Uses  less  fuel.Corrugated 
metal  walls  prevent  smothering.  Perfectly 
ventilated — easily  erected.  500  chick  size. 
.  A  LAYING  HOUSE -TOO 
'  Long  type  house,  very  popular  for  continu¬ 
ous  brooding  systems  and  for  laying 
houses.  37'-  6”  or  longer.  Same  exclusive 
features  as  circular  houses.  “We  have  a 
Dickelman  laying  house  which  has 
proven  great*1  —  Royal  Hill,  Belief  on- 
tame,  Ohio.  Shipped  knocked  down.  Easily 
erected.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Remember,  a  "Dickelman”  pays  for  itself 

DICKELMAN  MF6.  CO. 


Baby  Chicks 


- SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
<5UUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar..  Apr.  ds 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 


Lrcular  free.  .  _  , 

ecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Bnggs-Sberrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  „ 


ACME  BETTER  QUALITY 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  R.I.Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  pront- 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big- 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 

Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  A  Denton,  Md- 

Member  Inter’l  Baby  Chick  Ass  n. 


Clover  Leaf  Chicks 

Buy  your  S.C.  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  the 
largest  home  flock  hatchery  in  Northern  N.  Y.  Have  been 
in  business  12  years  and  always  bred  for 
vitality  and  high  egg  producers.  Prices  April 
per  100;  May  1st,  $12.50;  7th,  $11.50;  15th,  $10.50. 
22nd,  $9.50;  29th,  $9.00.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteeu 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment.  Discount  of  w 
per  100  on  orders  of  500  or  more. 

Clover  Leaf  Poultry  Farm,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 
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Baby  ^2  Chicks 


fo* 


.C.White  Leghorns 

TRIES  FOUR  STRAINS 

Finds  Lord  Farms  Best 

S.  D.  Barter,  Painesville,  O.,  received  500 
Bord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks,  March  19,  1929. 
i  He  raised  254  fine  pullets.  "X  have  a  pen  of 
Tom  Barron  English”,  he  reports,  “a  pen  of 
Larro  Michigan  American  and  a  pen  of  Tan- 
ored,  all  working  against  the  Lord  Farms,  and 
i  must  say  Lord  Farms  are  first,  not  alone  in 
numbers  of  eggs,  but  shape  of  eggs  as  well.” 
Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are  guaranteed  to  pay 
you  better  than  any  others. 

VALUABLE  TEXTBOOK 

FREE  to  Eastern  Poultrymen 

Lord  Farms  Year  Book  tells  how  to  start 
with  small  capital,  how  to  build  houses,  ar¬ 
range  yards,  brood  chicks,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  views  taken  on  our  own  400-acre  farms. 
Free  to  Eastern  poultrymen;  Western  poultry- 
men  pay  $1  a  copy.  Write  today. 

I  ORD  FARMS  85  Forest  street* 

LURJJ  r/XIXiVIO  Methuen.  Mass. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


State  Certified — Weekly  Delivery 

$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

i/2 c  less  on 500;  Icon  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 
six  other  breeds* 

DEL-MAR- VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— 10  extra  chicks  given  free 
with  each  hundred  provided  you  return  this  advertise¬ 
ment  with  your  order.  April  hatched  chicks:  Leghorn, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black-$I4.00  per  100.  Barred  Bocks, 
Beds,  Minorcas,  Aiiconas-$I6.00  per  100.  White  Bocks, 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons-?  1 8.00  per  100.  Jersey 
Giants,  Light  Brahmas-$20.00  per  100.  March,  $2.00 
more.  May,  $2.00  less.  June  and  July,  $4.00  less.  Cus¬ 
tom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler  chieks-light, 
$10.00  per  100:  light  and  heavy,  $12.00;  all  heavy, 
$14.00.  Small  Quantities  a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now. 
Sent  C.O.D.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Postpaid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  ac¬ 
cording  to  age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack, N.J.  Phone  1603 


j  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 


Barred  and  White  Bocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. _ $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks  . . .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  6.25  12.00  57 A0  110.00 

Light  Mixed . . .  5.00  9.00  45.00  85.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Milter,  Prop.,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


From  finest  Production- 
Bred,  Blood- Tested,  Disease 
Free  stock  available. 

White  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pride  o’ 
Niagara  Chicks  are  guaranteed  to 
Live.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 
Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Ransomville.N.Y. 


prepaid  Chicks 

BL  Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Sek 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ $12.00 

S.  C.  Reds _ 15.00 


10O% 
LIVE 
ARRIVAL 

Selected  and  In- 
100 

Barred  Rocks _ $14.00 

Assorted  Chicks _ 9.00 


'/2c  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  Richfield!  pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Famous  Tancred  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  From  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
egg  production.  $12.00  per  100. 

Special  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
1930  catalog  FREE. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamos,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Bocks.  Write  for 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

JAS.  E,  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33- 1 00  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  8c  up. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 
Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rooks,  Beds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Catalog  Free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  WashingjtonviHe,  Pa. 


With  the  A.  A. 

LIVESTOCK 

BREEDER. 


Saving  a  Choice  Heifer 

WHEN  she  was  about  three  years 
old  one  of  my  finest  heifers  began 
to  have  something  the  matter  with  her 
breathing  apparatus.  She  had  times 
when  she  seemed  to  have  hard  work  to 
get  her  breath.  She  never  coughed,  but 
she  did  snuffle  and  blow  her  nose  hard. 
One  of  the  queer  things  about  it  was 
that  she  would  get  her  nose  down 
against  a  pin  in  one  of  the  bar  posts 
in  the  barnyard  and  rub  and  push  as 
if  her  nose  itched;  and  sometimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  mucus  came  from  her  nose. 

I  had  visions  of  T.  B.,  although  none 
of  my  cattle  ever  had  developed  a  case 
of  that  kind.  The  heifer  was  a  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey,  out  of  the  best  cow  I  ever 
had,  and  I  did  not  want  to  lose  her. 
I  made  the  most  careful  examination 
I  could  of  her  nose  and  could  discover 
no  reason  for  the  snuffling.  But  the 
heifer  was  beginning  to  grow  thin  in 
flesh.  Evidently  she  was  not  doing  well, 
and  nobody  that  I  showed  her  to  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  tell  me  what  was  the 
matter. 

Finally  I  called  in  a  neighbor  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  cow  ailments, 
although  not  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
After  looking  the  heifer  over  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  throw  her  so 
that  he  could  make  a  more  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  her  nose.  So  we  got  a 
rope,  took  the  heifer  out  in  the  calf 
pasture,  where  there  would  be  plenty 
of  room  and  a  good  light,  and  laid  her 
down. 

“I  see  what  it  is!”  the  neighbor  said. 
I  knew  he  was  tickled  half  to  pieces 
over  his  discovery,  and  so  was  I  when 
he  got  a  pair  of  pincers  and  went  up 
into  the  heifer’s  nose  several  inches, 
and  drew  out  a  stick  with  two  or  three 
prongs  coming  out  of  it.  Somehow  the 
heifer  had  gotten  that  stick,  which 
seemed  to  be  from  a  branch  of  a  small 
tree,  up  her  nose  with  the  prongs 
downward,  so  that  there  was  no  way 
for  her  to  rub  or  blow  it  out.  That  was 
the  end  of  the  trouble  and  the  heifer 
did  me  good  service  many  years. 


Overheating  of  Horse 
Is  Serious 

WATCH  your  teams  carefully  at 
this  time  of  year  against  over¬ 
heating,  even  more  so  than  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  summer.  The  work  is  heavier 
and  the  teams  are  larger,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  working  on  the  inside  of  four 
and  five  horse  teams  are  especially 
liable  to  overheat  on  hot  muggy  days 
since  the  cooling  effect  of  skin  evapor¬ 
ation  from  their  bodies  is  hindered  by 
close  contact  and  lack  of  air  move¬ 
ment. 

The  signs  of  overheating  are  labored 
breathing,  anxious  countenance,  dis¬ 
turbed  heart  action,  and  sudden  stop¬ 
ping  of  sweating.  Such  animals  should 
be  unhitched  and  got  under  shade  or 
on  a  hilltop  where  there  is  some  air 
movement.  Turn  a  hose  of  cool  water 
on  him  or  splash  cool  water  from  a 
bucket  over  his  face  and  neck.  Wash 
out  the  mouth  and  nostrils  with  a  rag 
dipped  in  cool  water  and  fan  him  as 
much  as  possible.  Never  put  such  a 
horse  in  a  closed  place.  A  veterinarian 
should  he  called  if  the  horse  is  valu¬ 
able  and  seems  to  be  seriously  affected. 

The  horse  should  not  be  used  too 
soon  nor  too  hard  after  such  an  at¬ 
tack.  Light  feed,  rest,  and  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  bowels  are  recommended 
before  the  horse  is  worked  again. — I. 
W.  Dickerson. 


If  ewes  are  gaining  m  weight  when 
the  ram  is  turned  with  the  flock,  the 
lambs  will  be  stronger  and  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  the  number  of  twins  increased. 


Greater  profits  may  be  obtained  by 
keeping  a  better  bull,  breeding  better 
cows,  growing  better  roughage,  feeding 
our  cows  better  and  thus  producing  a 
higher  and  better  grade  of  milk. 


u 


8000  lbs.  Growth  at  7C  lb. 


yy 


A?”. 

4  dffc/  FS  “Raised  4,000  Reds  to  average  weight  of  2  lbs.,  at 
Yjr  f$S  eight  weeks,  at  feed  cost  of  14c  each — loss  less  than 

*r  .  YrFjr  HI  2%” — that  is  typical  of  numerous  reports  on  this  truly 

wonderful  feed! 

Beacon  Starting  Ration  is  COMPLETE  for  first  eight 
weeks — all  needed  enzymes,  vita¬ 
mins,  complete  minerals,  alfalfa 

m*r  i||  leaf  meal,  dried  milk.  No  other  feed 
^ yyj?  contains  Protozyme  and  concen- 

\jO  B  trated  cod  liver  oil  (Columbia  Uni- 

|  versity  patents).  Ideal  for  Battery 

jirlr  or  Range  Brooding. 

y\  f  BREEDERS!  Better  Fertility! 

Vitamin  E  in  wheat  middlings, 

alfalfa  leaf  meal,  etc.,  all  contained  in  Beacon 
Breeders  Mash.  No  wonder  it  is  giving  8  to  10% 
better  fertility!  Fully  described  in  “Profitable  Poul¬ 
try  Management,”  100  pages.  FREE. 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Keystone/ 

i  ctn  cks'Z_ 


Day-Old  Chicks 

— ALSO _ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery, 

BOX  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 


BLACK  LEGHORN  lay  Circular  f ree .  A.  E .  H  a  m  p  - 


ton.  Box  A.  Pittstown.  N.J, 


DADV  njlfiro  ,00%  Live  Delivery. 
DAdI  UI1UV5  Postage  Prepaid 

1  50  ioo  500 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . ....$6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Anconas  . 6.00  11.00  52.50 

Barred  Rocks. . . . 6.50  12.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . _ .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . . .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas... . . 6.50  12.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes _  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons. . . 7.50  14.00  67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv.,C)eveland,Q. 


Livestock 


Breeders 


"Successful  Dairying— 

the  best  boo\  of  its  Itfnd  I  ever  saw— 


“It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  breeder  of 
dairy  cattle.  I  have  owned  a  good  herd  for  15  years 
and  feel  I  have  gained  since  reading  your  hand¬ 
book”,  writes  a  Mississippi  breeder. 

“Successful  Dairying”  is  a  new  36-page  handbook 
on  dairying,  fully  illustrated.  The  information  in 
any  one  chapter  may  start  you  on  the  road  to  dairy 
prosperity.  Yet  it  is  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy 
today. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


324-E  WEST  23d  STREET, 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


CANADIAN  COWS 

Holsteins 

March  and  April  calvers.  Fancy  young  eows,  hand 
picked  from  herds  where  raised.  All  fully  accredited. 

Grades  $115.00.  Registered  $140.00 
MURDIE  A.  MCLENNAN,  Lancaster,  Ontario,  Canada 


SHEEP 


Pure  »redRambouillet  Ewe*,^1  *fmMbar£ 


young 
H.  C.  BEARDSLEY, 


MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Canadian  Holstein  &  Ayrshires 

HIGH  P  BOD  DOING  COWS  SPECIALTY. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


three  young  does,  fresh,  $15 
each.  One  three  years  old. 
freshen  soon  $25. 

A.  SWEET.  AFTON,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.50  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD.  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


BULL  CALF 
For  Sale 

Born  Janaary  27,  1930 
Ear  Tag  No.  287 

HIS  DAM  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Cotantha  Sir  Inka.  She  has  Just  finished  a 
12  months’  test  as  a  junior  two  year  old 
(2  yr.  3  mo.)  with  these  results. 

MILK  10,036  lbs.  FAT  373  lbs. 
TEST  3.71 

The  dam  of  this  heifer  has  a  10  months’ 
record  at  the  age  of  7  years  and  I  month  of 
MILK  17,154  lbs.  FAT  515  lbs. 

HIS  SIRE  is  King  Piebe  19th  whose  blood 
is  rich  in  high  production  and  show  ring 
excellence.  Write  for  a  story  of  his  pedigree. 


Price  if  taken  ft  A  OO 

in  JO  days  .  .  . 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animaL 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  Is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.... $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  lew  Chester  harrows  8  inks,  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A J  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St„  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  6  to  7  weeks  old  d>  J  r“A 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  6  to  7  weeks  old  tpH.OU  63. 
8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each. 

A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 


For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

henry  Morgenthau,  Jr„  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 
4  TO  6  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
F.O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  1.  SCAN  NELL.  Russell  St..  Woburn,  Mass,  T*U838 
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Leghorns-Reds  »Rocks^Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 
All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  "From  103  chicks  I  raised 
98  to  maturity.”  We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders. 
Over  100  acres  in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very 
nicely.  Hatches  every  week 

in  the  year.  *  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  circular  with  prices  it  free.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


■  ME  SEND  YOU  SOME  BIC 
LIVELY  CHICKS  FREE 


Yet,  Sir! 
FREE 

Bab;  Chickt 

.  .  .  and  so  easy  to  get  them.  Merely  do  a  little  advertising 
in  your  community  for  us  and  we  will  ship  you  some  of 
the  finest  baby  chicks  you  ever  saw.  FREE.  Large,  peppy,  and 
fluffy  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons  and  others. 

Yon  Get  the  Chicks  .  .  .  We  the  Advertising.  Fair? 

Better  get  your  pencil  and  send  for  our  beautiful  colored  descriptive  literature  at  once 
...  also  advertising  slips  for  your  FREE  baby  chicks.  Only  a  limited  Number  so  you 
should  write  now  .  .  .  this  minute. 

This  literature,  the  prettiest  we  hare  ever  seen,  gives  you  some  new  cashable  ideas  on 
raising  pure-bred  poultry.  Complete  history  of  17  different  breeds  .  .  .  famous  strains. 
Shall  we  mail  this  literature 

to-day?  .  .  .  and  send  your  csess=— -  — 
FREE  chicks  in  a  few  days  ?  Box  B 


-  OHIO. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300-326  Egg  S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a 
satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices:  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Br.  Buff  Leghorns  . — . . . . . .  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns _  _  - 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes . . . . 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  . . . . . 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  100 
SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER’S  WH.  LEGHORNS  ... 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS,  Box  307-A,  N  EW  WASH  I NGTON,  0. 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref:  Fanners'  State  Bank 


7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

7.00 

13.00 

62.51* 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

micHEO^suD  SATISFY  CTORY  CHICKS 


Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  Bf.  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Anconas 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$4.00  $7.00  $13  $60  $115 


_  4.50 

8.00 

15 

70 

135 

.  4.75 

8.50 

16 

75 

145 

Min..  5.00 

9.50 

18 

85 

160 

Bar.  Wh.  and  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orp.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas _ 

Barron  Wh.  leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan.  Bf.  Minorcas. . . . 

Ex.  Qual.  W.  Wyd. ;  Reds;  Rocks;  Wyc.  &  Tanc.  W.  Leg.  W.  Min..  5.00 
Heavy  Mixed  100-SH.50;  500-$55;  1000-$105;  Light  Mixed  50-$5;  100-$9;  500-$42.50; 

1000-$S5.  J.  Blk.  Giants  100-$20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Postpaid  except  to  Canada. 
We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by  experts 
for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.  O  D  Bank 
References.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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III 


Let  ns  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from 
some  of  Ohio's  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg 
production.  100%  live  arrival  Postpaid.  PRICES  50  100  500 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  _ _ $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Rocks,  Barred,  White.  Buff  and  Partridge,  B.  Minorcas.. . . . 7.50  14.00  67*50 

S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyan. -  7.50  14.00  67!50 


1000 

$110.00 

130.00 

130.00 


Heavy  Mixed - - lie;  Assorted . . . 10c  Black  Jersey  Giants  .  18c 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Reds. 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each; 
Light  Brahmas,,  18c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  104 
Wharton,  Ohio 


TAKE  NOTICE iso.ooo  chicks  for 

10V%  live  arrival  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  100C 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str.....$3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds _ 

Silver  led.  Wyandottes.. 

Heavy  Mixed - 

Li  gilt  Mixed - - 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penna. 

BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Catalogue  free?'' BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland.  Mich.  R.  2A 


....  4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

....  3.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

....  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

BABY  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns....$4. 00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 

” - J  —  4  25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

—  4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 
_..  4.75  8.50 
4.75  8.50 
4.00  6.50 


Barred  Rocks 

S.  C.  Reds _ 

Buff  Orpingtons 

White  Rocks _ 

Heavy  Mixed 


16.00  77.50 
16.00  77.50 
12.00  57.50 


110.00 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CRFCTWIUUI  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 
LIUhSI  nUUU  TANQRED  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  EGGS,  SIZE  &  VITALITY 

Free  range,  mountain-bred  220-egg 
strain.  Hens  weighing  up  to  6%  lbs. 
mated  to  males  from  stock  with  pedi¬ 
grees  up  to  309  eggs.  No  lights  used. 
100%  live  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid 
$14  per  100;  $67.50  per  500;  $130  per 
1000.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

CRESTWOOO  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  A,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PA, 


Babv  Chicks  s  c  w  leghorns 
Da°y  v^mcKs  _BARRED  ROcks 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 
breeding  back  of  even'  chick.  100%  safe 
delivery.  ITices  reasonable. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


(Continued  from  Page  22) 

dropping1  to  85  degrees  by  the  third 
and  fourth  weeks. 

5.  One  water  fountain  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  100  chicks. 

6.  Allow  two  chicks  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space  and  not  more  than  300 
to  one  hover. 

7.  The  feed  for  the  first  week  should 
be  given  on  newspapers  spread  out 
on  the  floor,  to  prevent  the  chicks 
from  eating  the  litter.  These  papers 
are  removed  at  least  once  daily. 

8.  Provide  sufficient  hopper  space  after 
the  first  week  for  all  the  chicks  to 
eat  at  one  time  if  they  so  desire. 

9.  Always  have  feed  before  the  chicks. 

10.  Separate  the  cockerels  and  pullets 
as  soon  as  the  sex  can  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

11.  Have  roosts  available  by  the  time 
chicks  are  3  weeks  old.  Use  perches 
2  inches  wide.  Teach  birds  to  roost 
as  soon  as  possible. 

12.  Provide  35  linear  feet  of  roosting 
space  for  100  pullets  up  to  4 
months  of  age  and  50  feet  after 
that  age. 

13.  If  the  birds  are  reared  in  confine¬ 
ment,  provide  2  square  feet  of  floor 

space  per  bird  from  8  weeks  to  4 
months  of  age,  and  3  square  feet 
from  that  time  to  maturity. 

14.  Confinement  of  chicks  to  a  house 
and  sun  porch  is  desirable  for  the 
first  8  weeks  and  in  many  cases 
should  be  practiced  until  pullets  go 
into  laying  quarters. 

15.  Wire  floors  for  the  first  8  weeks 
will  assist  in  control  of  diseases 
that  are  spread  through  the  med¬ 
ium  of  droppings.  Such  floors  are 
not  desirable  after  that  age. 

16.  The  humidity  of  brooder  houses 
should  be  relatively  high. 

17.  Clean  the  brooder  house  weekly. 

18.  Keep  the  birds  free  of  lice  and 
mites. 

19.  Never  allow  young  stock  to  come 
into  contact  with  adult  birds. 

20.  Remove  all  picked  birds  as  soon  as 
seen.  Darken  the  house  if  picking 
becomes  serious. — N.  Y.  College  of 
Agriculture. 


Harden  the  Chicks  Before 
Putting  in  Brooder  House 

"I  read  the  A.  A.  which  recommends 
college  correspondence  course  in  poultry. 
I  would  like  to  have  this  explained.  Does 
the  writer  wish  to  convey  that  one  should 
keep  their  baby  chicks  in  the  nursery, 
i.  e.,  in  shipping  boxes  until  the  babies 
are  forty-eight  hours  old?  I,  too,  have 
had  heavy  losses  but  am  sure  that  could 
not  have  been  the  cause  and  if  the  chicks 
are  to  be  kept  in  shipping  boxes,  should 
the  boxes  be  in  brooder  house?” — C.W. 
J.,  Pa. 

THE  “nursery”  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  letter  does  not  mean  chick  boxes. 
In  the  common  sectional  type  of  in¬ 
cubator  the  hatching  trays  are  usually 
so  arranged  that  after  the  chicks  are 
hatched  and  dried  off  they  clamber  to¬ 
ward  the  front  where  it  is  light  and 
then  drop  into  the  space  below  the 
tray.  This  is  called  the  “nursery.”  Here 
the  temperature  is  lower  and  the  chicks 
become  “hardened”  before  moving  to 
the  brooder.  If  moved  too  soon  they 
lack  this  hardening  and  suffer  from  the 
more  or  less  uneven  heat  of  the 
brooder. 

When  chicks  are  shipped  the  harden¬ 
ing  process  takes  place  largely  in  the 
boxes  while  they  are  on  the  road. 

Chicks  should  be  removed  from  boxes 
to  brooder  houses  as  soon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive.  L.  E.  Weaver. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp .  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c:  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
clucks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  libIrty.'n. y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _ $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _ 12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds _  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ _  11.00 

Light  Mixed_. _ . _  9,00 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


FIH^bTchkks 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 

breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Beds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Min¬ 
orcas.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost 


& 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO 
NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  100# 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  ...: _ _ $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $H0 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ 6.50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _ 7.50 

White  Wyandottes  _ 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  _ 

Assorted  Chicks  - - - 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

A  P  TAWCI  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A*  V.  JUJNEO  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

All  Flocks  State  Supervised 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


BABY  CHICKS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

100%  Arrival  Guaranteed 

R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns .  . 

S.  C.  Buff  &  Wh.  Leghorns....  6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  - 6.50 

Light  Mixed . 5.00  - 

Ail  from  free  range  flocks.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

.  5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

85 

BOX  A. 


McALI STERV1LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  WO 

Barred  Rocks _ $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red _ $14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed _ $11  per  100 

Light  Mixed  _ 4. _ $  9  per  100 

500  lots  Y2C  less ;  1000  lots  le  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA 


CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
8c  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May. 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool, Pa. 


SINCE  1912 

White  Leghorn  chicks 
Bred  from  extra  large 
2  to  4  year  disease 
free  breeders.  Pedigreed 
males  better  than  300 
egg  breeding.  Every 
chick  hatched  from  our 
own  breeders.  ADRIAN 
DE  NEEF.  Sodus.N.Y. 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  ri|TY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  VOIA 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  161.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


mv  wnwr  flf  antred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
■  Hit  .K  ^Leghorns.  $11.00,  100;  S.  C. 

®~^*“^“™^Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $13.00,  100;  Mixed  $10,  100;  My  chix  are  from 
the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free.  „ . 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAUSTERYlU-E,  PA. 
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PINE  TREE 


“DEPENDABLE 99 
Describes  Them 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  we  made  the 
first  long-distance  shipment  of  day  olds, 
starting  the  baby  chick  industry.  Ever 
since,  we’ve  been  supplying  folks  with 
dependable  chicks  at  live  and  let-live 
prices.  Right  now,  we’re  booking  orders 
for  immediate  March  delivery.  S.C.W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  Send  your  reservation 
today,  with  deposit. 

38th  Annual  Catalog  is  a  joy  to  look  at  and 
an  inspiration  to  read.  Gives  suggestions 
for  starting  with  poultry,  feeding  direc¬ 
tions,  housing  plans,  etc.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
log  and  Price  List— It**. 

PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOS.  D.  WILSON 
Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


Mi  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yi 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  'j\ 
for  free  poultry  booh  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  . 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.^  '/ 


THEY  LIVE  feecawe  cbcy  arc  bred  from  health?,  free  ranee  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  in  vigor  for  generation*.  They  LAY  because  (hey  «*v 

(tom  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Le&toras, 
Barred  White  RwH  R.  L  Reds*  Ancona*.  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons,  < 
White  Wyandooca.  tie  and  up.  tOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Fostpa. ULfi 
’Member  >nnrrrarion*l  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLEiTS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  OUFFALO,  H.  TtP 


5  Lb.  Leghorns  ■> 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 

J 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

From  Healthy,  High  Egg  Record  Free  Range  Flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.C. 
and  R.C.  Reds,  Black  Hinorcas,  White.  Silver  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants. 
Sussex  and  Hamburgs. 

Prices  Reasonable  Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY, 

Est.  1906  Box  6,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds . 53.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg.  .  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas...  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


fKiolr*  Utility  &  Certified  Barred.  Wb. 
UHClt8 ! locks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J. 


y 

KERR’S 

CHICKS 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 


Full  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 

50  100  500  1000 

American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns -  $  6-50  $12.75  $60.00  $118.00 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  -  7-00  13.50  65.00  128.00 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas-Barred  Rocks -  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  _ _  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas -  9-25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians  - -  1 1.25  22.00  105.00  200.00 

Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG— It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CHICKS-BREEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensvilte  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) _ $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds _ _  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  _  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds _  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds _  2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  Hocks.  100 %  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  stoves  and  houses.  Catalog 
FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  10%  books  order. 
English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks _  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

500  tots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  de¬ 

livery  guaranteed.  Postage  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM, 

N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.  Star  Route  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa, 


No  Bluff  Chicks 


Jnst  Real 

Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABY  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . . . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  . .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mix  _  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mix  _ _ _ , -  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  '/ie  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  ffte  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARM! 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


I9th  year 


breeding  Whi*e  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  shipment.  Every 
chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
May  delivery,  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pallets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  N.  J.  i 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  ioe  so«  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg.  .. . __$12  $57.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leg . . .  12  57.50  110 

Basom’S  Barred  Rocks _ _ _  14  67.50  130 

Owens'  R.  I.  Reds . 14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Willow  Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 

Per  100 

English  White  Leghorns - $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  - . -  12.00 

Anconas  - 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  - 13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp . 14.00 

Light  Mixed - 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 11250 

Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Buy  Kerr  Chicks  and  you 
get  breed,  type,  vigor,  size  and  a 
rich  laying  inheritance.  They 
may  cost  you  a  cent  or  two 
more  but  they  are  worth  the 
price. 

Our  1930  chicks  are  better 
than  last  year’s,  just  as  our  con¬ 
test  layers  are  doing  better  than 
last  year’s.  The  chicks  are  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  contest  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  They  have  a  cumu¬ 
lative  laying  inheritance. 

In  every  contest  where  Kerr 
pens  are  entered,  they  stand 
well.  In  one  contest  they  hold 
second  place  in  the  entire  com¬ 
petition. 

Be  wise  in  time,  buy  quality 
chicks  from  high  record  laying 
stock. 


Write  for  the 
Kerr  Chick 
Book  giving 
prices. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  F re.nr.hto wu,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Maas. 


HILLPOT  CHICK  BOOK 

Containing  house  plans,  feed  schedules,  rearing  chart, 
breed  qualifications,  colored  pictures — a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  for  poultrymen.  Tells  about  the  famous 
Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  Breeds  and  how  others,  many  without 
previous  experience,  are  making  big  incomes  with  them. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  4-11- 18-25 ;  APRIL  1-8-15-22-29  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)...  $7  $14  $67  $130 

Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . . . —  $8  $15  $72  $140 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas.. . — .  820  $90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


# 

n  jr  DV  riv  IT/’ltrC  hatched  by  the 
U/1lD  X  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas  $14.00  per  100; 
Barred,  White  Rocks.  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants 
$20.00  per  100:  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100:  light 
Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  I’ekin  Ducklings  $30.00  tier 
100,  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass'n. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

A  Small  specialized  Bree4tnj; 

F arm  *rith  2000  birria,  W  vekoff  strain, 
under  constant  supervision,  offering  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  hi*h-fcrade  Baby  Chicks. 

Quality,  vitality  guaranteed.  Send  for 
catalog  and  price*. 

McARTHUR  BROS. 

Route  I,  Lockport.N.Y 


CHICKS  ^ 


YOUR  PROFIT  from  the  Chicks  YOU  BUY 
Depends  on  the  Quality  of  the  Parent  Stock 

Wene  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  come  from  carefully  selected  State  _ _ 

supervised,  mature  hens  weighing  4  pounds  or  more  and  of  proven  high  QZEGfifi 

.  „  1  :  a  .  _  f/~.r-  R  YV  TTi  a  rrhpa  and  — 


WENE 


Siaie-Supervised 

B  I  ood-Tested 


on 


supervised,  mature  neus  weigwug  i  yuuuua  ^  V..  .  * 

production  of  large,  white  eggs.  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  Diarrhea  and  R  H  matpf.  to  State 
mated  with  cockerels  of  known  breeding.  Super  Matings:  from  superior  Hen Breeders  mated  to  State 
R.O.P.  cockerels  from  dams  with  records  of  from  200  to  oOO  eggs.  Immediate  deliveries. 

Wene’s  Famous  Blood -Tested  Cross  Breeds  Pay  Big  Profits 

■■Wyan-Rock"— for  quick  growth,  full  plump  breast  yellow  skin  -especially  adaptol  for 
Roasters  •'Bram-Rock”  for  heavy  Roaster  and  Capon  production.  Our  straight  Barred  Rocks.  White 
Wyandottes  and  R.I.  Reds  are  the  same  high  quality  as  our  S.C.  White 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND  PRJCE& 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  D 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


(270) ■  26 


Mothers,  Mix  This 
at  Home  for 
a  Bad  Cough 


■  You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and 
try  it  for  a  distressing  cough  or  chest 
cold.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  mix  and 
costs  little,  but  it  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle; 
then  fill  it  with  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey.  The  full  pint 
thus  made  costs  no  more  than  a  small 
bottle  of  ready-made  medicine,  yet  it  is 
much  more  effective.  It  is  pure,  keeps 
perfectly  and  children  love  its  pleasant 
taste. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  goes  right  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm,  and  soothes  away  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Part  of  the  medicifte  is  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  where  it  acts  directly  upon 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  thus  helps  in¬ 
wardly  to  throw  off  the  whole  trouble 
with  surprising  ease. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine’  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form,  and  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  healing  agents  for  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


AT 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

Send  for 

FREE 

1930 
SAMPLE 
___ __  BOOK 

SHOWING  a  vast  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modern, 
strikingly  beautiful  Resigns  with 
actual  samples  of  borders— to¬ 
gether  with  instructionsfor  meas¬ 
uring  and  hanging.  Large  double 
rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory  prices. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Dept,  a  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 


Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Re.ady-MiXed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


PAPERYOURHOME 

Jbv 

90‘ 


Yon  can  paperthe  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  84.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W7i  ?/  experiment  with 
unfamiliar  soaps  and  lotions 

Ciilfciira 

e 

baa  brought  relief  and  happiness  for  fifty  yean 
to  millions  all  over  the  world 
Soap  25c.  Ointment  25c.  and  50c.  Talcum  25c. 


Heavy  crochet  cotton— suitable 
for  bed  spreads,  etc.,  $1.00  full 
pound;  6  pounds,  $5.00. 

PURE  LINEN  IMPORTED  BUTTON  THREAD,  un¬ 
equaled.  Send  10c  for  samples  of  both. 

Direct  from  manufacturer  to  yo%  No.  C.O.D. 
FRANCO-AMERiCAN  THREAD  CO. 

Dept,  8-4  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


The  Play  Assumes  More 

A  Well- Written  Play  Is  Fundamental  to  a 


AT  least  seventy-nine  communities 
in  New  York  State  were  interested 
to  know  the  results  of  the  State  Dra¬ 
matics  Contest  which  had  its  finals  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week  with  Plattekill 
Grange  of  Ulster  County  carrying  off 
first  honors  with  their  play  “The  Man¬ 
agers.”  For  seventy-nine  communities 
in  sixteen  counties  started  the  contest 
which  ended  with  five  districts  com¬ 
peting  against  each  other  for  the  state 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  be  paid  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  through  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  the  community 
enterprise  which  the  winners  select. 
All  the  other  districts  receive  a  twenty- 
dollar  bonus  from  the  same  source,  al¬ 
so  paid  to  the  community  activity  of 
their  choice. 

The  first  lap  of  the  contest  began 


last  summer  in  most  of  the  counties 
where  the  Little  Theatre  was  a  feature 
of  the  county  fairs  or  other  county 
gatherings  and  there  the  communities 
competed  against  each  other  for  first 
place  in  the  county.  Then  the  district 
competitions  were  staged  where  coun¬ 
ties  vied  with  each  other  for  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  competing  in  the  state  contest 
at  Ithaca.  The  districts  were  divided 
as  follows:  Western  District,  Erie 
County,  Genesee  County,  Wyoming 
County,  Allegany  County;  West  Cen¬ 
tral  District,  Ontario  County,  Steuben 
County,  Schuyler  County,  Chemung 
County;  Central  District,  Madison 
County,  Chenango  County,  Broome 
County,  Tompkins  County;  Northern 
District,  St.  Lawrence  County,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  Oswego  County;  Eastern 
District,  Ulster  County,  Dutchess 
County,  Saratoga  County. 

It  ended  by  the  district  winners  com¬ 
ing  to  Ithaca  and  putting  on  a  neck- 
and-neck  contest  which  kept  everybody 
guessing  as  to  the  probable  placing  of 
the  “troupes.”  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  the  players  and  committees 
who  gave  so  much  time  and  talent  to 
the  contest.  For,  as  in  many  other  af¬ 
fairs,  there  is  much  behind-the-scene 
work  which  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface  and  yet  is  vital  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  project.  The  players 
and  directors  who  spent  hours 
and  hours  rehearsing  besides  the  time 
it  took  to  put  on  the  plays  should  feel 
that  they  have  contributed  a  lot  to  the 
pleasure  of  their  audiences  besides 
building  up  an  interest  in  better  plays, 
better  produced  by  amateur  actors. 

For  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
Miss  Mary  Eva  Duthie  of  the  Rural 
Social  Organization  Department  at 
Cornell  feels  that  she  can  devote  so 
much  time  to  this  Dramatics  Contest 
is  that  all  of  us  need  to  see  and  acquire 
a  taste  for  plays  which  are  well  writ¬ 
ten.  She  has  a  long  list  of  such  plays 
which  she  sends  to  the  groups  interest¬ 
ed  in  entering  the  contest,  whether 
they  be  Grange,  Farm  or  Home  Bur¬ 
eau  or  other  bona  fide  rural  group. 
There  are  further  instructions  too, 
among  them  the  score  card  which  acts 
as  a  sort  of  guide  as  to  what  is  im¬ 


portant  in  choosing  and  staging  a 
good  play.  The  score  card  is  as  follows: 

Selection:  Total  30 

Direction: 


Setting 

8 

Costuming  and  make-up 

8 

Tableaux 

12 

Tempo 

12 

Total  Direction 

40 

Acting: 

Reading 

10 

Personal  acting 

10 

Group  acting 

10 

Total  Acting 

30 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  our 
readers  if  space  permitted  full  details 
of  the  setting  and  costuming  of  the 
five  plays  given  at  Willard  Straight 


Hall  that  night  of  the  state  contest. 
But  we  can  only  say  that  in  each  case 
the  story  of  the  play  had  been  studied 
carefully  and  every  piece  of  furniture 
and  every  costume  had  been  planned 
to  correspond  with  the  story.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  play  taking  first  prize, 
the  story  “The  Managers”  was  written 
by  Joseph  Lincoln  who  is  especially 
fine  at  portraying  life  in  the  Cape  Cod 
section.  The  two  men  players  were 
dressed,  as  you  can  see  from  the  pic¬ 
ture,  much  as  men  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  who  were  not  affected  much  by 
changing  styles.  The  young  girl,  their 
niece,  who  worked  in  the  city  and  fol¬ 
lowed  city  styles,  was  dressed  in  an 
up-to-date  manner. 

The  room  was  furnished  in  a  manner 
that  is  still  common  enough  in  homes 
of  modest  means  in  those  villages  along 
the  sea  coast  there,  and  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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Importance 

Good  Performance 

play  that  such  furniture  and  costumes 
be  used. 

But  even  with  a  well-written  play 
and  proper  setting,  poor  acting  would 
spoil  it  all.  Lines  must  be  spoken  nat¬ 
urally  and  acting  easy,  without  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  drag  or  to  seem  forced.  And  it 
was  surprising  to  see  just  how  profes¬ 
sional  much  of  the  acting  seemed  in 
the  contest  plays. 

The  plays  and  players  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1st  prize — “The  Managers” — J.  Geron 
Wilkin,  Charles  Everett,  Anna  Doski. 
Plattekill  Grange,  Ulster  County. 

2nd  place — -“The  Crowning  Glory”— 
Miss  Leah  Wheeler,  John  Simpson,  Mrs. 
McMichael,  Ruth  Buckelew,  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
lin,  Mrs.  John  Simpson.  East  Bloom¬ 
field  Home  Bureau,  Ontario  County. 

3rd  place — “The  Neighbors” — Mrs. 
Nellie  Harp,  Mrs.  Claude  Hendrickson, 
William  Rockwell,  Lee  Love,  Lorena  01- 
cott,  Mrs.  George  Wilcox,  Mrs.  D.  F. 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Ruby  Branagan.  Oneida 
West  Road  Home  Bureau,  Madison 
County. 

4th  place — “Saved” — Katharine  Ran¬ 
dall,  Elsie  Baker,  Bertha  Snell,  Alma 
Buyers,  Edith  McDonald,  Marguerite 
Lapp  of  Williamsville  Home  Bureau, 
Erie  County. 

5th  place — “The  Neighbors” — Mrs. 
James  Evans,  Mrs.  William  Bowen, 
Mr.  Noble  Powell,  Mr.  Harold  Waite, 
Mrs.  James  Calnon,  Mrs.  William  Hart, 
Mrs.  Carol  Jenner,  Mrs.  Hugh  Raymo. 
Norwood  Home  Bureau,  St.  Lawrence 
County. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  secured 
by  addressing  Household  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Dresses^ — 25c. 

How  to  Make  Children’s  Clothes — 25c. 

How  to  Make  Draperies — 25c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers — 10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Recipes  for  Little 
Cooks — -25c. 

Fashion  Catalogue — 12c. 

Art  of  Embroidery,  teaching  all  the  im¬ 
portant  stitches  used  in  embroidery — 25c. 

Yarncraft — directions  for  making  many 
kinds  of  sweaters,  caps,  afghans,  and 
coolie  coats,  both  knitted  and  crocheted— 
25c  plus  5c  for  mailing. 

Guide  Book  for  Painting  and  Varnish¬ 
ing — 25c. 

Send  2c  for  mailing: 

Old-fashioned  recipes. 

Reviving  in  case  of  drowning  or  gas 
poisoning. 

Learning  to  crochet  and  knit. 

Knitting  the  new  sweaters. 

Free  pamphlets : 

Health  Pamphlets  for  Mothers  and 
Young  Children. 

Talks  on  sex  to  older  children. 


Dutch  Pillow  Cases 


NUMBER  M108B  is  heaviest  36-inch  white  muslin  stamped  in  Dutch  tile  border 
design  with  fast-color  blue  facings  to  finish  into  pillow  cases  18  by  34  at  80  cents 
the  pair  as  shown. 

NUMBER  M108  is  6  similar  designs,  all  different,  stamped  on  excellent  quality 
towels  that  are  suitable  for  either  hand  or  tea  towels,  set  of  6  at  $1.50.  Thread  H 
included. 

Or  NUMBER  M108  Transfer  at  20  cents  is  the  six  Dutch  tile  designs  in  wax 
transfer  form,  suitable  for  sash  curtains,  runners,  tea  cloth,  etc. 

Blue  six  strand  is  used  in  simplest  stitches  to  quickly  complete  these  numbers. 
Three  skeins,  10  cents. 

M108  Dutch  Designs,  Wax  Transfers . 20  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


This  scene  from  the  winning  play  in  the  State  Dramatics  Contest  shows 
the  players  from  left  to  right:  Charles  Everett  as  Timothy  Tiditt,  Anna  Dosky 
as  Gertrude  Salters  and  J.  Geron  Wilkin  as  Hiram  Salters. 
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When  Sap  Flows 

Good  Syrup  May  be  Made  in  Between  Times 


NEARLY  every  farm  has  enough 
maple  trees  to  supply  the  family 
with  both  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar 
and  yet  these  are  allowed  to  waste 
their  sweetness  year  after  year,  because 
tapping  and  caring  for  the  sap  seems 
such  a  trouble. 

Any  farm  lad  can  be  taught  to  tap 
a  tree,  sap  buckets  are  not  expensive 
and  the  quart  fruit  jars  that  were 
emptied  during  the  winter  make  ex¬ 
cellent  substitutes,  if  watched  closely 
so  that  they  do  not  overflow  on  a  good 
sap  day. 

From  a  half  dozen  maple  trees  along 
the  lane,  a  surprisingly  large  amount 
of  sap  can  be  gathered,  and  milk  pans 
over  the  kitchen  stove  can  be  pressed 
into  service  as  boiling-down  vats.  If 
the  supply  of  sap  ,  is  too  great, 
thoroughly  wash  the  family  wash  boil¬ 
er,  unless  it  be  a  copper  bottomed  one, 
and  use  this  for  boiling  down  your  sap, 
dipping  the  syrup  off  into  pans  as  it 
thickens. 

During  maple  season  try  cooking  a 
chicken,  veal  of  fresh  pork  in  sap  and 
you  will  think  it  delicious. 

When  the  sap  has  been  boiled  down, 
it  may  be  poured  into  bottles  corked, 
and  the  tops  covered  with  paraffine, 
exactly  as  you  would  put  up  catsup. 

Maple  sugar  may  be  made  by  pour¬ 
ing  the  very  thick  syrup  into  small 
patty  tins  or  into  gem  pans. 

If  the  young  people  of  the  family 
want  to  entertain  their  friends  give  a 
Maple  Sugar  party,  as  soon  as  the  sap 
is  running  freely. 

If  you  remember  to  press  some 


bright  colored  maple  leaves,  last  fall, 
write  the  invitations  on  plain  paper 
and  paste  one  of  the  bright  leaves  in 
one  corner  of  the  sheet.  Lacking  these 
draw  a  maple  leaf  and  color  it  with 
water  colors. 

Before  the  guests  arrive  boil  down 
several  pans  of  sap  to  the  point  where 
a  little  more  boiling  will  bring  them  to 
the  sugaring-off  stage.  Build  a  fire 
out  of  doors,  let  it  burn  down  to  bright 
coals  and  hang  a  kettle  over  these,  or 
put  on  a  grating  well  above  the  fire. 
Pour  in  your  syrup  (which  your  guests 
may  suppose  to  be  sap)  and  as  all 
gather  around  the  fire  test  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  kettle  with  mock  profes¬ 
sional  gravity. 

As  soon  as  your  sugar  is  at  the 
right  stage,  ladle  it  out  into  saucers, 
giving  each  guest  one,  a  napkin  and  a 
spoon.  The  sugar  to  be  at  its  best  must 
be  stirred  as  it  cools. 

On  a  side  table  have  dishes  of  small 
pickles,  two  or  three  forks,  a  bowl  of 
saltines  and  if  something  more  is  de¬ 
sired  a  platter  heaped  with  ginger 
cakes. 

After  the  sugaring-off,  games  are 
enjoyed,  or  cards  may  be  played  if  the 
guests  are  made  up  of  both  youngsters 
and  their  parents. 

No  “boughten”  syrup  is  quite  so 
good  as  that  made  from  your  own  trees 
and  while  the  making  of  maple  sugar 
is  a  little  more  difficult  only  patience 
and  vigilance  are  required. 

A  friend  of  mine,  having  but  two 
maple  trees,  these  growing  in  a  side 
yard,  each  year  makes  all  the  maple 


syrup  her  family  uses  and  insists  that 
as  she  boils  down  her  sap  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  while  busy  with  other  kitchen 
tasks,  the  work  takes  no  time,  no  extra 
fire,  and  the  only  labor  involved  is  that 
of  bottling  the  syrup.  Her  husband 
taps  the  trees,  and  her  two  little 
daughters  bring  in  the  fruit  jars  of  sap 
as  fast  as  they  are  filled  and  empty 
them  into  the  pans  on  the  range. 

— L.M.T.,  New  York . 


To  Teachers  and  Mothers 

i 

If  you  wish  to  get  a  little  book  free 
of  charge  which  children  will  read  and 
like,  we  commend  to  your  attention 
“Travels  of  a  Rolled  Oat”  published  by 
the  School  Health  Service  of  the  Quak¬ 
er  Oats  Company,  80  East  Jackson 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  book  is  full  of  accurate  and  re¬ 
liable  information  written  so  as  to  hold 
the  close  attention  of  children. 

It  is  written  especially  for  boys  and 
girls  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

We  believe  copies  of  this  booklet 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
School  Health  Service  of  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company. 


Tested  Recipes 

Cheese  Rolls 

In  two  cups  of  flour,  mix  4  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder  and  y2  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Then  mix  in  3  tablespoons  of 
shortening.  When  well  cut  through,  add 
2/3  cup  of  milk.  Mix  until  it  is  in  a 
smooth  soft  dough.  Then  turn  out  on  a 
well-floured  breadboard,  pat  out  flat 
with  the  hand  until  about  14  of  an 
inch  thick,  then  spread  over  evenly 
with  a  mixture  of  2  tablespoons  of 
butter,  and  y2  cup  of  grated  cheese. 
Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll,  then  cut  in 
slices  y2  inch  thick  (crosswise)  and  lay 
flat  side  up  (and  down)  on  a  well  oiled 
bake  sheet  or  pan  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  12  minutes.  Serve  hot. — 
C.  R. 

These  little  rolls  are  suited  for  serv¬ 
ing  with  a  salad  plate,  either  for  din¬ 
ner  of  for  special  refreshments. 

Plain  Chocolate  Cake 

Cream  together  iy2  cups  sugar  and 
Vz  cup  fat.  Add  2  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
large  pinch  of  salt,  (% teaspoon),  2/3 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  2%  cups  flour  with 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder  well  mixed. 
Beat  all  together  for  3  minutes.  Bake 
in  two  layers.  For  the  filling  and  top, 
mix  together  1  cup  light  brown  sugar, 
1  cup  granulated  sugar,  2  squares  cho¬ 
colate  (or  4  teaspoons  cocoa)  2/3  cup 
water.  Mix  and  cook,  frequently  stir¬ 
ring  until  when  a  bit  is  put  in  cold 
water  it  forms  a  soft  ball.  Then  set 
aside,  and  do  not  stir  for  20  minutes, 
when  you  add  1  teaspoon  vanilla  and 
beat  until  creamy  and  thick.  To  place 
on  cake,  use ’broad  knife,  wet  in  warm 
water  to  make  smooth. — C.  R. 

This  cake  keeps  moist  for  quite  some 
time.  If  you  use  a  “ thirsty ”  flour,  the 
quantity  of  liquid  will  have  to  he  in¬ 
creased  probably  to  as  much  as  2/3  of 
a  cup. 


“Never  was  there  a  time  when  the 
work  of  poor  relief  in  the  countries  need¬ 
ed  such  interest  and  hearty  support  of 
the  people  as  now — when  a  new  regime 
is  being  developed — when  such  new  pow¬ 
ers  are  being  given  to  county  boards  of 
supervisors  and  county  boards  of  wel¬ 
fare, —  when  the  law  says  the  supervis¬ 
ors  “shall  do”  so-and-so  and  maybe  they 
don’t.  Visit  your  county  homes  in  per¬ 
son.  You  will  find  many  unexpected 
things,  much  lack  of  uniformity  of  poor 
relief  over  the  state,  many  rather  shock¬ 
ing  old  traditions  in  the  administering  of 
relief  to  overcome.”  Miss  Elsie  Bond, 
State  Charities  Aid  Association. 


To  be  a  good  cook,  one  must  start 
with  a  good  recipe.  Betty’s  Little 
Recipes  for  Little  Cooks  are  all  good 
ones  and  are  explained  so  that  anyone 
who  reads  can  follow  them.  Once  a 
month  a  page  of  new  recipes  appears 
in  American  Agriculturist.  Betty’s 
Scrapbook  is  just  the  right  size  to  hold 
this  page  of  recipes.  Send  25c  for  the 
Scrapbook  to  Betty,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Simple,  Lovely  Designs  for  Home  Dress-Makers 


As  fresh  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  itself  is  dress  de¬ 
sign  No.  3297  with  its 
pretty  scalloped  collar 
and  attractive  printed 
material.  Percale,  dim¬ 
ity  or  linen  may  be  had 
in  exquisite  printed  de¬ 
signs  this  season.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yards  of 
dQ-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  35-inch  con¬ 
trasting  and  4%  yards 
of  binding.  Pattern 
price  13c. 


Girl’s  dress  pattern 
No.  3301  with  its  flared 
inset  in  skirt  front  and 
becoming  collar  is  both 
smart  and  practical  for 
the  growing  miss  of  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Wool  crepe  or  jersey, 
printed  pique  or  sports- 
weight  linen  would 
make  up  beautifully  in 
this  design.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  of  35- 
inch  material  with  % 
yard  of  35-inch  con- 
trastingr  Pattern  price 
13c. 


Princess  dress  pat¬ 
tern  No.  3307  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  adapt¬ 
ations  of  this  very  pop¬ 
ular  style.  The  side 
lengths  are  shirred 
slightly  at  the  waist 
line  and  the  skirt  has 
the  flaring  outline  re¬ 
quired  by  the  present 
mode.  The  pattern  is 
suited  to  almost  every 
figure  and  is  cut  in 
sizes  16,  18  years ,  36, 

38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust.  Navy  blue  flat 
crepe,  dahlia-purple 
wool  jersey,  the  pretty 
silk  prints  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode  of  the 
very  dark  background 
and  light  small  figures 
would  make  a  very 
lovely  gown  by  this 
pattern.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  % 
yard  of  35-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Pattern  price 
13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  spring  fashion 
catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SALESMEN  feV 

10,000  aYear 

ICYBALL 

REFRIGERATOR 


Be  the  distrib¬ 
utor  for  this 
amazing  new 
type  mechanical 
refrigerator.  A 
product  of  the 
nationally  known 
Crosley  Radio 
Corporation.  Over  30,- 
000  satisfied,  enthu¬ 
siastic  users.  Brings 
to  the  small  town  and 
rural  homes  all  the 
convenience  of  me¬ 
chanical  refrigeration 
without  the  need  of  electric  power.  Saves 
food  from  spoiling.  Saves  lives!  Saves  money! 
No  moving  parts.  Nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  GUARANTEED.  Rush  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  information  on  how  you  ean  be  the 
distributor  in  your  locality,  make  money,  and 
get  your  own  ICYBALL  Refrigerator  without 
cost.  Write  today. 

CECSLEY  Siv,!foN 

1063  ARLINGTON  ST.CINCINNATI.O. 


factory 


New 

FREE  book"* 
quotes  Factory"* 

Prices,  Reduced 
Payments,  FREE 

FREIGHT.  200  stove,  range 
and  furnace  bargains.  Porce¬ 
lain  enamel  ranges,  choice  of  5 
colors.  Oil,ga8oline,gasstove8, 
furnaces.  Cash  or  terms.  24-hour 
shipment.  80-day  Free  Trial. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
6- Year  Guarantee.  29  years  in 
business.  750, 000  customers. 
Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Mich. 


jjFnrnaces^ 

6] 

[95 

LUp 

A  Kalamazoo 

-ifis  Direct  toYoif 

The  above  group  is  part  of  a  page  in 
our  new  Spring  Fashion  Magazine.  This 
book  contains  many  frocks  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  and,  too,  the  most  delightful 
versions  of  the  new  silhouette  for  after¬ 
noon  and  informal  evening  wear. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  send 
12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy, 
addressing  Fashion  Dept. ,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


If  you  have  one  single 

GRAY  HAIR 

mail  this  coupon 

We  will  show  you  how  to  bring  youth¬ 
ful  color  to  every  gray  hair  in  your 
head.  Our  method  is  entirely  SAFE — 
harmless  to  hair  or  scalp.  Just  comb 
colorless  liquid  through  the  hair.  Brings 
color  that  defies  detection.  Will  not 
wash  or  rub  off.  No  ex¬ 
perience  required. 

Let  us  prove  results  to 
you  as  we  have  proved 
them  to  more  than  3,000,- 
000  women. 

test  pn 

PACKAGE  Jr  JK. JLJC* 

Convince  yourself.  Snip  off  a 
lock.  Test  results  first  this 
way.  No  risk.  Mail  coupon. 


MARY  T.  GOLDMAN ! 


913-L  Goldman  Bldg. 

Name  . 

Street  . 

Cityu. . 

Color  of  yonr  hair?.... 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


State 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


“Flesh!  Flesh!”  he  roared  in  relief; 
and  his  big  arms  grappled  Alan.  As 
they  struggled,  they  stumbled  and  fell 
to  the  floor,  the  big  man  underneath. 
His  hand  shifted  its  hold  and  caught 
Alan’s  throat;  Alan  got  an  arm 
free  and,  with  all  his  force, 
struck  the  man’s  face.  The  man 
struck  back — a  heavy  blow  on  the  side 
of  Alan’s  head  which  dizzied  him  but 
left  him  strength  to  strike  again,  and 
his  knuckles  reached  the  man’s  face 
once  more,  but  he  got  another  heavy 
blow  in  return.  The  man  was  grappling 
no  longer;  he  swung  Alan  to  one  side 
and  off  of  him,  and  rolled  himself  away. 
He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  dashed 
out  through  the  library,  across  the  hall, 
and  into  the  service  room.  Alan  heard 
his  feet  clattering  down  the  stairway 
to  the  floor  beneath.  Alan  got  to  his 
feet;  dizzied  and  not  yet  familiar  with 
the  house,  he  blundered  against  a  wall 
and  had  to  feel  his  way  along  it  to  the 
service  room;  as  he  slipped  and  stum¬ 
bled  down  the  stairway,  a  door  closed 
loudly  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  he 
had  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He 
ran  along  the  corridor  to  the  door;  it 
had  closed  with  a  spring  lock,  and 
seconds  passed  while  he  felt  in  the  dark 
for  the  catch;  he  found  it  and  tore 
the  door  open,  and  came  out  suddenly 
into  the  cold  air  of  the  night  in  a  paved 
passageway  beside  the  house  which  led 
in  one  direction  to  the  street  and  in  the 
other  to  a  gate  opening  on  the  alley. 
He  ran  forward  to  the  street  and  look¬ 
ed  up  and  down,  but  found  it  empty; 
then  he  ran  back  to  the  alley.  At  the 
end  of  the  alley,  where  it  intersected 
the  cross  street,  the  figure  of  the  man 
running  away  appeared  suddenly  out 
of  the  shadows,  then  disappeared;  Alan, 
following  as  far  as  the  street,  could 
see  nothing  more  of  him;  this  street 
too  was  empty. 

He  ran  a  little  farther  and  looked, 
then  he  went  back  to  the  house.  The 
side  door  had  swung  shut  again  and 
latched.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his 
key  and  went  around  to  the  front  door. 
The  snow  upon  the  steps  had  been 
swept  away,  probably  by  the  servant 
who  had  come  to  the  house  earlier  in 
the  day  with  Constance  Sherrill,  but 
some  had  fallen  since;  the  footsteps 
made  in  the  early  afternoon  had  been 
obliterated  by  it,  but  Alan  could  see 
those  he  had  made  that  evening,  and 
the  marks  where  some  one  else  had 
gone  into  the  house  and  not  come  out 
again.  In  part  it  was  plain,  therefore, 
what  had  happened:  the  man  had 
come  from  the  south,  for  he  had  not 
seen  the  light  Alan  had  had  4n  the 
north  and  rear  part  of  the  house;  be¬ 
lieving  no  one  was  in  the  house,  the 
man  had  gone  in  through  the  front 
door  with  a  key.  He  had  been  some 
one  familiar  with  the  house;  for  he 
had  known  about  the  side  door  and  how 
to  reach  it  and  that  he  could  get  out 
that  way.  This  might  mean  no  more 
than  that  he  was  the  same  who  had 
searched  through  the  house  before;  but 
at  least  it  made  his  identity  with  the 
former  intruder  more  certain. 

Alan  let  himself  in  at  the  front  door 
and  turned  on  the  light  in  the  reading 
lamp  in  the  library.  The  electric  torch 
still  was  burning  on  the  floor  and  he 
picked  it  up  and  extinguished  it;  he 
went  up-stairs  and  brought  down  his 
shoes.  He  had  seen  a  wood  fire  set 
ready  for  lighting  in  the  library,  and 
now  he  lighted  it  and  sat  before  it 
drying  his  wet  socks  before  he  put  on 
his  shoes.  He  was  still  shaking  and 
breathing  fast  from  his  struggle  with 
the  man  and  his  chase  after  him,  and 
by  the  strangeness  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

When  the  shaft  of  light  from  the 
torch  had  flashed  across  Alan’s  face 
in  the  dark  library,  the  man  had  not 
taken  him  for  what  he  was — a  living 
person;  he  had  taken  him  for  a  specter. 


His  terror  and  the  things  he  had  cried 
out  could  mean  only  that.  The  specter 
of  whom?  Not  of  Benjamin  Corvet; 
for  one  of  the  things  Alan  had  remark¬ 
ed  when  he  saw  Benjamin  Corvet’ s  pic¬ 
ture  was  that  he  himself  did  not  look 
at  all  like  his  father.  Besides,  what  the 
man  had  said  made  it  certain  that  he 
did  not  think  the  specter  was  “Ben”; 
for  the  specter  had  “got  Ben.”  Did 
Alan  look  like  some  one  else,  then? 
Like  whom?  Evidently  like  the  man — 
now  dead  for  he  had  a  ghost — who  had 
“got”  Ben,  in  the  big  man’s  opinion. 
Who  could  that  be? 

No  answer,  as  yet,  was  possible  to 
that.  But  if  he  did  look  like  some  one, 
then  that  some  one  was — or  had  been 
—dreaded  not  only  by  the  big  man 


who  had  entered  the  house,  but 
by  Benjamin  Corvet  as  well.  “You 
got  Ben!”  the  man  had  cried  out. 
Got  him?  How?  “But  you  can’t 
get  me!”  he  had  said.  “You — with 
the  bullet  hole  above  your  eye!”  What 
did  that  mean? 

Alan  got  up  and  went  to  look  at  him¬ 
self  in  the  mirror  he  had  seen  in  the 
hall.  He  was  white,  now  that  the  flush 
of  the  fighting  was  going;  he  probably 
had  been  pale  before  with  excitement 
and  over  his  right  eye  there  was  a 
round,  black  mark.  Alan  looked  down 
at  his  hands;  a  little  skin  was  off  one 
knuckle,  where  he  had  struck  the  man, 
and  his  fingers  were  smudged  with  a 
black  and  sooty  dust.  He  had  smudged 
them  on  the  papers  up-stairs  or  else 
in  feeling  his  way  about  the  dark 
house,  and  at  some  time  he  had  touch¬ 
ed  his  forehead  and  left  the  black 
mark.  That  had  been  the  “bullet  hole.” 

The  rest  that  the  man  had  said  had 
been  a  reference  to  some  name;  Alan 
had  no  trouble  to  recollect  the  name 
and,  while  he  did  not  understand  it  at 
all,  it  stirred  him  queerly — “the  Miw- 
aka.”  What  was  that?  The  queer  ex¬ 
citement  and  questioning  that  the 
name  brought,  when  he  repeated  it  to 
himself,  was  not  recollection;  for  he 
could  not  recall  ever  having  heard 
the  name  before;  but  it  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  strange  to  him.  He  could  de¬ 
fine  the  excitement  it  stirred  only  in 
that  way. 

He  went  back  to  the  Morris  chair; 
his  socks  were  nearly  dry,  and  he  put 
on  his  shoes.  He  got  up  and  paced 
about.  Sherrill  had  believed  that  here 
in  this  house  Benjamin  Corvet  had  left 
— or  might  have  left — a  memorandum, 
a  record,  or  an  account  of  some  sort 
which  would  explain  to  Alan,  his  son 
the  blight  which  had  hung  over  his 
life.  Sherrill  had  said  that  it  could  have 
been  no  mere  intrigue,  no  vulgar  per¬ 
sonal  sin;  and  the  events  of  the  night 
had  made  that  very  certain;  for,  plain¬ 
ly,  whatever  was  hidden  in  that  house 
involved  some  one  else  seriously,  des¬ 
perately.  There  was  no  other  way  to 
explain  the  intrusion  of  the  sort  of 
man  whom  Alan  had  surprised  there 
an  hour  ago. 

The  fact  that  this  other  man  search¬ 
ed  also  did  not  prove  that  Benjamin 


Corvet  had  left  a  record  in  the  house, 
as  Sherrill  believed;  but  it  certainly 
showed  that  another  person  believed — 
or  feared— it  Whether  or  not  guilt  had 
sent  Benjamin  Corvet  away  four  days 
ago,  whether  or  not  there  had  been 
guilt  behind  the  ghost  which  had  “got 
Ben,”  there  was  guilt  in  the  big  man’s 
superstitious  terror  when  he  had  seen 
Alan.  A  bold,  powerful  man  like  that 
one,  when  his  conscience  is  clear,  does 
not  see  a  ghost.  And  the  ghost  which 
he  had  seen  had  a  bullet  hole  above 
the  brows! 

Alan  did  not  flatter  himself  that  in 
any  physical  sense  he  had  triumphed 
over  that  man;  so  fair  as  it  had  gone, 
his  adversary  had  had  rather  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  battle;  he  had  endeavored  to 


stun  Alan,  or  perhaps  do  worse  than 
stun;  but  after  the  first  grapple,  his 
purpose  had  been  to  get  away.  But  he 
had  not  fled  from  Alan;  he  had  fled 
from  discovery  of  who  he  was.  Sher¬ 
rill  had  told  Alan  of  no  one  whom  he 
could  identify  with  this  man;  but  Alan 
could  describe  him  to  Sherrill. 

Alan  found  a  lavatory  and  washed 
and  straightened  his  collar  and  tie  and 
brushed  his  clothes.  There  was  a  bruise 
on  the  side  of  his  head;  but  though  it 
throbbed  painfully,  it  did  not  leave  any 
visible  mark.  He  could  return  now  to 
the  Sherrills’.  It  was  not  quite  mid¬ 
night  but  he  believed  by  this  time 
Sherrill  was  probably  home;  perhaps 
already  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Alan  took 
up  his  hat  and  looked  about  the  house; 
he  was  going  to  return  and  sleep  here, 
of  course;  he  was  not  going  to  leave 
the  house  unguarded  for  any  long  time 
after  this;  but,  after  what  had  just 
happened,  he  felt  he  could  leave  it 
safely  for  half  an  hour,  particularly  if 
he  left  a  light  burning  within. 

He  did  this  and  stepped  out.  The 
wind  from  the  west  was  blowing  hard, 
and  the  night  had  become  bitter  cold; 
yet,  as  Alan  reached  the  drive,  he 
could  see  far  out  the  tossing  lights  of 
a  ship  and,  as  he  went  toward  the  Sher¬ 
rills’,  he  grazed  out  over  the  roaring 
water.  Often  on  nights  like  this,  he 
knew,  his  father  must  have  been  bat¬ 
tling  such  water. 

The  man  who  answered  his  ring  at 
the  Sherrills’  recognized  him  at  once 
and  admitted  him;  in  reply  to  Alan’s 
question,  the  servant  said  that  Mr. 
Sherrill  had  not  yet  returned.  When 
Alan  went  to  his  room,  the  valet  ap¬ 
peared  and,  finding  that  Alan  was 
packing,  the  man  offered  his  service. 
Alan  let  him  pack  and  went  down¬ 
stairs;  a  motor  had  just  driven  up  to 
the  house. 

It  proved  to  have  brought  Constance 
and  her  mother;  Mrs.  Sherrill,  after 
informing  Alan  that  Mr.  Sherrill 
might  not  return  until  some  time  later, 
went  up-stairs  and  did  not  appear 
again.  Constance  followed  her  mother 
but,  ten  minutes  later  came  down¬ 
stairs. 

"You’re  not  staying  here  to-night?” 
she  said. 

“I  wanted  to  say  to  your  father," 


■  ) 

The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son 
and,  through  power  of  attorney,  he  turns  over  to  Conrad,  the  fortune  and 
luxurious  residence  of  Corvet.  While  he  is  inspecting  his  new  home,  Alan 
surprises  and  attacks  an  intruder  who  is  apparently  searching  for  im¬ 
portant  papers. 


Alan  explained,  “that  I  believe  I  bad 
better  go  over  to  the  other  house.” 

She  came  a  little  closer  to  him  ^ 
her  concern.  “Nothing  has  happened 
here?” 

“Here?  You  mean  this  house?”  Alan 
smiled.  “No;  nothing.” 

She  seemed  relieved.  Alan,  remem¬ 
bering  her  mother’s  manner,  thought 
he  understood;  she  knew  that  remarks 
had  been  made,  possibly,  which  repeat¬ 
ed  by  a  servant  might  have  offended 
him. 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  been  a  hard  day  for 
you,”  she  said. 

“It’s  certainly  been  unusual,”  Alan 
admitted. 

It  had  been  a  hard  day  for  her,  too, 
he  observed;  or  probably  the  recent 
days,  since  her  father’s  and  her  own 
good  friend  had  gone,  had  been  trying. 
She  was  tired  now  and  nervously  ex¬ 
cited;  but  she  was  so  young  that  the 
little  signs  of  strain  and  worry,  instead 
of  making  her  seem  older,  only  made 
her  youth  more  apparent.  The  curves 
of  her  neck  and  her  pretty,  rounded 
shoulders  were  as  soft  as  before;  her 
lustrous,  brown  hair  was  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  a  light  flush  colored  her  clear 
skin. 

It  had  seemed  to  Alan,  when  Mrs. 
Sherrill  had  spoken  to  him  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before,  that  her  manner  toward 
him  had  been  more  reserved  and  con¬ 
strained  than  earlier  in  the  evening; 
and  he  had  put  that  down  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour;  but  now  he  realized 
that  she  probably  had  been  discussing 
him  with  Constance,  and  that  it  was 
somewhat  in  defiance  of  her  mother 
that  Constance  had  come  down  to 
speak  with  him  again. 

“Are  you  taking  any  one  over  to  the 
other  house  with  you?”  she  inquired. 

“Any  one?” 

|  “A  servant,  I  mean,” 

“No.” 

“Then  you’ll  let  us  lend  you  a  man 
from  here.” 

You’re  awfully  googl;  but  I  don’t 
think  I’ll  need  any  one  to-night.  Mr. 
Corvet’s — my  father’s  man — is  coming 
back  tomorrow,  I  understand.  Til  get 
along  very  well  until  then.” 

She  was  silent  a  moment  as  she  look¬ 
ed  away.  Her  shoulders  suddenly  jerk¬ 
ed  a  little.  “I  wish  you’d  take  some 
one  with  you,”  she  persisted.  “I  don’t 
like  to  think  of  you  alone  over  there.” 

“My  father  must  have  been  often 
alone  there.” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “Yes.”  She  looked 
at  him  quickly,  then  away,  checking 
a  question.  She  wanted  to  ask,  he 
knew,  what  he  had  discovered  in  that 
lonely  house  which  had  so  agitated 
him;  for  of  course  she  had  noticed 
agitation  in  him.  And  he  had  intended 
to  tell  her  or,  rather,  her  father.  He 
had  been  rehearsing  to  himself  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  man  he  had  met  there 
in  order  to  ask  Sherrill  about  him;  but 
now  Alan  knew  that  he  was  not  going 
to  refer  the  matter  •  even  to  Sherrill 
just  yet. 

Sherrill  had  believed  that  Benjamin 
Corvet’s  disappearance  was  from  cir¬ 
cumstances  too  personal  and  intimate 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  public  inquiry; 
and  what  Alan  had  encountered  in  Cor¬ 
vet’s  house  had  confirmed  that  belief. 
Sherrill  further  had  said  that  Benja¬ 
min  Corvet,  if  he  had  wished  Sherrill 
to  know  those  circumstances,  would 
have  told  them  to  him;  but  Corvet  had 
not  done  that;  instead,  he  had  sent  for 
Alan,  his  son.  He  had  given  his  son  his 
confidence. 

Sherrill  had  admitted  that  he  was 
withholding  from  Alan,  for  the  time 
being,  something  that  he  knew  about 
Benjamin  Corvet;  it  was  nothing,  he 
had  said,  which  would  help  Alan  to 
learn  about  his  father,  or  what  had  be- 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Classified  Ads 


Write  for 
Booklets 

Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  When  booklets  are  of* 
fered  on  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  them, 
mentioning  this  publication.  Ad¬ 
vertised  goods  of  known  quality 
are  safer  to  buy  than  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  of  unknown  or  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 

Read  the  advertisements! 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Books,  Polish.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 

FOB  SALE — Four  large  Bed  Foxes  in  very  good 
condition.  $80  for  all  or  $25  singly.  EDWARD 
MULLER,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  HOUNDS — Weaned  from  mother,  two  males 
$10  each:  two  females  $8  each:  C.O.D.  A  fine  litter 
from  good  stock  parents.  LEO  H.  BARNUM,  Prattsville, 
N.  Y. 

TWO  FEMALE  FOXHOUND  PUPPIES,  age  sixteen 
weeks.  Bred  to  run  fox.  Sell  cheap.  GEO.  BOWDISH. 
Esperance,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Six  months  old  male  cow  dog,  yellow 
and  white.  C.O.D.  $20.  Also,  large  black  watch  dog, 
seven  months  old,  $25.  C.O.D.  LEO  H.  BARNUM, 

Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $12.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  high  record 
hens.  An  males  in  breeding  pens  from  300  egg  stock. 
May  chicks  12c,  March  and  April  higher.  BLAINE 
WELLING,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS,  BARRON  WHITE  Leghorns  and  Rocks. 
"Guaranteed”  heavy  layers.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  ExceUent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  BEDS— Barred  Bocks— Eggs— Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian.  Pa. 

KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  juice 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY.  INCOB..  Box  458-D. 
Harrisonburg.  Virginia. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $L  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  B.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sett. 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  mast  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 
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SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants.  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anccnas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
AH  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER'S 
HATCHERY,  Bueyrus,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER’S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Pa. 

CHICKS  &  PULLETS  our  specialty.  From  a  proven 
tested  laying  strain.  (Trapnests  tell  the  story).  In  big 
type  leghorns  we  offer  thousands  of  chicks  of  200  to  291 
R.O.P.  egg  breeding  bloodlines  of  Barron  origin.  High 
quality  breeding  at  almost  half  price.  Write  for  our 
special  competition  offer.  Catalogue  free.  100%  guaran¬ 
teed.  FAIR  VIEW  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS. 
Box  5,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Chicks — Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 

Enteritis  Powder,  Black  Leaf  40,  CsrboBneum,  Cresol 
Disinfectant,  Sterilac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck’s  Ver¬ 
micide  and  Suspensoid,  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Peat  Litter,  Red 
SquIH  Rat  Poison,  Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules, 
Aeroil  Torch  Disinfectors.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  yonr  purebred  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  cockerels,  superb 
quality,  $3.50  and  $5.00  each.  Shipped  on  approval 
ROBERT  H.  PURVES,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.5. 

CHICKS — We  breed  and  _hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 

CHICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  WIT, LACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS:  9c  and  up.  Bocks,  Reds,  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millexstown,  Pa. 
Box  12. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  StamfordviHe,  New 
York. 
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300,000  WHITE — BROWN — BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O_D.  Send  no  money.  Pufe  strains — Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C t  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  ponltrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Bocks  or  Beds.  $44;  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system;  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVEB,  Box  26,  McAlisteryille,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED.  HUSKY  S.C.R.L  Red  Chicks  from 
husky  hens.  Good  even  color.  Trapnested,  pedigreed, 
high  producing.  Every  egg  produced  by  our  own  flock 
on  our  own  farm.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Phone  5  ring  4.  DONALD  L.  CROOKS,  North  Brook¬ 
field.  Mass. 

white  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  spring  delivery  from  Certified  and  Supervised 
matings.  RAYMOND  SPRAGUE,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 

HICKORY  GROVE  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks.  From 
closely  culled  yearling  hens  hatched  in  electric  in¬ 
cubator.  15  years  ideal  breeding  for  high  production  of 
large  white  eggs.  2000  chicks  ready  March  20.  If  quality 
chicks  interest  you  write  HICKORY  GROVE  FARMS, 
Rushville,  N.  Y.  New  York  State  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance  Breeder. 

QUALITY  CHICKS— R.  I  Reds.  White,  Barred  and 
Columbian  Rocks  from  well  colled  high  production  flocks, 
$13.00  per  hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  low  mixed  price.  PBOLA  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders, 
White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain,  Chirks,  pallets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

25-30  OZ.  HATCHING  EGGS.  Cockerels,  chicks,  cir¬ 
cular.  Leading  Barred  Bocks  both  Vineland  and  Farm- 
ingdate  contests.  H.  VAN  WINKLE.  Box  A.  Camden, 
N.  Y. 

SPRATT  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  chicks  from  state 
B.W.D.  tested,  health  inspected,  carefully  culled  breed¬ 
ers.  They  live  and  lay.  Price  reasonable.  Write  for 
circular.  WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  Germantown,  New 
York. 

BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Big 
type  WTnte  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  half 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  GEORGE  B. 
FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

R.  L  BED  Hatching  eggs  $8  hundred.  Also  case  lots. 
THVTAA  MULLER,  Route  3,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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BLOOD  TESTED,  HOLLYWOOD— Tancred.  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  Foundation  flock  of  twenty-one  hundred 
birds  averaged  211  eggs  last  year.  These  chicks  are  best 
Leghorn  investment  in  the  country.  We  guarantee  them 
to  live.  Free  Catalog.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  4,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  BLOODTESTED  BED  CHICKS — Good 
stock.  Best  Layers,  quick  growers.  Our  eighteenth  year. 
Only  18c  for  our  real  first  quality,  tested  stock.  Send 
for  interesting  circular,  it  will  convince  you  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  of  us,  the  same  as  out  farmer 
neighbors  are  doing.  Also  twelve  weeks  old'  pullets. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale.  New  York. 


S.C.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS,  heavy  layers,  beauti¬ 
ful  color,  $2  fifteen:  $3.50  thirty.  Special  prices  <Si 
larger  orders.  BERTHA  SNIDER.  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — HOLLYWOOD— WYCKOFF  White  Leghorns. 
Daniels  Rhode  Island  Reds  16©- 18c.  Particular  attention 
given  site  and  color  of  eggs.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Our  chicks  will  please  you.  Send  for 
folder,  prices.  FAIKSTEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Walden. 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock 
Chicks.  I  specialize  in  two  breeds  and  have  quality 
chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Catalogue.  L.  HAMBLIN. 
Wilson,  New  York. 

PffTfFR  PHRE  BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Tancred,  Barron  Strain  $12  per  hundred.  Barred  and 
White  Bocks  $14  per  hundred.  Rhode  Island  Reds  $14 
per  hundred.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Free  circular.  CEDAR  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM, 
McAlisteryille,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — - Geese 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  sired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  hatched  from  15  lb. 
hens.  Substantial  discount  on  March  orders.  Write 
ELMER  BERRY,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  GIANT  Bronze  Gobblers 
K-25  lbs..  $10  to  $15.  Turkey  hens  12-14  lbs.,  $7  to 
$8.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES  $3.50  each.  Ducks 
$3.00.  RUPRACHT  BROTHERS.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  COIN  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys  win  first 
at  Ohio  State  Fair  and  7  ribbons  at  International 
turkey  show  at  Chicago.  Prices  reasonable.  MBS.  S. 
OWEN.  Seville,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  TOMS,  Broad 
backs,  deep  bodies,  excellent  color,  50c  a  pound.  Early 
maturing  Poults  for  June  delivery  65c  each.  literature. 
PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

PUREBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkeys,  Toms  and 
Hens.  MRS.  D.  EL  MILLER,  Adams.  N.  Y.  R,  No.  L 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Ducklings,  pure  bred. 
L  HAMBLIN  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Insulate  Your  Bam 


By  Ray  Inman 


MAKE  A  CONTINUOUS 
WALL  AIR  SPACE  FILLED 
WITH  SQM£  DfiX  MATERIAL 


Tljtfh  this  insulation  pro - 

Vtde  Ventilators,  and 
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proper  temperature  oil  year. 
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POULTRY 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


PURE  BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  LowviUe.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  quality  lowest  prices  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured.  FRANCIS 
LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  L 


BRONZE  YEARLING  TOM  weight  37  lbs.  $20.  Cost 
me  $50  as  cockerel  direct  from  Helen  Baker.  EDWARD 
CARROLL,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN  I  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buck¬ 
wheat  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD, 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY.  ■  5  lb.  pails  prepaid  three 
zones.  One  90c;  two  $1.75;  twelve  $5.70;  twenty  $8.50; 
forty  $15.00.  HOMER  VAN  SCOY,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  hives  bees.  Price  right.  C. 
HOXSIE,,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
60  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS.  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or1.  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


POSITIONS  WANTED;  The  National  Farm  School 
wUl  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School.  Pa, 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  give  in  your  orders  for 
Farmers,  Gardeners,  Milkers,  Teamsters  and  all  other 
kind  of  skilled  and  unskilled  help.  GERMAN  AGENCY, 
228  E.  74th  Street,  New  York  City.  No  charge  to  em¬ 
ployers,  quick  reliable  service.  Tel.  Butterfield  0870. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS:  Up  to  $16  day  and  new  Buick  Auto  Of¬ 
fered.  Sell  groceries.  Over  400  items  for  every  home. 
Steady  job.  Your  groceries  about  half  price.  Send  for 
new  free  plan.  HARLEY  COMPANY,  Dept  C-2266, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bard- 
well,  Kentucky. 


'FIFTY  7c  quality  cigars  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Invincible  shape,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Send  $2.12  postpaid. 
Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full  refund  guaranteed.  E.  M. 
WEAND,  2nd  Ave.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1. 
SNELL  COMPANY,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10.  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25:  Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


COLONIAL  RUGS  and  carpets  made  from  yout  rags. 
Also  Maysville  Guild  rugs  for  sale.  CHARLOTTE  REED, 
618  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE}  CO.,  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


SWITCHES,  etc.,  Sanitary  way.  booklet.  EVA  MACK, 
Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73M  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


WHY  PAY  BIG  RENTS  or  tie  up  money  In  high- 
priced  land  while  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  virgin 
prairie  close  to  railways  awaiting  settlement  can  be 
bought  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  with  long  terms  of 
payment  if  desired?  Free  Government  homesteads  in 
the  newer  districts;  good  improved  or  unimproved  farms 
in  aU  provinces  at  low  prices.  Excellent  climate,  high¬ 
est  quality  produce,  good  markets,  low  freight  rates, 
low  taxes.  Fastest  growing  country  in  the  world. 
Grain-growing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  fruit,  poultry, 
mixed  farming.  Schools,  churches,  roads,  telephones. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  Get  the  facts  from  the  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau.  Canadian  Government 
has  no  lands  to  sell  but  offers  free  official  information 
and  service.  Special  low  railway  rates  for  trip  of  in¬ 
spection.  Free  maps,  booklets,  advice.  No  obligation. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  moved  to  Canada  last  year. 
Write:  C.  G.  SMITH.  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  BUREAU,  38  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 


$1000-DOWN,  gets  possession  farm,  livestock,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y., 
agent. 


TEN  ACRES  TRUCK  citrus  and  poultry  land  on 
hard  road  near  town  on  Lake  Harris  in  Lake  County, 
Florida.  Fine  fishing  and  hunting.  DANIEL  ATWOOD, 
St.  Georges,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  Connecticut  Valley  Farm. 
J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt. 


150  ACRE  DAIRY,  VEGETABLE  AND  TOBACCO 
FARM,  near  large  lake.  120  acres  loamy  tillage,  10 
acre  pasture.  20  acres  wood.  25  cow  farm.  %  mile  to 
state  road.  Schools,  mail  and  milk  service.  Friendly 
prosperous  community.  Convenient.  All  advantages.  Two 
houses,  10  and  12  rooms,  furnace  heat,  piped  water, 
telephone,  shade,  commanding  view.  Two  large  barns, 
tobacco  shed,  silo.  Located  in  Lysander,  N.  Y.  Priced 
low  at  $9,000.  Investigate  our  long  term  easy  payment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  SPRINGFIELD, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY— WiU  sell 
800  quart  milk  route  with  fine  equipment,  and  will  rent 
200  acre  farm  in  connection  if  desired.  Located  in 
central  New  York  near  prosperous  large  city  on  main 
highway.  Can  give  possession  March  or  April  1st.  If 
you  are  interested  and  have  money  to  invest,  this  is  a 
real  opportunity.  BOX  3,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


25  COW  210  ACRE  FARM,  100  acres  gently  rolling 
loamy  tractor  worked  tillage.  70  ’acres  spring  and  creek 
watered  pasture.  40  acre  timber  lot,  valuable  hemlock, 
pine  and  hard  woods.  Located  in  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.  one 
mile  improved  road.  Graded  school  2  rods,  2  miles  to 
high  school,  two  milk  plants,  smart  village,  railway 
advantages.  10  room  house,  water,  lawn,  shade,  pleasant 
view,  near  neighbors,  spacious  dairy  barn,  concrete 
floor,  patent  stanchions,  22  head,  silo,  horse  barn,  out¬ 
buildings.  Wonderful  setting,  good  farm  and  home. 
Cheap  at  $5000.  Investigate  our  long  term,  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


CHOICE  217  ACRE  35  COW  RIVER  BORDERED 
VILLAGE  FARM  HOME.  Situated  in  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Brick  road.  Short  distance  to  Erie,  Lackawanna  and 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroads.  Convenient  city  of  Binghamton 
cash  markets.  High  school,  churches,  trading  center. 
On  bus  line,  truck  service,  milk  route.  Grade  A  plant. 
92  acres  tillage,  50  of  which  is  river  bottom  land. 
Extra  good  soil.  100  acres  of  spring  watered  pasture,  25 
acres  wood.  Good  8  room  cottage,  furnace,  good  water, 
telephone,  electricity  available.  Commanding  view  of 
viRage.  Bam  54x60,  outbuildings.  High  class  farm. 
Price  $8500.  Liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


NEAR  VILLAGE  STATE  ROAD  FARM,  tourist 
home,  town  of  Delevan,  N.  Y.  1 14  miles  from  railway, 
thriving  village,  advantages,  schools,  churches,  stores, 
markets,  elevation  1400  feet.  Good  healthy  climate  all 
seasons.  70  acres  nearly  level  tillage  noted  for  genera! 
crops  and  alfalfa,  67  acres  pasture  fenced,  could  be 
tilled,  doubling  capacity.  Good  water,  10  room  house, 
lawn,  shade.  Commanding  view  of  neighboring  farms. 
Should  be  good  chance  for  roadside  stand,  filling 
station.  Practically  new  38x85  ft.  barn,  20  tie-ups.  No 
doubt  about  broad  expansion  here.  Choice  farm  $7500. 
Easy  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WIN1KER  BROS..  MRUs,  Mass. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4 — $17.00  per  M: 
%x6 — $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
viUe,  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  bams.  WHXPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  post¬ 
paid  25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LABELS— $1.85,  $2.30,  $2.75,  $3.00  per  1000. 
postpaid.  Samples.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney.  Vt-  • 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS — Guaranteed  stick  to 
tin.  Price  lists.  Attractive  color  printing.  Will  seU 
your  product  at  highest  prices.  Samples  and  valuable 
information  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book.  4x6.  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  LeRoy,  N.  X. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACETYLENE.  Fixtures,  lighters,  catalogue  free.  Ex¬ 
change  old  for  up  to  date.  200  lb.  generator.  STANDISH 
LIGHTING,  Naples.  N.  Y. 


$1  RUBBER  STAMP,  with  name  and  address,  will 
keep  mail  out  Dead  Letter  Office.  C.  W.  BROWN, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  ycrar  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6%  in.  $L50.  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  ORANGES— Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $2.25  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MBS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  103,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  mixed  hay,  quality  Just  as 
represented.  Write  for  prices.  THE  CROSS  FARM, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


RADIO,  TUBES,  SPEAKER,  batteries,  charger. 
Overcoat,  suit  of  clothes,  rifle,  Ford  Speedometer.  Dish¬ 
washing  Machine.  Folding  Bath  Tub.  Sell  cheap  or 
exchange  for  raw  furs.  Write  Box  324,  Lake,  New 
York. 

WHITE  SPANISH  PEANUTS,  field  ran  $3.75  per 
100  pounds.  Small  variety,  best  flavor  of  all  the  pea¬ 
nuts.  Shellers  pay  more  for  this  variety  than  large 
ones.  No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  100  pounds. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman.  Ga, 


P-NUTS-FAJRMERS  GRADE  new  crop  jumbos,  run¬ 
ners,  keep  fine  in  shell,  roast  as  needed.  $2.75  bushel; 
5  bushels  $10.75  prepaid.  Big  lots  less.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  parts  for  most  makes  of  cars. 
Special  Parts:  Cadillac  Model  63.  Mack  Track  to  and 
including  1924.  1929  6  cyl  Chevrolet.  1928  Hudson. 
1924  Buick  Master  6  and  Standard  6.  BAILEY 
BROTHERS,  Barre,  Vt 


WANTED  TO  RENT  FARM,  tenant  house  or  cabin. 
WiU  work  if  wanted.  H.  WEBBER,  Y.M.C.A.,  Auburn. 
N.  Y. 


HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c. 
W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Quitman,  Ga. 


OFFER  ALFALFA  HAY  in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  West  St„  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS  140-240-390  sizes.  Good 
condition.  None  better.  JOSEPH  GATES,  Westboro. 
Mass. 

BUFFALO  1440  egg  electric  incubator,  like  new. 
bargain.  MacDONALD  BROS.,  R.  1,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


HARDWOOD  ASHES  mineral  contents  improves 
meadows,  orchards,  wheat,  corn,  lawns,  gardens,  root 
crops,  onions.  EYee  circular.  GISORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND, 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  RAW  FURS.  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVAH 
A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HUNDREDS  HAVE  SENT  us  their  discarded  jewelry, 
false  teeth,  bridges  and  crowns,  old  gold,  silver,  dia¬ 
monds,  platinum  and  antiques.  Why  not  mail  yours 
today?  Money  promptly  mailed.  Goods  returned  if 
offer  refused.  B.  UIILER,  207  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 
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come  of  him;  but  perhaps  Sherrill,  not 
knowing  these  other  things,  could  not 
speak  accurately  as  to  that.  Alan  de¬ 
termined  to  ask  Sherrill  what  he  had 
been  withholding  before  he  told  him 
all  of  what  had  happened  in  Corvet’s 
house.  There  was  one  other  circum¬ 
stance  which  Sherrill  had  mentioned 
but  not  explained;  it  occurred  to  Alan 
now. 

“Miss  Sherrill — ”  he  checked  him¬ 
self. 

“What  is  it” 

“This  afternoon  your  father  said 
that  you  believed  that  Mr.  Corvet’8 
disappearance  was  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  you;  he  said  that  he  did 
not  think  that  was  so;  but  do  you 
want  to  tell  me  why  you  thought  it?” 

“Yes;  I  will  tell  you.”  She  colored 
quickly.  “One  of  the  last  things  Mr. 
Corvet  did — in  fact,  the  last  thing  we 
know  of  his  doing  before  he  sent  for 
you — was  to  come  to  me  and  warn  me 
against  one  of  my  friends.” 

“Warn  you,  Miss  Sherrill?  How?  I 
mean,  warn  you  against  what?” 

“Against  thinking  too  much  of  him.” 
She  turned  away. 

Alan  saw  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  the 
man  who  had  been  waiting  with  the 
suitcase.  It  was  after  midnight  now 
and,  for  far  more  than  the  intended 
half  hour,  Alan  had  left  his  father’s 
house  unwatched,  to  be  entered  by  the 
front  door  whenever  the  man,  who  had 
entered  it  before,  returned  with ‘his 
key. 

“I  think  I’ll  come  to  see  your  father 
in  the  morning,”  Alan  said,  when  Con¬ 
stance  looked  back  at  him. 

‘You  won’t  borrow  Simons?  she 
asked  again. 

“Thank  you,  no.” 

“But  you’ll  come  over  here  for  break¬ 
fast  in  the  morning?” 

‘You  want  me?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘Td  like  to  come  very  much.” 

“Then  I’ll  expect  you.”  She  followed 
him  to  the  door  when  he  had  put  on 
his  things,  and  he  made  no  objection 
when  she  asked  that  the  man  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  his  bag  around  to  the 
other  house.  When  he  glanced  back, 
after  reaching  the  walk,  he  saw  her 
standing  inside  the  door,  watching 
through  the  glass  after  him. 

When  he  had  dismissed  Simons  and 
reentered  the  house  on  Astor  Street, 
he  found  no  evidences  of  any  distur¬ 
bance  while  he  had  gone.  On  the  second 
floor,  to  the  east  of  the  room  which 
had  been  his  father’s  was  a  bedroom 
which  evidently  had  been  kept  as  a 
guest  chamber;  Alan  carried  his  suit¬ 
case  there  and  made  ready  for  bed. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


The  purchase  of  the  right  bull  by  a 
dairyman  is  one  of  the  first  invest¬ 
ments  made  on  the  farm. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  “ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  xork  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  . .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  5 _ _  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . . . . 

ADDRESS  _ 


Bank  Reference _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  over  160,000  homes. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  8,  1930 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Silverware  or  Gold  Brick 


FOLLOWING  an  item  on  the  Service 
Bureau  Page  calling  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  experiences  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  with  the  Eastern  Sales  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  one  of  our  subscribers 
sent  us  the  following  letter  which  ex¬ 
plains  itself: 

I  can  add  a  little  to  your  recent  article 
concerning  the  Eastern  Sales  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  of  3617  N.  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  I  have  been  mot;e 
fortunate  than  most,  as  I  have  actually 
received  one  teaspoon  of  the  coronet  pat¬ 
tern,  Roger’s  plate.  I  ordered  a  spoon 
late  in  September  or  early  in  October  and 
received  same  week  before  Christmas. 
Thereupon  I  immediately  ordered  a 
second  spoon,  as  only  one  piece  may  be 
redeemed  at  a  time. 

I  am  still  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 


f 


$92.86  which  you  sent  me  for 
the  period  of  time  in  which  I  was 
laid  up  from  the  accident,  for 
which  I  thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  that  the  insurance  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  a 
great  help  to  any  subscriber  in 
time  of  need. 

Frank  Holdraker, 

Webster,  N.  Y. 


A  Great  Help 

I  HAVE  received  the  draft  for 
$92.86  which  you  sent  me  for  ^ 

| 
( 
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second  spoon  and  have  sufficient  cards 
(400)  for  ten  more  teaspoons.  Meanwhile 
it  is  now  January  23,  and  time  limit  on 
cards  expires  on  February  1st.  These 
cards  were  issued  at  the  rate  of  five  with 
a  one  dollar  purchase  of  gasoline.  The 
proprietors  of  the  gas  station  paid  twenty- 
eight  dollars  to  the  Eastern  Sales  and 
Advertising  Co.  and  to  date  they  know 
of  exactly  three  teaspoons  beiiig  delivered 
to  customers.  I  always  read  your  last 
page  first,  as  it  is  so  interesting. 


How  to  Reduce  Automobile 
Accidents 


marked,  “Danger,  private  property, 
cross  at  your  own  risk”. 

9.  Have  road  beds  at  stop  signals 
plainly  marked  “Right  turn,  left  turn 
and  through  traffic”. 

10.  Discourage  the  giving  of  all  hand 
signals. — L.  L.  G. 


Advertises  Used  Radios 

We  recently  bought  a  radio  advertised 
in  a  local  paper.  The  advertisement  was 
inserted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Adams,  of  Ev¬ 
erett,  Massachusetts  and  led  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  used  radio  which  she 
wanted  to  dispose  of.  When  the  radio 
came  it  was  shipped  from  Chelsea,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  from  a  radio  plant,  When  it 
arrived  it  was  damaged  and  we  sent  it 
back  for  repairs  but  have  not  as  yet  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

OUR  subscriber  inclosed  a  letter  from 
Miss  Adams  which  started,  “Reply¬ 
ing  to  your  inquiry  about  my  radio.” 
Another  statement  in  the  letter  was 
“As  stated  in  the  ad,  all  I  am  asking 
for  the  set  is  $20  (less  than  a  quarter 
of  its  cost).  Now  in  regard  to  seeing 
the  set,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  left  it  with  objected  to  showing 
it,  so  I  had  to  move  the  set  for  the 
time  being.  However,  it  is  all  packed 
up  ready  to  ship  and  if  you  want  it  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  it  along  to  you.”  The 
letter  stated  that  if  anything  should 
go  wrong  with  the  set  within  a  year, 
she  could  get  it  repaired  free  of  charge 
at  the  factory  branch  in  Boston  or  re¬ 
place  it  with  another  set.  This  letter, 
part  of  which  we  have  quoted,  was  a 
mimeographed  letter  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  hundreds  were  sent  out 
wholesale  to  those  who  answered  the 
advertisement.  We  are  mentioning  this 
because  it  would  indicate  that  Miss 
Adams  is  not  advertising  a  used  radio 
at  all  or  at  least  not  ONE  used  radio 
but  is  selling  radios  by  what  may  be 
termed  misleading  methods. 


Do  Members  Get  Their 
Money’s  Worth? 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  the  Au¬ 
tomobile  Legal  Association  is  reliable? 


THERE  is  a  mistaken  idea  prevail¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  hand  signals.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Laws  of 
1929,  a  driver  is  not  compelled  to  use 
his  hand  for  signaling.  Hand  signals 
would  be  all  right  if  we  could  ever 
hope  to  educate  the  drivers  as  to  the 
proper  signal  to  give.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  all  drivers  were  compelled  to 
keep  their  hands  on  the  steering  wheel 
at  all  times  these  drivers  would  use 
their  eyes  before  turning.  As  it  now 
is  a  driver  shoves  his  hand  out,  trust¬ 
ing  that  the  driver  behind  sees  and 
understands  it  and  shoots  ahead  into 
a  possible  accident. 

With  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  in  re¬ 
ducing  accidents  upon  our  highways  I 
submit  these  suggestions  and  hope  for 
an  honest  discussion  of  them  through 
your  paper. 

1.  Have  all  traffic  control  motorcycles 
and  autos  painted  a  bright  red.  Have 
them  plainly  marked  “police”  and  have 
them  always  in  sight  patrolling  the 
roads. 

2.  Build  no  highway  wider  than  20  feet 
unless  a  parkway  strip  separates  the 
four  lanes  of  traffic. 

3.  Have  no  traffic  lights  or  blinkers  on 
the  road  bed. 

4.  Penalize  all  drivers  that  are  caught 
passing  on  the  wrong  side  of  any 
Vehicle. 

5.  Penalize  every  driver  that  has  not 
a  mirror  properly  placed  on  the  car. 

6.  Penalize  every  driver  that  persists 
in  driving  in  the  center  of  the  high¬ 
way. 

7.  Permanently  revoke  the  license  of 
every  drunken  driver  also  every  driver 
convicted  of  a  felony. 

8.  Have  all  railroad  grade  crossings 


WE  understand  that  the  Automobile 
Legal  Association  is  similar  to 
many  other  so  called  automobile  service 
clubs  or  membership  associations.  The 
contract  offers  certain  privileges  and 
services  to  car  owners  in  return  for 
membership  dues.  The  Automobile  Le¬ 
gal  Association  has  offices  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  City.  Membership  is  $12 
a  year  and  members  are  promised  free 
towing  service,  delivery  of  gas  and  oil 
and  certain  adjustments  in  case  own¬ 
ers  get  stuck  on  the  road,  an  official 
A.L.A.  emblem,  legal  defense,  except 
in  New  York  State  in  connection  with 
certain  violations  of  automobile  laws, 
and  legal  advice  except  in  New  York 
State  on  certain  matters  in  connection 
with  operating  automobiles. 

Apparently,  the  benefits  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  are  rather  similar  to  a  number 
of  other  associations  about  which  we 
have  commented  on  various  occasions. 
About  all  we  can  say  is  that  among  the 
hundreds  of  letters  we  have  received, 
we  have  yet  to  find  anyone  who  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  benefits  se¬ 
cured  from  any  such  association. 


Letters  We  Enjoy  Receiving 

“I  wish  to  thank  the  A.  A.  Service 
Bureau  for  settling  my  complaint 
against  the . which  I  received  Jan¬ 

uary  18th. 

I  never  would  have  got  a  cent  if  it 

hadn’t  been  for  you.” 

*  *  * 

“I  received  $22.47  from . and  I 

thank  the  American  Agriculturist  very 
much  for  getting  that  money  back 
from  him  as  I  would  never  have  got 
it  without  your  help. 


GET  THE  FACT $ 

about  Yarming  Opportunities 

CANADA 


CANADA  offers  you  and  your  family  many  opportunities  for 
a  bigger,  better  and  more  bountiful  future.  You  should 
investigate  now.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  advantages: — 


Fertile  land  near  railroads. 
Reasonable  prices — $15  to 
$20  per  acre. 

Long  term  payments,  if 
desired. 

Free  homestead  grants  fur¬ 
ther  back. 

Opportunities  in  any 
branch  of  agriculture. 

High  average  crop  yields. 
World  renowned  quality 
grains. 

Good  prices,  ready  markets. 
Low  freight  rates  and 
taxes. 

10.  Low  overhead  because  of 
low  land  prices. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


11.  Good  free  public  schools. 

12.  Universities  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  in  each 
Province. 

13.  Nearby  churches. 

14.  Good  roads,  telephones, 
good  radio  reception. 

15.  Nearby  market  towns  with 
modern  shops,  theatres, 
hospitals. 

An  opportunity  for  sons 
and  daughters  to  live  and 
prosper  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity. 

Expert  advice  as  to  hoW 
and  when  to  move  and 
settle. 
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JSYrite  for  free  booklet  which  tells  about  still  other  advantages  Canada 

offers.  Address 

C.  E.  S.  SMITH. 

Dept.  D-47,  Canadian  Government  Bureau, 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CANADA 

Jhe  Land  of  Opportunity,. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &.  Ogdon  St,  Dopt.  A-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Isa  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Or~ 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-prooih 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economifnl  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. Write 
today  for  free  catalog 
American  I  roe  Haohag  Co.  ; 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


FARM  SUPPLIES  -  Information  About  Them 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
tts  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y. 

W’e  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
u>  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Acetylene  Lights 
Barn  Ventilators 
Bathroom  Equipment 
Brooders 

Concrete  Construction 
Dairy  Feed 
Dynamite 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Farm  Electric  Light 
Plants 

Feed  Cutters 
Fences 

Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Flowers 

Furnaces  and  Stoves 
Gasoline  Engines 


Guns  &  Ammunition 
Harness 
I  ncubators 

Mail  Order  Catalogs 
Milking  Machines 
Nursery  Stock 
Paint 

Potato  Growing 
Machinery 
Poultry  House 
Equipment 
Poultry  Feeds 
Pumps 
Radios 

Reapers  and  Mowers 
Roofing  Materials 


Seeds 

Seed  Disinfectants 
Separators  (Cream) 
Silos 

Spray  Materials 
Sprayers 

Tillage  Implements 

Tires 

Tractors 

Wagons 

Wall  Paper 

Washing  Machines 

Water  Systems 


SAME  _ _ _ 


3-8-1530 


ADDRESS 


-STATE 


Costs 

Less 


Tells 

Why 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 


If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house — or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  labor- 
saving,  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  let  us  send  you  FREE,  our  valuable  Jamesway  Book. 

Before  you  spend  a  dollar  on  plans,  material  or  equipment  for  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  improving  any  farm  building,  get  this  FREE  Book  and  see  how 
Jamesway  helps  farmers  save  a  lot  of  money  on  materials  and  construction. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  changes  or  improvements  you  are 
planning  in  any  farm  building,  this  Jamesway  book  will  show  you  the  most 
economical  way  and  save  you  a  lot  of  costly  mistakes. 

Ai  }£*-,  ,  1  r  Planning  New  Oiir  free  book  teiis  how 

Vjp  fTT  Rnilrlinp-t  Jamesway  farm  engi- 

ISUlillingS  neers  and  service  department 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Baras 

How  to  Save  Money 
ON  MATERIAL 


The  Jamesway  book  which  we  send  you  FREE  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  in  many  ways  when  you  are  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  equipping  any  farm  building.  Our  many  years  of 
experience  in  planning  and  designing  practical,  convenient 
layouts  for  farm  buildings  has  taught  us  how  to  plan  / 
buildings  to  save  cost  of  material  and  construction.  We 
can  also  tell  you  how  best  to  plan  your  building  so  as  to 
n  .  save  steps  and  save  work  at  chore 
r—-M|  time.  We  know  just  how  every  door, 
every  window,  every  stall,  should  be 
y  placed  and  the  whole  general  ar- 
rangement  should  be  made  so  that 

vN _ the  light,  air,  heat  and  moisture 

K-'w  will  all  be  properly  taken  care  of.  In 

*^fii  short,  the  Jamesway  service  will 

save  you  all  regrets  and  costly  mis- 


Jamesway  Equipment 

COSTS  LESS 


Our  FREE  Book  also  tells  about  the  complete  line  of  James¬ 
way  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for 
^  the  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  In¬ 
i' l“?13L |  cubators.  Brooders  and  Baby  Chick  Equip-1 
I  <  ment  for  the  poultry  house.  Here  again  our 
extensive  experience  in  designing  and  manu- 
;  yp==~lV  facturing  enables  us  to  put  out  BETTER 
designed — MORE  practical — LONGER  last- 
ggfcgj  fr^Vs- !  _  ing  equipment  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  hogs. 

7  or  the  hens.  Jamesway  offers  you  the  most 
jh  complete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving, 
7/  money-making  equipment  for  any  farm  build- 
ing.  That’s  why  Jamesway  equipment  always 
gives  better  service  and  costs  less  in  the  long 
IP  STALLS  run.  Get  our  FREE  Book  and  see  for  yourself. 


Complete  Ventilation 
Systems  for  Barns 
and  Poultry  Houses 


Mall  Coupon  Today! 

Mail  the  coupon  today  to  our  officenearest  you.  Learn  all  about  Jamesway’s 


Moil  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  7935 

Ft,  Atkinson,  Wis,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Mirnu 

JAMESWAY  LTD.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Building  □  Remodeling  O  Equipping  □  Ventilating 
□Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  DSilo 

□Hog  House  DPoultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System  for  Poultry 
House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House  □  Dairy  Bam  Equip* 
ment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment. 


Build-' Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 


AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  “You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


PRESIDENT 
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What  Is  Doing  at  Albany 

A  Visit  on  Proposed  Legislation  Affecting  Your  Purse  and  Welfare 


PROBABLY  never  in  the  history  of 
the  State  of  New  York  did  farmers 
secure  as  much  helpful  legislation  as 
they  did  last  year.  The  new  laws  in¬ 
creasing  the  aid  for  local  roads  and  schools 
mean  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  savings 

in  farm  taxes,  and  bet¬ 
ter  road  and  school 
facilities. 

But  while  a  record 
was  made  in  1929  for 
good  farm  laws,  1930 
will  not  be  far  behind. 
There  are  several  pro¬ 
posals  now  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  mill  at  Albany 
that  are  of  almost  as 
much  importance  to 
farm  people  as  were 
the  road  and  school  laws  last  year. 

Some  of  these  bills  are  sure’  to  pass. 
Some  will  not.  In  order  that  you  may  know 
just  what  the  situation  is,  and  how  these 
bills  affect  your  interests,  I  want  to  give 
you  in  the  next  few  moments  a  summary 
of  what  is  proposed  and  what  has  been 
done  to  date.  May  I  urge  you  to  read  this 
carefully  and  then  write  your  representa¬ 
tives  at  Albany  on  any  of  this  legislation 
in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 

Remember  that  your  Assemblyman  or 
Senator  needs  your  support  and  if  you  do 
not  write  or  talk  with  him  he  has  the  right 
to  conclude  that  you  are  not  interested.  City 
people  attend  the  hearings  on  bills  in  which 
they  are  interested  in  Albany  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  swamp  the  capitol  with  thousands 
of  letters  and  telegrams. 

Let  me  give  you  first  the  bills  recom¬ 
mended  by  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  and  tell  you  just 
how  they  are  progressing  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Dirt  Road  Bill 


First  of  all,  because  of  its 
importance,  comes  the  town  or 
dirt  road  bill,  print  617  in  the 
Senate  and  852  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  Pratt  and  Senator 
Brereton.  This  bill  has  been 
explained  in  the  January  25th 
issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  great  ma- 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

jority  of  farm  people  in  the  State.  The  bill 
takes  some  of  the  money  which  heretofore 
has  been  given  to  the  rich  towns  of  the 
State  for  town  or  dirt  roads  and  divides  it 
with  the  poor  towns.  It  increases  to  at  least 
$100  per  mile  the  money  which  may  be 
spent  on  dirt  roads,  and  puts  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden  of  paying  that  $100  on 
£he  State  and  takes  it  off  the  town.  Natural¬ 
ly,  there  is  some  opposition  from  residents 
of  richer  towns.  We  urge  you  with  all  the 
power  at  our  command  to  write  or  tele¬ 
graph  your  Assemblyman  and  Senator  ask¬ 
ing  support  of  this  proposal. 

State  to  Pay  Bridge  Expense 

The  next  bill  in  importance  recommended 
by  the  Governor’s  Commission  is  the  bridge 
bill,  which  takes  all  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  bridges  on  state 
and  county  highways  from  the  counties 
and  places  it  on  the  State.  This  will  be  a 
tremendous  saving  in  county  taxes  as  the 
counties  now  pay  35  per  cent  toward  build¬ 


ing  and  maintaining  bridges.  (See  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  February  2,  1929). 
There  are  three  of  these  bridge  bills  in  the 
Legislature,  showing,  incidentally,  how 
hard  it  is  for  those  who  make  the  laws  to 
agree  on  the  details.  But  one  of  these  bills 
is  sure  to  pass.  In  fact,  the  Lord-Watson 
bridge  bill,  Senate  No.  1113  has  already 
passed  the  Senate. 

Next  comes  the  soil  survey  bill.  This 
makes  an  appropriation  of  $96,000  for  a 
survey  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
State,  to  be  conducted  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Governor’s  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  after  a  thorough  study 
which  showed  that  a  completion  of  the  soil 
surveys  of  the  different  counties  of  the 
State  would  save  farmers  millions  of  dol 
lars  in  putting  righ  crops  and  right  fruits 
on  the  soils  particularly  adapted  to  them, 
(See  American  Agriculturist,  November 
23,  1929).  This  is  known  as  the  Kirkland- 
Smith  bill,  Senate  No.  971.  Its  chances  ot 
passing  are  good. 

The  companion  bill,  also  a  Kirkland- 
Smith  bill,  Senate  ( Continued  on  Page  2) 


If  you  do  not  believe  that  everybody  in  Albany  is  thinking  about  high¬ 
ways  and  how  to  improve  them,  particularly  how  to  get  better  dirt  roads, 
read  all  of  the  proposals  in  the  article  on  this  page  now  in  the  legislature. 
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"I  can  turn  over  half 
again  as  many  acres 
on  a  gallon  of  this 


New  Mobiloil 


?5 


( and  the  farmer  who  says  so  lives  in  Missouri!) 

Down  in  Missouri  they  don’t  take  anything  on  faith.  We 
knew  that  the  New  Mobiloil  would  last  longer  .  . .  save 
power  .  .  .  cut  fuel  costs  .  .  .  and  reduce  repair  bills. 

But  it’s  only  natural  for  a  Missourian  to  take  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  enthusiasm  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

So  our  Missouri  friend*  made  some  oil  tests  on  his  own. 
His  experience  had  shown  that  in  buying  oil  it’s  not  price 
per  gallon  that  counts,  hut  what  it  costs  per  acre  covered, 
day  in  day  out,  season  after  season.  He  had  a  good  idea 
of  the  cost  of  the  oil  he  had  been  using,  figured  on  that 
basis. 

A  30-gallon  drum  of  the  New  Mobiloil,  and  five  months 
of  close  check-up  on  every  kind  of  tractor  work,  was  more 
than  enough.  Then  he  told  his  Mobiloil  dealer,  ’’This 
New  Mobiloil  may  cost  more  a  gallon,  but  that’s  not  what 
interests  me.  I  can  turn  over  half  again  as  many  acres  on 
a  gallon  of  it,  use  less  kerosene,  and  I  haven’t  had  a 
wrench  on  that  ’mud-hog’  since  I  began  using  it.” 

1  1  i 

Refer  to  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s  for 
the  correct  grade  of  the  New  Mobiloil  to  use  in  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor.  It  will  save  you  nickels  every  working 
day,  and  dollars  by  the  month. 


on  request 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high  quality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 
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TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL: 

For  their  correct  lubrication  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“C”,  “CW”,  Mobilgrease,  or  Engine  Oil,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  complete  Chart  available  at  all  dealer*’. 


NOTE:  For  a  season’s  supply  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  55-gallon  or  30-gallon  drum 
with  convenient  faucet. 
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What  Is  Doing  At  Albany 

( Continued,  from  Page  1) 

No.  973,  calls  for  a  survey  of  soil  and 
climate  conditions  suitable  for  planted 
forest  crops  and  inventories  of  forest 
resources.  This  carries  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $12,500,  and  the  survey  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse. 

All  of  the  rural  women  of  the  State 
will  be  much  interested  and  pleased  to 
know  that  an  appropriation  providing 
for  building  a  much  needed  new  Home 
Economics  Building  at  Cornell  was  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Commission,  and  is 
likely  to  be  approved  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Maybe  You  Are  Concerned 
With  These 

In  addition  to  the  major  items  above, 
there  are  several  minor  bills  in  the 
Legislature  supported  or  recommended 
by  the  Governor’s  Commission  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  different 
agricultural  groups  in  the  State.  For 
ited  herds,  included  in  Governor 
blems  like  the  oriental  peach  moth 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  peach 
industry  and  the  spray  residue  on  mar¬ 
ket  apples,  which  need  to  be  studied 
and  remedies  found.  The  Commission 
recommended  $25,000  for  such  study. 
Owing  to  lack  of  team  work  of  some  of 
those  interested,  several  bills  on  this 
subject  providing  for  different  appro¬ 
priations  are  now  in  the  Legislature, 
and  because  of  failure  to  present  a 
united  front,  there  is  danger  that  none 
of  them  will  pass. 

Senate  bill  No.  866  calls  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  erection  of  some 
very  much  needed  greenhouses  at 
Geneva. 

Still  another  bill,  known  as  Senate 
No.  972,  introduced  by  Senator  Kirk¬ 
land,  provides  for  several  minor  re¬ 
commendations  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  follows:  Small  appropriations 
to  investigate  insect  and  disease  pro¬ 
blems  of  Long  Island  potatoes,  for 
more  extension  work  in  potato  growing, 
for  investigational  work  in  the  grading 
and  handling  of  vegetable  crops,  for  a 
study  of  insects  affecting  crops  grown 
on  muck  soils,  and  for  the  study  at 
Cornell  of  right  protein  content  in 
dairy  rations. 

The  Commission  also  supported  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  in  a  bill  providing  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  bond  required  of  com¬ 
mission  merchants.  (See  American 
Agriculturist  February  15,  1930). 

This  completes  the  list  of  important 
recommendations  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  now  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Practically  all  of  these  bills  are 
scheduled  to  pass,  showing  the  effects 
of  splendid  cooperation  and  team  work 
in  Albany  in  matters  affecting  the 
farmers’  welfare. 

Appropriation  for  Retesting 
Herds 

Now  we  come  to  a  list  of  miscellan¬ 
eous  farm  and  rural  bills,'  not  directly 
recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mission  but  many  of  which  members 
of  the  Commission  are  very  much  in 
sympathy  with. 

Let  us  put  first  in  this  list  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  $400,000  providing  for  the 
State  to  pay  for  the  retest  of  accred¬ 
ited  herds,  including  in  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  original  budget.  Such  a 
bill  was  passed  last  year  without  an 
appropriation,  and  therefore  was  no 
good.  An  appropriation  will  be  carried 
this  year  and  this  burden  will  be  taken 
off  the  shoulders  of  accredited  herd 
owners,  as  it  should  be.  American 
Agriculturist  has  supported  this  as 
emphatically  as  we  know  how.  (See 
American  Agriculturist,  December  28, 
1929.) 

Another  very  important  proposition 
now  being  considered  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  regional  markets  under  State 
control  for  dealing  in  food  and  food 
products.  (See  American  Agriculturist, 
February  22,  1930.)  This  is  known  as 
the  Kirkland-Whitney  bill,  No.  1001  m 
the  Senate.  It  provides  an  initial  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $25,000  for  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar- 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Getting'  F ull  Returns  from  F ertilizer 

Equipment  Manufacturers  Build  New  Machines  For  Applying  It 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm  there  was 
little  question  about  methods  of  applying 
fertilizer.  It  was  the  common  practice  in 
our  neighborhood  to  make  a  small  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizer  on  corn  and  potatoes  but, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  always  put  in  the 
row  and  there  was  never  any  question  about 
applying  it  in  any  other  manner. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  adding  plant  food 
is  to  get  a  better  crop  and  not  only  that,  but  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  returns  from  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  added.  In  more  recent  years  as  the 
amounts  used  per  acre  have  increased,  we  have 
begun  to  wonder  whether  or  not  we  are  getting 
all  that  we  could  expect  in  the  way  of  increased 
crops.  At  different  times  there  have  been  recom¬ 
mendations  to  broadcast  for  best  Results  rather 
than  to  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  row  or  hill  and 
in  some  cases  recommendations  to  add  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  two  applications  rather  than  to  put  it  on 
all  at  once. 

Two  Angles  to  Applying  Fertilizer 

There  are  two  angles  to  applying  fertilizer  for 
best  returns.  First,  are  we  applying  it  so  that  the 
growing  plant  gets  the  best  possible  use  from  it 
and  second,  is  there  a  chance  that  we  are  applying 
it  so  that  the  seed  is  actually  being  damaged  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  gets  a  good  start  ?  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  fertilizer  in  direct  contact  with  many 
seeds  actually  injures  them.  The  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  claims  that  direct  contact  of 
fertilizer  with  potatoes  slows  up  the  rate  of 
sprouting  and  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
of  New  York  seems  sure  that  fertilizer  in  direct 
contact  with  peas  and  beans  injures  them 
seriously. 

In  this  connection,  there  has  been  an  important 
development  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery' 


for  applying  fertilizer.  Farm  implement  manu¬ 
facturers  have  practically  said  to  experiment 
station  workers,  “Tell  us  how  fertilizer  should 
be  applied  for  best  results  and  we  will  make  the 
machine  to  do  the  work.”  Now,  where  commercial 
fertilizer  is  applied  in  the  row  with  such  crops 
as  potatoes  or  corn,  the  fertilizer  is  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  planted  and  the  furrower  sepa¬ 
rates  the  fertilizer  and  pushes  it  to  each  side  of 
the  row  mixing  it  with  the  soil  and  preventing 
direct  contact  with  the  seed.  Evidence  that  this 
method  is  very  effective  can  be  found  in  abund¬ 
ance  on  Long  Island  where  amounts  of  fertilizer 
as  high  as  a  ton  per  acre  or  even  more,  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  row  with  potatoes  without  damage 
to  the  crop. 

A  Baseless  Theory 

In  some  cases  at  least,  recommendations  have 
been  based  on  reasoning  rather  than  on  experi¬ 
mental  evidence.  For  example,  at  one  time  it  was 
stated  that  applying  fertilizer  in  the  row  tended 
to  restrict  root  growth.  The  theory  was  that  the 
plant,  finding  plenty  of  food  right  on  its  doorstep, 
so  to  speak,  did  not  bother  to  send  out  roots  any 
farther  than  was  necessary.  This  was  the  basis 
of  a  recommendation  that  fertilizer  should  be 
broadcast  rather  than  placed  in  the  row. 

Recently  several  experiment  stations  have 
stated  that  fertilizer  in  the  row  does  not  restrict 
root  growth.  On  the  contrary,  they  claim  that 
one  of  the  principal  ideas  in  adding  commercial 
plant  food  is  to  give  the  crop  a  quick  send-off 
and  for  this  purpose  fertilizer  should  be  just 
as  close  to  the  seed  as  it  can  be  put  without 
injuring  its  germination.  Possible  fertilizer  injury 
to  germinating  seed  depends  on  several  factors. 
First,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  kind  of  crop. 
Potatoes  and  legumes  are  more  easily  damaged 


than  the  usual  cereal  crops.  The  second  factor 
is  the  character  of  the  material.  Some  of  the 
more  quickly  available  nitrogen  carriers  which 
are  practically  ioo  per  cent  soluble  and  some  of 
the  potash  carriers  which  are  also  very  easily 
soluble,  are  more  likely  to  injure  seed  when 
placed  in  direct  contact  with  it  than  are  other 
materials  which  do  not  dissolve  so  readily. 

How  Much  to  Apply 
• 

The  third  point  which  should  receive  attention 
is  the  amount  of  fertilizer  applied.  Naturally, 
there  is  more  danger  of  injury  with  heavy  appli¬ 
cations.  As  already  noted,  the  experience  of  po¬ 
tato  growers  on  Long  Island  shows  that  where 
fertilizer  is  properly  applied  there  is  no  danger 
of  injury  even  with  heavy  applications.  So  far 
we  have  mentioned  putting  fertilizer  in  the  row 
as  compared  with  broadcasting  it  on  cultivated 
crops.  There  is  another  place  where  broadcasting 
comes  in  handy  and  that  is  on  pastures.  For  the 
past  several  years  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  to  pasture  improvement  and  where  it  has 
been  proven  that  fertilizer  will  give  a  profit,  it 
has  been  found  practical  to  broadcast  this  on  the 
crop  without  any  attempt  to  work  it  into  the  soil. 

Still  another  method  of  application  which  has 
received  considerable  attention  recently  is 
spoken  of  as  side  dressing  and  is  used  more  com¬ 
monly  for  applying  readily  soluble  nitrogen  car¬ 
riers.  Authorities  agree  that  carriers  of  potash 
and  phosphorus  can  be  added  to  the  soil  without 
danger  of  leaching.  Consequently,  a  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  can  be  made  at  the  time  the  crop  is  planted 
without  danger  of  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
quickly  available  nitrogen  carrier  quickly  leaches 
out  of  the  soil  unless  there  is  a  growing  plant 

( Continued  on  Page  9) 


How  to  Control  Black  Rot  of  Cauliflower 


Other  Questions  That  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  Ask  Us 


"One  of  the  most  serious  troubles  we  have  with 
growing  cauliflower  is  black  rot  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  blight.  I  have  read  of  different  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  control,  but  so  far  they  have  not  proven 
very  successful  with  us.  What  is  the  latest  recom¬ 
mendation  for  handling  this  trouble?” — R.W.,  N.Y. 

THE  Long  Island  Vegetable  Research  Farm 
established  by  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  located  near 
Riverhead,  has  done  some  excellent  work  in 
studying  control  methods  for  black  rot  in  cauli¬ 
flower.  For  several  years  many  cauliflower 
growers  feared  that  this  disease  would  wipe  out 
the  cauliflower  industry  in  that  section.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  control  method  has  been  worked  out : 

First,  all  seed  should  be  treated  by  the  hot 
water  method  before  sowing.  Excellent  results 
have  been  secured  by  treating  seeds 
for  18  minutes  in  water  at  1220  F. 

Second,  the  seed  bed  should  not  be 
located  in  a  field  any  part  of  which 
has  grown  cauliflower,  cabbage  or 
brussels  sprouts  the  past  six  years. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  getting 
a  complete  report  of  the  experiments 
on  which  these  recommendations  are 
based,  should  ask  for  bulletin  576  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  Gayton  and  published  by 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  South  Haven  Peach 

“Can  you  give  us  some  information 
about  South  Haven  peach?” — D.N.,  N.  Y. 

THE  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
gives  the  following  information 
about  this  variety.  “It  ripens  a  few 
days  after  Rochester  and  two  weeks 
ahead  of  Alberta.  It  retains  better  size 
and  color  than  Rochester;  the  quality 


of  fruit  is  good,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as 
highly  flavored  as  early  Crawford.  The  peaches 
are  not  sufficiently  firm  to  permit  of  distant  ship¬ 
ment,  but  for  local  markets  and  roadside  trade 
the  variety  is  one  of  the  best  peaches  of  recent 

introduction.” 

•»  *  *  * 

Set  Strawberries  Early 

"Does  the  time  of  setting  out  strawberries  have 
any  marked  effect  on  the  crop  which  we  are  likely 
to  get?” — G.N.,  New  York. 

THE  crop  which  you  get  from  your  strawber¬ 
ries  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  amount 
of  food  which  the  plants  are  able  to  store  up 
during  their  first  years’  growth.  Consequently,  it 
is  advisable  to  set  strawberry  plants  just  as  early 


Celery  plants  may  be  hardened  by  using  water  sparingly 
by  subjecting  them  to  low  temperatures. 


as  the  ground  can  be  properly  prepared.  In  this 
way  the  plants  get  established  in  the  soil  early 
and  take  full  advantage  of  spring  rains.  Later  in 
the  season  the  plants  may  be  subjected  to  drouth 
which  slows  up  their  growth. 

Another  important  point  is  to  set  the  plants 
at  the  correct  depth.  If  they  are  put  in  too  deep 
so  that  the  crown  is  covered,  growth  will  be  slow 
or  plants  may  be  killed  entirely.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  set  too  shallow  the  upper  parts 
of  the  roots  will  dry  out  and  the  plants  will  not 
grow  well.  Still  another  important  point  is  to  get 
vigorous  plants  which  will  be  able  to  start  growth 
immediately  and  take  full  advantage  of  favorable 
spring  conditions.  If  you  follow  these  suggestions, 
set  your  plants  on  a  good  fertile  soil  and  keep 
them  free  from  weeds  you  should 

have  an  excellent  crop. 

*  *  * 

Raspberries  Troubled  With 
Virus  Disease 

Many  of  our  neighbors  who  have  been 
growing  raspberries  seem  to  be  running 
into  difficulties.  Their  plantings  seem  to 
be  running  out  and  the  yield  is  less  sat¬ 
isfactory  every  year.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  bring  them  back  into  good  con¬ 
dition  ? 

IN  most  cases  where  growers  have 
found  that  raspberries  have  “run 
out”,  plant  disease  experts  have 
found  the  plants  suffering  from  one 
of  several  diseases  known  as  virus 
diseases,  including  mosaic,  leaf  curl 
and  streak.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  they  are  spread  by  plant  lice. 
After  a  plant  is  diseased  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  except  to  dig 
ath  than  *t  out  and  destroy  it.  If  an  entire 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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“Hello,  Everybody!” 


ONE  of  the  nicest  things  on  the  radio  is  the 
program  given  by  “Roxy  and  his  gang”  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  and  Monday  evenings  over 
station  WJZ.  Not  only  is  the  music  exceedingly 
high  class,  but  the  friendly  spirit  that  pervades 
all  of  those  who  play  and  take  part  adds  immeas¬ 
urably  to  the  entertainment.  This  spirit  is  well 
exemplified  by  Roxy  himself  who  opens  his  hour 
with  his  gay  and  friendly  “hello,  everybody”, 
and  closes  with  “good  night,  pleasant  dreams, 
and  God  bless  you.” 

This  is  exactly  the  idea,  or,  better  still,  the  ideal 
that  we  like  to  have  greet  you  from  every  page 
and  every  article  and  story  in  the  old  American 
Agriculturist.  So  we  are  stealing  Roxy’s  “hello, 
everybody”  for  a  friendly  little  visit  about  many 
things  to  open  this  Editorial  Page  every  week. 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  things  in  the  paper  this  time 
that  we  hope  you  will  read. 

First,  we  make  the  Announcement  with  con¬ 
siderable  pleasure  that  from  now  on  we  are  going 
to  have  a  regular  page  and  a  regular  department 
for  that  large  part  of  the  A. A.  family  composed 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  Once  each  month,  in  everv 
third  issue,  you  will  find  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Department  located  as  it  is  now,  opposite  the 
Editorial  Page.  Here  there  will  be  news  of  the 
organizations  of  the  young  people  of  the  farms, 
the  4-H  Clubs,  the  Young  Farmers’  Clubs,  and 
the  Lone  Scouts.  There  will  be  puzzles,  stories 
and  riddles  for  the  little  folks  and  something, 
we  hope  that  will  please  everybody.  The  .farmer 
raises  many  crops,  but  the  best  of  all,  of  course, 
are  his  boys  and  girls. 

We  hope  that  no  one  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  New  York  State  agriculture,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  agriculture  anywhere,  will  fail  to  read  the 
summary  started  on  Page  1  on  what  New  York 
State  is  trying  to  do  for  its  farmers  and  for  rural 
life.  While  the  Federal  government  is  fooling 
around  with  theories,  New  York  State  has  “got 
down  to  brass  tacks”  with  new  laws  that  will 
save  farmers  millions  of  dollars  in  coming  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  give  them  much  better- 
facilities  and  road  and  school  improvements. 

*  *  * 


One  of  the  nice  things  about  this  job  of  work¬ 
ing  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  old  AA.  is  the 


encouraging  letters  that  we  receive  daily  from 
our  friends  who  read  and  appreciate  the  paper. 
Maybe  we  do  not  deserve  some  of  these,  but 
they  make  us  feel  humble  and  give  us  more  de¬ 
termination  to  dig  in  and  work  harder  than  ever 
in  the  interests  of  our  friends  who  live  out  in 
the  homes  that  dot  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
farm  country.  Here  is  a  little  note  that  illustrates 
just  what  we  are  talking  about : 

“Any  corporation  or  firm  doing  business  for 
the  good  of  the  public  should  be  entitled  to  a 
word  of  commendation.  I  have  read  your  paper 
for  a  good  many  years  and  I  read  every  issue 
from  cover  to  cover.  This  week’s  issue  (March  1, 
Reference  Number)  is  worth  the  subscription 
for  a  year.  I  lay  this  issue  right  handy  where  I 
can  get  it  any  day. — C.M.B.” 

*  *  * 

Our  February  summer  certainly  got  “nipped 
in  the  bud.”  We  hope  the  buds,  especially  fruit, 
were  not  nipped  too  much.  The  lilac  bush  that 
blossoms  just  out  of  our  bedroom  window  looked 
as  if  it  needed  only  a  few  more  days  to  burst 
into  leaf.  Many  of  the  laws  that  we  have  seen 
around  the  metropolitan  district  look  as  green 
as  they  do  early  in  April. 

There  has  been  nothing  summery  about  the 
weather  lately,  however,  and  March  came  in  like 
a  lion. 


Philadelphia  Requires  Milk  from 

Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

HE  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health  has  just 
issued  a  new  regulation  that  all  milk  coming 
into  the  City  of  Philadelphia  must  now  come 
from  tuberculin  tested  cows.  Chicago  and  many 
of  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country  have 
similar  regulations. 

We  have  feared  for  years  that  such  a  ruling 
would  be  made  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  before  farmers  had  their  cows  tested,  re¬ 
sulting  in  tremendous  losses.  We  believe  that  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  every  city  will 
require  milk  from  tuberculin  tested  cows. 


Welcome  the  Census  Taker 

HE  great  1930  Federal  census  begins  the  first 
of  April  and  sometime  soon  after  that  you 
may  expect  an  agent  to  call  at  your  home 
and  ask  you  some  232  questions.  He  is  not  trying 
to  pry  into  your  business  but  rather  is  working 
for  Uncle  Sam,  who  in  turn  is  working  for  you 
in  collecting  statistics  and  data  that  can/be  used 
time  and  again  in  the  next  ten  years  to  further 
the  interests  of  American  citizens. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  census  every  ten  years,  and  all  good 
citizens  cooperate. 


growers  in  South  Florida  are  expecting  to  ship  200 
cars  of  potatoes  into  our  nearby  markets  during 
June.  The  freight  from  Arcadia,  Florida,  to  New 
York  is  about  42  cents  per  bushel  while  the  freight 
from  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey,  to  New  York  is  20 
cents.  One  is  a  1500  mile  haul  while  the  distance 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  same  market  is  only  103 
miles.” 

Here  is  a  job  for  your  farm  organizations  to 
get  busy  on  to  try  to  obtain  some  cooperation 
from  the  railroads  so  that  this  grave  injustice 
can  be  corrected. 


Vote  as  You  Wish  but  Vote 

HE  Literary  Digest  is  taking  a  nationwide 
straw  vote  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  on  prohibition.  Some  of 
the  dry  forces  and  some  churches  are  urging 
those  who  believe  in  prohibition  not  to  vote. 

We  believe  this  a  serious  mistake.  City  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  wet,  are  returning  these 
ballots.  If  the  total  vote  shows  a  majority  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  a  great 
deal  will  be  made  of  the  results,  whether  they 
mean  anything  or  not,  and  they  will  be  made  the 
basis  for  much  new  propaganda  and  argument 
against  prohibition. 

Therefore,  we  urge  country  people  everywhere, 
no  matter  what  your  sentiments  are,  to  send  in 
this  Literary  Digest  ballot  if  you  receive  a  blank. 


What  about  Farm  Wages  This  Season? 

ILL  the  hard  times  in  the  cities  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  unemployment  help  the  farm  labor 
situation  ?  It  certainly  ought  to,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least.  According  to  Farm  Economics,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  farm  w'ages  have  slightly  more  than 
doubled  in  New  York  State  since  1910.  In  this 
State,  wages  by  the  month,  including  board,  in 
1910  were  $24.56;  in  1929,  they  were  $49.25. 
Wages  are  slightly  higher  in  New  York  State 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
In  1910,  monthly  wages  with  -  board  averaged 
$20.41  in  the  United  States,  and  $35.16  for  1929. 
Let  us  not  forget  however,  that  the  hired  man 
has  his  side  also.  Other  things  have  gone  up  as 
well  as  wages. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

VERY  time  we  omit  these  foolish  chestnuts 
from  this  corner,  we  receive  many  protests. 
Here  is  one  that  came  following  our  Refer¬ 
ence  Number,  which  contained  no  Editorial  Page. 
If  these  jokes,  even  though  they  be  poor,  do 
succeed  in  making  some  of  you  smile,  why  they 
are  then  perhaps  more  important  than  many 
more  serious  articles. 


Freight  Rates  Unfair  to  Nearby 
Producers 

IN  our  February"  22  issue,  New  Jersey  edition, 
Mr.  Kirby,  our  New  Jersey  editor,  pointed  out 
some  facts  about  the  difference  between  long 
and  short  haul  freight  rates  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  eastern  farmer. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  producers  from  distai 
sections  can  sell  so  much  produce  right  under /)ur 
very  noses  is  the  fact  that  they  have  such  favor¬ 
able  freight  rates  as  compared  with  what  eastern 
farmers  pay. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Kirby  says: 

“While  unknown  to  many  farmers,  produce  from 
many  South  Jersey  growers  can  be  delivered  in 
Boston  cheaper  than  it  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
Washington  Street  Market,  New  York  City.  It  is 
about  a  100  mile  haul  to  New  York,  yet  nearly  350 
miles  to  Boston.  It  costs  only  four  cents  extra  to 
have  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  grown  in  New 
Jersey  delivered  in  Pittsburgh  than  it  does  to  haul 
the  same  basket  to  New  York.  Pittsburgh  is  even 
farther  away  from  the  producing  districts  than 
Boston.  The  New  Jersey  grower  is  paying  from  200 
to  '400  per  cent  more  freight  than  shippers  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  (This  applies  to  all  short 
freight  hauls  for  eastern  farmers.)  Sweet  potato 


REWARD 

50,000  smiles  reward  offered  for  the  return  of 
Eastman’s  Chestnut,  supposedly  filched  from  the 
edition  of  March  1st  by  someone  remembering 
the  other  days  of  chestnut  gathering. 

Please  return  to  an  interested  public  and 
receive  reward.  — MRS.  S.D.B. 

lother  one  of  our  friends  contributes  this  story: 

There  was  once  a  bachelor  by  the  name  of 
Jake  who  lived  alone  except  for  the  company  of 
a  big,  fat  cat.  Jake  was  a  little  queer,  so  the  boys 
in  the  neighborhood  had  considerable  fun  at  his 
expense.  Finally,  after  several  years  of  horse¬ 
play,  Jake  got  a  little  tired  of  it  so  he  invited  all 
of  the  boys  to  a  big  rabbit  supper  at  his  house. 
They  all  turned  out,  and  the  supper  was  pro¬ 
gressing  fine,  but  they  noticed  that  Jake  was  not 
eating.  When  questioned,  he  claimed  that  he  was 
a  little  under  the  weather  and  had  lost  his 
appetite. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  Jake  arose  and  said: 

“Now,  boys,  I  want  to  make  a  little  speech. 
For  many  years  you  have  laughed  and  poked  fun 
at  me.  So  I  think  it’s  about  Jake’s  turn  now.  All 
of  you  thought  you  had  rabbit  for  supper,  but, 
boys,  it  amuses  me  very  much  to  tell  you  that  it 
was  not  rabbit  that  you  et — but  my  old,  fat  cat !” 
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AMERICAN  Agriculturist  believes 
in  the  future  of  agriculture  because 
we  have  faith  in  the  fine  country  boys 
and  girls  who  are  now  PreParinS  them¬ 
selves  to  carry  on  the  farming  of  the 
future.  The  farmer  has  many  crops, 
but  the  best  and  finest  of  them  all  are 
bis  boys  and  girls. 

Because  of  this,  this  publication  has 
for  years  been  interested  in  helping  the 
farmer  obtain  for  his  children  the  best 
in  educational  facilities,  and  now  we 
come  to  our  readers  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  another  service,  this  time 
something' especially  for  boys  and  girls. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  planned  a 
junior  department  for  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  but  up  to  now  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  room  for  it.  From 
now  on,  however,  all  of  you  young 
people,  including  those  from  the  high 
schools  to  the  lowest  grades,  will  find 
this  page  in  the  same  place  in  the  pa¬ 
per  regularly  once  a  month,  devoted 
entirely  to(  your  interests. 

Here  there  will  be  stories  of  outstand¬ 
ing  achievements  and  triumphs  in  the 
4-H  Club  work,  in  the  Young  Farmers’ 
Clubs  of  America,  and  in  Lone  Scout¬ 
ing.  Here,  too,  there  will  be  comics, 
puzzles,  riddles,  and  in  fact,  a  great 
variety  of  material  that  we  hope  will 
be  so  interesting  that  you  will  look  for 
it  and  read  it  every  time. 

Also,  when  any  of  you  boys  and  girls 
in  the  great  A.  A.  family  have  any 
personal  troubles  or  problems  or  want 
any  information  on  any  subject,  we 
hope  you  will  sit  down  and  write  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Some  of  the  best  of  your 
letters  will  be  printed.  All  of  them 
will  be  answered. 


With  the  A.  A.  Boys  and  Girls 
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years  and  of  seeing  all  that  the  future 
is  certain  to  bring  forth. 

I  thought  of  this  statement  of 
Governor  Roosevelt  when  I  looked  in¬ 
to  the  faces  of  those  675  high  school 
boys  who  are  studying  agriculture. 
What  a  privilege  it  will  be  to  live  and 
to  see  what  the  next  half  century  will 
bring  forth,  and,  believe  me,  if  I  am 
any  judge,  these  particular  boys  will 
give  good  account  of  themselves  both 
as  farmers  and  as  citizens,  and  will 
do  their  full  share  toward  making  this 
old  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

After  a  splendid  banquet  and  a  lot 
of  community  singing,  there  were 
short  addresses  by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Arthur  K.  Getman,  chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Bureau,  and 
myself.  Then  the  awards  to  winners 
of  the  judging  contests  held  dilring 
the  week  were  made  by  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college  staff  as  follows: 
Potato  judging:  1st  place:  Ralph  Wel¬ 
ker,  Webster;  2nd  place:  Wilbur  Her- 
mance,  Webster. 

Livestock:  1st  place:  Frank  Sanderson, 
Pulaski;  2nd  place:  Stanley  Bennett, 


as  a  beginner  she  has  now  at  the  age 
of  twelve  worked  her  way  through  in¬ 
to  the  eighth  grade.  Much  of  the  inter¬ 
est  she  and  her  brother  show  in  farm 
work  they  have  derived  from  the 
study  of  agriculture  in  Salem  School, 
within  calling  distance  of  their  home. 
Besides  being  up  in  their  studies  in 
school  and  helping  care  for  a  large 
poultry  flock  in  Winter  and  a  big  truck 
patch  in  summer,  both  devote  some 
time  to  music,  Mary  on  the  piano  and 
John  on  the  comet.  Their  schoolmates 
held  special  exercises  in  their  honor. 
For  more  information  about  how  to  be¬ 
come  a  4-H  club  worker  write  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  of 
American  Agriculturist  461-4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


Lone  Scout  Hero  Wins 
Award 

WHEN  Lone  Scout  Perry  E.  Piper 
of  Sumner,  Ill.,  leaped  into  a 
swift  river  and  swam  50  yards  to  the 
rescue  of  a  friend  three  years  ago,  he 
did  not  seek  reward  for  his  work  as 


Governor  Roosevelt  Would 
Trade  Places  With  a  Boy 

ONE  of  the  finest  and  most  inspir¬ 
ational  meetings  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  attend  was  the  semi¬ 
annual  gathering  of  the  Young  Farmers’ 
Association  at  Ithaca  during  Farmers’ 
Week.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
boys,  representing  sixty-eight  agricul¬ 
tural  departments  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  State  of  New  York  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  No  one  could  look  into  the 
upturned  faces  of  all  those  young 
future  farmers  and  have  any  doubt  as 
to  the  future  of  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Governor  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  speaking  to  the 
students  of  the  Ithaca  schools,  said 
that  there  was  only  one  person  in  the 
world  he  would  trade  the  job  of  being 
Governor  with,  and  that  was  a  boy  or 
girl  now  in  school  who  has  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  living  during  the  next  fifty 


Mary  Werner  and  John  Werner,  4-H  Club  prize  winners  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show. 


Pulaski;  3rd  place:  Paul  Dunn,  Pul¬ 
aski. 

Milk:  Purl  Slover,  Naples. 

Poultry:  Fred  Warnke,  Orchard  Park. 
Fruit:  Russell  McDowell,  Sodus. 

Plant  Diseases:  1st  place:  Elton  Hall, 
Forestville;  2nd  place:  Carl  Valvo, 
Forestville. 


4-H  Club  Girl  Grows  Grand 
Champion  Potatoes 

EVERY  acquaintance  and  especially 
all  members  of  the  4-H  club  to 
which  she  belongs,  are  proud  of  the 
victory  of  Mary  Claire  Werner  of  R.  F. 
D.  No.  1,  Bath,  Pa.,  the  twelve  year 
old  girl  who  raised  and  exhibited 
grand  champion  potatoes  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Product  Show  held  re¬ 
cently  at  Harrisburg.  But  Mary  is 
not  the  only  individual  to  bring  honors 
to  her  family  for  her  brother,  John  G. 
Werner,  two  years  younger  than  she, 
and  their  father,  John  C.  Werner,  also 
were  high  up  among  the  prize  winners. 

Mary’s  potatoes  were  included  in  the 
boys’  and  girls’  club  division  class  12, 
which  includes  all  the  counties  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
division  were  more  than  25  choice  ex¬ 
hibits  from  clubs  conducted  in  these 
counties,  one  of  which  is  Northampton. 
In  this  division  Mary  was  placed  first 
and  her  brother  second.  In  the  sweep- 
stake  class  for  boys  and  girls,  in 
which  the  three  best  club  exhibits  from 
the  entire  state  were  selected,  first 
went  to  Mary  and  third  to  her  brother. 
In  the  adult  class  for  this  division  for 
Russets,  John  C.  Werner,  father  of 
Mary  and  her  brother,  won  third 
place;  and  in  the  same  division  he  won 
first  on  an  exhibit  of  White  Rurals. 

Mary  is  in  the  eighth  grade  and  her 
brother  in  the  seventh  grade  in  Salem 
School  taught  by  George  F.  Kunkel. 
This  slender,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired 
lass  shows  in  her  studies  the  same 
earnestness  that  she  does  in  tending 
her  potato  crop.  Entering  school  at  six 


Boy  Scout  organisation  of  America 
through  its  Lone  Scout  Division.  For 
full  information,  write  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  of  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Watch  for  the  Birds 

ALL  little  nature-lovers  will  want 
to  keep  eyes  wide  open  these  days, 
for  already  things  are  beginning  to 
happen.  Somebody  told  me  that  one  of 
his  friends  has  already  seen  a  bluebird, 
that  lovely  little  bird  which  is  so  close 
kin  to  the  robin,  but  a  bright  blue  in 
color  instead  of  slate.  In  fact  I  heard 
that  robins  had  arrived  in  some  places 
and  that  flocks  of  wild  geese  were 
heard  flying  to  the  northward.  That 
means  that  Spring  is  coming  fast. 

Pretty  soon,  for  those  whose  eyes 
and  ears  are  keen,  something  interest¬ 
ing  will  happen  every  day.  For  now  is 
the  time  when  the  birds  come  north 
to  build  their  nests  and  raise  their 
young.  Many  will  pass  through  on 
their  way  to  Canada  and  if  you  look 
carefully  you  will  see  many  of  these 
little  feathered  strangers  who  merely 
stop  to  feed  and  to  rest  a  little.  Around 
April  10th  to  15th  you  can  see  the 
greatest  variety  of  birds.  So  do  not 
miss  the  fun. 

Besides  those,  there  will  be  our  old 
familiar  friends,  who  expect  to  stay 
right  with  us,  the  bluebird,  the  martin, 
the  robin,  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the 
brown  thrasher,  the  king  bird,  the  cat 
bird,  the  wrens,  song  sparrows  and 
many,  many  more.  See  how  many  you 
can  recognize.  Some  of  the  birds  thdt 
have  been  with  us  all  winter  will  leave 
us  and  go  farther  north  while  others 
stay  here  all  the  year  round.  Chickadees, 
juncos,  nuthatches,  downy  woodpeck¬ 
ers,  starlings  and  the  unpopular  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows  are  common  in  winter. 
Sometimes  robins  winter  over  here,  but 
usually  they  go  south. 


he  considered  it  part  of  his  duty  as  a 
Scout.  And  when  he  became  an  out¬ 
standing  student  in  his  high  school  and 
equally  outstanding  as  a  Boy  Scout  in 
his  community,  he  had  no  thought  of 
reward  other  than  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  doing  things  well. 
But  last  week  he  received  the  $300 
scholarship  awarded  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  to  a  Boy  Scout  of  out¬ 
standing  achievement  with  a  record  of 
life  saving.  The  award  was  announced 
by  Daniel  Carter  Beard,  National 
Scout  Commissioner  and  Chairman  of 
the  National  Court  of  Honor. 

Through  his  training  as  a  Lone  Scout, 
Piper  was  able  to  save  the  life  of  El¬ 
mer  Corrie,  of  Venice,  EL,  during  Au¬ 
gust,  1926,  when  Corrie  was  drowning 
in  sixteen  feet  of  swift  water  in  a 
river  in  which  both  boys  had  gone 
swimming.  At  that  time  Piper  was  14 
years  old  and  Corrie  12.  Swimming 
fifty  yards  to  his  friend’s  rescue,  Scout 
Piper  was  caught  in  a  strangle  hold  by 
the  drowning  boy.  He  managed  to 
break  the  hold  and  bring  Corrie  ashore 
using  a  hair  carry.  He  then  brought 
the  boy  back  to  consciousness  by  ap¬ 
plying  artificial  respiration. 

Among  the  Scouts  of  his  community 
he  has  been  long  known  as  an  ardent 
and  efficient  worker.  During  November 
of  last  year  he  made  a  survey  of  the 
game  in  his  county  for  the  conservation 
authojjties  and  sponsored  a  Lone 
Scout  Booth  at  the  County  Fair.  He 
also,  as  a  Lone  Scout,  organized  Boy 
Scout  Troop  No.  1  (now  43)  of  Sum¬ 
ner  and  acted  as  its  Assistant  Scout¬ 
master  during  1928.  He  has  won  the 
Eagle  Badge  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  highest  rank  that  a  boy 
may  obtain.  In  addition  he  has  been 
awarded  numerous  Lone  Scout  awards 
and  has  been  a  contributor  to  many 
Lone  Scout  Publications  in  addition  to 
publishing  the  1928  issue  of  the  Illinois 
Year  Book  of  the  Lone  Scouts. 

Editor’s  Note — Any  farm  boy  may 
easily  become  a  member  of  the  great 


How  Many  Can  You 
Answer? 


IF  you  want  to  have  some  fun,  first 
with  yourself,  and  then  with  Dad  or 
Mother  or  with  some  friend,  do  this. 
Cover  up  the  answers  before  you  be¬ 
gin,  then  see  how  many  questions  you 
can  answer  correctly.  Answer  any  ten 
of  the  eleven  questions  and  credit  your¬ 
self  ten  points  for  each  one  which  is 
correct.  You  can  have  several  little 
contests  among  yourselves  to  see  who 
scores  the  highest. 

Next  month  we’ll  have  a  set  of 
questions  about  flowers,  so  you  had 
better  find  out  all  you  can  about  them. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
birds,  write  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  for  Bulletin  No.  630,  “Some 
Common  Birds  Useful  to  the  Farmer”. 

Answer  any  10  Questions 

1.  Which  bird  is  called  the  “harbinger  of 
spring”  because  it  is  the  first  to  come 
north  every  year? 

2.  Which  bird  comes  latest  and  leaves 
first? 

3.  Which  bird  likes  to  hang  its  nest  far 
out  on  a  limb? 

4.  What  name  do  people  give  the  bobo¬ 
link  when  he  goes  South? 

5.  What  large  bird  makes  himself  unpop¬ 
ular  because  he  steals  corn? 

6.  What  is  our  most  common  winter  bird? 

7.  What  little  bird  especially  likes  to 
build  in  or  near  the  house? 

8.  What  bird  likes  to  pick  grubs  or  insects 
out  of  tree  trunks? 

9.  What  bird  is  most  helpful  to  potato 
farmers  because  it  eats  “potato-bugs”? 

10.  What  bird  is  disliked  because  it 
crowds  smaller  birds  out  of  their  own 
nest? 

11.  What  common  and  popular  bird  is 
very  fond  of  worms  he  pulls  out  of 
the  ground? 

Answers 

1.  Bluebird.  2.  Barnswallow.  3.  Oriole. 
4.  Ricebird  or  reed  bird.  5.  Crow. 
6.  Chickadee.  7.  Wren.  8.  Woodpecker. 
S.  Bob- white.  10.  Cowbird.  11.  Robin. 
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ARMOUR’S  BIG  CROP 

FERTILIZERS 

make  your  soil  take  off 
its  coat  and  go  to  work 


AN  INVESTMENT  in  fertilizer  is  the  most  profitable 
money  that  a  farmer  can  spend.  A  survey  including 
47,628  farmers  in  35  states  showed  a  net  return  of 
$3.54  for  every  dollar  invested  in  fertilizer.  A  return  of 
$5  and  more  was  not  unusual. 

Properly  made,  correct-ratio  fertilizers,  liberally  ap¬ 
plied,  increase  yields  and  decrease  growing  costs.  They 
improve  quality  and  increase  the  feeding  and  sales 
value  of  the  crop.  But  it  is  important  that  generous 
applications  be  made.  Better  to  amply  feed  a  small 
field  than  to  half  feed  a  larger. 

Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High-Analysis  Fertilizers  are 
manufactured  under  the  most  careful  scientific  con¬ 
trol.  They  are  so  made  as  to  give  a  quick,  vigorous, 
ample,  early  growth  of  stalk  or  vine  while  moisture 
conditions  are  good,  and  then  carry  the  crop  through 
a  well-fed  growth  to  an  early  maturity. 

Make  sure  that  your  investment  in  fertilizer  will 
bring  the  greatest  possible  returns.  Armour  dealers 
are  prepared  to  help  you  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  BIG  CROP  Fertilizer  analysis  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  soils.  You  can  command  their  services  freely. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  Armour  dealer, 
write  to  us. 


Armour  Fertilizer  Wor&s  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
Dept.  108,  Ill  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S  FARMERS’  ALMANAC  for  1930. 


Name . 


P.O._ 


_R.  F.  D.  Route _ 


County. 


.State. 


Dealer's  Name. 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


More  Money  for  Fruit  Growers 


M.  C.  Barritt 


IN  spite  of  our 
knowledge  that  it 
couldn’t  last,  the  week  or  more  of 
warm  spring  weather  the  last  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  set  many  of  us  planning  the 
summer’s  crop  rotations,  fertilizer 

practices,  etc.  and 
making  purchases 
of  necessary  sup¬ 
plies.  The  last  few 
years  have  so  up¬ 
set  long  establish¬ 
ed  systems  of  far¬ 
ming  in  western 
New  York,  that 
all  of  us  need  to 
restudy  our  prac¬ 
tices  each  year  in 
the  light  of  as 
much  evidence  of 
what  is  best  as  we 
can  find.  Two 
more  local  extension  farm  bureau 
meetings  have  dealt  with  these  pro- 
lems  both  in  the  light  of  scientific  facts 
and  practical  experiences  as  revealed 
by  surveys.  I  observe  that  about  15  to 
25  per  cent  of  our  farmers — and  most 
of  these  men  are  among  our  best  far¬ 
mers — attend  these  meetings.  Probab¬ 
ly  another  30  to  50  per  cent  conscious¬ 
ly  or  unconsciously,  copy  their  prac¬ 
tices  over  the  fence.  The  remainder, 
hopelessly  indifferent  and  unprogres- 
sive,  are  slowly  but  surely  passing  out 
of  the  picture. 

More  Than  One  Source 
of  Income 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  surveys  of  our  experience 
in  the  fruit  belt  is  that  low  labor  in¬ 
comes  are  due  chiefly  to  low  yields  of 
apples  and  to  the  failure  to  develop 
additional  sources  of  income,  particul¬ 
arly  fluid  milk,  cabbage,  beans  and 
canning  crops.  Therefore,  our  plans 
for  more  nearly  adequate  labor  in¬ 
comes  should  be  aimed  at  increasing 
apple  yields  and  adding  or  increasing 
the  yields  of  supplementary  cash  crops 
or  livestock  enterprises.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  means  of  doing  this,  of  course.  In¬ 
creasing  the  set  of  fruit  by  better  pol¬ 
lination  through  introducing  pollina¬ 
tors  and  bees  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  apple  yields  and  this 
I  plan  to  discuss  later.  In  these  notes 
what  I  have  in  mind  mainly,  as  of 
timely  importance,  is  planning  cultural 
and  fertilizer  practices  on  fruit  farms 
with  little  or  no  livestock  and  manure. 

It  is  essential  to  determine  first 
what  orchard  practice  is  to  be  follow¬ 
ed,  for  this  modifies  the  use  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  Where  the  majority  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  western  New  York  used  to  cul¬ 
tivate  intensively  most  of  us  have  now 
changed  to  some  form  of  sod  culture. 
Then  we  did  not  need  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  because  we  used  more  manure 
and  cultivation  liberated  nitrates  from 
the  soil.  Now  that  continued  cultivation 
has  burned  out  much  of  our  humus 
and  manure  is  less  available  and  more 
expensive,  we  must  plan  to  put  more 
of  our  present  limiting  factor,  organic 
matter,  back  into  the  soil  and  to  make 
nitrates  available  to  the  trees  through 
sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  or  by  the  use 
of  a  readily  available  nitrogen  carrier. 
This  is  cheaper  than  cultivation  too, 
another  good  argument  for  it. 

The  Use  of  Nitrogen  on 
Orchards  is  Increasing 

My  own  experience  is  that  where 
these  crops  are  used,  commercial  ni¬ 
trogen  show  no  appreciable  results.  In 
other  orchards  where  there  is  either  a 
stiff  sod  or  practically  nothing,  the  use 
of  nitrogen  shows  good  results  both  in 
growth  and  general  condition  of  the 
tree  and  in  yield  and  size  of  fruit.  A 
rough  rule  I  have  followed  is  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  a  nitrogen  car¬ 
rier  per  tree  per  year  of  age  up  to  40 
years,  which  would  be  7  to  8  pounds 
for  a  30-year-old  tree.  Some  growers 
have  applied  as  high  as  20  pounds  per 
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tree  on  old  large 
trees  in  stiff  sod. 
That  this  practice  is  growing  rapidly 
the  shipment  of  carloads  of  fertilizer 
into  our  fruit  belt  towns  where  for¬ 
merly  only  a  few  tons  were  used,  is 
ample  evidence.  The  use  of  sweet  clo¬ 
ver  and  alfalfa  is  also  increasing  with 
equal  satisfaction.  In  addition  where 
these  crops  are  grown,  there  has  been 
a  big  increase  in  the  organic  matter  to 
the  soil.  Under  my  trees  in  orchards 
so  treated  there  is  a  thick  mat  of  de¬ 
cayed  stems. 

These  orchard  practices  mean  in¬ 
creased  vigor  in  the  trees,  better  twig 
growth,  stronger  buds  and  finally  bet¬ 
ter  yields  of  fruit,  providing  weather 
is  such  as  to  permit  of  good^  pollination. 
And  better  yields  of  apples  mean  more 
profitable  fruit  growing  to  an  individ¬ 
ual. 

Cash  Crops  to  Boost  Income 

As  to  supplementary  income  crops  on 
farms  without  much  livestock,  the  evi¬ 
dence  seems  to  show  that  a  rotation 
of  beans,  cabbage  or  tomatoes  follow¬ 
ed  by  small  grains  and  these  by  clover, 
are  good.  Where  possible,  alfalfa  can 
be  substituted  for  clover  and  sold  as 
a  cash  crop.  Then  the  rotation  could 
well  be  beans,  cabbage  or  tomatoes, 
kept  clean,  followed  by  alfalfa  seeded 
alone  or  with  small  grain.  The  alfalfa 
can  be  left  two  or  three  years  and  a 
good  sod  plowed  in  for  cultivated  crops 
again.  From  500  to  600  pounds  of  sup¬ 
erphosphate  per  acre  and  usually  about 
a  ton  of  lime  are  necessary  when  seed¬ 
ing  alfalfa. 

In  general,  our  fertilizer  practices 
here  in  the  fruit  belt  appear  to  be  very 
poor.  In  the  face  of  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  most  of  us  still  persist  in  using 
a  2-8-10  fertilizer,  low  in  nitrogen  and 
high  in  potash.  We  also  apparently  use 
too  small  amounts  of  fertilizer  on  in¬ 
tensive  crops  like  cabbage  and  toma¬ 
toes  for  the  best  results.  We  must 
readjust  our  fertilizer  thinking  and 
buying  to  such  high  analysis  fertilizers 
as  5-10-5,  5-20-5  and  10-20-10,  and  to 
using  them  in  amounts  of  from  400  to 
1,000  pounds  per  acre.  During  the  past 
week,  I  have  figured  my  entire  fertilizer 
requirements  for  the  coming  season  on 
this  basis  and  placed  the  order  with 
my  local  agent.  The  discount  on  the 
advance  cash  order  will  pay  the  invest¬ 
ment  cost  to  harvest. 

The  recent  open  and  springlike 
weather  has  prompted  pruning  which  is 
now  better  advanced  than  usual.  We 
have  also  used  the  nice  weather  to  do 
some  shingling.  We  are  now  all  ready 
on  March  1st,  for  the  busy  crop  season 
soon  to  begin. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  2, ’30. 


Grazing  Lowers  Maple 
Sugar  Yield 

IT  IS  frequently  said  by  those  who  are 
still  manufacturing  maple  syrup  that 
yields  are  nowhere  near  as  good  as 
they  were  years  ago.  They  are  likely 
to  blame  the  weather  for  this,  but  some 
results  from  Ohio  indicate  that  there 
is  another  reason.  A  resident  of  that 
state  had  two  sugar  bushes  and  the 
cattle  were  allowed  to  rim  in  one  of 
them,  but  had  been  fenced  out  of  the 
other  for  thirty  years.  Both  yield  and 
quality  of  maple  syrup  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  bush  where  the  cattle  were 
not  allowed  to  graze.  Probably  the 
thick  leaf  mold  in  the  protected  woods 
held  moisture  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  was  the  case  in  the  woods  that 
had  been  grazed. 


In  two  record-breaking  dry  summers 
the  ability  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  orchard  plots  to  withstand 
drouth  has  been  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  turned  into 
them.  The  short  sod  rotation  plots 
which  were  under  cultivation  last  year 
grew  the  heaviest  cover  crop  in  the 
orchard. 


TRANSPLANTER 


New  Idea 

c/t  tin  Ofin  cesf 


LIME  SPREADING 
^^AJTACH- 
Jt-uImXMENT 


S  AN  DWIC  H 


PORTABLE  GASOLINE 
A  ENGINES 


THE  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  is  unquestionably  the  best-built  machine  of 
its  kind  on  the  market.  All  other  NEW  IDEA  Farm  Machines  rank 
equally  high.  And  right  on  a  par  with  them  in  quality  reputation  are  the 
products  of  the  SANDWICH  Manufacturing  Company  of  Sandwich,  Ill., 
whose  business  and  factory  we  have  just  purchased  and  added  to  our  own. 
SANDWICH  machines  have  won  the  praise  of  farmers  and  implement  dealers 
for  nearly  75  years.  They  will  make  a  notable  addition  to  the  NEW  IDEA  line. 

SANDWICH  built  machines,  known  as  SAND-  branches  and  warehouses  will  at  all  times  carry 
WICH-NEW  IDEA  machines,  are  sold  through  a  complete  stock  of  these  machines  and  parts, 
reliable  dealers  and  fully  backed  by  NEW  IDEA  The  Sandwich  factory  will  be  continued  in  opera- 
service  and  reputation.  All  NEW  IDEA  tion  under  NEW  IDEA  management. 

Description  of  any  NEW  IDEA  or  SANDWICH-NEW  IDEA  machine  sent  on  request. 


THE  SANDWICH  li 


NEW  IDEA  LINE 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO 


BRANCHES:  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Moline,  HLg 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Oakland,  CaL;  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Factories  at  COLDWATER,  OHIO  and  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


PORTABLE 

ELEVATORS 


THE  ORIGINAL  NEW  I  PEA  LINE 
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METCALFS 

CSeeds  of  known  OrigifQ 

Seed  Oats 

Alberta  Cluster 

AFTER  testing  various  varieties  we  recommend  Alberta 
Cluster  as  the  most  profitable  variety  we  can  offer 
our  trade.  We  import  directly  from  Western  Canada 
where  these  Oats  attain  great  vigor.  The  kernels  have 
thin  hulls  and  big  white  meats.  Measured  bushels  often 
weigh  48  lbs.  Customers  have  reported  yields  up  to  80 
bushels  per  acre.  Packed  in  strong  three-bushel  bags, 
which  are  free.  Prices: — $1.25  per  bu.,  32  lbs. 

— Big  Value  In  Clover — 


Verified  by  United  States  Government  as  to  Origin 

DOMESTIC  CLOVER 

Highest  Purity  and  Germination  ifl*  W  Af 

MEDIUM  or  MAMMOTH 

Freight  paid  on  60  lbs.  or  over  PER  BU. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED — Metcalf’s  Recleaned.  Very 
popular.  Price  $13.75  per  bu. 

METCALF’S  RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  99.60  to  99.85% 
ptire.  $3.65  per  bu.,  45  lbs. 


TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE  Mixed 
20%  Alsike _ 


*5.25  PerhQ- 


45  Iks. 


ALFALFA— Metcalf’s 
Northwestern _ 


Recleaned 


*16.50  £* 


Genuine  Grimm.  Sealed  Bags....  *24.75 

Strong  Cotton  bags  included  free. 


Per  bu. 
60  lbs. 


C* 


Catalog  and  Seed  Samples  FREE 

Write  today,  mentioning  crops  you  wish  to  grow 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 
118-CNortli  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y« 
Seed  Headquarter*  Since  1910 


(VtVhA, 


riRST 


Right  off  the  press 

Mulch  Paper 


THE  story  of  Gator-Hide,  the 
Miracle  Paper,  told  in  a 
new  book  that  is  actually  the 
world’s  first  Mulch  Paper  Plant- 
ing  Manual.  Every  planter 
should  read  it.  Every  planter 
MAY  read  it,  just  by  mailing 
the  coupon.  Don’t  delay  an- 


Gator-Hide 

M  utch  Of  Pap  er 

Keg.  O.  S.  Pat.  Off.  » 

This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in  the  37  states  east  of 
Colorado  and  in  Canada  east  of  Saskatchewan  under 
the  patents  of  Charles  F.  Eckar t,  the  inventor  of  mulch 
paper,  which  are  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


other  minute.  Mail  YOUR 
coupon  now. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  F5 


100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


$3.50  to  $7.00  per  roll. 

In  Canada,  slightly  higher. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division 

Dept.  F5, 100East42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper  and  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
Planting  Manual,”  and  tell  me  where  I  can 
secure  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
in  this  territory. 


My  Dealer  is_ 
My  Name  is — 
My  Address _ 


With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Salt  Helps  Kill  Weeds  in 
Asparagus 

“Where  salt  is  used  to  kill  weeds  in 
asparagus  beds,  how  much  is  required?” 
— G.  W.,  New  York. 

THREE  pounds  of  rock  salt  should 
be  dissolved  in  each  gallon  of  water 
and  six  gallons  of  this  solution  used  on 
each  one  hundred  square  feet.  The  so¬ 
lution  is  best  applied  with  a  knapsack 
sprayer  although  a  sprinkling  can  may 
be  used.  This  solution  should  be  added 
early  in  the  season  while  the  weeds  are 
still  small.  This  helps  to  control  weeds, 
although,  of  course,  later  cultivation  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  field  clean. 


Legume  Inoculants  Not  Good 
Indefinitely 


NEW 
LOW  PRICES 

ON  SOY  BEANS 
AND  COW  PEAS 


Insist  on  the  Original 

ProtacV  Your  In  Smsd  onH  I 


NITRAGIN 


Hot  Served  Th»  Former  Over  34  Year* 

"It’s  Fresh  Each  Year” and 

.DATED  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 

(good  UNTIL  PEC.  1ST.  1930 ) 

All  inocalants,  whether  in  tins  or  bottles,  are  perishable 
and  may  be  aid  and  worthless.  Brands  dated  beyond  1930 
obviously  are  not  fresh  each  year. 

WARNING 

U.  S.  Agr.  Dept.  But  No.  1496  says:  “Keeping  bacteria 
cultures  a  long  time  on  shelves  of  seed  stores  may  easily 
prove  harmful  even  to  the  best  cultures.”  Before  each  new 
season  opens  all  left  over  NITRAG1N  is  returned  and  re. 
placed.  Look  for  this  year's  expiration  date —  December  1st, 
1930.  Insist  on  NITRAGIN  for  freshness  and  high  germ* 
count.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  seed  catalog.  If  not  earned, 
order  from  us  direct,  stating  kind  of  seed  to  be  inoculated. 
Writs  for  price*  and  free  booklet  on  Inoculation  of  Legume s, 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY 

632  National  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


IN  recent  years  more  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  inoculation  of 
legumes  not  only  where  they  have 
never  been  grown  before,  but  in  many 
cases  even  where  they  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  grown  on  the  same  land.  In  this 
connection  various  experiment  stations 
have  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  using  inoculating  cultures  that  are 
not  too  old.  New  Jersey  has  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  every  package  of  legume 
inoculant  sold  shall  be  labeled  showing 
the  probable  date  beyond  which  the  in¬ 
oculant  would  be  of  doubtful  value.  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  showing  just  how  long 
the  bacteria  will  live  and  of  course,  this 
would  be  affected  to  some  extent  by 
conditions  under  which  the  material 
was  kept.  However,  most  authorities 
agree  that  they  do  not  live  indefinitely 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  the  fresher 
the  material  is  the  better  chance  there 
is  of  getting  the  desired  results. 


Vegetable 

Flower 

Garden 

Field 


s 

E 


Special  1 
Extra 
Packets, 
Free— 


SEEDS 


Dairy 

Supplies 

Poultry 

Supplies 


D 

S 


Write  for 


Farm 

and 

Garden 

Necessities 


1930  CATALOG 

Just  off  the  press.  Order  seeds  'early,  while  stock  is 
complete.  Remember  K.  &  W.  quality  seeds  have 
made  good  for  72  years.  Write  for  catalog  NOW. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
62  Temple  Street.  Portland,  Maine 


Plant  Only  Adapted 
Alfalfa  Seed 

IN  1928,  eight  tests  on  alfalfa  yields 
conducted  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  located  in 
Wyoming,  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
Orange  and  Schoharie  Counties  gave 
the  following  results. 

The  varieties  Ontario  variegated  and 
Montana  Grimm  yielded  approximately 
one-half  ton  more  cured  hay  than  com¬ 
mon  alfalfa  from  Montana,  Utah  and 
Kansas.  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
alfalfa  acreage  in  New  York  State  is 
almost  doubled  and  it  may  be  that  this 
increase  would  have  been  still  larger 
were  it  not  for  so  many  costly  failures, 
many  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
use  of  unadapted  seed. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 


Hill  selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
practically  disease  free,  College  inspect¬ 
ed.  Rural  New  Yorkers  and  Heavy¬ 
weights.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today 

APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua, N.Y. 


One  Way  to  Control  Quack 

“Quack  grass  is  one  of  the  worst  weeds 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  We  have 
read  various  control  methods  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  work  out  very  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  What  do  you  recommend?” — W.  R., 
New  York. 

A  SYSTEM  which  has  given  good  re¬ 
sults  in  New  York  State  is  to  mow 
badly  infested  fields  of  quack  grass  for 
hay  and  then  to  plow  shallow  immed¬ 
iately  following  this.  The  reason  for 
shallow  plowing  is  that  in  a  hay  field, 
particularly  one  which  has  not  been 
cultivated  for  several  years,  the  root 
system  of  the  quack  grass  is  confined 
to  the  soil  relatively  near  the  surface. 
If  it  is  plowed  deep  the  roots  get  mixed 
with  the  furrow  slice.  Plow  shallow  and 
harrow  shallow  until  fall.  Land  should 
be  harrowed  every  time  the  quack 
makes  an  appearance  above  the  ground. 
This  constant  growth  and  constant 
killing  exhausts  the  food  supply  in  the 
root  system. 

The  next  spring,  plant  a  cultivated 
crop  and  keep  it  clean.  If  there  is  still 
some  quack  present  the  next  spring 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


ISSR/teg 

Pedigreed  by  a  53  year  record 
of  Super-Quality,  tested  for  abundant 
life,  guaranteed  by  a  money  back 
bond,  Maule  Seeds  are  outstandingly 
desirable.  Send  for  Maule’s  FREE 
Seed  Book  today,  and  learn  how  to 
have  a  gorgeous  garden  at  low  cost. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
418  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia*  Pa* 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 
New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New  York 


nows 
Seedsl 
Cultivates! 
MowsHatjl 
find  Lawns 


m. 

es\ 

ISA 


,  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  1 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen., 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK, 

■Walking  &  Riding  Equipment^ 

' Free  Catalog-Does  Belt  Work! 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Mina.  Philadelphia,  P*.^.  New  York,  N.  Y 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


0 
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■ROOTS.. 


PEDIGREED  WASHINGTON 

-'>-vr.-o!<1,  heavy  roots,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  100.  $1.25;  500,  $5,  Sent 
postpaid  with  culture  directions. 

SELECTED  GRAPE  VINES 

SPECIAL,  on  heavy,  well- 
OFFER  rooted.  2-year-old 
vines:  -  Concord  (most  popular 
black);  2  Niagara  (lending 
white).  Sent  postpaid  with 
complete  culture  directions  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

WORLD'S 
GREATEST 


MASTODON 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  other  varieties.  Guifinleed  frue-to-name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  blackberry  and  dew¬ 
berry  plants.  Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  PONDERS  ""  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


This  Ireland  Hoistwill 

SXtnc 

otcwH, 

Speed  up  your  haying  at  no 
extra  cost !  This  Hoist  Often 
Pays  for  Itself  the  First  Season. 
“Unloads  three  times  faster” — 
“Wouldn’t  take  3  times  money 
paid” — “Certainly  does  work  well.” 

Thousands  in  use.  Powerful 
Friction  Clutch  gives  operator 
complete  control,  and  steady  pull 
on  rope.  Handles  half  ton  on  single 
line.  Saves  a  man  and  a  team. 

Write  us  today  for  description 
and  attractive  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO., 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

plant  a  smother  crop  such  as  buck¬ 
wheat  or  oats  and  peas.  A  smother 
crop  will  not  kill  out  quack  grass  if  a 
tough  quack  grass  sod  is  plowed  up 
and  a  smother  crop  immediately 
planted.  Handling  it  the  way  we  have 
suggested  will  weaken  the  quack  grass 
enough  so  that  the  smother  crop  will 
get  a  start  of  it. 


Getting  Full  Returns  from 
Fertilizer 

( Continued,  from  Page  3) 
to  make  use  of  it.  Particularly  with 
crops  which  have  a  high  acre  value 
many  farmers  are  finding  it  profitable 
to  add  only  part  of  the  nitrogen  at  the 
time  the  crop  is  put  in  and  to  make  one 
or  two  side,  dressings  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  on  the  growing  crop.  Here  again 
equipment  manufacturers  have  helped 
out  by  putting  on  the  market  a  fertili¬ 
zer  distributor.  This  distributes  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  along  the  rows  and  the  cultivator 
following  it  works  it  into  the  soil, 
making  it  readily  available  for  growing 
crops. 

In  view  of  some'  conflicting  recom¬ 
mendations  and  the  absence  of  conclu¬ 
sive  experimental  evidence,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  make  definite  recommendations. 
One  thing  is  sure,  namely,  that  direct 
contact  of  fertilizer  with  the  seed  is 
injurious  and  should  be  avoided.  Second, 
where  fertilizer  is  properly  applied  in 
the  row  there  seems  to  be  no  danger 
of  injury  to  germination  even  when 
heavy  applications  are  made,  neither 
is  there  any  tendency  to  restrict  root 
growth.  Third,  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  a  fertilizer  is  to  get  the 
crop  off  to  a  good  start  early  in  the 
season.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  it  seems 
logical  to  get  the  plant  food  as  close 
to  the  seed  as  can  be  done  without 
having  it  in  direct  contact.  Fourth, 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipment  are 
doing  a  mighty  good  job  in  putting  out 
machinery  which  will  distribute  fer¬ 
tilizers  evenly  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  possibility  of  injury. — H.C. 


Questions  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Ask  Us 


Save  those  3  trips 


. 


VOU  know  how  it  feels  to  pull  in  home  with 
<3  heavy  load — with  three  more  trips  still  to 
be  made.  But  now  suppose  the  three  other  loads, 
just  like  magic,  simply  "wished”  themselves  right 
there  along  with  the  first  load,  all  stored  away 


Shipped,  in 
too -lb.  hags. 


Nitrophoska  users  haul  only  one  load  instead  of 
four — they  save  those  three  extra  trips — because 
Nitrophoska  ('15%  Nitrogen,  30%  Phosphoric 
Acid,  15%  Potash),  contains  four  times  as  much 
plant-food  as  the  old  low-analysis  fertilizer. 

If  you  used  to  haul  four  loads  of  fertilizer,  now 
you  need  haul  only  one.  If  you  used  to  haul  16 
loads,  now  you  need  haul  only  four.  Whether 
you  use  much  or  little  fertilizer,  Nitrophoska  saves 
yi  of  the  hauling,  handling  and  applying — and, 
of  course,  it  saves  yf  of  the  freight  charges. 

Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corporation 
285  Madison  Ave.  Rootr  1725  New  York/N.Y. 


Nitrophoska  pays! 
Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and 
what  users  say, 
also  name  of 
nearest  distributor. 
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CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N.A.BAKER  &.  SONS.FAIRPORT.N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Home  Grown  Danish  Bal 
,  Head  Cabbage  Seed  from  se- 
„  _  _ _ _  lected  Heads.  Write  for  prices 

C.  B.  STAFFORD,  Rural  Route  No.  3,  CORTLAND, N.Y. 


.  Hollenbeck's  Pioneer  Strain 
J*  if  A  9nJI  V  Rural  Russet  Certified  Seed 

Potatoes — only  one  tenth  per 
cent  disease,  DR.  H.  G.  PAD  GET,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


RITY  CYl?nC  —CERTIFIED 

»U  1  OIUEiVO  or  Officially  Inspected 

BEANS— BARLEY-CORN— -POTATOES 

Write  for  Circular  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  Certified  SEED  POTATOES, 

Russet  Rurals.  We  pay  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  M UNNSVI LLE,  NEW  YORK 


Certified 


SEED  POTATOES,  Rural  Russet.  Car 
lots  or  less.  E. A. WEEKS,  LOCKE, N.Y. 


ERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville, N.Y. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Wakefield.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Plat  Dutch. 
Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid, 
100.  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Collect:  $2.00  per 
1000.  Special  prices  large  lots.  Write  for  prices  on 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed.  Varieties 
Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Box  638,  ALBANY,  GA. 


CABBAGE  and  ONION  Plants, 

NOW  READY.  My  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head 
three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession.  Plat  Dutch, 
Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first- 
class  hand  selected  plants,  parcelpost  paid,  500  for  $1.50 ; 
l.OOO  for  $2.75.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda 
Union  plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
Quantities.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


C.O.D.  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

and  Bermuda  Onion  plants.  Mailed  500-65c:  1,000-$1.00. 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Fros?  proof  Cabbage  &  Onion  plants. 

Ail  varieties.  Quick  shipments  by  mail  500-65c;  1,000-$1. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 
planting  is  badly  diseased  it  is  better 
to  destroy  the  whole  plantation  and  to 
start  over  again  by  getting  disease  free 
plants  and  then  by  digging  out  and 
destroying  diseased  plants  if  they 
should  become  apparent. 

*  *  * 

Buying  a  Garden  Tractor 

Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  to  buy  one  of  the  smaller  gar¬ 
den  tractors  which  have  been  advertised 
so  much  recently? 

THE  answer  to  this  question  would 
depend  largely  on  how  much  work 
you  have  for  such  a  tractor  to  do.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  garden  business 
we  believe  you  can  hardy  afford  to  be 
without  one.  Labor  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  parts  of  growing  vegetables 
and  a  small  garden  tractor  helps  to 
make  efficient  use  of  hired  labor.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  market  gardeners 
who  are  using  these  tractors  seems  to 
be  increasing  rapidly. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  simply 
have  a  moderate  sized  garden  for  home 
use  it  is  probable  that  the  investment 
in  such  a  machine  would  be  rather 
high  for  the  amount  of  work  you  could 
do  with  it  unless  you  have  other  ways 
in  which  it  could  be  used.  Recently, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  horse  power  of  these  garden  trac¬ 
tors  and  most  of  them  will  now  do  a 
good  job  of  plowing  where  soil  is  not 
too  heavy. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
machines  on  the  market.  We  suggest 
that  you  get  catalogues  of  the  different 
makes  and  if  possible  talk  with  your 
neighbors  who  have  tried  out  differenl 
machines  in  order  to  get  their  exper¬ 
iences  with  them.  In  buying  any  ma¬ 
chine  it  is  always  important  if  possible 
to  get  one  which  has  a  local  dealer 
who  will  be  able  to  give  you  service 
on  it. 


The  north's  future  soil  production.  Pro-  i 

^^1 w  gressive  planters  are  using  grafted  nut  'M'pntioTi  ATnPTiPfi'n  A 

__  trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  re-  JYLGIlllOIl  iAHienc<xIl  iAgriLulLUl loL 

Tt6£S  turns  Learn  why.  send  for  price  sheet  vvhen  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 

-*■  *■  free,  i0c  f0r  complete  literature.  I  ° 

JOHN  W.  HERSHEY,  Box  65  (G),  Downingtown,  Pa. 


T- 


K. 


Can  make  300  to  600  bushels’’  per  acre — because  northern  grown 
from  carefully  bred,  high-yielding  strains;  because  from  fields 
reported  by  inspectors  either  100%  disease-free  or  practically  so; 
and  because  stored  at  proper  temperatures  and  humidity.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  catalog  of  these  and  other  certified  seeds. 
C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLES 


Russet  Potatoes 

the  heaviest  yielding,  most  reliable  variety  for  main 
crop  we  have  ever  grown.  Strong  healthy  vines, 
tubers  of  excellent  quality.  We  have  thousands  of 
bushels,  both  Certified  and  selected,  grown  right 
here  in  Western  New  York  last  year,  that  averaged 
from  300  to  500  bushels  per  acre.  Also  Carmans, 
Raleighs,  Rurals,  No.  9,  Mountains,  Gold  Coins, 
Uncle  Sam,  Moneymakers,  Manistees,  Cobblers, 
Rose  and  Early  Ohios,  in  any  quantity  from  Barrels 
to  Car  Loads  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
Certified  potatoes  are  getting  scarce.  NOW  is  the 
time  to  buy. 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Com, 
Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  Wheat, 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds. 

Buy  Direct-Save  Money 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Complete  Price 
List  FREE. 

Use  the  Coupon  below  or  a  Postal  Card  will  do. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Catalog  and  Cojnplete  Price  List. 

Name  . . . . . 

Address  - - - - - - - - — . 
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Df  Your  Har 

In  Investment 


That’s  what  it  is.  The  cost  of 
your  time  and  labor,  and  the 
smaller  item  for  spray  and  dust 
materials,  is  an  investment. 
Wisely  and  thoroughly  done  it 
will  pay  big  dividends. 

Since  labor  is  the  big  item  and 
material  cost  the  smaller  factor, 
it’s  folly  to  risk  the  effectiveness 
of  results  for  the  sake  of  a  frac- 
tion-of-a-cent  difference  in  cost 
of  material.  Play  safe — stand¬ 
ardize  on  "Orchard  Brand”  and 
know  that  you  are  applying  most 
potent  Sprays  and  Dusts. 

USE  “ORCHARD  BRAND” 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arseni  te  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  Arsenicals) 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

ORCHARD  BRANS 

SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


Let  us  send  you  the  1930  “Cash 
Crops ” — the  latest  annual  edition. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


APPLE  TREES,  25c;  PEACH,  15c. 

Weigelias  and  Peutzias,  15c.  Spirea  Vanhouttei,  10c; 
.  $1.00.  ~  '  ‘  .  “  ‘ 


12, 


Catalog  free.  MALTA  NURSERY.  Malta,  Ohio 


Strawberry  &  Raspberry JgE&eSdS 

from  new  fields.  Write  for  dr.  F.CLMangus.Mapleview.N.Y 

Plant*  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

OtraWDerry  rianis  3asj|  A_  pCrry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowerlag  SHRUBS 
«n4  BOSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin.  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Bed,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet, 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester.  South  Haven  YeL  St. 
John,  3  to  i  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3bi  feet,  150 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants,  25c  each. 

[IffG  Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
,  productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
1  price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 

I  ftty  ^  Our  plants  come  direct  from  origina- 
tor’s  farm.  Prof.  Beeves,  Canadian 
Horticulturist. 


V  M**  ^ 

raSPBERW 


KELLYS’ 

Certified 
TREES_ 

Mean 
Better 
Profits 


Orchaedists  of  national  rep¬ 
utation  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 
celebration  of  our  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  Year — 50  years  of 
conscientious  service.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guarantee $. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

348  CHERRY  ST„  DANSV1LLE,  H.  T. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  receive 
our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves  you 
money,  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  Our  true-to-name  stock  is 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today. 
ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO., 

Rockfall,  Conn. 


THE 
Box  9001 


Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dotlai 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 


“Th« 

|  Nursery  Jr 
" Stock” 


“FRIEND” 

All  are  true  Friends 


SPRAYERS 

DUSTERS 

SPRAYING  and  DUSTING 

MATERIALS 

FRIEND”  Mfg.  Co. 
123  E.Ave.GASPORT,N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
>  3ook  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.F.  Allen  Go. 

l7OW«stM»fc0tSL, 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


A  Short  History  of  Spraying 
to  Control  Insects  and 
Diseases 

ALTHOUGH  ancient  writings  on 
agriculture  contain  some  reference 
to  the  control  of  diseases  and  insects, 
most  of  the  useful  information  about 
spraying  has  been  developed  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Naturally,  many  of  the 
early  practices  were  not  based  on 
scientific  facts.  For  example,  Pliny  who 
lived  from  23  to  77  A.  D.  advises  steep¬ 
ing  seed  in  wine  or  mixing  bruised 
cypress  leaves  with  it  to  control  cer¬ 
tain  insects.  Pliny  also  states  that 
“many  persons,  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  millet,  recommend  that 
a  bramble  frog  should  be  carried  at 
night  around  the  field  before  the  hoe¬ 
ing  is  done  and  then  buried  in  an  earth¬ 
en  vessel  in  the  middle  of  it.”  This 
peculiar  treatment  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  crop  against  sparrows  and 
worms. 

Insects  and  diseases  are  always 
more  troublesome  where  large  areas 
of  one  crop  are  grown.  Probably  the 
modern  tendency  to  specialize  in  the 
growing  of  crops  is  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  for  the  grave  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  destructive  insect  pests 
with  which  the  grower  now  has  to 
contend.  This  increase  in  losses  has 
speeded  up  the  study  of  control  meas¬ 
ures  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
the  commercial  fruit  grower  could  raise 
a  marketable  crop  without  making 
use  of  modern  spraying  practices. 

How  Bordeaux  Mixture 
Was  Discovered 

The  history  of  the  development  of 
spraying  makes  interesting  reading.  In 
many  cases  the  first  steps  were  learn¬ 
ed  through  chance.  For  example, 
about  1880  a  disease  called  downy 
mildew  threatened  to  exterminate  the 
grape  industry  of  France.  It  had  long 
been  the  custom  to  douse  the  rows 
near  the  highways  with  a  solution  of 
verdigris  in  order  to  deter  the  passer¬ 
by  from  helping  himself.  In  some  cases 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate 
was  substituted  for  economy  and  it 
was  noted  that  the  vines  to  which  this 
mixture  was  added  were  not  attacked 
by  the  disease.  The  mixture  was  named 
“bouillie  bordelaise.”  or  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  and  was  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1885  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  agriculture.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  was  the  first  to  use  it  on  fruit 
trees,  applying  it  to  cherries  in  1890. 

Sulphur  Used  in  Ancient  Times 

Sulphur  was  one  of  the  earliest  ma¬ 
terials  used  to  control  plant  diseases. 
Cato  wrote  about  200  B.  C.  that  one 
method  of  destroying  a  certain  insect 
was  to  fumigate  the  trees  with  smoke 
from  a  mixture  of  amurca  of  olives, 
sulphur  and  bitumen  for  three  days  in 
succession.  Professor  A.  Freeman  Ma¬ 
son  in  his  book  “Spraying,  Dusting  and 
Fumigating  of  Plants”  tells  that  John 
Robertson  used  sulphur  and  soap 
against  peach  mildew  in  1821  and  that 
William  Kenrick  in  1833  made  the  first 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  to  use  in  spray¬ 
ing  grapes.  The  8-8-50  formula  was 
worked  out  in  1908  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  About  1880 
lime  sulphur  was  used  in  California  to 
control  San  Jose  scale.  It  was  noted 
that  peach  trees  sprayed  with  this 
material  were  free  from  peach  leaf 
curl  and  the  Oregon  Station  by  acci¬ 
dent  discovered  its  value  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Bordeaux  mixture  for  control¬ 
ling  apple  scab  in  1908.  In  1922  A.  J. 
Farley  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  discovered  what  is 
known  as  dry-mix  sulphur-lime. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  use  of 
stomach  poisons  by  the  ancients.  The 
first  record  we  have  of  the  use  of  Paris 
green  is  on  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
in  1868.  The  first  report  of  its  use 
against  the  codlin  moth  was  in  1878  in 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 


Isbell’s  New  Musktnelon  for  1930 

SUGAR  ROCK 

also  known  as  Honey  Rock 

A  valuable  New  Variety  of  a  distinct  type. 
Sweet  as  sugar  and  solid  as  a  rock.  Sells  on 
sight  and  its  marvelous  flavor  brings  the 
buyers  back  for  more.  A  splendid  long 
distance  shipper.  On  account  of  its  heavy 
netting  and  tough  rind,  can  be  thoroughly 
ripe  before  picking.  A  remarkable  heavy 
yielder,  5  to  7  perfect  fruits  to  the  vine. 
A  real  money  maker. 

Last  year,  a  poor  melon  year,  Sugar  Rock  proved 
a  real  money  maker  wherever  tried.  One  Michigan 
grower  who  planted  four  acres,  sold  #1225  worth 
of  melons  besides  keeping  out  20  bushels  Jor  seed. 
They  brought  an  average  price  of  #2.50  per  bushel 
Their  remarkable  uniformity  made  it  possible  to 
market  them  all  in  two  grades— a  great  saving 
in  handling. 

ISBELL’S  NEW  CATALOG  contains  a  fall  d*. 
scription  of  this  and  other  valuable  varieties.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  asking,  also  Market  Gardeners 
Special  Price  List. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

179  Mechanic  St.  (55)  Jackson,  Mich. 


FREE  POWER  for  PUMPING 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will 
operate  a  Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for 
house,  barn,  garden,  swimming  pool  .or 
fountain.  No  fuel,  oil  or  electric  current 
needed.  Can  use  air  pressure  or  open 
tank.  Our  rams  are  hot-galvanized,  guar¬ 
anteed  rust-proof.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Rife  Hydraulic  Mfg.  Co.,  90-G 
West  St.,  New  York  City. 


Strawberry  Plants 

MASTODON _ $1.75  per  100:  1000,  $10.00 

PREMIER  . 4.50  per  1000;  5000  ,  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  . . 5.50  per  1000;  5000.  25.00 

Healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name  plants,  fresh  dug  anil 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  20  selected 
varieties.  Money  saving  catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it 
before  buying.  M.  S.  PRYOR.  R-18,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert.  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.  AH  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Save  50%  of  Your  Time 


Cut  the  time  you  spend  in  orchards  50%  and  do 
better  work. 

That’s  exactly  what  fruit  growers  are  doing  who 
use  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and 

Harrow. 

For  this  implement  does  both  the  work  of  the  mold- 
board  plow  and  disk  harrow  in  one  operation.  And 

does  it  better — in  half  the  time. 

The  Bush  &  Bog  Flow  and  Harrow  plows  up  and 
disks  the  sod— turns  under  cover  crops — keeps  weeds 
down — mulches  the  soil. 

Its  usefulness  doesn’t  end  in  the  orchard  for  it 

does  many  jobs  that  would  wreck  ordinary  Ullage 
tools. 

Its  just  the  implement — -the  only  implement  f°r 

working  hard-baked  soil,  stubble  land,  old  Pafit'Ir“s' 
drained  bogs  and  swamps,  brush  land,  cutover  woodlana 
— any  tough  job. 

The  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  is  fitted  with 
extra  heavy  disks  of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated  ana 
forged  sharp.  They’re  unconditionally  guaranteed  ter 
3  years  against  cracking  or  breaking. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  of  tillage  tools  which 
includes  other  time-saving  implements  for  fruit  growers. 
Valuable  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’’  also  sent 
FREE. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

77  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  boot 
“The  Soil  and  Its  TiUage.” 

Address 


American  Agriculturist,  March  15, 1930 

With  the  A.  A. 

dairyman 


Philadelphia  Wants  Milk 
From  TB  Tested  Cows 

THE  Milk  Producers’  Review,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Interstate 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  carries  a 
note  that  effective  May  1,  1930,  milk 
distributed  in  Philadelphia  must  come 
from  cows  that  have  successfully  pass¬ 
ed  the  tuberculin  test.  This  action,  of 
course,  comes  from  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Health  and  is  in  line  with 
action  of  other  city  boards  of  health 
throughout  the  country.  The  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Review  has  been  advised  that 
the  regulation  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 


Cayuga  County  Cows 
Nearly  All  Tested 

WITH  the  exception  of  a  limited 
number  of  herds  in  the  township 
of  Sennett  all  cattle  have  been  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  one  or  more  times  in 
Cayuga  County. 

Cayuga  County  has  approximately 
4,000  herds  representing  29,000  cattle. 
Approximately  90%  of  the  herds  in 
sixteen  (16)  townships  have  been  twice 
tested  one  year  apart  and  the  first  an¬ 
nual  retest  is  now  under  way  in  three 
(3)  additional  townships. 


U.  S.  D.  A.  Publishes 
Outlook  Report 

CONSIDERABLE  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  agricultural  outlook  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cooperating  with  the  var¬ 
ious  State  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Many  of  our  readers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  the  published  bul¬ 
letin  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  is  miscellan¬ 
eous  publication  number  73,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  outlook  for  1930.  Those  who 
are  interested  should  write  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agri culture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  asking  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  them. 


Skim  Milk  Powder  for 
Calves 

A ‘‘MINIMUM  milk”  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  calves,  which  allows  the  dairy¬ 
man  to  raise  his  own  best  calves  and 
still  send  practically  his  entire  fresh 
milk  production  to  market,  is  described 
in  a  “Better  Calves”  bulletin  302,  just 
published  by  the  American  Dry  Milk 
Institute,  Chicago.  If  you  are  interest¬ 
ed  send  for  a  copy. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  plan  contained 
in  the  bulletin  is  as  follows: 

Recommended  Feeding  Practice 

First  Week:  First  and  second  day — 
Leave  calf  with  cow.  Third  day — Take 
calf  away  from  cow — after  12  hours 
separation  teach  it  to  drink.  Fourth  to 
seventh  day — Feed  whole  milk,  pre¬ 
ferably  from  its  mother,  three  times 
daily.  (L5  to  2  pounds  at  each  feeding 
— depending  on  size  of  calf.) 

Second  week:  Feed  whole  milk  twice 
daily,  gradually  increase  amount  un¬ 
til  calf  is  getting  1  lb.  of  milk  for  each 
10  lbs.  of  its  own  weight. 

Third  Week:  Reduce  amount  of 
whole  milk  fed  by  1  lb.  each  day,  and 
add  1  lb.  of  remixed  dry  milk  in  its 
place.  Continue  this  substitution,  re¬ 
ducing  whole  milk  and  increasing  the 
skim  milk  until  the  calf  is  getting  no 
whole  milk. 

Fourth  Week:  The  change  from 
whole  milk  to  remixed  skim  milk  may 
last  into  the  middle  of  this  week.  After 
ttte  change  is  complete  continue  feed¬ 
ing  the  remixed  skim  milk,  allowing  1 
lb.  for  each  10  lbs.  weight  of  the  calf. 

Seventh  Week:  By  this  time  the  calf 
should  be  far  enough  along  so  that  the 
remixed  skim  milk  may  be  gradually 
discontinued  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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YOURSELF 


LERE’S  A  CHANCE  to  compare 
yourself  with  your  neighbors! 
Sharpen  up  the  pencil  and  fill  in 
your  dairy  record  to  the  right.  The 
answer  is  what  your  cows  are  do¬ 
ing  for  you  in  the  way  of  money 
per  day  over  feed  cost. 

Compare  it  with  the  records  already 
gathered  on  323,801  other  cows  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
average  profit  per  day  from  those 
cows  fed  hand-mixed  rations  is 
37  cents.  On  cows  fed  commercial 
feeds  ...  39  cents.  On  those  fed 
Purina  Cow  Chow  ...  45  cents ! 

Compare  yourself  with  these  other 
dairymen!  It  takes  only  a  minute 
to  fill  out  the  record  and  then  you’ll 
know!  And  besides  being  an  in¬ 
teresting  test,  it  may  show  you  a 
way  to  make  more  money ! 

Get  A  Checkerboard  Pencil  Free! 

As  soon  as  you’ve  filled  out  your 
record  and  discovered  where  you 
stand,  tear  out  this  sheet  and  mail 
it  to  Purina  Mills,  898  Gratiot 
Street,  St.  Louis ;  Mo.;  and  in  a 
few  days  you’ll  find  a  checker * 
hoard  pencil  in  your  mailbox..* 
a  gift  from  the  Purina  Mills . 
Purina  is  interested,  too,  in  how 
well  your  cows  are  doing! 
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“Successful  Dairying — 

the  best  boo\  of  its  bind  I  ever  saw — 


“It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  breeder  of 
dairy  cattle.  I  have  owned  a  good  herd  for  15  years 
and  feel  I  have  gained  since  reading  your  hand¬ 
book”,  writes  a  Mississippi  breeder. 

“Successful  Dairying”  is  a  new  36-page  handbook 
on  dairying,  fully  illustrated.  The  information  in 
any  one  chapter  may  start  you  on  the  road  to  dairy 
prosperity.  Yet  it  is  FREE.  Write  for  your  copy 
today. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


324- E  WEST  23d  STREET, 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


for  Swollen  Tendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
Orsoftcurb.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  be  aged.  S2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horsobookS-B 
tree.' 

^  From  a  race  hone  owner:  'rtked  Absorb* 
toe  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  Leq? 

_  don-  Colt  ail  over  lameoeM,  though  for  & 

time  couldn't  uLe  *  step.  Great  *4*0^ 


Absorbine 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St,,  Springfield,  MassJ 
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HE  KNOWS  SHOE  VALUES! 

That’s  why  he  speaks  so  wel  l  of  the  Mishko. 

The  Mishko  he’s  wearing  in  the  picture  is  the 
toe  cap  style,  which  comes  in  sizes  for  men  and 
boys,  and  in  a  16  inch  high  lace  top  for  men 

Each  pair  seems  better/ 
than  the  last 

—  but  I  pay  no  more  for  them” 


“Do  they  wear?  Say ,  I  must’ve  walked  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  in  my  last  pair.  And  these 
new  ones  look  even  better.  That  Mishko  sole 
is  the  toughest  thing  I  ever  wore.  Lasts  as 
long  as  the  upper.  Sure,  I  know  work  shoes. 
I’ve  tried  plenty.  But  this  is  the  boy  that  will 
outwear  two  or  three  pairs  of  anything  I’ve 
ever  worn!” 


WHEN  thousands  of  men 
who  are  on  their  feet 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
every  day  are  loud  in  their  praise 
of  Mishko-sole  leather  work 
shoes  —that  means  something! 
It  means  that  Mishko  Shoes 
give  more  days  wear  and  more 
real  comfort. 

No  single  detail  that  may  add 
even  a  little  more  wear  or  com¬ 
fort  has  been  overlooked  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Mishko  Shoe.  This  year, 
there’s  more  quality  than  ever 
before,  yet  no  advance  in  prices. 
The  tough,  flexible,  waterproof 
sole  —  an  exclusive  Ball  -  Band 
product — will  last  as  long  as  the 
upper.  The  upper  itself  is  grain 
leather— durable,  soft,  pliable, 
comfortable.  Seams  are  double 
or  triple  stitched;  only  extra 
strength  thread  is  used.  Moc¬ 
casin  and  toe  cap 
styles  come  in 
both  men’s  and 
boys’  sizes;  the 
plain  toe  is  made 
men’s  sizes 


Moccasin  style  Mishko, 
all  sizes  and  heights, 
men  and  boys.  Also 
special  Hi-top  hunting 
shoes  for  men.  Special 
boys’  Hi-tops  with 
strap  and  buckle  at  top 
and  knife  pocket  at  side 


only.  Mishko  Shoes  are  also 
made  with  high  lace  tops. 

Remember  that  Mishko  Shoes 
are  made  by  Ball-Band  in  the 
same  factories  where  Ball-Band 
rubber  footwear  is  made.  They 
bear  the  same  Red  Ball  trade¬ 
mark.  Here,  for  over  thirty 
years,  skilled  craftsmen  have 
specialized  on  one  task  alone — 
the  making  of  lasting  footwear. 
Today  the  Ball-Band  line  in¬ 
cludes  800  styles — a  style  of  foot¬ 
wear  for  every  kind  of  work  or 
sport,  every  personal  preference. 

There’s  a  Ball-Band  dealer 
near  you  (if  not,  write  us) — 
ready  to  supply  you  with  those 
wear-longer  Mishko-sole  leather 
work  shoes  as  well  as  just  the 
right  rubber  footwear  for  your 
needs.  And  look  for  the  Red 
Ball  trade-mark  to  bo  sure  of 
Ball-Band  quality. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  & 
_  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

482  Water  Street,  Mishawaka, 
Indiana 


Plain  toe  Mishko.  Men’s 
sizes  only  —  all  heights. 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 


BALL-BAND 

Built  - to -the -foot 

BOOTS  -  LIGHT  BIBBERS  .  HEAVY  B|IIBBGBS  .  ARCTICS 
GALOSHES  .  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES  -  WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 


( Continued  from  Page  11) 

day.  By  the  end  of  the  8th  week  the 
calf  should  be  entirely  weaned  flom  the 
liquid  milk. 

Grain 

Start  offering  grain  to  the  calf  when 
it  is  two  weeks  old.  Place  a  little  in 
the  milk  pail  after  the  milk  is  gone. 
The  calves  will  quickly  learn  how  to 
eat  it  and  then  it  may  be  fed  in  a  re¬ 
gular  feed  box.  When  the  liquid  milk 
is  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  it  is  very  important  to 
continue  feeding  a  grain  mixture  con¬ 
taining  a  fair  percentage  of  dry  skim 
milk  as  the  calf  still  needs  the  milk 
solids  which  it  contains.  The  amount  of 
grain  fed  may  vary  from  3  to  5  lbs. 
daily,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  calf 
and  other  conditions. 


Hay 

Offer  hay  at  the  same  time  the  grain 
is  started.  Feed  good  mixed  hay  at  first 
and  later  change  to  clean  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  Do  not  leave  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  in  front  of  the  calves  as  they 
will  waste  it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed 
the  hay  in  racks. 

Water 

The  calves  must  always  have  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  good  water.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  that  the  water  be  accessible  while 
the  calves  are  eating  the  grain  mixture. 

Salt 

Calves  require  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  salt.  It  may  be  included  in  the  grain 
or  fed  separately. 

Of  Interest  to  Guernsey 
Breeders 


GUERNSEY  breeders  now  have  a 
new  method  of  getting  animals 
listed  in  the  advanced  register.  Retro¬ 
active  to  January  1,  1930,  cow  testing 
association  records  will  be  accepted  by 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
and  will  admit  purebred  Guernseys  to 
the  advance  register  of  the  Club. 

Under  this  plan  all  animals  in  the 
herd  must  be  started  on  the  test,  in¬ 
cluding  both  grades  and  purebreds 
The  fee  will  be  $1.00  per  cow  instead 
of  $10.00  as  in  the  regular  division  and 
the  records  will  be  published  in  the 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  as  well  as 
the  advance  register. 

All  animals  will  be  entered  in  a  new 
classification  with  a  letter  A  to  G  de¬ 
pending  on  the  age  of  the  animal  and 
the  suffix  “H  I”.  Three  special  check 
tests  may  be  run  but  any  additional 
check  tests  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 


Moldy  Ensilage 

ONE  hears  many  complaints  this 
winter  about  the  ensilage  spoiling. 
The  corn  froze  and  some  of  the  fields 
stood  eight  to  ten  days  before  the  silo 
could  be  filled,  which  caused  the  corn 
to  become  too  dry  to  pack  well  in  the 
silo.  The  air  could  get  down  through 
the  loose  ensilage  and  cause  it  to  mold 
I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  tramp  our 
ensilage  as  much  as  we  should— that 
we  do  not  tramp  it  as  well  around  the 
outside  of  the  silo  as  we  used  to  before 
we  got  to  using  distributors,  and  that 
we  do  not  cover  it  properly  to  exclude 
the  air.  What  is  it  that  causes  ensilage 
to  mold?  It  is  the  air  getting  in 
through  cracks  in  the  silo,  or  down 
from  the  top  through  the  loose  un¬ 
tramped  corn.  Hemlock  bark  was  green 
on  limbs  which  had  lain  in  the  swamp 
for  thirty  years.  The  old  Viking  ships 
which  were  exhumed  from  the  mud 
and  water  on  the  coast  of  Norway  were 
sound  where  they  had  been  completely 
submerged. 

So  let  us  try  to  have  our  silos  tight 
enough,  our  corn  juicy  enough  to  pack, 
and  then  tramped  enough  to  keep  out 
the  air.  But  here  comes  the  argument 
that  tramping  does  not  pack  the  corn. 
( Conzmuea  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Everything 
that  a  Silo 
can  have— 

plus 

SAFETY 

That’s  the  Unadilla— the 
most  popular  silo  made! 
Here  is  a  real  tower  of 
strength!  Great,  strong, 
steel  cables  imbedded  in 
concrete  hold  theUnadilla 
erect,  steady  and  firm  on 
its  foundation.  So  easy  to 
erect  th^at  a  handy  man 
and  a  boy  can  do  it  easily 
and  quickly. 

Easy  and  safe  to  climb 
as  walking  upstairs  for  the 
patented  door  fasteners 
form  a  convenient,  perma¬ 
nent  ladder  of  wide,  low, 
safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  openings.  The  doors 
open  automatically  when 
the  fasteners  are  raised. 
They  do  not  freeze  in  or 
stick,  yet  are  water  tight 
and  frost  repelling. 

The  most  famous  dairy 
farms  use  Unadilla!  Why 
not  you?  Send  for  big, free, 
illustrated  catalog  today; 
also  prices,  terms,  etc.  Real 
discounts  for  cash  and 
early  order.  Don’t  wait  — 
get  in  line  for  a  Unadilla 
now  and  settle  your  silo 
problem  for  good! 

Tubs,  Tanks 
and  Vats 

Unadilla  Sllo  Co. 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Box  B 

tNADjLLA 

SILOS 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


More  Money 

with  a 


SILO 


I  copper-content,  galvanized 

ROSSMETAL 

I  Keeps  ensilage  sweet  —  no  freeze  troubles — no 
shrinkage — no  swelling — fire-proof — windproof 
—  easily  made  higher  —  lifetime  satisfaction. 
Free  book — “Users  Own  Words ”  written  by 
|  250  satisfied  Ross  owners. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO,  Springfield,  Ohio 
1850 )  59  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted 


I  (.Established  . 


Hog  Houses 


Silos  ■  ■  Stanchions 
Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

That  in  a  forty-five  ton  silo  the  bot¬ 
tom  ton  has  forty-four  tons  on  top  of 
it  which  packs  it  so  much  more  than 
the  weight  of  two  or  three  men  tramp¬ 
ing.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  lies 
in  the  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the 
weight  of  each  man  is  placed  on  a  few 
square  inches  time  after  time  all  of 
the  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  silo,  and 
is  especially  needful  around  the  side 
where  friction  prevents  the  side  from 
settling  like  the  middle.. — E.  J.  Mc¬ 
Donald. 


Why  Cream  Tests  Vary 

Before  laying  all  the  blame  on  the 
creamery  for  the  changes  in  your 
cream  test  read  this  over.  Here  are  a 
number  of  things  that  may  cause  a 
marked  variation  in  your  test. 

1.  Regulation  of  Cream  Screw  or 
Skim  Milk  Screw.  Most  separators 
have  a  device  called  a  cream  screw  or 
skim  milk  screw  which  can  be  regulat¬ 
ed  to  give  cream  of  any  desired  rich¬ 
ness. 

2.  Speed  of  Machine.  The  faster  the 
bowl  revolves  the  richer  the  cream. 
The  slower  the  bowl  revolves,  the  thin¬ 
ner  the  cream.  Follow  the  rules  for 
operation  of  the  machine. 

3.  Temperature  of  Milk.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  milk  should  be  as  near  90 
degrees  Fahrenheit  as  possible  when 
separated. 

4.  Rate  of  Inflow  of  Milk.  The  faster 
the  milk  flows  in,  the  thinner  the 
cream  will  be  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Richness  of  Milk.  Milk  rich  in  but- 
terfat  will  yield  a  richer  cream  than 
thin  milk. 

6.  Cleanliness  of  Milk  and  Separator. 
Dirt  or  foreign  matter  in  milk  clogs  up 
the  machine  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
variation  in  the  test.  The  bowl  should 
be  washed  each  time  after  being  used. 

7.  Amount  of  Water  or  Skim  Milk 
Used  to  Flush  the  BowL  The  more 
water  or  skim  milk  used  in  flushing 
the  bowl  the  thinner  will  be  the  cream. 

8.  Variation  of  Machine.  If  the  sep¬ 
arator  is  not  set  level  on  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation,  there  will  be  vibration  and  a 
consequent  variation  in  the  test. 


How  to  Control  Garget 

1.  Mastitis  or  garget,  is  usually  in¬ 
fectious  and  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  other  animals.  Milk  cows 
that  have  mastitis  by  hand  and  dispose 
of  the  milk  so  that  it  cannot  possibly 
infect  other  cows.  Wash  and  disinfect 
your  hands  thoroughly  before  milking 
other  animals.  If  possible,  put  cows 
with  garget  in  a  box  stall  to  keep  them 
away  from  other  animals. 

2.  Milk  cows  that  have  mastitis  fre¬ 
quently,  even  as  often  as  every  three 
hours. 

3.  Massage  the  udder  with  camphor¬ 
ated  oil  or  some  other  grease  fre¬ 
quently. 

4.  Give  the  animal  a  laxative  and 
feed  a  laxative  ration. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  amount 
of  trouble  from  mastitis  and  many 
times  the  trouble  is  not  recognized. 
Any  animal  that  gives  thickened  milk 
should  be  immediately  suspected  of 
mastitis.  Many  dairymen  feel  that  it 
is  wiser  to  dispose  of  such  animals 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  cure  them. 


Charcoal  for  Dairy  Cows 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  feeding  char¬ 
coal  in  the  mineral  mixture  for  dairy 

cows? 

T*  HE  main  function  of  charcoal  is  to 
I  absorb  gas.  The  capacity  of  a 
dairy  cow’s  stomach  is  large  and  in  the 
process  of  digestion  of  roughage  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  gas  is  produced. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  does  any 
harm  and  authorities  do  not  agree  that 
there  is  any  advantage  in  feeding  char¬ 
coal. 


Milk  is  about  87  per  cent  water.  If 
the  flow  of  milk  is  to  be  maintained, 
the  dairy  cow  must  have  plenty  of 
water  to  drink. 
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Wood 

Stave 

Concrete 

Stave 

Tile 

Steel 


Write  us  today  for  details — 
Five  Real  Reasons  for  these 


Big  Savings  to  Early  Buyers  by  Quick  Action 

137  men  who  act  promptly  will  get  liberal  concessions  on 
first  quality  Grange  Silos.  A  card  will  bring  you  our  offer 
FREE.  No  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.  Write  today. 


DISCOUNTS 
ON  137 
SILOS 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


NEWTON’S 


For  horses,  codie,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
er.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Nowton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Fastest  EfficientMilk  Filter  Disk 

RAPID-FLO — by  Johnson  &  Johnson 


Speed  and  accuracy — the  dual  demand  of  dairymen  for 
an  efficient  filter  disk — are  now  combined  in  Rapid-Flo 
Filter  Disks.  They  get  all  the  dirt  quickly;  in  almost  half 
the  time  formerly  required  for  this  important  but  often 
tedious  work. 

FILTER  EVERY  CAN-QUIT  WORK  EARLIER 

The  aggravating  drip-drop-drip  of  milk  through  time- 
consuming,  slow-filtering  disks  is  transformed  into  a  pell 
mell  flow  as  the  milk  dashes  in  full  cleanliness  through  the 
efficient  meshes  of  Rapid-Flo.  Your  men  can  filter  every 
can  of  .milk  you  produce  with  no  more  standing  around 
waiting  to  pour  another  pail  in  the  strainer,  no  more 


impatient  jamming  of  the  strainer  on  the  can,  which 
destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  disk. 

HIGH-GRADE  COTTON  MAKES 
THE  BEST  DISK 

Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks  are  made  of  the  same  high-grade 
cotton,  in  the  same  modem  sanitary  factory,  as  the  world- 
renowned  Johnson  &  Johnson  surgical  dressings  and 
hospital  supplies.  After  exhaustive  tests  of  many  materials, 
our  laboratory  proved  that  long-staple  cotton,  properly 
processed  to  withhold  all  dirt,  yet  to  permit  a  swift  flow 
of  milk,  was  superior  to  all  other  materials  for  filter 
disk  use. 


FREE  — AT  YOUR  DEALERS’ 

This  Handy  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disk  Cabinet 

For  a  limited  time  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  this  attractive, 
convenient  steel  disk  storage  cabinet  (retail  value  $2.50)  free  with 
each  purchase  of  600  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks.  With  this  cabinet 
hanging  in  the  milk  house,  your 
disks  are  kept  clean  and  dry,  yet 
within  instant  reach.  Holds  300 
disks.  Hinged  drop-front  panel 
makes  withdrawals  easy  when 
supply  is  half-used  up.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  this  special  offer. 

Test  Rapid-Flo  Disks 
Send  for  Free  Samples 

The  photograph  at  the  left  shows 
how  quickly  milk  flows  through 
a  Rapid-Flo  Disk.  Test  Rapid-Flo 
Disks  at  our  expense.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  Free 
Samples  ofRapid-Flo  Filter  Disks 
and  complete  information  of  the 
Free  Sanitary  Disk  Cabinet. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  SAMPLE  DISKS 


AA-2 


NEW  BRUNSWICK.  U  N.  J-.  U.  S.  A. 

Dairy  Filter  Products  Division 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  Free  Sample  Package  of  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks 
md  information  of  your  Free  Sanitary  Disk  Cabinet  Offer, 


Name- 


Address - - - 

Check  size  of  disks  you  use:  <$"  f"l 
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THINK  of  all  the  time  a  Universal  Milker  will  save  you! 

— valuable  time  for  important  field  work  during  busy 
seasons,  or  for  leisure  and  enjoying  life. 

Do  your  milking  in  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  time 
than  you  can  by  hand  —  which  equals  at  least  125  days’ 
hand-nulking  time  per  year. 

And  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that  with  this  saving 
of  time  and  labor  you  lose  neither  milk  nor  profit 
but  rather,  get  more  of  each.  The  Universal  gets 
all  of  the  milk,  doesn’t  injure  even  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  cow  (because  it  “milks  like  the  calf”),  and  pro¬ 
duces  cleaner  milk  than  you  can  possibly  produce 
by  hand  under  even  the  most  ideal  conditions.  This 
means  that  you  can  get  top  prices  for  your  product. 

Mechanically,  the  Universal  is  everything  a  good 
milker  should  be — fully  described  in  the  catalog 
which  we  have  ready  to  send  you.  Just  mail  coupon. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Department  AA 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


! 


natural  milker 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1  milk _ cows.  I  have  electricity  —  No[j  Yes  □  Send  me  free  catalog  and 

full  information  as  to  size  and  type  milking  outfit  you  would  recommend  V 
for  my  needs.  It  is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

I  Name . . . . - - - - -  j 

|  Address — - - — - - - - - - — - — ^ 


Herd  Infection* 


Write  for  information.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of  1 
THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  set  thel 
PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN1 

a  livestock  Doctor  Book  for  25  cents.  Find  oatJ 
why  yonr  cows  lose  calves — why  they  retain  the”  „ 
afterbirth — why  they  fail  to  breed — why  they 
have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters — 
why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice 
Free.  Write  to 

OR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

197  Grand  Avaraua  Wauknsha,  Wls. 


SWINE 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.50  EACH 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re- 
tarn  mgs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old _ $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  inks,  old,  $5.50  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  7  to  8  weeks  oid  (hi  rn 
Berkshire  and  Chester  7  to  8  weeks  old  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old,  $4.75  each 
A  tew  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hoj? 
Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 
4  TO  6  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
F.O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approvaL  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St,  Woburn. Mass.  Tel.0230 


SHEEP _ 

PyounJedRambouilIet  Ewes,  j°st'  0afmMbartchhe 

H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 


FOR  SALE 


Thorobred  Belgium  Stallion,  5  year 
old,  sound;  sure  breeder,  color  red 


Roan,  weight  1725.  SPAULDING  &.  ELPHICK,  Inc., 
MUNNSVILLE,  Madison  County,  NEW  YORK. 


k  Fistula MS' 

I  Approximately  10,000  cases  are 

■  *acce»afully  treated  each  year  With 

I  Fleming’s  Fistoform 

I  No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten- 
H  tion  every  6th  day. Price  S2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid— 

■  money  refunded  If  it  fails.  Send  for  copy  of 

■  OUR  BIQ  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

I  Valuable  for  ita  information  upon  dieeaaes’of  horses 
and  cattle.  208  paces,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

lb  Fleming  Bros., Chemists  YaJ.vd;2g3hif^e0k,„. 


With  the  A.  A. 

LIVESTOCK 

BREEDER 


Sheep  Pull  and  Eat  Wool 

I  have  a  flock  of  sheep  that  pull  their 
wool  and  eat  it.  What  is  the  cause  and 
what  can  I  do  to  stop  it?  Is  it  something 
that  they  lack  in  feeding? — F.  B.,  N.  Y. 

WOOL  is  similar  in  composition  to 
other  epidermic  tissues  such  as 
horn,  feather  and  hair — made  up  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  sulphur.  When  sheep  pull  their 
wool  and  appear  to  eat  it,  the  cause 
must  be  a  depraved  appetite  or  the 
presence  of  external  parasites  or  other 
irritating  material  close  to  the  skin. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  mature  sheep 
eat  wool,  although  young  lambs  oc¬ 
casionally  pull  wool  from  their  mothers 
and  swallow  it,  causing  wool  balls  in 
their  digestive  tract  which  cannot  be 
digested  and  which  results  in  the 
death  of  the  lamb. 

Ticks  and  lice  or  chaff  close  to  the 
skin  causes  ewes  to  pull  their  wool. 
Sheep  lice  are  difficult  to  see  but  they 
resemble  a  small  timothy  seed  and  can 
usually  be  found,  if  at  all,  on  the  neck 
close  to  the  head.  Dipping  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  reach  them.  Sheepmen 
know  if  their  ewes  have  ticks  but  often 
they  are  unaware  that  lice  are  present. 

Minerals  for  Sheep 

Sheep  require  a  long  list  of  minerals, 
but  fortunately  our  farm  roughages 
contain  most  of  these  minerals  in  abun¬ 
dance — especially  when  the  feed  is 
grown  on  good  land  and  when  legume 
hays  are  used  as  a  basis.  For  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  take  three  pounds  of 
stock  bonemeal  and  mix  with  one 
pound  of  salt  or  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  salt  and  air-slaked  lime. 
These  can  be  kept  before  the  sheep. 
Ground  limestone  may  be  mixed  with 
salt  and  kept  before  the  ewes.  One 
good  sheepman  of  my  acquaintance 
wants  his  ewes  to  eat  about  so  much 
dirt  each  day  and  he  says  he  sees  they 
get  this  by  feeding  turnips  that  have 
not  been  any  too  well  cleaned.  Another 
sheep  man  uses  a  mixture  of  1  pound 
gentian,  1  pound  copperas,  1  quart  tur¬ 
pentine  and  100  pounds  of  salt — kept 
before  the  sheep  at  all  times.  Where 
sheep  are  kept  on  land  that  is  not 
naturally  a  limestone  soil,  such  ad¬ 
ditional  mineral  feeds  are  more  essen¬ 
tial.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
is  in  some  of  the  commercial  mineral 
mixtures,  the  following  is  the  formula 
of  one  that  I  fed  all  winter  with  good 
results:  Twenty-five  pounds  of  bone- 
meal,  27  calcium  carbonate,  5  charcoal, 
25  sodium  chloride,  (salt)  5  sulphur, 
5  glaubers  salts,  3  copperas,  5  tobacco. 
Take  the  ingredients  that  are  used  in 
the  largest  amounts  and  we  find  that 
they  are  bone  meal,  ground  limestone 
and  salt. 

For  some  reason  the  vitality  of  your 
sheep  is  down  or  you  would  not  find 
this  depravity.  There  is  a  heavy  drain 
on  a  ewe’s  vitality  when  she  is  main¬ 
taining  herself,  developing  the  unborn 
lamb  and  growing  a  fleece  of  wool.  I 
hope  that  some  of  these  facts  may 
help  you  to  correct  the  deficiency  in 
the  diet  of  your  ewes.  Wheat  bran  is 
high  in  phosphorus. 

How  to  Treat  for  Internal 
Parasites 

Internal  parasites  may  have  devital¬ 
ized  your  sheep  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  that  case  they  should  be 
drenched  so  as  not  to  be  losing  the  ex¬ 
tra  feed  necessary  to  offset  their  work. 
I  have  been  using  a  1  per  cent  solution 
of  blue  vitrol  made  by  dissolving  4 
ounces  of  blue  vitrol  in  2  gallons  of 
water — the  dose  is  given  as  5  ounces 
of  the  solution  to  mature  sheep,  but  I 
give  4  ounces— the  blue  vitrol  should 
be  pulverized  before  being  dissolved. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  small 
cloth  sack  and  a  hammer  or  in  a  drug 
store  with  a  pestle  and  mortar.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  blue  vitrol  treatment  is  as 
good  as  straight  Lugol’s  solution,  but 
probably  not  as  good  as  capsules  con¬ 
taining  tetrachlorethylene  which  kills 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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A  Single  Tube  System 
— now  K  METAL 


I  have  used  the  Burrell 
Milker  continuously 
sincel918,and  havefound 
it  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  I  have  alwaysmilked 
my  cows  without  hand 
stripping,  and  the  mi. 
chine  is  kept  clean  very 
easily.  —  W.  A  Fullerton, 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

Tt  Milks  the  Cows  Chan” 


Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y, 


.  tTONE  mot 


Noted  for  un¬ 
usual  quality,  re¬ 
liability,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee — 

R  i  b-S  tone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

Bay  Now  At  Big  Saving 
We  offer  liberal  discount  for 
early  orders.  Cash  or  time 
payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos  soon 
pay  their  cost.  Prices  attrac¬ 
tive.  Exclusive  features. 

Erection  and  life-time  guar¬ 
antee  on  Concrete  Silos.  Ask 
for  proof.  Save  money.  Send 
for  facts,  carload  savings, 
discounts.  Concrete  Stave 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp.  Tile— Meta^ 

Box  402,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  the  facta 
The  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN.  FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 


Room  H-601 
230  E.  Ohio  St. 
Chicasro,  Ill. 


Canadian  Holstein  &  Ayrshires 


HIGH  PRODUCING  COWS  SPECIALTY. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


Get  into  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 


of 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Piebe 

Born  Sept.  IS,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  Us.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
36S  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Oratsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  woo  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM — Her  sire  is  out  of  a  daughter  of 
that  famous  century  sire,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inha. 


His  price  is 
NOW 


*250. 


We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 
Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  tcrite 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Oioner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City  " 
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1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
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Kill  Rats 


Without  Poison 


4  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry, 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-0  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-0  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-0  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Self-Feeding,  Non-Clogging, 
Ball-Bearing,  Gears 
Ron  In  Oil. 


Spring-tension  rollers, 
nearness  of  rollers  to 
knives,  improved  fan 
blade  attachment  and 
gears  running  in  oil 
make  the  GEHL  the 
world’s  lightest  running 
and  cleanest  cutting  silo 
filler. 


ap  on  lower  roller.  Im¬ 
proved  shear  cut  insure* 
dean  cutting. 

A  World’s  Record 

'  The  GEHL  will  art  and 
throw  green  corn  45  feet 
high  at  only  500  R.  P.  M., 
saving  power  costs,  yet 
filling  the  highestsilo  rapid¬ 
ly.  Electric  power  costs  as 
low  as  $1.75  per  silo.  Gas¬ 
oline  power  cut  ONE- 
HALF.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  have  our  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO.; 

429  Sooth  Water  Sheet,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


EC 
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Storm-proof  I 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built 
to  last.  Patented  Storm  Proof 
Anchor  equipment  is  supplied 
with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing —  twisting  —  collapsing. 
Storm-proof  and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the 
continuous  small  self-adjust¬ 
ing  doors,  or  swinging  hinge 
doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made 
of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 
Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile 
and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
for  free  catalogs.  The 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  paiL  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Improve  the  health  of  your  LIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Keqnesz. 

GILLETTE  CUPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC„ 

129  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YOBK,  N.  Y. 
years  making  Dependable  Clipping 
and  Grooming  Machines 


MOOREIBROS. 

!  FUKPOL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DIUTORS  J 


For  Sore Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc..  In  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1 .00 


FREE 


Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send¬ 
ing  yon  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 


moore  bbos..  Dept,  a  Albany,  n.  y. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
other  internal  parasites  in  addition  to 
the  common  stomach  worm  for  which 
the  blue  vitrol  solution  is  largely  given. 

Good  stock  is  the  only  kind  worth 
feeding — some  ewes  will  never  come 
back  because  of  inborn  degeneration 
and  lack  of  natural  constitution.  When 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  bran  along  with 
legume  hay  will  not  revive  sheep  that 
have  been  drenched  for  worms,  it  is 
time  to  dispose  of  them. — M.  J.  Smith. 

- ■  -r  ■  -  • - 

Rations  for  Horses 

Every  farmer  knows  that  horses  of 
the  same  weight  doing  the  same  work 
vary  a  great  deal  in  food  requirements. 
Some  are  “easy  keepers”;  some  are 
not. 

For  a  thousand-pound  horse  doing 
medium  to  light  work,  the  following 


ration  is  good: 

Oats  _ — _ 8  pounds 

Alfalfa  or  Clover  Hay -  4  pounds 

Timothy  Hay _ 6  pounds 

For  a  thousand-pound  horse  doing 
heavy  work,  the  following  is  suggested: 

Oats _ 12  pounds 

Bran _ 2  pounds 

Timothy  Hay - 8  pounds 

Clover  Hay - 5  pounds 


There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  a 
horse  doing  little  or  no  work  in  the 
winter  time  can  be  fed  considerable 
straw. 


How  to  Control  Abortion 

We  are  continually  getting  questions 
about  abortion  and  it  appears  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  troubles  con¬ 
fronting  dairymen.  The  subject  is  a 
complicated  one  hut  here  are  a  few 
suggestions  that  may  help: 

.  1.  There  is  no  drug  recommended  by 
veterinary  authorities  for  treating  this 
disease. 

2.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  use  of  a  blood  test  and  the  sale  of 
reactors  enables  a  man  to  maintain  the 
herd  free  from  contagious  abortion. 

3.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  sure 
symptoms  for  abortion  makes  diag¬ 
nosis  difficult  except  by  the  blood  test. 

4.  Cows  with  contagious  abortion 
may  build  up  an  immunity  to  the 
trouble.  Consequently,  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  situation  comes  from  keeping  ani¬ 
mals  together,  some  of  which  are  in¬ 
fected  and  some  of  which  are  not. 

5.  Because  the  eradication  of  abor¬ 
tion  is  such  a  complicated  procedure 
we  recommend  that  dairymen  who  de¬ 
cide  to  attack  the  problem  get  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  competent  veterinarian 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves. 

6.  It  never  does  any  harm  to  know 
all  the  facts  in  the  situation  and  we  re¬ 
commend  that  anyone  who  suspects 
his  herd  has  this  trouble,  write  to 
American  Agriculturist  or  to  his  State 
College  asking  for  bulletins  and  other 
information  on  this  disease. 


Purebreds  or  Grades 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  purebreds.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  man 
starting  in  on  a  farm  with  limited  cap¬ 
ital  may  be  able  to  build  up  a  high 
producing  herd  more  rapidly  by  keep¬ 
ing  grades  than  he  can  by  starting 
out  with  purebreds.  After  a  high  pro¬ 
ducing  grade  herd  is  built  up  it  is  then 
relatively  easy  over  a  period  of  years, 
to  change  over  to  purebreds.  Some  ad¬ 
vantages  of  purebreds  are: 

1.  On  the  average,  purebred  animals 
are  heavier  producers  than  grades. 

2.  A  purebred  herd  of  uniform  color 
a-pd  conformation  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  most  breeders. 

3.  Particularly  where  dairy  improve¬ 
ment  association  or  other  records  are 
kept,  it  is  possible  to  sell  surplus  stock 
at  a  considerable  premium  from  that 
obtained  from  grade  stock  thus  adding 
one  more  source  of  income. 

4.  Through  breeders’  organizations, 
both  local  and  statewide,  a  dairyman 
can  keep  in  touch  with  developments 
and  help  to  solve  problems  constantly 
facing  the  business. 


A  well-selected  pure-bred  dairy  bull 
coupled  by  care,  management,  and  se¬ 
lection  means  “Not  More,  But  Better 
Cows”. 


Tj2iSurge  Milker 

Only  five  years  ago,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  Surge.  Now,  thousands  of 
leading  dairymen  are  using  this  simple,  common  sense  way  of  milking.  Why 
risk  contaminating  your  milk  by  running  it  through  four  feet  of  rubber  tub¬ 
ing,  that  everyone  knows  is  hard  to  keep  clean  and  sterile?  With  the  Surge,  we 
put  die  pail  where  it  doesn’t  need  any  long  tubes  .  . .  nor  claws.  In  fact,  no 
tubes  at  all . . .  just  a  protection  of  the  teat  cup  inflation  . . .  made  so  you  can 
jerk  them  off  in  four  seconds  and  scrub  them  clean  after  every  milking. 


WITH  THIS  NEW  WAY 
••  •  •  OF  MILKING - 


MILK . 

TRAVELS  .  . 
ONLY  4  inches 
FROM  TEAT 
TO  PAIL .  .  . 

NO  LONG  TUBES 
NO  CLAWS  .  .  . 


That’s  why  we  guarantee  clean  milk  ...  why  milk  inspectors  welcome  the 
Surge  ...  why  the  Surge  has  staunch  friends  among  certified  and  grade  “A” 
farms  everywhere.  And  how  the  Surge  does  milk  cows! ...  with  a  natural 
calf-like  TUG  . . .  and  with  the  TUG  varied  to  suit  each  individual  cow. 

FREE  Demonstration 

We  will  never  ask  you  to  buy  a  Surge  with¬ 
out  checking  up  for  yourself  everything  we 
have  said  for  it  .  . .  by  actual  test ...  in  your 
own  barn  ...  on  your  own  cows.  Mail  the 
coupon  and  get  full  details. 


Just  a  small 
amount  af¬ 
ter  installation  and  easy  pay¬ 
ments  for  20  months.  In  buy¬ 
ing  this  way  you  can  have  the 
best  . .  .  and  have  it  NOW. 


Easy  Terms 


Represented  Everywhere 

BABSON  FARM 
SERVICE 
MEN 


The  Bahson  Silo 
The  Surge  Milker 
Melotte  Cream  Separator 
West  Bend  Barn  Equipment 
King  Dairy  Barn  Ventilation 
King  Poultry  House  Ventilation 


■  BabsonManufacturingCorporation 

I  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  90"-63,  Chicago 

■  523  E.  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

i  Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  send  me  at  once 
I  catalogs  describing  your  lines  checked  below. 

□  Barn  Equipment  □  Ventilation  I 
I  □  Surge  Milker  □  Silo  □  Melotte  Separator 


I  Name 


One  reliable  source  of  supply;  one  respon¬ 
sibility  for  service;  a  liberal  finance  plan. 
Check  coupon  for  catalogs  desired. 


Address 


No.  of  cow* 
milked 


Increase  Farm  Profits 


by  Field  Arrangement 


Page  fenced  fields  permit 
definite  system  of  rotating 
pasture  land  with 
cultivated  crops. 
Livestock  can  be 
moved  from  field  to 


field  when  necessary 
to  graze  on  food  that 
would  otherwise  be 
wasted  and  to  return 
fertility  to  the  soil  to  insure 
high  yields  in  future  crops. 


PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

230  Park  Aren  tic,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y . 

District  Offices:  New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Franciaco 
An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company ,  Inc. 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falla,  Ontario 


PAGE 


America’s  First 
Wire  Fence — 
Since  1883 


FENCE 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new  address  if  you  are  moving 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


0292}  16 


Heals  the  hurts  that  slash 


your  profits 

it  .  rryfiXT  6VCr  SO  cfllClCIltj 

rpHE  feeding  and  care  of  ^  </ healthy  udder  and  teats. 

1  don’t  overlook  the  vital  mP°^S-production  can  quickly  rob 
These  final  organs  in  theprocess  r  g  a  stoppage  or  even  the 
you  of  a  profit  if their  delate  dquickfy  care  for  the  slightest 

^sfStSblesu^ll,  develop  fast.  _ 

A  penetrating  application  designed 
for  tender  tissues 

BAG  BALM  is  an  ^tment  o^  STudder 

our  own  exclusive  proKSS  p“^elration  and  quick  healing  bring 

tha^Uort  and  cause  hgj  ^gexpensive;  W  10-ounce 

Pleasant  to  use-cannot  taust-^  ^  generg  stores.  Mailed  post- 

S^TdSerl  Fme  Cow  Book  sentonre^b _ _ 


A&V  \V 


Avoid  Imitations.  For  BAG  BALM  results, 
insist  on  BAG  BALM.  Take  no  chances  on 
substitutes,  some  of  which  contain  quick-drying 
and  harmful  Formalin.  For  delicate  healing  use 
BAG  BALM.  It  is  gentle  but  thorough. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


DETROIT'S 

-GREAT 

HOMELIKE 

HOTEL 


N  THE  VERY  HEART  OF  DETROIT 


TBE  TtHXER  is  thelieadquarters 
for  tourists  and  travelers.  De¬ 
lightfully  furnished,  homelike  at¬ 
mosphere.  Abundance  of  air  and 
sunshine,  large,  spacious  lobbies 
and  lounging  rooms.  Famous  for 
Our  restaurants. 


800 

ROOMS  WITH  BATH 
$0.50 

mad  and  njl 


Hotel  TULLER 

Facing  Grand  Circus  Park 

HAROLD  A.  SAGE,  Manager 

Latz  »**c- 


Iarmco  incot  iron  as** 

It  d«M  not  pa;  to  boy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  yen  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  yoa  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog-  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  49  Middletown,  O. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“/  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist .** 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids. 
Carriers  for  both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets  and  all  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior 
Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  taps  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City 


Bonded 

Commission 

Merchant 


Unnnv  guaranteed  flalilij*®  uptodate  Varieties, 
noney  PURE.  uamlas  Circular  Free  glv 
ing  Prices.  Edge  Water  Dahlia  Gardens,  R3,  Phelps, N.Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$500  Secures  52  Acres 
2  Cows,  2  Calves,  25  Hens 

Bull,  farm  tools,  etc.,  etc.  On  concrete  highway,  op¬ 
portunity  for  money-making  roadside  business.  On  good 
fishing  creek,  20  acres  tillage,  spring  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  40  Fruit  trees,  grapes,  berries.  See  pg  77  Strout’s 
catalog  pictures  splendid  9-room  2-story  house,  gas 
heat  and  light;  electricity  available,  running  spring 
water;  dandy  44-ft.  hip-roofed  barn,  garage.  Insurance 
$3000.  Catalog  price  $2000,  just  reduced  to  $1700  with 
$500  cash.  Quick  action  wins.  Write  today  catalog  1000 
bargains.  Free.  STBOTJT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  C3ty. 


Reviewing 

Milk  Prices 

March  Prices 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basin 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk  .. 

3.37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

1.90 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

-  2.06 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  .. 
Soft  Cheese 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

1.95 

1.75 

4 

Butter  and  , 

American  Cheese.  Based  on 

New  York 

City  Market 
Cheese. 

quotations  on  butter  and 

American 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  15,  1930 

the  Markets 

all  directions  and  sections.  As  a  result 
the  trade  had  to  face  enormous  accu¬ 
mulations  or  cut  the  price  to  a  point 
that  would  insure  distribution.  Conse¬ 
quently  prices  were  cut  to  the  bone. 
This  greatly  improved  the  outlets  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  eggs  moved  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels.  The  heavy  response 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  resulted 
in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  along  Greenwich  Street  and 
prices  gradually  recovered  from  the  31c 
level  that  the  best  marks  had  fallen  to. 
As  the  week  comes  to  a  close  nearby 
mediums  are  generally  selling  at  28c  to 
29c.  These  fair  to  average  marks  of 
nearbys  are  showing  some  accumu¬ 
lation  and  the  market  has  got  to  do 
well  next  week  to  hold  its  own. 


Butter  Firmer  and  Higher 

Mar.  7,  Feb.  28.  Mar.  8, 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra  - 36% -37  34%-35%  50'/2-5l 

Extra  (92  sc.)  -  36  -  -34%  50  - 

64-91  score  - - 29%-35%  30  -34  47  -49% 

Lower  Grades  - -  28  -29  28  -29%  46  -46% 

The  butter  market  during  the  week 
ending  March  8  was  about  as  different 
from  the  past  few  weeks  as  day  is 
from  night.  We  have  had  a  steadily 
improving  market  with  a  continued 
upward  trend  all  week  long.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  buyers  there  have  been 
a  number  of  new  interests  that  have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  market.  The 
improved  firmness  has  been  due  main¬ 
ly  to  the  more  confident  buying,  not 
only  by  local  dealers,  but  out  of  town 
operators.  Furthermore,  there  has  been 
considerable  speculative  buying  and 
Western  advices  have  been  firmer. 
There  are  two  very  important  factors 
at  work  in  the  West;  one  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  more  home  consumption 
out  there  and  secondly  the  make  is 
showing  some  shrinkage.  All  in  all, 
therefore,  the  week  has  been  a  good 
one,  and  offered  a  real  contrast  to  the 
very  pessimistic  atmosphere  that  has 
existed  in  the  trade  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  The  situation  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  looks  good.  Buyers  have  followed 
the  price  advance  without  any  com¬ 
plaint,  which  is  held  to  reflect  good 
consumptive  demand.  What  the  market 
will  do  on  Monday  the  10th  when  next 
week’s  trading  opens  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  look  for  the  market  to  hold 
about  the  present  level  for  the  trade 
is  anxious  to  work  off  the  burdensome 
storage  supplies.  In  the  four  largest 
cities  our  holdings  are  over  three  times 
what  they  were  at  the  same  ;time  last 
year. 


Cheese  Market  Holds  Gains 

Mar.  7,  Feb.  28,  Mar.  8, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ I8%-  I8%-  23%-25 

Fresh  Average _ 

Held  Fancy _  24  -26  24  -26  27%-29 

Held  Average  _  23  - 


Trade  has  been  good  all  week  and 
the  market  comes  to  a  close  on  the  8th 
steady.  Many  operators  were  waiting 
to  hear  what  the  Wisconsin  markets 
were  doing  before  anticipating  next 
week’s  business.  Unfortunately  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Wisconsin  markets  were 
not  available  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  so  we  will  have  to  wait  for  them 
until  next  week.  Wisconsin  may 
weaken  our  market  if  they  do  any 
more  price  cutting. 

Although  the  official  prices  have  not 
changed  from  last  week,  the  market 
on  New  York  State  fresh  flats,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  was  last  week.  In  a  small 
way  here  and  there  premiums  have 
been  paid  for  gilt  edge  stock  particu¬ 
larly  white. 

Flood  of  Eggs  Cuts  Prices;  Good 
Demand  Avoids  Chaos 


Mar.  7, 

Feb.  28,  Mar.  8, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930  1929 

Hennery 

32  - 

33  -  43  -44 

Selected  Extras  - 

.  29%-29 

31  -  43  - 

Average  Extras . 

..  28%. 29 

29% -30  42  - 

Extra  Firsts  . . 

-29  40  - 

Firsts  . -  - 

Undergrades  - 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  - - 

-  30  -31 

3I%- 32%  44%. 45 

Gathered  . . 

-  -  -28% 

30  -30%  43%. 44 

The  week  ending  March  8  has  been 
one  of  the  worst  the  egg  trade  has  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  long,  long  time.  It 
seemed  that  eggs  just  poured  in  from 


Leghorn  Fowls  Selling  Best 


Mar.  7, 

Feb.  28, 

Mar.  8, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored  _ 

33-34 

-35 

-33 

Leghorn  _ 

- -34 

-35 

-33 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

23-35 

28-32 

32-36 

Leghorn _ 

_  23-35 

28-32 

32-36 

BROILEBS 

Colored  _ 

25-45 

36-42 

38-47 

Leghorn  . 

37-40 

-37 

42-45 

DLD  ROOSTERS  .. 

.  _  -19 

-19 

CAPONS  . 

37-40 

35-42 

35-42 

FUR  KEYS  . 

_  30-42 

30-42 

25-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .. 

..  .  .  24-25 

24-26 

28-30 

GEESE  _ 

-18 

•  18 

20-22 

As  a  general  run  Leghorn  fowls  have 
been  getting  the  most  attention  this 
week,  having  a  steady  call.  Heavy  col¬ 
ored  stock  is  barely  able  to  hold  up  to 
the  prices  given.  The  demand  for  broil¬ 
ers  as  a  whole  has  been  quiet,  and  as 
a  whole  is  considered  to  be  showing  an 
easier  tendency.  Fancy  Rock  broilers 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  their  price.  A  lot  of  Reds  have 
been  disposed  of  at  25c.  Most  Leghorns 
outsold  Reds. 

I,  Readers  of  the  market  page  in  the 
March  1  issue  will  recall  the  special 
Jewish  holidays  that  will  soon  be  here. 
On  March  14  Purim  will  be  celebrated, 
at  which  time  fancy  fowls  and  hen 
turkeys  will  be  in  demand.  Those  who 
are  going  to  try  to  dispose  of  stock  at 
this  market  should  have  their  produce 
in  the  market  not  earlier  than  Tuesday 
morning  and  not  later  than  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  March  11-12. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (May)  - 

Corn  (May)  - 

Oats  (May)  - 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  - 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  _ 

Oats.  No.  2  - 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  _ _ _ 

Sp’g  Bran  _ 

H’d  Bran  _ 

Standard  Mids  - 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

Flour  Mids  - . - 

Red  Dog  - - - 

Wh.  Hominy  - . 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  _ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal  . 
Beet  Pulp  - - 


Mar.  7, 

Last 

Mar,  8. 

1930 

Week 

1929 

l.l  1% 

1.16% 

1.26% 

.83% 

.88% 

X9% 

.43% 

.44 

.49% 

1.32% 

1.34% 

1X6% 

.98'% 

1.01 

1.15 

.53 

.54 

.  60% 

ar.  1, 

Feb.  24, 

Mar.  2. 

1930 

1930 

1929 

34.00 

34.00 

38.00 

27.00 

27.50 

31X0 

29.00 

30.00 

34.00 

26.00 

27.00 

30.50 

32.00 

33.00 

38.50 

29.50 

29.50 

36.00 

31.00 

32.00 

38.00 

31.00 

32.00 

38.00 

31.00 

32.00 

38.00 

35.00 

.  35.00 

38.00 

34.00 

34.00 

41X0 

47.00 

48X0 

50.00 

35.50 

35.50 

60.00 

39.50 

39.50 

46X0 

41.50 

41-50 

50X0 

46.00 

47.00 

53.00 

42.50 

42.50 

57.50 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


Potatoes  Not  Selling  Well 

Potatoes  have  not  been  doing  well 
of  late.  Supplies  have  been  heavy  with 
very  few  from  up-state.  Goods  in  150 
lb.  sacks  have  been  bringing  $3.75  to 
$4  for  Maines;  $3.25  to  $3.60  for  States 
and  $4.25  to  $4.50  for  Long  Islands. 
Bulk  goods  from  Maine  have  been 
bringing  from  $4.50  to  $4.90;  for  up¬ 
state,  $3.90  to  $4.15  with  Long  Islands 
from  $4.00  to  $4.75,  all  per  180  lbs.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  the  potato  deal  is 
going  to  show  much  improvement. 
Here  it  is  March  8  and  things  are  very 
quiet.  Of  course,  if  some  unforseen 
change  were  to  occur  in  Florida’s  early 
crop  sections,  we  could  look  for  a 
change  on  old  crop  potatoes.  As  it  ap¬ 
pears  now,  however,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  wind  or  on  the  horizon  to  in¬ 
dicate  anything  of  an  improved  charac¬ 
ter. 


nto  every  body  by  fished 

is  built  unusual  durability  and 

convenience 


CHEVROLET 


LOOK  TO  THE 
BODY 


LOOK  TO  THE 
BODY 


AxL  Fisher  Bodies  are  of  wood- 
and-steel  construction — the  finest 
type  of  body  construction  known  to 
the  body  building  art.  Enormous 
resources  and  unequaled  facilities 
enable  Fisher  and  General  Motors 
to  build  bodies  of  superior  wood- 
and-steel  construction  for  motor 
cars  in  all  price  fields. 

The  framework  of  a  Fisher  Body  is 
of  selected  hardwood,  scientifically 
reinforced  with  powerful  steel 
braces  and  covered  with  strong 
steel  panels.  Fisher  Bodies  stand 
up  unusually  well  because  of  their 
structural  strength  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  owner  satisfaction  and 


motoring  comfort.  Fisher  offers 
in  addition  to  this  greater  dur¬ 
ability  many  features  of  con¬ 
venience.  One  of  these  is  the 
adjustable  front  seat  that  may  be 
adjusted  quickly  and  easily  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  individual 
driver.  Another,  is  the  Fisher 
non  -  glare  vision  and  ventilating 
windshield  which  reduces  the 


annoying  reflections  of  windshield 
glare,  permits  unobstructed  vision 
through  a  single  pane  of  plate 
glass,  and  allows  at  the  same  time 
a  thorough  and  scientific  venti¬ 
lation  of  the  car.  It  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  as  desired  with  one  hand, 
even  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 

When  you  buy  a  General  Motors 
car,  you  make  sure  of  this  greater 
durability  and  convenience.  Natu¬ 
rally,  too,  Fisher  Bodies  give  added 
value  and  more  pronounced  leader¬ 
ship  to  General  Motors  cars,  which 
are  the  only  cars  offering  to  the 
motor  car  buyer  the  important 
advantages  of  Body  by  Fisher. 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 


l-V'-.v 


When  Twilight  Comes 


When  twilight  comes,  thousands  of  farm  homes 
and  buildings  are  lighted — lighted  at  the  touch 
of  a  button — lighted  by  electricity,  which  is 
cleaner,  cheaper,  safer,  and  infinitely  more 
convenient  than  the  old  methods.  IF  To  be 
certain  of  the  most  economical  and 
trouble-free  electric  service,  install  the 
G-E  Wiring  System  and  use  G-E  Mazda 
lamps  on  your  farm.  II  Electricity  is 


bringing  new  profit  to  farms.  The  application  of 
G-E  motors  does  swiftly  and  cheaply  hundreds 
of  the  old,  slow,  and  tiring  farm  jobs.  And 
in  the  farm  home,  electricity  cooks,  cleans, 
washes,  irons,  and  refrigerates.  IF  If  you  are 
located  on  or  near  an  electric  power  line, 
ask  the  power  company  for  complete 
information  concerning  the  possible 
uses  of  electricity  on  your  farm. 


Tune  in  on  the  General  Electric  Special  Weekly  Farm 
Program  on  WGY  ( Schenectady ).  In  addition,  join  us  in  the 
"General  Electric  Hour ”  broadcast  every  Saturday  at  9  P.  Af. 
Eastern  Standard  Time ,  on  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network. 


Good  lighting  in  the  kitchen 
eaves  time  and  eyesight 


Yard  lighting  makes  your  going 
easy  and  discourages  marauders 


Farm  tasks  are  more  quickly  and 
easily  done  under  good  light 


A  path  of  friendly  light  between 
house  and  barn 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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for  Economical  Transportation 


CHEVROLET 
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The  New 

Chevrolet  Six 

~more  for  your  money  than  ever  before 


Those  who  seek  the  utmost  in  motoring  satis¬ 
faction,  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all,  are  invited  to  see  and  drive  the 
new  Chevrolet  Six. 

For,  again,  Chevrolet  has  used  the  savings 
made  possible  by  its  great  volume  production 
to  build  a  smoother,  faster,  better  Six — a  Six 
that  is,  by  every  standard  of  comparison,  the 
Greatest  Chevrolet  in  Chevrolet  History! 

Not  only  does  this  new  car  retain  all  those 
basic  qualities  which  have  won  for  Chevrolet 
such  great  success  in  the  past — but,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  it  offers  scores  of  specific  improvements 
which  vitally  affect  performance,  comfort, 
safety  and  endurance. 

Lighter,  stronger  pistons,  with  bronze  bush¬ 
ings;  fully-enclosed,  internal-expanding 
brakes;  Delco-Lovejoy  hydraulic  shock  ab- 


y. 

sorbers,  both  front  and  rear;  sturdier  trans¬ 
mission;  heavier  rear  axle — these  are  typical 
of  the  engineering  advancements  found 
throughout  the  entire  design  of  the  car. 

The  new  Fisher  bodies  have  likewise  been 
made  better  in  every  way.  A  new  non-glare 
windshield,  in  all  closed  models,  makes  night 
driving  safer  and  more  pleasant.  Upholsteries 
are  richer  and  more  durable.  Seats  are  deeper 
and  wider.  A  new  instrument  panel  carries 
every  device  for  perfect  control  of  the  car — 
including  a  new  gasoline  gauge.  And  con¬ 
struction  throughout  is  stronger  and  sturdier. 

But  no  listing  of  features  can  give  you  any 
idea  of  the  extra  quality  and  value  provided 
in  the  new  Chevrolet.  You  must  see  and 
drive  this  finer  Six  to  learn  how  much  more 
it  gives  for  your  money.  Visit  your  Chevrolet 
dealer  today! 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


A  SIX  IN  THE  PRICE  RANGE  OF  THE  FOUR 


THE  extra  process  applied  to  soil  means  the  addition 
of  certain  elements  that  produce  prize-winning  crops. 


The  extra  process  applied  to  tires  means  the  addition  of 
Gum-Dipping,  which  doubles  the  flexing  life  of  the  tire, 
increases  mileage  and  provides  a  greater  degree  of  safety. 


The  size  of  crops  which  you  take  out  of  your  soil  will  be  in 
relation  to  the  extra  quality  of  the  seed,  the  fertilization 
and  cultivation  you  put  into  it. 


In  order  to  take  more  mileage  out  of  tires,  something  extra 
must  be  put  in.  Gum-Dipping ..  .the  extra  process  used 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires 
...saturates  and  insulates  every  fiber  of  every  thread  within 
the  individual  cord  with  live  rubber.  This  process  mini¬ 
mizes  friction  and  heat,  the  greatest  enemy  to  tire  life. 


TIRES  'TUBES  ■  BATTER  I ES  '  BRAKE  LI  N I NC 


Fertility  treatment  tests  made  on  corn  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Experiment  Station,  showed  that  in  plot  No.  1  where  a  specified  fertilizer 
was  applied,  the  time  from  planting  to  silking  was  reduced  by  25l/2  days  from 
that  of  plot  No.  2,  which  received  no  soil  treatment.  The  yield  was  increased 
from  an  average  of  11.6  bushels  to  68.8  bushels  per  acre. 

If  interested  in  further  details,  write  for  U.  S.  Government  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  a  Long  Life,"  which 
wilt  be  mailed  to  you  without  charge.  Address: 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,0. 

or,  Lo*  Angeles,  Calif.  —  or,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Listen  to 

"The  Voice  of  Firestone" 
Every  Monday  night 
broadcast  through  fifty 
stations  NBC  Network. 


Insist  upon  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires,  built  with  the  extra 
process,  and  assure  yourself  a  bumper  crop  of  extra  miles 
of  tire  service  at  no  additional  cost.  The  Firestone  dealer 

in  your  community  will  save  you  money 

and  serve  you  better! 


COPYRIGHT  1930 — THE  PIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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New  York  Farm  News 

League  Cancellation  Period  Over 


Cancellation  of  member- 
ship  contracts  were  filed  by  2,304 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  during 
the  annual  withdrawal  period  which 
ended  February  28. 

Under,  the  terms  of  the  League  con¬ 
tract  such  withdrawals  become  effec¬ 
tive  April  1.  However,  not  all  of  these 
members  will  leave  the  Association 
then,  for  many  will  file  reconsideration 
notices  before  that  date.  In  fact  a  num¬ 
ber  of  members  have  already  done  so. 


Tax  Officials  Meet  At 
Albany 

Last  week  more  than  two  thousand 
tax  officials  from  all  sections  of  New 
York  State  attended  a  three-day  con¬ 
ference  at  Albany.  A  problem  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  most  of  our 
listeners  was  discussed  when  facts 
were  presented  to  show  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-quarter  of  the  wealth  of 
the  State  in  the  form  of  real  estate, 
pays  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  taxes.  Certainly  no  one  can  fail  to 
admit  that  this  situation  is  unfair. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  has 
been  emphasizing  this  problem  for 
years  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
others  are  coming  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  it.  The  importance  of  the 
conference  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  Governor  Roosevelt  found  time 
in  his  busy  day  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing. 


National  Dairy  Products 
Buys  Kraft  Phenix  Cheese 

Announcement  was  recently  made 
that  the  Kraft  Phenix  Cheese  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  purchased  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Products  Corporation.  The 
Kraft  Phenix  Cheese  Corporation  man¬ 
ufactures  and  distributes  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products  through  what  is 
practically  a  nationwide  organization, 
while  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation  has  widespread  interests 
in  milk  and  dairy  products  extending 
over  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia.  Its  principal  subsidiaries  are 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Companies  and  the 
Breyer  and  General  Ice  Cream  Com¬ 
panies.  National  Dairy’s  annual  sales 
volume  is  now  estimated  at  about 
$300,000,000,  and  Kraft  Phenix’s  at 
about  $85,000,000. 


Water  Power  Bill  Reported 

A  water  power  bill  based  upon  the 
agreement  between  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  Republican  legislature 
some  time  ago,  has  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Rough¬ 
ly,  the  bill  appropriates  the  sum  of 
$200,000  and  creates  a  commission  of 
five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  plan  of 
water  power  development,  studying 
first  the  Governor’s  plan  of  state  de¬ 
velopment. 


State  Holstein  Directors 
Meet 

Action  of  considerable  importance  to 
Holstein  breeders  was  taken  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
New  York  State  Holstein  Association. 
The  raising  of  Holstein  calves  by  4-H 
Club  workers  was  encouraged  by  the 
allotment  of  $750.  for  prize  money. 
Professor  Harold  William  of  the  State 
College  is  chairman  of  the  junior  pro¬ 
ject  committee.  Professor  Browmell, 
chairman  of  the  scrub  bull  elimination 
contest,  was  given  authority  to  work 
out  details  of  this  work.  Professor  H. 
H.  Wing  is  planning  to  prepare  this 
year  a  history  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
breed  in  America.  For  several  years 
the  boys’  and  girls’  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  has  been  a  great  drawing 
card.  The  boys  and  girls  building  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association,  reported  a 


belief  that  the  boys’  and  girls’  building 
may  be  erected  for  this  year’s  fair. 

The  board  of  directors  instructed  the 
legislative  committee  to  work  for  ac¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cows 
into  the  State  that  have  not  passed  a 
satisfactory  blood  test  indicating  that 
they  are  free  from  contagious  abortion. 
Those  present  listened  to  interesting 
talks  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Commission  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  and  Mr.  Fred  Sexauer,  president 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association. 

.W  .  

Chicken  Thieves  Get  Jail 
Sentence 

USTICE  Morschauser  of  Dutchess 
County  recently  sent  Albert  Burnett, 
19,  and  Raymond  Dykeman,  17,  to  the 
county  jail  for  six  months  for  stealing 
chickens  from  the  farm  of  Sexton 
Landon  last  December. 

“In  all  my  experience  I  never  found 
a  surer  way  to  stop  crime  than  to  send 
a  criminal  to  jail,”  said  Justice  Morsc¬ 
hauser.  “It’s  the  only  way  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  of  stopping  crime — jail.” 


Grange  Lecturers’  School 

The  Grange  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  community  life  of  many 
farming  sections  and  the  lecturer’s 
program  holds,  or  should  hold,  the  cen¬ 
tral  place  in  Grange  meetings.  Granges 
whose  lecturers  attend  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  lecturers’  school  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  from  March  31  to  April  5,  will 
find  their  program  taking  on  new  life 
through  the  inspiration  received  at  the 
school.  If  your  Grange  has  not  already 
considered  sending  your  lecturer  to 
this  school,  why  not  bring  this  matter 
up  for  discussion  at  your  next  regular 
Grange  meeting? 


Doctor  Parran  New  State 
Health  Chief 

MR.  THOMAS  PARRAN,  Jr.  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health.  He  will  succeed 
Dr.  Matthias  Nicoll,  Jr.,  who  resigned 
to  become  head  of  the  Westchester 
County  Health  Department.  Dr.  Par¬ 
ran  has  been  acting  as  assistant  sur¬ 
geon  general  of  the  United  States  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  since  1926. 


Voter’s  Radio  Information 

THESE  weekly  programs  of  non-par¬ 
tisan  information  are  provided  by  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  over 
W  E  A  F,  New  York  City  at  7  to  7 :30 
P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

March  18.  The  Citizen  and  the  Law  Mak¬ 
er  :  Rev.  Hugh  Shields,  member, 
Connecticut  State  Legislature. 
Mrs.  Marcus  Tracy,  former  Leg¬ 
islative  Representative  of  the 
New  York  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

March  25.  The  Citizen  and  the  Law 
Breaker:  Mrs.  John  Y.  Huber, 
an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Fath¬ 
er  Spence  Burton,  Superior  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


Getting  Rid  of  Unsafe  Gars 

WHILE  representatives  of  many  na¬ 
tions  are  discussing  the  reduction 
of  armament  in  order  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  safety  of  both 
pedestrians  and  motor  car  drivers  in  this 
country  is  receiving  some  attention 
through  a  plan  to  scrap  400,000  rattle¬ 
trap,  sed-up  cars  which  are  a  menace  to 
all  users  of  the  highway.  This  plan  is  a 
part  of  the  national  highway  safety  plan 
ndertaken  by  various  companies  in  the 
automobile  industry  and  announced  by 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Your  interest  in 
a  chick  feed  is  the  profit 
you  draw  from  it  .  .  . 

This  puts  your  feed  purchases  on  the  cold¬ 
blooded  business  basis  of  results. 

By  achieving  results  for  the  feeder  this 
organization  continues  to  grow.  And  that 
is  also  the  reason  why  our  feeds  have  won 
the  confidence  of  increasing  thousands  of 
breeders  and  feeders. 

Park  &  Pollard  feeders  get  maximum  re¬ 
turns  from  the  money  invested  in  feeds. 

You,  too,  can  feed  Park  &  Pollard  Chick 
Starter  and  Chick  Scratch  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  it  will  develop  your  chicks 
into  profitable  birds — make  money  for  you! 

£>Park  ^Pollard  G> 


131  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mill  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  *  Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk-Maid  24%  •  Bet-R- 
Milk  20%  *  Herd-Helth  16%  *  Milkade  Calf  Meal-  —Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  *  Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  *  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


this  authoritative 
booh,  on  spraying 


EVERY  fruit  grower  should  have 
this  valuable  little  hand  book  of 
spraying'and  dusting.  Third  edition 
revised  and  brought  up-to-date. 

"Bell  Mine”  Rotary  Kiln  Lime  is  pure, 
high-calcium  lime  for  spraying.  It  covers 
well,  sticks  close  and  will  not  clog  noz¬ 
zles.  Endorsed  by  leading  horticulturists. 


BelT'Mine 

Rotary  Kiln 

PULVERIZED 

LIME 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  Spray  handbook  to: 


Name 


Address 


& 


latue 

over 


MINERAL*, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Are.,  Pittshargh.  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


(298)  22 
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GIVE  REAL  STUDY  TO  THE 
SELECTION  OF  FENCE 


Today  the  successful  farmer  overlooks  00  detail 
that  will  enable  him  to  profit  through  the  scientific 
control  of  crops  and  stock.  In  this  respect  he  finds 
fence  of  vital  importance  and  gives  real  study  to 
its  selection. 


Because  countless  farmers  have  given  real  study  to 
the  problem  of  selecting  fence — more  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  are 
in  use  than  any  other  make. 

Quality  alone  has  made  them  first  choice — the 
fact  that  through  years  and  years  of  hard  service 
they  have  proved  their  superiority  beyond  all 
question  of  doubt. 

Sturdily  constructed  of  the  finest  material  and 
heavily  2inc  insulated,  they  resist  corrosion  to  the 
utmost.  Easily  erected  over  uneven  ground  and 
made  in  varying  styles  to  meet  every  requirement. 

Near  you  is  one  of  our  dealers.  His  store  is  Fence 
Headquarters  and  he  will  render  every  assistance  in 
helping  you  select  the  type  of  fence  that  you  need. 

He  also  carries  either  the  Banner  or  Ideal  U-Shape 
Steel  Line  Posts  and  the  new  National  Expanding 
Anchor  Dirt  Set  End  and  Corner  Posts — the  best 
foundation  for  the  best  fence. 

C  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  in  the  following  T1 
Brands:  American,  Royal,  Anthony,  |Si 
Monitor,  National,  Prairie  and  U.  S.  JJ 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

— — — —  Subsidiary  oj  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ■  «—— — 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  30  Church  Street,  New  York 

Other  Sales  Offices :  Atlanta  Baltimore  Birmingham  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland 
Dallas  Denver  Detroit  Kansas  City  Memphis  Milwaukee  Minneapolis-St.  Pau  1 
Oklahoma  City  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Salt  Lake  City  St.  Louis  Wilkes-Barre  Worcester 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors;  U,  S.  SteelProductsCo.,  San  Francisco.Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu 
Export  Distributors:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York 


With  the  A .  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


A  Farm  Shop  Pays  Dividends 


By  W.  C.  Krueger 


EVERY  well-managed  farm  needs  a 
farm  shop.  It  need  not  be  a  separ¬ 
ate  building,  elaborately  equipped;  a 
comer  of  the  machine  shed  or  the  wood 
or  well  house  will  do.  The  main  require¬ 
ment  is  to  have  a  place  in  which  to 
take  care  of  the  many  repair  and  “fix¬ 
ing”  jobs  that  confront  us  on  the  farm. 
The  farm  shop  has  saved  many  a  trip 
to  town  for  repairs  or  new  parts,  saved 
valuable  time  in  the  rush  season,  saved 
the  price  of  replacements,  and  made 
easy  the  many  handiwork  jobs.  The 
farm-shop  holds  fond  memories  for 
many  a  grown-up  boy,  and  is  often 
the  lodestone  that  keeps  the  boys  in¬ 
terested  in  farming  and  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  affords  them  an  outlet  for  the 
ever-present  urge  to  make  something. 

The  old  adage  “A  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place,”  ap¬ 
plies  forcibly  to  this  shop.  Wall  racks 
should  support  the  tools,  and  supplies 
such  as  nails,  Screws,  and  bolts  be  kept 
sorted  and  stored  in  marked  containers. 

The  Power  Grinder  is  a  Shop 
Necessity 

Sharp  tools  are  essential  to  good 
work;  this  applies  equally  to  shop  tools 
and  farm  machinery.  Therefore,  a  tool 
grinder  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  shop 


Harvest  time  is  valuable  and  a  few 
such  instances  go  a  long  way  toward 
justifying  the  purchase  of  such  a  drill. 
Portable  farm  drills  can  be  mounted 
on  a  bench  stand  and  used  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  press  drill.  For  farm  work  the 
half-inch  drill  is  recommended.  This 
size  will  take  care  of  practically  all 
the  repair  and  farm  construction  jobs 
ordinarily  encountered.  In  place  of  the 
portable  electric  drill  one  can  substi¬ 
tute  a  blacksmith  post  drill  belted  to  a 
14  -horsepower  motor. 

A  Circular  Saw  Speeds  Carpenter 
Work 

A  power  saw  for  the  repair  shop  is 
a  most  convenient  tool.  Many  jobs 
that  depend  on  hand  sawing  of  lumber 
go  undone.  Anyone  can  rig  a  power 
saw  for  farm  shop  use.  A  strong  frame 
of  4  by  4-inch  lumber  will  give  ample 
support  for  the  saw  mandrel.  A  false 
top  is  hinged  at  one  end  and  lowered 
over  the  saw  so  that  the  saw  cuts  and 
projects  through  the  tilting  top.  By 
fastening  guides  to  the  table  a  simple, 
yet  effective,  means  is  provided  for 
accurate  ripping  or  cross-cutting.  With 
proper  adjustment  such  tedious  hand 
jobs  as  ripping  boards,  making  tenons 
for  mortises,  grooving,  and  cutting 


A  carborundum  or  emery  wheel  makes  tool  grinding  easy.  Where  electric 
current  is  available  it  will  turn  the  wheel  at  low  cost. 


equipment.  The  emery  or  carborundum 
wheel  has  largely  replaced  the  slow 
and  tiring  grindstone.  Bench  grinders 
for  belt  operation  by  motor  or  engine 
can  be  obtained  for  $7  to  $10.  A  port¬ 
able  electric  grinder  is  easily  made  by 
mounting  a  14  -horsepower  motor  and 
the  grinder  on  a  3-foot  piece  of  12-inch 
plank  and  belting  them  together.  If  the 
motor  has  no  sliding  base,  slotted  holes 
in  the  plank  will  permit  belt  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  25-foot  extension  cord  from 
motor  to  convenience  outlet  completes 
the  job.  A  M  -horsepower,  1800  r.  p.  m. 
motor  is  recommended,  6-inch  wheels 
on  the  grinder,  these  wheels  to  turn 
2600  r.  p.  m.  To  get  this  speed,  the 
motor  pulley  should  be  1.5  times  the 
diameter  of  the  grinder  pulley.  Electric 
drive  is  steady,  portable,  and  reduces 
vibration. 

A  Drill  Facilitates  Farm  Repairs 

General  repair  work  often  necessi¬ 
tates  drilling  holes  through  iron  and 
wood.  The  portable  farm  drill  has  no 
equal  for  this  job.  When  machine  parts 
break  they  can  be  bolted  together 
again  on  the  job  without  disassembling 
the  machine,  because  the  drill  can  be 
taken  to  the  job  instead  of  the  job  to 
the  drill,  as  is  the  usual  practice.  Often 
this  means  saving  a  trip  to  town  for 
new  parts  and  the  removal  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  those  parts  on  the  machine. 


angles  in  timbers  and  boards  become 
easy. 

One  enterprising  New  Jersey  farmer 
used  an  emery  wheel  frame.  and  mount¬ 
ed  the  saw  in  place  of  the  stone.  An 
ordinary  window  transom  bar  and 
thumbscrew  were  used  for  adjusting 
the  tilting  top  to  any  position.  A  12- 
inch  saw  and  a  half -horsepower  motor 
make  a  very  neat  combination.  A  larger 
motor,  of  course,  would  permit  faster 
work.  The  motor  pulley  should  be  large 
enough  to  drive  the  saw  at  a  peripheral 
speed  of  10,000  feet  a  minute.  The  r. 
p.  m.  of  the  saw  is  obtained  by  dividing 
this  figure  by  the  circumference  of  the 
saw  in  feet. 

A  Forge  is  Essential  to  a  Com¬ 
plete  Farm  Shop 

No  farm  shop  is  entirely  complete 
without  a  forge  and  forge  tools.  The 
handy  farmer  is  becoming  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  blacksmith 
and  machinist,  especially  with  the  pre- 
valent  conversion  of  blacksmith  shops 
into  garages.  In  some  sections  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  iron  work  and  horse-shoeing  done 
locally.  The  farm  forge  is  a  decided 
step  in  the  direction  of  repair  indepen¬ 
dence.  A  home-made  forge  can  be 
structed  of  masonry  or  concrete  at.  lit¬ 
tle  cost.  The  tuyere  iron  is  best  pur- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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chased.  Hand-operated  blowers  are  in¬ 
expensive  and  satisfactory  but  the 
motor-operated  blower  is  a  marked 
improvement  and  leaves  the  hands  free 
to  manipulate  the  fire  and  forge  stock. 

The  electric  drill,  soldering  iron,  and 
forge  blower,  like  the  grinder,  require 
very  little  current  and  so  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  possibilities  of  home  repair 
work.  The  man  who  keeps  his  farm 
equipment  in  repair  will  be  well  re¬ 
paid  in  terms  of  satisfaction,  smoother 
operation,  a  saving  in  repair  costs  and 
in  lower  machine  depreciation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  gain  in  time  otherwise 
lost  in  field  repairs  during  the  rush 
season. 

This  article  is  reprinted  through  the 
courtesy  of  New  Jersey  Agriculturist. 


Five  Year  Old  Battery  Needs 
Overhauling 

SEVERAL  subscribers  have  written 
us  about  putting  avid  or  fresh  elec¬ 
trolyte  in  farm  lighting  batteries  four 
or  five  years  old  and  which  have  a 
good  deal  of  sediment  and  will  not  hold 
a  charge  very  long.  Such  batteries  have 
about  reached  the  limit  of  their  useful 
life,  as  farm  light  batteries  are  or¬ 
dinarily  taken  care  of,  and  it  is  usually 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  clean 
them  out  and  put  in  fresh  electrolyte 
unless  they  are  overhauled  and  put  in 
good  shape  otherwise.  If  the  battery 
has  had  good  care,  often  several  years 
more  service  may  be  secured  by  putting 
in  new  positive  plates,  new  separators, 
and  new  electrolyte.  Many  times  the 
negative  plates  also  may  be  in  bad 
shape  and  new  batteries  may  be  the 
only  solution.  The  owner  should  have 
the  batteries  examined  and  tested  by  a 
competent  battery  man  before  doing 
any  overhauling,  otherwise  it  may 
all  be  wasted. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Eighty-nine  industries  in  New  York 
use  white  pine  lumber.  They  range 
all  the  way  from  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  airplanes  to  wheelbarrows 
and  window-frames. 


All  lightning  rods  should  be  at  least 
six  feet  away  from  electric  wires  and 
conduits  to  prevent  side-flashing.  This 
also  includes  any  metal  connected 
to  the  rods  and  radio  lead-ins. 


A  Short  History  of  Spraying 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
Niagara  County  in  New  York  State. 
Since  that  time  various  other  arseni¬ 
cal  compounds  have  been  developed, 
including  lead  arsenate  paste  introduc¬ 
ed  about  1892,  arsenite  of  lime,  arse- 
nite  of  zinc,  sodium  arsenate  and  mag¬ 
nesium  arsenate.  A  few  poisons  have 
also  been  developed  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  arsenic  such  as  hellebore  which  is 
commonly  recommended  on  fruits  that 
are  ready  to  be  harvested. 

Tobacco  extracts  are  widely  used  at 
present  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  as  early  as  1763  it  was  reported 
that  a  solution  made  of  finely  ground 
tobacco  would  kill  plant  lice.  In  1885 
a  commercial  extract  was  first  put  on 
the  market. 

As  early  as  1763  it  was  noted  that 
certain  oils  would  kill  insects  but  that 
great  care  had  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  A  mixture  of  kerosene,  soap 
and  water  was  used  against  the  cur¬ 
rant  worm  in  New  Jersey  in  1868. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  various 
developments  in  the  way  of  lubricating 
oil  emulsions  and  miscible  oils  which 
can  be  readily  mixed  with  water. 

In  1921  what  might  be  termed  a 
more  startling  development  took  place 
when  airplanes  were  used  for  dusting 
forest  trees  in  Ohio.  In  1925  over  50,- 
000  acres  of  cotton  were  dusted  for 
bollweevil  from  an  airplane.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  tell  what  develop¬ 
ments  are  in  store  for  us  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  developments  will  come. 
Every  new  pest  that  gains  entrance  in¬ 
to  the  country  requires  different  con¬ 
trol  methods  and  we  are  optimists 
enough  to  believe  that  our  scientists 
will  be  able  to  develop  insecticides  and 
control  methods  to  meet  the  situation. 


Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Gasoline 


He  knows  his  Socony 


THIS  farmer,  like  thousands  of  others 
in  NewYorkandNew England, knows 
that  Socony  products  are  best  in  a 
score  of  places  on  the  farm.  He  knows,  for 
instance,  that: 

Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl 
starts  tractors  and  other  equipment  more 
quickly,  and  is  a  more  economical  fuel  in 
the  long  run. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  preserves  harness 
and  leather.  It  is  pure  mineral  oil  and  can¬ 
not  turn  rancid.  Since  it  contains  no  acid,  it 
does  not  destroy  the  stitching.  It  pehetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is  a 
quick-acting  oil  adapted  to  close-fitting 


bearings.  It  is  free  from  gum,  and  is  anti¬ 
rust  and  anti-corrosive. 

Socony  Disinfectant  for  barns  and 
stables  destroys  disease  germs  and  is  more 
than  twice  as  strong  as  pure  carbolic  acid. 
Yet  it  is  non-poisonous,  non-corrosive,  and 
non -caustic  in  all  dilutions  necessary  to 
insure  complete  disinfection. 

In  addition,  you’ll  find  it  pays  to  put  the 
following  Socony  products  to  work  for  you: 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil . . .  Socony  Household 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and 
Oil  Engines)  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  and 
Aircraft  Oil  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  . 
Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony 
909 A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords, 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

an  all  MEAD  Bicycles 

New  RANGER  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 
direct  from  our  factory.  Astonishing  new  prices 
and  terms.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  them. 
RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  to  ride  and  exhibit 
sample.  Save  biff  money.  Many  models,  styles. 

wheels,  lamps,  horns,  equipment  at 
I  J.Ev&  half  usual  prices.  Easy  Payments, 
Jk  Write  for  our  marvelous  pricesand  terms. 


Yfoari  CYCLE  C0MPAMY 
DlvCUl  mn  j2»5cmcAfio 


Write  u* 
today  for 
free  catalog 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sayt 

"I  eaw  it  in  American  Ar:''i'■z1t••rist.,, 
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These  pullets  are  part  of  the  Sock  that  F.  E.  Lewis,  of  Nankin,  Ohio,  saved  out  of  the  1975  chicks  he  raised  last 
spring.  Figured  at  a  dollar  apiece,  the  987  are  worth  $987.  He  sold  the  roosters  for  $508.95.  Roosters  and  pullets 
both  add  up  to  $1495.95.  They  cost  him  $553.21.  That’s  figuring  feed,  heat,  cost  of  the  chicks,  cost  of  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min,  cost  of  everything  at  10  weeks.  Subtracting  this  $553.21  from  $1495.95  leaves  him  $942.74  net 
pro£t  He  gave  these  chicks  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  regularly  from  the  day  they  were  old  enough  to  eat . 


1975  chicks  lived . . . 

25  died 


POULTRYMAN  F.  E.  Lewis,  of  Nankin, 
Ohio,  had  2000  chicks  just  out  of  the  shell 
on  April  9  of  last  spring.  Ten  weeks  later 
he  still  had  1975  of  them  . . .  alive  . . .  healthy 
.  .  .  past  the  danger  age.  He  had  raised  all 
but  25  of  those  2000  chicks. 

He  had  raised  more  than  98%  of  this  big 
brood  while  many  poultrymen  were  raising 
only  60%  and  less. 

These  chicks  were  fed  a  good  starting 
ration,  supplied  with  fresh  water,  handled 
carefully  . . .  and  one  thing  more  in  addition 
to  feed  and  care.  They  received  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min  regularly  from  the  time 
they  were  old  enough  to  eat. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  contains  a 


full  supply  of  minerals  which  are  essential 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  feathers.  Ijt  contains 
tonics  to  promote  appetite,  keeps  chicks 
hungry  and  hearty,  which  enables  them  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  disease.  Pan-a-min 
chicks  live  where  others  are  dying.  They 
grow  and  develop  into  quick  profit.  (See 
profit  figures  above  the  picture.) 

Take  your  chicks  through  the  doubtful 
weeks  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  this 
spring.  Shield  them  from  sickness  and  bad 
weather.  It’ll  cost  you  only  a  penny  a  chick 
for  ten  weeks.  It’ll  pay  you  profit  in  lives 
saved  . . .  whether  you  are  raising  two  thou¬ 
sand  or  two  hundred. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


% 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 


A  CONDITIONER  AND  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 


BABY  €}  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 

50  100  500 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns _ 

_ $6.00 

$1 1.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns. 

....  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . . . . . 

....  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks.. . . . . 

6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds _ 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

_..  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50- 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

from 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv., Cleveland, 0. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

From  Healthy,  High  Egg  Record  Free  Range  Flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  S.C. 
and  R.C.  Reds.  Black  Minorcas,  White,  Silver  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Giants, 
Sussex  and  Hamburgs. 

Prices  Reasonable  Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY, 

Est.  1906  Box  6,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for 
r«r.r»s  100%  lire  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

MS.  E»  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


u  years  successful  building  has  given 
ns  unusual  quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi- 
7  greed  males  and  imported  high  pro¬ 
duction'  breeders  insure  outstanding  chicks.  Our 
business  has  been  built  on  pleased  customers  and 
satisfied  home  trade.  An  order  this  year  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio 


- SINGLE  COMB- - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OwwU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  & 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Clover  Leaf  Chicks 

Buy  your  S.C.  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  the 
largest  home  flock  hatchery  in  Northern  N.  Y.  Have  been 
in  business  12  years  and  always  bred  for  large  size, 
vitality  and  high  egg  producers.  Prices  April  $13.50 
per  100;  May  1st,  $12.50;  7th,  $11.50;  15th,  $10.50; 
22nd,  $9.50;  29th.  $9.00.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment.  Discount  of  50c 
per  100  on  orders  of  500  or  more. 

Clover  Leaf  Poultry  Farm,  La  FargevOIe,  N.  Y. 


Acme  Better  Quality 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B. Rocks,  R.I.Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 

Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  A  Denton,  Md. 

Member  Inter’l  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Famous  Tancred  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  From  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
egg  production.  $12.00  per  100. 

Special  Discount  on  S00  and  1000  Lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
1930  catalog  FREE. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  Coco  tamos.  Pa. 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  fUIV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Ulllik 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

JJLNACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Bex  No.  ISt,  Richfield,  Pa. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Feeding  the  Poultry  Flock 

“Would  you  please  tell  me  what  kinds 
of  feed  and  what  amount  to  feed  to  about 
200  white  leghorn  hens.  We  have  them 
housed  all  the  time  and  some  of  them  are 
dying  and  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause. 
Their  combs  are  bright  red.  They  just 
stand  around  for  a  day  or  two  and  die.” 
I.  S.,  Md. 

YOUR  200  Leghorn  hens  should  be 
given  the  four  kinds  of  feed,  listed 
below  besides  all  the  clean  water  or 
skimmilk  they  will  drink. 

(a)  A  dry  mixture  of  ground  grains 
usually  called  a  dry  mash.  You  may 
purchase  this  ready  mixed  or  you  may 
mix  your  own  mash.  Put  the  dry  mash 
into  troughs  or  hoppers  and  allow  the 
hens  to  eat  all  they  want  all  the  time. 
If  you  give  them  skimmilk  to  drink 
leave  the  dried  milk  out  of  the  mash. 
200  hens  will  drink  about  25  quarts  of 
milk  a  day. 

(b)  A  grain  mixture.  This  may  be 
equal  parts  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat, 
or  if  you  get  oats  that  weigh  40  pounds 
to  the  bushel  or  heavier  mix  200  pounds 
cracked  yellow  corn;  200  pounds  wheat; 
100  pounds  oats. 

For  your  200  hens  give  not  more 
than  4  quarts  in  the  morning  and  no 
more  until  about  an  hour  before  they 
go  to  roost.  Then  give  them  all  they 
will  eat.  That  will  probably  be  about 
12  quarts. 

(c)  Green  feed.  This  may  be  cab¬ 
bage,  lettuce,  carrots,  mangels,  sprout¬ 
ed  oats  or  any  green  stuff  from  a  gar¬ 
den  or  green-house.  Do  not  give  more 
than  8  or  9  pounds  for  the  200  hens 
daily.  They  would  eat  more,  but  it  is 
better  not  to  give  more. 

(d)  Oyster  shell,  or  crushed  lime¬ 
stone.  Put  it  in  a  box  or  hopper  and 
let  them  eat  all  they  want. 

There  must  be  some  disease  in  your 
flock  which  is  causing  the  deaths.  You 
should  call  a  veterinarian  to  examine 
them  or  write  the  Maryland  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Poultry  Department, 
College  Park,  Md.,  for  assistance  in 
determining  the  trouble.  L.  E.  Weaver. 


Facts  About  Battery 
Brooding 

A  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  N.  Y.  S. 
College  of  Agriculture  regarding  re¬ 
sults,  opinions  and  suggestions  on  bat¬ 
tery  brooding  brought  replies  from 
thirteen  state  poultry  departments. 
The  statements  below  are  from  the  re¬ 
plies. 

1.  All  agree  that  this  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  brooding  up  to  8  weeks 
or  possibly  10  weeks  for  light  breeds. 

2.  Battery  brooders  are  of  special 
value  to  the  broiler  producer,  and  to 
the  large  hatcheryman  as  storage 
brooders. 

3.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  teach 
chicks  to  go  to  a  brooder  stove  for 
beat  after  transfer  to  brooder  houses. 

4.  The  only  other  serious  difficulty 
mentioned  is  cannibalism.  Two  solu¬ 
tions  were  offered — semi-darkness  in 
the  brooders  with  light  on  feed  troughs; 
and  anti-pix,  a  commercial  product  to 
be  painted  on  the  birds. 

5.  There  are  two  types,  the  heated 
and  the  unheated.  But  few  stations 
have  used  both  types  or  seen  them  in 
use.  Opinions  varied  a  great  deal  on 
the  relative  value.  The  non-heated  type 
is  operated  in  a  heated  room. 

6.  Best  room  temperature  is  80-85°. 

7.  Room  temperature  is  difficult  to 
control.  Non-heated  type  not  suitable 
under  ordinary  conditions  beyond  8 
weeks. 

8.  Chicks  can  be  carried  2  weeks 
longer  in  heated  than  in  non-heated 
type. 

9.  Heating  element  is  better  than 
electric  bulbs. 

10.  Mortality  rate  is  low,  below  3% 
in  some  cases. 

11.  Growth  rate  of  chicks  is  equal  to 
those  in  colony  brooders  or  in  a  hot 
water  system. 

12.  Broilers  grow  to  ‘2  lbs.  very  satis- 
( Continued  or,  Page  26) 
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BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 


Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes.  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Aneonas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest,  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


Mine  of  Information  —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book— Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00 
This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding’  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years'  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  METHUEN,  MASS 


HILLPOT  CHICK  BOOK 

Containing  house  plans,  feed  schedules,  rearing  chart, 
breed  qualifications,  colored  pictures — a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  for  poultrymen.  Tells  about  the  famous 
Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  Breeds  and  how  others,  many  without 
previous  experience,  are  making  big  incomes  with  them. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 


n  jn  ftf  J||\|rr  hatched  by  the 

DAO  X  best,  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  ■  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Aneonas.  Black  Minorcas  $14.00  per  100; 
Barred,  White  Rocks,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $  1 7.00  per  100 ;  Giants 
$20.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100:  Light 
Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per 
100.  Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  Desk  H,  NI.JNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass'n. 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns . . 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  _ 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas-Barred  Rocks _ 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas _ 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians  . „ 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

..  $  6.50 

$12.75 

$60.00 

$1 18.00 

....  7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

128.00 

....  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

....  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

_..  9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

,d.  Heavy 

Mixed  $12.00  a 

hundred 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG— It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CH  I CKS- BREEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA, 


All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “From  103  chicks  I  raised 
98  to  maturity.”  We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders. 
Over  100  acres  in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very 
nicely.  Hatches  every  week 

in  the  year.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Neu>  circular  with  prices  is  free.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks _ 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed . . 6.25 

Light  Mixed . . 5.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 


50  100  500  1000 

..$6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 
..  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

14.00  67.50  130.00 

12.00  57.50  110.00 

9.00  45.00  85-00 

Prompt  shipment. 


Babv  Chirks  s.c.w.  leghorns 

““"I  WnlCKS  —BARRED  ROCKS 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 
breeding  back  of  every  chick.  100%  .safe 
delivery.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


■ — EIGENRAUCH 

RF.n  RANK 


_ _  RED  BANK 

19IH  year 


FARMS- 

NEW  JERSEY 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  shipment.  Every 
chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
May  delivery,  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

Write  tor  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept,  so,  RED  RANK,  N.  J.l 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

*/2c  less  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  JSLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sayt 
“I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.1* 


ButJ  ©*®I!#CfUClCi 


FAMOUS  STRAINS  AT  LOW  PRICES  j£JSg 

S.C.W.  Leghorns.  We  have  imported  fine  Barron  Birds  with  Pedigrees  of  285  to  314  direct 
from  England.  All  of  our  flocks  are  hardy  free  range  birds  and  produce  fine  healthy  chicks 
that  will  become  a  profitable  investment  to  you.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  chicks  from 
Pure  Bred  Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes. 

FREE  CATALOG  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  gives  full  details  and  low  prices  of  our  fine 
Pure  Bred  chicks.  Write  today. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER, 


BOX  40, 


ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as—Tancred,  Ferris.  Owen  Farms, Daniels. 
Thompson,  Martin  Shepard  F ishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds ^ 
C,  9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  - 
tor  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits 

‘F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  " 


prepaid  Chicks 

Goodling’s  Suner  Quality  from  Selei 


The  Valley  Hatchery, 


100% 

LIVE 

_  ARRIVAL 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  In¬ 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100  '<  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $12.00  Barred  Rooks . $14.00 

S.  C.  Reds . . .  15.00  Assorted  Chicks....  9.00 

‘Ac  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

Rl,  BOX  I. 
RICHFIELD,  PA. 


\  Key  stone/ 

.a  ctn  CKS'/_ 

1910 


KEYSjSTCHEgyj 

\  RlCHFlUD  -  p* 


Day-Old  Chicks 

_ ALSO 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FRO  M 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery, 


BOX  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


high  grade  chicks 

Immediate  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

wL  ’J“cks-  R-  I-  Reds,  Aneonas .  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp .  17.00  82.50  160 

7®s“rte jh  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
eacn,  $30  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
Quacks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Live 
ueuvery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
orcular.  io%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  ueebr0tVn.y. 


Huber  s  Reliable  Chicks 


10  P-vm  0N  ORDERS  BOOKED  BEFORE  MARCH  15th  WE  GIVE 

•  VC  V_H1ICK8  10  CHICKS  FREE  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — WE  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding 
stock  of  highest  quality  of  20  years  of  careful  development.  Special  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish — Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices 
reasonable.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  or¬ 
der  of  $10.00  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  HIGH  ST.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


© 


Schw^ler'sTHOR-OkRED^ 


7 1  ’HEY  LIVE  because  chef  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
**  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  axe 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R-  L  Reds,  Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  1002  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
'Member  International  Chick  Asm.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLEffS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  a  Y 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  4-1 1-18-25;  APRIL  1-8-15-22-29  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)..,  $7  $14  $67  $130 

Barred  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . . . .  $8  $15  $72  $140 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . . .... . .  $io  $20  $90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 
When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


BABY  CHICKS 

c  r  U/U-*  -  .  25  50  100  500  1000 

f-  c-  White  Leghorns....$4.00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.0 

Barred  Rocks - - 4.25  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.0 

o.  u.  Reds . . 4.25 - 


Buff  Orpingtons _  4.75 

White  Rocks . . .  4.75 

Mixed .  4.OO  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  0 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  delii 

M„nZanHee  k°rder  n°D  advertisemen 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield.  Ps 


7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

6.50 


14.00 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 


67.50 

77.50 

77.50 

57.50 


130.0 


From  finest  Production- 
Bred,  Blood-Tested,  Disease 
Free  stock  available. 

White  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Pride  o’ 
Niagara  Chicks  are  guaranteed  to 
Live.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 
Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Racsomville,N.Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — 10  extra  chicks  given  free 
with  each  hundred  provided  you  return  this  advertise¬ 
ment  with  your  order.  April  hatched  chicks:  Leghorn. 
White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black-$I4.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas-$I6.00  per  100.  White  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons- $18.00  per  100.  Jersey 
Giants,  Light  Brahmas-$20.00  per  100.  March,  $2.00 
more.  -May.  $2.00  less.  June  and  July,  $4.00  less.  Cus¬ 
tom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler  chicks-light, 
$10.00  per  100;  light  and  heavy,  $12.00;  all  heavy, 
$14.00.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now. 
Sent  C.O.D.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Postpaid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  ac¬ 
cording  to  age.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack, NJ.  Phone  1603 


(302)  26 
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4ft  IHB  “Raised  4,000  Reds  to  average  weight  of  2  lbs.,  at 

t  Z\V/  |®  eight  weeks,  at  feed  cost  of  14c  each — loss  less  than 
Jr  wKr  I m  2%” — that  is  typical  of  numerous  reports  on  this  truly 
'  -  HtTs  bh  wonderful  feed! 

IlCIV*  ,  Kt|  Beacon  Starting  Ration  is  COMPLETE  for  first  eight 
WS  weeks — all  needed  enzymes,  vita- 

w.lJ'  wbm  mins,  complete  minerals,  alfalfa 

III*  OB  ^eaf  meal>  dried  milk.  No  other  feed 

aIES  contains  Protozyme  and  concen- 

•  nLg  trated  cod  liver  oil  (Columbia  Uni- 

-  B  versity  patents).  Ideal  for  Battery 

"  or  Range  Brooding. 

HVf  m  BREEDERS!  Better  Fertility! 

nf  m  Vitamin  E  in  wheat  middlings, 

alfalfa  leaf  meal,  etc.,  all  contained  in  Beacon 
Breeders  Mash.  No  wonder  it  is  giving  8  to  10% 
better  fertility!  Fully  described  in  “Profitable  Poul¬ 
try  Management,”  100  pages.  FREE. 


Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


m 


Baby  ^2  Chicks 


PINE  TREE 


DEPENDABLE  CHICKS 
Plus  a  Square  Deal 

For  38  years,  longer  than  any  other  hatchery, 
we  have  been  shipping  dependable  chicks.  For 
25  years,  we  have  rigidly  culled  and  carefully 
mated  our  flocks.  Pine  Tree  standard,  strictly 
enforced,  assures  hatching  eggs  of”  superior 
Quality,  uniform  in  size  and  color  and  of  full 
standard  weight.  During  all  these  years,  we 
have  built  up  a  well-earned  reputation  for 
square  dealing.  This  is  your  assurance  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  de¬ 
liveries.  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Bocks,  Beds  and  White  Wyandottes; 
prices  moderate.  Bush  reservations  at  once. 

Write  for  38th  Annual  Catalog  and 
Price  List — Free 

PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Box  55  Stock  ton,  New  Jersey 
JOS.  D.  WILSON 
Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


Mr.  Chick  Raiser: 

Small  profits  are  usually  caused  by  dead  chicks,  slow 
uneven  growth,  undersize  stock  and  low  egg  production 
of  small  size  eggs.  Have  you  ever  had  this  trouble? 
You  can  avoid  this  trouble  and  make  bigger  profits  with 
Franklin  Chicks.  They  are  large  size  uniform  high 
vitality  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength,  bred  for  quick 
even  growth.  95%  livable  under  favorable  brooding  con¬ 
ditions.  We  specialize  in  High  Egg  Producing  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Bocks,  large  type  rugged  stock- 
quick  maturing — heavy  winter  layers  of  large  size  eggs. 
Write  at  once  for  free  book  and  get  the  facts  about 
Franklin  Chicks  with  20  years  successful  breeding  and 
hatching  experience  back  of  them,  the  kind  that  are 
sure  to  bring  you  a  good  profit. 

FRANKLIN  HATCHERY  CO.,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $  1 20 

SX.  White  &  Black  Leg.... .  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas.—  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers _ _ _  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers _  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings _  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chick*.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1001 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str . $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57. 5G  $110 

Barred  Bocks  &  Beds .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes _  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  •  1 10 

light  Mixed- - -  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  Illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Penna. 


9-11 

Feed 
Your 
Chicks 
PEARL  GRIT 

Right  at  the  start,  baby  chicks  need 
Pearl  Grit  No.  1.  The  pieces  are  the 
proper  size  and  shape.  Pearl  Grit 
supplies  mineral  required  for  bone 
growth.  It  averts  leg  weakness, 
rickets.  Builds  resistance  against 
diarrhea  and  other  chick  diseases. 
Has  no  odor  or  flavor  to  excite  over¬ 
eating  and  consequent  binding  or 
prolapsis  of  crop.  Contains  no  harm¬ 
ful  foreign  elements;  no  sharp  splin¬ 
ters  to  irritate  digestive  tract.  It’s 
safe,  wholesome— and  economical.  Obtain 
Pearl  Grit  No.  1  for  chicks — No.  2  for  half- 
grown  and  adult  birds — from  hatcheryman 
or  feed  dealer  at  once.  10-lb.  cartons  or 
100-lb.  bags. 

Write  for  free  book — today 

Get  all  the  facts.  They’re  explained  in  our 
valuable  book.  Find  out  how  Pearl  Grit 
increases  poultry  profits;  why  it  is  the  ideal 
mineral  feed  for  fowls  of  all 
ages.  Don’t  delay.  Startyour  FREE 
chicks  right  and  have  great- 
er  success.  This  astonishing 
book  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Mail  postal  or  letter  for  it 
now.  Pearl  GmtCorp.,  517 
Bridge  St-.JPiqua,  Ohio. 


WENE 

BLOOD-TESTED 


CHICKS 


d 


WENE 

State  Supervised 

Blood-Tested 

JHICKL 


GET  THOSE  EXTRA  CENTS  PER  DOZEN 
THAT  WE  BREED  INTO  EVERY  WENE 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

For  years  we  have  built  up  our  breeding  stock, 
using  only  carefully  selected  and  State  super¬ 
vised  mature  hens  of  4  lbs.  or  more.  Both 
males  and  females  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W. 
Diarrhea.  Wene  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks  pro¬ 
duce  record  numbers  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs 
that  bring  those  extra  profits.  SUPER  MAT¬ 
INGS  from  superior  Hen  Breeders  mated  to 
State  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  dams  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Immediate 
deliveries. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

10D  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Bocks  and  B.  L  Beds .  14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mix — $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix . $12.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Wene’s  Blood-Tested  Cross-Breeds  for 
Broilers  and  Roasters 

"Wyan-Rocks”  for  fancy  broilers  and  soft 
roasters;  quick  growth;  plump  breasts;  bright 
yellow  skins.  “Bram-Rocks”  for  heavy  roaster 
and  capon  production.  Straight  breeds.  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Wyandottes  of  splendid  quality  for 
both  egg  and  meat  production.  All  blood  tested. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Folder  aad  Prices  —  Today! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


{Continued  from  Page  24) 

factorily.  However,  one  station  states 
“attempts  to  grow  broilers  to  market 
age  have  not  been  entirely  successful 
to  date,  but  are  not  without  hope  for 
the  future.” 

13.  Other  suggestions  of  value  were 
that  moisture  conditions  in  the  room 
were  a  problem,  about  50%  humidity 
probably  is  best.  Use  newspapers  on 
the  trays  to  save  labor  in  cleaning. 
Cod  Liver  oil  must  be  used  of  course. 

14.  April  hatched  pullets  are  trans¬ 
ferred  directly  to  the  range.  All  capaci¬ 
ties  are  over-rated  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  Cut  50%  or  more.  All  mash 
rations  are  used  in  all  cases. 

15.  Use  a  dim  light  all  night. 


The  Six  Points  in  the  Grow 
Paying  Pullets  Campaign 

1.  Hatch  or  Buy  Chicks  Early 

(a)  Hatch  heavy  breeds  by  April  1st. 

(b)  Hatch  light  breeds  by  May  1st 
in  order  to  get  pullets  which  will  lay 
before  October  1st. 

2.  Start  With  Well-Bred  Chicks 

(a)  Have  chicks  from  certified, 
supervised  or  other  flocks  known  to 
produce  160  eggs  or  more. 

(b)  It  is  highly  desirable  that  they 
be  tested  for  white  Diarrhea. 

3.  Practice  Clean  Brooding 

(a)  Start  with  a  clean  house,  by 
first  scraping  and  sweeping  all  parts 
of  it  and  then  scrubbing  the  floor  with 
a  hot  lye  solution,  *4  lb.  of  household 
lye  O/i  can)  to  one  12-qt.  pail  of  hot 
water. 

(b)  Keep  the  litter  and  floor  of 
brooder  dry. 

(c)  Avoid  crowding;  allow  only  3 
chicks  for  each  square  foot  at  the 
start.  At  eight  weeks  each  pullet 
should  have  %  of  a  square  foot  space. 

(d)  Change  litter  every  10  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  weeks. 

(e)  Use  shavings  or  cut  straw  for 
litter. 

4.  Raise  Chickens  on  Clean  Ground 

(a)  Move  brooder  houses  to  clean 
ground;  i.  e.,  where  fowls  or  chicks 
have  not  ranged  for  at  least  two  years 
or  where  poultry  manure  has  been 
spread  within  this  time. 

(b)  If  clean  ground  is  not  available, 
let  chicks  out  on  ^-inch  mesh  wire 
platforms  suspended  one  foot  above 
the  ground.  (A  covering  of  concrete  or 
boards  is  desirable). 

5.  Follow  Clean  Feeding  Practices 

(a)  Feed  the  regular  Cornell  Chick 
Ration  when  home  mixed  ration  is 
used.  This  means  all  mash  feeding  to 
eight  weeks. 

(b)  Commercial  feeds  are  acceptable 
if  they  are  equivalent  to  the  Cornell 
Ration. 

(c)  Give  no  feed  in  the  litter  or  on 
the  ground.  Use  covered  or  reel  troughs 
or  hoppers. 

(d)  Mix  one  pint  of  cod  liver  oil  in 
every  100  pounds  of  feed  used. 

6.  Keep  the  Pullets  Growing 

(a)  Keep  grain  and  mash  in  hoppers 
constantly  before  birds  on  range. 

(b)  Separate  cockerels  from  pullets 
before  eight  weeks  if  possible. 

(c)  Control  mites  by  painting  perch¬ 
es  with  carbolineum  or  spraying  with 
Fyler  Red  Mite  Destroyer. 

(d)  Provide  ample  ventilation  by  re¬ 
moving  front  windows  and  using  rafter 
ventilation  in  colony  houses. 


Mix  two  pounds  of  finely  powdered 
tobacco  dust  with  ninety-eight  pounds 
of  dry  mash  to  control  roundworms  in 
poultry.  The  dust  should  be  fresh  and 
contain  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per 
cent  nicotine. 


Conducting  the  poultry  flock  as  a 
business,  keeping  and  studying  cost  of 
production  records,  together  with  wise 
management  and  feeding  will  lead  to 
an  increase  of  labor  income. 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BLOODTESTED  TRAPNESTED 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs.  Write  for  circular. 
RACHF.I.IF.R  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM,  GRAMPIAN,  PA 


Four  hundred  pounds  of  live  chickens 
need  as  much  air  as  a  1600  pound 
horse,  so  ventilation  in  the  hen  house 
is  as  necessary  as  in  the  bam. 


Easif  Payments 
on  Brown  Fence 


New  Catalog  shows  128  pages  of 
money  saving  bargains  in  Cop- 
per  Steel  Fencing,  also  Gates, 

Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Farm  and  Horn;  needs. 

Low,  Direct-from-Factory  Prices— 

Easy  Monthly  Payments. 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  for  catalog  today.  Read  why 
my  Copper  Steel  Fencing  lasts 
Twice  as  long.  Saves  HALF  your  , 
fence  money.  My  prices  lower- 
24  -  hoar  service  —  satisfaction 
guaranteed. -  Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  307 1  A  Clevelands  Ohio 


mi 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  contaminated  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire 
flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two- 
thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are  aware. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half  your 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember  that  in  every 
hatch  there  is  the  danger  of  some  in¬ 
fected  chicks — danger  of  diarrhea  in 
some  form  and  other  loose  bowel  and 
intestinal  troubles.  Don’t  let  a  few 
chicks  infect  your  entire  flock.  Give 
Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking  water 
for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t 
lo$e  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  Remarkable  Success 
in  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
Company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” 
— Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconfield, 
Iowa. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally  l 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
Lt  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
;an  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder- 
vorking  remedy  it  is  when  used  m  the 
Irinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  t>o 
fou  can  prove — as  thousands  have 
proven — that  it  will  reduce  your  losses 
md  double,  treble,  even  quadruple  your 
orofits.  Send  50c  for  a  package  ox 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  lar^e 
jox) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  an 
ivatch  results.  You’ll  find  you  wont 
ose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
oefore.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
io  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  tn 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
ised.  The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  toe 
eldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
[owa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walko  Tablets  are  sold  by  leading 
iruggists  and  poultry  supply  dealers. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  420, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain. 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _ 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds - 

Heavy  Mixed - - - - 

light  Mixed - 


per  100 
„  $12.00 
..  12.00 
„  14.00 

„  11.00 

9.00 


less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FIN^VbT  chicks 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years'  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Hin- 
orcas.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


$ 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO 
NEWARK  ,  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain 
S.C.W.  Leghorns  ... 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

—$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

...  8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

...  8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

.  5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.- 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _ 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  ... 

Assorted  Chicks* . . 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 


BARRED  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


A.  C.  JONES’ 

BABY  CHICKS 

All  Flocks  State  Supervised 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 

BABY  CHICKS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 


100% 

Arrival 

Guaranteed  50 

100 

500 

1000 

R.  C. 

Buff  Leghorns . . $6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

S.  C. 

Buff  &  Wh.  Leghorns...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Bd.  Rocks  and 

Reds . .  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Heavy 

Mixed  .. 

_ _ _ 6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

Light 

Mixed 

.  5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

85 

All  from 

free  range  flocks. 

Circular 

free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


QUALITY 

Cl 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _ $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red _ $14  per  100 

- $1 1  per  100 

_ $  9  per  100 

500  lots  Vgc  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  10 %  books  order. 

English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks _ _  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

500  tots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  de¬ 

livery  guaranteed.  Postage  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
FREE  CIRCULAR, 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM, 

N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.  Star  Route  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

No  Bluff  Chicks 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

BABY  12Ih-‘viM/xP.  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . . . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns—  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mix _  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mix _  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  Vic  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
eo  and  10c  each.  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May. 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool.Pa. 


CHICKS- 


t Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
fcLeghorns,  $11.00,  100;  S.  C. 

_  .  'Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks  & 

Reus,  $13.00,  100;  Mixed  $10,  100;  My  chix  are  from 
the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA 
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/  vmvis  wh/vj  riu/ 

It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are  or  where  you  live,  if  you  are  going  to  buy 
chicks  this  year,  we  want  you  to  enter  this  contest.  We  want  to  find  out  the 
reasons  why  chick  buyers  select  whatever  chicks  they  prefer  to  raise.  We  want 
to  stimulate  interest  in  making  more  profit  with  chicks.  You  may  win 
whether  you  buy  our  chicks  or  other  chicks.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  our 
chicks  to  enter  this  contest  and  win  the  big  cash  prizes! 

You  Must  Send  Your  Eivtiy 
at  Once  to  Enter  Contest" 

While  you  may  write  the  winning  letter  later  on,  we  must  have  your  entry  of 
once.  Send  your  name  and  address  immediately  upon  reading  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  we  will  send  you  full  details  telling  you  how  to  write  the  winning 
letter.  Get  busy  right  now — do  not  delay — mail  your  name  and  address  so  that 
we  can  enter  you  in  the  contest  immediately.  Later  will  be  too  late. 

Get  Our  Catalog'  on 
Mountain  Bred  Chick.*' 

^7^  Shipped  CO. D. 


s 


It  tells  shout  our  big,  heavy¬ 
weight  mountain  bred  Leg¬ 
horns.  Plymouth  Bocks,  Rhode 
Island  Beds,  Black  Minorcas. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons 
Chicks  rich  in  the  blood  of 
the  world’s  foremost  egg  lay¬ 
ing  contest  and  show  winning 
strains.  Farm  Service  chicks 
are  bred  to  make  more  money, 
and  our  catalog  gives  positive 
proof  they  pay  higher  profits. 


1  .Period  ; 


Get  your  chicks  before  you 
pay,  if  you  wish.  No  need  to 
tie  up  your  money  months 
ahead.  2  cents  per  chick 
books  your  order  and  assures 
you  of  delivery  when  wanted. 
Prompt,  courteous  handling 
of  your  correspondence;  help¬ 
ful  advice  on  how  to  raise 
your  chicks  successfully  and 
make  more  money  with  poul¬ 
try  FREE  at  all  times. 


s  _ I  PoultirTribune’s  Famous  Book 

|  TT(ZC!  “Starting  Chicks  Right”  | 

The  sensation  of  the  year — the  famous  book  which  is  considered  the  foremost  work  cm  chick 
raising  ever  published.  Simple  easily  understood  suggestions  which  should  mean  thousands  ™ 
of  dollars  to  poultry  raisers  this  year.  Free  to  every  customer  who  enters  our  contest. 

§  Send  Name  and  Address  /  § 

Win  the  big  cash  prizes — it  might  as  well  be  you  as  anyone  else— no  obligation — just 
send  your  name  and  address  now — we  will  enter  your  name  in  the  contest  and  send 
you  full  information  at  once.  Be  sure  to  state  which  breed  you  are  going  to  raise  this  year. 

FARM  SERVICE  COMPANY 

Route  500  Tyrone,  Pa. 

sfiiiumiiHiiiiiniiiiiimaiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiBiiiiiDiiinnni: 
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Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds. 
They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  b> 
our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  the  low  prices— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed— you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

S  C  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns:  Anconas  . - . . $7.00 

Barred  &  White  Rox;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas - 

Wh.  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Buff  Minorcas  - - 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns ;  Wh.  Minorcas  . - . . . — . 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed  $9  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  25c  each. 

C.  0.  D.  Shipments;  We  will  ship  "MARVEL"  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  If  you  prefer.  Get 
our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you'll  he  glad  to  keep. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

. $7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

.  .  8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

_  8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

.  9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

CfuckA.  C  O  D 


Send  $1.00  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 


PRICES 


. 


Postpaid. 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps 

Barred  White,  Partridge  &  Buff  Rocks . . — - 

Heavy ’mixed  $11.00  per  100.  Assorted  10c.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you. 

Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  199,  Leipsic,  O. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  $6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$1 10.00 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

and  will 

do  our 

best  to  please  you. 

Cooley  Chicks  ™]ity  &  CerHfied  BarTed- 


Wh. 

Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley.Frenchtown.N.J. 


BLACK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A. E. Hamp¬ 
ton.  Box  A.  Pittstown.  N.J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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KERR’S 

CHICKS 


A  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  laid  300  eggs 
in  the  Georgia  Contest  last  year. 
A  sister  laid  240  in  another  con¬ 
test.  The  blood  these  birds  carry 
permeates  our  special  matings 
Rhode  Island  Red  breeding 
flocks. 

A  single  egg  will  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  between  a  Kerr 
Chick  and  a  chick  with  an  un¬ 
known  ancestry.  40,000  of  our 
breeding  birds  tested  for  B.W.D. 

Buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks, 
that  represent  years  of  con¬ 
structive  breeding  for  heavy 
production  of  quality  eggs. 


Write  for 
chick  books 
and  prices. 
Sent  free 
upon  re¬ 
quest. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  IO,  Frenchtown,  N.  J* 

Paterson.  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Ml 


;  100 

500 

$12 

$57.50 

12 

57.50 

...  14 

67.50 

...  14 

67.50 

...  9 

42.50 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks . .  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R .  I.  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _ 9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  axe  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

A  Small  specialized  Breeding; 
Farm  with  2000  birds,  'I  ycko/T  strain, 
under  ceostani  superriskm.  offering  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  high-grade  Baby  Qndu. 
Quality,  vitality  guaranteed, 
catalog  and  price*. 

McArthur  bros. 

Route  I,  Lockport.N.Y 


ipciMsiu*,  oucruif  uxn- 

rade  Baby  Onci*. 

-tL  Send  for 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 


Per  100 

. . $11.50 

- -  12.00 

- - - 12.00 

- 13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp. - 14.00 

Light  Mixed  . . . — . . . .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11.50 

Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


English  White  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns  - 

Anconas  . . . 

Barred  Rocks — Reds 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modem  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s).. . $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  .....  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  _  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds  . ..2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  seleetcd  free-range  flocks.  1 00%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Also  Brooder  stoves  and  houses.  Catalog 
FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 
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Gluten 


All  wheat  used  in 
Occident  Flour  is 
thoroughly  washed 
and  scoured. 

Occident  is  milled 

briber 

from  the  choicest 
high-protein  wheat. 

Ui 

Every  car  of  wheat 
is  subjected  to  anal¬ 
ysis  in  a  modern 
laboratory. 


WHEAT  flour  contains  a  quality  known  as 
“gluten.”  Gluten  is  an  elastic  substance  which 
expands  with  the  gas  released  from  yeast  during  the 
break-baking  process.  This  quality  in  gluten  forms 
the  cellular  network  of  the  loaf  .  .  .  makes  the  bread 
“light”  and  palatable.  Occident  Flour  is  exceptionally 
high  in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  gluten — because 
it  is  milled  from  the  finest  high  protein  hard  wheat. 

Through  the  higher  quality  of  Occi¬ 
dent  you  obtain  finer  flavor,  lasting 
freshness  and  added  food  value  as  well. 

Occident  costs  more — and  is  worth  it! 


FRFF  We  shaU  u 

•  -fY-Clill  glorf  t0  sen& 

you  a  series  of  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  bread,  cake 
and  pastry  recipes. 
Please  address  our  Home 
Economics  Department. 


The  RUSSELL" MILLER.  MILLING  CO.  <Minnea.polis.<Aiinn. 


Sportswear  of  1930 


The  above  group  is  part  of  a  page  in 
our  new  Spring  Fashion  Magazine.  This 
book  contains  many  frocks  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  and,  too,  the  most  delightful 
versions  of  the  new  silhouette  for  after¬ 
noon  and  informal  evening  wear. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  send 
12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy, 
addressing  Fashion  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr 

90? 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  aa  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  seores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  84.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MotheriffTTW  atch 
Children’s  COLDS 

COMMON  head  colds  often  “settle”  in 
throat  and  chest  where  they  may  become 
dangerous.  Don’t  take  a  chance— at  the  first 
snifSerubon  Children’s  Musterole  once  every 
hour  for  five  hours. 

Children’s  Musterole  is  just  good  old  Mus¬ 
terole,  you  have  known  so  long,  in  milder  form. 

Working  like  the  trained  masseur,  this  fa¬ 
mous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  camphor,  men¬ 
thol  and  other  ingredients  brings  relief  natur¬ 
ally.  It  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  circu¬ 
lation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 

Keep  full  strength  Musterole  on  hand,  for 
adults  and  the  milder — Children’s  Musterole 
for  little  tots.  All  druggists. 

CHILDREN’S 


MIT.n 


American  Agriculturist,  March  15, 1930 

Use  Plenty  of  Salads 

Our  Bodies  Need  What  Salads  Can  Supply 


SALADS  are  needed  especially  in 
winter  and  spring  and  fortunate  it 
is  that  cabbage  can  be  had  so  bounti¬ 
fully,  for  cabbage  is  rich  in  many 
food  materials  that  we  need.  Selecting 
the  right  salad  for  a  meal  requires 
good  judgment,  for  it  is  easy  to  err 
by  having  a  salad  too  heavy  or  too 
sweet  or  too  something  else  for  the 
meal.  A  few  rules  about  salad  dress¬ 
ings  may  help  prevent  mistakes: 

1.  Use  simple  salads  with  simple 
dressings  for  meals  having  heavy 
meats  or  desserts.  2.  Potato  salad 
may  be  used  instead  of  hominy,  pota¬ 
toes,  rice  or  macaroni  at  a  meal.  3. 
Avoid  repeating  in  the  same  meal,  the 
main,  ingredient  of  the  salad.  4.  Sweet 
or  whipped  cream  salad  dressings 
should  be  served  with  fruit  salads  only. 
5.  Salads  having  a  single  ingredient, 
as  head  lettuce,  may  well  he  combined 
with  a  dressing  of  several  ingredients, 
as  Thousand  Island  dressing.  6.  A  salad 
of  many  ingredients  is  better  with  a 
plain  dressing. 


Little  Cooks  Get  Award 
Buttons 

IF  YOU  see  a  Little  Cook  wearing  a 
First  Year  Award  button,  then  that 
means  that  her  mother,  or  some  other 
grown  person  has  sent  us  a  letter  say¬ 
ing  that  her  little  girl  had  completed 
satisfactorily  aH  the  recipes  in  the 
first  twelve  lessons.  The  first  thing  to 
do,  of  course,  to  get  a  button  yourself 
is  to  check  over  the  recipes  to  see  that 
you  have  not  overlooked  doing  any. 
Then  if  any  have  been  overlooked,  or 
did  not  turn  out  just  right,  do  them 
as  fast  as  you  can.  After  that,  keep 
reminding  mother  or  Auntie  or  any 
grown  person  who  knows  what  you 


have  accomplished  that  you  can  have 
your  award  button  if  she  will  send  us 
the  necessary  statement  to  that  effect. 
For  it  really  means  something  to  earn 
one  of  the  award  buttons  which  any 
Little  Cook  will  be  proud  to  wear. 

And  don’t  forget  to  tell  your  friends 
that  they  too  can  earn  an  award  but¬ 
ton  by  doing  all  the  twelve  lessons. 
We  still  have  some  nice  Recipe  Scrap¬ 
books  for  Little  Cooks  at  25c  each. 
They  have  eleven  lessons  printed  in 
them  and  Lesson  Twelve  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  too.  Address  any  letters  to  Bet¬ 
ty,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Betty: 

My  daughter  has  done  all  the  first 
year’s  course  in  cooking  and  had  satis¬ 
factory  results.  And  now  she  is  entitled 
to  the  first  year  award  button  with 
Betty’s  picture  on  it. 

Mrs.  A.  EL,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty: 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  let  you  know 
ttiat  my  daughter,  Irma,  has  complet¬ 
ed  her  12  lessons  with  good  success  and 
she  certainly  has  enjoyed  making  your 
recipes,  for  they  are  so  good. 

Irma  is  very  handy  baking,  and  cook¬ 
ing,  as  she  made  her  own  birthday 
cake  when  she  was  5  years  old.  Now 
she  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  cook,  so  her 
daddy  says,  after  having  so  many  nice 
recipes  to  use.  She  will  be  looking  for 
her  reward  button  with  your  picture 
soon  now. 

Mrs.  W.  R.,  N.  Y. 


Lettuce  leaves  which  are  too  large 
or  flat  to  make  an  attractive  salad  may 
be  shredded.  Just  before  serving  the 
salad,  roll  each  leaf  in  a  firm  roll  and 
shred  it  crosswise  with  scissors. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Excellent  Spring  Styles 


Dress  pattern  No.  3312 
with  its  shirred  girdle,  gent¬ 
ly  flaring  skirt  and  becom¬ 
ing  scarf  collar  is  excellent 
for  most  figures.  Crepe  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  or  the  new  printed 
silks  would  be  ideal  for  in¬ 
terpreting  this  design.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust.  Size  36  requires 
4%  yards  of  39-inch  mater¬ 
ial.  Pattern  price  13e. 


Girl’s  dress  pattern  No. 
3315  is  the  personification  of 
sweet  simplicity  as  is  right 
for  a  young  girl’s  dress.  The 
wool  crepes,  silk  crepes,  lin¬ 
ens  and,  thicker  cotton* ma¬ 
terials  would  be  well  suited 
for  this  design  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  general  daytime 
wear.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  8,  10,  12  years.  Size  8 
requires  2  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  y2  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting  and  2% 
yards  of  %  inch  ribbon  for 
bow  and  binding.  Pattern 
price  13c. 


Dress  pattern  No.  3303  is  a 
charming  adaptation  of  the 
coat  dress  idea  using  also  the 
wrap-around  effect  in  its 
front  closing.  Nothing  is 
smarter  this  season  than  the 
tweed  mixtures  for  general- 
wear  dresses  and  this  pattern 
is  especially  well  designed  for 
such  fabric.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  32- 
inch  dark  contrasting ,  and  % 
yard  of  21-inch  light  contrast¬ 
ing  material.  Pattern  price 
13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  spring  fashion 
catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  GENIUS  OF  MAYTAG 


Presents  a „ . „  „ 


WASHER 


f/ttlltiuti 


The  NEW 
Roller  Water 
Remover 


The  NEW  quiet, 
lifetime. 

Oil-packed  Drive 


The  NEW 
one-piece. 

Cast-aluminum  Tub 


FREE  FOR  A  WEEK’S  WASHING 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer  for  a  NEW  Maytag 
equipped  with  either  an  Electric  Motor  or  gasoline  Multi-Motor. 
If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Divided  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 


for  Farm  Homes  with 
or  without  Electricity 

The  NEW  Maytag  surpasses  all  other 
Maytag  achievements  as.  definitely  as 
previous  Maytags  have  blazed  the  trail  of 
washer  development.  The  NEW  Maytag 
is  the  result  of  unmatched  Maytag  resources 
and  equipment . . .  product  of  the  skill  and 
science  of  the  world’s  finest  washer  crafts¬ 
men.  The  NEW  Maytag  is  made  in 
the  world’s  largest  washer  factory.  The 
NEW  Maytag  is  a  $4,500,000  product. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  a  washer  is 
equipped  with  a  NEW  one-piece,  cast-alumi¬ 
num  tub. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  Maytag  offers 
a  NEW  Roller  Water  Remover  with  en¬ 
closed  positive-action,  automatic  drain. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  Maytag  presents 
a  NEW,  quiet,  lifetime,  oil-packed  drive 
with  handy  NEW  auto-type  shift-lever. 

These  and  other  features  give  the  latest 
Maytag  triumph  new  results — new  con¬ 
venience,  new  washing  ability.  You  must 
wash  with  the  NEW  Maytag  to  appreci¬ 
ate  it. 


Aluminum  Power  Chum  and  Power  M eat 
Grinder  Attachments  are  also  available 
with  the  Maytag  as  extra  equipment. 


The  Gasoline 
Multi-Motor 

This  Maytag  engine 
is  interchangeable 
with  the  electric  mo¬ 
tor  by  removing  only 
four  bolts.  It  has  only 
four  moving  parts, 
flood-proof  carbure¬ 
tor,  high  grade  bronze 
bearings,  Bosch  high- 
tension  magneto  and 
speed  governor,  and 
a  new  air-cleaner. 
“Step  on  It”  and 
away  it  goes.  Built 
for  women  to  operate. 


F-3-30 


W 


Aluminum  Washer 


TUNE  IN  on  Maytag  Radio  Programs  over  N.B.C.  Coast  to  Coast 
Network  MONDAY  Evenings  9:00  E.S.T.,  8:00  C.S.T.,  7:00  M.T.,  6:00 
P.T.  WJZ,  New  York;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  KYW,  Chicago;  KSTP,  St; 
Paul;  WSM,  Nashville;  WREN,  Kansas  City;  KOA,  Denver;  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  City;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City;  KPRC,  Houston;  KECA,  Los 
Angeles;  KGW,  Portland  and  34  Associated  Stations . 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton;  lotva 

Founded  1893 

Eastern  Branch:  851  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branches,  Distributors  or  Representatives  in  London,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Ueneva,  Genoa,  Oslo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Wellington,  Buena- 
ventura,  Buenos  Aires  and  other  principal  cities. 
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Before  the  Blizzard 
gtruck  the  Qchoolhouse 


C XA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

Twenty  pupils  were  gathered  one 
mid-winter  afternoon  in  a  little 
white  schoolhouse  in  the  prairie 
country  of  North  Dakota.  At  half¬ 
past  three  there  was  a  general  ring 
on  the  telephone.  Answering  it, 
the  teacher  learned  from  the  opera¬ 
tor  that  a  severe  blizzard,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
was  reported  from  a  town  fifty 
miles  away.  The  families  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  pupils  received  this  same 
telephone  warning,  and  within  ten 
minutes  enough  teams  Avere  at  the 
schoolhouse  to  take  all  the  children 
home  in  safety. 

The  teacher  then  fixed  hfcr  fire, 
and  was  able  to  reach  her  boarding 
place  before  the  blinding  snow 
and  wind  isolated  every  building 
in  the  countryside. 

f  1  1 

The  telephone  renders  valuable 
aid  in  any  emergency — in  cases  of 
accident,  sickness  and  fire.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  livestock,  hay  or 
grain  to** be  bought  or  sold,  the 
telephone  gives  profitable  assis¬ 
tance  in  arranging  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  It  is  always 
ready  to  run  errands,  bring  spare 
parts  for  bfoken  machinery,  or 
keep  families  and  friends  in  closer 
contact. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  gives  service, 
Cain  or  shine. 


Advertised  Buy  the  Article ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


HOME  SUPPLIES  -  Information  About  Them 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Bath  Room  Equipment  Soaps,  Cleansers  and 
Breakfast  Foods  Polishes 

Coal,  oil  stoves,  ranges  Telephone 
and  heaters  Carbide  Lighting 

Stove  Polish  Equipment 

Wall  Paper  Electric  Lighting 

Baking  Powder  Equipment 

Flour  Washing  Machines 

Refrigerators  Beds  and  Springs 

Mail  Order  Catalogues 


Blankets,  Mattresses 
Paints  and  Varnishes 
Radios 

Water  Systems 
Lamps 

Women’s  Clothing 
Beverages 
Floor  Coverings 
Electric  Appliances 
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ADDRESS _ _ STATE  _ 
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What  Is  Doing  at  Albany 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 


kets  to  make  a  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  several  localities  for  regional  mar¬ 
kets  and  to  prepare  a  map  showing  the 
number  and  location  of  the  markets 
needed  in  the  State  how  to  establish 
such  markets  and  which  should  come 
first.  The  Department  must  make  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Legislature  next  year.  The 
bill  reads:  “It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  ***  a 
comprehensive  statewide  system  of  re¬ 
gional  markets  for  the  purposes  ***  of 
providing  suitable  outlets  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  farms  of  the  State  and 
decreasing  food  costs  to  consumers.” 

An  Important  Rural  School  Bill 

It  was  explained  last  week  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  how  the  new  Webb- 
Rice  school  bill,  when  passed,  will  do 
much  to  eliminate  misunderstanding 
over  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 
This  bill  resulted  from  conferences 
this  last  year  among  legislators,  the 
State  Grange  officials  and  the  State 
Educational  Department,  in  trying  to 
find  some  way  satisfactory  to  the  ed¬ 
ucators  and  to  farmers  whereby  dis¬ 
trict  schools  could  be  consolidated  oc¬ 
casionally  without  any  injustice  being 
done.  The  bill  provides  for  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  the  county  judge, 
where  there  is  controversy,  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  consolidation  and  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision. 

As  usual,  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  has  several  school  hills 
before  the  Legislature,  but  these  are 
receiving  little  consideration  because 
of  their  lack  of  merit  and  will  not  be 
passed. 

A  Three-quarters  Year  Auto  Bill 

A  bill  that  ought  to  become  a  law 
provides  for  a  three-fourths  year  auto¬ 
mobile  license,  beginning  April  1.  This 
proposition  is  just  and  fair,  because  un¬ 
der  the  present  law  farmers  and  others 
who  cannot  use  their  automobiles  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  have  to  pay  for  the 
whole  year’s  license  just  the  same. 
American  Agriculturist  has  supported 
this  bill.  It  has  some  small  chance  of 
passing  and  would  have  a  good  deal 
more  if  hundreds  of  farmers  would 
write  or  telegraph  their  representatives 
about  it.  There  are  two  or  three  bills 
providing  for  three-fourths  year  li¬ 
cense  fee  in  the  Legislature,  any  one 
of  which  is  all  right.  Assemblyman 
Victor  C.  Lewis  has  such  a  bill  and 
another  one  is  the  Kirkland- Watson 
bill,  Senate  No.  348.  Register  your  sup¬ 
port. 

Another  automobile  bill  should  have 
passed  years  ago.  This  would  relieve 
automobile  owners  from  liability  suits 
brought  by  guest  riders.  What  is  more 
unjust  than  to  beg  a  ride  from  some¬ 
one  and  then  sue  him  if  you  happen 
to  get  hurt  while  on  the  ride?  The 
Kirkland-Watson  bill,  Senate  No.  349, 
would  correct  this  injustice. 

Do  You  Want  This  Potato 
Grading  Law? 

Every  potato  grower  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  proposal  for  a  compulsory 
potato  grading  law.  This  is  the  Kirk- 
land-Miller  bill,  Senate  No.  244.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  set  up  grades  for  potatoes  in  much 
the  same  way  as  is  now  required  for 
apples.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
marketing  quality  of  New  York  State 
potatoes  but  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  be  a  great  injustice  to  small  grow¬ 
ers  of  potatoes  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce  it~  I  hope  that  it 
does  not  pass.  However,  I  may  be 
wrong.  Get  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  de¬ 
cide  for  yourself. 

A  Much  Needed  Building 

Senate  bill  No.  395  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Frank  Smith  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  Senator  Leigh  G.  Kirk¬ 
land  in  the  Senate,  provides  for  the 
construction  of  a  building  at  Cornell 
University  for  agricultural  economics, 
marketing  and  farm  management,  and 
makes  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  this  building.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  departments  in  the 


whole  State  from  the  farmers’  stand¬ 
point  is  this  Economics  Department  at 
the  State  College,  headed  by  George 
F.  Warren.  The  staff  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  has  to  work  in  a  small,  barnlike 
structure  where  its  efficiency  is  great¬ 
ly  handicapped.  A  proper  building  is 
greatly  needed  and  would  be  in  the 
fundamental  interests  of  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State. 

Another  proposal  that  should  be 
passed  is  Senate  bill  No.  474,  introduc¬ 
ed  by  Senator  Knight,  and  by  Mr. 
Goodrich  in  the  Assembly,  providing 
for  a  fairer  method  of  measuring  logs, 
known  as  the  “international  log  rule”. 
This  bill  should  be  passed  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

Senate  bill  No.  598  would  just  double 
the  aid  from  the  State  to  the  county 
Farm  Bureaus,  Home  Bureaus  and 
junior  extension  work.  The  State  of 
New  York  how  gives  $600  per  year 
per  county  for  each  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  new  bill  raises  this  to 
$1200  per  county  per  year.  This  pro¬ 
posal  has  little  chance  of  passing. 

Other  Highway  Proposals 

In  the  various  matters  pertaining  to 
highways,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
proposals  for  new  legislation  and 
changes  in  the  old  law.  Among  these 
are  five  different  bills  to  amend  the 
highway  law  to  get  the  State  to  take 
over  more  of  the  expense  of  obtaining 
rights-of-way  for  highways.  It  is  said 
that  not  any  of  these  rights-of-way 
bills  will  pass  this  year. 

There  are  four  bills  providing  for 
snow  removal  on  highways,  and  none 
of  these  are  likely  to  pass. 

Another  highway  proposition  calls 
for  amending  the  highway  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  electric  lighting  of  highways 
by  counties.  This  proposal  has  little 
chance  of  passing. 

More  Suggestions  to  Improve 
Dirt  Roads 

At  the  first  meeting  of  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  this  year,  in  addition  to  en¬ 
dorsing  the  proposition  to  equalize  the 
State  aid  for  town  and  dirt  roads,  it 
was  also  suggested  that  sooner  or  later 
the  State  ought  to  pass  a  bond  issue 
of  $100,000,000  to  provide  $10,000,000 
a  year  for  ten  years  “to  pull  the  far¬ 
mers  out  of  the  mud”,  by  permanently 
improving  the  dirt  roads.  It  was  not 
expected  that  this  proposal  would  get 
immediate  action.  It  has,  however,  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  but  there  is  little  hope 
of  its  being  adopted  this  year. 

Another  proposal  which  would  do  the 
same  thing — permanently  improve  dirt 
roads — would  raise  the  gasoline  tax 
from  two  to  three  cents  a  gallon  and 
take  most  of  the  extra  cent  for  the 
dirt  roads.  This  bill  will  not  pass  either. 

However,  there  is  a  resolution,  which 
has  been  passed,  or  will  pass  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  which  provides 
for  a  legislative  committee  to  make  a 
study  during  the  coming  summer  of 
the  farm-to-market  roads  of  the  State 
with  especial  attention  to  the  dirt 
roads.  The  object  is  to  find  a  plan,  and 
report  to  the  Legislature  next  year, 
whereby  the  State  can  help  more 
quickly  to  improve  permanently  the 
dirt  and  farm  market  roads  of  the 
rural  communities. 

If  you  have  followed  me  through  so 
far,  you  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
what  the  government  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  trying  to  do  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  rural  communities.  May  I 
say  again  in  conclusion  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  at  least  a  part  of  this 
important  legislation  depends  on  your 
interest  in  it,  and  your  willingness  to 
show  that  interest  by  letters,  telegrams 
and  personal  interviews  with  your  re¬ 
presentatives  at  Albany. 

Watch  the  columns  of  this  paper  for 
your  only  source  of  legislative  and 
other  farm  news  which  bears  especial¬ 
ly  on  your  individual  problems  as  a 
farmer.  Also  feel  free  to  write  us  at 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City  for 
any  information  about  farm  legislation. 
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Beautify  School  Grounds 


Plan  Now  to  Enter  County  and  State  Contest 


IF  WE  are  asked  what  we  think  is  a 
crying  need  of  the  country  today  we 
might  answer  “More  beauty,”  just  as 
well  as  not.  Beauty  all  of  us  can  have, 
the  beauty  that  comes  from  growing 
things,  from  foliage  of  different  colors 
and  texture,  from  trees  and  shrubs  of 
various  heights,  from  flowers  and  vines 
carefully  chosen  to  get  an  effect.  There 
is  no  home  nor  public  building  but 
what  can  be  improved  by  the  aid  of 
things  growing.  There  are  places  out 
west  where  it  is  very,  very  hard  to 
get  shrubs  or  flowers  or  grass  to  grow 
and  they  might  be  excused  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  plantings  to  beautify,  say,  the 
school  grounds.  But  where  there  is 
plenty  of  rainfall  and  plenty  of  shrubs 
to  be  had  for  the  digging  or  at  reason¬ 
able  commercial  rates,  then  the  only 
reason  for  not  having  attractive  sur¬ 
roundings  for  the  school  is  just  that 
nobody  thought  of  it. 

Attractive  Surroundings  Desirable 

A  school  is  like  folks  in  a  way:  the 
mental  equipment  is  most  important; 
a  good  teacher  and  pupils  who  really 
learn  might  be  called  a  school’s  men¬ 
tal  equipment.  Much  good  work  can  be 
done  and  has  been  done  with  little  else 
than  just  that  when  pioneer  conditions 
existed.  But  this  part  of  our  country 
has  long  since  outgrown  pioneer  con¬ 
ditions  and  instead  of  the  pioneer  wo¬ 
man  in  a  sunbonnet  and  calico  dress, 
we  now  expect  our  women  to  be  more 
attractively  clad  and  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  the  frills,  beads, 
and  other  things  which  help  to  beauti¬ 
fy  but  which  could  be  gotten  along 
without. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  school.  Most 
village  and  city  schools  have  grounds 
which  are  more  or  less  landscaped  but 
it  is  still  comparatively  rare  to  find 
the  really  rural  school  which  has  been 
beautified  outside  as  well  as  inside. 

Farm  Organizations  Go-operating 

Such  a  project  offers  wonderful  op¬ 
portunities  for  co-operation.  Already 
in  making  up  the  plans  for  this  contest 
for  beautifying  rural  schools  several 
organizations  and  departments  have 
worked  together  and  in  the  county  or 
school  itself,  more  co-operative  effort 
will  be  needed  to  get  the  best  results. 
A  committee  from  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  worked 
with  professors  from  the  Department 
of  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horti¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  and  with  a  repres¬ 
entative  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  draw  up  the  plans.  The 
American  Agriculturist  is  co-operating 
by  offering  $100  in  prizes  to  be  award¬ 
ed  to  the  four  groups  whose  plans  and 
sketches  score  highest  in  the  state. 
The  following  contest  rules  give  details 
of  the  plans  and  the  committee  hopes 
that  every  county  having  the  machin¬ 
ery  to  meet  the  requirements  will  lose 
no  time  in  getting  the  contest  started. 

If,  after  reading  the  rules  carefully, 
there  is  any  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  a  letter  to  the  Household 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  bring  a  reply. 

Rural  School  Beautification 
Contest 

Aim — 

The  aim  of  the  contest  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  useful  rural  school  grounds. 

All  rural  schools  in  New  York  State 
are  eligible  to  enter  this  contest  whether 
they  have  had  previous  landscaping  work 
or  not 

Plans  of  contest — 

The  contest  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
county  Home  Bureau  whose  responsibili¬ 
ty  it  will  be  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  4-H  clubs,  Farm  Bureau,  county 
school  superintendents  and  garden  clubs 
and  to  furnish  information  available 
from  the  Department  of  Floriculture  and 
Ornamental  Horticulture  to  all  schools, 
and  to  see  that  the  contest  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

Each  county  is  to  put  on  a  contest  and 
each  school  entering  may  submit  two 
sketches,  one  showing  the  grounds  as 
they  are  and  the  other  showing  them  as 


they  would  like  to  have  them.  The  first 
sketch  should  show  the  size  of  the 
grounds,  size  and  location  of  buildings 
and  location  of  any  trees  or  shrubs  now 
on  the  grounds.  The  second  should  show 
the  above  and  in  addition  the  proposed 
planting  and  development. 

The  schools  entering  the  contest  are  to 
send  their  sketches  to  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
agents,  the  agent  or  a  representative  of 
the  4-H  club,  one  school  superintendent 
of  the  county  and  a  representative  of  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  association. 

Inasmuch  as  the  landscaping  is  to  be 
done  by  the  school  as  a  whole  it  seems 
advisable  to  have  the  school  submit  plans 
rather  than  have  individual  entries  by 
the  pupils. 

Schools  entering  the  contest  will,  upon 
application  to  the  county  Home  Bureau 
office,  receive  an  enrollment  card  and 
block  paper  for  sketches.  They  will  be 
assigned  a  number  to  use  instead  of 
their  school  name. 

Judging — 

Sketches  will  be  judged  on  following 
points : 

1.  Neatness  and  execution. 

Accuracy. 

Completeness. 

2.  Choice  of  plants  as  regards  space,  col¬ 
oring  and  height. 

Placing. 

Suitability — Climate  etc. 

Time — 

The  county  contest  will  open  immedia¬ 
tely  and  close  June  30.  The  winning  plans 
of  each  county  will  be  sent  to  the  College 
and  judged  by  a  committee  and  prizes 
awarded. 

Prizes — 

Each  county  will  decide  upon  and  fur¬ 
nish  its  own  prizes. 

State  prizes  are  as  follows  : 

The  American  Agriculturist  offers  a 
prize  of  $100.00  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts;  1.  $50.00;  2.  $25.00  ;  3.  $15.00;  4.  $10.00. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Pomeroy,  Lockport,  Chair¬ 
man  ;  Mrs.  George  Yawger,  Union 
Springs;  Mrs.  Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia. 


Patchwork  Patterns 

Here  are  twelve  authentic,  old-time 
quilt  designs,  with  exact  cutting  pat¬ 
terns  of  each  part,  and  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making. 

With  these  patterns  you  can  quickly 
and  easily  make  any  of  the  beautiful 
quilts  shown.  It  is  quite  the  smartest 
thing  of  the  season  to  make  and  own  a 
genuine  patchwork  quilt. 

The  patterns  given  in  the  book  are; 
Square  and  Compass,  Double  T,  Greek 


Cross,  Jacob’s  Ladder,  Rob  Peter  and 
Pay  Paul,  Dove  in  the  Window,  Eight 
Pointed  Star,  Wedding  Ring,  Maple 
Leaf,  Grandmother’s  Fan,  Wild  Goose 
Chase,  and  Skyrocket. 

We  also  have  a  second  book  contain¬ 
ing  12  additional  quilt  patterns.  You 
will  want  both. 

Series  No.  Two 

Bear’s  Paw,  Weathervane,  Crazy 
Ann,  Rose  Applique,  A  Nine  Patch 
Variation,  Pine  Tree,  Drunkard’s  Path, 
Swastika,  Pieced  Star,  Lafayette 
Orange  Peel,  Old  Maid’s  Puzzle,  French 
Star. 

631A — Book  No.  1  15  cents 

631B — Book  No.  2  15  cents 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


TWO  HELPERS 
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INSTEAD  OF  ONE 

EE  r7 hat's  why  = 


♦ 


IN  EVERY  BAR 


FELS-NAPTHA 
WASHES  COLORS 
SAFELY 


FELS-  NAPTHA  is  particularly  easy  on 
colors  for  a  very  good  reason. 

You’ve  heard  of  naptha.  It’s  the 
safe,  effective  dirt-loosener  used  in  dry 
cleaning.  There  is  plenty  of  naptha  in 
Fels-Naptha.  Your  nose  tells  you  so! 
Plenty  of  naptha  combined  with  good 
golden  soap.  Working  together,  these 
two  cleaners  give  extra  help  that  gets 
dirt  out  but  leaves  colors  in.  Moreover, 
this  extra  help  loosens  dirt  without  hard 
rubbing  even  in  cool  water,  which  is  a 
real  advantage  in  washing  colors. 

And  don’t  forget  that  Fels-Naptha’s 
biggest  job  is  the  family  wash.  Here, 
too,  it’s  always  ready  to  give  you  extra 
help — whether  you  use  it  for  soaking 


or  boiling,  in  tub  or  machine,  in  hot, 
lukewarm  or  cool  water.  And  because 
it  works  quickly  and  gets  your  hands 
out  of  water  sooner,  Fels-Naptha  helps 
keep  your  hands  nice.  Get  a  few  bam 
at  your  grocer’s  today. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FREE — a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many 
women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into 
washing  machine,  tub  or  basin  find  it 
handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!)  just 
as  you  need  them.  Sent  free  and  postpaid 
on  request.  Write  today.  Dept.  1-3-15 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


a  deep  well  that  presents  a  pumping  problem,  you’ll 

be  interested  in  die  Hoosier  Deep  Well  Pump,  built  to  meet 
the  most  exacting  conditions  economically  and  effidendy. 
It  is  equipped  with  Timken  bearings.  All  working  parts  are 
completely  enclosed  and  positively  and  auto¬ 
matically  lubricated.  The  Hoosier  operates 
with  the  least  possible  waste  of  power.  The 
Hoosier  working  head  is  an  exclusive 
design  which  entirely  eliminates  trouble 
with  worn  stuffing  boxes.  The  entire 
.system  is  protected  against  rust  inside  and 
out  by  the  famous  GalVAZink  Process. 

The  Hoosier  will  pump  your  deep  well  year 
after  year  with  minimum  expense  and  atten. 
tion.  It  comes  in  several  sizes. 


usive 
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FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

29  OAK  STREET  KENDALLYILLB,  IND. 


Let  us  send  you  this  fie# 
book.  It  will  solve  your 
water  problems  and  will 
show  you  how  to  select  a 
water  system  that  exactly  fits 
your  needs.  No  obligation.  Drop 
us  a  card  today. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


For  Tender  Skins 

Cuticura 

Shaving  Stick 

Freely  Lathering 
Medicinal  &  Emollient 


LOVELY  FLOWERS.  Evergreens,Shrubbery,Trees,make 
booses  HOMES. Great  $1  list.  Stoneroad,Yaegertown»Pa. 


ROSES 

Leading  new  varieties.  Hardy,  ever-blooming, 
assorted  colors,  2  and  3  years  old ;  sure  to 
live  and  bloom  for  years. 

6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

RAMBLERS,  best  varieties . 6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

CLIMBERS,  finest  that  grow  6  for  $3. 15.  12  for  $6.15 
HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  colors.  12  for  $1.50 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY .  25for$l.00,  100  for  $3.00 

GLADIOLUS,  exhibition  varieties. 

Largest  size  bulbs .  30  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Shipped 
at  planting  time.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed.  Booklet  on  request. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS.  s„„fh 


GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE, 

36  PAGES,  45  ILLUSTRATIONS.  179  VARIETIES. 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different.  $1.00  postpaid. 

HOWARD  GILLET.  Box  J.  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


r$  o  L>  1  i  a  c  [The  Flower  Beautiful.  S  specially  selected. 
Lfd.Uld»  |asst.  $1.00  ;  20-$2.00  postpaid.  C.P. EARLE. 
Dahlia  Specialist,  1806  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


I  Amm  UC  easy  to  grow,  will  give  you  great 
satisfaction.  Send  for  our  list. 

EMORY  N.  TILTON,  -  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


30  Clarlinli  hulks  €1  Several  vaneiaee. 
CHOICE  VjiaaiOU  DUIDS  *1  UB.SiUattlfIba.mr, 
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The  Indian  Drum  _ By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


The  sight  of  Constance  Sherrill 
standing  and  watching  after  him  in 
concern  as  he  started  hack  to  this 
house,  came  to  him  again  and  again 
and,  also,  her  flush  when  she  had  spok¬ 
en  of  the  friend  against  whom  Benja¬ 
min  Corvet  had  warned  her.  Who  was 
he  ?  It  had  been  impossible  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  for  Alan  to  ask  her  more;  besides, 
if  he  had  asked  and  she  had  told  him, 
he  would  have  learned  only  a  name 
'wmch  he  could  not  place  yet  in  any 
connection  with  her  or  with  Benjamin 
Corvet.  Whoever  he  was,  it  was  plain 
that  Constance  Sherrill  “thought  of 
him”;  lucky  man,  Alan  said  to  him¬ 
self.  Yet  Corvet  had  warned  her  not 
to  think  of  him . 

Alan  turned  back  his  bed.  It  had 
been  for  him  a  tremendous  day.  Barely 
twelve  hours  before  he  had  come  to 
that  house,  Alan  Conrad  from  Blue 
Rapids,  Kansas;  now.— phrases  from 
what  Lawrence  Sherrill  had  told  him 
of  his  father  were  running  through  his 
mind  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  to  be  able  to  hear  any  noise  in 
Benjamin  Corvet’s  house,  of  which  he 
was  sole  protector.  The  emotion  roused 
by  his  first  sight  of  the  lake  went 
through  him  again  as  he  opened  the 
window  to  the  east. 

Now — he  was  in  bed — he  seemed  to 
be  standing,  a  specter  before  a  man 
blaspheming  Benjamin  Corvet  and  the 
souls  of  men  dead.  “And  the  hole  above 

the  eye! . The  bullet  got  you! . So 

it’s  you  that  got  Ben! . I’ll  get  you! 

. You  can’t  save  the  Miwaka!” 

The  Miwaka!  The  stir  of  that  name 
was  stronger  now  even  than  before;  it 
had  been  running  through  his  con¬ 
sciousness  almost  constantly  since  he 
had  heard  it.  He  jumped  up  and  turned 
on  the  light  and  found  a  pencil.  He 
did  not  know  how  to  spell  the  name 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  write  it 
down;  the  name  had  taken  on  that  de¬ 
finiteness  and  ineffaceableness  of  a 
thing  which,  once  heard,  can  never 
again  be  forgotten.  But,  in  panic  that 
he  might  forget,  he  wrote  it,  guessing 
at  the  spelling — “Miwaka” 

It  was  a  name,  of  course;  but  the 
name  of  what?  It  repeated  and  repeat¬ 
ed  itself  to  him,  after  he  got  back  into 
bed,  until  its  very  iteration  made  him 
drowsy. 

Outside  the  gale  whistled  and  shriek¬ 
ed.  The  wind,  passing  its  last  resis¬ 
tance  after  its  sweep  across  the  prair¬ 
ies  before  it  leaped  upon  the  lake,  bat¬ 
tered  and  clamored  in  its  assault  about 
the  house.  But  as  Alan  became  sleep¬ 
ier,  he  heard  it  no  longer  as  it  rattled 
the  windows  and  howled  under  the 
eaves  and  over  the  roof,  but  as  out 
on  the  lake,  above  the  roaring  and  ice¬ 
crunching  waves,  it  whipped  and  circl¬ 
ed  with  its  chill  the  ice-shrouded  sides 
of  struggling  ships.  So,  with  the  roar 
of  surf  and  gale  in  his  ears,  he  went 
to  sleep  with  the  sole  conscious  con¬ 
nection  in  his  mind  between  himself 
and  those  people,  among  whom  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet’s  summons  had  brought 
him,  the  one  name  “Miwaka,” 

CHAPTER  VI 

CONSTANCE  SHERRILL 

N  the  morning  a  great  change  had 
come  over  the  lake.  The  wind  still 
blew  freshly,  but  no  longer  fiercely, 
from  the  west;  and  now,  from  before 
the  beach  beyond  the  drive,  and  from 
the  piers  and  breakwaters,  at  the  har¬ 
bor  mouth,  and  from  all  the  western 
shore,  the  ice  had  departed.  Far  out, 
a  nearly  indiscernible  white  line  mark¬ 
ed  the  ice-floe  where  it  was  traveling 
eastward  before  the  wind;  nearer,  and 
with  only  a  gleaming  crystal  fringe  of 
frozen  snow  clinging  to  the  shore  edge, 
the  water  sparkled,  blue  and  dimpling, 
under  the  morning  sfun;  multitudes  of 
gulls,  hungry  after  the  storm,  called 
to  one  another  and  circled  over  the 


breakwaters,  the  piers,  and  out  over 
the  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see; 
and  a  half  mile  off  shore,  a  little  work 
boat — a  shallop  twenty  feet  long— was 
put-p^ut-ing  on  some  errand  along  a 
path  where  twelve  hours  before  no 
horsepower  creatable  by  man  could 
have  driven  the  hughest  steamer. 

Constance  Sherrill,  awakened  by  the 
sunlight  reflected  from  the  water  up¬ 
on  her  ceiling,  found  nothing  odd  or 
startling  in  this  change;  it  roused  her 
but  did  not  surprise  her.  Except  for  the 
short  periods  of  her  visits  away  from 
Chicago,  she  had  lived  all  her  life  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake;  the  water — won¬ 
derful,  ever  altering — was  the  first 
sight  each  morning.  As  it  made  wilder 
and  more  grim  the  desolation  of  a 


stormy  day,  so  it  made  brighter  and 
more  smiling  the  splendor  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  and,  by  that  much  more,  in¬ 
fluenced  one’s  feelings. 

Constance  held  by  preference  to  the 
seagoing  traditions  of  her  family. 
Since  she  was  a  child,  the  lake  and  the 
life  of  the  ships  had  delighted  and  fas¬ 
cinated  her;  very  early  she  had  dis¬ 
covered  that,  upon  the  lake,  she  was 
permitted  privileges  sternly  denied  up¬ 
on  land — an  arbitrary  distinction  which 
led  her  to  designate  water,  when  she 
was  a  little  girl,  as  her  family’s  “res¬ 
pectable  element.”  For  while  her  fath¬ 
er’s  investments  were,  in  part,  on  the 
water,  her  mother’s  prcperty  all  was 
on  the  land.  Her  mother,  who  was  a 
Seaton,  owned  property  somewhere  in 
the  city,  in  common  with  Constance’s 
uncles;  this  property  consisted,  as  Con¬ 
stance  succeeded  in  ascertaining  about 
the  time  she  was  nine,  of  large,  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  buildings.  They  and  the 
“brand”  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Seaton  family  for  many  years; 
both  Constance’s  uncles  worked  in  the 
big  buildings  where  the  canning  was 
done;  and,  when  Constance  was  taken 
to  visit  them,  she  found  the  place  most 
interesting — the  berries  and  fruit  com¬ 
ing  up  in  great  steaming  cauldrons; 
the  machines  pushing  the  cans  under 
the  enormous  faucets  where  the  pre¬ 
serves  ran  out  and  then  sealing  the 
cans  and  pasting  the  bright  Seaton 
“brand”  about  them.  The  people  there 
were  interesting — the  girls  with  flying 
fingers  sorting  fruit,  and  the  men 
pounding  the  big  boxes  together;  and 
the  great  shaggy-hoofed  horses  which 
pulled  the  huge,  groaning  wagons  were 
most  fascinating.  She  wanted  to  ride 
on  one  of  the  wagons;  but  her  request 
was  promptly  and  completely  squashed. 

It  was  not  “done”  nor  was  any¬ 
thing  about  the  groceries  and  the  can¬ 
ning  to  be  mentioned  before  visitors; 
Constance  brought  up  the  subject  once 
and  found  out.  It  was  different  about 
her  father’s  ships.  She  could  talk  about 
them  when  she  wanted  to;  and  her 
father  often  spoke  of  them;  and  any 
one  who  came  to  the  house  could  speak 
about  them.  Ships,  apparently,  were 
respectable. 


When  she  went  down  to  the  docks 
with  her  father,  she  could  climb  over 
them,  if  she  was  only  careful  of  her 
clothes;  she  could  spend  a  day  watch¬ 
ing  one  of  her  father’s  boats  discharg¬ 
ing  grain  or  another  unloading  ore; 
and,  when  she  was  twelve,  for  a  great 
treat,  her  father  took  her  on  one  of  the 
freighters  to  Duluth;  and  for  one  de¬ 
lightful,  wonderful  week  she  chummed 
with  the  captain  and  mates  and  wheel¬ 
men  and  learned  all  the  pilot  signals 
and  the  way  the  different  lighthouses 
winked. 

Mr.  Spearman,  who  recently  had  be¬ 
come  a  partner  of  her  father’s  was  al¬ 
so  on  the  boat  upon  that  trip.  He  had 
no  particular  duty;  he  was  just  “an  own¬ 
er”  like  her  father;  but  Constance  ob¬ 


served  that,  while  the  captain  and  the 
mates  and  the  engineers  were  always 
polite  and  respectful  to  her  father,  they 
asked  Mr.  Spearman’s  opinion  about 
things  in  a  very  different  way  and  paid 
real  attention — not  merely  polite  at¬ 
tention — when  he  talked.  He  was  a 
most  desirable  sort  of  acquisition;  for 
he  was  a  friend  who  could  come  to  the 
house  at  any  time,  yet  he,  himself,  had 
done  all  sorts  of  exciting  things.  He 
had  not  just  gone  to  Harvard  and  then 
become  an  owner,  as  Constance’s  father 
had;  at  fifteen,  he  had  run  away  from 
his  father’s  farm  back  from  the  east 
shore  of  little  Traverse  Bay  near  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  At 
eighteen,  after  all  sorts  of  adventures, 
he  had  become  mate  of  a  lumber 
schooner;  he  had  “taken  to  steam” 
shortly  after  that  and  had  been  an  of¬ 
ficer  upon  many  kinds  of  ships.  Then 
Uncle  Benny  had  taken  him  into  part¬ 
nership.  Constance  had  a  most  exciting 
example  of  what  he  could  do  when  the 
ship  ran  into  a  big  storm  on  Lake 
Superior. 

Coming  into  whitefish  Bay,  a  barge 
had  blundered  against  the  vessel;  a 
seam  started,  and  water  came  in  so 
fast  that  it  gained  on  the  pumps.  In¬ 
stantly,  Mr.  Spearman,  not  the  captain, 
was  in  command  and,  from  the  way  he 
steered  the  ship  to  protect  the  seam 
and  from  the  scheme  he  devised  to  stay 
the  inrush  of  water,  the  pumps  began 
to  gain  at  once,  and  the  ship  went  into 
Duluth  safe  and  dry.  Constance  liked 
that  in  a  man  of  the  sort  whom  people 
knew.  For,  as  the  most  active  partner 
— though  not  the  chief  stockholder — 
of  Corvet,  Sherrill  and  Spearman,  al¬ 
most  every  one  in  the  city  knew  him. 
He  had  his  bachelor  “rooms”  in  one  of 
the  newest  and  most  fashionable  of  the 
apartment  buildings  facing  the  lake 
just  north  of  the  downtown  city;  he 
had  become  a  member  of  the  best  city 
and  country  clubs;  and  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  quickly  along  the  Drive,  where 
the  Sherrill’s  mansion  was  coming  to 
be  considered  a  characteristic  “old” 
Chicago  home. 

But  little  over  forty,  and  appearing 
even  younger,  Spearman  was  distinctly 
of  the  new  generation;  and  Constance 


Sherrill  was  only  one  of  many  of  the 
younger  girls  who  found  in  Henry 
Spearman  refreshing  relief  from  the 
youths  who  were  the  sons  of  men  but 
who  could  never  become  men  them- 
selves.  They  were  nice,  earnest  hoys 
with  all  sorts  of  serious  Marxian  ideas 
of  establishing  social  justice  in  the 
plants  which  their  fathers  had  built; 
and  carrying  the  highest  motives  into 
the  city  or  national  politics.  But  the 
industrial  reformers,  Constance  was 
quite  certain,  never  could  have  built 
up  the  industries  with  which  they  now, 
so  superiorly,  werei  finding  fault;  the 
political  purifiers  either  failed  of  elec¬ 
tion  or,  if  elected,  seemed  to  leave  poli¬ 
tics  pretty  much  as  they  had  been  be¬ 
fore.  The  picture  of  Spearman,  instant¬ 
ly  appealed  to  and  instantly  in  charge 
in  the  emergency,  remained  and  be¬ 
came  more  vivid  within  Constance,  be¬ 
cause  she  never  saw  him  except  when 
he  dominated. 

And  a  decade  most  amazingly  had 
bridged  the  abyss  which  had  separated 
twelve  years  and  thirty-two.  At  twenty- 
two,  Constance  Sherrill  was  finding 
Henry  Spearman — age  forty-two — the 
most  vitalizing  and  interesting  of  the 
men  who  moved,  socially,  about  the  re¬ 
stricted  ellipse  which  curved  down  the 
lake  shore  south  of  the  park  and  up 
Astor  Street.  He  had,  very  early,  re¬ 
cognized  that  he  possessed  the  vigor 
and  courage  to  carry  him  far,  and  he 
had  disciplined  himself  until  the  coarse¬ 
ness  and  roughness,  which  had  some¬ 
times  offended  the  little  girl  of  ten 
years  before,  had  almost  vanished. 
What  crudities  still  came  out,  roman¬ 
tically  remained  of  his  hard,  early  life 
on  the  lakes.  Had  there  been  anything 
in  that  life  of  his  of  which  he  had  not 
told  her — something  worse  than  merely 
rough  and  rugged,  which  could  strike 
at  her?  Uncle  Benny’s  last,  dramatic 
appeal  to  her  had  suggested  that;  but 
even  at  the  moment  when  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  her,  fright  for  Uncle  Benny— 
not  dread  that  there  had  been  anything 
wrong  in  Henry’s  life — had  most  mov¬ 
ed  her.  Uncle  Benny  very  evidently 
was  not  himself.  As  long  as  Constance 
could  remember,  he  had  quarreled  vio¬ 
lently  with  Henry;  his  antagonism  to 
Henry  had  become  almost  an  obsession; 
and  Constance  had  her  father’s  word 
for  it  that,  a  greater  part  of  the  time, 
Uncle  Benny  had  no  just  ground  for 
his  quarrel  with  Henry.  A  most  violent 
quarrel  had  occurred  upon  that  last 
day,  and  undoubtedly  its  fury  had  car¬ 
ried  Uncle  Benny  to  the  length  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Constance  as  he  did. 

Constance  had  come  to  this  conclus¬ 
ion  during  the  last  gloomy  and  stormy 
days;  this  morning,  gazing  out  upon 
the  shining  lake,  clear  blue  under  the 
wintry  sun,  she  was  more  satisfied 
than  before.  Summoning  her  maid,  she 
inquired  first  whether  anything  had 
been  heard  since  last  night  of  Mr.  Cor¬ 
vet.  She  was  quite  sure,  if  her  father 
had  had  word,  he  would  have  awaken¬ 
ed  her;  and  there  was  no  news.  But 
Uncle  Benny’s  son,  she  remembered, 
was  coming  to  breakfast. 

Uncle  Benny’s  son!  That  suggested 
to  Constance’s  mother  only  something 
unpleasant,  something  to  be  avoided 
and  considered  as  little  as  possible.  But 
Alan — Uncle  Benny’s  son — was  not  un¬ 
pleasant  at  all;  he  was,  in  fact,  quite 
the  reverse.  Constance  had  liked  him 
from  the  moment  that,  confused  a  lit¬ 
tle  by  Benjamin  Corvet’s  absence  and 
Simons’s  manner  in  greeting  him,  he 
had  turned  to  her  for  explanation;  she 
had  liked  the  way  he  had  openly  stud¬ 
ied  her  and  approved  her,  as  she  was 
approving  him;  she  had  liked  the  way 
he  had  told  her  of  himself,  and  the 
fact  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  man 
who  proved  to  be  his  father;  she  ha 
liked  very  much  the  complete  absence 

( Continued  on  Page  34) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty- four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

✓  >(■  If.  ¥  #  ^ 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery. 
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Classified  Ads 

l  ,  A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


POULTRY 


Write  for 
Booklets 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


R.  1.  RED  Hatching  eggs  $8  hundred.  Also  case  lots. 
THERSA  MULLER,  Route  3,  Middletown,  Conn. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  When  booklets  are  of¬ 
fered  on  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  them, 
mentioning  this  publication.  Ad¬ 
vertised  goods  of  known  quality 
are  safer  to  buy  than  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  of  unknown  or  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 


Read  the  advertisements! 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  tims,  Barred  Rocks,  Polish.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


TWO  FEMALE  FOXHOUND  PUPPIES,  age  sixteen 
weeks.  Bred  to  run  fox.  Sell  cheap.  GEO.  BOWDISH, 
Esperance,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS — Himrod,  N.  Y.  offers, 
Coon  Hound.  Fox  Hound  and  Beagle  puppies  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Summer  prices. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


AEROIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— Enteritis  Powder, 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbohneum,  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion.  Merck’s  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid.  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Peat  Litter,  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison, 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney, 
New  York, 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE.  Route  A-l,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.5. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains— Tancred 
Hollywood.  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  and  BufT  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $14 ;  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisteryille,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED,  HUSKY  S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks  from 
husky  hens.  Good  even  color.  Trapnested,  pedigreed, 
high  producing.  Every  egg  produced  by  our  own  flock 
on  our  own  farm.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Phone  5  ring  4.  DONALD  L.  CROOKS,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.  • 


BLOOD  TESTED,  HOLLYWOOD— Tancred,  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  Foundation  flock  of  twenty-one  hundred 
birds  averaged  211  eggs  last  year.  These  chicks  are  best 
Leghorn  investment  in  the  country.  We  guarantee  them 
to  live.  Free  Catalog.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  4.  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— HOLLYWOOD— WYCKOFF  White  Leghorns, 
Daniels  Rhode  Island  Reds  16c-18c.  Particular  attention 
given  size  and  color  of  eggs.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott. 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Our  chicks  will  please  you.  Send  for 
folder,  prices.  FARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Walden. 
N.  Y. 


CHICKS  PURE  BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Tancred,  Barron  Strain  $12  per  hundred.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks  $14  per  hundred.  Rhode  Island  Reds  $14 
per  hundred.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Free  circular.  CEDAR  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM. 
McAlisteryille,  Pa. 


400,000  BABY  CHICKS— America’s  finest  strains, 
resulting  from  17  years  rigid  culling  and  correct  mating. 
Heavies.  14c;  light  breeds  12c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Milton. 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buflf  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn,  Blvd.. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  high  record 
hens.  All  males  in  breeding  pens  from  300  egg  stock. 
May  chicks  12c,  March  and  April  higher.  BLAINE 
WELLING,  Hannibal.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  spring  delivery  from  Certified  and  Supervised 
matings.  RAYMOND  SPRAGUE.  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $13  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$11.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool. 
Pa. 


REISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
KEISER.  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks— Eggs — Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS:  9c  and  up.  Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 
Box  12. 


QUALITY  CHICKS — R.  I.  Reds,  White,  Barred  and 
Columbian  Rocks  from  well  culled  high  production  flocks, 
$13.00  per  hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  low  mixed  price.  PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders. 
White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain.  Chirks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa* 


CHICKS — PULLETS.  Our  Speciality.  Chicks  as  low 
as  11c  and  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  certified 
pedigreed  breeding  males,  200  to  201  large  egg  breeding 
bloodlines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested,  bloodtested 
breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay  10  days  be¬ 
fore  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  FAJRVIEW  HATCHERY, 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


SUNN  r  FIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 


EWAUTEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  INCOR..  Box  458-D. 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER’S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  StamfordviUe,  New 
York. 


AUSTRALORP  CHICKS  25c.  Brahmas,  Giants  17. 
Rocks  11.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York.  Pa. 


AUSTRALORP  and  BARRED  ROCK  males  and  eggs 
for  sale.  DANA  S.  BROWNELL,  Springfield,  Vt. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  The  all  around  best 
fowl.  Stock  and  eggs.  ADRIAN  MAR&H,  Lindley,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  officiaHy  supervised 
breeders.  Production  bred.  MRS.  HARRIET  MEISSEL, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $5  per  100.  NORTON  INGALLS.  GreenviHe,  N.Y. 


BREEDERS,  EGGS  and  poults  from  healthy,  prize¬ 
winning  birds.  Send  for  free  circular.  FLORENCE 
MURPHY,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  Chicks  16  cents  up,  direct,  from 
breeder.  Pullorum  disease  free.  ROBERT  A.  BELEY, 
New  Braintree,  Mass. 


TWENTY  REASONS  'WHY  big,  hi-powered,  nature 
reared,  trapnested  leghorns  pay  best.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  R.  A. 


25-30  OZ.  HATCHING  EGGS.  Cockerels,  chicks,  cir¬ 
cular.  Leading  Barred  Rocks  both  Vineland  and  Farm- 
ingdale  contests.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden, 
N.  Y. 


SPRATT  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  chicks  from  state 
B.W.D.  tested,  health  inspected,  carefully  culled  breed¬ 
ers.  They  live  and  lay.  Price  reasonable.  Write  for 
circular.  WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  Germantown.  New 
York.  * 


BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Big 
type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  half 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  buUetin.  GEORGE  B. 
FERRIS,  923  Union.  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 


LAST  HALF  APRIL  hatch  chicks  from  Certified 
Matings  $20  per  100.  Early  May  $18  per  100.  PINE 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 


BROWER’S  NEW  Nineteen  Thirty  catalog  now  ready!  I 
100  big  pages;  hundreds  of  illustrations;  filled  with 
poultry  information;  describes  world’s  biggest  line  poul¬ 
try  equipment,  supplies;  over  375  necessities.  Write  for 
free  copy.  BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept. 
A2,  Quincy.  HI. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Rice-Cornell  strain.  Purebred  White 
Leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER, 
Webster,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  REDS— Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  sired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 


SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Stop  Chimney  Annoyances 


By  Ray  Inman 


A  CHIMNEY  THAT  LEAKS 

IN  SPITE  OF  GOOD  ROOF  FLASHING 
IS  FORMING  MOISTURE  INSIDE  OF 
ITSELF 


TO  PREVENT  IT 

1. Burn  only  dry  coal.coke  orweu 

SEASONED  WOOD. 

a.  MANAGE  fire  to  produce  least 
SMOKE  OR  STEAAA.  s*®*  O  »** 


3i  AVOID  STAGNANT  GASES  IN  CHIMNEY; 

KEEP  A  GOOD  DRAFT  TUR0U6M  IT. 

4  Protect  chimney  walls  from  chilling 


5.  A  CAP  OR  REVOLVING  HOOD  OVER. 
chimney  outlet  will  prevent 
RAIN  RUNNING  Do> 


WHO  invented 
THE  CHIMNEY? 

DR.AOOLPH  OOPF'S 
''history  OF  the 
chimney*  says ;  '5«7oopf 

IDEA  WHEN  WE  SORNEO 
ms  FINGER  ON  A  WOT 
WACO  001366  fc  AHO  SAID 
"CVAIKA 


'  THE  PREHISTORIC  INOIAN 
CW6F'06MBtMPHf  YffLP,' 
(PRONO0Nce0'O6LY"BV  HIS 
MTUAATE  friewos)  first 
Far  THE  NEED  FOR  A 

cmimwet' 


SIX  THOUSAND  TEARS  later 

the  EGYPTIAN  KING 
’HOT-PO-TATO  CAME 
PRETTY  CLOSE  TO  THE 


DIABETIS, THE  GREEK,  OICNT 
MISS  it  So  FAR  IOU6N  HE 
INVIENTEO  the  S  roue  PIPE  HAT 


THAT  LEAVES  ONLT 
GEO.  WASHINGTON,— 
AND  we  WOULDN'T 

tell  a  u  6  ,  So  \Aie 
will  never  know  who 
INVENTED  me  CHIMNEY 


N  INSIDE,  x 
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T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  hatched  from  15  lb. 
heos.  Substantial  discount  on  March  orders.  Write 
KHMER  BERRY,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  GIANT  Bronze  Gobblers 
16-25  lbs.,  $10  to  $15.  Turkey  hens  12-14  lbs..  $7  to 
$8.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys  win  first 
at  Ohio  State  Pair  and  7  ribbons  at  International 
turkey  show  at  Chicago.  Prices  reasonable.  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkeys,  Toms  and 
Hens.  MRS.  D.  H.  MILLER,  Adams,  N.  Y.  R.  No.  1. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  Quality,  splendid  markings.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  Quality  lowest  prices  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured.  FRANCIS 
LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  L 


HEALTHY  PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — Prize  winning  stock, 
healthy,  heavy  layers.'* E.  HARMON,  Adams,  N.  Y  . 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS  from  old  breeders.  Big 
type.  $6  per  12  eggs,  postpaid.  Also  breeders.  Catalog. 
K.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BRONZE  TURKEY  hatching  eggs,  50c 
each,  mail  collect;  breeding  34  hens,  5  toms.  Order 
early.  EVANS  TURKEY  FARM,  R.  1,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  males  23 
and  24  lbs.  May  hatched  from  18  and  21  lb.  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  MRS.  ETHEL  MOSHER,  Low¬ 
ville.  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  CLOSING  OUT  our  breeding  males,  they 
have  quality  and  beauty.  24  lb.  toms  $10.  30  lb.  yearl¬ 
ings  same  price.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 


FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— BREEDING  STOCK,  Pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  selected  from  1,000  flock;  hens,  $12; 
toms,  $15  and  $20.  Refund  your  money  and  express 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory.  Taking  orders  for  eggs, 
April,  $80;  May,  $50  per  hundred.  Deposit  with  order, 
25%.  POST  ROAD  TURKEY  FARM,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 
43-F-13, 


BOURBON  REDS,  POULTS  and  eggs.  Purebred,  well 
marked  birds.  Also  Giant  Bronze  Poults  and  eggs. 
Raised  from  Pullets  averaging  18  to  20  lbs.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  and  85%  fertility.  Our  special 
method  of  raising  on  wire  floors,  which  reduces  losses 
to  a  minimum,  is  given  with  each  order.  Prices  and 
information  on  request.  JEFFREYS  TURKEY  FARM, 
Calcium,  N.  Y. 


GOD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75;  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY,  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buck¬ 
wheat  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD. 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  hives  bees.  Price  right.  C. 
HOXSIE.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
60  lb.  can  $6.00.  J,  G.  BURT1S,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


STORE  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Country  Feed  Store.  Annual  turnover 
$30,000.  Storeroom  for  00  tons.  Good  location,  no 
competition.  Price  $3,500;  $1,500  down.  FRANK  3. 
FORSTER,  Brewerton,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION 


AUCTION,  TUESDAY  MARCH  25th.  7  miles  south 
city  of  Hudson,  Douglas  Weaver,  owner.  Fifty  3  to  4 
year  old  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holstein  heifers,  fresh  and 
springers.  Federal  accredited,  30  sheep.  75  chickens, 
S  months  approved  notes.  Send  for  handbill.  LLOYD 
M.  HALLENBECK,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Mgr.,  Green- 
dale,  Columbia  County,  New  York. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION  welders  are  needed.  The  only  easy  way 
to  get  into  the  world's  most  interesting  and  best  paid 
business.  In  four  weeks  we  fit  you  to  step  into  aircraft 
factory  jobs  leading  to  BIG  PAY  immediately  after 
graduation.  Write  today  for  our  latest  offer  to  pay 
your  railroad  fare  to  Milwaukee.  You  may  earn  your 
board  and  room  working  in  our  shops  while  learning. 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  WIELDING.  Department. 
A_F.  1350  Burnham  St,.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

POSITIONS  WANTED;  The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen, 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men, 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING.  Dean,  Farm  School.  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14tb 
St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


"THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Poultry-man,  wid¬ 
ower,  now  taking  charge  several  thousand  birds,  wishes 
to  change.  Practical  carpenter,  builder,  concrete  work, 
general  upkeep  and  supervision  of  equipment.  Particu¬ 
larly  useful  to  large  estate  who  could  keep  man  busy- 
on  repairs  and  new  work.  Salary  and  maintenance  pre¬ 
ferred.”  BOX  4,  care  American  Agriculturist. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10,  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs,  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25:  Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  May-field,  Ivy. 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $1.00.  Chewing,  $4.25.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  CLARK'S  RIVER  •  PLANTATION,  116,  Hazel. 
Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


COLONIAL  RUGS  and  carpets  made  from  your  rags. 
Also  Maysville  Guild  rugs  for  sale.  CHARLOTTE  REED, 
618  Pacific  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  p6st- 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


SWITCHES,  etc..  Sanitary  way.  booklet.  EVA  MACK, 
Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent."  and  “Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73M  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE— Valuable  book  (free),  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  &  LACEY, 
665  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established. 


$1000-DOWN,  gets  possession  farm,  livestock,  equip¬ 
ment.  etc.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.. 
agent. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  Connecticut  Valley  Farm. 
J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt 


250  ACRE  RIVER  FARM  for  sale.  100  acres  culti¬ 
vation.  MRS.  MAGGIE  SHAY,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


190-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  on  State  road.  7  miles 
from  Amsterdam,  14  from  Schenectady;  Good  buildings, 
land  and  location;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
WM.  SCHWEM,  Hggaman,  R.  1,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  ALBANY,  119  acre  fruit,  dairy  and  truck 
farm.  Nice  summer  home  on  private  trout  stream. 
Fully  equipped  and  producing.  Immediate  delivery. 
Bargain  worth  investigating.  Write  or  call.  E.  W. 
MITCHELL,  Stuyvesant  Palls,  N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  FRUIT  FARMS  in  Columbia 
County  producing  large  income.  Thousands  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes.  South  of  city  Hudson, 
good  buildings,  water  and  roads,  electricity,  within 
2  miles  High  School.  Cold  storage.  Good  terms.  Must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write  LLOYD  M.  HALLEN¬ 
BECK,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


"156  ACRE  DAIRY  AND  GRAIN  FARM,  located 
in  Leicester,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  146  acres  tillable, 
gravelly  loam,  nearly  level.  15  room  house,  hip  roofed 
bam  32x78  with  ell  28x40.  Other  buildings.  2  miles  to 
railroad,  mile  to  state  road.  Farm  that  can  be  easily 
operated  with  heavy  machinery  on  large  scale.  Buildings 
need  some  repairs.  Sale  price  $8,000,  easy  terms.  In¬ 
quire  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass." 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


MAPLE  LABELS— $1.85,  $2.30.  $2.75,  $3.00  per  1000. 
postpaid.  Samples.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS — Handsomely  printed  in 
colors,  improves  appearance,  makes  sales  at  better 
prices.  Positively  stick  to  tin.  Samples  tree,  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain.  Vt 


MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll  PREPAID 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4 — $20.00  per  M: 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville,  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  bams.  WHH’PLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SILOS;  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACETYLENE.  Fixtures,  lighters,  catalogue  free.  Ex¬ 
change  old  for  up  to  date.  200  lb.  generator.  STANDISH 
LIGHTING,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


$1  RUBBER  STAMP,  with  name  and  address,  will 
keep  mail  out  Dead  Letter  Office.  C.  W.  BROWN, 
Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6*>4  in.  $1.50.  postage  prepaid.. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton.  Maine. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  OBAN GES — Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $1.95  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MBS.  HELEN 
THOMAS,  Box  103,  Tbonotosassa.  Florida. 


ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  mixed  hay.  quality  just  as 
represented.  Write  for  prices.  THE  CROSS  FARM. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


RADIO,  TUBES,  SPEAKER,  batteries,  charger. 
Overcoat,  suit  of  clothes,  rifle.  Ford  Speedometer.  Dish¬ 
washing  Machine.  Folding  Bath  Tub.  Sell  cheap  or 
exchange  for  raw  furs.  Write  Box  324,  Lake,  New 
York. 


WHITE  SPANISH  PEANUTS,  field  run  $3.75  per 
100  pounds.  Small  variety,  best  flavor  of  all  the  pea¬ 
nuts.  Shellere  pay  more  for  this  variety  than  large 
ones.  No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  100  pounds. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


OFFER  ALFALFA  HAY  in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  West  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO  1440  egg  electric  incubator,  like  new, 
bargain.  MacDONALD  BROS.,  R.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


HARDWOOD  ASHES  mineral  contents  improves 
meadows,  orchards,  wheat,  com,  lawns,  gardens,  root 
crops,  onions.  Free  circular.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  10  lbs.  93c.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SIX,  SIX  HUNDRED  and  two,  three  hundred  sixty 
egg  incubators  for  sate.  Forty  and  twenty  five  dollars 
each.  Installing  mammoth.  FRED  B.  SKINNER, 
Greene.  N.  Y. 


TO  INTRODUCE  new  copper  tub  electric  washers, 
only  63  dollars.  C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  RAW  BURS.  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVAH 
A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HUNDREDS  HAVE  SENT  us  their  discarded  jewelry, 
false  teeth,  bridges  and  crowns,  old  gold,  silver,  dia¬ 
monds,  platinum  and  antiques.  Why  not  mail  yours 
today?  Money  promptly  mailed.  Goods  returned  if 
offer  refused.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Oldest  type  mowing  machine.  WILLIAM 
D.  HALSEY,  Bridgehampton,  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 


PICTURES  BY  CURRIER  AND  IVES.  Old  tetters 
with  stamps,  furniture,  andirons.  JACK  LEESE,  Jack- 
son  Heights,  L.  I, 
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of  impulse  to  force  or  to  pretend  feel- 
ing  when  she  had  brought  him  the 
picture  of  his  father — when  he,  amaz¬ 
ed  at  himself  for  not  feeling,  had  look¬ 
ed  at  her;  and  she  had  liked  most  of 
all  his  refusal,  for  himself  and  for  his 
father,  to  accept  positive  stigma  until 
it  should  be  proved. 

She  had  not  designated  any  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  she  supposed  that,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  country,  he  would  believe 
breakfast  to  be  early.  But  when  she 
got  down-stairs,  though  it  was  nearly 
nine  o’clock,  he  had  not  come;  she 
went  to  the  front  window  to  watch  for 
him,  and  after  a  few  minutes  she  saw 
him  approaching,  looking  often  to  the 
lake  as  though  amazed  by  the  change 
in  it. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  herself  let 
him  in. 

“Father  has  gone  down-town,”  she 
told  him,  as  he  took  off  his  things.  “Mr. 
Spearman  returns  from  Duluth  this 
morning,  and  father  wished  to  tell  him 
about  you  as  soon  as  possible.  I  told 
father  you  had  come  to  see  him  last 
night;  and  he  said  to  bring  you  down 
to  the  office.” 

“I  overslept,  I’m  afraid,”  Alan  said. 

“You  slept  well,  then?” 

“Very  well — after  a  while.” 

“I’ll  take  you  down-town  myself 
after  breakfast.” 

She  said  no  more  but  led  him  into 
the  breakfast  room.  It  was  a  delight¬ 
ful,  cozy  little  room,  Dutch  furnished, 
with  a  single  wide  window  to  the  east, 
an  enormous  hooded  fireplace  taking 
up  half  the  north  wall,  and  blue  Delft 
tiles  set  above  it  and  paneled  in  the 
walls  all  about  the  room.  There  were 
the  quaint  blue  windmills,  the  fishing 
boats,  the  baggy-breeked,  wooden-shod 
folk,  the  canals  and  barges,  the  dikes 
and  their  guardians,  and  the  fishing 
ship  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Alan  gazed  about  at  these  with 
quick,  appreciative  interest.  His  qual¬ 
ity  of  instantly  noticing  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  anything  unusual  was,  Constance 
thought,  one  of  his  pleasantest  and  best 
characteristics. 

“I  like  those  too;  I  selected  them  my¬ 
self  in  Holland,”  she  observed. 

She  took  her  place  beside  the  coffee 
pot,  and  when  he  remained  standing— 
“Mother  always  has  her  breakfast  in 
bed;  that’s  your  place,”  she  said. 

He  took  the  chair  opposite  her.  There 
was  fruit  upon  the  table;  Constance 
took  an  orange  and  passed  the  little 
silver  basket  across. 

“This  is  such  a  little  table;  we  never 
use  it  if  there’s  more  than  two  or  three 
of  us;  and  we  like  to  help  ourselves 
here.” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


There  is  no  safer  investment  than 
money  spent  in  draining  fertile  soil  on 
which  crops  suffer  from  too  much 
moisture. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  "ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  — — • 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 

. . . . .  . . . . . . .  . . . . 


N A IVfl! Ti  •  »■> 

A  DDRESS  . . . . .  MM*..*... . . . . 

RcfcrcncG  . . . —  . . . 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  over  160,000  homes. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 
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A  Department  Devoted,  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


“Unlimited  Profits”  from  Farming 


"I  am  sending  you  a  letter  which  a 
friend  handed  me.  Do  you  consider  this 
a  safe  investment? 

THE  letter  our  subscriber  sent  us 
claims  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
vestors  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Sledd  Farm  Corporation,  the 
“greatest  wheat  producing  enterprise 
in  North  America.”  The  letter  at  least 
indicated  that  the  investment  will  pay 
16%  per  year  and  states  “the  possible 
future  profits  are  practically  unlimit¬ 
ed.” 

It  certainly  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
anxious  folks  are 
to  make  us  rich. 

It  has  been  our 
understand¬ 
ing  that  the 
profits  from  cor¬ 
porations  in  far¬ 
ming  have  not 
usually  been  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  it 
is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that 
mighty  few  such 
investments  con- 
si  s  t  e  n  1 1  y  pay 
16%.  We  doubt 
if  many  farmers 
invest  in  such  a 
proposition.  It  is 
human  nature  to 
believe  that 
“some  other  busi¬ 
ness”  is  making 
the  profits.  City 
residents  there¬ 
fore  are  good 
prospects  for  “corporation  farming” 
and  farmers  too  often  invest  in  wild¬ 
cat  oil  or  mining  schemes. 


Before  You  Have  Your 
House  Wired 

SOME  time  ago  we  mentioned  the 
activities  of  the  Associated  House 
Wiring  Company  of  Oneonta,  New 
York.  At  that  time  this  firm  was  so¬ 
liciting  many  of  our  readers  with  a 
proposition  to  wire  their  buildings  for 
electricity  and  then  sold  the  contract 
to  a  local  contractor  presumably  at  a 
profit.  Their  methods  were,  at  that 
time,  characterized  by  some  who  had 
experience  with  them  as  “High  Pres¬ 
sure”  and  their  prices  as  high. 

We  mention  this  now  because  we 
understand  that  the  Empire  House 
Wiring  Company  of  Binghamton  was 
organized  by  the  same  parties  who 
organized  the  Associated  House  Wir¬ 
ing  Company  and  that  they  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  procedure.  We  suggest 
that  our  readers  get  prices  from  sev¬ 
eral  contractors  based  upon  rigid  speci¬ 
fications  before  they  sign  a  contract 
to  have  their  house  wired. 


they  are  immediately  subjected  to  a 
high  pressure  sales  campaign  for  the 
purchase  of  more  stock.  Perhaps  the 
original  offer  was  made  in  order  to 
get  a  list  of  prospects. 


Not  Legally  Returnable 

SOMETIME  ago  we  commented  on 
the  advertisements  of  the  Gloria 
Light  Company,  Inc.,  of  Albany,  New 
York.  The  following  advertisement 
from  an  up-state  paper  was  recently 
sent  to  us  by  a  subscriber. 

"WANTED — Man  or  man 
and  wife  to  manage  On- 
eonia  store.  $50.00  per 
week  and  commission  to 
start.  $750.00  to  $1250.00 
cash  deposit  required  on 
merchandise.  204  Central 
Avenue,  Albany,  New 
Tort” 

Our  investiga- 
t  i  o  n  indicates 
that  the  Gloria 
Light  Company 
is  not  offering 
employment  a  s 
might  be  believed 
from  their  adver¬ 
tisement  but  that 
they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  in  quan¬ 
tity  lots. 

We  understand 
that  some  people 
who  have  signed 
their  agreement 
and  who  have  been  unable  to  sell  their 
merchandise  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  return  the  merchandise  and 
get  their  deposit  back. 

It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  for 
anyone  contemplating  the  signing  of  a 
contract  with  them  to  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation  and  not  sign 
with  the  idea  of  returning  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  case  they  are  unable  to  sell  it. 


When  You  Are  Swindled, 
Write  Us 

REQUENTLY  a  reader  tells  us  of  a 
loss  sustained  even  though  he  knows 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  ever  get¬ 
ting  his  money  back.  He  tells  the 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bur¬ 
eau  about  it  so  that  we  may  warn 
other  readers  and  save  them  a  similar 
loss. 

We  are  mentioning  this  because  our 
readers  by  following  this  example,  can 
do  much  toward  preventing  fraud.  We 
are  always  glad  to  print  such  exper¬ 
iences. 


If  You  Are  Ill,  See  a  Doctor 


X 
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Fraud  in  “Spare  Time” 
Offers 


NE  of  the  most  despicable  of 
the  many  petty  schemes  to 
get  rich  on  the  dollars  of  poor 
people  is  the  “home-work”  fraud. 

Their  advertising  offers  “big 
money”  and  prospective  employ¬ 
ees  are  required  to  purchase  a 
sample  dress  or  a  working  kit  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
$5.00.  Therein  lies  the  catch. 

One  such  concern  is  reported 
to  have  collected  nearly  $200,000 
from  women  in  a  short  time.  An¬ 
other  sent  out  over  800  sample 
dresses  at  $1.50  each  every  day. 
Their  profits  on  each  sample  was 
about  $1.00. 


$ 

l 

$ 
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“Bait” 

**I  am  sending  you  a  form  letter  received 
from  the  Euclid  Candy  Company  of  New 
York,  asking  us  to  buy  a  share  of  stock 
with  the  par  value  of  $2.00  and  accept 
as  a  gift  two  boxes  of  candy  valued  at 
52.45.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  this 
concern?” 

WE  have  consistently  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  do  not  recommend 
investing  in  any  product  that  adver¬ 
tises  buying  stock  in  order  to  get  a 
premium.  We  believe  that  stock  should 
be  bought  on  its  merit  and  that  any 
product  should  be  bought  in  the  same 
way.  Letters  from  readers  who  have 
answered  this  advertisement  state  that 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


THE  Nacor  Medicine  Company  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  is  advertising  an 
asthma  cure  although  it  is  generally 
accepted  in  medical  circles  that  there 
is  no  specific  cure  for  asthma  Re¬ 
quests  for  scientific  information  to 
back  up  their  claims  has  been  met  only 
with  testimonial  letters.  Anyone  who 
knows  how  easy  it  is  to  get  testimon¬ 
ials  on  practically  any  produce  regard¬ 
less  of  its  merit,  will  give  little  weight 
to  these  testimonials.  We  understand 
that  a  complaint  against  this  firm  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Another  remedy  claiming  to  cure  dis¬ 
ease  is  offered  by  Mrs.  Geo.  Dempster 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  Those  who  answer 
this  advertisement  are  referred  to  Dr. 
LaFayette  M.  Hunter  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  A  few  days  later  they  receive  a 
form  letter  from  him  offering  treat¬ 
ment  for  epilepsy  for  the  sum  of  $5.00. 
Although  the  advertisement  does  not 
guarantee  to  cure  the  disease,  tlje  let¬ 
ters  received  leads  the  reader  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  cured.  The  medical  au¬ 
thorities  agree  that  there  is  no  specific 
cure  for  epilepsy. 


THE  WEED  AMERICAN 

doubles  the  usual  wear 

This  new  tire  chain  doubles  the  wear  yon  expect. 
It  has  re-enforcing  bars  of  steel  across  the  cross 
links  that  contact  the  road.  They  are  welded  on 
electrically.  It  has  also  a  new  electrically  welded 
side  chain.  The  result  is  much  more  mileage  per 
pair  of  chains. 

In  fact,  this  new  Weed  American  tire  chain 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  so  we  abused  it,  mis¬ 
used  it,  and  tried  it  out  on  every  sort  of  road  and 
testing  ground.  For  two  years  we  abused  it.  It 
stood  up  twice  as  well.  So  now  we  are  telling  you 
about  it,  and  your  dealer  sells  it.  It’s  a  great  mud 
and  rut  chain.  Look  it  over. That’s  all  we  ask. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  INC. 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


THE  NEW  SIDE  CHAIN 

It’s  electrically  welded.  It  has 
more  links.  It  can’t  kink.  It’s 
tougher.  It’s  stronger  in  the  pull 
and  withstands  the  roughest  ruts. 
It  wears  longer. 


THE  NEW  CROSS  CHAIN 

Re-enforcing  bars  are  electrically 
welded  across  the  cross  chain  links 
that  take  the  road  wear.  These 
bars  add  a  more 


tenacious  road 
grip  and  make 
the  chains  wear 
much  longer. 


WEED  CHAINS 


500,000  Farmers 

Have  Borrowed  from  the  12  Mutual 
Federal  Land  Banks  a  Billion  and  a  Half 
DoUars  at  an  average  interest  rate  of 

5.4% 

THIS  $1,500,000,000  in  long-term  loans  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  their  farms 
provided  much  needed  capital  during  a  period  when  funds  were  scarce  and  the 
average  farm  income  low.  All  but  a  small  percentage  of  these  farmers  have  met 
their  obligations.  The  12  Banks  have  total  capital,  legal  and  other  reserves  and  un¬ 
divided  profits  aggregating  more  than  $84,000,000.  Their  total  assets  exceed  $1,300,- 
000,000.  The  net  carrying  value  of  the  real  estate,  sheriffs’  certificates  and  similar  items 

owned  by  the  12  banks  on  November  30,  1929, 
was  only  1.1%  of  their  assets. 

The  services  of  the  12  Banks  and  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  through  which  the  loans 
are  made  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit  and 
they  will  increase  in  the  future. 

The  12  Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  Wichita,  Kan. 
Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Lotus,  Mo.  Houston,  Tex. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Louisville,  Ky.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Spokane,  W ash. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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tests  prove  it 


F.  STARTING  &  GROWING  MASH 


$6060 

CASH  OFF  CAR 

IN  NEW  BURLAPS 
SYRACUSE  RATE 


THIS  information  about  G.L.F.  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash  is  being  written  on  Tuesday, 
February  25,  1930.  During  the  week  preceding,  at  the 
request  of  General  Manager  Babcock,  two  poultry  ex¬ 
perts,  neither  directly  employed  by  the  G.L.F. ,  made 
an  inspection  of  thousands  of  chicks  being  raised  by 
practical  poultrymen  under  every  variety  of  condition  on 
G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash. 

Their  observations  of  chicks  fed  G.L.F.  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash  during  the  stormy,  gloomy  weather  of 
January  and  February  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  cod  liver  oil  content  is  sufficient.  Also, 
the  way  these  chickens  have  grown  and  feathered 
proves  conclusively  that  this  mash  keeps  chicks  in  the 


best  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  maxi¬ 
mum  growth. 

Finally,  the  almost  negligible  mortality  of  chickens 
so  far  this  year  on  G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash 
again  bears  out  what  years  of  experience  have  already 
demonstrated — that  there  is  no  need  for  poultrymen 
to  buy  a  high  priced  chick  starter. 

If  necessary,  your  Agent  Buyer  or  the  G.L.F.  can 
refer  you  to  a  nearby  practical  poultryman  who  has 
used  G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  during  January 
and  February  with  more  than  satisfactory  results. 
Feeding  directions  by  the  Poultry  Feed  Conference 
Board  are  available  at  all  G.L.F.  Agents. 


COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
ITHACA,  N.  V. 
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A  Plan  to  Bar  Uninspected  Cream-Page  5.  $400,000.00  Appropriated  for  Retesting  Accredited  HerJs-Page  15 


Better  Now  Than  Ever 

and  with  a  new  Lime-Spreading  Attachment 


iVrn  Neu 


McCormick-Deering 


M'CORMICXDEERING 
.FARM  MACHINES^ 

„  IMPLEMENTS. 


THE  LIME-SPREADING 
ATTACHMENT  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  and  can  be  added 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  has  a 
wide,  even  spread  —  does 
good  work,  and  plenty  of  it, 


Rear  view  of  the  improved 
machine,  and  lime-spreading 
attachment. 


Manure  Spreader 

ALWAYS  classed  as  an  outstanding  value  in  the 
spreader  field,  the  famous  McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  is  now  offered  with  new  improve¬ 
ments,  and  a  new  lime-spreading  attachment  that 
more  than  doubles  its  usefulness. 

Investigate  this  newly  perfected  outfit  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  place  near  you.  See  the 
stronger,  low  -  built,  steel  -  braced  box  —  the  eight 
roller  bearings  —  the  new  non-wrapping,  saw-tooth 
beater  —  the  improved  widespreading  spiral  —  the 
oscillating  front  axle  —  the  improved  driving  mec¬ 
hanism  —  the  Alemite-Zerk  lubrication  system  —  and 
the  new  lime-spreading  attachment.  Write  for  a  folder. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ‘/AMERICA  Chicago.  Illinios 

°  ( Incorporated ) 


Offer  for 
Spring  Planting - 


Apple,  Peach,  Peas, 
Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  new 
and  standard  commercial 
varieties  Grape  Vines. 
Strawberry,  Raspberry  & 
Blackberry  Plants;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias ; 
Beautiful  Everblooming 
„  Roses  in  large  assortment, 

largest  Growers  of  Fruit,  Trees  for  the  commercial  or- 
hardists  in  the  East.  All  varieties  propagated  from 
elect  orchard  bearing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog 
n  colors  now  ready.  It  is  free — write  for  it. 

10UNT1FUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  E.Prmcess  Anne.Md. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  gTow  them. 

the  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  East  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A. 


ey  07*  Fruit  Trees 


Don't  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  receive 
our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves  you 
money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  Our  true-to-name  stock  is 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today. 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  9001  Rockfall,  Conn. 


DIBBLE'S 


tested  Heavyweight  Oats 

the  most  productive,  stiffest  strawed  variety,  with 
the  thinnest  hulled,  heaviest  grain,  we  have  ever 
grown,  average  weight  above  40  pounds. 

Eight  of  our  customers  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  New  England  report  yields  of  80-82-87-89-92- 
100-106-117  bushels  per  acre. 

Thoroughly  recleaned,  screened  and  graded,  State 
Experimentation  test,  purity  above  99%,  germi¬ 
nation  different  lots  97-99.  Price 

$1.00  A  BUSHEL,  BAGS  FREE 
Why  Pay  More? 
HEADQUARTERS 

for  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  free. 

Use  the  Coupon  below  or  a  Postal  Card  will  do. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Name  . . . . . - . . — . 

Address  . . . - . . . - . 


Making  the  Boy  Farm 
Minded 

By  Julius  Gordon 
Master  Farmer 

IF  YOU  are  the  kind  of  a  farmer  who 
makes  the  family  subsist  on  oleo  or 
nut  butter,  who  gets  his  chief  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  going  to  town  and  to  the 
movies,  and  whose  greatest  ambition 
is  to  make  enough  money  to  move  to 
town  and  retire,  then  it  probably  will 
not  be  worth  your  while  to  read  any 
farther. 

But  if  you  have  a  genuine  love  for 
the  country,  if  you  get  the  greatest 
kick  in  life  (as  I  do)  out  of  watch¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  lambs  in  springtime  or 
sitting  in  the  bee  yard  on  a  Sunday 
(after  church)  when  a  good  clover  or 
buckwheat  flow  in  on,  and  if  your  most 
earnest  prayer  is  that  as  you  and 
“Mother”  go  down  the  “Sunset  Trail” 
you  can  take  your  children’s  children 
by  the  hand  and  show  them  some  of 
the  improvements  you  have  made  in 
the  homestead  and  fields,  in  flocks  and 
herds  for  them,  then  perhaps  a  few  of 
my  early  experiences  may  be  of  value. 

Growing  Up  With  Sheep 

Probably  due  to  my  Scotch  ancestry, 
at  a  very  early  age  I  had  acquired  a 
goodly  store  of  coppers  and  nickels, 
and  my  father  took  them  and  bought 
my  sister  and  I  each  a  sheep  and  I 
literally  grew  up  with  that  flock  of 
sheep.  If  they  were  sick,  I  knew  it,  and 
if  I  was  sick,  they  knew  it.  It  wasn’t 
a  case  of  “mine  to  raise  and  his  to  sell” 
but  we  had  the  proceeds  and  as  the 
little  flock  grew,  it  kept  us  in  spend¬ 
ing  money.  In  fact  memory  does  not 
recall  any  instance  where  I  had  to  ask 
my  parents  for  money  for  clothes, 
books,  or  other  purposes. 

Time  passed,  Mother  died.  Father 
sold  the  farm  and  we  moved  to  town 
I  tried  selling  books,  insurance,  clerk¬ 
ing  in  a  store, — no  good.  Teaching 
school  was  better  but  not  wholly  satis¬ 
factory.  After  we  were  married  and  had 
bought  a  little  fourteen  acre  farm  and 
had  bees  and  chickens  and  a  small 
dairy  there  was  still  something  lack¬ 
ing.  Even  after  we  had  sold  that  place 
and  moved  where  we  now  are  and  had 
more  horses,  cows,  pigs  and  a  tractor, 
there  was  still  something  needed  to 
complete  the  picture  and  I  didn’t  know 
myself  what  it  was  until  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  bought  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  and  as  I  watched  them  go  single 
file  from  the  orchard  to  the  barn — I 
knew. 

Pardon  another  personal  illustration 
My  father  did  not  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  my  horsemanship  and  I  was 
not  allowed  to  begin  driving  as  soon 
or  drive  as  good  horses  as  most  boys, 
so  as  soon  as  our  boy  could  crawl  on 
a  pony’s  back  he  had  a  pony  and  he 
had  to  care  for  him.  The  result  is  that 
before  he  was  in  his  teens,  the  hired 
men  were  unkind  enough  to  say  that 
the  boy  could  put  on  a  bigger  load  of 
hay  and  get  it  safely  to  the  barn  over 
worse  roads  than  could  his  father. 

In  conclusion  let  me  ask  what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  improve  our  buildings, 
fields  and  forests,  our  flocks  and  herds 
if  when  we  are  laid  to  rest  a  native 
of  southern  or  central  Europe  is  going 
to  run  the  farm?  Thousands  of  years 
ago  King  David  expressed  what  I  have 
in  mind  when  he  thanked  God  that  he 
had  given  him  a  son  to  rule  in  his 
stead,  and  George  Horace  Lorimer  puts 
it,  thusly :  “After  all  it’s  a  mighty  com¬ 
forting  thought  that  when  you  have 
put  up  the  shutters  for  the  last  time, 
vou  have  a  son  who  is  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  take  them  down  in  the  morning.’ 

Be  Ready  for  the  Census 
Man 

IF  sometime  in  April  an  agent  calls  at 
your  home  and  asks  you  232  questions 
do  not  whistle  for  the  dog  but  be  patient 
with  him  as  he  is  merely  getting  this  in¬ 
formation  for  the  1930  Federal  Census. 
Many  agencies  have  helped  to  put  census 
blanks  in  the  hands  of  producers  so  that 
they  can  study  them  and  be  ready  to 
answer  the  questions.  No  one  questions 
the  value  of  the  census  or  the  fact  that 
its  value  is  directly  related  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  answers.  We  understand 
that  your  County  Farm  Bureau  has  a 
number  of  these  blanks  available  and  we 
suggest  that  you  ask  for  one  and  look 
it  over  some  time  soon. 
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V  _  _ 

How  to  Get  Hardy  Clover  Seed 

Know  Where  It  Was  Grown  Before  You  Buv  It 


IN  the  February  8  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Mr.  E.  N.  Reed  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
hardy  red  clover  seed.  I  think  Mr.  Reed  might 
have  given  a  few  more  definite  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  how  one  might  proceed  to  get  the  hardy 
red  clover  seed  which  he  so  heartily  recommends. 
Ther£  are  four  procedures  which  come  to  my 
mind  as  being  important  factors  in  bringing  this 
accomplishment  about. 

In  the  first  place,  many  a  New  York  farmer 
can  go  to  his  neighbor  and  buy  clover  seed  which 
was  produced  at  home.  This  is  especially  true  this 
year.  Thus,  if  such  seed  is  used,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  seed  is  being  employed  which  has 
had  the  ability  to  withstand  at  least  one  New 
York  winter. 

In  the  second  place,  many  a  farmer  in  New 
York  has  a  friend  in  some  of  the  red  clover  seed 
producing  territories  which  grow  seed  which  is 
adapted  to  New  York  State.  The  New  York 
farmer  may  in  such  cases  send  to  his  friend  and 
get  seed  which  is  likely  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
condition  under  which  it  is  to  be  planted. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  numerous  local 
dealers  and  seedsmen  who  sell  direct  to  farmers 
and  cooperative  organizations  besides,  all  of 
whom  have  good  reputations  and  all  of  whom 
make  an  honest  and  sincere  effort,  in  many  cases 
even  by  means  of  personal  representatives  in  the 
seed  producing  territories,  to  bring  into  New 
York  State  only  red  clover  seed  which  is  adapted 
to  our  climate.  The  New  York  farmer  who  will 
buy  only  such  red  clover  seed  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  failures  with  red  clover  be¬ 
cause  of  planting  unadapted  seed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  certain  seedsmen,  large 
wholesalers  and  others  through  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  of  the 


By  JOHN  BARRON 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  place  on  their 
red  clover  seed  the  so-called  verification  certi- 
cates.  These  certificates  are  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  for  use  by  certain 
seed  concerns  which  through  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Bureau  have  kept  records  of  the 
origin  and  methods  of  handling  their  seed  which 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Bureau.  These  certificates 
indicate  the  region,  country  or  state  in  which 


Lime  is  essential  for  good  clover  hut  even  a  well 
limed  soil  will  not  grow  clover  unless  a  hardy 
variety  is  used. 


the  seed  was  grown.  Thus  they  furnish  to  the 
New  York  planter  well  guarded  and  good  in¬ 
formation  about  whether  or  not  the  seed  to  which 
they  are  attached  is  likely  to  be  suited  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  Rather  generally  the  New  York 
farmer  who  buys  red  clover  seed  of  local  dealers 
who  have  no  means  of  knowing  definitely  where 
the  seed  they  handle  originated  should  insist  that 
the  seed  he  buys  carries  these  verification  cer¬ 
tificates. 

If  one  or  the  other  of  these  suggestions  is  put 
into  operation  when  the  New  York  farmer  sup¬ 
plies  himself  with  red  clover  seed  for  planting, 
he  will  be  quite  certain  to  get  seed  which  is  suit¬ 
able  for  his  use.  Then  if  he  puts  this  seed  out  on 
properly  prepared  soil  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  lime,  with  a  nurse  crop  that  is  not  planted 
so  thickly  that  it  will  smother  the  clover,  on  soil 
that  is  well  drained  and  rather  liberally  treated 
with  phosphoric  acid,  in  a  seed  mixture  that  is 
not  too  high  in  timothy  and  with  inoculation  used 
on  the  clover  seed  even  though  clover  is  grown 
regularly-quite  well  in  the  rotation,  it  should  be 
expected  that  the  proportion  of  success  with 
clover  will  be  much  larger  than  is  common. 

* 

How  State  Institution  Farms  Buy 
Grass  Seed 

HE  State  of  New  York  has  an  excellent 
method  of  buying  grass  and  clover  seed  for 
use  on  institution  farms.  They  publish  rigid 
specifications  and  ask  for  bids  from  various  com¬ 
panies.  Most  farmers  use  too  little  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  get  bids  for  their  business, 
but  the  specifications  are  important  enough  so 
that  we  believe  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  them.  The  specifications  for  the  more  common 
(  Continued  on  Page  /  ) 


Growing  Peas  for  Market 


Ventilating  Greenhouses  and  Other  Questions  About  Vegetable  Culture 


I  would  like  the  following  information  on  peas. 
What  is  a  good  yield;  average  yield  in  New  York 
State;  amount  seed  per  acre;  market  value;  where 
marketed  and  kind  to  plant.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  plant  two  acres,  pick  for  early  market  and  let  go 
to  seed? — L.C.H.,  New  York. 

THERE  are  a  good  many  factors  involved  in 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  go  into  the 
commercial  planting  of  peas.  I  should  say  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  matter  of  cli¬ 
mate.  Here  at  Ithaca,  we  do  not  have  much  suc¬ 
cess  with  green  peas  in  mid-summer,  but  in  Madi¬ 
son  and  Chenango  Counties,  the  crop  is  import¬ 
ant.  I  presume  you  would  have  a  somewhat  cooler 
summer  climate  than  we  have  here  at  Ithaca 
where  we  are  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  lake 
I  should  think  you  would  be  able  to  grow  early 
peas  without  much  difficulty.  The  question  would 
be  whether  or  not  you  would  run  into  very 
serious  competition  in  selling  on  the  city  markets. 

1  homas  Laxton  is  the  leading  early  variety 
grown,  and  Dark-Podded  Telephone  or  Aider- 
man  or  Duke  of  Albany,  all  of  which  are  about 
equivalent,  is  the  leading  late  variety.  I  wmuld  not 
count  on  harvesting  seed  as  our  weather  con¬ 
ditions  at  curing  time  are  too  uncertain  to  make 
a  very  satisfactory  proposition,  also,  after  pick¬ 
ing  for  market  you  would  not  have  a  great  deal 
left  for  seed. — Paul  Work. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Renewing  An  Asparagus  Bed 

Will  it  pay  to  attempt  to  renew  an  asparagus 
bed  which  has  been  neglected  for  several  years?” — 
J-  G.,  Neuu  York. 

1-N  general  we  believe  that  better  results  will  be 
secured  by  setting  up  a  new  bed.  However,  it 
takes  several  years  for  it  to  come  into  bearing 
mid  until  that  time  it  will  doubtless  be  worth 
while  to  do  what  you  can  with  the  old  bed.  This 


will  probably  consist  in  cultivation  between  the 
rows  and ‘by  digging  out  and  destroying  the 
weeds  and  grass  in  the  rowTs  before  the  asparagus 
starts  in  the  Spring.  Also  the  addition  of  a  good 
application  of  manure  will  help  to  improve  the 
croP-  *  *  *  *  * 

How  to  Control  Squash  Vine  Borers 

I  would  like  some  advice  on  care  of  cucumber 
vines.  The  last  two  years  I  had  lovely  vines  until 
they  started  to  bear  then  the  vines  would  start  turn- 


The  kind  of  a  crop  that  brings  the  best  price  in 
the  market. 


ing  yellow  before  we  got  half  the  crop.  It  seemed 
that  something  was  eating  at  the  stalks  at  the  top 
of  the  soil. — Mrs.  E.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

IT  is  a  little  hard  to  know  from  your  letter  just 
what  the  difficulty  may  be.  I  am  sending  some 
Cornell  Service  Letters  on  the  principal  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  possible  that  the  squash  vine  borer 
is  bothering  you.  This  larva  bores  inside  the  stem 
causing  wilting  and  death.  You  can  secure  some 
protection  by  covering  the  stems  here  and  there 
so  that  secondary  roots  will  support  the  vine  in 
case  they  are  killed  near  the  base.  Sometimes  it 
is  possible  to  find  the  location  of  the  insects,  slit 
the  stem  lengthwise  and  so  kill  the  borers  by 
hand.  The  insect  pushes  little  piles  of  sawdust¬ 
like  material  out  of  the  stems  which  will  help 
you  to  locate  them.  Spraying  with  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  is  suggested,  but  this  would  be  rather 
troublesome  on  a  small  scale. — Paul  Work. 

)Jc  ^  ^  ^ 

Greenhouse  Ventilation  Lessens 
Disease  Troubles 

VERY  greenhouse  operator  has  had  trouble 
with  various  fungus  diseases  on  vegetables. 
The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
has  learned  that  proper  ventilation  plays  a  large 
part  in  controlling  these  diseases. 

Growing  plants  give  off  a  large  amount  of 
moisture  and  where  there  is  no  provision  for 
ventilation  the  humidity  makes  conditions  very 
favorable  for  the  development  of  fungus.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  greenhouse  manager  is  not  able 
to  accurately  determine  humidity  without  using 
a  device  known  as  a  hygrometer.  This  device  is 
relatively  inexpensive  and  is  a  valuable  part  of 
any  greenhouse  equipment.  Ventilation 
( Continued  on  Page  g) 
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Hello,  Everybody! 

WELL,  here  we  are  again.  Since  we  last 
visited  -  with  you  here,  another  week  has 
been  numbered  with  the  ages.  During  that 
week,  we  have  been  chasing  around  the  State  to 
a  considerable  extent,  both  by  train  and  by 
automobile. 

We  are  impressed  again  with  what  damage 
the  winter  weather  does  to  our  good  roads.  It 
seems  as  if  the  damage  this  spring  is  worse  than 
ever.  Engineers  have  not  yet  learned  to  build 
lasting  roads.  For  one  thing,  they  do  not  drain 
them  well  enough.  Engineers  put  up  a  concrete 
wall  that  lasts  for  a  lifetime  because  it  can  resist 
frost,  why  can  they  not  do  the  same  with  the 
roads,  in  spite  of  the  hard  traffic  which  the  roads 
must  endure? 

*  *  * 

In  riding  with  our  brother  the  other  day,  he 
asked  us  what  we  would  have  thought  when  we 
were  farm  boys  thirty  years  ago  if  the  blanket 
across  the  future  could  have  been  raised  for  a 
moment  so  that  we  could  have  looked  ahead  and 
seen  a  machine  that  would  carry  us  on  wheels 
forty  miles  an  hour  or  more  across  the  entire 
state  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

Incredible  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it, 
isn’t  it? 

*  *  * 

But  something  that  would  have  been  even 
more  difficult  for  our  fathers  to  understand  was 
the  thought  that  men  could  communicate  with 
one  another  ten  thousand  miles  across  the  world, 
as  did  Commander  Byrd  the  other  day  when  he 
talked  by  radio  through  station  WGY  from  the 
end  of  the  world  at  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Ochs, 
the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
talked  here  on  the  day  before  his  birthday,  was 
70  years  old  in  New  Zealand  but  69  years  old  in 
America,  because  of  more  than  twenty-four 
hours’  difference  in  time  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  it  is  to 
say,  when  it  was  tomorrow  in  New  Zealand,  it 
was  yesterday  in  New  York! 

However,  the  radio  recognizes  no  time  nor 
little  space.  Truly  may  we  of  these  times  say 
with  Samuel  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  :  “What  hath  God  wrought !” 

*  *  * 

It  always  seems  good  along  about  this  time 
of  year  to  see  sap  running  in  the  maple  country. 


The  period  of  freezing  nights  and  thawing  days 
is  now  with  us  in  most  of  the  A.  A.  country. 
Maple  syrup  and  sap  are  the  first  crops  of  the 
farmers’  season,  and  one  of  the  best  signs  that 
the  long  winter  is  broken. 

*  *  * 

For  many  years  now  a  large  number  of 
farmers  have  faced  all  of  the  problems  of  hard 
times.  There  has  been  a  shortage  of  money  and 
in  many  farm  families  in  America  there  has  been 
much  going  without  many  of  the  things  that 
members  of  the  family  needed,  and  wanted.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  there  has  been  little  or  no  actual 
hunger  on  the  farms.  Agriculture  has  its  prob¬ 
lems,  but  there  is  always  enough  to  eat  and  a 
place  to  sleep. 

We  were  thinking  of  this  while  sitting  in  the 
Grand  Central  station  in  New  York  City  the 
other  morning  and  watching  ten  or  fifteen  down- 
and-outers  out  of  work,  hungry,  pinched  and 
cold.  These  persons  had  no  money  in  their 
pockets,  nothing  to  eat  and  no  place  to  go  to  get 
warm  except  a  public  building,  from  which  the 
policeman  soon  chased  them.  In  all  oi  our 
American  cities  within  the  week  there  have  been 
riots  and  demonstrations  because  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  within  a  few  days  we  have  read  of 
bread-lines  in  the  cities. 

Thank  God  that  with  all  of  the  problems  and 
troubles  of  agriculture,  there  are  never  any 
bread-lines  in  the  country. 


The  Splendid  Years 

IN  the  little  town  of  Berkshire,  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  there  died  the  other  day  an  old 
country  doctor  whose  passing  makes  another 
break  in  the  ranks  of  a  profession  that  is  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  less  in  country  districts.  How  many, 
oh  how  many  times  in  that  long  half  century 
that  Dr.  R.  D.  Eastman  practiced  in  his  home 
town  has  he — as  have  other  physicians  like  him 
— answered  the  bugle  call  to  rush  through  good 
weather  and  bad,  in  season  and  out,  to  stand  on 
the  battle  line  of  Life  to  fight  sickness  and  death 
and  to  bring  cheer  and  confidence  into  the  homes 
of  the  afflicted. 

What  a  lot  the  old  family  doctor  has  to  think 
about,  when  he  has  time  to  think  at  all.  Perhaps 
more  than  other  men  the  doctor  stands  on  the 
edge  and  looks  both  ways  into  eternity.  He  helps 
to  bring  Life  into  the  world,  and  fights  to  keep 
it  from  going  out.  He  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  parents  when  Death  lays  its  hand  on  a 
loved  child,  and  then  with  the  children  when  the 
Reaper  in  turn  tahes  Father  or  Mother. 

Finally,  the  end  comes  for  the  doctor  himself, 
as  it  comes  eventually  for  us  all,  and  as  it  came 
for  Dr.  Eastman.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
received  at  his  bedside  two  patients  and  pre¬ 
scribed  for  them,  working  on  the  last  day  of  his 
life  as  he  had  worked  through  all  of  the  splendid 
years,  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men. 

More  Farm  Poetry  on  the  Radio 

MANY  readers  of  American  Agriculturist 
have  been  interested  in  the  series  of  WGY 
talks  given  every  Thursday  evening  in  the 
last  few  weeks  at  7 :3c),  entitled  “Visits  with  the 
Poets  of  the  Farm  and  Home.”  We  prepared 
these  talks  for  WGY  because  we  believe  farm 
people  have  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  good 
poetry.  The  response  has  justified  our  belief,  and 
has  been  so  good  that  WGY  has  asked  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  broadcasting  from  that  station  weekly. 

So  a  new  series  of  five-minute  talks  under  the 
title  of  “Editor  Ed.  Looks  at  Life”  will  be  given 
weekly  over  station  WGY  during  the  noon  farm 
program  on  Monday  from  12:20  to  12  125.  These 
little  visits  will  contain  a  little  fun,  some  of 
Eastman’s  Chestnuts,  a  little  philosophy,  and 
poetry  that  we  know  you  love.  This  will  be/given 
to  you  through  the  fine  cooperation  of  tlH  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company’s  station  WGY  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 

As  you  listen  to  these  talks,  we  will  be  glad 


to  have  you  send  in  comments  and  contributions 
in  the  way  of  jokes  and  short  poems  (not 
original)  that  you  would  like  to  have  broadcast. 

Remember  the  hour:  WGY  agricultural  hour, 
every  Monday,  from  12:20  to  12:25.  By  the  way, 
why  not  tune  in  every  day  at  noon  and  hear  the 
whole  fine  WGY  farm  program? 


Federal  and  State  Government  and  the 
Cities  Should  Help  Pay  for  Rural 
Schools  and  Roads 


FEW  persons  realize  or  appreciate  the  tre¬ 
mendous  decline  in  taxable  property  in  rural 
districts.  Not  so  many  years  ago  every  rural 
community  and  village  had  from  one  to  several 
small  manufactories.  What  a  great  industry,  for 
instance,  was  that  of  tanning  not  so  many  years 
ago,  when  the  tanneries  were  to  be  found  in  so 
many  country  villages.  Now  they  are  gone,  and 
with  them  about  all  the  other  small  factories  that 
brought  money  into  the  community  and  estab¬ 
lished  taxable  real  estate.  Even  the  country  store, 
is  disappearing,  displaced  by  the  chain  store  that 
takes  the  money  out  of  the  community. 


Every  time  one  of  these  industries  leaves  for 
the  city,  the  local  taxpayer  must  raise  that  much 
more  money,  for  government  costs  go  on,  con¬ 
stantly  increasing. 

The  only  answer  to  the  problem  is  more  State 
and  Federal  aid  for  local  government,  roads  and 
schools.  The  cities  have  taken  out  the  taxable 
property;  therefore,  they  should  pay  more  of 
the  taxes.  Moreover,  the  urban  centers  get  at 
least  half  of  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  rural 
schools,  and  city  people  use  the  local  roads.  So 
the  cities  must  expect  to  help  pay  for  schools  and 
roads. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ONE  of  the  best  laughs  I  have  had  in  a  long 
time  was  the  newspaper  account  of  the  man 
down  in  New  York  City  who  put  his  pipe  in 
his  hip  pocket  and  set  his  pants  afire,  and  then 
turned  in  a  fire  alarm. 

It  actually  happened !  All  of  the  newspapers 
carried  articles  about  it,  but  the  best  one  was  the 
editorial  in  the  New  York  World,  which  I  re¬ 
produce  here.  Read  it  and  laugh. 

The  Posterior  Conflagration 

We  have  thought  the  matter  over  carefully,  and 
our  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Sam  White  of  No.  4 
Greenwich  Street  was  perfectly  justified  in  turning 
in  an  alarm  when  he  smelled  the  smoke  from  a  fire 
in  the  seat  of  his  pants.  Of  course  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  four  fire  engines,  two  hook-and-ladder 
trucks,  two  Battalion  Chiefs’  automobiles,  one 
Deputy  Battalion  Chief’s  automobile,  one  fire-patrol 
wagon,  one  police  emergency  wagon  and  one  emerg¬ 
ency  gas  wagon,  this  being  the  roster  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  that  responded  to  his  alarm — that  this  was 
a  great  array  of  red  machinery  to  put  out  a  fire 
in  one  pants  seat.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  Mr.  White  opened  the  door,  pulled  down  the 
hook  and  let  go,  he  did  not  know  that  all  this  com¬ 
motion  was  going  to  be  the  result.  So  far  as  he  could 
foresee,  only  the  usual  response,  in  the  shape  of  a 
salvage  wagon,  perhaps,  or  one  emergency  truck, 
would  be  forthcoming;  he  had  no  idea  that  Green¬ 
wich  Street  is  in  the  high  pressure  area,  and  that  an 
alarm  there  receives  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

Again,  he  did  not  know  that  the  fire  was  in  the 
seat  of  his  own  pants.  He  knew  there  was  a  fire, 
he  could  tell  from  the  smoke  that  it  must  be  burning 
in  a  pretty  lively  manner;  but  he  did  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  where  it  was,  and  he  evidently  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  action  was  what  the  circumstances 
called  for  rather  than  lengthy  cogitation.  And  then, 
supposing  he  had  known  the  fire  was  in  the  seat 
of  his  own  pants?  What  was  he  going  to  do  about 
it?  There  are  no  longer  any  horse  troughs  in  New 
York  in  which  a  citizen  may  sit  when  he  finds  the 
seat  of  his  pants  is  on  fire;  there  are  a  few  foun¬ 
tains,  such  as  Civic  Virtue,  but  none  in  the  vicinity 
of  No.  4  Greenwich  Street.  When  you  stop  to  think 
about  it,  a  fire  in  the  seat  of  one’s  pants  is  a  very 
difficult  situation  to  cope  with,  and  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  about  it,  it  would  seem,  is  to  put  in  an 
alarm.  All  in  all,  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Mr.  White  on  this  question.  We  believe  he  acted 
wisely,  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  say  so  publicly- 
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A  Plan  to  Bar  Uninspected  Western  Cream 


Mayors  and  Health  Officers  Agree  on  Important  Step 


ACTION  was  taken  at  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  conference  on  shutting  out  western 
cream  on  March  n  at  Albany  that  may 
mean  millions  of  dollars  to  milk  producers 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  and  improved  health 
conditions  for  consumers  of  dairy  products. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  several 
mayors  of  New  York  State  cities,  including 
fames  J.  Walker,  mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  by  the  health  officers  of  a  large  number 
of  upstate  cities,  and  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne, 
health  commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  mayors  and  health  officers, 
there  were  several  representatives  of  the  milk 
dealers,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  the  Sheffield  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association,  American  Agriculturist,  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  -  " 

the  New  York  State  Health  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Governor  Roosevelt  States 
Situation 


import  and  sell  uninspected  cream  produced  from 
outside  the  milk  shed  both  for  table  use  in  fluid 
form  and  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and 
other  dairy  products.  Many  of  the  producers  in 
other  dairy  states  do  not  have  to  meet  the  rigid 
requirements  of  milk  and  cream  produced  in  this 
State,  with  the  result  that  they  can  produce  cream 
much  more  cheaply  and  ship  it  into  our  eastern 
markets,  selling  it  for  as  much  as  ten  dollars  a 
can  cheaper  than  New  York  State  producers  can 
afford  to  sell  theirs.  So  both  from  a  health  and 
a  dollars’  and  cents’  standpoint,  the  importation 
of  cream  into  this  milk  shed  is  an  unfair 
proposition. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  has  taken  a  very  active  in¬ 
terest  in  trying  to  find  some  remedy  for  the 


Unfair  Competition 


F  the  several  million  gallons  of  cream  which  are  coming  into 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  presided 
over  the  first  day’s  conference  on 
March  io,  and  Governor  Roosevelt 
presided  on  March  n.  In  his  in¬ 
troductory  statement  at  the  opening 
of  the  conference,  the  Governor 
said : 

“I  have  invited  you,  representing 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  and 
the  dairy  interests,  to  come  here  to 
discuss  a  broad  question  which  affects 
the  health  of  many  hundreds  of  thou  ¬ 
sands  of  our  citizens — -the  throwing  of 
greater  safeguards  around  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  milk  and  cream 
are  produced. 

“In  a  number  of  our  larger  com¬ 
munities,  notably  New  York  City  and 
Rochester,  no  milk  or  cream  can  be 
sold  for  any  purpose  whatever — home 
consumption,  hotel  or  restaurant  use 
-unless  it  comes  from  a  source  which 


I  New  York  State  annually  were  shut  out,  it  is  probable  that  we 
would  have  no  surplus  milk  problem  in  our  New  A  ork  markets. 
New  York  dairymen  cannot  object  very  much  if  this  outside 
cream  meets  the  same  quality  standards  that  their  cream  has  to 
meet,  but.  it  is  certainly  unfair  competition  for  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  to  have  to  produce  under  a  strict  sanitary  code  that  raises 
their  costs  of  production  and  then  meet  outside  cream  in  the  same 
market  from  producers  whose  costs  are  low  because  there  are 
little  or  no  sanitary  requirements.  I  his  difference  amounts  to  as 
much  as  $10  to  $15  a  can  at  times. 

Then  there  is  the  other  angle  of  this  cream  problem  which 
has  to  do  with  health.  If  it  is  necessary  from  a  health  standpoint 
to  have  clean  milk  with  a  low  bacteria  count,  why  does  not  the 
same  principle  apply  to  cream,  ice  cream  and  even  to  butter  ? 
Must  we  have  two  stomachs,  one  for  clean  milk  and  another  for 
unclean  ice  cream? 

To  see  what  could  be  done  about  this  cream  problem,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  called  a  meeting  of  mayors,  health  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  dairy  industry  to  meet  in  conference  on 
March  11.  A  discussion  of  what  was  done  at  this  conference  of 
vital  interest  to  every  milk  producer  is  found  on  this  page. 


from  the  Middle  West.  Much  of  this  is  pretty 
poor  stuff.  A  representative  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  in  his  trip  to  study  cream  producing 
conditions  in  several  of  the  Central  West  states, 
found  one  cream  plant  that  was  handling  the 
product  in  very  good  shape.  All  of  the  several 
others  he  visited  did  not  meet  the  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  code  established  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

On  the  dairy  farms  in  most  cases  there  were 
no  milk  houses  or  any  adequate  milk  cooling 
facilities.  When  milk  was  cooled  at  a1-1  it  w<i* 
often  placed  in  troughs  in  the  barnyard,  which 
were  used  by  cattle  and  horse*  for  drinking 
purposes.  Milk  houses,  when  >here  were  any, 
were  often  in  the  stable  with  the  cows,  contrary 
to  New  York  State  and  CL y  standards.  Barns 
and  stables  in  many  of  the  cream 
—  —  producing  sections  were  dark  and 

dirty,  similar  to  those  that  prevailed 
on  New  York  State  farms  before 
the  days  of  marketing  fluid  milk. 

In  making  these  reports  we  are 
casting  no  reflection  on  the  great 
dairy  states  of  the  Central  West. 
Many  of  the  sections  and  farmers 
produce  just  as  good  or  better  milk 
and  cream  as  New  York  farmers. 
Those  who  sell  fluid  milk  to  the 
cities  in  the  Central  West  meet 
rigid  sanitary  requirements.  But, 
we  are  reporting  that  several  recent 
investigations  in  the  cream  sections 
of  the  West  show  that  much  west¬ 
ern  cream  does  not  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  required  of  New  York  State 
farmers  and  therefore  when  sold  in 
New  York  markets  is  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

Kept  Sweet  by  Pasteurizing 

Some  of  this  cream  which  comes 
in  from  western  dairy  sections  is  a 
long  time  being  collected,  both  at 
the  farm  and  at  the  plants,  before 
enough  is  secured  to  make  an  ade- 


has  been  carefully  inspected  to  guarantee  that  the 
milk  or  cream  is  produced  under  conditions  which 
at  least  comply  with  the  Sanitary  Code.  Many  other 
municipalities  of  the  State,  however,  receive  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount,  especially  of  cream,  which  comes  from 
uninspected  sources. 

“In  this  lies  a  very  potential  menace  to  health. 
Let  us  not  wait  for  an  epidemic  or  panic  before 
we  take  action.  It  is  only  right  that  we  should  fore¬ 
stall  any  possible  trouble. 

“There  is  further  the  economic  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  order  that  the  cream  and  milk  producers 
of  our  own  State  and  of  neighboring  regions  should 
have  a  steady  market  for  milk  and  cream,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  know  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  to  whether  they  will  be  subjected  to  what 
is  known  as  ‘bootleg  competition’  from  areas  lying 
at  great,  distances  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  question  of  a  steady  market  means  that  the 
dairy  owners  can  keep  their  cows  clean,  can  provide 
sterilization  and  conform  to  modem  sanitary  prac¬ 
tices.  Obviously  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  compete  with  other  areas  which  do  not 
maintain  the  same  standards. 

“I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be  able  at  this 
conference  to  establish  a  uniform  practice  in  this 
State  relating  to  the  importation  of  uninspected 
milk  or  cream  from  far  distant  areas.” 


situation.  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  New  quate  shipment.  At  some  of  the  plants,  in  order 
York  State  Department  of  Health  in  making  a  to  keep  this  old  cream  sweet  it  is  held  at  pas- 
survey  of  the  imported  cream  situation  so  as  to  teurization  temperatures  for  many  hours,  so  that 
have  as  many  facts  as  possible  ready  for  the  it  is  pasteurized  and  sometimes  repasteurized 
Governor’s  conference  with  the  mayors  and  several  times  before  it  reaches  New  York  State 
health  officers  of  upstate  cities  on  March  n.  consumers.  One  health  officer  told  of  a  machine 
The  State  Health  Department?  in  the  brief  time  in  one  plant  in  his  city  into  which  sour  cream  is 
at  its  disposal,  sent  a  man  into  the  western  dairy  at  one  end,  and  comes  out  sweet  at  the  other ! 
states  to  get  the  facts,  and  cooperated  with  a  There  was  some  discussion  at  the  conference 
representative  of  the  United  States  Department  about  pasteurization  making  milk  or  cream  safe 
of  Agriculture  at  Rouses  Point  in  northern  New  It  was  agreed  that  when  cream  is  properly  pas 
York  to  learn  how  much  cream  was  being  ini-  teurized  it  is  safe  from  a  health  standpoint,  but  i 
ported  from  Canada  and  the  quality  of  this  was  also  brought  out  that  while  it  may  be.  sat'd, 
Canadian  cream. 


J 


Milk  Is  Kept  Out,  Why  Not  Cream? 

Western  milk  is  kept  pretty  well  out  of  eastern 
markets,  but  it  is  a  different  story  with  western 
cream.  New  York  pity  will  not  allow  either  milk 
or  cream  from  uninspected  sources,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  western  cream,  to  come  into  New  York 
City  for  any  purpose.  Rochester  and  a  few  other 
upstate  cities  have  developed  their  own  milk  and 
cream  shed  from  pearby  Sources,  and  will  not 
permit  importations  from  western  states. 

But  up  to  the  present  time,  a  large  number  of 
orjf  ( 
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upstate  New  YorJi  cities  have  allowed  dealers  to 


Where  the  Cream  Comes  From 

It  was  found  that  there  are  at  least  1,428,000 
gallons  of  cream  being  imported  into  the  State 
annually.  As  these  figures  were  collected  hastily, 
it  is  probable  that  the  amount  that  comes  in  is 
very  much  more  than  these  figures  indicate — 
maybe  twice  as  much.  Cream  for  New  York  State 
markets  comes  from  Canada,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  from  several  of  the  cities  bordering  on  New 
York.  Figures  available  indicate  that  there  are 
some  289,000  gallons  from  Canada,  759,000  gal¬ 
lons  from  the  Middle  West,  and  379,000  from 
nearby  states,  including  Ohio. 

The  quality  of  the  Canadian  cream  averages 
very  good.  The  best  way  to  stop  importations 
of  cream  from  Canada  is  through  a  higher  tariff 
on  cream,  and  if  the  tariff  bill  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  goes  through,  the  increased  tariff  proposed 
for  cream  may  largely  take  care  of  the  Canadian 
cream  problem. 

The  biggest  problem  both  from  quality  and 
quantity  standpoint  is  the  cream  which  comes 


it  may  contain  considerable  amounts  of  filtlj 
which"  no  amount  of  pasteurization  will  make 
wholesome. 

The  difficulties  of  controlling  cream  which 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  butter 
and  other  dairy  products  received  considerable 
attention.  There  was  no  argument  that  the  cream  1 
which  was  to  be  sold  in  fluid  form  for  table  use 
should  not  meet  the  rigid  sanitary  requirements! 
But  there  was  some  thought  that  it  was  not  si 
necessary  to  try  to  control  cream  in  the  manuf 
facture  of  ice  cream  and  butter.  Someone  r<^ 
marked  if  this  were  true  then  man  ought  to  have 
two  stomachs,  one  for  the  good,  inspected  cream 
in  fluid  form  and  the  other  stomach  for  ice 
cream  and  butter  made  from  unwholesome 
cream!  In  other  words,  there  finally  was  unan¬ 
imous  agreement  that  the  dictates  of  good  sense 
and  good  health  require  that  all  cream  used  foi 
any  purpose  should  be  of  high  quality. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Goler,  health  officer  of  Rochester, 
in  a  short  talk  showed  how  that  city  has  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  milk  shed  and  is  determined  to 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Jjick  bows  to 

SCIENCE 

Kolodusts  give  definite  crop  protection 
. .  economically,  effectively,  thoroughly 

ONE  of  the  biggest  hazards  to  fruit 
growing  has  been  removed!  Fruit 
farm  operators  no  longer  subject  their 
crops  to  the  menace  of  insects  and  disease 
by  using  ineffective  sprays  and  dusts. 
Today  KOLODUSTS,  the  scientific  fun- 
gi-insecticides,  safeguard  the  crops  on 
the  leading  orchards  of  the  nation! 

What  are  Kolodusts? 
Kolodusts  are  blended  dusting  materials 
made  by  a  new  and  patented  process. 
Their  super-active  ingredient,  Bentonite- 
Sulphur,  is  produced  by  fating  Sulphur 
into  Bentonite.  It  is  to  the  unusual  chem¬ 
ical  properties  of  this  ingredient  that 
Kolodusts  owe  their  high  toxicity. 

Prolonged  Protection 
The  Bentonite-Sulphur,  upon  becoming 
moist,  changes  into  a  sticky,  gelatinous 
film  on  the  foliage  and  liberates  millions 
of  tiny  particles  of  toxic  sulphur,  so  fine 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  very 
highest  power  microscope.  This  film  is  a 
colloid  of  the  irreversible  type,  that  is, 
when  once  it  has  dried  on  the  foliage,  it 
will  not  go  back  into  its  original  gelat¬ 
inous  form.  This  is  protection  that  will 
not  be  washed  off. 

Send  for  complete  information  and  samples 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER 
AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
202  Elizabeth  Street,  Middleport,  New  York 

KOLODUSTS 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

If  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  C  ,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen.  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand,  Bermuda  Onion  $1.25,  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards 
$1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  C0„  Quitman,  Ga. 


[Strawberry  &  Raspberry 

lfrom  new  fields.  Write  for  cir.  F.G.Mangus,Mapleview,N.Y. 


vfrawlterrv  Pltmtc  lies*.  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
JITdWUerry  nams  •3asi|  A  Perry. Georgetown, Del. 


Mn*  The  north’s  future  soil  production.  Pro- 
iv  SJ.&.  gressive  planters  are  using  grafted  nut 
__  trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  re- 

XTCCS  turns.  Learn  why.  Send  for  price  sheet 
™  frE,e.  10c  for  complete  literature. 

JOHN  W.  HERSHEY,  Box  65  (G),  Downingtown,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Alpha  Barley 
Ithacan  Oats 
and  Early  Cornell  11  Corn 


Write  for  General  Catalogue 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert.  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Farm  Board  Meeting  at  Rochester 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

OFFICERS  and  managers  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  active  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  cooperatives  in  Western  New 
York  met  with  C.  S.  Wilson,  member 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  Mr. 

Gardner,  marketing  economist,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  at  the  Ho- 


M.  C.  Burritt 


tel  Seneca  in  Ro¬ 
chester  on  March 
3.  Members  of  the 
Horticultural  So- 
c  i  e  t  y  Executive 
Committee,  of  the 
Joint  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York 
county  agents  also 
attended. 

Mr.  Wilson  ex¬ 
plained  the  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing 
act  and  the  policies  and  actions  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Professor 
W.  I.  Myers  of  the  College  pre¬ 
sented  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
cooperative  organization  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  state.  He  said  that  there 
were  apparently  four  factors  in  the 
successful  operation  of  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  business  associations  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  his  studies,  namely  (1)  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  throughout  the  year 
(this  means  purchasing  of  supplies  as 
well  as  marketing);  (2)  low  invest¬ 
ment  and  use  of  the  plant  for  several 
commodities  with  consequent  low  over¬ 
head;  (3)  a  sound  credit  policy  of  cash 
where  possible  and  a  charge  for  30-day 
credit  and  (4)  adequate  capitalization 
to  finance  operations.  He  laid  emphasis 
on  community  rather  than  commodity 
organization  as  better  meeting  eastern 
needs. 

Optimism  Expressed 

The  writer  then  presented  the 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 
marketing  program  for  the  fruit,  vege¬ 
table  and  general  farm  interests  of 
New  York.  It  is  based  on  local  farmer 
participation  at  the  shipping  point  and 
proposes  economical  handling  of  in¬ 
coming  supplies  and  outgoing  produce 
through  the  same  facilities.  The  agency 
is  now  ready  to  develop  a  service  of 
preparing  farm  products  for  market 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
its  charter.  At  present  no  sales  agency 
is  contemplated.  This  can  wait  as  Dr. 
Myers  put  it,  “until  we  get  our  pro¬ 
ducts  properly  packed  and  prepared  for 
market.” 

In  the  general  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  and  in  which  most  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives  participated,  frequent  re¬ 
ference  to  past  unsatisfactory  exper¬ 
ience  with  cooperative  marketing  was 
made,  but  most  speakers  took  the  at¬ 
titude  that  it  was  experience  that  they 
had  to  pay  for  and  which  they  hoped 
would  insure  against  future  mistakes. 
The  points  of  view  expressed  were 
optimistic  and  showed  remarkable  in¬ 
terest,  courage  and  forward  looking,  j 
To  maintain  contact  with  the  Farm 
Board  in  developing  marketing  plans,  I 


cooperative  representatives  named  the 
following  contact  committee :  For  vege¬ 
table  growers— L.  R.  Gillard  of  Elba, 
President  of  the  Genesee-Orleans  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion;  J.  D.  Amele  of  Williamson,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Williamson  Cooperative 
Vegetable  Association.  For  fruit  grow¬ 
ers — W.  J.  Hall,  President  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association;  Bruce  P.  Jones  of 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Hall  Cooperative 
Association.  For  grape  growers _ Wil¬ 

son  Rood  of  Westfield,  Manager  of  the 
Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Growers’ 
Cooperative  Association. 

The  apple  men  in  addition  elected 
the  writer  to  represent  Western  New 
York  on  the  National  Apple  Committee 
being  organized  by  the  Farm  Board  to 
formulate  a  national  program  for  apple 
growers.  Together  with  Paul  Judson  of 
Kinderhook  recently  selected  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  group  of  Hudson  Valley  growers, 
meeting  at  Poughkeepsie,  he  will  re¬ 
present  New  York  growers  on  this  nat¬ 
ional  committee  of  twelve. — Hilton, 
New  York,  March  8,  1930. 


Parasites  for  Controlling 
Japanese  Beetle 

ONE  of  the  most  promising  possibili¬ 
ties  for  controlling  the  Japanese 
beetle  is  the  releasing  of  insect  para¬ 
sites  which  live  on  the  beetle.  During 
the  past  year  over  300,000  parasites  of< 
the  Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles  com¬ 
ing  from  India  and  Japan,  were  releas¬ 
ed  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Six  different  kinds  of  parasites  were 
used  and  Experiment  Station  workers 
who  checked  up  on  them  believe  they 
will  multiply  and  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  controlling  the  Japanese  beetle. 


Good  Service  from  Farm 
Light  Plant 

IN  OUR  January  11,  issue  we  publish¬ 
ed  an  article  by  M.  C.  Burritt  giving 
some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  farm  electric  light  plant.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Burritt  stated  that  he  would 
certainly  buy  another  plant  if  he  were 
unable  to  get  high  power  line  service. 
Some  readers  feel  that  the  costs  as 
presented  by  Mr.  Burritt  were  higher 
than  average  costs.  For  example,  one 
reader  writes  as  follows: 

“It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  1  have  a  32  volt  farm  electric  plant 
which  I  bought  eight  years  ago  and 
which  has  been  in  continual  use,  light¬ 
ing  my  house,  and  operating  a  %  h.  p. 
pump,  iron  washing  machine,'  vacuum 
cleaner,  as  well  as  many  other  uses. 

“In  that  time  I  have  had  one  set  of 
brushes  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  and  am 
on  my  second  set  of  batteries  (the  small 
ones).  I  have  never  been  without  light 
or  water  one  minute,  I  cannot  say  too 
much  for  these  plants  and  would  not  put 
in  current  if  it  ran  by  my  door.” 


—Courtesy,  better  Crops  with  Riant  Food 

This  picture  shows  a  part  of  a  fourteen  acre  field  of  onions  at  Elba,  Genesee 
County ,  New  York.  The  yield  on  fourteen  acres  was  twenty  thousand  crates  of 
onions.  The  land  is  a  muck  soil  and  was  heavily  fertilized  A 


twenty  tn< 
tilizedA 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  22,  1930 

How  to  Get  Hardy  Clover 
Seed 

( Continued  fnrm  Page  S) 
grass  and  clover  seed  used  on  state 
institution  farms  are  as  follows: 

N.  W.  Common  Alfalfa 

Sound,  bright  colored  seed,  guaranteed 
to  have  been  grown  m  the  Dakotas.  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho  or  Northern  Utah-  The  State 
and  section  in  which  seed  was  grown 
must  be  given,  guaranteed  to  be  free  of 
any  mixture  with  southern  or  foreign 
seed,  or  blends  or  adulterations  with 
screenings,  frosted  or  blasted  seeds,  must 
be  dodder  free,  and  not  contain  more  than 
two-tenths  per  cent  (.2%)  Sweet  Clover 
mixture.  Seed  must  be  99.40  per  cent  pure 
or  better,  and  show  85  per  cent  or  better 
strong  sprouts  in  five-day  test.  Hard  seeds 
will  not  be  considered  viable. 

Certified  Grim  Alfalfa 
Sound,  bright  colored  seed,  guaranteed 
to  have  been  grown  in  Montana,  Idaho  or 
Utah.  The  State  and  section  in  which 
seed  was  grown  must  be  given;  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  free  of  any  mixture  with 
southern  or  foreign  grown  seed,  or  blends 
or  adulterations  with  screenings,  frosted 
or  blasted  seeds;  must  be  dodder  free, 
and  not  contain  more  than  two-tenths  per 
cent  (-2%)  Sweet  Clover  mixture.  Seed 
must  be  99.40  per  cent  pure  or  better,  and 
show  85%  or  better  strong  sprouts  in  a 
five>-day  test.  Seller  must  provide  official 
statement  of  certification  based  upon 
State,  field  and  sample  inspections  (in  no 
case  will  growers’  affidavit  be  accepted). 

Alsilie  Clover 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  pure  or  better; 
may  contain  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
sound  white  Dutch  Clover  with  trace  of 
sound  timothy  seed ;  must  be  free  of 
Canada  Thistle,  and  contain  no  more  than 
a  slight  trace  of  catchfly  or  sorrel ;  seed 
must  be  sound,  free  of  blends,  of' blasted, 
shriveled  or  immature  seed.  Germination 
85  per  cent  or  better  sound  sprouts  in  five- 
day  test.  Hard  seeds  not  considered 
viable.  ' 

Medium  Red  Clover 

Must  have  been  grown  in  North 
America,  North  of  latitude  40  degrees. 
Seed  must  be  guaranteed  to  be  free  of 
Oregon  seed,  and  of  any  blends  or  adul¬ 
terations  with  southern  or  foreign  seed 
or  screenings,  etc.  Must  be  99.40  per  cent 
pure  or  better,  bright  colored,  free  of 
dodder  and  Canada  Thistle;  and  the  weed 
content  less  than  .30  of  one  per  cent. 
Shall  germinate  85  per  cent  or  better 
strong  sprouts  in  five-day  test.  Hard 
seeds  will  not  be  considered  viable. 

Mammoth  Clover 

Must  have  been  grown  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  North  of  latitude  of  40  degrees.  Seeds 
must  be  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  true 
Mammoth  (Sapling  or  Paavine)  type.  Seed 
must  be  guaranteed  to  be  free  of  any 
bjends  or  mixtures  with  southern  or 
foreign  grown  seeds;  must  be  free  of  all 
blends  or  adulterations  with  blasted, 
shriveled  or  otherwise  inferior  seeds,  free 
of  dodder  and  Canada  Thistle ;  weed  seeds 
not  to  exceed  .30  of  one  per  cent.  Must  be 
99.40  per  cent  pure  or  better;  germination 
85  per  cent  or  better  strong  sprouts  in 
five-day  test.  Hard  seeds  not  considered 
viable. 

Biennial  White  Sweet  Clover 

99,25  per  cent  pure  or  better  t  ger¬ 
mination  35  per  cent  or  better  strong 
sprouts  in  five-day  test.  Hard  seeds  not 
considered  viable.  Must  be  free  from 
Canada  Thistle  and  mustard,  seed  to  be 
sound,  bright  color,  free  of  blends, 
blasted,  shriveled  or  immature  seeds. 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
Must  weigh  20  pounds  or  better  per 
bushel,  bright,  recleaned  free  of  blends  or 
noxious  weeds. 

Lawn  Grass 

A  mixture  of  the  finest  grasses  in  the 
following  proportions:  Each  100  pounds 
shall  be  composed  of  70  pounds  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass,  25  pounds  Red  Top,  5 
pounds  White  Dutch  Clover,  each  ingre¬ 
dient  to  measure  up  to  the  standards 
listed, 

Canada  Blue  Gras* 

Must  be  heavy,  recjeaned,  bright  seed, 
strong  germination,  free  of  noxious 

weeds. 
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Corn  Yield 

DOUBLED! 


"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 


(Above)  Mr.  H.  O.  Elliott  of  Euclid,  Pa.,  (left)  sayst 
" This  season  my  potatoes  groivn  with  'AA  QUALITY  * 
Fertilizer  yielded  300  bu.  per  acre — 200  bu.  more  than 
most  growers  in  this  locality  obtained.’ * 


(Above)  Mr.  L.  Clark  Wright  of  Smith’s  Basin,  N.  Y., 
whose  13-acre  corn  crop,  grown  last  season  with 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer,  averaged  133  bu.  per  acre. 

I  wa s  fortunate  enough  to  use  *AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY’  Fertilizer,  It  produced  a  splendid  crop 
that  year,  and  it  has  been  equally  satisfactory 
every  year  since.  In  all  these  years  I  have 
carefully  observed  the  crops  grown  with  other 
brands  of  fertilizer,  and  am  convinced  that 
*AA  QUALITY*  Fertilizers  are  far  superior 
as  crop  producers  to  any  that  are  used  in 
B&y  section,’* 

Mr.  Elliott  sold  his  potatoes  for  $1.90  per 
bushel,  so  his  200*bushel-per-acre  increase  in 
yield  meant  $380  extra  cash  per  acre. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  crops  you  grow, 
you  will  find  that  you  are  money  ahead  at 
harvest  time  if  you  use  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  extra  quality  of  the  plant  foods 
in  "AA  QUALITY”  goods,  the  greater  care 
with  which  they  are  blended,  the  longer  cur¬ 
ing  period,  the  extra  remilling,  are  reflected 
in  increased  yields  of  better  quality  crops. 

Try  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  this  year; 
Your  nearby  dealer  is  ready  to  serve  you.  See 
him  this  week; 


I  AST  season  corn  in  the  vicinity  of  Smithes 
d  Basin,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  averaged 
65  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Compare  this  with 
the  crop  of  Mr.  L.  Clark  Wright,  of  Smith’s 
Basin,  which  averaged  135  bushels  per  acre  on 
1 5  acres.  Why  this  vast  difference  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Wright’s  crop?  He  himself  authorizes 
the  statement  that  his  increased  yield  was 
due  to  the  use  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer. 

On  November  5,  1929,  Mr.  Wright  wrote: 
*T  have  used  ‘AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers  for 
many  years,  with  splendid  results.  I  particu¬ 
larly  like  the  uniform  condition  which  makes 
It  easy  to  apply  *  AA  QUALITY’  goods  evenly. 
This  is  a  big  help  in  getting  bigger  yields.” 


200  More  Bu,  Potatoes  per  Acre 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  H.  O.  Elliott, 
Euclid,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  dated  November  6, 
1929,  gives  further  important  news  about 
fertilizers: 

"This  year  I  used  'AA  QUALITY*  Fer¬ 
tilizer  on  my  potatoes,  and  am  most  pleased 
with  the  results.  My  crop  yielded  300  bu.  per 
acre— -or  about  200  bu.  more  per  acre  than 
most  growers  in  this  locality  obtained; 

“Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  began  farming, 


Commercial  fertilizer  for  the  garden 
should  be  suited  to  the  particular  heeds 
of  the  soil.  On  light  to  medium  soils, 
where  only  a  small  amount  of  manure 
aas  been  applied  a  good  fertilizer  is 
one  analyzing  abou£  5  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  io  per  cent  phosphorus,  and  5  per 
cent  potash.  On  medium  to  heavy  soils, 
with  a  heavy  application  of  manure,  a 
fertilizer  containing  about  4  per  cent 
oitrogen,  12  per  cent  phosphorus,  and 
4  per  cent  potash  generally  is  the  most 
profitable. 


Manufactured  only  by 

SMS  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y»  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

-T‘-1f**TTT 

- - ..... - - _ 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

. . . . . . . . . . . . 
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How 

i 

Dean  Godden 

Did  The  Trick 

IN  OHIO  they  have  a  40  Bushel  Wheat  Club  contest. 

The  first  prize  is  $75  in  gold.  Dean  Godden,  manager 
of  one  of  the  Ohio  State  University  farms  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  won  this  prize  and  the  honor  that  goes  with  it  by 
making  the  fine  average  yield  of  48.12  bu.  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  10  acres. 


Fertilizer  Treatment 

Mr.  Godden  fertilized  his  crop  with  250  Ihs . 
per  acre  of  2-12-4  in  fall.  Then,  when  spring 
growth  started,  he  top-dressed  the  crop  with 
125  lbs.  of  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre. 
Complete  growing  cost  was  $276.63.  Crop 
value  was  $601.50,  leaving  clear  profit  of 
$324.87  or  $32.48  net  profit  per  acre. 

A  plot  that  received  just  the  2-12-4  fertilizer 
but  no  top  dressing,  made  only  30  bu.  per  acre. 

A  gain  of  18  bu.  to  the  acre  due  to  top  dressing 
with  Chilean  Nitrate.  Some  increase! 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  vital  food  for  your  wheat  crop.  It  gets 
right  to  work,  giving  the  young  plants  strength  and  vigor. 
Yield  is  greatly  increased  and  protein  content  of  the  grain 
is  increased  too. 

This  nitrate  fertilizer  is  natural —the  only  natural  ni¬ 
trate  fertilizer  in  the  world.  It  doesn’t  cost  much  and  pays 
you  back  many  times  what  you  spend  for  it. 

Fertilizer  Book— Free 

Our  new  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Small  Grains,”  is  just  off 
the  press.  Free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  11,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  1 8-H 
1830-1930  —  An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


20  leading  varieties.  Strong 

5lr8WDCrry  stockj  Plants  true  to  name. 

*  Catalog  free. 

Plants  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde.N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rubais  and  RusSet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 
New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New  York 


With  the  A.A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER 


How  to  Bridge-Graft 
Girdled  Trees 

1.  Scions  should  be  of  heavy,  vigor¬ 
ous  young  wood  of  hardy  varieties  and 
in  a  dormant  condition.  Well  matured 
water  sprouts  of  McIntosh,  Tolman, 
Spy  or  Greening  are  excellent. 

2.  Grafting  is  done  in  the  spring  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  2  or  3  weeks  before 
and  after  the  buds  begin  to  show  green 
or  about  the  time  of  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray. 

3.  A  grafting  wax  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wound  with  a  brush  or 
paddle  while  liquid  may  be  made  by 
heating  together  the  following  ingred¬ 
ients:  Resin,  6  lbs.;  Beeswax,  1  lb.; 
Raw  linseed  oil,  1  pint. 

Steps  in  Bridge-Grafting 

1.  Cut  the  scions  about  5  inches 
longer  than  the  wound  to  be  spanned. 
At  each  end  of  the  scion  make  a 
smooth  sloping  cut  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  long. 

2.  Trim  away  dried  edges  of  wound 
on  trunk,  back  to  healthy  bark.  Place 
the  scion  over  the  wound  with  cut  sur¬ 
face  resting  against  the  bark  at  top 
and  bottom  of  wound;  mark  around 
the  lower  end  of  scion  with  sharp 
knife;  move  scion  downward  slightly 
and  mark  around  the  upper  end. 

3.  Remove  scion  and  cut  deeply  with 
knife  around  the  outlines  made  on  the 
bark ;  stick  knife  under  the  cut  sections 
of  bark  and  they  should  peel  out  leav¬ 
ing  a  groove  showing  the  hard,  white 
sap  wood  below. 

4.  The  lower  end  of  scion  is  now 
placed  in  the  lower  groove  in  bark  and 
nailed  to  trunk  with  2  No.  18  wire 
nails  1  inch  long.  Scions  should  be  set 
every  2  or  3  inches  apart  around  the 
girdled  trunk.  All  cuts  are  sealed  over 
at  once  with  wax. 


Shall  We  Dust  Or  Spray? 

Many  orchardists  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  dusting  or  spraying.  Many 
authorities  believe  that  the  very  best 
results  are  secured  by  a  combination 
of  the  two  methods,  but  many  of  the 
smaller  orchardists  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  afford  the  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  both  methods.  A  few 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  methods  are : 

Advantages  of  Dusting 

1.  The  work  can  be  done  more  rap¬ 
idly.  Some  authorities  claim  that  five 
times  the  area  can  be  dusted  in  a  given 
length  of  time  than  can  be  sprayed. 

2.  Less  labor  is  required.  It  is  stated 
that  a  dusting  outfit  can  be  operated 
with  1/3  less  man  power  than  a  spray¬ 
er. 

3.  Water  is  not  needed  and  this 
saves  a  lot  of  time  and  work,  especial¬ 
ly  where  there  is  no  water  near  the 
orchard. 

4.  A  duster  is  not  as  heavy  as  a 
sprayer  and  can  be  used  on  rough 
ground  or  soft  ground. 

Advantages  of  Spraying 

1.  Many  authorities  state  that  for 
equal  effectiveness  the  materials  for 
dusting  are  somewhat  higher  in  cost 
than  the  cost  of  materials  for  spraying. 

2.  There  is  still  some  disagreement 
among  authorities  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  effectiveness  of  dusting  and  spray¬ 
ing  for  some  troubles,  particularly 
where  a  dormant  spray  is  required. 

A  combination  of  the  two  methods 
allows  a  grower  to  put  on  a  dust  where 
speed  is  essential  and  at  the  same 
time  to  spray  for  some  troubles  where 
it  appears  that  it  will  give  more  ef¬ 
fective  results. 


At  least  one  colony  of  bees  should 
be  provided  for  each  acre  of  your  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  to  take  care  of  cross-polli¬ 
nation. 


The  longer  fertilizing  the  pasture  is 
delayed,  the  greater  the  expense  of  re¬ 
storing  the  plant  food  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  profitable  grazing  area. 


Higher  yielding  and  better  strains  of  field  crops  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  recently  by  experiment  stations  and  individuals.  They  pay 
much  better.  We  specialize  in  seeds  of  these  improved  strains. 
Our  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  Every  progressive  farmer  should 
read  it.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CORN  OATS  BARLEY  POTATOES  CABBAGE  BEANS  PEAS  WHEAT  RYE 


QUALITY  TREES 

AT  REDUCED 
PRICES 

Prices  greatly  reduced 
in  celebration  of  our 
Golden  Anniversary 
Year — 50  years  of  con¬ 
scientious  service. 

Buy  direct  of  long-es¬ 
tablished  nursery  with 
nation-wide  reputation 
for  giving  quality  plus 
low  prices.  Save  agent’s 
commissions  and  avoid 
mistakes. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Write  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  with  complete  as¬ 
sortment  of  trees, 
bushes,  plants  and 
vines  illustrated  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  Colors — tells  how, 
where,  when  and  what 
to  plant. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

349  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  T. 


TREES 


FRUIT 


VINES 


GRAPE 


PLANTS 


BERRY 


SHRUBS 


Flowering 


RUSHES 


ROSE 


APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red.  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet, 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

mil  a  /ITT  rr'TT  tt'tt'c? 


IElberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven  Yet  St 
John.  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3%  feet,  I5« 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 


1  year, 

2  years. 


10c  each. 
15c  each 


$5.00  per  100 
$8.00  per  100 


BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants.  25c  each. 

•  Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
'  ,  productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 

I  A®**  price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada, 
v  ft—  __|»v  Our  plants  come  direct  from  origina- 
pflCpRC*''1'  tor’s  farm,  Prof.  Beeves.  Canadian 
Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 


And  they  all  said: 
Clark  “  Cutaways  ’  ’ 
Are  Better 


Before  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Downing,  owner  at  the  "Down¬ 
ing”  Fruit  Farm,  at  New  Madison.  Ohio,  bought  a 
disk  harrow,  he  wrote  to  several  farmers  who  own 
Clark  "Cutaways.”  Mr.  Downing  told  us  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  what  these  fanners  said  about  them: 

“We  have  looked  over  all  the  literature  yon 
have  sent  us  on  “Cutaway”  Harrows  .(disc).  It 
looks  good. 

“We  have  written  to  several  owners  of  ‘Cut¬ 
away*  Harrows.  Without  exception  the  answers 
have  shown  the  owners  to  be  well  pleased  and 
two  of  them  seem  to  have  three  or  more  of  these 
tools.  Nearly  all  of  them  compare  them  with 
other  makes  of  disc  harrows  and  all  claim  the 
‘Cutaway’  much  better. 

“We  are  wondering  if  you  would  wish  to  give 
us  the  agency  for  this  ‘Cutaway*  Harrow  in  this 
vicinity  or  district?” 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted  with 
7  Jjgt  WiL"  cutout  or  solid  disks  of  cutlery 

^AClx  -*»-*.  steel  heat  treated  and  forged 

VaSESSEEB*  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer 
They’re  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  y®ars; 
'  '  gangs.  Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  or 
Marie  with  pTtensinn  heads  for  orchard  wor£. 


and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

74  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book. 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name  .. 
Address 
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off  man’s 


Seed  Oats 


Nine  tested  heavy 
yielders,  including 
tree  and  side  oats — Shadeland  Climax, 
Swedish  Select,  Victory,  White  Rus¬ 
sian,  Patterson,  etc.  Early  and  mid¬ 
season,  High  feeding  values.  Stiff 
straw.  Hardy,  northwest  seed — clean — 
no  weeds.  Strong,  in  germination  and 
vitality.  Don’t  delay  ordering.  Plenty 
stocks  of  some  varieties,  others  light. 
Send  today  for  catalog  showing  all 
Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  including 

.  Clover,  Corn,  Alfalfa  Barley 
^Potatoes  and  20  Other  Crops. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

BOX  810.  LANDISVILLE 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  PENNSYLVANIA 


With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Is  Jung's 
Wayshead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


EarliestTomato 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Ruffled  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you 
will  enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  ETESFIT 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  8,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Questions  About  Vegetable 
Crop  Culture 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
removes  this  moist  air  and  some  have 
even  found  it  worthwhile  to  use  a 
forced  draft  type  of  ventilator  bringing 
in  fresh  air  from  the  outside  which  is 
preheated  when  necessary.  One  practice 
which  often  causes  trouble  is  to  close 
the  ventilators  when  the  first  warm 
weather  comes  in  order  to  save  heat. 
This  retains  heat,  but  also  retains  the 
moisture  and  better  results  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  burning  a  little  more  coal  and 
allowing  the  moisture-laden  air  to 
escape. 

*  *  * 

Nitrogen  for  Greenhouse 
Crops 

Would  you  recommend  side  dressing 
greenhouse  crops  in  the  early  spring 
with  an  available  nitrogen  carrier.  If  so, 
what  amounts  would  you  suggest? — D.  B., 
New  York. 

NDER  certain  conditions  we  be- 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Hill  selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
practically  disease  free,  College  inspect¬ 
ed.  Rural  New  Yorkers  and  Heavy¬ 
weights.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today 

APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua, N.Y. 


u 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  SONS. FAI  RPORT, N.Y. 


FOR  C  A  ¥  IT  Home  Grown  Danish  Ball 
*■  Wll  Head  Cabbage  Seed  from  se- 

r  R  eTarrntjn  „  ,  Heads.  Write  for  prices 

C.  R.  STAFFORD,  Rural  Route  No.  3,  CORTLAND. N.Y. 


1?A«  Ca|a  Hollenbeck’s  Pioneer  Strain 
J.  Ill  dAJIt*  Rural  Russet  Certified  Seed 
..  __  Potatoes — only  one  tenth  per 

cent  disease.  DR.  H.  G.  PADGET,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

BUY  SFFIK-certified 

aaaua  or  Officially  Inspected 

BEANS— BARLEY— CORN— POTATOES 

Write  for  Circular  £.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  Certified  SEED  POTATOES, 

IRVlwrRlJraJS'  ™  pay  fr<,i«ht-  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  SEED  POTATOES,  Rural  Russet.  Car 
_  lots  or  less.  E. A. WEEKS,  LOCKE. N.Y. 

C"T'FIE?  Seed  potat<>es:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers. 
rurals-  and  russets..  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville. N.Y. 


early  vegetable  plants 

Wakeflehf  Cabba"eu  Plants:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Tnm,  „  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Flat  Dutch. 

un,  ;  Ba,(  ,hana-  Bonny  Best-  Baltimore.  Onion, 
inn  sn  1  . 1  lants-  l>rices  a11  above:  Postpaid 

Jnnh  5«:  50,°'  ?1-50:  *2-75-  Collect:  $2.00  per 

Pestr  S  rpnc5,  large  l0ts-  Writc  for  l)ri<,t’s  on 
UbeJerl  nm  *'83  /, lants'  CarefulB’  Packed.  Varieties 
oipti6..:  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  638,  ALBANY,  GA. 

CABBAGE  and  ONION  Plants, 

three  w,E„^DY'  rIy  F™st  1,roof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head 
To/6  ^  j  earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties- 
Cnfrter  ai4d  Charleston  Wakefield.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
class' hanVti  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first - 
10M  t™d«lestetplants'  parcelpost  paid,  500  for  $1.50; 
Onion  nlJk75'  By  ex.press-  $200  Pcr  t-000-  Bermuda 
QMnUtiS  «  vSfme.-  PnCes-  Write  for  Prices  on  large 
quantities.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

•  D.  FULW00D  .  .  TIFT0N,  GEORGIA 


C.O.D.  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

STAN DARna  i?.nl0M^DlSnts'  MaiIed  500-65C ;  X,000-$1.00. 

ANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY.  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


C.O.D. 


Host  Proof  Cabbage  &  Onion  plants. 

FARVMERSS'pLANTShC0mentS  ^  maU  500^65ci  1.000-*!. 


lieve  that  an  available  nitrogen 
carrier  will  prove  profitable  in  the 
greenhouse.  Naturally,  it  costs  more  to 
grow  vegetables  under  glass  and  every 
possible  means  should  be  taken  to  get 
a  good  crop.  Where  growth  of  plants 
is  slow  and  leaves  become  yellow,  you 
can  be  pretty  sure  that  the  crop  is 
suffering  from  lack  of  nitrogen.  The 
amount  recommended  is  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  a  quick¬ 
ly  available  nitrogen  carrier  per  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet* 

*  *  * 

Treating  Vegetable  Seed 

“We  have  read  several  comments  on 
treating  vegetable  seeds  with  an  organic 
mercury  preparation  which  claim  that 
this  treatment  will  increase  yields  of 
vegetable  crops.  Is  there  any  evidence  to 
show  that  this  claim  is  true?” — B.  D., 
Neto  York. 

SOME  tests  of  the  effect  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  mercury  seed  treatment  on 
vegetables  have  been  tried  out  at  the 
Long  Island  Vegetable  Research  Farm. 
So  far  as  could  be  determined  the  seed 
treated  was  all  healthy,  yet  when  crops 
were  put  in  early  in  the  season  a  bet¬ 
ter  yield  of  some  crops  was  secured 
from  tested  seed.  Good  results  were  al¬ 
so  secured  by  treating  seeds  planted 
during  the  winter  time  in  the  green 
house. 

*  *  * 

Premature  Seeding  of  Celery 

“For  the  past  year  or  two  there  has 
been  considerable  trouble  in  this  section 
because  celery  plants  have  gone  to  seed 
prematurely.  What  causes  this  trouble 
and  is  there  any  way  in  which  it  can  be 
avoided?” — E.R.,  Nexo  York. 

Apparently  the  chief  cause  of 
premature  seeding  of  celery  is 
subjecting  the  plants  to  low  tempera¬ 
tures  early  in  the  season  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time.  One  suggestion  for  avoid¬ 
ing  the  trouble  is  to  use  low  tempera¬ 
tures  for  hardening  the  plants  for  short 
periods  only  and  to  depend  mainly  on 
withholding  water  from  the  seed  bed 
as  a  means  of  hardening.  The  variety 
planted  also  has  some  effect. 


Buy  Good  Seed 

THE  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  issued  a  warning  that  much  clover 
seed  contains  an  unusual  amount  of 
weed  seed  this  spring.  Consequently, 
producers  should  use  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  care  in  buying  seed. 

New  York  State  has  a  seed  law  which 
requires  that  seed  be  labeled.  This 
label  contains  valuable  information  if 
the  buyer  reads  it  and  profits  by  it. 
The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of 
poor  seed,  but  merely  states  that  the 
facts  must  be  given. 


Investigate  the  profits  from  raspber- 

i-65c-  looo-jx.  ries-  In  suitable  soils  they  give  a  rela- 
tiftom.  (u.  tively  large  and  quick  return. 


^7  row  more  potatoes 
by  this  easy,  quick 
seed  treatment 


Semesan  Bel  saves  time  and  labor 
Produces  vigorous  stands 
Increases  yields 


Safe  seed  potato  treatment  to  kill  surface 
seed-borne  disease  organisms  is  a  highly 
profitable  practise.  Yield  increases  and 
improved  crop  quality  have  shown  this 
beyond  doubt. 

But  seed  potato  treatment  need  not 
be  an  all  day  job.  If  you  have  been  using 
old  soak  methods — wasting  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  on  one  lot  of  seed — 
you  should  know  about  Du  Bay  Semesan 
Bel,  the  safe  and  effective  one-minute 
dip  disinfectant. 

Instantaneous  treatment 

Semesan  Bel  is  instantly  applied  to  seed. 
No  hot  water  or  time-wasting  soaking. 
Just  dip  the  seed  potatoes  and  plant. 
With  this  rapid  method,  one  man  alone 
can  easily  treat  .as  much  as  400  bushels 
of  seed  a  day. 

Increases  potato  yields 

By  controlling  surface-borne  infections 
of  rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black  leg,  Seme¬ 
san  Bel  produces  vigorous  field  stands, 
improves  crop  quality  and  increases  the 
yield  per  acre. 


From  Maine,  A.  H.  Christie  85  Son 
report  that  their  Semesan  Bel  treated 
seed  outyielded  untreated  seed  by  5 
barrels  per  acre  and  gave  7  barrels  more 
potatoes  per  acre  than  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  treated  seed.  Daniel  Leasure,  of 
Maryland,  increased  his  yield  60  bushels 
per  acre.  Carl  E.  Randolph,  another 
Maine  grower,  says  Semesan  Bel  added 
21.4  barrels  per  acre  to  his  yield.  When 
tested  in  New  York,  this  treatment  gave 
a  20%  increase  on  early  potatoes,  and 
one  of  15%  on  late  potatoes. 

Controls  sweet  potato  diseases 

Surface -borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or 
soil  stain  of  sweet  potatoes  may  also 
be  controlled  with  Semesan  Bel  by  treat¬ 
ing  seed  and  by  dipping  the  sprouts 
before  setting.  J.  E.  Dutton  85  Son,  of 
Delaware,  in  reporting  an  increased 
yield,  say:  “The  potatoes  were  bright, 
clean,  disease-free.” 

Semesan  Bel  is  economical 

Seed  potato  treatment  with  Semesan 
Bel  is  very  inexpensive.  One  pound  will 
treat  22  bushels  of  large  seed  or  16 
bushels  of  small  seed.  Simple  directions 
explain  its  harmless  and  easy  application 
without  any  costly  equipment.  Ask  your 
dealer  now  for  free  new  Semesan  Bel 
pamphlet,  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Semesan  Bel 

*  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  <b.a.I9) 

Please  send  FREE  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet. 

Name . . . . . . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D..__ . . 

Town . County _ 

State  _ _  Dealer’s  Name 


CERESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton 


SEMESAN  JR.  SEMESAN  for 

for  Seed  Corn  Flowers  and  Vegetables 


(322)  10 


WHAT  SILO  SHALL  I  BUY 


TILE 

BLOCKS 


STAVE 

.RON 

HOOP 


CEMENT 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE 

WALL 

SILO 


Why  guess  which  kind  of  Silo  is  best  for  you 
— which  one  will  show  you  the  biggest  profit 
— when  you  can  KNOW  without  a  cent  of 
cost.  Craine,  Inc.  in  the  past  29  years  has 
learned  that  what  is  best  for  one  man  is  too 
expensive  for  another.  Therefore,  in  THE 
CRAINE  LINE,  you’ll  find  11  different  kinds 
of  good  silos.  We  do  not  care  which  one 
you  buy — and  so,  we  can  recommend  the 
kind  that  we  really  believe  is  best  for  you 
— standard  stave,  concrete  stave,  solid  con¬ 
crete,  glazed  tile,  tapestry  tile,  woodstave 
or  triple  wall.  Isn’t  the  unbiased  truth 
about  Silos  worth  knowing? 

frH^QT'  •  Send  for  our  catalog  and  comparative  prices, 
a  JL  •  Then,  we’ll  send  a  trained  representative  who 

knows  what  he’s  talking  about,  if  you  wish.  No  cost;  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Better  do  it  now — so  there’ll  be  plenty  of  time  to  decide. 


CRAINE,  inc. 


40  Wilson  Street 


Norwich,  New  York 


Lightning  Protection 

— Concealed — 

Approved  by  Underwriters 
Laboratories 

Write  for  Complete  Information 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  ROD 
COMPANY 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


ter.  Better 
Easier  to  Clean 


just  Wheel  It  In  and 
Start  Milking 

I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  in 
your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL. 
You  canuseit — test  it— try  it  on 
yourowncows  at  our  risk  before 
you  pay  us  a  cent.  Nothing  to 
install — no  pipe  lines,  no  pul- 
sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks.' 

Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately.  The  fastest 
and  best  milker  ever  invented — yet  the  cheapest 
to  buy  and  the  most  economical  to  own. 

Free  Book  on  Milking 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Book  on  Milking 
that  tells  all  about  it.  Get  all  the  facts — the 
whole  story  about  this  new  wonder  PORT¬ 
ABLE  Milker.  Send  the  Coupon  today. 

Catalog  shows  our  entire  line  of  Gas  Engine, 
Electric  and  Hand  power  milkers  in  sizes  for 
herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 


Down  After 
FREE  TRIAL 


"This  special  FREE  TRIAL  of- 

_  fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 

an  agent  or  salesman  in  yourlocality.  So  do 
not  wait.  Here’s  your  chance  to  save  money 
and  find  out  what  this  amazing  new  4-Cow 
Milker  will  do  for  you  on  FREE  TRIAL. 

Right  Months  to  Pay 

You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5  after 
the  FREE  TRIAL  and  the  balance  on  easy 
monthly  terms.  Send  the  coupon  below  for 
our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our  FREE 
milker  catalog  today. 


■BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  3*7 
S37  s.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

I  Send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  on  milking  machines  and 
| full  details  of  your  free  trial,  easy  payment  offer.  <19; 


Name  . 


lAddress. 

i 


IT  A_  -m-.UT _ J  No  canvassing  —  just  | Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer? . 

User  Agents  Wanted  demonstrate  the  milker  I 

on  your  farm.  Write  for  details. _ ,  Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? ........ 

wm  m  m  m  mt  m  m  «■  m  m  ■»  m  m  m  m  m  m  —  m  m  <m  m  m  a  am 
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How  a  Master  Farmer 
Manages  His  Dairy 

By  HENRY  S.  NICHOLS 

Wyoming  County 

Editor’s  Note:  Here  in  ten  minutes’ 
reading  one  can  get  nearly  dll  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  dairy¬ 
ing  written  right  out  of  the  experience 
of  a  Master  Farmer  who  has  practiced 
what  he  has  preached  for  a  lifetime 
and  who  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  good  living  from 
cows  when  business  ,  principles  are 
followed. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  best  dis- 
cicssions  of  dairying  that  has  come  into 
the  American  Agriculturist  office  in 
a  long  time. — E.  R.  E. 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  the  way  for 
dairymen  to  succeed  is  to  breed,  weed 
and  feed.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
these  is  the  most  imoortant,  but  it  is 
easy  to  pick  breeding  as  the  greatest 
problem  or  at  least  the  greatest  gam¬ 
ble.  This  can  be  overcome  to  a  great 
extent  by  using  proven  sires,  but  such 
sires  are  scarce  and  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  average  breeder  to  use  one 
that  has  not  proven  his  real  worth. 

In  selecting  a  young  sire  we  like  to 
compare  his  individuality  with  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  cows  he  is  to  be 
mated  with.  If  the  herd  is  weak  in  a 
certain  respect  we  are  extremely  care¬ 
ful  to  select  a  sire  strong  in  that  char¬ 
acteristic.  Then  we  like  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  his  pedigree  which 
should  be  made  up  of  uniformly  high 
grade  individuals,  especially  the  ones 
close.  By  all  means  we  should  see  the 
sire  and  dam  if  they  are  living.  If  we 
can  see  the  individuals  farther  back  in 
the  pedigree  so  much  the  better  but 
we  must  hear  in  mind  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  close  up  in  the  pedigree  count 
the  most.  No  great  sire  has  as  yet  been 
produced  by  a  common  cow.  A  good 
herd  sire  should  meet  the  following  re¬ 
quirements,  good  individuality,  out  of 
the  best  dam  possible,  sired  by  a  pro¬ 
ven  sire,  and  having  a  pedigree  made 
up  of  uniformly  good  individuals. 

Then  we  should  keep  this  sire  unti1 
his  daughters  reach  the  age  where 
their  ability  to  produce  can  be  measur¬ 
ed. 

Cull  Out  the  Poor  Cows 

Government  figures  show  that  over 
one -third  of  the  cows  in  the  United 
States  are  not  producing  enough  milk 
to  pay  cost. 

Progress  in  the  dairy  industry  lies: 
in  increasing  the  production  per  cow 
To  do  this  we  must  cull  and  dispose 
of  the  poor  cows  thereby  making  a 
great  saving  on  feed,  stable  room,  and 
labor. 

The  most  practical  way  that  this 
culling  can  be  done  is  by  the  use  of 
the  scales  and  the  Babcock  tester, 
through  the  Dairy  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation.  This  will  show  what  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  produced  above  the  cost 
of  feed,  and  we  do  not  consider  a  cow 
very  valuable  that  will  not  produce  at 
least  $100  above  the  feed  cost. 

Through  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Experiment  Stations  we  are  informed 
as  to  the  right  grain  ration  for  the 
dairy  cow.  But  we  are  likely  to  forget 
the  importance  of  the  quality  of  the 
roughage  we  feed. 

We  believe  that  good  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  producing  cow’s 
ration.  In  order  to  have  this  we  must 
cut  early,  and  cure  properly  before 
putting  in  storage. 

Plenty  of  Good  Corn  Silage 

Then  to  have  plenty  of  good  corn 
silage  harvested,  at  the  proper  stage 
of  maturity,  and  with  the  same  care 
that  the  clover  was  cured.  We  never 
plan  to  let  the  harvested  corn  lay  on 
the  ground  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  If  this  is  practiced  the  silage 
comes  out  of  the  silo  green  in  color 
and  sweet  with  never  any  white  mold. 
We  are  also  careful  that  the  silage  is 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


I  have 
always 
milked 
my  cows/ 

without 
hand 
stripping [ 
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A  Single  Tabs  System 
— now  %  METAL 


“  I  have  used  the  Burrell 
Milker  continuously 
sincel918,andhavefound 
it  satisfactory  in  every 
way .  I  have  alwaysmilked 
my  cows  without  hand 
stripping,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  kept  clean  very 
easily.  —  W.  A. Fullerton, 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

"It  Mills  the  Cows  Clean ” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
l  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


k,  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Send  for  our  FREE  120- 
Page  Catalog  which  il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes 
dairy  necessities  for  the 
production  of  clean  milk. 
Cotton  Discs,  Flannel 
Squares  and  Circles, 
White  Suits,  Strainers, 
Coolers,  Cans,  Pails,  Milk  Stools,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Brushes,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE  Money-Saving 
Catalog  NOW! 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  20,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SI  LOS 


Storm-proof? 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built 
to  last.  Patented  Storm  Proof 
Anchor  equipment  is  supplied 
with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing  —  twisting  —  collapsing. 
Storm-proof  and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the 
continuous  small  self-adjust¬ 
ing  doors,  or  swinging  hinge 
doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made 
of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 
Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile 
and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
for  free  catalogs.  The 
Economy  Silo&  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


COUGHS^COLDS 

Dangerous  complications  can  quickly  de-/ 
velop  if  coughs  and  colds  are  neglected.  At  / 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  treat  yourf 
horses  with  the  old  reliable 

SPOHN’S 

COMPOUND 

^Praised  by  horse  owners  every- U, 
rwhere.  Used  by  thousandsfor  over 35 
y  years.  On  sale  at  Drug  Stores  for  60c  and  51. a)  J 
rper  bottle  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid.^ 
FREE  SAMPLE  sent  on  Request.  Write  today!  J 
rSP0HN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.B-5,  Goshen,  IniLi 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pate  iron  roof  that  re5’s^s,rQS*'9T 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  nre*pfo<kG 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. 
today  for  free  catalog  _  . _ _ 

Aartftaw  Iroc  gooKwCa^r^^b.  49 1 WttowLttft 


BARN 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  A 

See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

—and  costs  much  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
in  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  <»m- 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  success  for  25  years.  One  in  a  ,WCI2Kf' 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  for  free  folder  on  Beamless  Barns. 

Loucks  &  Son  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re* 
suits.  Try  one. 
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UNADILLA 


Are  Leaders! 


Many  features  of  convenience 
and  safety  have  made  Unadilla 
Silos  the  leaders  throughout  the 
east. 

The  gambrel  roof  insures  a 
silo  packed  full.  The  patented 
door"  can’t  stick  or  freeze,  yet 
is  air  and  water  tight.  The  door 
fasteners  form  a  wide,  easy, 
safe  ladder.  The  continuous  door 
opening  makes  it  possible  to 
shove  silage  out  instead  of  lift¬ 
ing  it  over. 

Attractive  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 


Also  tubs,  tanks  and  rats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARIETTA 

Concrete  Stave 

SILO 

has  attained  the 

HIGHEST  DEGREE 
of  PERFECTION 

Our  famous  Redwood 
Hinge  Doors  on  every 
silo — a  perfect  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction  !  ! 
They  are  of  the  refrigerator  type, 
fitting  into  double  casement  door¬ 
frames,  with  hinges  which  form  a 
Handy  ladder  with  steps  16"  apart. 
Nothing  more  serviceable  and  con¬ 
venient.  Each  and  every  stave  made 
under  pressure  of  ten  tons  blows, 
on  new  molds  producing  an  inter¬ 
locking  joint,  thereby  assuring  a 
smooth  and  absolutely  air  tight  silo. 

Get  our  new  catalogue  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  ensiling  corn  and  The 
Marietta  Concrete  Stave  Silo. 

The  MARIETTA  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  A  Box  356  Marietta,  Ohio 


-  a** , 


0  T  SAVE 
,  MONEY 

because  of 
wrlo-w  prices 
./(and  special  of¬ 
fers  on  famous 

,  Xhwnplon  CftoMt* 
_  rOU-Flllod  Stavo  Slice. 
Bis  discounts,  spec  lei 
rtennaf  wonderful  offers 
i  can  t  afford  to  miss.  liN 
veetifirato,^ 


NEw  PI  gw  AM 

4  f.  HOUSE 

k  8l<*e  waU*  Outside  door  to 


fety.  arranged  tor  heat  if 
desired.  Cheapest.  beat  Host 

satm8  mado'  than 

fir-r  ca-oacity. 

G^T  FREE  CATALOG  for  fall 
entJre  Champion 
Rco-ait*  §ouse3>  Poultry  and 
brooder  Houses,  Silos,  etc- 


;  Giant  Poultry  Houm 

Creoeoted  or  painted .  M ade  In 
sections,  easily  erected,  can  be 
extendedinBizetofityourflock. 

14  and  17  ft.  round  ends.  6  ft. 
standard  center  sections. 
Cheapest  bouainsr  per  hen  of 
any  house  made.  Properly  ven¬ 
tilated,  equipped  with  roosts 
and  neats  or  can  be  divided  for 
Brooder  and  Poultry  House. 
Champion  Brooders  $49.95  up* 


Dept  noe  western  silo  company 

—  SPRINGFIELD,  omo 


« i  *>ene®*  by  oar  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

l  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 
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Merit  Alone 


IS  SEIIING 

cow-ione 


Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  box 
of  O.  H.  Cotv  Tone  for  which  l 
am  enclosing  check?  It  is  the 
best  and  only  thing  that  I  can 
get  for  my  cows  that  seems  to 
be  worth  the  money.  G.  S.  F. 

Thousands  regard  Cow  Tone  as  the  most 
successful  of  all  preparations  on  the  market 
for  milk-producing  cows.  As  a  master  tonic, 
merit  alone  has  sold  Cow  Tone  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Buy  a  box  today  from 
your  dealer  or  we  will  mail,  postpaid,  direct 
to  you. 

Cow  Tone  is  sold  at  grain,  drug,  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores;  50c,  $1.00,  $4.50  and  $7.00. 
Money  will  be  refunded  if  it  proves  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Other  products  include  Cows’ 
Relief  Ointment  50c  and  $1.00,  and  Calves 
Cordial  50c. 

OUR  HUSBANDS  CO. 

Lyndon,  Vermont 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  cows  should  be 
given  the  most  careful  attention.  Be  sure  and 
have  a  box  of  Cow  Tone  on  hand  and  feed  it 
daily  to  your  herd. 


Especially  in  winter  the  in¬ 
formation  in  our  new  Cow 
Book  will  be  appreciated  by 
dairymen.  If  you  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy,  write  for  it 
today.  It  is  free. 


|  Name  - - - - 

I  Address  . . . AA 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


$4.50  ea. 


lester  and  Yorkshire  7  to  8  weeks  oid 
srkshire  and  Chester  7  to  8  weeks  old 
8-9  weeks  old,  $4.75  each 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

,O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
itisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
lem  and  your  money  will  be  refunded, 
[ichael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CATTLE 


SWINE 


For  Sale 


ROAN  YEARLING  BULL  with 
excellent  pedigree. 

H.C. McConnell,  Penn  Yan.N.Y. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so.  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


Canadian  Holstein  &  Ayrshires 

HIGH  PRODUCING  COWS  SPECIALTY. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT.  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SAFE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.... $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old.... $5.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $ 5. SO  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 

Washington  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
cut  very  fine  which  will  insure  better 
packing  and  thus  more  and  better 
silage. 

A  well  bred  dairy  cow  that  has  pass¬ 
ed,  with  good  standing,  under  the  sup¬ 
ervision  of  the  Dairy  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  fed  all  the  good  clover  hay 
she  will  eat,  plenty  of  good  silage,  and 
then  about  one  pound  of  clean  grain 
ration,  of  about  20%  protein  content 
for  every  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
(this  should  depend  on  the  richness  of 
the  milk  the  individual  is  producing  i 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  bring  her  owner 
a  good  profit.  , 

Marketing  the  Product 

To  these  three  requirements  for  suc¬ 
cessful  dairying  must  be  added,  mar¬ 
keting  the  product. 

To  many  consumers’  minds,  milk  is 
simply  milk,  a  commodity  necessary 
in  the  feeding  of  a  family.  If  the  milk 
remains  sweet  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  and  the  cream  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  is  the  necessary  depth  the 
housewife  is  satisfied.  But  this  class  of 
consumers  is  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
The  leading  milk  dealers  in  the  cities 
are  now  alive  to  the  fact  that  they 
must  make  milk  consumers  understand 
the  difference  between  grades  of  mar¬ 
ket  milk. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Wood  of  the  United  States 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  said  in  a  recent 
address  “One  highly  important  factor 
that  must  be  considered  by  producers 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
high  quality.  And  that  milk  produced 
under  dirty  conditions  from  diseased 
cows  cannot  be  made  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  by  any  process”. 

Produce  Uniform  Amounts 

Then  if  the  dairymen  producing 
milk  for  the  fluid  market  could  see  the 
importance  of  producing  a  uniform 
amount  throughout  the  year  we  would 
hear  much  less  about  shortage  and 
surplus. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  problem  is 
being  taken  care  of  at  the  wrong  end. 
It  is  a  tremendous  problem  for  the 
dealers  and  must  be  taken  care  of  at 
a  great  sacrifice  which  comes  back  to 
the  producer. 

If  left  to  nature  cows  would  freshen 
in  the  spring,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
task,  which  takes  time,  to  arrange  the 
freshening  of  the  individual  so  that 
one  twelfth  of  the  herd  will  freshen 
each  month.  I  doubt  if  it  can  he  done 
100%  but  many  dairymen  are  coming 
mighty  close. 


Milking  Three  Times  a  Day 

THE  Beltsville  experiment  station  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  kept  some  figures  on  the  probable 
returns  from  milking  cows  three  times 
a  day.  Cows  milked  three  times  a  day 
averaged  to  give  21.2  per  cent  more 
milk  and  22.4  per  cent  more  butter-fat 
than  when  they  were  milked  twice  a 
day. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  the 
added  labor  was  charged  against  them 
at  the  rate  of  35c  a  hour  and  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  feed  costs  was  figured 
on  the  basis  of  $45.  a  ton.  Using  these 
figures,  cows  milked  three  times  a  day 
showed  an  increase  in  profit  of  14.1c 
per  day  per  cow. 


Returns  from  Cows 

THE  average  cow  takes  52  per  cent 
of  the  milk  check  to  pay  her  board 
bill.  It  takes  3,000  pounds  of  the  5,800 
pounds  of  milk  produced  by  the  aver¬ 
age  cow  to  pay  for  her  feed,  while  the 
cow  that  gives  10,000  pounds  takes 
only  38  per  cent  of  the  milk  check.  The 
10,000  pound  cow,  uses  3,800  pounds  of 
feed  compared  with  3,000  pounds  for 
the  5.800  pound  cow. 

Putting  it  in  another  way,  from  each 
40  quart  can  filled  by  the  5,800  pound 
cow.  the  owner  must  take  20.7  quarts 
of  milk  to  pay  for  the  feed,  while  from 
each  40  quart  can  filled  by  the  10,000 
pound  cow,  he  needs  to  take  out  only 
14  quarts  for  feed  costs.  A.  K. 


Sacked  limestone  can  be  piled  in  the 
field  and  covered  with  building  paper 
or  straw. 


HORSES 


r/-vn  0  4  1  C  Thorobred  Belgium  Stallion,  5  year 
r  (L/JEv  O/xLE.  0ld.  sound;  sure  breeder,  color  red 
Roan,  weight  1725.  SPAULDING  &  ELPHICK,  Inc., 
MUNNSVILLE,  Madison  County,  NEW  YORK. 


Matched  Pair  PERCHERON  MARES, 

five  and  six  black,  wt.  3200.  Price  $600.  Stallion,  six 

yrs»  wt-  1700  Black,  $400.  HARMON  GRAY,  Lima.N.Y. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 
4  TO  6  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 
These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
I*\O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St..  Woburn, Mass.  TeL0230 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 


March  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen's 


Class 

League 

1 

Fluid  Milk  . . 

3.37 

2 

Fluid  Cream  ..._ 

2A 

Fluid  Cream _ 

2.06 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  ... 

Soft  Cheese  ... 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond.  .. 

Milk  Powder  ... 

Hard  Cheese  . 

1.95 

Sheffield 

Pioducers 

3.17 

1.90 


1.75 


4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


February  Prices  Announced 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  February 


for  3.%  milk. 

Gross . $2.57 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  .  2.51 


Certificates  of  Indebtedness  . 15 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . .  2.36 


Net  CASH 

Net  POOL 

Price.  3.5% 

Price.  3.5% 

milk 

milk 

February 

1929 . ..  .. 

2.87 

2.97 

February 

1928 . . 

2.70 

2.80, 

February 

1927 . 

2.57 

2.67 

February 

1926 . 

2.21 

2.31 

The 

Sheffield 

Producers 

announce 

the  cash  price  to  producers  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as 
$2.51%  per  hundred,  ($2.71%  for  3.5% 
milk.) 

3%  Milk  3.5%  Milk 

February  1929 .  2. 82%  3.02% 

February  1928 . . .  2.67%  2.87% 

February  1927 . . .  2.54  2.74 

February  1926  .  2.60  2.80 

Butter  Market  Greatly  Improved 

Mar.  15.  Mar.  7,  Mar.  16, 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra  _  38%-39%  36%-37  48  -48% 

Extra  (92  sc.)  _ _  -38%  36  -  47%  - 

84-91  score  . . .  3l%-37%  29%-35%  45% -47% 

Lower  Grades  . . .  29  -30%  28  -29  44%-45 

The  trend  in  the  butter  market  has 
been  steadily  upward  all  week  up  to 
the  close  on  March  15  which  this  re¬ 
port  covers.  Since  our  last  report  the 
market  has  gained  2%c  which  means 
that  an  aggregate  gain  of  4 Vic  since 
the  low  point  of  34c  for  creamery  ex¬ 
tras  which  we  quoted  during  the  latter 
part  of  February. /Reports  during  the 
week  indicate  that  business  has  been 
generally  satisfactory.  Most  houses 
have  had  enough  stock  to  meet  their 
requirements  but  some  have  been  short 

The  Chicago  market  has  shown  a 
rapid  advance  which  has  improved  the 
strength  of  the  New  York  market 


PROMPT,  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

Available  to  Shippers  of 
Nearby  White  &  Brown  Eggs 

References:  Central-Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
Warren  St.  Branch,  Commercial  Agencies. 

WILLIAM  SANDBANK 

152  Reade  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 


R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


^  LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
Iree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27, 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 


West  Washington  Market, 


N.  Y  City 


Bonded 

Commission 

Merchant 


J 


Shades  -  Save  zsr« 

Order  direct  from  factory. 

We  pay  all  delivery  charges. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 


STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 
425  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


p.  LL_  „„  Tomato  and  onion  Plants  $1.00,  1000. 

V.aUUdgC,  CLAR  K  PLANT  CO.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 


materially.  Chicago  has  been  above  par 
compared  with  New  York  which  has 
resulted  in  some  shipments  being  di¬ 
verted  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
Considerable  butter  has  been  coming 
out  of  interior  warehouses.  Production 
in  general  shows  that  most  of  the  whole 
milk  creameries  are  holding  their  own, 
while  there  is  some  shrinkage  in  the 
centralized  territory.  The  big  milk  com¬ 
panies  that  were  manufacturing  butter 
a  few  weeks  ago  have  discontinued  and 
are  now  making  other  products.  This  is 
all  a  good  sign  and  if  the  present  de¬ 
mand  keeps  up  there  will  be  a  good 
market  for  current  receipts  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  only  sore  spot  is  found  in  the 
storage  situation.  On  March  1  there 
was  an  excess  of  34,603,000  pounds  of 
butter.  On  March  14  the  four  largest 
cities  reported  holdings  aggregating 
15,088,563  pounds.  At  the  same  time 
last  year  the  same  cities  reported  hold¬ 
ings  totaling  4,226,373  pounds.  Some 
difference.  From  March  7  to  March  14 
cold  storage  holdings  in  the  four  largest 
cities  were  reduced  1,955,519  pounds, 
compared  with  the  reduction  last  year 
for  the  same  period  in  the  same  cities 
of  648,195  pounds.  In  other  words  this 
year  we  moved  about  three  times  as 
much  butter.  May  the  good  work  keep 
up. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any 
material  change  in  the  market.  A  lot 
hinges  on  the  way  Chicago  continues. 
We  look  for  the  market  to  hold  steady 
next  week. 

No  Change  in  Cheese  Prices 


Mar.  15.  Mar.  7,  Mar.  16, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy  _ _ I8%-  I8%-  23%-25 

F  resh  Average  . — . — 

Held  Fancy  .  24  -26  24  -26  27%-29% 

Held  Average  . 


There  have  been  no  new  features  to 
the  cheese  market  this  week.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  dragging  along,  showing 
no  particular  activity.  Cured  has  been 
selling  well  and  fresh  has  been  rather 
draggy.  There  is  plenty  of  cheese  avail¬ 
able  at  18%  to  quiet  any  expectation 
of  a  price  advance.  The  condition  of 
the  market  can  be  gathered  from  the 
U.  S.  storage  figures.  On  March  1  U.  S. 
storage  stocks  totaled  47,879,000 
pounds,  against  49,546,000  pounds  on 
March  1,  1929.  From  February  1  to 
March  1  U.  S.  storage  stocks  were  re¬ 
duced  5,795,000  pounds,  last  year  from 
February  1  to  March  1  our  cold  storage 
stocks  were  reduced  8,218,000  pounds, 
showing  that  this  year  during  the 
month  of  February  the  market  sagged 
behind  1929. 

There  is  nothing  that  indicates  any 
material  change  in  the  market.  We  look 
for  conditions  to  hold  substantially  the 
same  as  they  have  been.  If  we  get  some 
warm  weather  that  will  increase  the 
demand  for  fluid  milk  we  are  going  to 
see  a  further  reduction  in  the  make, 
which  of  course,  will  help  the  situation. 

Egg  Market  Irregular 

Mar.  15,  Mar.  7,  Mar.  16, 
NEARBY  WHITE  1930  1930  1929 

Hennery  32  -  32  -  35  -36 

Selected  Extras  .  29  -30  29%-29  33  -34 

Average  Extras  . 28  -28%  28%-29  32  -32% 

Extra  Firsts  . . 26%-27% 

Firsts  . . . 

Undergrades  . . 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 


Hennery  . . 29%-3l  30  -31  33  -34 

Gathered  ....„ . _  27  -29  -28%  30%-32% 


The  egg  market  has  been  very  ir¬ 
regular  all  during  the  week  ending 
March  15  and  it  closed  that  way.  Eggs 
not  considered  suitable  for  storage  have 
been  growing  steadily  weaker.  On  the 
other  hand  fancy  selected  eggs,  uni¬ 
form  in  color,  whether  white  or  brown 
have  held  steady.  Some  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  shipments  and  receipts  from 
other  Western  points  that  have  been 
offered  for  immediate  sale  have  been 
seriously  cutting  into  the  sale  of  near- 
bys  which  have  been  offering  rather 
freely.  Most  of  the  fancy  Jersey  eggs 
have  been  bringing  a  two  cent  pre¬ 
mium,  but  anything  that  fails  to  qualify 
as  extra  fancy  is  meeting  a  serious 
competition  from  the  West  that  is  do¬ 
ing  no  Easterner  any  good.  The  ship¬ 
ments  out  of  the  West  have  been  more 
of  a  factor  in  competing  with  Eastern 
eggs  due  to  a  more  restricted  export 
outlet.  The  Argentine  is  taking  fewer 


eggs  than  the  trade  has  expected.  The 
markets  down  there  are  in  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  shape  because  of  the  free  offerings 
of  European  eggs. 

The  outlook  for  the  market  for  a 
while  is  not  any  too  rosy.  It  appears 
that  our  hen  population  is  too  heavy. 
Furthermore,  indications  point  to  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  on  the  part  of  many 
who  have  seen  the  established  poultry 
and  egg  producers  enjoying  prosperity 
for  the  past  year.  If  these  fellows 
would  only  keep  away  and  leave  the 
bonified  producers  alone  these  cycles 
wouldn’t  appear  so  regular.  But  now  it 
looks  as  though  there  is  going  to  be  a 
period  of  over  production  unless  some 
drastic  cuts  are  made.  Therefore,  we 
urge  producers  to  watch  their  overhead 
very  closely,  eliminate  the  non-pro¬ 
ducers,  and  cut  all  corners  that  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  return  per  dozen 
eggs. 

The  storage  deal  this  year  has 
started  earlier  than  usual.  If  production 
keeps  up  the  way  it  is  going  we  are 
going  to  have  a  hard  job  keeping  with¬ 
in  1929  figures.  On  March  14  the  ten 
leading  cities  reported  343,000  cases  of 
eggs  on  hand,  compared  to  1,000  cases 
last  year.  Which  shows  how  much 
ahead  we  are  both  in  storage  activities 
and  in  quantity. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — No  steers  on  sale.  Cows  scarce, 
steady.  Common  to  Medium  $6.25-8.25. 
Low  Cutters  and  Cutters  $3.50-6.00.  Bulls 
scarce,  steady.  Common  to  Med’um  $7.00- 
8.50. 

VEALERS — Light  supply  of  vealers  slow, 
Easy.  Few  low  grades  25c-50c  lower.  Good 
to  choice  quotable  $15.00-16.50.  Medium 
$10.50-14.50.  Cull  and  Common  $6.00-10.00. 
COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— There 
were  heavy  receipts  during  the  week 
while  trading  was  only  nominal,  and  mar¬ 
ket  at  close  was  overloaded.  Prices  all 
through  the  week  were  irregular  and  low, 
no  reasonable  offer  being  refused.  Mar¬ 
ket  closed  weak  with  a  large  number  still 
unsold.  Per  pound :  Choice  17-19c;  fair  to 
good  14-16c;  common  ll-13c;  small  to 
medium  10-14c;  lightweights  7-9c. 
HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— Receipts  during 
the  week  were  liberal,  trading  was  fair 
but  not  sufficient  to  clean  up.  Prices  were 
lower  than  a  week  ago  and  at  close  there 
were  a  number  still  unsold.  Each,  fancy, 
$10.00;  fair  to  good  $7.00-9.00;  imitations 
$4.00-6.00. 

LIVE  RABBITS — Receipts  were  moderate 
all  the  week  with  demand  slow.  Prices 
at  about  on  a  level  with  last  week.  Mar¬ 
ket  closed  steady  at  quotations.  By  the 
crate,  20-25c  per  pound. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Closes  Dull 


Mar.  15, 

Mar.  7, 

Mar.  16, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored  . — . 

27-29 

33-34 

-33 

Leghorn  _ 

-30 

-34 

33-34 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

26-27 

23-35 

32-36 

Leghorn  . . 

26-27 

23-35 

32-38 

BROILERS 

Colored  ..  ..  _.  .  . 

25-45 

40-47 

37-40 

43-45 

DLD  ROOSTERS  ., - 

-20 

-19 

CAPONS  _ 

'  37-40 

37-40 

35-45 

TURKEYS  . . 

30-42 

30-42 

•  25-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 

24-23 

24-25 

-28 

GEESE  . . 

-18 

-18 

20-22 

As  the  week  ending  March  15  progres¬ 
sed  the  live  poultry  market  softened  ma¬ 
terially  and  as  it  came  to  a  close  on  the 
15th,  it  was  dull  and  very  much  in  the 
buyers’  favor.  The  decreased  consumption 
has  been  responsible  for  the  big  change. 
Receipts  were  about  the  same  as  they 
were  a  week  ago,  but  Mrs.  John  H. 
Housewife  has  apparently  tightened  up  on 
the  family  purse  strings  with  the  result 
that  chicken  has  not  appeared  on  the  bill 
of  fare.  The  market  itself  really  can  be 
blamed  for  a  big  mistake  was  made  on 
Monday  when  the  price  was  shoved  up  to 
33c  on  fowls.  That  price  helped  to  cur¬ 
tail  consumption  and  at  the  same  time 
attracted  additional  cars  to  New  York 
City.  However,  the  market  men  cannot 
he  criticized  too  severely  for  everything 
seemed  to  fully  justify  the  price.  A  good 
clearance  has  been  experienced  over  the 
week  end  and  usually  light  supplies  were 
in  on  Monday.  The  middle  of  the  week 
however  showed  a  heavy  run  of  poultry 
which  resulted  in  a  price  decline  of  about 
3c.  Light  fowls  did  not  suffer  as  much 
as  heavy  stock. 

Rock  broilers  have  not  been  meeting  a 


very  satisfactory  market.  Earlier  in  the 
week  accumulations  cut  the  price  3c.  On 
Thursday  decreased  supplies  brought  the 
price  back  to  45c  and  it  was  with  difficul¬ 
ty  that  that  figure  was  maintained  on 
Friday.  Leghorn  and  Red  broilers  have 
been  selling  a  little  *  better,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  their  lower  values.  As  we  go  to 
press  we  omit  broiler  quotations  because 
the  market  is  in  very  bad  shape.  There 
was  a  heavy  carry-over  from  Friday  and 
on  Saturday  morning  several  loads  came 
in  by  truck  and  with  slow  demand  in 
sight  the  situation  was  pretty  bad. 

Old  Potatoes  Meet  Slow  Trade 

Old  potatoes  are  not  doing  so  well.  The 
demand  is  slow  and  the  market  appears 
easier.  Maines  in  150  pound  sacks  bring 
$3.50  to  $3.75  for  the  best  while  Long 
Islands  bring  $4  to  $4.50.  The  best  bulk 
goods  from  Maine  bring  $4  to  $4.50  while 
Long  Islands  bring  from  $4.50  to  $5.50. 
There  are  practically  no  upstate  potatoes 
coming  into  the  market  which  is  just  as 
well.  They  have  a  good  market  up  there 
in  the  upstate  cities,  and  to  ship  them 
down  here  at  an  increased  transportation 
cost  would  only  further  aggravate  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  situation. 

Bean  Market  Slow 

The  demand  for  beans  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  market  is  substanti¬ 
ally  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past 
several  weeks.  Pea  beans  are  generally 
held  at  $6.75  to  $7.25  although  some  par¬ 
ticularly  fancy  stock  is  held  at  a  better 
premium.  Red  Kidneys  and  White  Kid¬ 
neys  are  very  slow.  Both  varieties  bring 
anywhere  from  $9.75  to  $10.50.  Marrows 
that  grade  average  bring  from  $8.25  to 
$9,  while  Jumbos  are  worth  $9.50  to  $10.25. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Mar.  15. 

Mar.  7. 

Mar.  16, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (May) 

1.06% 

1.11% 

1  *29% 

Corn  (May) 

.81% 

.83% 

.99% 

Oats  (May) - 

.41% 

.43% 

.49 

CASH  G BAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ 

1.26% 

1.32% 

1 .59% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  ___ 

.96% 

.98% 

1.16% 

Oats,  No.  2  _ _ 

.51 

.53 

.61 

FEEDS 

Mar.  15, 

Mar.  1, 

Mar.  16, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats _ ... 

34.00 

34.00 

37.00 

Sp’g  Bran  _  .  .. 

26.00 

27.00 

31.00 

H’d  Bran  . . 

28.00 

29.00 

35.00 

Standard  Mids _ 

25.00 

26.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _  .. 

31.00 

32.00 

39.50 

Flour  Mids _ 

28.00 

29.50 

35.50 

Red  Dog  - - 

30.00 

31.00 

38.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

30.50 

31.00 

38.00 

Yel.  Hominy _ 

30.50 

31.00 

38.50 

Corn  Meal  . .  . 

32.00 

35.00 

41.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ 1 

34.00 

34.00 

48.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

44.00 

47.00 

60.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal - 

35.00 

35.50 

45.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

39.00 

39.50 

49.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

41. UO 

41.50 

52.25 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal  . 

45.50 

46.00 

56.50 

Beet  Pulp  _ 

42.50 

42.50 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


Hay  Market  Closes  Firmer 

The  hay  market  closes  firmer  on  March 
15  than  it  opened  on  the  10th'.  There  was 
good  inquiry  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  hay  of 
which  there  was  very  little,  most  of  the 
arrivals  being  No.  3  or  poorer.  Choice  hay 
was  quoted  at  $27  with  No.  1  at  $24  to 
$26  and  No.  2  at  $22  to  $24.  No.  3  sold 
for  $21  and  down. 

Hides  and  Skins 

Calfskins,  green  trimmed,  New  York 
City,  No.  1,  18c  per  pound.  No.  2’s  16c  per 
pound;  weights  9-12%  pounds  No.  1,  $1.80 1 
12-14  pounds  No.  1,  $1.90  each;  14-18 

pounds  No.  1,  $2.10  each;  18  pounds  and 
up  No.  1,  $3.10;  No.  2’s  buttermilks  and 
branded  proportionately  less  on  foregoing 
weights.  Deacon’s  50-75c  each. 

Maple  Syrup 

Market  steady.  United  States  Commer¬ 
cial  Standard,  graded  and  filtered  per 
gallon,  No.  1,  $2.25-2.35;  No.  2,  $1.75-2.25; 
No.  3,  $1.65-1.75  (Farmers  run  equivalent 
to  No.  3)  Sugar  in  casks,  farmers  run 
20- 25c. 

Wool 

Market  slow.  New  York  better  fleece 
wool,  unwashed,  fine,  per  pound  22-32c, 
%  blood  27-34c ;  %  blood  28-34c ;  %  bl°od 
29-33c;  low  quarter  blood  29-31c;  common 
and  braid  28-30c. 


After  all,  isn’ t 


Testimonial 

you’re  looking 


Copyright  1930,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
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Old  Friends  .  .  .  THE  BUICK  DEALER 
AND  THE  USED  CAR  BUYER 

1 '  U 


Almost  anyone  can  make  a  sale— but 
only  the  merchant  who  deals  fairly  and 
squarely  can  make  a  friend . 

Scores  of  thousands  of  used  car  buyers 
have  given  not  merely  their  orders  but 
their  friendship  to  the  Buick  Dealers  in 
their  communities  — and  come  back  to 
buy  from  them  again  and  again. 

The  facts  which  cause  these  motorists  to 
regard  Buick  Dealers  as  old  friends  will 
interest  you  if  you  are  in  the  market  for 
a  used  car  of  any  make. 

Buick  Dealers  are  permanent  dealers. 
They  have  held  their  Buick  dealership 
five,  ten,  even  twenty  years.  They  remain 
in  business,  and  stand  back  of  the  cars 
they  sell. 

Buick  Dealers  are  selected  men.  They 
figure  prominently  in  their  communities 
.  .  .  one  was  recently  appointed  to  the 


cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States . . .  and  all  are  friendly,  responsible, 
reliable  merchants. 

Moreover,  in  motor  car  selling  as  in 
motor  car  servicing,  Buick  Dealers  dedi¬ 
cate  themselves  to  this  main  tenet  of  the 
Buick  creed:  to  satisfy  the  customer . 


Visit  your  Buick  Dealer.  See  his  wide 
selection  of  used  cars  of  various  makes. 
And  buy  with  confidence,  for  he  is  an 
expert  in  transportation,  whether  you 
wish  to  pay  $200  or  $2000. 

He  will  see  that  you  get  full  value  in  a 
used  car;  he  will  offer  it  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms;  he  will  go  the 
limit  to  please  you  that  he  may 
number  you  among  his  friends. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors 

Canadian  Factories  Cortoratton  Builders  of 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont.  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Money  Now  Available  for  Retesting  Accredited  Herds--County  Notes 


IN  the  New  York  State  budget  bill 
which  received  the  Governor’s  appro¬ 
val  just  as  we  go  to  press,  there  are 
several  items  of  special  interest  to  our 
readers.  Perhaps  the  first  in  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  item  for  $400,000  to  cover 
the  cost  of  retesting  accredited  herds 
in  New  York  State.  This  money  be¬ 
comes  available  March  15th.  Dairymen 
will  remember  that  a  bill  was  passed 
a  year  ago  providing  that  the  state 
assume  the  expense  of  retesting  ac¬ 
credited  herds  which  has  always  been 
borne  by  the  individual  dairyman,  but 
unfortunately  no  money  was  made 
available  so  that  the  law  could  not  be¬ 
come  effective.  Every  owner  of  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd  will  welcome  this  news. 

Also  effective  March  15,  the  budget 
contains  an  item  for  $3,000,000  to  pay 
for  indemnities  on  tubercular  animals 
to  cover  a  period  from  March  15,  1929 
to  March  1,  1931. 

Still  another  item  in  the  budget  pro¬ 
vides  $375,000  for  county  agricultural 
fairs  as  well  as  an  item  of  $150,000  to 
build  a  boys’  and  girls’  building  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  The  total  cost 
of  this  building  is  estimated  at  $250,- 
000,  $100,000  to  come  directly  from 
state  fair  receipts. 


Trade  Papers  Object  to 
Farm  Board 

THE  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  are  furnishing  a  lot  of  news 
these  days.  If  you  are  interested  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  law  under  which  they  are 
working  is  unconstitutional  and  that  the 
entire  proposition  is  unsound  and  unfair 
you  should  read  the  stories  which  papers 
interested  in  the  produce  trade  are  carry¬ 
ing. 

For  example,  the  latest  issue  of  one 
trade  paper  carries  an  article  by  a  lawyer 
who  states  that  “this  legislation  (refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Federal  Farm  Marketing  Act) 
is  discriminatory  class  legislation  of  the 
most  radical  and  dangerous  type  and  is 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  fundamen¬ 
tal  American  principles  of  the  relation  of 
government  to  business.  Another  head¬ 
line  says,  “Wheat  Market  Seems  to  be 
In  A  Mess  As  A  Result  of  Farm  Board’s 
Operation.” 

In  some  quarters  the  active  antagonism 
of  trade  papers  might  be  considered  as 
evidence  that  the  trade  has  been  to  some 
extent  successful  in  influencing  the  price 
of  farm  products. 

The  farm  press  on  the  other  hand,  is 
either  openly  favorable  to  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  or  take  the 
position  that  they  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  work  out  the  very  difficult 
task  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  summarize 
just  what  the  Farm  Board  has  done  on 
wheat.  It  is  stated  that  the  Stabilization 
Corporation  for  wheat  has  gone  into  the 
market  and  bought  approximately  25,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  presumably  to  main¬ 
tain  prices  or  at  least  to  prevent  a  fur¬ 
ther  drop.  In  a  news  story  dater  March 
12,  Mr.  Legge  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
present  operations  of  the  Stabilization 
Corporation  will  undoubtedly  result  in 
their  having  upward  of  100,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season.  In  this  connection  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Chairman  Legge 
has  warned  wheat  growers  to  cut  their 
acreage  at  least  10  per  cent  and  prefer¬ 
ably  20  per  cent.  It  seems  fair  to  assume 
that  Mr.  Legge  believes  this  cut  in  acre¬ 
age  necessary  if  wheat  prices  are  to  be 
maintained. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
mainly  in  trade  papers,  over  the  buying 
of  wheat  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
Claim  has  been  made  that  whereas  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  stated  that  specula¬ 
tion  was  to  be  curbed,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  have  speculated  by  buying  wheat. 
The  Stabilization  Corporation  replies  that 
they  are  not  speculating  because  they  in¬ 
tend  to  accept  the  delivery  of  the  wheat. 
The  opposition  replies  that  if  a  loss  is 
sustained  it  must  necessarily  be  paid  by, 
taxpayers.  One  might  ask  “what  is  spec¬ 
ulation  anyway?” 

The  latest  development  makes  available 


another  $100,000,000  for  the  use  of  the 
Farm  Board.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  original  bill  provided  for  $500,000,000 
to  be  made  available  by  Congress  and  up 
to  date  but  $150,000,000  of  this  amount  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilson  of  Hall, 
N.  Y.  one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  recently  met  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in 
New  York  State  to  discuss  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Board’s  facilities  available  to 
them. 


More  Baby  Chicks 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  total  hatchings  of  baby 
chicks  for  the  year  are  likely  to  be  17% 
greater  than  they  were  in  1929.  This 
may  be  wonderful  news  for  baby  chick 
hatcheries,  but  poultrymen  are  likely  to 
look  at  it  in  a  slightly  different  light. 
Figures  available  indicate  that  there  are 
now  more  hens  on  farms  than  there  were 
a  year  ago  and  the  outlook  for  egg  prices 
is  not  too  good.  If  17  per  cent  more  chicks 
are  hatched  this  year,  the  egg  basket 
may  be  even  fuller  a  year  from  now.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  poultryman’s  pocketbook 
is  likely  to  be  thinner. 


County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County —  The  second 
week  of  March  finds  Cattaraugus  County 
farmers  busy  in  their  sugar  bushes,  al¬ 
though  due  to  lack  of  help  many  who 
formerly  worked  their  bushes  do  not  any 
more.  A  short  season  is  predicted  as  there 
is  very  little  snow  in  the  woods.  Butter 
is  selling  around  40c  per  pound  and  eggs 
about  30c  a  dozen.  The  bulk  of  the  milk 
in  the  county  is  sold  through  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Organization  and  farmers 
receive  the  pool  price.  The  March  sub¬ 
district  session  will  be  held  in  West  Val¬ 
ley  on  the  29th  of  March  with  director 
H.  H.  Rathbun  as  the  speaker.  Little  Val¬ 
ley  Grange  will  entertain  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  of  Pomona  Grange  to  be  held  in 
June.  State  Master  Freestone  is  to  de¬ 
dicate  the  new  Grange  hall  at  that  time. 
Harold  Milks  is  the  local  Master. — M.M.S. 

Erie  County — April  weather  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  sap  running,  the  first  robin  and  a 
heavy  thunderstorm  doesn’t  mean  that 
spring  is  really  here— not  » in  old  Erie 
County.  Erie  County  gets  $300,000  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  for  construction  of  state 
roads.  Supervisors  are  asking  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  salary.  Few  auctions  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Many  auto  accidents  reported. 
With  March,  farm  work  increases.  Eggs 
selling  at  S5c. 

Genesee  County — A  meeting  of  the  4- 
H  Gardening  Club  was  held  at  the  Court 
House  at  Batavia  Wednesday  evening, 
March  5th.  Professor  Adams,  vegetable 
gardening  specialist  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  writer  of  Rude  Rural 
Rhymes,  was  the  speaker.  Officers  elected 
were  John  Motz,  Jr.  of  Elba,  president ; 
Richard  White  of  Byron,  Vice-president; 
Phyllis  White,  Byron,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Professor  Adams  also  visited 
schools  at  LeRoy  and  Bethany  to  speak 
to  the  4-H  boys  and  girls  Thursday  and 
Thursday  evening  on  the  Tonawanda  Re¬ 
servation  for  benefit  of  Men’s  Agricultur¬ 
al  Club  and  Farm  Bureau  u  n  i  t. — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Steuben  County — The  heaviest  fall  of 
snow  this  winter  came  March  2.  ,Many 
auctions  this  spring  as  well  as  many  far¬ 
mers  leaving  the  farms.  Times  are  very 
hard,  wages  are  extremely  high  and  far¬ 
mers  cannot  compete  with  contractors  in 
offering  wages  so  they  have  to  do  what 
they  can  alone.  The  bottom  has  dropped 
out  of  the  milk  market  only  netting  the 
producer  about  four  cents  a  quart.  Po¬ 
tato  market  very  dull,  down  to  $1.00  a 
bushel.  Cows  are  selling  for  less  money. 
Eggs  are  very  plentiful  at  25c  a  dozen 
at  stores. — C.  H.  E. 

'  Ontario  County — The  past  month  has 
been  a  record  breaker  for  warm  weather. 
We  had  more  sunshine  than  we  had  last 
summer,  considering  the  time  of  year. 
Dirt  roads  are  in  bad  condition.  Large 
amounts  of  western  horses  being  brought 
in  for  sale  clear  from  Montana.  Quite  a 


good  many  farm  auctions.  Wheat  $1.10 
per  bushel;  timothy  hay,  $12.  per  ton 
baled;  dressed  beef,  14c  and  16c  per 
pound ;  veal  14c ;  live  pigs  10c  per  pound ; 
butter  40c ;  eggs  33c  per  dozen. — E.  T.  B. 

Oswego  County — Cows  are  doing  well. 
They  are  selling  cheaper  than  in  the  fall, 
around  $80.  Hay,  $13  to  $18  baled;  eggs 
35c  to  40c ;  cabbage  scarce ;  potatoes  $1.50 
a  bushel.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  of  small  pox  in  Oswego.  They  gave 
a  thorough  vaccination  in  all  the  schools. 
There  is  quite  a  bit  of  sickness  and  a 
number  of  cases  of  pneumonia.  An  early 
spring  is  predicted. — J.  S.  M^. 

St.  Lawrence  County —  The  balmy 
past  week  of  February  has  given  place  to 
a  slight  freeze  with  snow  flurries.  We 
hope  the  thawing  off  of  all  the  show  will 
not  injure  the  meadows  and  pastures. 
Hay  is  selling  at  $10.  a  ton  in  the  barns 
and  quite  a  little  is  being  sold.  Potatoes 
are  bringing  $2.00  a  bushel;  oats  65c 
There  are  many  dairy  cows  for  sale  but 
few  sales.  Pomona  Grange  meets  March 
5th,  at  Richville.  Our  new  deputy,  Albert 
Hull  of  Silas  Wright  Grange  has  a  pro¬ 
gressive  line  of  Grange  work  outlined 
for  the  year  and  it  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Pomona  Grange  meeting.  With  all  co¬ 
operating  it  will  be  a  banner  year  in 
Grange  work  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 
Bert  Royes,  our  new  4-H  Club  leader  has 
an  important  place  on  the  Pomona  pro¬ 
gram.  He,  being  native  to  our  county  and 
the  successful  leader  of  the  Stockholm 
Club,  has  proved  of  benefit  to  him  and  us. 
The  St.  Lawrence  County  Agricultural 
Association  is  making  4-H  a  feature  of 
their  exhibit  for  the  fall  annual  show.  A 
building  will  be  set  aside  for  it.  Silas 
Wright  Grange  appointed  a  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  officials  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  aid  them  in  putting  on  the  best 
exhibit  they  ever  have  had.  Three  new 
towns  have  been  signed  up  for  tuberculin 
testing.  Dairymen’s  League  field  men  are 


busy  getting  added  members  to  the 
League  and  they  are  having  good  results. 
Rush  Lewis’  talks  on  the  milk  situation 
and  County  President  Clark’s  activities 
do  bring  results.  We  do  hope  the  real 
crisis  in  the  milk  situation  is  over. — H. 
M.  K. 

Sullivan  County — C  ommencing 
on  February  17th  the  snow  began  to 
melt  and  in  a  few  days  the  temperature 
registered  around  80  degrees.  At  this 
writing  it  is  raining  and  all  dirt  roads 
are  in  a  bad  condition.  Several  have  tap¬ 
ped  trees  but  reported  no  run  as  yet.  The 
I.  O.  O.  F.  are  to  have  a  special  meeting 
on  March  6th  at  Liberty.  Mr.  Harcourt 
is  the  special  speaker  of  the  evening. 
Feed  remains  high.  Bran  is  $2.10,  corn 
$2.20,  cow  feed  $2.50,  eggs  35c,  butter  35c 
to  40c.— Mrs.  P.  E.  R. 

Saratoga  County — On  February  16  and 
17  there  was  very  cold  weather.  Many 
places  the  thermometer  went  to  more 
than  30  degrees  below  zero.  Then  came 
a  very  sudden  change  to  real  warm 
springlike  weather  with  snow  and  ice 
pearly  all  melted,  creeks  rising.  Cisterns 
are  getting  dry.  The  T.  B.  test  is  nearly 
completed  with  not  many  losses  so  far. 
There  is  an  epidemic  of  grippe  and  hard 
colds.  Hens  are  laying  well,  eggs  40c. 
Some  farmers  report  a  shortage  of  hay. 
—Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

Washington  County— The  Washington 
County  monthly  poultry  meeting  was  held 
February  17  at  “Content  Farms”  of  which 
Forrest  Moses  is  superintendent.  Mr. 
Moses  is  an  expert  sheep  man.  He  is 
caring  now  for  about  50  young  lambs 
with  expectations  of  having  them  ready 
for  the  Easter  market.  The  past  week  has 
been  very  spring-like  and  snow  and  ice 
have  about  disappeared.  Dairymen  fur¬ 
nishing  Grade  A  milk  for  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  have  been  organized  to  have  their 
herd  tested  for  T.  B.  Some  whole  herds 
reacted  to  the  test.—  H.  C.  C. 


Sunoco  solves  your  orchard 
problems  and  saves  money 


Sunoco  is  being  used  year  after  year  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  controlling  aphis, 
apple  red  bug,  scale  and  red  mite  with  just  one 
delayed  dormant  spraying.  It  will  solve  your 
orchard  problems  and  save  you  a  lot  of  money — 
particularly  with  the  new  lowered  prices  and 
the  delivery  at  your  railroad  station.  Follow 
the  trend  of  the  leaders  and  standardize  on 
Sunoco.  It  will  pay  you. 
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8000  lbs.  Growth  at  7C  lb. 

Raised  4,00(/  Reds  to  average  weight  of  2  lbs 
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t/W  HP  eight  weeks,  at  feed  cost  of  14c  each — loss  less  than 
4r  fjjm  2%” — that  is  typical  of  numerous  reports  on  this  truly 

'  -  wonderful  feed! 

\  Beacon  Starting  Ration  is  COMPLETE  for  first  eight 
weeks — all  needed  enzymes,  vita¬ 
mins,  complete  minerals,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  dried  milk.  No  other  feed 
contains  Protozyme  and  concen- 
*  M  trated  cod  liver  oil  (Columbia  Uni- 
-  Jti y  m  versity  patents).  Ideal  for  Battery 

■  or  Range  Brooding. 

y\T  g  BREEDERS!  Better  Fertility! 

w  ^  M  Vitamin  E  in  wheat  middlings, 

alfalfa  leaf  meal,  etc.,  all  contained  in  Beacon 
Breeders  Mash.  No  wonder  it  is  giving  8  to  10% 
better  fertility!  Fully  described  in  “Profitable  Poul¬ 
try  Management,”  100  pages.  FREE. 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 
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The  Story  of  Incubation 

By  L.  E.  WEAVER,  a.  a.  Poultry  Editor 


Every 

Brooder 

Guaranteed 


Write  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Good  Agents  Wanted 


MAGIC  BROODER 

Positive  in  Operation  —  Gas-Proof 
— Most  Economical  On  Fuel 

Double  heat  control,  Gas  chamber  and 
Coal  magazine — outstanding  features. 
Fitted  with  heavy  steel  de¬ 
flector,  which  spreads  heat 
evenly,  keeping  chicks  warm 
and  healthy. 

*,Made  in  Two  Sizes.  The 
f  Giant  Size  is  unequalled  for 
7  raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe 
adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  any  brooder.  Catches 
condensation  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  310  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _ _ 

White  Wyandottes  . . . 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Assorted  Chicks  . 

1009?,  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM.  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

IF  THEY  DIE,  WE  REPLACE  THEM 

Fou  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely 
marantee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks, 
ve  replace  them  free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on 
)ther  grades.  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write 
or  catalog  and  free  information.  „  .  „ 

50  UTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1 10,  Kenton, 0. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  soo  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg . $12  $57.50  $110 


Everlay  Brown  Leg. 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . . 

Mixed  Chicks . . 
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14 

14 
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57.50  110 

67.50  130 

67.50  130 

42.50  80 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  foi 
literature,  it  is  free.  _  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

300  Egg  Breeding 

*  to  4  Year  Old  Breeders 

Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  weighing  25  to 
28  oz.  per  doz.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mod¬ 
erate  prices.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Free  circular.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus.N.Y. 

CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

SC.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
8c  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May. 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool, Pa. 


F  ALL  the  wonders  in  this  won¬ 
derful  world  there  is  nothing 
more  marvelous  than  the  development 
of  the  chick  within  the  egg.”  Professor 
Needham,  once  made  that  statement 
to  a  group  of  us  who  were  students  in 
his  Biology  class  at  Cornell.  And  who 
would  question  that  statement?  Today 
we  have  an  egg,  a  very  simple  matter 
of  shell  and  yolk  and  white,  it  seems. 
No  life  about  it,  just  a  most  agreeable 
addition  to  our  breakfast.  Three  weeks 
and  what  a  change!  A  living,  breath¬ 
ing,  bright-eyed,  downy  bunch  of  life 
and  energy;  a  brand  new  individual. 
And  to  work  this  miracle  nothing  has 
been  brought  in,  nothing  added.  It  was 
all  there  in  the  egg.  It  is  indeed  a  mir¬ 
acle,  a  miracle  we  are  witnessing  every 
day,  the  miracle  of  growth.  Just  as  the 
chick  will  now  eat  and  drink  and  thus 
day  by  day  add  to  its  size  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  mature  fowl,  so  within  the 
shell  of  the  egg  a  microscopic  cell  has 
consumed  food  and  grown  to  become  a 

r*h  i  plr 

A  Cell  Plus  Food 

On  every  egg  yolk  may  be  seen  a 
round  spot  a  little  larger  than  a  pin 
head  slightly  lighter  in  color  than  the 
yolk  itself.  This  “germ  spot”  is  the 
nucleus  which  eventually  becomes  the 
chick.  The  yolk  and  the  white  are  no¬ 
thing  but  a  food  supply.  At  first  this 
food  supply  is  everything,  and  the 
chick  is  the  merest  speck.  In  three 
weeks  all  will  be  changed  about,  the 
chick  will  be  everything  and  the  food 
supply  entirely  vanished;  even  the  shell 
is  not  as  it  was.  Lime  for  the  bones  of 
the  chick  has  been  taken  away.  The 
prison  wall  has  been  weakened  to  give 
strength  to  the  prisoner.  Thus  our  in¬ 
genious  old  Mother  Nature  helps  the 
chick  to  escape  from  its  prison. 

This  marvelous  transformation  can 
only  be  brought  about  under  the  spell 
of  two  magic  words- — “Temperature 
and  Moisture.”  When  the  temperature 
is  just  right  the  tiny  cell  begins  to  take 
in  food  and  to  grow.  The  larger  it  gets 
the  more  it  takes  in  and  the  faster  it 
grows.  Thus  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
faster  and  faster  the  chick  increases 
in  size  while  the  food  supply  dimini¬ 
shes.  But,  if  the  temperature  is  not 
just  right,  if  it  is  too  hot  and  then  too 
cool  and  continually  irregular  the 
growth  of  the  chick  will  be  hampered. 

Chicks  Dead  in  the  Shell 

Then  hatching  time  arrives.  There 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

famous  Tancred  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
thicks.  From  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
gg  production.  $12.00  per  100. 

Special  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots . 

009?)  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
1930  catalog  FREE. 

10  CO  LAM  US  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Coeolamus,  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Fay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


an  easy  exit  for  the  chick.  So  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  working  with  the  moisture 
softens  the  shell. 

Moist  Air  is  Essential 

An  egg  contains  a  great  deal  of  mois¬ 
ture  at  the  beginning  of  incubation.  A 
large  part  will  be  needed  by  the  chick 
and  some  must  be  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  shell.  If  too  much  is  lost 
the  chick  is  injured  and  has  trouble  in 
getting  out  of  the  shell.  And  we  know 
of  no  way  to  put  moisture  back  into 
the  egg  once  it  has  been  lost.  Eggs 
lose  their  moisture  too  fast  when  the 
air  in  the  incubator  is  too  dry  and 
when  there  is  too  much  ventilation.  It 
is  a  good  plan  then  to  keep  the  incu¬ 
bator  closed  rather  tightly  during  the 
first  two  weeks.  This  will  not  hurt  the 
very  small  chick  since  it  requires  but 
very  little  oxygen  at  that  stage.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  machine  closed  more  tightly, 
will  also  help  to  hold  the  moisture  in 
and  keep  the  air  more  moist.  This 
helps  to  prevent  too  rapid  moisture 
loss  from  the  eggs. 

All  modern  incubators  are  equipped 
with  moisture  pans.  These  are  kept 
filled  with  water  throughout  the  incu¬ 
bation  period.  Evaporation  from  the 
surface  helps  to  keep  the  air  moist 
and  thus  prevent  excessive  drying  out 
of  the  eggs. 

Another  help  in  keeping  the  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  correct  is  to  run  the 
incubator  in  a  warm  room,  because 
warm  air  usually  contains  much  more 
moisture  than  cold  air,  and  it  will  not 
dry  the  eggs  out  so  badly. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  Sc  up. 
Shipped  CO.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 
Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  Giants.  Catalog  Free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN 


Day  Old  Chicks.  The  kind  that 
lay  Circular  free.  A. E. Hamp¬ 
ton.  Box  A.  Pittstown,  N.J. 


Fftnlov  fLIx-lrc Utility  &  Certified  Barred.  Wh. 
L^ooiey  v^niL.K.aRockSi  u  L  Reds  wh  Leg_ 

horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley, Frenchtown. N.J. 


m  DUCKLINGS 

ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


$33-100  delivered 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for 
nrires  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

JAS.  E,  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Trouble  With  Cannibalism 

“I  have  a  question  to  ask.  My  hens 
seem  to  eat  and  peck  one  another  to 
death.  I  take  out  all  the  birds  that  are 
wounded.  Their  ration  is  scratch  grain, 
mash  and  dried  buttermilk.  What  is  the 
cause  and  trouble?  Henhouse  is  clean  and 
well  ventilated.” — J.H.,  New  York. 

THE  trouble  in  your  flock  is  known 
as  cannibalism.  There  seems  to  be 
a  number  of  causes.  It  is  usually 
thought  to  he  caused  by  a  lack  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein,  minerals  or  possibly  other 
factors  in  the  ration.  However,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  meat  scrap,  raw  meat  or 
milk  does  not  always  stop  the  trouble. 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  a  habit  which,  when 
once  formed,  is  very  difficult  to  break. 
Crowded  conditions  and  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise  due  to  too  close  confinement  in 

_ _  _ _ o  _ _ _  _ _ _  the  brooder  house  is  often  responsible 

is  still  a  large  amount  of  unused  food  for  the  starting  of  the  trouble.  Over 
supply  to  be  absorbed  by  a  small  un-  crowding  in  the  laying  house  will  Pr0 
der-developed  chick.  It  makes  a  desper-  hahly  add  to  the  trouble. 

To  stop  the  trouble  probably  the 
quickest  way  is  to  “tip”  the  beak  ° 
each  bird.  With  a  knife  pare  off  the 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible  down  close 
to'' the  quick  as  you  would  cut  your 
fingernails.  Another  common  practice  is 
to  put  newspapers  thf>  nen- 


ate  effort  to  accomplish  the  feat.  Per 
haps  it  succeeds,  but  more  often  it 
fails,  and  thus  we  sometimes  find  an 
incubator  tray  full  of  chicks  dead-in- 
the-shell  instead  of  the  good  hatch  we 
had  hoped  for.  Adding  moisture  by 
sprinkling  the  eggs  the  last  few  days 
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spi xiitvimg  me  cgga  cue  uaol  icw  uuys  lu  puL  uo w -  in  the  pen. 
will  not  help  to  any  extent.  The  dam-  birds  will  tear  the  papers  to  pieces  a 
age  was  being  done  all  the  way  along,  eat  the  paper  to  some  extent.  This  m  y 
Had  conditions  been  more  favorable  satisfy  a  craving  in  their  appeti  es, 
the  chick  would  have  grown  larger  and  it  may  be  the  exercise  or  possi  Y  , 

stronger  and  would  have  used  up  more  diversion  of  the  birds’  attention 
of  the  food  supply.  So  a  large  chick  reduces  the  cannibalism  m  some  • 

would  have  had  a  very  small  yolk  to  Heavier  feeding  of  cabbage  wu 
absorb,  a  very  easy  matter.  times  stop  the  trouble,  hut  1  a 

Did  we  say  that  nothing  was  added  reduce  egg-production.  It  a 
to  the  egg  during  its  three  weeks  of  reported  that  the  troub  e  ,  * 

incubation?  That  is  an  error.  Oxygen  severe  in  pens  containing  ma  e 

does  enter  through  the  porous  shell.  - - 

For  the  chick  must  breathe.  But  an 
equal  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
passed  out  through  the  shell,  and  along 
with  it  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
original  moisture  of  the  egg.  This  gives 
the  chick  more  room  and  more  breath¬ 
ing  space  in  the  shell.  Here  again  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  mother  nature’s  in¬ 
genuity.  Carbon  dioxide  is  harmful  to 
the  chick  so  out  it  must  go,  but  on  the 
way  out  it  performs  a  service  for  the 
chick.  That  shell  must  be  softened  so 
that  the  chick  can  get  its  lime  and  so 
that  the  shell  can  be  weakened  to  make 


Getting  Results  from  Poultry 

THE  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recently  published  a 
mimeographed  bulletin  called  ‘  A  P°a 
try  Farming  Primer”.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  thorough  study  by  the  poe¬ 
try  department  in  cooperation  with  ne 
farm  management  department  and  tn 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
summary  of  this  bulletin  suggests  the 
following  methods  which  seem  to  >  - 
( Orvn.finn.fid  Ofl  P(lOe  IS) 
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With  the  A.  A. 

dairyman 


A  Plan  to  Bar  Uninspected 
Western  Cream 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

use  nothing  but  New  York  State  milk 
products  of  the  highest  quality  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Here  is  the  Resolution 

As  a  result  of  the  two  days’  work, 
Dr.  Francis  Fronczak,  health  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
mayors  and  health  officers  present: 
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No  milk  or  cream  shall  be 
brought  into  the  State  of  New 
York  except  from  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
New  York  State  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  unless  the  quality  of  the 
milk  and  cream  conforms  in  all 
respects  to  the  standards  laid  down 
by  the  State  Sanitary  Code. 

This  means  in  effect  that  when  any 
city  or  municipality  or  milk  dealer  in 
New  York  State  finds  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  and  cream  from  nearby  sources, 
application  may  be  made  to  the  State 
Health  Department  to  get  supplies 
from  outside  sources  which  have  been 
inspected  and  approved  by  the  State 
of  New  York. 

This  will  shut  out  all  cream  which 
does  not  meet  the  standards  that  New 
York  producers  have  to  meet,  and  it  is 
the  thought  that  it  will  also  be  the 
policy  of  the  State  not  to  encourage 
the  development  of  outside  sources  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that 
New  York  producers  cannot  produce 
all  the  milk  and  cream  that  is  needed. 

In  order  to  put  this  resolution  into 
effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  New  York  State 
Sanitary  Milk  Code,  and  also  for  the 
Health  Department  to  have  some  ad¬ 
ditional  State  funds. 

The  Milk  Code  is  formulated  by  a 
State  body  known  as  the  New  York 
State  Health  Council.  Some  members 
of  the  Council  were  present  at  the  con¬ 
ference  and  were  sympathetic  with  the 
steps  taken.  Without  doubt  the  whole 
matter  will  have  results  which  will 
make  this  conference  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  events  that 
has  happened  in  the  milk  business  in 
years. 


More  Feed  With  Less  Labor 

NUMEROUS  experiments  in  middle 
western  and  northeastern  states 
have  shown  that  a  small  investment  in 
pasture  improvement  will  show  a  pro¬ 
fit  in  production  of  good  feed.  The 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has 
been  able  to  increase  pasture  growth 
42  per  cent  by  using  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone,  300  pounds  of  20  per 
cent  superphosphate,  and  150  pounds 
of  potash.  The  addition  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  100  pounds  of  a  nitrogen  car¬ 
rier  has  increased  the  yield  up  to  75 
per  cent  and  in  some  cases  122  per  cent 
were  obtained.  Iowa  State  College  has 
found  that  discing  and  reseeding  to¬ 
gether  with  topdressing  is  very  benefi¬ 
cial.  The  discs  should  be  set  so  that 
the  sod  is  not  turned  completely  over 
but  the  furrows  are  left  open.  After 
broadcasting  the  seed,  go  over  the 
ground  with  a  harrow  to  cover  up  as 
much  of  the  seed  as  possible. — R.  A.  J. 


Interest  in  pasture  improvement 
seems  to  be  increasing.  Anyone  who 
wishes  more  information  about  this 
subject  or  who  plans  to  start  some 
pasture  improvement  work  will  be  well 
repaid  for  his  trouble  by  writing  to 
the  National  Fertilizer  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  asking  for  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  results  on  over  100 
pasture  fertilization  tests  in  15  north¬ 
ern  states. 


A  typical  cow  of  this  experiment 

The  Calving  Story 


of  32 

A  cow  that  has  trouble  calving  goes  off  in  her  produc¬ 
tion  for  months.  Calves  that  come  dead  mean  a  distinct 
loss,  especially  if  it’s  a  heifer  and  you  wanted  to  save 
her.  Calves  dropped  puny  and  undersized  usually  never 
grow  out.  These  well-known  facts  are  responsible  for 
the  following  observations  from  the  Dr.  Hess  Clark 
Research  Farm,  of  Ashland,  Ohio. 

v  ».  v 

Thirty-two  cows  were  bred,  fed  and  cared  for 
alike.  But  in  addition  to  the  regular  feed  and  care, 
16  were  given  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  for 
at  least  60  days  before  they  calved  and  during 
lactation.  The  other  16  cows  did  not  receive  the 
Stock  Tonic. 

The  32  cows  all  calved  .  .  .  but  not  alike! 

Of  the  16  that  did  not  receive  the  Stock  Tonic,  7 
had  calving  trouble.  Two  of  them  calved  prema¬ 
turely,  dropping  subnormal  calves,  one  of  which 
was  bom  dead.  One  dropped  a  subnormal  calf 
which  died  soon  after  it  came.  Two  of  the  7  devel¬ 
oped  serious  udder  trouble.  Four  retained  their 
after-birth.  One  of  the  other  9  developed  milk  fever. 

Every  last  cow  of  the  16  that  got  Stock  Tonic 
calved  normally.  Every  cow  dropped  a  fully 


COWS 

developed  calf.  Every  cow  came  to  her  milk  normally 
except  one  that  developed  milk  fever. 

Fifteen  out  of  16  cows  fed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
milked  in  top  shape.  No  calving  troubles  to  hamper 
their  production.  Half  of  the  other  16  (the  ones 
that  didn’t  get  Stock  Tonic)  were  handicapped  by 
calving  troubles  ...  a  handicap  that  cut  their 
milk  production  to  sixty  per  cent  of  normal  .  .  . 
and  that  for  the  entire  time  they  were  in  milk . 

Accurate  records  on  every  cow  at  the  Dr.  Hess 
8b  Clark  Research  Farm  for  the  last  three  years 
show  that  those  which  received  Stock  Tonic  pro¬ 
duced  over  $60  more  profit  per  cow  per  year  than 
those  that  did  not.  The  Stock  Tonic  cows  calved 
normally.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  cows 
which  did  not  get  Stock  Tonic  calved  prema¬ 
turely,  or  irregularly. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  costs  2c  per 
cow  per  day.  Follow  our  plan  of  continuous  feed¬ 
ing  for  biggest  returns.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
90-day  supply  from  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 
Figure  18  pounds  per  cow.  Dr.  Hess  8b  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


TO  ONE  MAN  I  OFFER 
CASH-HOME-HAPPINESS 

Among  the  readers  of  this  advertisement  there  is  a 
man  who  loves  the  atmosphere  of  the  farm  yet 
would  like  to  have  a  place  near  the  city  to  live  on 
— a  place  of  his  own  that  would  pay  him  a  good 
living  and  provide  a  light  occupation  for  his  time. 
A  comfortable  home  on  a  paved  road,  near  a  town 
which  provides  a  market  for  eggs,  poultry,  fruit, 
and  garden  truck. 

There  he  could  make  a  splendid  living  from 
chickens  which  I  would  furnish  him,  from  the  sale 
of  fruits  he  would  raise  on  the  land  adjoining  this 
home,  from  the  garden  truck  he  would  sell  at  a 
fine  price  each  year.  Here  this  man  will  find 
health  in  the  outside,  and  ideal  environment  for 
his  children,  school  and  the  conveniences  of  the 
town  right  near-by.  On  the  property  I  will  offer  him 
on  terms  he  can  easily  accept,  he  will,  for  instance 
be  able  to  raise  from  2,000  to  4,000  fine  laying  hens 
from  chickens  I  will  furnish.  During  five  months 
of  the  year  I  will  buy  his  eggs  and  pay  a  big 
■  premium  above  market  prices  for  the  eggs.  Properly 
handled  according  to  my  instructions,  the  profit 
from  these  chickens  alone  should  keep  his  family  in 
comfort,  leaving  a  good  profitable  balance  in  the 
bank  account.  From  such  a  man  I  would  like  to 
have  a  letter  asking  for  information  about  this 
property  which  he  can  buy  on  very  easy  terms. 
The  profits,  above  living  expenses,  from  poultry, 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
entire  property  in  a  few  years.  A  moderate  down 
payment  will  be  required.  Write  T.  P.  D.,  Box 
C206,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
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DETROIT'S 

GREAT 

HOMELIKE 

HOTEL 


N  THE  VERY  HEART  OF  DETROIT 


The  teller  is  the  headquarters 
for  tourists  and  travelers.  De¬ 
lightfully  furnished,  homelike  at¬ 
mosphere.  Abundance  of  air  and 
sunshine,  large,  spacious  lobbies 
and  lounging  rooms.  Famous  for 
our  restaurants. 


800 

ROOMS  WITH  HATH 
$0.50 

Jmd  and  up 

Hotel  TULLER 

Facing  Grand  Circus  Park 

HAROLD  A.  SAGE,  Manager 

LATZ  «wc 


BULL  CALF 


For  Sale 


Born  January  27,  1930 
Ear  Tag  No.  287 

HIS  DAM  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka.  She  has  just  finished  a 
12  months’  test  as  a  junior  two  year  old 
(2  yr.  3  mo.)  with  these  results. 

MILK  10,036  lbs.  FAT  373  lbs. 
TEST  3.71 

The  dam  of  this  heifer  has  a  10  months’ 
record  at  the  age  of  7  years  and  I  month  of 
MILK  17,154  lbs.  FAT  515  lbs. 

HIS  SIRE  is  King  Piebe  19th  whose  blood 
is  rich  in  high  production  and  show  ring 
excellence.  Write  for  a  story  of  his  pedigree. 


Price  if  taken 
in  30  days 


.  SIOO.00 


Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  ‘pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  MORGENTHAU,  Jr„  Owner 
461  -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Backed  by  Years  of 
Careful  breeding. 

These  Chicks  Are 
Ready  to  Make 
Money  for  You 

Wene  standards  are 
high;  our  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  come  from 
State  supervised  blood  -  tested 
stock  —  every  hen  mature  and 
weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  Males  are 
of  superior  breeds.  Wene  Chicks 
are  sturdy,  heavy  producers  of 
good  -  size,  smooth,  white  eggs. 
SUPER  MATINGS  from  superior 
hen  breeders  mated  to  State 
R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES. 


WENE 

BLOOD  -TESTED 

CHICKS 


For  Broilers  and 
Roasters — Wene’s 
Famous  Cross- 
Breeds 

“Wyan-Rocks  ” — 
splendid  for  broilers 
and  roasters  with  the 
big-money,  full, 
plump  breast  and  yellow  skin. 
“Bram-Rocks”  for  heavy  roaster 
and  capon  production.  Straight 
breeds,  Rocks,  Reds,  and  Wyan- 
dottes  are  excellent  for  profitable 
egg  production  or  flock  improve¬ 
ment.  All  blood- tested. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Folder 
and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  D 
VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300-326  Egg  S.C.  White  leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  ;i 
satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices: 

Wh.  Br.  Buff  Leghorns  . . . 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns  .  7.50 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  .  8.00 

Anconas,  Black  IWinorcas  . . .  7.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  100 
SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER’S  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS,  Box  307-A,  N  E  W  W  ASH  I N  GTON .  0. 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref :  Farmers’  State  Bank 
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FOR  YEF4RS  WE  HU  LYE 
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Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  Bf.  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Anconas. 


Bar.  Wh.  and  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orp.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas.. 


25  50  100  500  1000 

_ $4.00  $7.00  $13  $60  ill; 

,  .  — .  _  4.50  8.00  15  70  135 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Wyan.  Bf.  Minorca^.  . .  4.75  8.50  16  75  145 

Ex.  Qual.  W.  Wyd. ;  Reds;  Rocks;  Wyc.  &  Tanc.  W.  Leg.  W.  Min.  5.00  9.50  18  85  160 

Heavy  Mixed  50-$6;  100-$11.50;  500-$55;  1000-$105;  Light  Mixed  50-$5;  100-$9;  500-$42.50; 
1000- $85.  J.  Blk.  Giants  100-$20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Postpaid  except  to  Canada. 
We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by  experts 
for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.  O  D  Bank 
References.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


m  _ 

Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from 
some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg 
production.  100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . . .  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110  00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge,  B.  Minorcas. . . . .  7.50  14.00  67  50  130  00 

S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyan . .  7. 50  14.00  67  50  130  00 

Heavy  Mixed . lie:  Assorted  . 10c  Black  Jersey  Giants  18c 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

jt  g%  TAirrC)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A*  l.  JUHta  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS — 10  extra  chicks  given  fr 
with  each  hundred  provided  you  return  this  advertis 
ment  with  your  order.  April  hatched  chicks:  Leghor 
White  Brown,  Buff.  Black-$I4.00  per  100.  Barred  Rock 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas-$I6.00  per  100.  White  Rock 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons-$I8.00  per  100.  Jers 
Giants  Light  Brahmas -$20.00  per  100.  March  $2 
more.  May,  $2.00  less.  June  and  July,  $4.00  less.  Cu 
I'l'n1  J'atchlnfr„  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler  chicks-ligh 
v  5er  ,  00;  ''flht  and  heavy,  $12.00:  all  heav 
>14.00.  Small  Quantities  a  trifle  more.  Better  order  no1 
Sent  C.O.D.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  shi; 
ment.  I  ostpaid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  a 
‘Send  for  folder-  SCHOENBORN 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack, N.j.  Phone  161 


BABY  CHICKS 


ORDER  DIRECT 

FROM 

THIS '  AD. 

(00% 

Arrival  Guaranteed 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

R.  C. 

Buff  Leghorns . 

..$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$1 10 

S.  C. 

Buff  &.  Wh.  Leghorns. 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

. .  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Heavy 

Mixed  . 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

Light 

Mixed  . 

..  5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

85 

All  from  free  range 

flocks. 

Circular 

free. 

Mil  iiurn  lieu  itiiiye  iiuurs.  oniuidi  nee. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 


BOX  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wva 
dottes,  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Gian 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  Mott] 
Anconas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pi 
r'ree  ranse  stock,  under  State  inspectii 
...iS  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N. 


QUALITY 

Heavy  Mixed 

Ri  Light  Mixed 

500  lots  V2 c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Tailored  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _ $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red _ $14  per  100 

$11  per  100 
$  9  per  100 


No  Bluff  Chicks 


Just  Real 

Standard  Quali 
Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  aft 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advert iscmer 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  ai 
Brown  leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  E 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARM: 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penn, 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  10%  books  order. 
English  and  Tancred  Strain  •  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.50  $5.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM, 

N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.  Star  Route  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


„  25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Heavy  Mix  . — .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mix  . 2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  Vic  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  21,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mix . $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix . $12.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 


Per  loo 

English  White  Leghorns  _ $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  . 12.00 

Anconas  . 12.00 

Barred  Rocks— Reds  ...  _  13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp. _ 14.00 

Light  Mixed  . 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11.50 


Circula — Order  early  lor  prompt  shipment. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Cram  Van,  P a. 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  St-~<ns 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1.000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


f'UKTPd  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $11.00,  100;  S.  C. 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $13.00.  100;  Mixed  $10,  100;  My  chix  are  from 
the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


( Continued  from  Page  16) 

responsible  for  results  on  farms  where 

good  returns  were  secured. 

1.  Hatch  chicks  in  March. 

2.  Use  artificial  illumination,  mornings 
and  nights  if  convenient. 

3.  Feed  wet  mash  the  year  round. 

4.  Use  a  liberal  quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducts. 

5.  Feed  cod  liver  oil. 

6.  Feed  some  green  feed  if  available 
and  possibly  germinated  oats  if  con¬ 
venient. 

7.  Use  enough  corn  to  keep  birds  in 
good  condition.  Too  much  corn  may 
lower  production  especially  of  hens. 

3.  Use  any  other  profitable  methods 
necessary  to  get  a  high  per  cent  laj- 
in  the  fall. 

9.  Have  a  flock  of  efficient  size. 

10.  Diversify  the  poultry  business  by 
selling  pullets  and  baby  chicks. 

11.  Have  a  large  percentage  of  the 
flock  pullets. 

12.  Market  products  so  as  to  obtain 
as  large  a  share  of  consumer’s 
price  as  profitable. 


Ten  “Don’ts”  for  Young 
Turkeys 

1.  Do  not  change  from  one  ration  to 
another.  Select  your  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  stick  to  it. 

2.  Feed  very  little,  always  leaving  the 
poults  a  little  hungry. 

3.  Feed  often;  once  in  two  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  days. 

4.  Give  no  sloppy  food. 

5.  In  a  natural  state,  young  turkeys 
live  upon  flies,  spiders,  grasshoppers, 
grubs,  snails,  worms,  eggs,  etc.,  to¬ 
gether  with  seeds  and  berries.  Little 
turkeys  need  more  animal  food  than 
little  chicks,  and  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  milk  are  the  best  substitutes 

for  insects. 

6.  Dry  cornmeal  will  swell  in  their 
crops,  fermenting  and  killing  them. 
Use  cracked  corn  and  cornmeal 
sparingly  while  poults  are  young. 
What  is  used  should  be  scalded  be¬ 
fore  feeding. 

7.  Remember  you  must  build  a  large 
frame,  big  organs,  much  muscle  and 
heavy  plumage,  therefore  feed  body¬ 
builders,  not  fatteners. 

8.  As  soon  as  the  poults  can  jump  over 
a  12-inch  board  allow  them  range. 
They  need  exercise  to  have  healthy 
livers,  but  never  allow  them  to 
range  over  ground  on  which  many 
chickens  have  run. 

9.  When  the  poults  begin  to  droop 
under  the  direct  rays  of  a  warm  sun, 
shade  must  be  provided. 

10.  Lice,  dampness,  filth  and  over-feed¬ 
ing  kill  most  of  the  poults  that  fail 
to  live. 


rBUY  YOUR  CHICKS 

from  a 

BREEDING  PLANT 

LORD  FARMS  Grade-A  Chicks  carry  the 
blood  of  trap-nested,  pedigreed  birds  with 
records  up  to  300  eggs  per  year.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  production  of 
uniform  large  white  eggs.  Our  Grade-A  Chicks 
are  guaranteed  to  pay  you  better  than  any 
others. 


Valuable  Poultry  Book 

FREE  to  Eastern  Readers 


Lord  Farms  Year  Book  is  a  complete  and 
dependable  text-book  on  producing  eggs  for 
profit.  Mailed  on  request  to  Eastern  readers; 
$1  to  thoso  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Write  today  for  the  Year  Book  and  details 
of  Guarantee. 


LORD 


FARMS 


85  Forest  Street, 
Methuen.  Mass. 


Mr.  Chick  Raiser: 

Small  profits  are  usually  caused  by  dead  chicks,  slow 
uneven  growth,  undersize  stock  and  low  egg  production 
of  small  size  eggs.  Have  you  ever  had  this  trouble? 
You  can  avoid  this  trouble  and  make  bigger  profits  with 
Franklin  Chicks.  They  are  large  size  uniform  high 
vitality  chicks  of  healthy  nigged  strength,  bred  for  quick 
even  growth.  95%  iivable  under  favorable  brooding  con¬ 
ditions.  We  specialize  in  High  Egg  Producing  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  large  type  rugged  stock- 
quick  maturing — heavy  winter  layers  of  large  size  eggs. 
Write  at  once  for  free  book  and  get  the  facts  about 
Franklin  Chicks  with  20  years  successful  breeding  and 
hatching  experience  back  of  them,  the  kind  that  are 
sure  to  bring  you  a  good  profit. 

FRANKLIN  HATCHERY  CO.,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Reds 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each; 
Light  Brahmas,  18c  each.  Write 
for  special  price  on  large  orders. 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 


Box  104 
Wliarton,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  1  00  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg .  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  ..  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


From  finest  Production- 
Bred,  Blood-Tested,  Disease 
Free  stock  available. 

White  Leghorns, '  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Learn  about  our  Guarantee  to  Live 
Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Ransomville,N.Y. 


How  to  Prepare  Water  Glass 
for  Preserving  Eggs 

Mix  1  y2  qpiarts  of  commercial  water 
glass  with  18  quarts  of  pure  water, 
preferably  water  that  has  been  boiled 
Stir  the  mixture  until  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed.  An  earthen  jar 
is  the  most  suitable  vessel  for  the  mix¬ 
ture,  although  a  tight,  odorless  tub 
may  be  satisfactory.  Two  8-gallon  jars 
are  sufficient  for  30  dozen  eggs,  using 
the  quantity  of  solution  prescribed 
above.  After  the  water  glass  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  pour  it  into  the  ves¬ 
sels  to  be  used,  being  sure  that  the  ves¬ 
sels  are  absolutely  clean.  If  more  water 
is  needed  in  order  to  cover  the  eggs 
sufficiently,  this  may  be  safely  added, 
to  the  amount  of  5  quarts  of  addition¬ 
al  water  to  each  iy2  quarts  of  the 
original  commercial  water-glass  solu¬ 
tion  used.  Water-glass  powder,  which 
is  available  on  the  market,  avoids  the 
use  of  commercial  solutions  which 
vary  greatly  in  strength.  Instructions 
are  included  with  the  powder. — “Mar¬ 
keting  Poultry  Products”  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Benjamin . 


TAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

100%  live  arrival  gaaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  1  00  500  100C 

Tancred  &  Barron  Str . $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes....  4.50  8.50  16.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed. .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Our  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Peoaa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) . $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $  5U 

Rocks  or  Reds . 4.00  7.50  14  67.50  3U 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  _  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  0 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . 2.75  5.00  9  42.00  8U 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  Hocks.  100% 
arrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  week  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
stoves  and  houses.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMP/5ERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  fro® 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  rePU- 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Lata- 


■e«  Reasonable. 
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S  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain - $12-00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain - 12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds - 14.00 

Heavy  Mixed - - - - - - -  11.00 

Light  Mixed — - - . -  9.00 

less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A-  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FIH^UbTc  hicks 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 

breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
hatchery  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi- 
Leghorns,  Beds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Min- 
orcaa.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK,  NEW  XORK 


prepaid  Chicks 

Jm  Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Sel« 
Bpected  free  range  flocks.  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns 512.00 

S.  C.  Reds _  15.00 


100% 
LIVE 
ARRIVAL 

Selected  and  In- 
100 

Barred  Rocks - 514.00 

Assorted  Chieks —  9.00 


FR 


%i8§ 


HILLPOT  CHICK  BOOK 

Containing  house  plans,  feed  schedules,  rearing  chart, 
breed  qualifications,  colored  pictures — a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  for  poultrymen.  Tells  about  the  famous 
Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  Breeds  and  how  others,  many  without 
previous  experience,  axe  making  big  incomes  with  them. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 


[LegHorns  'Reds  -Rocks'AVyandottes 


rWELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 
All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “From  103  chicks  I  raised 
98  to  maturity.”  We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders. 
Over  100  acres  in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very 
nicely.  Hatches  every  week 

in  the  year.  hall  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  circular  with  prices  is  free.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


Iis  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  shipment.  Every 
chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 


▼ 

KERR’S 

CHICKS 

Buy  Kerr  Chicks  and  you 
get  breed,  type,  vigor,  size  and  a 
rich  laying  inheritance.  They 
may  cost  you  a  cent  or  two 
more  but  they  are  worth  the 
price. 

Our  1930  chicks  are  better 
than  last  year’s,  just  as  our  con¬ 
test  layers  are  doing  better  than 
last  year’s.  The  chicks  are  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  contest  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  They  have  a  cumu¬ 
lative  laying  inheritance. 

In  every  contest  where  Kerr 
pens  are  entered,  they  stand 
well.  In  one  contest  they  hold 
second  place  in  the  entire  com¬ 
petition. 

Be  wise  in  time,  buy  quality 
chicks  from  high  record  laying 
stock. 


Write  for  the 
Kerr  Chick 
Book  giving 
prices. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  X. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


14c  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  Richfield!  pa. 


Day-Old  Chicks 

_ ALSO _ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 
Keystone  Hatchery, 

BOX  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SINGLE  LuMD 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


3000 


breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 


to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar..  Apr.  & 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 

Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Acme  Better  Quality 


BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B. Rocks,  R.I.Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 

Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  A  Denton,  Md. 

Member  Inter’l  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


baby  chicks 


S.  c.  White 
Barred  Rocks 

*•  C.  Reds . 

Buff  Orpingtons 
White  Rocks... 
Heavy  Mixed.. 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns.  ,.54.00  56  50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 


4.25 
4.25 
4.75 
....  4.75 


7.50 

7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

6.50 


14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 


67.50 

67.50 

77.50 

77.50 

57.50 


130.00 

130.00 


All  V  - -  4.00  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

erv  ctuc“s  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv- 
y  guaranteed.  Order  now.  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A.  Richfield,  Pa. 


bloodtested  trapnested 

S.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

®aby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs.  Write  for  circular. 
BACHELIER  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
May  delivery,  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pallets  and  Chicks 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  50,  RED  BANK,  N.  J.i 


you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
y i  n  g  strains  such  as  — T ancred.F ertis,  Owen  F arms,  Daniels.  . 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 

9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Sind  now  -44 
for  free  poultry  hook  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 


HATCHERIES 


44  Falrport,  N. 


-.4 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 


Foil  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns _  . 

$  6.50 

$12.75 

$60.00 

$118.00 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

128.00 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Aneonas-Barred  Rocks. 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  . . 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp„  Blk.  Minoreas 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rooks.  Blue  Andelusians  ...  ._ 

_  11.25 

22-00 

105.00 

200.00 

Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 


Get  our  NEW  CATALOG — It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CHICKS-BREEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


FREE 

CHICK 

.BOOK, 


BABY 

CHICKS 


^THEY  UVE  became  tbejr  are  bred  from  beahfay.  free  ranp*  breeder*  tfcat  have 
»  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generation*.  They  LAY  became  they  are 
from  ariertrd  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White.  Dtoatt  sod  Buff  Leghorn* 
Barred  and  White  Rock*.  R.  L  Reds,  Aneonaa,  Black  Minorca*,  Gaff  Orpington*, 
White  Wyandotte*.  1XC  and  op.  IOO*  five  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chide  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE 


SCHWEGLEJTS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  It  Y 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  4-1 1  - 18-25:  APRIL  1-8-15-22-29  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  eaeh)—  $7  $14  $67  $130 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks - —  $8  $15  $72  $140 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas -  $10  $20  $90 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 


▲ 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 

50  100  500 

...$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

...  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

....  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

.._  6.60 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

._.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

from 

culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv.,Cleveland,0. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

From  Healthy,  High  Egg  Record  Free  Range  Flocks 

We  offer  chicks  for  season  1930  of  the  following  breeds: 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.C. 
and  R.C.  Reds,  Black  Minoreas.  White.  Silver  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Giants. 
Sussex  and  Hamburgs. 

Prices  Reasonable  Catalog  Free 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY, 

Est.  1906  Box  6,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


Weekly  Delivery 

$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

i/2cless  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR- VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON.  MARYLAND 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _ _  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed _ _ _  5.00  9.00  45.00  85.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller.  Proa..  Box  12.  Richfield,  Pa. 


CRESTWOOD 


BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 
TANCRED  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  EGGS,  SIZE  &  VITALITY 

Free  range.  mountain-bred  220-egg 
strain.  Hens  weighing  up  to  6%  lbs. 
mated  to  males  from  stock  with  pedi¬ 
grees  up  to  309  eggs.  No  lights  used. 
100%  live  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid 
$14  per  100;  $67.50  per  500;  $130  per 
1000.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  A,  SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PA. 


Betty  thinks  it's  great  fun  to  use  the 
egg  beater.  She  couldn't  make  it  work 
smoothly  when  she  first  tried  because 
she  didn't  hold  it  steadily  nor  turn 
the  handle  evenly.  But  after  she  had 
practised  awhile  she  could  whip  cream 
and  beat  eggs  to  a  nice  flujjiness  air- 
most  as  easily  as  mother. 


Lesson  13 


/USTfithink  of  it!  With 
this  lesson  we  begin  the 
second  year  of  IAtt'le 
Recipes  for  Little  Cooks. 
Betty’s  recipes  are  now 
kept  by  thousands  of  little 
cooks  and  it  makes  her 
very  happy  to  know  that 
so  many  little  folks  like 
her  scrapbooks.  It’s  great 
fun  to  learn  to  cook  with 
these  little  recipes  and 
useful  to  mothers,  too,  for 
many  little  cooks  are  now 
able  to  make  good  things 
to  eat  that  all  the  family 
enjoys.  This  year’s  lessons 
will  be  jammed  full  of  new 
ideas  and  recipes  for  you. 
Don’t  miss  a  single  one. 
Be  sure  to  keep  them  all 
carefully  pasted  in  your 
scrapbook  every  month. 


One  day,  lately,  when  I  got  home  from  school  there  was  the  most  de¬ 
licious  smell  in  our  kitchen.  Urnm-m-m-m-m-m! !  I  thought,  “I  wonder  what 
mother  is  baking,  something  good  I  know.”  So  I  just  stayed  around  till 
mother  opened  the  oven  door.  She  took  out  the  best  looking,  spicy  brown 
eookies  all  kind  of  bumpy  with  raisins  and  nuts  inside.  Mother  said,  “Try 
one,”  and  she  didn’t  need  to  tease  me.  Right  after  the  first  taste  I  asked  if  I 
could  have  the  recipe  for  the  little  cooks,  and  here  it  is. 


Old  Fashioned  or  Grandma 
Cookies 

Small  Recipe  (12  Cookies) 

Iqrgt  rec‘P?  multiply  quantities  by  4 
cup  or  4  tablespoons  shortening 
cup  brown  sugar 

y9  egg  (or  either  1  white  or  1  yolk) 

2  tablespoons  cold  left-over  coffee 

%  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  flour 

%  teaspoon  soda 

14  teaspoon  cinnamon 

%  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Pinch  salt 

14  cup  raisins 

2  tablespoons  nut  meats,  broken  up 

Measure  and  put  shortening  in  a 
mixing  bowl.  Stir  and  beat  with  a 
large  spoon  till  it  is  all  creamy.  Add 
the  sugar  and  stir  again  till  smooth. 
Add  beaten  egg  and  coffee  and  stir 
them  in.  Sift  flour  once  and  measure 
what  you  need.  To  this  flour  add 
spice,  salt  and  soda  and  sift  all  to¬ 
gether  into  the  bowl.  Add  raisins  and 
nuts  on  top  of  the  flour  and  then  stir 
all  these  well.  You  will  need  to  stir 
a  lot  for  it  makes  a  stiff  dough  and 
it  must  be  mixed  well. 

Grease  a  cookie  pan  and  drop  the 
dough,  as  you  did  for  chocolate  drop 
cookies  by  the  teaspoonful  and  about 
1 14  inches  apart.  Bake  in  a  medium 
oven  till  brown  or  about  20  minutes. 
*  *  * 

Butterscotch  Rice 

Mother  says  it’s  a  shame  to  abuse 
a  good  food,  the  way  lots  of  people 
do  rice,  by  cooking  it  so  poorly.  She 
thinks  every  little  cook  should  know 
how  to  cook  rice  so  it  comes  to  the 
table  all  white  and  puffy  and  light 


looking.  I’ve  seen  it  so  dark  and 
heavy  and  sticky  looking  sometimes, 
haven’t  you?  I’ve  heard  that  the 
Chinese  cook  rice  better  than  other 
people  do.  I  suppose  that  is  because 
they  eat  it  so  much.  The  recipe  I 
am  giving  you  is  a  good  one.  The 
rice  cooked  this  way  can  be  used 
in  many  ways  besides  for  butter¬ 
scotch  rice. 

Heat  1  quart  of  water  to  the  boiling 
point.  While  this  is  heating,  pick  over 
and  wash  14  cup  of  rice.  Use  a  lot  of 
cold  water  for  washing  the  rice  and 
rub  the  kernels  between  your  fingers 
well.  Strain  off  water  through  sieve. 

Put  %  teaspoon  of  salt  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  add  the  rice  slowly  so 
the  water  does  not  stop  boiling.  Keep 
boiling  hard  for  25  minutes.  Then 
take  out  a  kernel  or  two  and  test  them 
to  see  if  they  are  cooked.  If  you  can 
rub  them  to  a  smooth  paste  between 
your  fingers,  it  is  done,  but  if  there 
is  a  hard  bit  in  the  center,  it  must 
cook  longer.  If  water  boils  away  add 
more  boiling  water. 

When  the  rice  is  done,  take  it  off  the 
stove  and  pour  it  into  a  wire  strainer 
to  drain  off  the  water.  Then  pour  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  over  it  to  make 
every  kernel  separate  and  fluffy.  Set  in 
a  hot  oven  for  a  moment. 

Serve  this  at  once.  It  is  good  with 
sugar  and  cream,  but  for  butterscotch 
rice  put  dots  of  butter  and  a  thick 
sprinkling  of  brown  sugar  over  it. 

Butterscotch  rice  is  a  good  supper 
dish.  Large  Recipe 

1  cup  rice 
3  teaspoons  salt 
3  quarts  boiling  water 

Water  in  which  rice  has  boiled  may 
be  saved  and  used  for  soup  by  adding 
vegetables  or  meat  for  flavor  or  it  may 
be  used  to  starch  fine  thin  clothes. 


{ [  NEVER  meet  with  very  good  suc- 

X  cess  in  trying  out  the  little  plans 
for  child-training,”  confessed  a  young 
mother.  “I  thought  I  had  leafned  so 
many  good  ideas  on  how  to  overcome 
the  habit  of  crying.  But  I’ve  tried  them 
all  and  Molly  still  continues  to  be  a 
typical  cry-baby!” 

“How  did  she  acquire  the  habit  of 
crying?”  inquired  the  interested  friend. 

“Why,  I  suppose  it  really  started 
when  she  was  scarcely  a  year  old  and 
was  so  very  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  Of 


CROSS-STITCH  SAMPLER  No.  B5375 
comes  stamped  on  oyster  linen  in  three 
colors  easy  to  follow  in  cross-stitch  em¬ 
broidery  which  forms  the  attractive  de¬ 
sign  in  early  American  style.  The  pack¬ 
age  contains  floss  for  working  besides 
glass  and  a  green  and  black  enamel 
wooden  frame.  Size  when  framed  about 
9x11  inches.  Price  $1.00.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


"awl”,  I  have  an  ice  pick  that  I  s@ 
cured  by  answering  an  advertisement* 
The  good  man  of  the  bouse  had  a  gift 
of  a  dozen  oil-cans — and  I  made  wav 
with  one  of  them,  'and  have  it  filled 
with  a  good  grade  of  oil.  With  these  I 
have  a  pair  of  scissors  that  will  no 
longer  cut  “fine  linen”,  but  will  ans¬ 
wer  my  wants.  Twenty-five  cents  wem 
for  tacks — both  carpet  and  gold  headed 
ones,  small  staples,  and  shingle  nails, 
A  few  nails  of  various  sizes  were  pick¬ 
ed  up  from  the  regular  work  bench 

Now  let  that  door  hinge  squeak,  my 
oil  can  comes  m  handy.  The  butcher 
knife  gets  dull,  there  is  the  whet  stone 
right  where  I  can  find  it.  The  screw 
is  coming  out  of  a  chair,  my  ten  men 
screw-driver  is  used.  Even  there  are 
nails  to  be  driven.  And  my  ice  pick 
will  make  the  desired  hole  in  that 
machine  belt.  The  wire  has  come  from 
the  dust  pan,  the  pliars  are  easily  found, 
How  do  I  use  the  scissors?  Cutting 
fruits  for  cakes  and  pies,  shredding  let¬ 
tuce,  and  cabbage,  and  when  it  is  sum¬ 
mer  time  for  cutting  roses.  There  are 
many  uses  to  which  scissors  can  he 
put,  if  they  are  only  where  they  can 
be  found. 

I  am  thinking  what  wonderful  gifts 
for  birthdays  or  Christmas  a  kit  of 
these  tools  would  make.  I  believe  1 
would  make  a  roll  of  them  in  pockets 
of  blue  denim  or  khaki.  Tie  it  up  with 
a  tape,  or  strap  of  the  same  material 
M.  F.  M.  Ark. 


course,  we  tried  to  keep  her  quiet  and 
contented  at  any  cost.  And  even  after 
she  began  to  mend  we  humored  her 
more  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
done.” 

“Then  she  has  been  a  year  or  more 
acquiring  and  practicing  this  habit  of 
cry,”  calculated  the  other  mother. 
“That  is  something  which  we  often 
fail  to  take  into  consideration.  Quite 
naturally  we  cannot  expect  to  over¬ 
come  such  a  habit  in  a  few  days. 

“It  takes  time  to  train  a  little  child. 
But  it  is  time  well  spent. 

“It  takes  time  for  a  little  one  to  com¬ 
prehend  our  meaning.  Everything  is  so 
new  to  him.  He  does  not  always  under¬ 
stand  the  words  we  use  in  speaking  tp 
him.  He  has  little  or  no  experience  to 
fall  back  upon  in  his  effort  to  under¬ 
stand.  We  must  allow  him  time  to  un¬ 
derstand  before  we  can  expect  obedi¬ 
ence  or  improvement. 

“It  takes  time  for  him  to  do  things. 
Little  feet  are  not  sure  and  little  hands 
are  clumsy. 

“It  takes  time  to  find  out  what  a 
little  child  thinks,  how  he  feels,  what 
he  likes.  And  we  ought  not  to  he  so 
hurried  with  other  cares  that  we  can¬ 
not  take  a  little  time  to  study  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  our  babies  and  to  get  ex¬ 
pressions  of  their  inner  thoughts. 

“Home  exists  for  the  lives  within  it. 
And  of  these  the  little  lives  are  the 
most  important  because  they  are  just 
at  the  beginning  of  everything. 

“I  think  if  there  is  one  lesson  we 
mothers  need  to  learn  it  is  to  take 
more  time  with  the  babies.  Time  to 
study  them,  to  get  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them.  Time  to  allow  them  to 
express  their  personality.  And  espec¬ 
ially  time  to  let  them  absorb  the  les¬ 
sons  we  wish  to  teach.” — A.M-A-,  N.Y. 


Do  You  Know  That— 

Dresses  of  dotted  swiss  keep  then 
fresh  appearance  if  pressed  frequently 
on  the  wrong  side. 

*  *  * 

To  keep  parsley  fresh,  sprinkle  it 
with  cold  water,  put  it  in  a  tight  fruit 
jar,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

*  *  * 

Cheese,  fish  and  eggs  are  meat  sub-' 
stitutes  for  lenten  menus. 


Ivy  Silhouette  Curtains 

A  POT  of  twining  ivy  silhouetted 
against  a  window  was  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  this  design,  and  real¬ 
ly,  it  is  a  happy  thought.  Peter 
Pan  gingham  in  two  values  of 
green  makes  the  leaves  on  chain 
stitch  stem  which  grows  with  un¬ 
natural  rapidity  from  a  pot  of  red 
or  blue  with  triangular  border. 
You  will  agree  that  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  applique  and  stitches  is 
pleasing. 


Mine  for  Three  Dollars 

THE  best  part  Qf  my  kitehen  equip¬ 
ment  is  my  kit  of  household  tools,  all 
purchased  at  an  outlay  of  not  more 
than  three  dollars.  One  drawer  in  the 
kitchen  cabinet  is  set  aside  for  them, 
and  woe  to  the  person  who  uses  them 
and  does  not  replace  them. 

The  hammer  is  a  tack  hammer — 
plenty  large  enough  for  the  work  a 
woman  usually  does,  although  op  the 
back  porch  is  a  larger  hammer.  Then 
I  have  a  ten  inch  screw-driver,  and  a 
small  one  from  the  sewing  machine. 
There  is  also  a  good  pair  of  pliers,  a 
small  wrench  and  whetstone.  For  my 


Number  M600  consists  of  two 
pairs  of  wax  transfers  of  the  ivy 
curtain.  Number  M600A  is  a  pair 
of  sash  curtains,  one  yard  length, 
stamped  on  crisp  white  dimity 
with  Peter  Pan  applique  and 
thread  to  complete.  Number  M600B 
is  the  same  in  full  two-yard  lengths. 
M600 — Two  pairs  wax  transfer  de¬ 
signs  . . . . 20  cents 

M600A — One  yard  length  curtains 
with  applique  and  thread,  pr...$l-40 
M600B — Pair  of  two-yard  length 
curtains,  appliques  and  thread,  per 

pr.  . . $2.00 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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It  Takes  Time 


Patience  Is  Needed  to  Change  a  Habit 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


Share  Springtime  Joys  with  Shut-In  Friends 


r  T  HAS  been  quit^  a  while  since  we 
1  reminded  Corner  readers  that  we  try 
to  cheer  up  unfortunate  people  whose 
activities  are  limited  by  some  infirmity. 
The  following  letter  shows  how  one 
shut-in  appreciates  the  kindness  of  the 
readers  and  no  doubt  other  shut-ins 
would  be  just  as  grateful  for  a  letter 
or  card  of  material  for  hand-crafts  in 
which  they  are  interested.  We  who  are 
ablebodied  and  busy,  with  our  days 
filled  with  the  happiness  of  work  and 
being  able  to  do  it,  have  to  be  reminded 
occasionally  that  others  who  once  were 
able-bodied  now  need  a  little  attention 
and  cheer  which  we  can  give.  I  know 
from  past  experience  that  a  word  of 
suggestion  is  all  that  Corner  readers 
need.  Aunt  Janet. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

I  wish  you  would  print  the  name  in 
your  paper  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  is 
a  shut-in  and  would  like  very  much 
to  receive  letters.  This  woman  is  mid¬ 
dle-aged  and  is  confined  in  the  Nor¬ 
wich  State  Hospital.  She  has  some  pe¬ 
culiar  ideas  and  is  an  epileptic.  She 
writes  me  some  nice  letters  and  makes 
rag  rugs.  I  visit  her  occasionally  and 
find  her  apparently  as  sane  as  anyone, 
only  somewhat  nervous.  I  think  she 
would  appreciate  pieces  for  rag  rugs. 
The  woman’s  name  is  Mrs.  H.  Drake, 
Norwich  State  Hospital,  N.  E.  Build¬ 
ing,  Norwich,  Conn.  Trusting  that  you 
will  print  the  name  of  this  shut-in,  I 
am.  Mrs.  A.  W. 

P.  S.  Since  closing  I  have  thought  of 
another  shut-in,  a  middle-aged  woman 
whose  name  is  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wein,  Kings 
Park,  Ward  4,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  She 
is  confined  for  some  peculiar  ideas  she 
holds,  but  is  around  and  about  and 
hasn’t  many  relatives.  She  is  happy 


and  contented  where  she  is  but  no  one 
cares  to  take  her  out.  Thank  you,  Aunt 
Janet. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

Ever  since  my  kind  friend,  Miss 
Ethel  Allen,  sent  you  my  name  to  put 
in  your  Corner,  I  have  been  receiving 
so  many  nice  cheerful  letters  and  cards 
and  I  want  to  thank  you.  Would  like 
to  have  you  publish  this  letter  so  that 
all  may  see  it  and  know  that  I  appre¬ 
ciate  all  the  letters  and  cards  very 
much.  Mrs.  Clinton  Atkins, 

Dorloo,  N.  Y. 


Best  Time  to  Set  Roses 

"Is  it  better  to  set  out  roses  in  the  fall 
or  in  the  spring?  What  is  the  best  plant 
for  growing  a  hedge?” 

HERE  in  Ithaca  roses  are  set  both 
spring  and  fall,  growers  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  best  time.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  soil  and  situation.  I  believe 
that  on  clay  soil  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  spring,  early,  is  the  best 
time.  Something  may  also  depend  on 
the  variety. 

The  best  plant  for  a  hedge  would  be 
hard  to  say.  Much  would  depend  on  the 
purpose  and  the  location.  If  you  want 
it  to  turn  animals,  a  thorny,  rugged 
one  is  best  as  Osage  Orange.  If  you 
simply  want  a  green  background  and 
boundary-marker  several  privets  are 
good.  Where  it  will  not  be  killed  too 
often  the  California  privet  is  fine.  Here 
we  are  finding  it  a  little  too  tender  and 
have  replaced  it  with  English  Privet. 
Regal’s  is  also  hardy  and  good,  but 
not  so  often  used  for  hedge.  If  you  want 
a  flowering  hedge  several  shrubs  can 
be  used — Japanese  Quince,  Lilac,  Mock 
Orange  and  others.— L.  A.  M. 


Spring  Brings  New  Fashions 


BLOOMER  DRESS  PAT¬ 
TERN  No.  3388  is  quite  tail¬ 
ored  in  effect  and  very  nifty 
for  the  little  girl.  The  design 
allows  many  combinations  of 
materials  and  colors,  besides 
plenty  of  freedom  for  activi¬ 
ties  of  children  2,  4  and  6 
years.  The  new  cotton  prints 
are  exquisite,  dimity /  broad¬ 
cloth,  pique,  or  muslin  and 
can  be  had  in  small  patterns 
suitable  for  children.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  35- 
inch  contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 


PATTERN  No.  3426  has  a 
very  chic  touch  in  its  bolero 
effect  given  by  the  two  scal¬ 
lops  which  button  over  the 
belt.  Also  the  short  sleeves 
are  new  in  the  spring  fashion. 
A  silk  and  wool  mixture,  in 
mixed  colors,  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this  style,  or  one 
of  the  rough  finished  silks. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  16 
requires  2%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  y2  yard  of  39- 
inch  contrasting .  PRICE  13c. 


DRESS  PATTERN  No.  3372 
vAth  its  lingerie  touch  in  the 
divided  jabot  and  its  softly 
gracious  lines  is  a  wonderful 
choice  for  the  woman  who  is 
looking  for  something  becom¬ 
ing,  yet  must  be  careful  of 
her  lines.  Black  silk  crepe 
with  the  new  dull  pink  for 
the  jabot  would  make  a  stun¬ 
ning  dress  or  one  of  the  new 
printed  silks  with  plain  trim. 

The  pattern  comes  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  y2  yard  of  35-inch  con¬ 
tracting.  PRICE,  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  spring  fashion 
catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


' 

Share  in  our  Profits 

Save  money  on  your 
automobile  insurance  premiums 

./Automobile  insurance  policyholders  in  the  Utica  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  share  in  the  profits  of  the  company. 
These  profits  are  annually  distributed  to  the  policyholders 
in  the  form  of  cash  dividends.  For  the  past  thirteen  years, 
they  have  never  been  less  than  20%  of  the  premium  and 
the  Utica  Mutual  charges  the  same  or  a  lower  rate  than 
Tariff  Stock  companies. 

Protect  yourself  with  a  policy  in  New  York  State’s  largest, 
old  line,  legal  reserve  mutual  casualty  company.  Share 
today  in  the  profits  of  a  complete  automobile  insurance 
organization  whose  cash  surplus  is  well  over  $1,300,000, 
which  has  $  1.43  in  assets  for  every  $  1.00  of  claim  liability. 

Accidents 
don’t  wait — 
they  happen 

Protect  your  lifetime  savings. 

Guard  against  the  possibility 
of  mortgaging  your  income 
for  life  to  satisfy  an  accident 
judgment.  Traffic  congestion 
warns  you!  Speedy  cars  are 
faster.  The  chance  for  acci¬ 
dent  on  the  increase.  Send  in 
the  coupon  today.  Don’t  wait! 

Accidents  don’t  wait  —  they 
happen.  Suddenly — fiercely — 
costly.  A  UticaMutual  policy 
protects  —  it  safeguards  you 
against  loss. 

Assets:  $6,177,344.47 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS:  $1,303,966.01 

N ewYork  States  Lowest,  Old  Line,Legal  ReserVeyiutual  Casualty  Company 

UTICA  MUTUAL  COMPANY 

Organized  in  1914  Home  Office  :  Utica,  N.  Y. 


!  UTICA  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.  A  A  2,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete  information  on 
j  your  lower  cost  automobile  insurance  protection. 

j  Name  . 

|  Address . 

|  City . Make  of  Car . 

1 


The  law 
is  taking 
a  hand 

Many  states,  including  New 
York,  have  already  passed 
financial  responsibility  laws. 
Financial  settlement  is  oblig¬ 
atory.  Legal  penalties  levied 
if  judgment  is  not  satisfied. 
License  revoked  indefinitely! 
Automobile  insurance  pro¬ 
tection,  now  more  than  ever, 
is  advisable.  Protect  your  sav¬ 
ings  and  your  future  today! 
You  can  do  it  safely,  surely 
and  at  a  lower  cost  with  the 
Utica  Mutual. 


Liabilities:  $4,873,378.46 


AT 

FACTORY 

PRICES 

Send  for 

FREE 

1930 

SAMPLE 

BOOK 


SHOWING  a  vast  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modern, 
strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  borders — to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  and  hanging.  Large  double 
rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory  prices. 

Hf£  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 
SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Dept,  a  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOU 

1 

2<l 

2 

Yon  can  paper  the  aver-  ml 
age  room  with  high-  M 
grade,  artistic  wail  paper  HE 
for  as  little  as  90  cents —  VBj 
by  buying  direct  at  low- 
est  wholesale  prices.  U 

Send  for  big  free  cats-  ” 

log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artiatl 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  w 

PENN  WALL  PAP 

Dept.  84.  Phi 

90'] 

:  Cnticura 
Talcum 

>  The  newest  member  of  the  Cnticura  family  ^ 

►  for  the  newest  member  of  you r  family  4 

’  The  Ideal  Baby  Powder  25c.  - 


ROSES 

Leading  new  varieties.  Hardy,  ever-blooming, 
assorted  colors,  2  and  3  years  old ;  sure  to 
live  and  bloom  for  years. 

6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

RAMBLERS,  best  varieties . 6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

CUMBERS,  finest  that  grow _ 6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  colors.  12  for  $  1 .50 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY . 25  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

GLADIOLUS,  exhibition  varieties. 

Largest  size  bulbs . 30  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

All  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Shipped 
at  planting  time.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed.  Booklet  on  request. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS,  ^ 

GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE, 

36  PAGES,  45  ILLUSTRATIONS,  179  VARIETIES. 
The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different.  $1.00  postpaid. 

HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J.  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


Dakliac  1110  Flower  Beautiful.  8  specially  selected, 
isdllllda  asSt.  $1.00;  20-S2.00  postpaid.  C.P. EARLE 
Dahlia  Specialist,  1806  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


f  A  HI  Cl  I  TC  easy  to  grow,  will  give  you  great 
^ 1 -j,  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  list, 

EMORY  N.  TILTON,  -  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


30 

CHOICE 


Gladioli  bulbs  $1 


Several  varieties. 

L.R.Gi  Hard,  Elba,  N.Y. 


T  FLOWERS.  Evergreens,  Trees  make  houses 

Lovely  HOMES.  40  big  Gladiolus.  3  Dahlias.  4  Iris. 
1  Lily,  all  $1.  Low  price  list.  V.Stoneroad, Yaegertown.Pa. 


guaranteed  nakliac  uptodate  Varieties, 
rioney  pure,  mannas  circuiar  Free  giv 
ing  Prices.  Edge  Water  Dahlia  Gardens,  R3.  Phelps. N.Y. 


/~*  1  —  <4 irtlii «  50c  Per  100  ant)  UP-  Catalogue  free. 

Rockledge  Gardens,  Lexington,  Mass. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  ! 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


“I  like  it  very  much,”  Alan  said. 

“Coffee  right  away  or  later?” 

“Whenever  you  do.  You  see,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  smiling  in  a  way  that  pleased 
her,  “I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what 
else  is  coming  or  whether  anything 
more  at  all  is  coming.”  A  servant  en¬ 
tered,  bringing  cereal  and  cream;  he 
removed  the  fruit  plates,  put  the  cereal 
dish  and  two  bowls  before  Constance, 
and  went  out.  “And  if  any  one  in  Blue 
Rapids,”  Alan  went  on,  “had  a  man 
waiting  in  the  dining-room  and  at  least 
one  other  in  the  kitchen,  they  would 
not  speak  of  our  activities  here  as 
“helping  ourselves.”  I’m  not  sure  just 
how  they  would  speak  of  them;  we — 
the  people  I  was  with  in  Kansas — had 
a  maidservant  at  one  time  when  we 
were  on  the  farm,  and  when  we  engag¬ 
ed  her,  she  asked,  “Do  you  do  your 
own  stretching?”  That  meant  serving 
from  the  stove  to  the  table,  usually.” 

He  mas  silent  for  a  few  moments; 
when  he  looked  at  her  across  the  table 
again,  he  seemed  about  to  speak  ser¬ 
iously.  His  gaze  left  her  face  and  then 
came  back. 

“Miss  Sherrill,”  he  said  gravely, 
twhat  is,  or  was,  the  Miwaka?  A 
ship?” 

He  made  no  attempt  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  casually;  rather,  he  had  made  it 
more  evident  that  it  was  of  concern  to 
him  by  the  change  in  his  manner. 

“The  Miwaka?”  Constance  said. 

“Do  you  know  what  it  was?” 

“Yes;  I  know;  and  it  was  a  ship.” 

“You  mean  it  doesn’t  exist  any 
more  ?” 

“No;  it  was  lost  a  long  time  ago.” 

“On  the  lakes  here?” 

“On  Lake  Michigan.” 

“You  mean  by  lost  that  it  was 
sunk?” 

“It  was  sunk,  of  course;  but  no  one 
knows  what  happened  to  it — whether 
it  was  wrecked  or  burned  or  merely 
foundered.” 

The  thought  of  the  unknown  fate  of 
the  ship  and  crew — of  the  ship  which 
had  sailed  and  never  reached  port  and 
of  which  nothing  ever  had  been  heard 
but  the  beating  of  the  Indian  drum — 
set  her  blood  tingling  as  it  had  done  be¬ 
fore,  when  she  had  been  told  about  the 
ship,  or  when  she  had  told  others  about 
it  and  the  superstition  connected  with 
it.  It  was  plain  Alan  Conrad  had  not 
asked  about  it  idly;  something  about 
the  Miwaka  has  come  to  him  recently 
and  had  excited  his  intense  concern. 

“Whose  ship  was  it?”  he  asked.  “My 
father’s?” 

“No;  it  belonged  to  Stafford  and 
Ramsdell.  They  were  two  of  the  big 
men  of  their  time  in  the  carrying  trade 
on  the  lakes,  but  their  line  has  been 
out  of  business  for  years;  both  Mr. 
Stafford  and  Mr.  Ramsdell  were  lost 
with  the  Miwaka.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  about  it,  and  them, 
please  ?” 

“I’ve  told  you  almost  all  I  can  about 
Stafford  and  Ramsdell,  I’m  afraid;  I’ve 
just  heard  father  say  that  they  were 
men  who  could  have  amounted  to  a 
great  deal  on  the  lakes,  if  they  had 
lived — especially  Mr.  Stafford,  who 
was  very  young.  The  Miwaka  was  a 
great  new  steel  ship — built  the  year 
after  I  was  born;  it  was  the  first  of 
nearly  a  dozen  that  Stafford  and  Rams¬ 
dell  had  planned  to  build.  There  was 
some  doubt  among  lake  men  about 
steel  boats  at  that  time;  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  be  built  very  largely  quite  a  few 
years  before,  but  recently  there  had 
been  some  serious  losses  with  them. 
Whether  it  was  because  they  were  built 
on  models  not  fitted  for  the  lakes,  no 
one  knew;  but  several  of  them  had 
broken  in  two  and  sunk,  and  a  good 
many  men  were  talking  about  going 
back  to  wood.  But  Stafford  and  Rams¬ 
dell  believed  in  steel  and  had  finished 
this  first  one  of  their  new  boats. 


“She  left  Duluth  for  Chicago,  loaded 
with  ore,  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
with  both  owners  and  part  of  their 
families  on  board.  She  passed  the  Soo 
on  the  third  and  went  through  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  on  the  fourth  into 
Lake  Michigan.  After  that,  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  her.” 

“So  probably  she  broke  in  two  like 
the  others?” 

“Mr.  Spearman  and  your  father 
both  thought  so;  but  nobody  ever  knew 
— no  wreckage  came  ashore — no  mes¬ 
sage  of  any  sort  from  any  one  on 
board.  A  very  sudden  winter  storm 
had  come  up  and  was  at  its  worst  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifth.  Uncle  Benny 
— your  father — told  me-  once,  when  I 
asked  him  about  it,  that  it  was  as 


severe  for  a  time  as  any  he  had  ever 
experienced.  He  very  nearly  lost  his 
life>  in  it.  He  had  just  finished  laying 
up  one  of  his  boats — the  Martha  Corvet 
— at  Manistee  for  the  winter;  and  he 
and  Mr.  Spearman,  who  then  was  mate 
of  the  Martha  Corvet,  were  crossing 
the  lake  in  a  tug  with  a  crew  of  four 
men  to  Manitowoc,  where  they  were 
going  to  lay  up  more  ships.  The  cap¬ 
tain  and  one  of  the  deck  hands  of  the 
tug  were  washed  overboard,  and  the 
engineer  was  lost  trying  to  save  them. 
Uncle  Benny  and  Mr.  Spearman  and 
the  stoker  brought  the  tug  in.  The 
storm  was  worst  about  five  in  the 
morning,  when  the  Miwaka  sunk.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  the  Miwaka 
sunk  at  five,”  Alan  asked,  “if  no  one 
ever  heard  from  the  ship?” 

“Oh;  that  was  told  by  the  Drum!” 

“The  Drum?” 

“Yes;  the  Indian  Drum!  I  forgot;  of 
course  you  didn’t  know.  It’s  a  supersti¬ 
tion  that  some  of  the  lake  men  have, 
particularly  those  who  come  from  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  The 
Indian  Drum  is  in  the  woods  there, 
the  say.  No  one  has  seen  it;  but 
many  people  believe  that  they  have 
heard  it.  It’s  a  spirit  drum  which  beats, 
they  say,  for  every  ship  lost  on  the 
lake.  There’s  a  particular  superstition 
about  it  in  regard  to  the  Miwaka;  for 
the  drum  beat  wrong  for  the  Miwaka. 
You  see,  the  people  about  there  swear 
that  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  fifth,  while  the  storm  was  blow¬ 
ing  terribly,  they  heard  the  drum  beat¬ 
ing  and  knew  that  a  ship  was  going 
down.  They  counted  the  sounds  as  it 
beat  the  roll  of  the  dead.  It  beat 
twenty-four  before  it  stopped  and  then 
began  to  beat  again  and  beat  twenty- 
four;  so  later,  everybody  knew  it  had 
been  beating  for  the  Miwaka;  for  every 
other  ship  on  the  lake  got  to  port;  but 
there  were  twenty-five  altogether  on 
the  Miwaka,  so  either  the  drum  beat 
wrong  or — ”  she  hesitated. 

“Or  what?” 

“Or  the  drum  was  right,  and  some 
one  was  saved.  Many  people  believed 
that.  It  was  years  before  the  families 
of  the  men  on  board  gave  up  hope,  be¬ 


cause  of  the  Drum;  maybe  some 
haven’t  given  up  hope  yet.” 

Alan  made  no  comment  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Constance  had  seen  the  blood 
flush  to  his  face  and  then  leave  it,  and 
her  own  pulse  had  beat  as  swiftly  as 
she  rehearsed  the  superstition.  As  he 
gazed  at  her  and  then  away,  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  heard  something  ad¬ 
ditional  about  the  Miwaka — something 
which  he  was  trying  to  fit  into  what 
she  told  him. 

“That’s  all  anybody  knows?”  His 
gaze  came  back  to  her  at  last. 

“Yes;  why  did  you  ask  about  it — 
the  Miwaka?  I  mean,  how  did  you  hear 
about  it  so  you  wanted  to  know?” 

He  considered  an  instant  before  re¬ 
plying.  “I  encountered  a  reference  to 


the  Miwaka — I  supposed  it  must  be  a 
ship — in  my  father’s  house  last  night.” 

His  manner,  as  he  looked  down  at 
his  coffee  cup,  toying  with  it,  prevent¬ 
ed  her  then  from  asking  more;  he 
seemed  to  know  that  she  wished  to 
press  it,  and  he  looked  up  quickly. 

“I  met  my  servant — my  father’s  ser¬ 
vant — this  morning,”  he  said. 

“Yes;  he  got  back  this  morning.  He 
came  here  early  to  report  to  father 
that  he  had  no  news  of  Uncle  Benny; 
and  father  told  him  you  were  at  the 
house  and  sent  him  over.” 

Alan  was  studying  the  coffee  cup 
again,  a  queer  expression  on  his  face 
which  she  could  not  read. 

“He  was  there  when  I  woke  up  this 
morning,  Miss  Sherrill.  I  hadn’t  heard 
anybody  in  the  house,  but  I  saw  a  little 
table  on  wheels  standing  in  the  hall 
outside  my  door  and  a  spirit  lamp  and 
a  little  coffee  pot  on  it,  and  a  man 
bending  over  it,  warming  the  cup.  His 
back  was  toward  me,  and  he  had 
straight  black  hair,  so  that  at  first  I 
thought  he  was  a  Jap;  but  when  he 
turned  around,  I  saw  he  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian.” 

“Yes;  that  was  Wassaquam.” 

“Is  that  his  name  ?  He  told  me  it 
was  Judah.” 

“Yes — Judah  Wassaquam.  He’s  a 
Chippewa  from  the  north  end  of  the 
lake.  They’re  very  religious  there, 
most  of  the  Indians  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake;  and  many  of  them  have  a  Bibli¬ 
cal  name  which  they  use  for  a  first 
name  and  use  their  Indian  name  for  a 
last  one.” 

“He  called  me  “Alan”  and  my  father 
‘Ben’.” 

“The  Indians  almost  always  call  peo- 

“He  said  that  he  had  always  served 
pie  by  their  first  names.” 

‘Ben’  his  coffee  that  way  before  he 
got  up,  and  so  he  had  supposed  he  was 
to  do  the  same  by  me;  and  also  that, 
long  ago,  he  used  to  be  a  deck  hand 
on  one  of  my  father’s  ships.” 

"Yes;  when  Uncle  Benny  began  to 
operate  ships  of  his  own,  many  of  the 
ships  on  the  lakes  had  Indians  among 
the  deck  hands;  some  had  all  Indians 
for  crews  and  white  men  only  for  offi¬ 
cers.  Wassaquam  was  on  the  first 


freighter  Uncle  Benny  ever  owned  a 
share  in;  afterwards  he  came  here  to 
Chicago  with  Uncle  Benny.  He’s  been 
looking  after  Uncle  Benny  all  alone 
now  for  more  than  ten  years — and  he’s 
very  much  devoted  to  him,  and  fully 
trustworthy;  and  besides  that,  he’s  a 
wonderful  cook;  but  I’ve  wondered 
sometimes  whether  Uncle  Benny  wasn’t 
the  only  city  man  in  the  world  who 
had  an  Indian  body  servant.” 

“You  know  a  good  deal  about  In¬ 
dians.” 

“A  little  about  the  lake  Indians,  the 
Chippewas  and  Pottawatomies  in  nor¬ 
thern  Michigan.” 

“Recollection’s  a  funny  thing,”  Alan 
said,  after  considering  a  moment.  “This 
morning  after  seeing  Judah  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  him — or  rather  hearing  him  talk 
— somehow  a  story  got  running  in  my 
head.  I  can’t  make  out  exactly  what  it 
was — about  a  lot  of  animals  on  a  raft; 
and  there  was  some  one  with  them— 
I  don’t  know  who;  I  can’t  fit  any  name 
to  him;  but  he  had  a  name.” 

Constance  bent  forward  quickly. 
"Was  the  name  Michabou?”  she  asked. 

He  returned  her  look,  surprised. 
“That’s  it;  how  did  you  know?” 

“I  think  I  know  the  story;  and  Was¬ 
saquam  would  have  known  it  too,  I 
think,  if  you’d  ask  him;  but  probably 
he  would  have  thought  it  impious  to 
tell  it,  because  he  and  his  people  are 
great  Christians  now.  Michabou  is  one 
of  the  Indian  names  for  Manitou.  What 
else  do  you  remember  of  the  story.” 

“Not  much,  I’m  afraid — just  sort  of 
scenes  here  and  there;  but  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  beginning  now  that  you 
have  given  me  the  name :  ‘In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  things  there  was  only  water 
and  Michabou  was  floating  on  the  raft 
with  all  the  animals.’  Michabou,  it 
seemed,  wanted  the  land  brought  up  so 
that  men  and  animals  could  live  on  it, 
and  he  asked  one  of  the  animals  to  go 
down  and  bring  it  up — ” 

“The  beaver,”  Constance  supplied. 

“Was  the  beaver  the  first  one?  The 
beaver  dived  and  stayed  down  a  long 
time,  so  long  that  when  he  came  up  he 
was  breathless  and  completely  exhaust¬ 
ed,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  reach 
the  bottom.  Then  Michabou  sent 
down — ” 

“The  otter.” 

“And  he  stayed  down  much  longer 
than  the  beaver,  and  when  he  came 
up  at  last,  they  dragged  him  on  to  the 
raft  quite  senseless;  but  he  hadnt 
been  able  to  reach  the  bottom  either. 
So  the  animals  and  Michabou  himself 
were  ready  to  give  it  up;  but  then  the 
little  muskrat  spoke  up — am  I  right? 
Was  this  the  muskrat?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  you  can  finish  it  for  me?” 

“He  dived  and  he  stayed  down,  the 
little  muskrat,”  Constance  continued, 
“longer  than  the  beaver  and  the  otter 
both  together.  Michabou  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  waited  all  day  for  him;  so  then 
they  knew  he  must  be  dead.  And,  sure 
enough,  they  came  after  a  while  across 
the  body  floating  on  the  water  and  ap¬ 
parently  lifeless.  They  dragged  him  on¬ 
to  the  raft  and  found  that  his  little 
paws  were  all  tight  shut.  They  force . 
open  three  of  the  paws  and  f°un 
nothing  in  them,  but  when  they  opene 
the  last  one,  they  found  one  grain  0 
sand  tightly  clutched  in  it.  The  litt  e 
muskrat  had  done  it;  he’d  reached  the 
bottom!  And  out  of  that  one  grain  0 
sand,  Michabou  made  the  world.’ 

“That’s  it,”  he  said.  “Now  what  is 

it?” 

“The  Indian  story  of  creation-  0 
one  of  them.” 

“Not  a  story  of  the  plain  Indians 

surely.”  , 

“No;  of  the  Indians  who  lived  about 
the  lakes  and  so  got  the  idea  tha 
everything  was  water  in  the  first  Place 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

#  #  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery. 
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Write  for 
Booklets 

Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  When  booklets  are  of¬ 
fered  on  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  them, 
mentioning  this  publication.  Ad¬ 
vertised  goods  of  known  quality 
are  safer  to  buy  than  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  of  unknown  or  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 

Read  the  advertisements! 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Rocks.  Polish.  PAINE. 
South  Koyaltoa.  Vt. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS— Himrod,  N.  Y.  offers. 
Coon  Hound,  Fox  Hound  and  Beagle  puppies  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Summer  prices. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES  $12  to  $25.  Ready  to 
go.  Best  farm  dog.  Registered  Stock.  CHRISTOPHER 
ROBINSON,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  NEW  ZEALAND  Red  rabbits  for 
sale.  Juniors  $2;  Seniors  $3.50.  MARIE  ATHAWES, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Route  3. 

WHITE  ICINGS  For  Sale — A  number  of  mated  pair 
pigeons,  also  young  stock.  H.  J.  ZABRISKIE,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  BJD.  4. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  high  record 
hens.  All  males  in  breeding  pens  from  300  egg  stock. 
May  chicks  '12c,  March  and  April  higher.  BLAINE 
WELLING.  Hannibal.  N.  Y. 

REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER.  Grampian,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks— Eggs— Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro- 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 

KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
blood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants, 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY,  1NCOR..  Box  458-D 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


AEROIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— Enteritis  Powder 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum,  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion.  Merck’s  Vermicide  and  Suspen 
soid,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Peat  Litter,  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney 
New  York. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whose  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  elevent  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 
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POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock ,  Eggs 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest— winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Fa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Chicks — Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants.  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY.  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  market 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l.  Tyrone,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


CHICKS — We  breed  ana  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington 
Ohio. 


CHICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A.  ' 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  RED  HATCHING  EGGS  heavy  layers,  beauti¬ 
ful  color,  $2  fifteen:  $3.50  thirty.  Special  price  on 
larger  orders.  BERTHA  SNIDER,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS:  9c  and  up.  Rocks.  Reds,  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  MiRerstown,  Pa. 
Box  12.  x 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordville,  New 
York. 

BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $5  per  100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  Chicks  16  cents  up,  direct  from 
breeder.  Pullorum  disease  free.  ROBERT  A.  BELEY, 
New  Braintree,  Mass. 

TWENTY  REASONS  WHY  big,  hi-powered,  nature 
reared,  trapnested  leghorns  pay  best.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y.,  R.  A. 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $14;  Leghorns. 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  Box  26,  McAlistervilJe,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


300.000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chick- 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains— Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival— depend - 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  spring  delivery  from  Certified  and  Supervised 
matings.  RAYMOND  SPRAGUE,  McDonough.  N.  Y. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders. 
White  Leghorns.  Tancred  Strain.  Chirks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 

25-30  OZ.  HATCHING  EGGS.  Cockerels,  chicks,  cir¬ 
cular.  Leading  Barred  Rocks  both  Vineland  and  Farm- 
ingdale  contests.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A.  Camden 
N.  Y. 


SPRATT  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  chicks  from  state 
B.W.D.  tested,  health  inspected,  carefully  culled  breed¬ 
ers.  They  live  and  lay.  Price  reasonable.  Write  for 
circular.  WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  Germantown.  New 
York. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Our  chicks  will  please  you.  Send  for 
folder,  prices.  FARYIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Walden, 
N.  Y. 


BLOOD  TESTED,  HOLLYWOOD— Tancred.  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  Foundation  flock  of  twenty-one  hundred 
birds  averaged  211  eggs  last  year.  These  chicks  are  best 
Leghorn  investment  in  the  country.  Learn  about  our 
guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  4,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


400,000  BABY  CHICKS — America’s  finest  strains, 
resulting  from  17  years  rigid  culling  and  correct  mating. 
Heavies.  14c;  light  breeds  12c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Milton 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorn.  Blvd., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $13  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$11.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool, 
Pa. 


CHICKS— PULLETS.  Our  Speciality.  Chicks  as  low 
as  11c  and  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  certified 
pedigreed  breeding  males.  200  to  201  large  egg  breeding 
bloodlines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested,  bloodtested 
breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay  10  days  be¬ 
fore  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  FAXRVIEW  HATCHERY, 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BABY  CniCKS:  Rice-Cornell  strain.  Purebred  White 
Leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER, 
Webster.  N.  Y. 

TWO  PARKS  ROCK  Cockerels.  May  hatch.  BERTHA 
DEVLIN,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS.  BARRON  WHITE  Leghorns  and  Rocks. 
"Guaranteed”  heavy  layers.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM. 
Tiffin.  Ohio. 

CHICKS  PURE  BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Tancred.  Barron  Strain  $12  per  hundred.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks  $14  per  hundred.  Rhode  Island  Reds  $14 
per  hundred.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Free  circular.  CEDAR  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM, 
McAlisterrille,  Pa. 

CARLIN’S  QUALITY  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks.  Tan¬ 
cred  strain  $11  per  100.  Reduction  on  larger  orders. 
Write  CHARLES  A.  CARLIN,  McAlisterrille,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS— R.I.  Reds.  White.  Barred  and 
Columbian  Rocks  from  well  culled  high  production 
flocks,  $13  per  hundred,  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  mixed  price.  PEOLA  POULTRY 
YARDS,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

FOR  GENUINE  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  buy  your 
chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Special  matings.  Blood 
tested.  Barred-to-the-skin  Ringlet  Rocks.  Real  Tomp¬ 
kins  Reds.  Contest  proven,  big  egg,  Tancred  Leghorns, 
stock  carrying  three  generations  250-290,  26-28  ounce 
eggs.  Electric  Jamesway  hatched— assuring  highest  liv¬ 
ability.  Hatching  eggs  11  breeds  Ducks.  Catalog. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Guaranteed 
to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your  money  refunded. 
Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  half 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  GEORGE  B. 
FERRIS.  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  sired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowrille,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  COIN  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys  win  first 
at  Ohio  State  Fair  and  7  ribbons  at  International 
turkey  show  at  Chicago.  Prices  reasonable.  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  Ohio. 

PUREBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkeys,  Toms  and 
Hens.  MRS.  D.  II.  MILLER,  Adams.  N.  Y.  R.  No.  1. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  rigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowrille,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — PURE  BRED  Mammoth  bronze  bourbon 
red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  hens,  toms  un¬ 
related  pairs,  trios  highest  quality  lowest  prices  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured.  FRANCIS 
LEE,  Lowrille,  N.  Y.  Route  1. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Heie’s  How’* 


To  Get  Better  Returns  from  Feeder  Stock 


By  Ray  Inman 


Open  air  sheds  insure 

HEALTHIER  BEEF  CATTLE 


BEEF  HERDS  WINTERED  IN  OPEN 
SHEDS,  INSTEAD  OF  TIGHT,  POORLY  VENT¬ 
ILATED  BARNS  GAIN  FASTER  AND  MORE. 
ECONOMICALLY 


THERE  IS  LESS  DANGER  OF 
DISEASE,  AND  HERDS  ARE  MORE 
EASILY  MANDLED. 


shed  should  open  to  east  or 

SOUTH  AND  FURNISH  SUFFICIENT 
PROTECTION  FROM  COLD  WIND  ^  SNOW. 


"hree  of  our  prominent  readers 

TELl  HOW  THEY  MADE  THEIR  OPEN 
AIRSHEDS  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 


HARRY  HAY  TEDDER 
'  1  SIMPLY  NAILED  UP 
IFE  CRACKS  AND  KNOTS 
IN  THE  NORTH  AMD 
WEST  SIDES  OP  MV 
Barn."  .  .  .  . 


COL  CyTHBERT 
Q.  CUMBER: 


HON  G.  HAW  GEDAPP 
TOOK  A  SECT  ION  OF 
OPEN  AIR,  AND  Built 
a  SHED  AROUND  IT, 
LEAVING  ONLV  ONE 
SIDE  OPEN,  SOTHE 
AIR  COULD  GET  IN 
BUT  NOT  OUT." 

«  09  O  • 

j  BOUGHT  A  PIANO,  TOOK  THE 
BOX  AND  KNOCKED  OUT  ONE 
SIDE’,  THIS  MADE  A  NICE 
ROOMY  SHED  FOR  SEVERAL 
DOZEN  HEAD  OF  CATTLE. 

-  I  MADE  A  SWELL  FEED 
BIN  OUTO  THE  PIANO." 
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Additional  Classfied  Advertising 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks— Geese 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS  from  old  breeders.  Big 
type.  $6  per  12  eggs,  postpaid.  Also  breeders.  Catalog. 
H.  A.  SOUDEB,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BRONZE  TURKEY  hatching  eggs.  50c 
each,  mail  collect;  breeding  34  hens.  5  toms.  Order 
early.  EVANS  TURKEY  FARM.  R.  1,  Skaneateles. 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'  breeding  males  23 
and  24  lbs.  May  hatched  from  IS  and  21  lb.  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  ETHEL  MOSHER,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  CLOSING  OUT  our  breeding  males,  they 
have  quality  and  beauty.  24  lb.  toms  $10.  30  lb.  yearl¬ 
ings  same  price.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 


FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lh,  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUL) UR.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  tirkeys  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  ELMER  BERRY',  Adams,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2;  Drakes  $3;  Eggs  10c 
each.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y". 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  GIANT  Bronze  Gobblers 
20-25  lbs.  12-115.  Turkey  hens  12-14  lbs.  7  to  $o. 
MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


“MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms,  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  hatching  eggs,  poults,  day  old,  month  old,  two 
months  old.  From  flock  of  75  hens  headed  by  very 
valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Schenectady  County,  Duanesburg. 
N.  Y.” 


AVIATION 


AVIATION  welders  are  needed.  The  only  easy  way 
to  get  into  the  world’s  most  interesting  and  best  paid 
business.  In  four  weeks  we  fit  you  to  step  into  aircraft 
factory  jobs  leading  to  BIG  PAY  immediately  alter 
graduation.  Write  today  for  our  latest  offer  to  pay 
your  railroad  fare  to  Milwaukee.  You  may  earn  your 
board  and  room  working  in  our  shops  while  learning 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  WELDING,  Department. 
A.F.  1350  Burnham  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  ’his 
column.  Send  in  jour  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buck¬ 
wheat  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  YVhite  Clover 
tO  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — About  fifty  hives  of  bees  and  complete 
equipment.  Good  condition,  wired  foundation.  Terms. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARY',  Coxsackie,  N.  Y'. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay.  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO..  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  RAW  1"RS.  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVAH 
A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HUNDREDS  HAVE  SENT  us  their  discarded  jewelry, 
false  teeth,  bridges  and  crowns,  old  gold,  silver,  dia¬ 
monds,  platinum  and  antiques.  Why  not  mail  yours 
today?  Money  promptly  mailed.  Goods  returned  if 
offer  refused.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Oldest  type  mowing  machine.  WILLIAM 
D.  HALSEY',  Bridgehampton,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y’. 


PICTURES  BY  CURRIER  ANp  IVES.  Old  letters 
with  stamps,  furniture,  andirons.  JACK  LEESE,  Jack- 
son  Heights,  L.  I. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  bock,  4x0,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25c.  Le  Roy.  X.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

$1000-DOWN,  gets  possession  farm,'  livestock,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.. 
agent. 

250  ACRE  RIVER  FARM  for  sale.  100  acres  culti¬ 
vation.  MRS.  MAGGIE  SHAY.  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

“141  ACRE  STOCK  FARM  located  in  Norwich,  N.  YY 
State  road  frontage,  50  acres  tillage,  71  brook  watered 
pasture,  wood.  3  milk  plants,  excellent  markets,  all 
advantages.  Attractive  house,  broad  porch,  shade, 
water,  furnace,  electricity  available.  20  cow  basement 
barn,  poultry  house,  outbuildings,  choice  location.  Price 
$7500,  long  term  easy  payment  plan. — FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass,” 

OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 

W orker 

POSITIONS  WANTED:  The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  ti-h 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen 
horticulture  men,  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men. 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  >oung  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  i» 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicaie 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School.  Pa. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
you|ig  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’.  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHOICE  FLORIDA  ORANGES— Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $1.95  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS.  Box  103,  Thonotosassa.  Florida. 

ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  mixed  hay,  quality  just  as 
represented.  Write  for  prices.  THE  CROSS  FARM, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y’. 

HARDWOOD  ASHES  mineral  contents  improves 
meadows,  orchards,  wheat,  corn,  lawns,  gardens,  root 
crops,  onions.  Free  circular.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 

HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 

6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY'  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 

WHITE  SPANISH  PEANUTS,  field  run  $3.75  per 
100  pounds.  Small  variety,  best  flavor  of  all  the  pea¬ 
nuts.  Shellers  pay  more  for  this  variety  than  large  ones. 
No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  100  pounds.  QUIT- 
MAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WIN1KER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M: 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,.Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 

SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80.  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville.  Pa. 

FANNING  MILL  SCREENS  wire  cloth.  W.  C.  Aul, 
Mfg.  LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  “ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  iork  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . 

Bank  Reference  . 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  over  160,000  homes. 


With  the  A .  A, 

Farm  Mechanic 


A  Home-made  Saw-rig 


THIS  saw-rig  is  owned  by  L.  E. 

Brown  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  who 
does  custom  sawing.  The  rig  is  made 
from  an  old  auto  chasis,  four  Ford 
wheels  and  tires,  two  front  axles  of  an 
old  Ford  car,  and  an  old  Buick  motor, 
6  cylinder  with  a  governor  attached, 
and  has  a  10y2  in.  pulley  on  the  motor, 
and  a  6  in.  pulley  on  the  saw  shaft. 

This  motor  develops  35  H.P.  making 
it  powerful  enough  to  saw  big  wood 


without  any  trouble,  and  is  also 
equipped  with  a  self  steering  attach¬ 
ment  so  he  can  hook  up  to  his  car  and 
move  it  from  place  to  place,  or  from 
job  to  job.  On  the  front  end  of  the 
chasis  is  an  extra  saw  mandrel  mount¬ 
ed  for  gumming  saw  blades,  and  to  the 
rear  is  the  saw  itself.  The  table  is  of  a 


FARM  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

RECONDITIONED  FARM  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 
with  or  without  storage  batteries.  Worth  double  the 
prices  asked.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Freight  prepaid  to  nearest  fright  station.  Service  avail¬ 
able  through  nearby  distributors.  Write  ofr  prices.  Post 
office  box  101A,  New  Hartford,  New  York. 

PATENTS 

PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention" 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73M  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 

MAPLE  LABELS— $1.85,  $2.30,  $2.75,  $3.00  per  1000. 
postpaid.  Samples.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 

75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS — Positively  stick  to  tin. 
Beautifully  printed  in  colors.  Make  attractive  packages. 
Increase  your  sales.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 

TOBACCO 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10,  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Mayfield,  Ivy. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25:  Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1. 
SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50, 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bard- 
well,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 

FIFTY  7c  quality  cigars  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Invincible  shape,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Send  $2.12  postpaid. 
Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full  refund  guaranteed.  E.  M. 
WEAND,  2nd  Ave.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

CIGARS — Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  case  con¬ 
taining  25  cigars.  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Dallastown,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 

3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wid'  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston, 
Mass. 

SWITCHES,  etc..  Sanitary  way.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  X. 


rolling  type  which  is  so  much  easier 
to  feed  than  the  tilting  type,  and  is 
pulled  back  from  the  saw  by  means  of 
an  iron  weight. 

Mr.  Brown  does  a  great  deal  of  cus¬ 
tom  sawing  at  a  charge  of  $2.00  per 
hour,  or  will  saw  on  shares  for  one- 
third  of  the  wood  for  the  sawing.  He 
will  saw  as  much  wood  in  a  day  with 
the  help  of  four  men,  as  four  men  will 
in  a  whole  week  sawing  by  hand.  The 


photo  shows  the  rig  clearly  and  by 
studying  it  carefully  one  can  just  about 
see  how  it  is  put  up.— W.S. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued,  from  Page  22) 

— the  Indians  who  lived  on  the  islands 
and  peninsulas.  That’s  how  I  came  to 
know  it.” 

“I  thought  that  must  be  it,”  Alan 
said.  His  hand  trembled  a  little  as  be 
lifted  his  coffee  cup  to  his  lips. 

Constance  too  flushed  a  little  with 
excitement;  it  was  a  surprisingly  close 
and  intimate  thing  to  have  explored 
with  another  back  into  the  conceal¬ 
ments  of  his  first  child  consciousness, 
to  have  aided  another  in  the  sensitive 
task  of  revealing  himself  to  himself. 

She  was  a  little  nervous  also  from 
watching  the  time  as  told  by  the  tiny 
watch  on  her  wrist.  Henry’s  train  from 
Duluth  must  be  in  now;  and  he  had 
not  yet  called  her,  as  had  been  his  cus¬ 
tom  recently,  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  town  after  a  trip.  But,  in  a  minute, 
a  servant  entered  to  inform  her  that 
Mr.  Spearman  wished  to  speak  to  her, 
She  excused  herself  to  Alan  and  hur¬ 
ried  out.  Henry  was  calling  her  from 
the  railroad  station  and,  he  said,  from 
a  most  particularly  stuffy  booth  and, 
besides  having  a  poor  connection,  there 
was  any  amount  of  noise  about  him; 
but  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  Con¬ 
stance  as  soon  as  possible.  Could  she 
be  in  town  that  morning  and  have 
luncheon  with  him?  Yes;  she  was 
going  down-town  very  soon  and,  after 
luncheon,  he  could  come  home  with  her 
if  he  wished.  He  certainly  did  wish, 
but  he  couldn’t  tell  yet  what  he  might 
have  to  do  in  the  afternoon,  but  please 
would  she  save  the  evening  for  him. 
She  promised  and  started  to  tell  him 
about  Alan,  then  recollected  that 
Henry  was  going  to  see  her  father 
immediately  at  the  office. 

Alan  was  standing,  waiting  for  her 
when  she  returned  to  the  breakfast 
room. 

“Ready  to  go  down-town?”  she  ask¬ 
ed. 

“Whenever  you  are.” 

“I’ll  be  ready  in  a  minute.  I’m  plan¬ 
ning  to  drive;  are  you  afraid?” 

He  smiled  in  his  pleasant  way  as  he 
glanced  over  her;  she  had  become  con¬ 
scious  of  saying  that  sort  of  thing  to 
tempt  the  smile.  “Oh,  I’ll  take  the  risk.’ 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


A  Note  Is  a  Note 


FARMERS  in  Chester  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  have  recently  been  canvass¬ 
ed  by  agents  selling  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  costing  $7.75  each.  As  we  get  the 
story,  the  account  books  contain  sev¬ 
eral  pages  of  advertisements  of  local 
merchants  and  those  who  bought  ac¬ 
count  books  expected  to  get  a  five  per 
cent  rebate  on  business  done  with  these 
merchants. 

So  far  the  idea  sounds  good.  How¬ 
ever,  several  men  were  approached 
with  a  slightly  different  proposition. 
"These  books  are  going  great”,  said 
the  agent.  “Why  not  let  us  appoint 
you  agent  to  some  adjoining  county? 
The  books  will  cost  you  75c  each  and 
you  will  have  a  clear  profit  of  $7.00 
apiece.  You  should  easily  sell  twenty  a 
day,  making  a  profit  of  $140.  daily.” 
Those  who  were  impressed  by  this 
story  were  told  “just  sign  your  name 
on  these  two  notes  for  $450.  each  and 
as  soon  as  you  sell  $900  worth  of  books 
these  notes  will  be  returned  to  you. 
Those  who  ignored  the  advice  so  fre¬ 
quently  given  and  signed  before  they 
read,  later  discovered  that  the  notes 
had  been  promptly  discounted  and 
found  that  they  were  expected  to  settle 
regardless  of  how  many  books  they 
sold. 

We  are  telling  this  story  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  cause  someone  to  think 
several  times  before  signing  a  similar 
agreement.  In  the  first  place,  a  profit 
of  $140.  a  day  is  just  too  good  to  be 
true  and  in  the  second  place,  a  note  is 
a  note  and  after  it  is  discounted  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  avoid  payment  because 
someone  told  you  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  later. 


No  Pay  for  Home  Work 

“On  October  30,  1928,  I  received  a  cir¬ 
cular  from  the  Bell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  to  make  smocks  for 


them  to  earn  money  for  Christmas.  I  had 
to  send  $1.65  for  the  material  and  when  I 
had  the  smock  finished  I  had  to  write 
them  and  they  would  tell  me  when  to 
send  them  the  finished  smock.  I  could  not 
send  it  until  I  heard  from  them. 

“I  sent  them  a  check  for  the  amount 
and  received  the  smock  and  when  I  fin¬ 
ished  it  I  wrote  them  but  receiving  no 
answer  from  them  I  wrote  again.  Both 
my  letters  came  back  stamped  ‘fraudul¬ 
ent’.  I  am  sending  you  the  check  also 
the  envelope  of  my  last  letter  to  them. 
I  just  want  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is 
to  get  fooled.  I  am  glad  I  didn’t  send 
them  a  larger  amount  of  money.” 

IT  IS  hardly  necessary  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  comments  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber.  This  experience  only  proves 
again  our  repeated  warning  against  the 
various  home-work  schemes  in  opera¬ 
tion. 


When  You  Register  Hogs 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Swine  Records,  it 
was  decided  that  registration  certifi¬ 
cates  or  pedigree  numbers  issued  by 
the  Consolidated  Swine  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  not  be  recognized  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Swine  Records. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that 
exhibitors  who  have  pigs  registered 
with  the  Consolidated  Swine  Record 
Association  will  not  be  privileged  to 
compete  for  prizes  offered  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  recognized  swine  association. 

YESTERDAY  I  received  a  check  of 
$38.50  from  the  Insurance  Co.  It  is 
the  second  time  you  have  helped  me 
within  a  year.  Before  the  check  was 
$65  a  railroad  paid  for  damage  done 
my  wood  lot  by  a  grass  fire.  Both  com¬ 
panies  kept  putting  off  settling  and 
the  amount  was  too  small  to  law  over 
so  had  it  not  been  for  you  I  would  not 
have  got  anything. 


WEEKLY  BENEFITS  OR  DEATH  INDEMNITIES 

Paid  to  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  Wbo  Had  Insurance 
Service  Offered  Through  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company 


Paid  subscribers  to  Feb.  1,  1930 _ $161 ,653.17 

Paid  subscribers  during  Feb.,  1930  4,44425 

$166,097.42 


Frank  Soukas,  Long  Branch.  N.  J . . . ...$  40.00 

Auto  collision — contused  side 

F.  N.  Lawrence,  Brinfield,  Mass . .  30.00 

Travel  accident— fractured  ribs 

John  D.  Vermilya,  Dunraven,  N.  Y . .  130.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured 
knee 

Malvina  Sokolowsky,  Long  Branch.  N.  J  34.28 

Auto  collision — contused  body  and  head 

George  W.  Fisher,  Highland.  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Edwin  Schatzel,  Ellenville,  N.  Y . .  5.00 

Struck  by  auto — contused  shoulder, 
sprained  ankle 

John  Grabau,  Walden,  N.  Y. . . .  30.00 

Travel  accident — injured  knee 
Warren  C.  Ordway,  Fairlee.  Vt  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — injured  leg 

j  Mrs.  Mary  Mosier,  Towanda,  Pa _ _ _  80.00 

Auto  overturned — sprained  back,  cut  finger 

!  Lydia  F.  Perry,  Wiscoy.  N.  Y . . .  30.00 

I  Auto  hit  tree — sprained  back 

|  Everett  Kennedy,  Corfu.  N.  Y . . 1.000.00 

Auto  struck  hy  train — mortuary 

[  John  Kawaneskski,  Rexford,  N.  Y.  _  40.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs 

Edwin  B.  Taft,  Boonville,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Sleigh  hit  by  train — contused  shoulder 
and  back 

Clark  Cummins,  Pulaski,  N.  Y _ _  70.00 

Wagon  hit  by  auto— injured  arm 

Leslie  H.  Davis,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y  .  20.00 

Auto  skidded— bruised  back 
Mrs.  Daniel  Hanko,  Riverhead,  N.  Y.  44.28 

Auto  accident — broken  shoulder  blade, 
cut  scalp 

A.  R.oyce,  W.  Simsbury,  Conn.  . .  30.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Royce,  W.  Simsbury.  Conn .  60.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  collar  bone 

Thomas  Anderson,  Dansville.  Vt .  14.28 

Kunaway  accident — crushed  finger, 
wrenched  abdomen 

Elv/in  Burdick,  Stephentown,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Sled  overturned — contused  back  and 
fractured  ribs 

Hattie  Mayhew,  Southwick,  Mass .  20.00 

Thrown  from  car — contused  head,  back 
and  knees 

David  M.  Green  Est..  Durhamville,  N.  Y...  1000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 


Edward  M.  Steele,  Brandon,  Vt.  _  70.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Luther  Williamson,  Greenwood,  Del .  20.00 

Travel  accident — injured  foot 

Alton  Morehouse,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.  _  14.28 

Sleigh  overturned — wrenched  spine 

John  B.  Mitchell,  Laurel.  Del .  80.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

Charles  Sullivan,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Travel  accident — contused  side 

C.  C.  Neilsen,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . . .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  ribs 

Mrs.  Margaret  V.  Gray,  Walton,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  went  over  bank — contused  thigh, 
knee  and  arm 

Watson  L.  Hoagland,  Oxford,  N.  J.  _ _  50.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  arm 
Ora  F.  Payne,  Edmeston,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  accident — concussion  of  brain, 
contused  body 

Frank  Stamp,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y.  _ 15.00 

Auto  overturned — contused  side 

William  Graham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Travel  accident — injured  arm  and  hip 

Chester  Payne,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  .  30.00 

Auto  collision — contused  knee  and 
abrasions  of  face 

Floyd  Payne,  Lockport,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision— cut  nose  and  sprained 
ankle 

Ada  M.  Handy.  St.  Johnsvillc,  N.  Y.  -  100.00 

Auto  overturned — badly  injured  hand 
Michael  Kaiser,  Rome,  N.  Y.  54.28 

Travel  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

Emil  Becker,  Strykersville,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Runaway  accident — sprained  ankle 

Ella  Alexander,  Hyde  Park,  Vt .  20.00 

Travel  accident — sprained  muscles  back 
and  side 

C.  J.  Brown,  Dallas,  Pa . 30.00 

Travel  accident — fracture 

Lezem  Bovey,  Manchester  Depot,  Vt .  28.57 

Travel  accident — sprained  and  contused 
hand  and  back 

Oliver  Cook,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  knee 


Sidney  L.  Smith,  Est.,  Middletown,  N.  Y...  1000.00 
Auto  accident — mortuary 


The  CENTAUR  6-10 

Does  all  the  Work  of  Man  and  Team 


Small  Farm — Truck  Farm  —  Orchard — Vineyard 

Nothing  half-way  about  the  Centaur  Tractor.  It  does  all  the  work 
of  man  and  team  in  tilling  and  cultivating  the  soil.  Its  six  horse¬ 
power  on  the  drawbar — ten  horse-power  on  the  belt  makes  it  a  real 
riding  tractoi — not  a  combination  riding  and  walking  job.  Equipped 
with  Centaur  tools,  it  does  the  back-work,  the  arm-work  and  the 
leg-work  of  tillage  and  cultivation  operations — all  the  man  has  to 
do  is  supply  the  brain-work  to  drive  it  over  the  field. 

The  new  improved  Centaur  brings  profitable  power  to  small 
acreage  at  low  cost. 

It  plows  with  a  full-size  12  inch  plow,  discs,  harrows,  plants,  culti¬ 
vates,  mows,  does  belt  work  and  a  variety  of  other  jobs  with  the 
complete  line  of  special  tools.  It  really  makes  the  small  farm  and 
truck  farm  a  power  farm;  makes  orchard  and  vineyard  culture 
more  profitable  and  more  enjoyable. 

Send  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


TRACTOR 

Makes  the  SMALL  FARM 
a  POWER  FARM 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
23  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  information  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.D _ P.O.— . . 

County - State - 


PLOWS 


£  CULTIVATES 
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SPRING  SALE 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with 
all  Fittings  &  5- Year 
Guaranteed  Materials. 


'll/!?  D  A  V  THE  FREIGHT 
W  H  r  I  ON  EVERYTHING 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


FACTORY 


SAIF 


FREE  book 
quotes  Factory 
Prices,  Reduced  Pay-'' 
men ts,  FREE  FREIGHT?  ^ 

200  stove,  range  and  furnace  bargains? 
Porcelain  enamel  ranges,  choice  of  6 
colors.  Oil,  gasoline,  gas 
stoves,  furnaces.  Cash  or 
terms.  24-hour  shipment.  30- 
day  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back .  5- Y  ear  Guar¬ 
antee.  29  years  in  business. 
750,000  customers.  Writ*  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

.  SOI  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo  Mich. 


AKalamazoQ 

/'  Direct  to  You' 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


$10,000 

Protection  Against 

ACCIDENT 

and 

SICKNESS 

For  ft*  •Jf  _  N o  Dues  or 

Only  St  M  ll|  Assessment* 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile.  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  Local  Territory 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Instead  of  Liquid  Ammonia 


A  small  quantity  of  New  Ammo  in  warm  or  hot  water  .  .  .  just 
a  tablespoon  or  two  to  the  gallon  .  .  .  removes  much  of  the 
drudgery  from  all  household  cleaning.  It  purifies  like  ammonia, 
yet  it  is  far  more  convenient  and  economical  to  use.  And  it 
does  save  your  hands.  Prove  it  for  yourself  by  a  thorough  trial 
Put  New  Ammo  on  your  grocery  list  today-Mwo  cans— one 
each  for  kitchen  and  laundry.  American  Ammone  Co.,  60 
Warren  Street,  New  York. 

•  o  e 

Whenever  and  whatever  you  Clean  with  soap  and 
water — add  NEW  Ammo  —  the  ammonia  purifier 


^s«2)0'- 
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Flowers  —  A  Luxury  or  a  Necessity? 

Food  and  Raiment  are  for  the  Body-Beauty  Feeds  the  Soul 


A  HOME  without  flowers  is  almost  as  bad  as  a 
wedding  without  a  bride;  at  any  rate  the  high 
spot  of  interest  is  lost  when  flowers  are  not 
there.  But  there  are  flowers  and  flowers,  besides 
many  ways  of  using  them  outside  and  inside  the  house. 
All  of  us  know  people  who  “love  flowers”  sometimes 
too  well  but  not  wisely  for  their  places  resemble  a 
thicket  more  than  anything  else.  Flowers  run  wild  may 
be  as  obnoxious  as  weeds  but  when  planted  and  tended 
to  get  a  certain  effect  may  form  a  truly  living  picture 
with  the  house  as  the  most  interesting  feature  in  it. 

Even  the  humblest  home  deserves^  flowers,  for 
nature  is  kind  and  often  can  hide  mistakes  man’s 
clumsy  hands  have  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finest 
palace  is  far  more  beautiful  and  doubly  enhanced  by 
lovely  plantings  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees. 


The  Result,  Not  the  Cost,  Counts 


In  a  contest  held  years  ago  to  see  who  made  the 
greatest  improvement  during  the  year  the  colored  wash 
woman  of  the  community  won  out  because  she  white¬ 
washed  her  cabin,  trained  a  morning  glory  vine  over 
the  porch  and  set  at  the  windows  rows  of  red  ger¬ 
aniums  in. tomato  cans!  In  these  days  of  “five-and- 
tens”  the  cans  could  get  a  coat  of  dull  green  paint  for 
a  few  cents  so  that  the  bright  tomato  on  the  can 
wrapper  will  not  rival  the  glory  of  the  geranium  itself. 
Furthermore,  a  background  of  shrubs  would  probably 
be  planted  in  order  that  the  flowers  might  furnish  the 
high  spots  of  beauty  against  the  duller  masses  of  green 
foliage  supplied  by  the  shrubs. 

A  delightful  thing  about  flowers  is  that  they  offer 
so  much  choice  because  of  their  colors  or  other  striking 
characteristics.  Some  stand  up  stately  and  tall,  some 
are  friendly  and  gay  while  others  are  clinging  and  de¬ 
pendent  by  nature.  It  is  just  like  painting  a  picture  to 
select  the  right  flower  and  put  it  where  it  fits  in  with 
its  surroundings.  But  using  paints  is  less  difficult  in  a 
way,  for  paints  may  be  had  when  needed,  whereas  a 
growing  flower  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  the 
cutworms  and  all  the  other  pests. 

Very  advanced  gardeners  attempt  such  things  as  a 
“color  garden,”  choosing  flowers  of  approximately  the 
same  color  to  follow  in  succession  through  the  growing 
season,  yet  always  furnishing  a  harmonious  effect. 
But  we  amateurs  who  have  to  count  steps  in  house¬ 
work,  yet  want  our  grounds  to  look  the  best  possible, 
can  get  some-  very  pleasing  effects  with  the  old  tried 
and  true  perennials  and  annuals. 


Give  Them  Room 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  “paper  gardening”  is  a 
good  way  to  start.  If  changes  are  to  be  made,  or  a 
new  garden  started,  a  sketch  on  paper  helps  wonder¬ 
fully  towards  figuring  how  things  will  look  eventually. 
A  common  mistake  is  to  crowd  the  plants  because  of 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Active' 
all  the 
time  , 


LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO, 

Branch  Consolidated  Rendering  Co. 

40  No.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  PROFITS- 

for  Better  than  Average  crops  is  enough 
fertilizer,  and  enough  of  the  RIGHT 
fertilizer. 

HERE’S  EVIDENCE* 

that  LOWELL  Animal  Fertilizer  is  the 
RIGHT  fertilizer.  One  salesman 
this  territory  has  sold 

60  DEALERS  CONTINUOUSLY 
FOR  FROM  20  TO  30  YEARS 

What  does  this  mean? 

Dealer  Satisfaction  - 

Consumer  Satisfaction - 

and  that  means  fertilizers  that 
produce  results  —  excellent 
mechanical  condition  —  and 
service. 

Prosper  THIS  season  with  LOWELL! 

Prices,  Analyses,  Booklet 
sent  on  request  230 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural— all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


THIS  BOOK. 

tells  you  how  to  get 

MORE  GRADE  A  FRUIT 


THIS  popular  handbook  "Spray¬ 
ing  and  Dusting  for  Oychard  and 
Farm ”  is  in  its  third  edition.  A  free 
copy  will  be  sent  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested.  Just  clip  and  mail  coupon. 

For  all  spraying  mixtures,  use 
Bell  Mine  Rotary  Kiln  Lime.  It  is 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  leading 
authorities.  Pure,  high  calcium  lime, 
it  covers  well,  sticks  close  and  will 
not  clog  nozzles. 


Bell  Mine 


Rotary  Kiln 

PULVERIZED 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 


Belief  on  te,  Pa. 


Please  send  Spray  handbook  tos 


Name 


Address 
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Pin  Money  from  Jam 


Here  Is  a  Safe  Way  to  Earn  Money  at  Home 


JELLIES  and  jams  are  a  large  item 
on  the- menu,  provided  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  nation’s  sweet  tooth.  A 
goodly  per  cent  of  these  goodies  are 
manufactured  in  home  kitchens,  then 
sold  by  various  methods  to  bring  to 
depleted  pocketbooks  a  fatter,  more 
prosperous  look.  One  of  the  many 
women  who  are  commercializing  this 
sweet  tooth  by  making  jellies  and  con¬ 
serves,  is  Mrs.  Summerville.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  gracious 
ladies  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
meet.  She  gives  one  the  impression  of 
being  able  to  occupy  any  position  so¬ 
cially  that  the  President’s  wife  might 
be  called  upon  to  fill,  yet  she  is  no 
society  belle.  Mrs.  Summerville  is  real¬ 
ly  a  home  maker  and  a  keen  business 
woman. 

About  the  time  the  World  War  end¬ 
ed,  Mrs.  Summerville  desired  a  little 
extra  pin  money.  She  decided  to  make 
use  of  one  of  her  many  talents.  A  small 
quantity  of  orange  marmalade  was 
made  and  put  up  in  attractive  contain¬ 
ers.  It  found  a  ready  sale,  first  in  the 
stores,  then  at  the  large  hotels  in  the 
city.  By  a  lucky  accident,  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  how  to  give  the  marmalade  its 
rich  golden  tint  was  made.  It  is  a 
deep  honey  color,  clear  as  crystal,  with 
small  pumpkin  colored  slices  of  orange 
through  it. 

Big  Things  from  Small 
Beginnings 

Two  ladies  stood  at  a  counter  in  a 
large  store.  The  first  lady  asked  for 
three  jars  of  Mrs.  Summerville’s  orange 
marmalade.  Her  friend  turned  to  smile 
at  Mrs.  Summerville  who  stood  near, 
unknown  to  the  purchaser  of  the  mar¬ 
malade  and  only  a  bowing  acquain¬ 
tance  of  her  friend.  The  first  lady 
caught  the  smile  which  passed  between 
the  other  two  and  not  knowing  the 
cause  remarked,  “I  tell  you,  it’s  no 
smiling  matter  if  that  jam  isn’t  on  the 
table  for  my  husband’s  breakfast.” 
Encouraged  by  the  little  incident  Mrs. 
Summerville  planned  to  increase  her 
business  the  next  year. 

“Big  business  grows  from  just  such 
small  schemes.  Desiring  only  pin 
money  at  first,  I  found  when  necessity 
arose,  I  had  a  growing  business  that 
would  bring  me  much  more”,  said  Mrs. 
Summerville,  telling  me  of  her  work. 

Other  varieties  of  jams  and  jellies 
were  made  the  second  year.  Lists  of 
the  products  made  were  printed  and 
mailed  to  families  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  first  class  products.  These  cards 
were  the  only  advertising  ever  done. 
One  satisfied  customer  told  another. 
Jam  sampled  at  a  friend’s  breakfast 
table  often  created  a  demand  for  more. 
Each  year  a  new  jam  or  conserve  was 
added  and  so  the  business  grew  till  now 
Mrs.  Summerville  turns  away  orders. 
She  prefers  to  do  all  the  work  herself 
rather  than  hire  someone  to  help  her. 
One  tiny  mistake  or  careless  move 
might  cause  the  product  not  to  come 
quite  to  the  standard  she  has  set.  That 
catastrophe  might  mean  loss  of  custo¬ 
mers.  Doing  the  work  herself,  she 
knows  that  things  are  just  right. 

The  orange  marmalade  is  put  up  in 
small  8  ounce  bottles  like  olive  bottles 
with  screw  tops.  It  is  also  put  up  in 
quart  cans  for  hotel  use.  All  other 
jams  and  conserves  are  in  ordinary 
jelly  glasses,  some  tall  and  some  flat. 


Each  glass  bears  a  neatly  printed  label 
reading:  Mrs.  Summerville’s  Orange 
Marmalade,  weight  8  ounces,  and  the 
address.  I  asked  her  if  she  used  any 
different  equipment  than  an  ordinary 
kitchen  would  contain.  “Nothing  dif¬ 
ferent,  excepting  my  vegetable  slicer”, 
she  replied.  “Whenever  possible  I  use 
that  vegetable  slicer.  People  like  to  see 
the  fruit  in  little  slices,  and  not  mash¬ 
ed  up.  You  know,  the  eye  sees,  the 
stomach  demands,  then  the  pocket- 
book  buys.” 

Ready  for  Market 

Mrs.  Summerville  took  me  through 
her  kitchen  where  the  shining  big  ket¬ 
tle  and  dipper  stood  on  the  table,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  rosy  crab  apples  soon  to  be 
made  into  jelly;  took  me  into  a  mar¬ 
velous  jam  cupboard.  Tables  and 
shelves  were  loaded  with  glasses.  The 
contents  varied  in  color  from  the  deep 
mahogany  of  plum,  to  the  paler,  rosy 
pink  of  peach  conserve.  Raspberry, 
strawberry,  cherry  and  pineapple  rang¬ 
ed  in  endless  variety.  I  never  saw  so 
much  jelly  and  jam  in  my  life!  One 
whole  table  was  covered  with  mint 
jelly  of  a  handsome  emerald  green. 
Mrs.  Summerville  laughed  at  my  ex¬ 
clamation  over  that  mint  jelly.  “That 
is  made  from  fresh  mint  leaves.  I  al¬ 
most  turned  green  myself  making  it,” 
she  said.  “I  enjoy  making  it  the  most 
of  anything  I  do,  although  the  ginger 
pear  I’m  adding  this  year  is  going  to 
be  a  close  second.” 

On  the  floor  of  this  marvelous  room 
stood  rows  and  tiers  of  packages,  neat¬ 
ly  wrapped,  ready  to  go  to  waiting 
customers.  On  the  packing  table  lay 
an  open  letter  and  a  nice  fat  check. 
This  brought  up  the  question  of  selling 
price.  Mrs.  Summerville  answered,  “I 
was  fortunate  in  getting  most  of  my 
products  into  the  hands  of  wealthy 
people  so  the  jellies  sell  for  a  good 
price.  My  cans  and  sugar  are  bought 
at  wholesale,  but  not  the  fruit.  Prices 
vary  in  different  localities,  so  each  one 
must  figure  out  her  own  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  then  add  her  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
fit.” 

No  Vacations 

There  is  no  summer  vacation  for  this 
clever,  gray-haired  business  woman. 
While  others  are  in  the  mountains  or  at 
the  seashore  she  is  working.  Orders'  are 
written  or  telephoned  in  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  leaving  on  his  vacation.  His 
order  is  filled  and  he  finds  it  waiting 
upon  his  return  in  the  fall.  Some  ship¬ 
ments  are  made  to  other  states,  but 
the  largest  amount  is  sold  in  dozen  lots 
to  families  in  the  city.  There  is  nothing 
sensational  about  Mrs.  Summerville’s 
methods.  Her  selling  scheme  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  anyone  can  follow  it.  Her  products 
must  come  up  to  her  own  high  stand¬ 
ard,  therefore  she  finds  a  ready  market. 
Because  she  lived  in  the  city  it  was 
easier  for  her  to  market  her  wares. 
There  are  just  as  capable  women  liv¬ 
ing  on  many  farms  on  cross  roads.  The 
marketing  problem  for  these  women  is 
much  harder.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
slip  a  glass  or  two  of  jelly  into  the 
market  basket  on  the  weekly  trip  to 
town.  Leave  it  with  your  grocer  for 
display.  You  will  soon  have  a  business 
of  you  own  worked  up  and  the  extra 
pin  money  is  never  to  be  despised.— L. 
E.  D.,  N.  Y. 
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Whose  Garden  Is  It  ? 

If  Vegetables  Are  Worth  While ,  the  Men  Should  Help  Grow  Them 


WHEN  you  mention  to  the  man  of  the 
house  that  it  is  time  to  plow  and  fit  the 
garden,  does  he  say  “Sure,  I  will  do  that 
this  afternoon”  or  does  he  say  “I  simply 
can't  spare  the  time  this  week.  Just  as  soon  as 
we  get  the  oats  in  I  will  try  to  do  it,  providing 
of  course  that  the  work  goes  as  well  as  I  hope 
it  will  ?”  Is  the  family  garden  on  your  farm  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  crop  that  deserves  as  much  attention 
as  the  oats  or  com  or  is  it  looked  upon  as  a 
necessary  nuisance  and  just  one  more  way  for 
a  woman  to  bother  a  busy  man  right  in  the 
middle  of  spring’s  work? 

How  valuable  is  the  family  garden  anyway? 
If  it  is  not  worth  the  time  and  trouble  required 
why  bother  with  it  at  all?  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  spent  some  time  a  few 
years  ago  in  finding  the  value  of  pro¬ 
ducts  produced  on  the  farm  and  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  family.  They  reported 
the  value  of  fruit  and  vegetables  con¬ 
sumed  as  $48.  per  farm.  Not  a  very 
impressive  figure,  but  remember  that 
good  gardens,  poor  gardens  and  no 
gardens  at  all  were  all  figured  in  the 
average  and  the  prices  used  were  not 
over  one-half  of  what  you  have  to 
pay  these  days  at  the  village  grocery 
store.  A  good  garden  in  American 
Agriculturist  territory  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  worth  between  $100  and  $200, 
a  sum  well  worth  looking  after.  The 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  place  the  value  of  a  farm 
garden  at  $300  per  year. 

Added  to  the  money  value  is  the 
enjoyment  that  comes  from  eating 
products  freshly  harvested,  the  health 
that  comes  from  their  use  and  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  resulting  from  a  good  gar¬ 


den.  This  last  item  is  especially  important  wdiere 
there  are  growing  boys  and  girls  in  the  family. 

It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  have  a  good 
garden,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  bother  with  a 
poor  one.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  con¬ 
sider  just  what  responsibilities  each  member  of 
the  family  should  have  toward  it.  Too  often, 
after  the  time  to  plow  it  is  grudgingly  spared, 
the  whole  responsibility  is  handed  over  to  the 
woman  of  the  house.  It  is  fine  for  the  home¬ 
maker  to  have  an  interest  in  the  garden  and 
even  to  help  in  planting  it  and  keeping  it  clean 
but  we  feel  very  sure  that  this  responsibility 
should  not  become  a  burden  and  that  no  woman 
can  afford  to  spend  much  time  in  weeding  or 
hoeing  a  garden.  The  one  big  idea  on  the  farm 


should  be  to  grow  a  garden  with  as  little  labor  as 
possible. 

It  is  useless  to  put  valuable  time  on  a  garden 
unless  the  soil  is  fertile.  Fertility  is  a  relative 
term  and  no  matter  how  good  a  soil  may  natural¬ 
ly  be,  it  is  worth  while  to  add  plenty  of  manure 
and  fertilizer  every  year.  Especially  is  it  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  a  garden  soil  heavily  supplied 
with  humus  or  vegetable  matter  so  that  the  crop 
is  able  to  grow  well  in  spite  of  dry  weather. 
It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  make  any  flat  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  use  of  lime  on  gardens,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  crops  are  grown  in  the  garden. 
At  the  same  time,  most  garden  crops  do  not  do 
well  on  a  very  acid  soil.  The  Rhode  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  listed  garden  crops  in  four 
groups  according  to  the  lime  require¬ 
ment.  Group  number  1,  apparently 
needs  no  more  lime  than  common  farm 
crops ;  group  2  needs  little  more  lime ; 
group  3  still  more  and  group  4  does 
better  where  a  considerable  amount  of 
lime  has  been  added. 

GROUP  1 — Beans,  Chicory,  Corn,  Cress, 
Parsley,  Radish,  Tomato,  Turnip,  Water¬ 
melon.* 

GROUP  2 — Brussels  Sprouts,  Carrots,  Col- 
lards,  Cucumbers,  Dandelion,  Endive,  Kale, 
Kohl  Rabi,  Peas,  Pumpkins,  Rhubarb, 
Squash. 

GROUP  3 — Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Chard,  Egg  Plant,  Horse  Radish, 
Muskmelon,  Mustard. 

GROUP  4 — Asparagus,  Beets,  C.elery, 
Okra,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Parsnip, 
Pepper,  Salsify,  Spinach. 

*  Watermelons  are  usually  positively  in¬ 
jured  by  lime  applications. 

It  is  also  a  waste  of  time  to  allow 
a  garden  to  get  choked  with  weeds 
and  then  attempt  to  remedy  the  sit¬ 
uation.  A  garden  spot  that  is  always 
kept  free  of  weeds  can  be  kept  in  that 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Bringing  Spring  into  the  House 


A  Few  Twists  of  the  Wrist  and  Lo,  Lovely  Colors  Brighten  All  Indoors 


SPRING  softly  and  gently  does  things  to 
all  outdoors  until  one  fine  day  we  suddenly 
look  at  our  houses  indoors  and  think  “My, 
how  grubby  this  looks.”  We  get  on  very 
well  as  long  as  it  is  dull  and  gray  outside  but 
when  old  Mother  Nature  begins  to  dress  up, 
we  realize  how  shabby  we  have  become. 

First  of  all,  color  is  needed,  lovely,  soul-satis¬ 
fying  color.  A  life  without  color  is  like  a  life 
without  song;  it  can  exist  but  there  is  no  joy 
there.  And  a  very  quick  way  to  get  a  quantity 
of  color  into  a  room  is  by  using  draperies  and  by 
applying  the  paint  brush  to  furniture,  wood¬ 


work,  or  floors.  If  one  happens  to  be  starting 
from  scratch,  and  does  not  have  to  consider  old 
curtains  as  more  than  possible  carpet  rags,  she 
then  has  a  fairly  simple  problem.  She  decides 
on  a  color  scheme,  counts  her  pennies  and  buys 
goods  accordingly. 

If  all  new  furniture  is  being  bought,  well,  that 
is  quite  thrilling  but  never  quite  so  satisfying  as 
making  old  pieces  fit  into  the  scheme.  If  an  old 
piece  is  genuinely  good,  both  as  to  wrood  and  as 
to  its  lines,  then  it  probably  needs  re-waxing  or 
a  more  thorough  beauty  treatment  which  re¬ 
moves  all  old  finish  and  puts  on  a  transparent 

finish  of  varnish  or  wax 
which  allows  the  grain 
of  the  wood  to  show 
through.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  hide  a  beautiful 
grain  under  a  thick 
coating  of  paint. 

But  most  homes  have 
pieces  of  furniture 
which  have  seen  hard 
service,  perhaps  were 
none  too  handsome  to 
start  with  and  have  not 
improved  with  age. 
Then  colored  varnish  or 
lacquer  or  paint  be¬ 
comes  the  cloak  which 
hides  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

There  are  helpful  lit¬ 
tle  tricks  which  may  be 
used  to  vary  the  effect 
so  that  more  interesting 
furniture  may  be 


A.  spatter  treatment  on  an  old  floor  is  unusually 
attractive,  as  well  as  easy  to  accomplish,  and  while 
the  paint  coating  does  much  to  conceal  defects,  the 
spatter  does  even  more  owing  to  the  naturally 
mottled  appearance  it  lends. 

evolved  than  if  it  were  a  solid  flat  color.  For 
instance,  a  table  which  was  painted  in  a  soft  gray- 
green  enamel  looked  most  too  fresh  and  shiny 
to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  so  it  was 
antiqued.  This  was  done  by  applying  a  clear 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


Colorful  drapes,  bright  pillows,  and  lacquered  or  painted  furniture 
easily  used  to  bring  color  into  a  room. 
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Hello,  Everybody! 


EVEN  the  mere  men  among  our  readers  will 
enjoy  the  story  on  the  next  page  about  how 
women’s  fashions  change,  and  why.  These 
women  folk-  of  ours  certainly  do  beat  the  band ! 
There  is  only  one  creature  in  the  world  queerer 
than  a  woman  and  that  creature  (so  say  the 
women)  is  Man.  *  *  * 

Several  times  a  year,  in  those  months  that 
have  five  Saturdays,  we  publish  a  special  women  s 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  This  is  one 
of  them.  You  will  note,  however,  that  the  articles 
and  stories  are  of  almost  equal  interest  to  the 
men  also.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  would 
write  and  tell  us  how  we  can  make  these  issues 

better  and  more  interesting. 

*  *  * 


Those  who  oppose  cooperative  marketing  of 
farm  products  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  cooperation  is  moving  forward  very  rapidly 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  For  example,  take  the 
cooperative  marketing  of  wool.  The  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  composed  of  most 
of  the  state  wool  growers’  organizations,  will 
handle  more  than  1 00,000,000 _  pounds  of  wool 
during  the  coming  year.  This  is  35  per  cent  of 
the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  and  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  market, 
and  will  probably  control  the  market. 


Good  News  for  Dairymen 


LAST  week,  in  the  March  22  issue,  we  printed 
the  good  news  that  the  New  York  State 
budget  bill  just  passed,'  contains  an  item  for 
$400,000.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  retesting  ac¬ 
credited  herds  of  New  York  State.  The  money 
is  already  available.  Go  ahead  now  and  get  your 
retest  and  the  State  will  pay  for  it.  The  law  was 
passed  last  year,  but  there  was  no  appropriation 
to  go  with  it. 

American  Agriculturist  is  especially  pleased 
with  this  appropriation  because  we  have  worked 
very  hard  to  help  secure  it.  We  started  in  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  secure  increased  indemnities  in 
New  York  State  for  dairymen  so  that  now  the 
State  pays  for  a  condemned  cow,  about  all  that 
she  is  worth  for  any  purpose.  Then,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  several  other  agencies,  we  began  work¬ 
ing  on  this  retest  proposition,  which  has  now 
become  effective. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  retest  item  was 
passed,  $3,000,000.00  was  included  in  the  budget, 
effective  immediately,  to  pay  indemnities  on 
tubercular  cattle  from  March  15,  this  year  to 
March  1,  1931. 

With  all  of  this  financial  support,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  New  York  State  dairy  cows 
Mull  be  pretty  much  free  of  TB. 

Incidentally,  also,  we  would  like  to  say  that 


American  Agriculturist  was  the  only  farm 
paper  that  published  the  news  about  this  retest 
law  right  after  it  was  passed  last  week.  We  were 
keeping  watch  of  its  progress  in  the  Legislature 
-and  got  the  news  by  telegram  the  last  minute 
before  we  went  to  press. 

We  think  you  will  agree  that  the  large  amount 
of  time  and  space  that  we  devote  to  farm  news  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  services  that  we 
try  to  render  for  our  people.  During  the  legisla¬ 
tive  session,  each  year,  either  the  Publisher  or 
the  Editor — and  often  both — goes  to  Albany 
every  week  not  only  to  get  the  farm  news  that 
affects  your  interests,  but  also  to  use  the  influence 
of  our  publication  to  secure  laws  helpful  to  agri¬ 
culture.  And  what  is  more  important  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  rural  welfare  than  these  laws  and  State 
financial  policies  that  affect  your  rural  taxes,  your 
local  schools,  your  dirt  roads,  indemnities  on 
cattle  condemned  for  TB,  and  in  fact  about  all 
of  your  local  public  interests? 


How  Would  You  Answer? 


HOW  would  you  answer  these  questions?  A 
woman  has  been  married  almost  twenty 
years,  has  three  children,  has  worked  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  farm  with  her  husband  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  home  and  has  lost  her  health  doing  all 
these  things.  He  wants  her  to  get  out,  take  the 
three  children  and  half  the  property  and  let  him 
be  free. 

Another  man  wants  to  know  what  he  can  do 
to  get  free  from  a  wife  who,  he  says,  has  always 
had  what  she  wanted  to  eat  and  wear,  but  is  not 
contented  anywhere.  She  gives  away  bedding, 
furniture,  food  and  then  weeps  because  she  has 
nothing  to  do  with.  He  says  he  cannot  stand  it 
any  longer  and  wants  to  know  if  he  could  be 
dragged  back  if  he  just  disappeared.  Here  are 
the  two  extremes,  yet  if  two  families  are  to  be 
kept  intaefi  these  questions  have  got  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  both  the  woman 
and  man  in  each  partnership. 

These  only  indicate  some  of  the  intimate  per¬ 
sonal  questions  which  are  submitted  to  us  for 
suggestions  and  advice.  And  in  fairness  let  us 
say  that  every  such  appeal  gets  the  most  sym¬ 
pathetic,  helpful  response  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. — G.  W.  H. 


Poultrymen  Watch  Out! 


THERE  is  grave  danger  of  over-production  in 
the  poultry  business.  The  number  of  chickens 
on  farms  Jan.  1,  1930  was  about  5  per  cent 
greater  than  on  January  1,  1929.  Cold  storage 
stocks  of  frozen  poultry  were  28  per  cent  greater 
than  on  January  1,  1929,  and  13  per  cent  greater 
than  the  five-year  average.  Turkeys  have  in¬ 
creased  in  number,  resulting  in  lower  prices 
which  in  turn  have  lessened  the  demand  for 
other  poultry.  The  volume  of  egg  production  in 
1930  promises  to  exceed  that  of  1929.  Storage 
of  eggs  is  considerably  less,  however. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  wise  poultryman 
will  take  particular  care  this  year  to  keep  his 
business  house  in  order.  He  will  hesitate  to  in¬ 
crease  his  business  and  will  pay  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  attention  to  reducing  his  costs. 

It  is  a  time  to  watch  out. 


Another  Woman  Appointed  to 
Public  Service 

IN  a  recent  talk  before  a  large  audience  Miss 
Frances  Perkins,  Labor  Commissioner  of  New 
York  State,  urged  farm  people  to  take  more 
part  in  public  affairs.  She  said  that  too  many 
of  the  county  and  state  jobs  were  held  by  coun¬ 
try  lawyers  or  country  bankers  and  not  enough 
by  honest-to-goodness  farmers.  Practical,  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers,  accustomed  to  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  in  a  practical,  sensible  manner,  can 
apply  their  experience  to  the  business  of  country 
and  state  most  effectively. 

Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  farm  women  as  well 
have  much  to  offer  in  public  life  because  of  their 


habits  of  meeting  the  bare  facts  of  life,  without 
being  confused  by  non-essentials.  If  education 
has  been  added  to  the  other  qualities,  so  much 
the  better.  The  recent  appointment  of  a  woman 
to  an  important  public  service  is  therefore  herald¬ 
ed  with  satisfaction.  Miss  Vera  McCrea,  Director 
of  the  Home  Department  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  which  directs  the 
activities  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  It  is  a  distinct  achievement  for  a 
person  of  Miss  McCrea’s  rural  experience,  train¬ 
ing  and  sympathies  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  such  qualifications  may  be  turned  into 
service  for  rural  New  York  State. — G.  W.  H. 


Keep  Production  Down 


WE  urge  our  farmer  friends  with  all  of  the 
emphasis  at  our  command  not  to  increase 
production  this  year.  Hard  times  are  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  cities.  Most  of  the  statisticians  and 
economists  are  saying  that  these  hard  times  are 
short-lived.  We  hope  and  believe  so,  but  they  will 
undoubtedly  affect  your  market  this  coming  fall 
Every  farmer  knows  'what  over-production 
does.  We  know  right  now  what  is  happening  in 
the  dairy  business  because  of  surplus.  This  is  not 
the  year  to  expand  in  any  line.  If  every  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  farmer  followed  this  advice 
it  would  mean  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  savings  to  eastern  farmers  when  the  harvest 
is  sold  this  fall. 


Farmers  Can  Help  Keep  Clover 
Prices  Down 

IN  Jhe  March  8  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  we  published  a  letter  which  we  had 
written  to  Senator  Copeland  protesting  against 
the  proposed  tariff  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  alsike 
clover  seed.  We  pointed  out  that  should  this  high 
tariff  be  placed  on  alsike  it  vrould  work  great 
hardship  to  thousands  of  eastern  farmers.  On 
many  farms,  alsike  is  the  only  clover  that  will 
grow  well. 

Senator  Copeland  replied  promptly  to  our  let¬ 
ter,  stating  that  he  would  do  what  he  could.  Now 
we  have  another  letter  from  him  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“I  am  proposing  to  ask  for  4  cents  on  alfalfa, 

2  cents  on  alsike,  and  2  cents  on  sweet  clover. 

“You  will  recall  that  on  alfalfa  the  1922  rate 
was  4  cents,  the  House  rate  5  cents.  This  rate 
was  raised  to  8  cents  in  the  Senate. 

“The  alsike  clover  rate  was  4  cents  in  the 
1922  law  and  5  cents  as  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Sweet  Clover  was  2  cents  in  the  1922  law, 

3  cents  in  the  House  bill,  and  I  am  returning  it 
to  2  cents  in  my  amendment. 

“Whatever  you  can  do  to  gain  support  for 
the  amendment  will  be  helpful.” 

Thousands  of  letters  or  telegrams  written  im¬ 
mediately  to  Senator  Copeland  might  enable  him 
to  get  his  amendment  into  the  tariff  bill,  thereby 
resulting  in  tremendous  savings  in  the  years  to 
come  for  all  farmers  who  buy  clover  seed.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  do  something  for  yourself,  and  we 
urge  you  as  strongly  as  we  can  to  do  it,  and 
to  do  it  now.  Address  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 


THE  spinster  is  not  the  object  of  pity  which 
she  once  was,  business  life  being  what  it  is, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other  opportunities 
for  women  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Yet  some 
may  feel  as  did  this  “unclaimed  blessing’  with 
regard  to  a  friend  who  had  just  lost  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  man  left  a  wish  to  be  cremated  and 
the  widow  carried  out  his  wishes. 

She  married  a  second  time,  and  the  second 
husband  went  also,  and  he,  too,  wanted  to  be 
cremated.  And  it  happened  yet  a  third  time. 
The  “spinster  lady”  heard  about  all  this. 
“What  do  you  think  of  that  woman?”  she  saia. 
“She’s  had  husbands  to  burn,  and  I  can’t  get 
even  one!” 
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Style’s  Bloodless  Revolution 

The  “Radicals”  Have  at  Last  Won  a  Victory— Or  a  Partial  One 


A  SORT  of  bloodless  revolution  is 
going  on,  but  not  an  altogether 
painless  one.  It  pains  Papa  in  his 
pocketbook  and  Mama  in  her 
sense  of  frugality.  We  refer  to  the  re¬ 
volution  in  women’s  styles  which  has 
threatened  for  3  or  4  seasons,  which 
really  opened  up  on  the  winter  styles 
and  has  broken  in 
full  force  for  the 
spring. 

It  is  worthy  of 
note  because  so 
many  people  are 
involved  whether 
they  know  it  or 
not.  Some  are  only 
too  well  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which 
they  are  involved, 
for  instance  any¬ 
one  having  a  last 
year’s  model  on  her 
hands.  This  time 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Huckett  last  year  11  WaS 

taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  knees  were  visible;  al¬ 
ready  a  woman  wearing  such  a  dress 
has  a  sheepish  look  and  by  next  sum¬ 
mer,  it  just  won’t  be  done,  that’s  all. 
That  means  a  lot  of  making  over  and 
a  lot  of  new  clothes. 

And  that  is  one  thing  which  has  been 
devoutly  hoped  for  by  a  great  many 
people,  especially  those  whose  living 
depends  upon  the  clothing  business  and 
all  its  allied  interests.  Consider  how 
far-reaching  is  this  change  which  be¬ 
gan,  so  ’tis  said,  with  the  French  de¬ 
signers  who  practically  dictate  what 
we  shall  wear.  And  here  is  the  funny 
thing  about  it:  We  change  our  whole 
silhouette,  our  whole  wardrobe  in  which 
we  thought  we  were  happy  because  it 
was  not  becoming  to  the  French,  can 
you  beat  it? 

The  Latin  figure,  if  you  know  it,  has 
a  long  body,  with  low-slung  hips  and 
short  legs  and  since  the  French  are  of 
Latin  extraction,  they  looked  awkward 
in  the  straight  style  of  frock  which  the 


This  tailored  jacket  suit  is  shown  in 
brown  mesh  net  for  town  wear.  The 
capelet  is  excellent  style  while  the 
c'ose~fitting  waistline  is  characteristic 
of  the  season. 


By  Mrs*  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 
Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


taller,  longer-limbed  Americans  wore 
and  loved.  So  the  arbiters  of  style  kept 
hammering  away  to  get  American 
buyers  to  accept  dress  models  which 
were  a  little  more  kindly  disposed,  that 
is,  with  fuller  skirts  and  longer.  When 
that  happens  the  natural  thing  is  to 
fit  the  waist  a  little  more  closely.  And 
when  that  happens,  the  corset  manu¬ 
facturer  chortles  with  glee  for  he 
knows  his  wares  will  be  in  demand 
again — for  he  has  been  having  a  very 
poor  time  of  it  the  last  few  years  with 
these  straight  styles 
that  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  a 
woman  had  a  figure 
or  not.  Just  what 
the  silk  stocking 
manufacturer  will 
think  about  the 
longer  skirt§  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

Street  dresses  are 
not  enough  longer 
to  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  stockings 
as  yet— but  then  he 
has  had  a  mighty 
good  time  of  it  the 
past  few  years. 

Another  fellow 
that  will  enjoy  him¬ 
self  will  be  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  piece 
goods,  silk,  cotton 
and  rayon  chiefly. 

They  have  had  their 
troubles  since  a 
woman  could  buy  3 
or  3  y2  yards  o  f 
goods  for  a  dress,  or 
less  if  the  goods 
happened  to  be  wide 
enough.  And  now 
with  all  the  shirr- 
ings  and  circular 
pieces,  the  piece 
goods  business  will 
have  to  pick  up. 

It  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  ready-made 
dresses  who  has  had 
to  take  punishment. 

Some  of  the  earlier 
models  of  the  new 
styles  that  came 
over  here  last  fall 
were  too  radical  to 
be  popular  and  it 
was  a  gamble  as  to 
which  would  be  in 
demand  by  the  pub- 


towel  cloth  for  beach  pajamas,  lisle 
jersey,-  corduroy,  heavy  muslin,  besides 
the  fabrics  which  we  have  always 
bought  in  cotton,  pique,  organdie, 
broadcloth,  lawn,  shirtings,  gingham, 
voile  and  batiste. 

Coupled  with  this  improvement  in 
design  and  color  of  cotton  goods,  went 
this  campaign  of  acquainting  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  these  improvements  and  how 
they  might  be  used  to  advantage.  For 
it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  manu¬ 
facture  goods,  he  must  convince  the 
public  that  happi¬ 
ness  will  not  be 
theirs  unless  his 
product  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  duly  paid 
for,  of  course.  Like 
it  or  not,  that  is  the 
way  our  whole  com¬ 
mercial  system  is 
organized  and  most 
of  our  styles  can  be 
traced  directly  to 
the  systematic  ef¬ 
forts  of  some  one  or 
some  group  who  at¬ 
tractively  and  per¬ 
sistently  bring  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  the 
thing  they  have  to 
sell.  This  is  clever 
advertising  and  we 
Americans  are 
famous  for  using  it 
successfully. 

Naturally  many 
are  the  casualties  in 
these  campaigns  and 
sometimes  deserved¬ 
ly  so.  Usually  there 
is  something  good 
in  a  style  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  great 
many  women  almost 
simultaneously.  It  is 
something  which 
not  even  the  wisest 
can  predict — if  a 
man  could  tell  ex¬ 
actly  what  women 
would  demand  next 
summer,  he  could 
make  himself  very, 
very  rich.  It  is  a 
great  game  of 
chance  at  which 
some  are  lucky  but 
a  great,  great  many 

season,  fap  by  way. 

Meanwhile  we 


shades  of  blue  from  night  blue  and 
turquoise  to  pastel  hues;  cherry  red 
and  yellow  as  well  as  the  ever-favored 
black  and  varying  tones  of  white. 

The  important  points  about  day  time 
wear  are:  1.  Longer  skirts,  about  thir¬ 
teen  to  fifteen  inches  from  the  floor.  2, 
The  normal  waistline  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  hip  bone.  3.  Capes  and  cap- 
elets  are  very,  very  popular.  4.  Trim¬ 
ming  is  more  elaborate  with  pleats,  in¬ 
crustations,  panels,  openwork,  scallops, 
lingerie  touches  and  more  buttons.  5. 
Sleeves  are  more  elaborate  and  vary 
from  the  Empire  puff  sleeve  to  the 
three-quarter  and  full  length. 

Materials  are  tweed,  both  wool  and 
cotton  or  wool  and  rayon  mixed,  plain 
crepes,  satin  for  blouses,  crepe,  organ¬ 
die,  linen,  pique.  There  is  more  artifi¬ 
cial  silk  than  ever  and  a  wise  buyer 
will  find  out  very  definitely  whether 
she  is  getting  a  pure  silk  of  pure  dye 
or  whether  it  is  part  artificial  silk. 
Naturally  she  will  pay  the  price  for 
pure  silk  but  if  she  wants  a  dress  that 
will  clean  without  shrinking  and  retain 
its  color,  she  need  not  expect  those 
qualities  at  the  prices  we  pay  for  the 
artificial  silks.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  wants  a  fresh  dress  in  the  new 
style  and  does  not  care  whether  she 
gets  long  service  from  it,  the  artifi¬ 
cial  silks  fill  the  bill.  Not  all  artificial 
silks  are  equally  lasting. 

All  in  all,  this  is  an  interesting  time 
to  be  alive  for  a  woman.  It  is  a  real 
challenge  to  our  intelligence  to  clothe 
ourselves  and  our  families  attractively 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  pocket- 
book.  Never  before  was  there  such  an 
assortment  of  materials  to  choose  from 
and  never  before  were  there  so  many 
agencies  telling  us  what  to  buy.  These, 
coupled  with  a  complete  change  in 
styles*  give  us  pause  for  thought. 
Surely  it  will  be  fun  to  see  which  way 
the  fashion  cat  jumps. 


Hats  show  the  brow  this 
whether  brimless  or  otherwise.  The 

lie.  For  instance,  ^ ress  ts  *n  printed  cotton  net  for  after,  must  get 

many  Of  the  dresses  noon  wear.  Gloves  are 
had  extreme  dips  wrin“le  softly. 


longer  and 


and  points  in  the 
skirt  line.  Some  were  put  into  the  shops 
but  did  not  go  well  so  in  some  cases  the 
manufacturer  had  to  take  them  back 
and  straighten  the  hem  line.  Some  were 
ankle  length,  others  too  “fussy”  for 
office  work  or  street  wear.  Now  the  de¬ 
signers  and  manufacturers  have  final¬ 
ly  sifted  out  some  fairly  definite  rules 
which  will  guide  a  bewildered  woman 
so  that  she  need  not  feel  completely 
in  the  dark  in  making  or  buying  a 
dress  of  this  or  that  style.  Many  of  the 
new  styles  are  beautiful  and  it  seems 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  so 
many  exquisite  materials  were  avail¬ 
able. 

Cotton  has  come  back  with  a  bang 
and  it  has  been  interesting  to  watch 
it  come.  For  a  few  seasons  it  seemed 
as  if  silk  had  everything  its  own  way, 
not  only  silk  dresses  which  we  always 
had,  but  silk  underclothes  and  silk 
stockings  that  were  silk  to  the  very  top. 
It  seemed  that  nobody  wore  cotton  any 
more  and  it  did  not  take  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cotton  goods  long  to  discover 
that  fact.  So  they  began  a  very 
thorough  and  widespread  campaign  of 
improving  the  colors  and  designs  in 
cotton  goods,  and  thpn  branched  out 
into  all  sorts  of  fancy  weaves  so  that 
now  we  have  cotton  tweed,  a  heavy 
cotton  net  which  may  be  used  for  suits, 


some  definite  facts 
about  skirt  lengths 
and  such  so  that 
when  we  go  forth  on  business  or  to 
frolic  we  shall  look  as  we  should 
for  nobody  wants  to  be  entirely  out 
of  style.  Business  and  street  dresses 
are  about  four  inches  below  the  knee 
and  fall  in  fairly  straight  lines,  or  are 
slightly  flared  but  have  no  dips  any 
more.  For  a  social  afternoon,  a  tea  per¬ 
haps,  the  skirt  goes  longer,  has  flounces 
and  godets  and  may  have  an  irregular 
hemline.  The  skirt  must  be  ankle 
length  at  least,  the  longer  and  fuller 
the  better.  Coarse  nets,  rayon  lace, 
chiffon  and  georgette  are  much  used 
for  evening  as  are  the  heavier  silks 
such  as  taffeta  both  plain  and  printed, 
satin,  moire  and  faille. 

Jacket  and  cape  effects  are  much 
used,  not  only  for  evening  but  for  other 
types  of  dress.  Long  gloves  are  back  in 
vogue  for  evening,  sometimes  of  suede 
dyed  to  match  the  costume.  Boleros 
and  short  jackets  will  have  their  inn¬ 
ings  now.  Many  jackets  are  collarless. 
In  fact,  the  girl  or  not-too-stout  woman 
will  make  herself  quite  smart  this 
spring  with  a  jacket  suit.  Blouses  al¬ 
ways  have  some  little  intricate  touch, 
a  scalloped  collar  or  draped  tie  or 
some  distinguishing  feature. 

As  for  colors,  the  following  were 
prominent  in  the  recent  Paris  openings; 
greens,  both  chartreuse  and  lettuce;  all 


This  gown  represents  the  tyranny  of 
Fashion,  to  which  women  subject  them¬ 
selves.  Is  there  any  woman  among  our 
readers  who  has  not  said  with  great 
emphasis  that  she  would  never  wear 
one  of  these  long  dresses  again?  Well, 
here  they  are,  and  we’ll  bet  you  a  dol¬ 
lar  against  a  doughnut  that  you  will 
wear  them  and  like  them. 

It  may  be  pretty  from  a  woman’s 
standpoint,  but  from  that  of  a  mere 
man,  it  certainly  does  seem  a  foolish 
procedure,  to  plunge  in  one  year’s  time 
from  dresses  of  knee  length,  or  worse, 
to  dresses  that  drag  on  the  floor. 

(Needless  to  say,  the  Household 
Editor  did  not  write  this!) 
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Your  soil  is  like 

your  bank  account 

! 

YOU  CAN’T  take  richness  out  of  your  soil  year  after 
year  and  expect  it  to  continue  producing  good  crops. 

Like  the  hank  in  town,  you’ve  got  to  put  money  in 
before  you  can  draw  it  out.  Many  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  already  showing  the  characteristics 
of  worn-out  soils  such  as  decreasing  yields,  “nubbin” 
quality,  delayed  maturity  and  frost  danger. 

In  such  cases  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potas¬ 
sium  necessary  for  big  yields  have  gone  to  market  with 
the  crops.  This  results  in  higher  producing  costs  and 
increases  the  odds  against  you  for  each  succeeding  crop. 

* 

The  soil  losses  of  your  fields  must  be  replaced.  You 
should  feed  your  soils  just  as  you  feed  your  livestock 
— =by  an  ample  and  balanced  ration.  The  right  kind  of 
fertilizer  will  increase  yields  and  decrease  growing 
costs.  There’s  more  net  profit  for  you  in  amply  feeding 
a  small  acreage  than  in  keeping  a  larger  field  on 
starvation  rations. 

/ 

First  quality  fertilizers  have  proved  that  when  prop¬ 
erly  used  they  return  better  than  three  dollars  in  crop 
value  for  each  dollar  invested  in  plant  food. 

Make  sure  that  your  investment  in  fertilizer  will 
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^|Jti  With  the  A.  A. 

fjXl  Vegetable  Grower 

Using  Mulch  Paper  for  Gardens 


Our  vegetable  garden  is  full  of  weeds 
and  weed  seeds.  We  thought  of  using 
mulch  paper  this  season  to  get  the  better 
of  them.  Would  this  work  or  would  the 
seeds  lie  in  the  ground  and  sprout  the 
following  year?  Another  question  about 
mulch  paper;  doesn’t  it  injure  the  soil  to 
deprive  it  of  sunlight  and  cultivation  for 
a  whole  season? — U.P.P.,  New  Jersey. 

XPERIMENTS  have  shown  that  cer¬ 
tain  weed  seeds  may  live  for  years 
in  the  soil  and  germinate  only  when 
conditions  are  favorable  for  them. 

Some  excellent  results  have  been  se¬ 
cured  from  the  use  of  mulch  paper,  but 
the  use  of  the  paper  for  one  year  would 
not  kill  weed  seeds.  There  is  no  damage 
to  the  soil  from  the  use  of  mulch  paper. 
The  whole  idea  is  to  control  weeds 
without  the  necessity  of  cultivation,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  there  may  be  some 
benefit  from  the  conservation  of  mois- 


the  difference  in  flavor  when  they  first 
taste  products  cooked  the  same  day 
they  are  harvested.  The  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Experiment  Station  states  that 
asparagus  loses  from  12  to  20%  of  its 
sugar  content  three  days  after  it  is  cut 
and  that  during  the  same  period  it  in¬ 
creases  its  fibre  by  about  twenty  per 
cent. 


Lime  for  Cabbage 

Does  lime  help  to  grow  good  crop3  of 
cabbage? 

ABBAGE  is  one  of  the  crops  on 
which  lime  is  advised  and  in  addition 
to  the  benefit  which  a  crop  receives 
the  application  of  lime  helps  to  make 
conditions  less  favorable  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  club  root. 


ture  in  the  soil. 

Many  who  have  used  mulch  paper  on 
gardens  are  enthusiastic  about  the  re¬ 
sults  they  have  secured. 

More  Cold  Frame  Space 

A  South  Jersey  early  vegetable  grow¬ 
er  has  found  a  method  of  increasing 
the  size  of  his  cold  frames  without 
adding  much  to  their  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  able  to  add  10  inches 
to  the  width  of  the  bed,  by  nailing  a 
twelve  inch  board  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  bed.  This  board  with  a  6  foot  sash 
gives  nearly  a  7  foot  bed.  The  board 
does  not  shade  the  plants  enough  to 
hinder  their  proper  development  and  it 
adds  nearly  15  per  cent  to  the  capacity 
of  the  bed  without  heavy  expenditure 
for  additional  glass. — A.K. 


Side  Dressing  Tomatoes 
Boosts  Yield 

Will  it  pay  to  side  dress  tomatoes  with 
a  readily  available  nitrogen  carrier? 

SOME  growers  have  secured  excellent 
results  from  side  dressing  tomatoes 
even  where  a  fairly  liberal  application 
of  fertilizer  was  made  before  the  plants 
were  set  out.  Amounts  of  some  readily 
available  nitrogen  carrier  up  to  100 
pounds  per  acre  can  be  used  safely 
just  as  fruits  begin  to  set.  Care  should 
be  used  in  applying  it  in  order  that  it 
does  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  foliage. 

Potash  Makes  Chunky 
Sweets 


Fresh  Cjat  Asparagus  Best 

ONE  of  the  advantages  of  living  on 
a  farm  is  that  the  quality  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  much  better  when  they  are 
freshly  taken  from  the  garden.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  those  accustomed  to 
getting  their  vegetables  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  market  to  be  greatly  surprised  m 


AFTER  studying  the  sweet  potato 
crop  for  eight  years  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  concludes  that  the  use  of 
plenty  of  potash  on  the  crop  tends  to 
produce  sweet  potatoes  of  desirable 
shape.  Results  from  field  tests  indicate 
that  a  fertilizer  analyzing  3-8-8  used 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  an 
acre  produces  good  chunky  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes. 


bring  the  greatest  possible  returns.  Armour  dealers 
are  prepared  to  help  you  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  BIG  CROP  Fertilizer  analysis  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  soils.  You  can  command  their  services  freely. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  Armour  dealer, 
write  to  us.  - — 

President 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Charles  H.  MaeJJowell,  President 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
Dept.  108,  111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S  FARMERS’  ALMANAC  for  1930. 


Na  me  _____ - 

P'O . _ _ _ ; _ R.  F.  I).  Route. 

Co  u  n  ty - - . - Stale - 


Dealer's  Name. 
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Bringing  Spring  into  the  Home 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


glazing  liquid  over  the  dry  ground  coat, 
then  brushing  on  in  irregular  spots, 
unthinned  paste  paint,  tube  glazing 
color,  or  ordinary  interior  paint  in 
darker  color.  While  these  spots  were 
wet,  they  were  wiped  off  with  a  flannel 
cloth,  leaving  just  enough  on  the  sur¬ 
face  to  darken  the  background  and 
give  an  effect  of  age. 

To  get  a  charming  “frosted”  effect 
on  wicker  furniture,  “flow”  on  a  coat 
of  enamel  so  as  to  prevent  gumming 
up  the  crevices.  Let  this  dry  hard, 
apply  a  second  coat  in  a  contrasting  or 
harmonizing  color,  then  wipe  off  the 
top  coat  except  in  the  crevices.  This 
gives  a  delightful  contrast,  especially 
for  such  combinations  as  red  for  the 
ground  coat  and  a  soft  light  gray  for 
frosting. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  over 
all  the  pieces  in  a  room  but  one  or 
two  can  bring  in  a  wonderfully  bright¬ 
ening  effect.  Some  fresh  chintz  or  cre¬ 
tonne,  a  few  bright  pillows,  a  wall 
hanging  or  so,  and  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
achieve  an  atmosphere  of  color  and 
life  that  every  room  needs. 

If  the  floors  have  suffered  from  the 
all-winter  traffic  over  them,  they  can 
be  revived  according  to  their  kind.  A 
good  hardwood  floor  of  attractive  grain 
needs  only  a  protecting  coat  of  shellac, 
varnish  or  wax.  Shellac  being  brittle, 
chips  easily,  so  varnish  which  is  kept 
waxed  or  just  a  waxed  finish  is  best. 
This  sort  of  finish  should  be  kept  shiny 
and  free  from  dust.  If  soft  wax  is  left 
on  a  floor  it  accumulates  dust  and  be¬ 
comes  dull  and  grimy.  This  has  to  be 
dissolved  with  some  solvent  such  as 
kerosene,  turpentine  or  gasoline,  a  new 


coat  of  wax  given  and  thoroughly 
buffed  down  until  hard  and  shiny. 

But  for  floors  which  have  no  partic¬ 
ular  beauty  of  their  own,  a  concealing 
coat  of  paint  is  a  great  help.  This 
should  correspond  with  the  color 
scheme  of  the  room  and  should  be  a 
regular  floor  paint.  If  a.  little  floor 
decoration  is  wished— quite  in  keeping 
with  the  old  Colonial  types — either 
stenciling  or  spattering  may  be  used. 

A  regular  stencil  design,  preferably 
with  horizontal  lines  in  it,  can  be 
painted  on  after  the  main  coats  are 
thoroughly  dry.  Naturally  the  measure¬ 
ments  must  be  carefully  made  so  that 
the  distances  from  the  walls,  corners, 
etc.,  are  exactly  right.  A  special  cor¬ 
ner  design  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a 
stenciled  floor. 

As  for  spattering,  this  offers  a 
method  of  introducing  color  which 
might  be  difficult  otherwise.  As  many 
as  three  or  more  colors  may  be  used 
to  make  the  spatter  finish  after  the 
ground  coat  has  dried.  Gray  or  deep 
brown  may  be  used  for  the  ground  coat, 
then  spattered  with  green,  maize  and 
rose.  A  separate  whisk  broom  or  scrub¬ 
bing  brush  is  needed  for  each  color  to 
be  spattered.  It  requires  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  to  get  an  even  result  in  color  and 
it  might  be  wise  to  try  it  out  on  a 
piece  of  paper  before  starting  on  the 
floor.  The  brush  is  dipped  in  the  paint 
color,  then  held  about  five  inches  from 
the  floor  and  an  old  knife  run  strignj 
across  the  bristles  forcing  the  pam 
to  spatter  about.  The  bristles  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  floor, 
gives  a  pleasing  mottled  effect,  very 
good  for  old,  rough  floors. 
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Make  sure  of  a  good  day’s  work 
by  starting  with 

Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Gasoline 


He  knows  his  Socony 


THIS  farmer,  like  thousands  of  others 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  knows 
that  Socony  products  are  best  in  a 
score  of  places  on  the  farm.  He  knows,  for 
instance,  that: 

Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl 
starts  tractors  and  other  equipment  more 
quickly,  and  is  a  more  economical  fuel  in 
the  long  run. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  preserves  harness 
and  leather.  It  is  pure  mineral  oil  and  can¬ 
not  turn  rancid.  Since  it  contains  no  acid,  it 
does  not  destroy  the  stitching.  It  penetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer 
Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  is  a 
quick-acting  oil  adapted  to  close-fitting 


bearings.  It  is  free  from  gum,  and  is  anti¬ 
rust  and  anti-corrosive. 

Socony  Disinfectant  for  barns  and 
stables  destroys  disease  germs  and  is  more 
than  twice  as  strong  as  pure  carbolic  acid. 
Yet  it  is  non-poisonous,  non-corrosive,  and 
non -caustic  in  all  dilutions  necessary  to 
insure  complete  disinfection.  / 

In  addition,  you’ll  find  it  pays  to  put  the 
following  Socony  products  to  work  for  you: 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil . . .  Socony  Household 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and 
Oil  Engines)  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  and 
Aircraft  Oil  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  . 
Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony 
909A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords. 


SOCONY 
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Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Whose  Garden  Is  It? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

condition  fairly  easily  if  the  work  is 
done  at  the  right  time.  Probably  there 
is  nothing  that  will  do  more  good  for 
the  amount  of  labor  expended  than 
plenty  of  harrowing  before  the  seeds 
are  put  in.  If  the  ground  can  be  plowed 
and  harrowed  several  times  a  few  days 
apart  millions  of  weed  seeds  will  be 
killed,  especially  if  you  are  lucky  to 
get  a  rain  between  harrowings.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  much  better  it  is  to 
kill  weeds  with  a  team  of  horses  and 
a  disc  or  spring-toothed  harrow  than 
to  pull  them  out  one  by  one  on  hands 
and  knees  after  the  crop  has  started 
to  grow. 

Aim  to  Save  Work 

In  fact,  the  entire  aim  in  growing 
the  home  garden  should  be  to  save 
work  rather  than  to  save  space.  In  the 
city  backyard  it  may  be  worthwhile  to 
plant  stuff  in  beds  and  to  plant  rows 
close  together.  A  city  gardener  has  no 
horses,  little  ground  and  usually  plenty 
of  time.  The  farm  has  plenty  of  space 
and  horses  and  the  garden  is  grown 
for  vegetables  and  not  for  exercise.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  it  is  almost  always  best 
to  put  crops  in  rows  far  enough  apart 
so  that  they  can  be  cultivated  with  a 
horse. 

What  should  be  grown  in  our  gar¬ 
den?  This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon 
the  individual  family  tastes,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral,  we  think  a  good  answer  is  to 
grow  everything  and  plenty  of  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  garden  should  have  perennial 
crops  such  as  rhubarb  and  asparagus, 
which  are  relatively  easy  to  care  for 
and  just  as  certainly  fruit  should  be 
provided  in  sections  where  it  can  be 
grown.  Trees  such  as  plums  and  cher¬ 
ries  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  part 
of  the  vegetable  garden,  but  they 
should  be  somewhere.  As  to  actual  va¬ 
rieties  a  bulletin  from  your  State  Col¬ 
lege  will  give  you  information  about 
varieties  which  have  the  best  qualities. 
Often  the  best  variety  for  the  home 
garden  is  not  the  best  variety  for  the 
market  gardener.  In  some  cases  those 
that  have  the  best  quality  are  not  heavy 
yielders  and  in  other  cases  those  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  quality  do  not  stand  ship¬ 
ment  well.  Neither  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  is  particularly  important  for  the 
home  garden. 

Buy  from  Reliable  Seed  Houses 

Besides  using  varieties  of  the  best 
quality  it  is  very  much  worthwhile  to 
get  seeds  from  a  reliable  seed  house 
which  is  to  a  large  extent  a  guarantee 
that  they  will  be  true  to  name  and  that 
germination  will  be  good.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  of  inter¬ 
est  which  is  number  E122,  “Better 
Seed  for  Commercial  Vegetable 
Growers.” 

It  is  possible  by  careful  planning  to 
have  something  on  the  table  from  the 
garden  pretty  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  season  can  be  extended  by 
using  such  crops  as  asparagus,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  winter  onions  as  well  as  by 
storing  root  crops,  cabbages  and  other 
products  in  the  fall.  Then  too,  there  is 
the  subject  of  canning.  It  may  be 
ai-gued  that  the  housewife  cannot  com- 


A viator’s  Wife — Well!  It’s  about 
time  you  were  coming  home! 

—•JUDGE, 


pete  with  the  commercial  cannery  and 
that  it  is  foolish  for  her  to  spend  time 
in  this  way.  In  some  cases  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  true,  but  still  we  are  not  so  sure. 
Certainly  where  there  are  girls  in  the 
family  it  does  them  no  harm  to  learn 
how  to  can  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
we  are  not  so  sure  that  it  does  not  pay. 

There  are  a  number  of  bulletins  of 
especial  interest  to  gardeners  which 
may  be  secured  for  the  asking.  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  publishes  the  following: 

Bulletin  number  E81,  Culture  of  as¬ 
paragus. 

Bulletin  number  E122,  Better  seed 
for  commercial  vegetable  growers. 

Bulletin  number  F145,  Planning  the 
home  vegetable  garden. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  the  following 
bulletins  available: 


Farmers’  bulletin  1371,  Vegetable 
diseases  and  insects. 

Farmers’  bulletin  879,  Home  storage 
of  vegetables. 

Farmers’  bulletin  937,  The  farm  gar¬ 
den  of  the  north. 

Farmers’  bulletin  1242,  Fruit  and 
vegetable  gardens. 

The  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  publishes 
the  following  bulletins: 

Extension  bulletin  42,  The  home 
garden. 

Extension  bulletin  66,  Improving 
garden  soils. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa.,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  bulletin: 

Bulletin  number  210,  The  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  truck  crops. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  general  bulletin 
408,  Vegetable  Industry  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Readers  may  either  get  these 
bulletins  direct  or  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  for  them. 


New  Jersey  Develops 
Auction  Markets 

URING  the  last  three  years  there 
has  been  a  development  of  auction 
markets  for  the  sale  of  farm  produce 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
recently  stated  that  during  1929  two 
auction  markets  in  Cumberland  County 
netted  farmers  nearly  $60,000  more 
than  they  would  have  received  for  the 
same  product  had  it  been  sold  on  com¬ 
mission  in  New  York  City.  On  the 
Cedarville  and  Rosenhayn  markets 
229,175  packages  were  sold  in  1929  as 
compared  with  160,656  packages  in 
1928,  an  increase  of  42.6  per  cent.  . 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRT  PLANTS 
,  Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet. 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta.  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven  Tel.  St. 
John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3 %  feet,  1 50 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

Strong  Plants,  25c  each. 

IfiG  Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
'  j  productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
r  ^ price  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
,  f/C*  our  plants  come  direct  from  origina- 

0«rpRPj<"'  tor’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves.  Canadian 
Ko"r'  Horticulturist. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

«Th*  Home  of  Gnod 

Narieryi 
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With  the  A.  A.  ' 

Fruit  Grower 

How  To  Get  Results  from  Spraying 

O 


UR  annual  bill  for  spray  material 
mounts  up  to  a  staggering  sum. 
Judging  from  new  pests  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  gaining  entrance  to  this  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  control  of  some  of  those  we  already 
have,  it  is  probable  that  this  bill  will 
continue  to  increase.  It  is  generally  re¬ 
cognized  that  the  effectiveness  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sprays  put 
on  every  year  is  lessened  or  entirely 
lost  through  failure  to  apply  it  proper¬ 
ly.  The  question  of  how,  when  and  why 
to  spray  fruit  is  an  important  one. 

The  first  method  of  spraying  plants 
was  to  use  an  ordinary  whisk  broom. 
It  was  not  very  speedy  nor  was  it  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  when  compared  to 
present  day  methods.  This  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  old  sprinkling  can 
followed  in  order  by  the  hand  pres- 


grower  free  of  charge.  It  is  not  only 
important  to  use  all  of  the  materials 
needed  but  it  is  equally  important  to 
omit  those  not  needed  since  any  mater¬ 
ial  used  and  which  does  not  benefit  the 
crop  is  simply  an  added  cost. 

Weather  Conditions  Determine 
When  to  Spray 

The  next  point  is  to  know  when  to 
spray.  General  recommendations  can 
be  given,  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  weather  conditions  have  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  development  of 
insects.  The  fruit  grower  who  sprays 
by  the  calendar  may  find  that  a  few 
warm  days  have  brought  out  the  in¬ 
sects  earlier  than  usual  and  that  grave 
damage  has  been  done  before  they  can 
be  controlled  or  again  he  may  find  that 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop,  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  East  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert.  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries.  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry 

Plants 


20  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde, N.Y. 


sure  pump,  traction  sprayer  and  duster,  ^7, ?*ve  come  out  later  than  usual 
powe?  sprayer  and  duster,  and  sta-  “d  that  one  application  of  spray  has 
M  1  J  been  entirely  wasted.  A  very  valuable 

method  of  telling  when  to  spray  has 

Get  the  Right  Materials 

The  first  consideration  is  to  get  the 
right  mixture  of  materials.  Certain  in¬ 
sects  have  biting  mouth  parts  and  can 
be  poisoned  while  others  have  sucking 
mouth  parts  and  must  he  controlled 
with  some  material  which  kills  by  con¬ 
tact.  At  the  same  time,  certain  fun¬ 
gicides  have  proven  satisfactory  for 
some  fruits,  but  unsatisfactory  for 
others.  A  wide  experimentation  has 
shown  that  certain  insecticides  and 
fungicides  can  be  combined  without 
damage  so  that  any  spray  application 
can  be  directed  toward  several  insects 
and  diseases.  Every  State  College  and 
Experiment  Station  in  a  state  where 
fruit  is  grown,  has  worked  out  a  spray 
schedule  which  may  be  secured  by  the 
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ORCHARD  BRAND 

REG.  U-S.  PAIROFF. 

SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


been  worked  out  by  some  counties  in 
New  York  State.  Working  through  the 
Farm  Bureau  a  specialist  on  insects 
and  diseases  goes  into  the  field  and 
makes  a  careful  check-up  on  the  sit¬ 
uation.  When  it  is  time  to  apply  a  par¬ 
ticular  spray  he  calls  one  man  in  each 
community  by  telephone  and  this  man 
immediately  passes  the  word  along  to 
his  neighbors.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  those  men  who  are  themselves 
best  informed  about  insects,  diseases 
and  spray  materials,  are  the  first  to 
realize  the  value  of  such  a  service. 

The  question  of  the  actual  applica¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  up  to  the  individual. 
It  requires  good  tools  and  machines 
that  will  develop  adequate  pressure  and 
a  man  who  knows  his  business  and  who 
is  thoroughly  conscientious.  Speed  is 
important  as  the  time  for  effective 
spraying  is  always  limited.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  has  been  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase  pressure  by  which 
the  spray  is  applied  not  only  in  order 
to  increase  the  speed  of  application, 
but  also  its  effectiveness. 

A  high  pressure  makes  it  possible  to 
direct  the  spray  material  into  a  fine 
fog  which  covers  the  foliage  much 
more  effectively  than  can  be  done  with 
the  coarser  spray.  The  lowest  pressure 
ordinarily  recommended  with  a  power 
sprayer  is  250  pounds  and  there  are 
machines  on  the  market  with  pressure 
from  300  to  600  pounds. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  get  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  foliage.  In  most 
cases  this  means  spraying  from  both 
sides  of  the  tree  and  if  the  trees  are 
of  any  size,  the  use  of  a  tower  to  en¬ 
able  the  man  handling  the  nozzle  to 
get  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree.  It 
also  requires  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
conscientious  and  who  knows  when  he 
has  done  a  good  job. 


How  to  Prepare  New 
Jersey  Dry  Mix 

The  following  formula  is  taken  from 
the  book  by  Auchter  and  Knapp,  “Or¬ 
chard  and  Small  Fruit  Culture”. 

Sulphur  . . — . . .  8  pounds 

Hydrated  lime  (finely  ground 

finishing)  .  4  pounds 

Calcium  caseinate  or  Powder¬ 
ed  skim  milk  or 

Bread  flour - %  pound 

Water  _ 50  gallons 

Sift  the  sulphur  through  a  screen 
to  remove  lumps.  Mix  all  three  mater¬ 
ials  thoroughly.  Some  growers  employ 
for  this  purpose  mechanical  mixers 
operating  much  as  does  a  barrel  churn. 
The  mixed  materials  may  be  washed 
slowly  through  a  strainer  into  the 
spray  tank  with  the  agitator  running. 

Arsenate  of  lead  may  be  added  to 
the  dry  mix  as  an  insecticide  by  doubl¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  lime.  Bread  flour  in 
the  same  quantity  may  be  used  in 
place  of  calcium-caseinate  or  powdered 
skim  milk  and  is  less  expensive. 


x>  jb  . 

Cn\tto^,  «$> 
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UrniroR 

MODEL  7 


EVERY 
GROWER 
NEEDS  A 

Untrmn 

A  2c  Stamp 
May  Save 
You  Many 
a  Dollar 


The  UTffiTOK  Does  All  the  Work 

THE  HEAVY  AS  WELL  AS  THE  LIGHT 
The  Right  Tractor  for  2  to  20  Acres 
Built  to  Last — Investigate 
Complete  Information  Free  on  Request 
Dept.  C,  THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  receive 
our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves  vou 
money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  Our  true-to-name  stock  Is 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today. 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  9001  Rockfall,  Conn. 

Strawberry  &  Raspberry 

from  new  fields.  Write  for  cir.  F.G.Mangus.Mapleview.N.Y. 

Qfrawknrrv  Plants  B®51  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

DiraWDerry  rianis  Basj|  A  Perry, Georgetown, DeL 


CERTIFIED 
SEED  POTATOES 

Hill  selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
practically  disease  free,  College  inspect¬ 
ed.  Rural  New  Yorkers  and  Heavy¬ 
weights.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today 

APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua, N.Y. 

OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen.  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand.  Bermuda  Onion  $1.25,  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards 
$1.00.  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 
New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New  York 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  SONS, FAIRP0RT, N.Y. 

nny  CFFllC  — C  ERTIFIED 
DU  X  gLEliM  or  Officially  Inspected 

BEANS— BARLEY-CORN — POTATOES 

Write  for  Circular  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  Certified  SEED  POTATOES, 

Russet  Rurals.  We  pay  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


,  „  ,  „  ,  „ _ _  Rural  Russet.  Car 

lots  or  less.  E.A. WEEKS,  LOCKE, N.Y. 


SEED  potatoes. 
Lertinea  iots  0r  less,  e.a.wi 


CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes;  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
W  rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville, N.Y. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants;  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch. 
Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Onion, 
Lettuce  Potato  Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid, 
100,  50c;  500.  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Collect:  $2.00  per 
1000  Special  prices  large  lots.  Write  for  prices  on 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed.  VaneUes 

Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  _  r4 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  638,  ALBANY,  GA. 


CABBAGE  and  ONION  Plants, 

NOW  READY.  My  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head 
three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Succession.  Flat  Hatch, 
Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market,  Prices  on  nrst- 
class  hand  selected  plants,  parcelpost  paid.  500  for  3>i.ou, 
1,000  for  $2.75.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda 
Onion  plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


C.O.D.  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

and  Bermuda  Onion  plants.  Mailed  500-65c:  1.000-$1.0^ 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

c  c  ?  p'  ,  Cabbage  &  Onion  plants. 

Ali°varieties.  Quick  shipments  by  mail  500-65c;  1,000-$1. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO., _ TIFT0N’  bA' 

r- «  it,.  Tomato  and  onion  Plants  $1-00.  1000. 

Cabbage, CLARK  PLANT  CO.,  Thomasville.  Ga. 

Frostproof  Cabbage,  R^bi  T7je^-, Kbv»- 

coli, Cauliflower, Tomato  &  other  plants.  Write  for  circular- 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Martins  Point,  South  Carolina 

FROSTPROOF  Six  best  varieties,  certified  free  disease 
r*  LL  shipped  direct  from  Georgia  farm,  ex- 

taDDage  press  $2-l. non.  in,000-$17.50.  Our  Mr- 
Pln„fc  ginia  plants  ready  in  30  days,  °r 

mT prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  FraniUiJLV 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Crop  Grower 


Subsoiling  and  Depth  of  Plowing 


Is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  loosen 
up  a  hard  soil  by  subsoil  plowing?  In 
general,  what  is  recommended  as  to  the 
proper  depth  of  plowing? — R.N.,  New 
York. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  much  interested  over  the 
possible  good  results  of  subsoiling  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  less  is  heard 
about  it  than  formerly.  It  appears  that 
the  effect  of  subsoiling  does  not  last 
very  long  in  heavy  soils  and  that  bet¬ 
ter  results  may  be  secured  at  less  cost 
by  adding  to  the  humus  content  of  the 
soil  or  by  growing  some  deep  rooted 
crop  such  as  alfalfa. 

The  proper  depth  to  plow  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  number  of  factors.  If  a 
soil  is  lacking  in  vegetable  material 
and  if  shallow  plowing  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  number  of  years,  there  is 
some  danger  in  increasing  the  depth 
of  plowing  too  much  in  any  one  season. 
Under  such  conditions,  deep  plowing 
will  turn  up  a  large  amount  of  sub¬ 
soil  which  is  lacking  in  fertility  which 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  poor  crop.  Here 
again,  it  seems  to  us  that  less  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  deep  plowing  than  there 
was  a  few  years  ago.  Probably  there 
are  few  soils  which  need  to  be  plowed 
to  a  depth  greater  than  six  or  eight 
inches.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it 
takes  more  power  to  plow  ten  inches 
than  it  does  eight  and  careful  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  the  cost  and 
possible  crop  increase  before  plowing 
too  deep. 

*  *  * 

Some  time  ago  we  read  the  statement 
that  deep  cultivation  of  crops  was  not  im¬ 
portant.  Is  this  true? — B.W.,  New  York. 

SOME  experiments  rather  carefully 
conducted  seem  to  have  proved  that 
shallow  cultivation  is  more  effective 
than  deep  cultivation  so  long  as  weeds 
are  controlled.  The  theory  is  that  the 
object  of  cultivation  is  to  control  weeds 
which  of  course,  use  large  quantities 
of  plant  foods  and  moisture  and  that 
deep  cultivation  in  some  cases  may  ac¬ 
tually  injure  the  crops  because  it 
breaks  off  so  many  of  the  fine  feeding 
roots.  Perhaps  the  character  of  the 
soil  would  have  some  effect  on  the  pro¬ 
per  depth  of  cultivation  but  in  general, 
we  believe  that  the  control  of  weeds 
is  the  important  thing.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  many  crops  to  cultivate 
rather  deeply  for  the  first  few  times 
and  then  gradually  cultivate  shallower 
as  the  root  system  of  the  crop  develops. 


How  They  Grow  300  Bushels 
of  Potatoes  to  the  Acre 
in  Connecticut 

FOR  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  in  groups 
of  potato  growers  known  as  Three 
Hundred  Bushel  Clubs  or  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  Bushel  Clubs.  Clubs  of  this  sort 
have  been  organized  in  a  number  of 
states  along  similar  lines.  The  idea  is 
not  entirely  to  see  which  man  can  grow 
the  largest  number  of  bushels  per 
acre,  but  also  to  determine  just  what 


yield  will  give  the  lowest  cost  per 
bushel. 

In  general,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  men  with  the  higher  yields  per 
acre  are  able  to  produce  potatoes 
at  a  smaller  cost  per  bushel  and 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  crop  of 
a  grade  which  will  command  the 
highest  market  price.  The  results  of 
the  Connecticut  Three  Hundred  Bushel 
Per  Acre  Club  were  studied  to  find 
what  amount  of  fertilizer  was  used  on 
the  yield.  It  was  found  that  82  per  cent 
of  the  growers  used  a  5-8-7  formula; 
2  per  cent  used  a  4-8-7 ;  2  per  cent  used 
a  5-8-8;  2  per  cent  used  a  5-8-10;  2 
per  cent  used  a  5-8-5,  and  4  per  cent 
used  a  5-10-10.  It  would  seem  that  the 
composition  of  these  fertilizers  does 
not  vary  greatly  and  any  of  them 
should  give  good  results. 

Fertilizer  Used 


Professor  A.  E.  Wilkinson  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  re¬ 
ports  on  the  effect  of  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  used  on  the  yield  as  follows. 
(The  figures  as  presented  were  taken 
from  Better  Crops  With  Plant  Food). 

“Growers  who  use  only  one  thous¬ 
and  pounds  of  fertilizer  secured  on  the 
average  slightly  over  100  bushels  per 
acre.  When  the  amount  was  increased 
to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  yield 
was  increased  about  75  bushels.  Those 
who  used  a  ton  of  fertilizer  secured 
about  250 bushels  per  acre  while  300 
bushels  per  acre  was  the  average 
where  one  ton  and  a  half  was  used. 

The  average  amount  of  fertilizer 
used  in  Litchfield  County  was  1100 
pounds,  while  the  average  yield  from 
growers  where  records  were  secured 
was  approximately  162  bushels  per 
acre.  Growers  in  Tolland  County  aver¬ 
aged  to  use  2300  pounds  and  the  yield 
averaged  273  bushels  per  acre.  Of 
course,  other  factors  doubtless  entered 
into  these  figures,  but  a  study  of  the 
increase  cannot  help  but  impress  one 
that  the  amount  of  fertilizer  was  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
creased  yields. 

The  number  of  sprays  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  as  to  their  effect  on  the  yields 
with  the  following  results. 


Number  of  Appl. 

4  times 

5  ” 

6  ” 

7  ” 

8  ” 

9  ” 


Yield  Per  Acre 
148 
178 
219 
240 
320 
341 


Legume  Inoculation  Advised 

Does  it  pay  to  inoculate  legumes  even 
though  they  have  been  grown  on  the 
farm  successfully? 

IT  IS  certainly  more  necessary  to  in¬ 
oculate  legumes  where  they  have  not 
been  grown  successfully  on  your  farm. 
However,  we  believe  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  profitable  to  inoculate  the  seed  even 
though  you  have  secured  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults  with  the  crop.  The  cost  is  low 
and  most  tests  have  shown  an  increas¬ 
ed  production  for  the  inoculated  crop. 


DIBBLE'S 


tested  Seed  Com 

average  germination  above  90%.  Every  bushel 
Northern  grown,  from  pedigree  Stock  Seed. 
Ears  hand  selected,  shelled,  cleaned,  screened 
and  graded.  Prices  as  long  as  present  stock 


lasts. 

Early  Yellow  Dent . . . . . $2.00  per  bu. 

Improved  Learning . . 2.00  per  bu. 

Mammoth  White  Dent .  2.00  per  bu. 

Sweepstakes  . . . .  2.50  per  bu. 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  _ . _  2.25  per  bu. 

Golden  Glow . . . . . . 2.25  per  bu. 

Cornell  II _ ... _  2.25  per  bu. 

Big  Red  Dent . . . . . .  2.25  per  bu. 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent . . . 2.25  per  bu. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint .  3.00  per  bu. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  for  Ensilage... .  2.00  per  bu. 


and  sold  under  our  famous  10-day-money-back- 
if-you-want-it  guarantee. 

Bags  Free  of  course.  Why  Pay  More? 

SEED  CORN,  OATS,  BARLEY,  ALFALFA, 
CLOVER,  GRASS  SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES 

Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  Free. 

Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  Postal  Card  will  do. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Fill., NY. 

Please  send  Catalog,  Complete  Price  List  and 

Samples  of . . . . - . 

Address . . . . . . 


EUREKA  POTATO  MACHINES  lower  the  cost  per  acre  in  potato  growing. 
Save  time.  Save  labor.  Increase  yields.  Make  more  money  for  you  and  free  you 
from  the  hardest  work.  They’re  modem,  improved,  dependable  machines,  built 
right  to  fit  each  job,  and  used  by  successful  potato  growers  for  over  a  quarter 
century. 

Potato  Planter 

One  man  machine.  Opens 
furrow,  drops  seed,  sows 
fertilizer,  if  desired,  cov¬ 
ers  and  marks  next  row — 
all  in  one  operation- 

Riding  Miileher  or  Wceder 


Potato  Cutter 

Cats  uniform  seed.  Op¬ 
erates  with  both  hands 
free  for  feeding. 


Sprayers 

Traction  or  Power.  In¬ 
sure  the  crop.  Sizes,  4, 
6  or  more  rows.  60  to 
150  gallon  tanks.  All 
styles  of  booms. 

Potato  Digger 

Famous  for  getting  all  the  potatoes, 
separating  and  standing  hard  use. 
With  or  without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 


Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and  kills  weeds 
when  potato  crop  is  young  and  tender.  11  and 
12  ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with  or  without 
seeding  attachment. 

Send  for  free  C&tolog  showing  dll  means  Success 

the  Eureka  Machines.  Write  today,  on  Potato  Machines 

.  __  All  machine* in  stock 

Eureka  Mower  Co»*  Dept.  1 1 10,  Utica,  N.  Y.  near  you. 


Potato 

Machines 


TRACTION  SPRAYER 


POTATO  DIGGER 


POTATO  PLANTER 


for  BIGGER 
PROFITS 

on  Potatoes 


Can  ma,ke  300  to  600  bushels  per  acre — because  northern  grown 
from  carefully  bred,  high-yielding  strains;  because  from  fields 
reported  by  inspectors  either  100%  disease-free  or  practically  so; 
and  because  stored  at  proper  temperatures  and  humidity.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  catalog  of  these  and  other  certified  seeds. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Alpha  Barley 
Ithacan  Oats 
and  Early  Cornell  11  Corn 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are- making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  8S  Melrose,  Ohio 


Write  for  General  Catalogue 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

6  trees  6  to  S  inches  $1.00;  25  trees  $3.00  postpaid. 
50  Colo,  blue  spruce  seeds  10  cts. ,  12  varieties  (all 
evergreens.} .  1,000  seeds  with  planting  instructions  5L00. 
OAKLYNN  NURSERIES,  GREENLANE.  PEMBA. 
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dairy  Profits  Multiply  with 


dairymen  do  not 
buy  their  dairy 
feeds  from  the  lowest  bid¬ 
der.  They  insist  first  of  all  on 
quality  and  purity — and  results 
secured. 

If  the  feed  they  buy  contains 
every  needed  element,  properly 
blended,  regardless  of  cost,  it’s  the 
cheapest  feed  they  can  buy,  and  it 
makes  far  more  real  money  for 
them. 

In  Beacon  Dairy  Ration  every  item 
has  a  definite  feed  value  for  a 
definite  need.  Not  an  ounce  of  filler. 
It  is  always  standard,  uniform, 
dependable. 

Cows’  appetites  and  needs  do  not 
change  with  grain  market  fluctua¬ 
tions.  Beacon  is  blended  to  give 
top-notch  milk  production  while 


keeping  the  body  at  par — and 
Beacon  quality  never  changes,  re¬ 
gardless  of  market  prices. 

Beacon  “24”  contains  24%  com¬ 
plete  protein,  4*4%  fat,  and  only 
9%  fibre.  Users  are  getting  better 
results  than  from  any  other  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding.  It  makes  Beacon 
the  cheapest  feed  a  dairyman  can 
use.  If  you,  too,  would  welcome 
those  extra  “profit”  quarts,  see 
your  Beacon  dealer  or  write  us. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK 

“Profitable  Dairy  Management” 
gives  48  pages  of  excellent  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  and  full 
data  on  Beacon  Dairy  Feeds,  both 
molasses  and  dry  rations.  Fully 
indexed,  illustrated,  and  FREE 
(to  feeders  in  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Del-Mar -Va  pen¬ 
insula  and  New  England 
only). 


BEACON  MILLING  CO. 
Box  A  CAYUGA,  N.Y. 


Last  Call  at  $250 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

of1 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Piebe 

Born  Sept.  15,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs .  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM — Her  sire  is  oat  of  a  daughter  of 
that  famous  century  sire,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
luka . 

His  price  is  $  ^  f  A 

NOW .  AjU* 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  ant'd  sold. 
Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City  " 


CATTLE 


Canadian  Holstein  &  Ayrshires 

HIGH  PRODUCING  COWS  SPECIALTY. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale: 


ROAN  YEARLING  BULL  with 
excellent  pedigree. 

H.C. McConnell,  Penn  Yan,N.Y. 


Fancy,  Ready,  T.B.  Tested  Cows 

A  carload  of  fancy,  high  grade,  high  producing,  young, 
ready,  T.B.  Tested  cows.  The  kind  there  is  a  profit  in 
milking  any  time  of  year.  Willing  to  retest.  Also  load 
of  spring  heifers — -both  grade  and  purebred. 

0.  J.  WARD  &  SON,  -  -  CANDOR,  N.  Y. 


Pure  bred  GUERNSEY  HEIFER 

CALVES  AND  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  BURDETTE,  NEW  YORK 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL 

CALVES  3  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  Extra  well  grown  and 
fine  individuals.  Also  heifer  calves.  Farmer's  price.  Come 
and  see  them  or  write.  E.  LAFLER,  PENN  YAN,  N.Y. 


BREEDING  FLEMISH  GIANTS, 

White  Chinchillas  and  40  Guinea  pigs.  Sell  cheap. 

HENRY  HEINTZE,  JOHNSONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Storm-proof  I 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built 
to  last.  Patented  Storm  Proof 
Anchor  equipment  is  supplied 
with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing  —  twisting  —  collapsing. 
Storm-proof  and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the 
continuous  small  self-adjust¬ 
ing  doors,  or  swinging  hinge 
doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made 
of  best  grade  Oregon  Fir 
or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 
Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile 
and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
far  free  catalogs.  The 
Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
^Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


Produce  Clean  Milk 

Send  for  our  FREE  120- 
Page  Catalog  which  il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes 
dairy  necessities  for  the 
production  of  clean  milk. 
Cotton  Discs,  Flannel 
Squares  and  Circles, 
White  Suits,  Strainers, 
Coolers,  Cans,  Pails,  Milk  Stools,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Brushes,  etc. 

Send  for  FREE  Money-Saving 
Catalog  NOW! 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  20,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  and,  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  be  treated  promptly 
with  Absorbine.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair. 

At  druggists,  or  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Horse 
book  3-B  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “I  had  a  colt 
that  knocked  his  knee  and  became  badly 
.swollen.  After  using  Absorbine  he  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  and  is  now  pacing  as 
good  as  ever.” 


absorbine 
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When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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The  TB  Eradication  Pro¬ 
gram  in  N.  Y.  State 

ON  January  1,  1930  the  number  of 
herds  operating  under  the  accred¬ 
ited  herd  plan  in  New  York  State  was 
111,937  made  up  of  1,101,576  ani- 
rpals.  Of  this  number,  75,712  herds 
were  classified  as  accredited,  represent¬ 
ing  734,816  cattle.  The  number  of  herds 
that  have  passed  one  clean  test  is  26,- 
742  representing  242,503  cattle. 

The  number  of  accredited  herds  tu¬ 
berculin  tested  during  the  calendar 
year  1929  was  29,436  made  up  of  345, 
728  cattle.  The  total  number  of  herds 
tuberculin  tested  during  the  calendar 
year  1929  was  73,502,  made  up  of 
963,848  cattle. 

On  February  1,  all  cattle  had  been 
tuberculin  tested  one  or  more  times, 
or  testing  was  under  way,  in  657  town¬ 
ships  out  of  the  932  in  the  state,  or 
70%.  Of  this  number,  100%  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  had  been  tuberculin  tested  in  506 
townships,  or  54%  of  the  total. 


The  Program  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

IN  Pennsylvania  on  January  1,  1930 
there  were  12,472  herds  consisting  of 
186,282  cattle  operating  under  the  In¬ 
dividual  Accredited  Herd  Plan.  Five 
thousand  nine  hundred  forty-one 
(5,941)  of  these  herds  are  fully  accred¬ 
ited. 

Under  the  Area  Plan  all  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  1,026  townships  in  59  of  the  67 
counties  or  a  total  of  120,806  herds 
consisting  of  822,152  cattle,  were  test¬ 
ed  since  area  testing  began  in  April 
1923. 

Under  the  Individual  and  Area  Plans 
there  is  a  total  of  133,278  herds  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,008,434  cattle  which  is  75% 
of  Pennsylvania’s  1,340,000  cattle  pop¬ 
ulation  under  supervision. 

Tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  Vz  of  1%  in  29  counties  and  they 
are  in  the  modified  accredited  area 
class : 


Beaver 

Clearfield 

Indiana 

Monroe 

Bedford 

Columbia 

Jefferson 

Potter 

Blair 

Crawford 

Juniata 

Sullivan 

Butler 

Elk 

Lawrence 

Susquehanna 

Cameron 

Fayette 

McKean 

Tioga 

Centre 

Forest 

Mercer 

Union 

Clarion 

Huntingdon 

Mifflin 

Venango 

Warren 

Complete  county 

tests 

have  been 

conducted  in  eight  counties,  namely: 

Bradford 

Carbon 

Fulton 

Westmoreland 

Cambria 

Erie 

Wayne 

Wyoming 

There  are  2,194  herds  in  44  counties 
waiting  the  tuberculin  test  under  the 
Individual  Accredited  Herd  Plan  and 
12,367  cattle  in  27  townships  in  9 
counties  are  waiting  test  under  the 
Area  Plan. 

Pennsylvania  is  making  splendid 
progress  in  placing  the  entire  state  on 
the  modified  accredited  basis  and  if  this 
large  problem  will  continue  to  have  the 
support  of  the  cattle  owners  and  co¬ 
operating  agencies,  we  can  conserva¬ 
tively  predict  that  90%  of  all  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  tuberculin 
tested  under  Federal  and  State  super¬ 
vision  in  a  few  years. 


Progress  in  New  Jersey 

WE  have  under  supervision  and  re¬ 
gularly  tuberculin  tested  57.29% 
of  the  total  cattle  population  of  the 
State  as  taken  from  the  Federal  cen¬ 
sus  of  1925,  or  9,873  herds  comprising 
89,485  cattle.  5,537  of  these  herds  are 
fully  accredited.  Of  the  total  number 
under  supervision  15,719  are  purebred 
animals  and  73,766  grade. 

We  have  tested  on  initial  test  this 
fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1,  1929 
up  to  and  including  January  31,  881 
herds  on  initial  test,  561  of  which  had 
no  reactors  or  63.68%.  Reactors  were 
found  on  320  initial  tests  or  36.32%. 
Our  initial  tests  covered  7,466  animals 
with  2,276  reacting  or  30.48%. 

During  this  fiscal  year  we  have 
tuberculin  tested  on  initial,  retests  of 
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FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 

Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

53  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


H 


IS  BEST 
INVESTMENT  . 


"IT  is  nearly  three  years  since  we 
*  started  using  the  Burrell  Milk¬ 
er.  Atthattime.we  considered  the 
buying  of  this  milker  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  we  had  ever  made,  ex¬ 
cept  the  buying  of  our  farm.  And 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion.’* 
— E.  C.  Larry,  PlcasantviUe,  N.  Y. 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry- Burr  el  I  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


OF  SILOS 

Special 
Winter  Offer 
To  DAIRYMEN 

Early  orders  enable  us 
to  save  on  traveling, 
freight,  manufacturing, 
selling — real  savings  passed 
on  to  early  buyers. 

Write  today  for  full  data  on 
Grange  Stave  Silos — Wood  or 
Concrete.  Learn  about  non-stick 
doors,  “extra  tonnage”  roof — self¬ 
draining  joints,  etc.  Liberal  dis¬ 
counts  NOW.  Free  catalog  in 
colors. 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


blemish  without  scarring:  the  horse.  Use  our 

FLEMING’S  SPAVIN  LIQUID  no  matter 


FLEMING’S  SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  - - 

for  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  or  Sidebone.  Apply  only  once,  we 

TEdNCdthF^n0UfRr  BIgT 

FLEMING  BROS.  V-204  ch^goalLIn'oisI 


arses,  cattle,  boas 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er,  Worms,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $L25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


SWINE 


r  Sale 


Registered  O.l'.C.  mgs 
Service  Boars  $20.00  to  $25.00. 
Shropshire  Sheep.  .  ....  u  y, 

Jgllu*  Gordon,  L»wy«’*WI,*'l!D1 
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.♦.they  are  made  of  sound, 

-  close-joined,  tight-jointed  - 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 

.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

S  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  = 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats  - 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


10 _ 

SAVE 

-  MONEY 

because  of 
low  prices 
and  special 
W  offers  on  fa- 
T  moos  Champion 
Creosote  Oll- 
r  Filled  Stave  Silos, 
Bijr  discounts,  epe- 
rcial  terms,  wonderful 
"offers  you  can't  afford 
f  to  miss.  Catalog  Free. 


Extension  Poultry  Houses 

©reosoted  or  painted.  Made  in  sections, 
easily  erected,  can  be  extended  in  size 
to  fit  any  flock.  14  ft,  and  17  ft.  round 
ends.  6  ft,  standard  center  sections. 
Cheapest  housing-  per  hen  of  any  bouse 
made.  Properly  ventilated,  equipped 
with  roosts  and  nesta  or  can  be  divided 
for  Brooder  and  Poultry  House. 
Champion  Round  Brooders  and  Poultry 
Houses,  from  $49.95  up. 

NEW  PIGWAM 

Farrowing  House 

4  ft.  side  wall.  Outside 
door  each  pen.  Ventila¬ 
tors  over  doors.  Sunshine 
Roof  Windows.  3, 4,_6-pen 
sizes.  Center  arranged  • 
for  heat  if  desired. 

Cheapest,  best  Hog  Houses 
made.  Less  than  $20.00  per 
pen  capacity. 


ROUND 

CREOSOTED 

POULTRY 
and  HOG 
HOUSES 
are  BEST 


WESTERN  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  425  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CATALOG  FREE 

Showing  full  line  of 
Champion  Poultry  and 

Brooder  Hooeea,  Hog 
Houses,  Silos,  etc.  Tell 
us  which  you  want  and  we 
can  [serve  you  better. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  ROSS  SILO 

IS  AIR-TIGHT 

You  get  better,  sweeter  silage  because  ROSS 
beeps  out  the  air.  More  milk,  more  butter,  and 
more  money  is  the  record  of  ROSS  owners. 
‘‘Users’  Own  Words”  a  free  booklet  tells  the 
story.  , 

Write  for  it  and  our  special  offer. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO,  Springfield,  Ohio 

- 5)  60  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted 


Hog  Houses 


,  Silos  ■  Stanchions  ■ 
Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 


MOOREIBROS. 

:  PURPDL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS  j 


For  SoreTeats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  In  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 


ICC  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
ing  you  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  A  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


MINERALS 

MPOUND 


FOR 


53.25  Bor  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  fpr  ordinary  cases. 

•MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  45 1  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


additions  and  retests  of  old  herds  al¬ 
ready  under  supervision  7,854  purebred 
cattle,  43,817  grade  cattle  or  a  total 
of  51,671.  Of  this  number  197  purebred 
and  2917  grade  animals  or  a  total  of 
3,114  reacted  which  was  6.03%  of  the 
total  number  tuberculin  tested. 


f 

How  TB  Inquiries  Have 
Changed 

FOR  a  number  of  years  we  have  had 
quite  a  correspondence  with  readers 
about  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle.  The 
interesting  thing  about  this  corres¬ 
pondence  is  to  note  how  it  has  changed 
in  character  within  the  last  few  years. 
Up  to  about  two  years  ago  a  large 
number  of  letters  were  protests  against 
the  tuberculin  test  or  inquiries  as  to 
how  the  test  might  be  avoided  on  their 
herds. 

For  the  past  year  a  large  proportion 
of  the  letters  received  have  been  com¬ 
plaints  because  the  owner  was  unable 
to  get  the  test  applied  when  he  want¬ 
ed  it.  Frequently  these  letters  come 
from  sections  where  the  initial  test 
was  applied  some  time  ago  at  which 
time  the  writer  decided  not  to  have  his 
animals  tested.  Now  he  has  decided 
that  he  does  want  them  tested,  but 
because  of  the  heavy  demand  for  the 
test  and  the  limited  money  available  i 
for  indemnities  he  finds  that  he  will 
have  to  wait  some  time  before  the  test 
can  be  applied. 


Too  Low  to  Sell  and  Too 
High  to  Buy 

IT  IS  said  that  every  pound  of  oleo 
consumed  kills  the  market  for  about 
nine  quarts  of  milk.  It  is  also  claimed, 
and  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
back  it,  that  the  farmers  of  America 
buy  about  one-third  of  all  the  oleo  pro¬ 
duced.  In  so  doing  the  farmer  helps 
create  a  surplus  of  butter  and  loses 
more  money  by  lo^-  butter  prices  than 
he  gains  by  buying  cheaper  oleo.  How 
much  argument  does  a  farmer  have 
about  the  .low  prices  of  milk  when  he 
himself  is  not  patronizing  his  own  in¬ 
dustry?  He  says  that  butter  prices  are 
too  high  and  buys  oleo  to  save  money, 
and  then  he  kicks  about  the  low  prices 
of  milk  and  butter.  In  other  words,  his 
product  is  too  low  to  sell  and  too  high 
to  buy. 

Reader  Gives  Remedy 
for  Scours 

WHAT  can  we  do  to  cure  our  calves 
of  scours?  We  often  hear  this 
question  asked  and  as  I  have  a  remedy 
that  is  almost  a  never  failing  one  if 
given  in  time,  I  am  passing  it  on  to 
other  readers.  We  have  cured  many 
calves  and  also  other  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  a  colt  that  was  given  up  by  the 
veterinarian. 

Take  one  teaspoonful  of  ground  cin¬ 
namon  and  put  it  in  a  bottle  with  some 
milk.  Shake  well  and  give  as  other 
medicine.  Usually  one  dose  is  Sufficient 
but  if  not,  repeat  it  a  few  times.  Try 
it  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed. — F.  H.  S. 


A  Good  Record 

A  SUBSCRIBER,  Mr.  Selden  M. 

Hoornbeek  of  "(Juster  County,  writes 
us  giving  some  interesting  figures  on 
his  dairy.  The  income  on  six  cows  for 
milk  sold  from  April  1,  1929  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1930,  was  $1,054.74  and  the 
cost  of  grain  purchased  was  $235.13, 
leaving  a  balance  over  the  cost  of  grain 
purchased  of  $819.58. 


Correction  On  Dosing  Sheep 

OUR  sheep  editor,  Mark  J.  Smith, 
who  is  so  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  calls  our  attention  to  a 
typographical  error  on  page  14  of  the 
March  15th  issue.  The  item  referring  to 
dosing  sheep  with  blue  vitriol  says  “The 
dose  is  given  as  5  ounces  of  the  solution 
to  mature  sheep,  hut  I  give  4  ounces”. 
The  item  should  have  read,  “The  dose 
is  given  as  3  ounces  of  the  solution  to 
mature  sheep,  but  I  give  4  ounces.” 

We  are  correcting  this  as  5  ounces, 
as  the  figure  appears  in  the  paper,  is 
an  over  dose.  „  _ _ 


PLAY  TAFE 


condition 

your  cows  for  A 

FRESHENING 

YOU  cannot  expect  to  win  dairy  profits 
from  your  herd  -unless  you  eliminate 
all  avoidable  dairy  losses.  The  ordeal  of 
calf-birth  brings  to  the  cow’s  vitality  an 
uncommon  shock  and  strain.  Abnormal 
loss  of  production  and  the  disorders  so 
often  looked  upon  as  a  natural  hazard  of 
calving  time  CAN  be  largely  avoided. 

Vigorous  health  and  disease-resistance 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  healthy  calf  and 
freedom  from  costly  cow  disorders.  KOW- 
KARE  brings  to  thousands  of  the  best- 
regulated  dairies  a  low-cost  insurance 
against  calving  worries  and  milk-losses. 
This  concentrated  formula  is  a  scientific 
blend  of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and  blood 
purifier,  plus  active  medicinal  herbs  and 
roots.  Its  action  is  directed  to  building  up 
the  digestive  and  regenerative  functions  of 
dairy  cows.  With  these  organs  functioning 
naturally,  the  disasters  and  ailments  aris¬ 
ing  at  freshening  time  seldom  occur.  By 
preventing  trouble  and  worry  you  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  build  up  production  and  profits. 

By  the  same  potent  action  on  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation,  KOW-KARE,  at  a 


cost  of  a  few  cents  a  day  per  cow  puts  more 
money  in  your  pocket  by  putting  more 
milk  in  the  pail.  Thousands  of  dairies  have 
demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  regular  KOW-KARE  conditioning 
pays  a  direct  profit— particularly  during 
and  after  a  long  period  of  barn-feeding. 

Drug,  feed,  hardware  and  general  stores 
have  KOW-KARE — $1.25  and  65j£  sizes. 
Write  for  FREE  Cow  Book.  32  pages  of 
valuable  information  on  treatment  of 
cow  ills. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  19,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

THE  CONCENTRATED  COW  CONDITIONER 


JUST  ENOUGH  SUCTION 


JUST  enough  suction  to  draw  the  milk  ...  no  more  .  . . 

no  less.  That’s  all  the  baby  calf  exerts.  It’s  all  that 
the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker  produces  in  milking  a 
cow.  The  cow  herself  governs  the  amount  of  suction 
and  frequency  of  pulsations  of  the  Perfection  Automatic 
Milker.  She  automatically  regulates  the  milker’s  action 
by  the  way  her  milk  flows. 


W e  want  you  to  see  this 
DIFFERENT  milker  in 
actual  operation  in 
your  harn  on  your  own 
cows.  Write  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  demonstration. 


All  cows  milk  differently.  With  a  Perfection 
Automatic,  a  hard  milker  gets  more  suction ...  in  shorter 
sucks.  If  a  cow  milks  easy,  the  suction  applied  by  the 
Perfection  Automatic  is  reduced,  but  the  sucks  are  longer. 


EASY  TERMS 


PERFECTION 

Automatic 

MILKER 


The  baby  calf  varies  the  length  and 
strength  of  his  suctions.  So  does 
the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker. 
This  automatic  regulation  is  an 
exclusive  Perfection  feature. 


PERFECTION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ■ 

2111  East  Hennepin  Avenue  .  .  .  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  B 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  5ALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  7  to  8  weeks  eld  (PA  r  A 
Berkshire  and  Chester  7  to  8  weeks  old  ^4:. DU  63. 
8-9  weeks  old,  $4.75  each 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  wiU  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  A  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
6ell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old. . .  .$4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  lew  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free,  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  <-  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 
4  TO  6  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
F.O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  Woburn, Mass.  Tet.0230 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short. 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  "McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  he  short  of  money”. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old _ — $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old _ _ _ $5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old _ $6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  MY  GUAR¬ 


ANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied,  return  at 
my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  T«L  0498 


(350)  12 


MAAIKENSHOF 

DISPERSAL 

A  herd  bred  for 

ECONOMICAL 

PRODUCTION 

Several  have  produced  from  15,000 
to  over  22,000  lb.  milk  in  a  year. 


How  do  you  like  this  sample  of  the 
pure-breds.  She  made  18,500  lb. 
milk  last  year  in  10  mo.  21  days. 


CREAM  ELLE  BERYL  LASS  (Cat.  No.  40) 

A  35  and  1000-lb.  sire. 

Many  close  relatives  in  the  herd. 


45 

HIGH-CLASS  GRADES 

4  farm  horses  and  full  line  farm  tools 

APRIL  22,  1930. 

70 

PURE  -  BRED  HOLSTEINS 
APRIL  23,  1930 

Sale  starts  10:30  A.  M.  each  day 

T.B.  tested — 60-day  retest 

Sale  to  be  held  at  the  farm, 

MAAIKENSHOF 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

M.  M.  Newell,  Owner.  R.  E.  Buell,  Supt. 

Management  and  Publicity 

S.  T.  WOOD, 

307  Balsam  St.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  circular. 


PROMPT,  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

Available  to  Shippers  of 
Nearby  White  &  Brown  Eggs 

References:  Central-Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Warren  St.  Branch,  Commercial  Agencies. 

WILLIAM  SANDBANK 

152  Reade  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 

POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  bouse  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
(ree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 


Bonded 

Commission 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


J 


FOR  HIGHEST  PRICES 

and  Prompt  Net  Returns 

Ship  Your  Eggs  To 

MAUER  BROS. 

346  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

10  year  reputation  of  Square  Dealinq 


STRAWBERRY  and 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,.  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry.  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb.,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage. 
Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet  Potato,  Kgg 
Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


PARRA  Cl  F  Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants,  Ex 
A-' c'* u ^ *"■* t  press  Collect  $1.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail.  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Pepper  Plants  express  Collect,  $2,  1000;  Prepaid  mail,  $3, 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton.Ga. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Strou ts  NEW  Catalog 
Over  1000  Farms  Described 

Money-Making  equipped  farms,  summer  homes,  roadside 
businesses,  sportsmens  tracts.  Savings  for  you  on  every 
page.  Nearly  1000  pictures.  $1000  DOWN ;  619  ACRES 
AND  Mammoth  90-ft.  hip-roof  basement  bam,  nicely 
shaded  8 -room  borne,  granary,  hay,  Imn  houses,  etc; 
2-miles  depot  &  high  school  town;  250  acres  money- 
making  fields,  valuable  wood,  abundant  water,  fruit. 
Like,  finding  it  at,  $3900  with  $1000  cash  needed.  See 
Pg  79.  Send  today  for  Free  copy.  STKOUT  AGENCY, 
255-R  Fourth  Ave  at  20th-Gramercy  1805. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  29,  1939- 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

April  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk _ _ 

3.37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.90 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  - 

2.06 

2B 

Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese _ 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond. _ 

Milk  Powder _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.95 

1.75 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on 

New  Yerk 

City  Market  quotations 

on  butter  and 

American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

*  *  * 

Butter  Makes  Handsome  Gain 

Mar.  22,  Mar.  15,  Mar.  23, 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra  _ 38% -39%  38%-39>  ,  47(4-48 

Extra  (92  sc.)  _ 38% -38%  -38%  47  - 

34-91  score  . . .  32  -38  31(4-37%  45(4-46 

Lower  Grades  _ _  30  -31  29  -30'/2  44  -45 

The  butter  market  made  a  handsome 
gain  during  the  past  week,  showing  a 
boost  of  2y2c  over  quotations  of  last 
Saturday,  March  15.  During  the  week 
ending  March  22  receipts  have  been 
just  about  the  same  as  the  week  pre¬ 
vious.  They  included  considerable  held 
butter  that  has  been  shipped  from  in¬ 
terior  warehouses. 

The  week  opened  with  a  strong  mar¬ 
ket  for  fresh  creamery  butter.  There 
was  good  trading  during  the  early  part 
of  the  week.  Values  were  shoved  up  to 
3914  for  creamery  extras  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  This  was  too  much  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  situation  became  strained. 
A  reaction  set  in  on  Thursday  that 
brought  prices  down  until  they  reached 
38  on  Friday.  The  market  grew 
steadier  as  the  week  came  to  a  close 
and  finally  settled  at  3814  c  on  extras. 

Buying  interest  has  been  of  very 
good  character.  It  looks  as  though  the 
turn  has  definitely  come  and  that  the 
low  point  is  a  matter  of  history.  At 
this  writing  no  one  seems  to  anticipate 
any  serious  change.  There  are  some 
who  fear  that  the  advance  is  going  to 
cut  into  the  consumption  of  butter.  We 
do  not  look  for  any  such  reaction  pro¬ 
viding  the  price  does  not  go  beyond 
the  present  limit.  As  long  as  we  have 
got  the  heavy  surplus  on  our  shoulders 
it  is  infinitely  better  to  keep  the  mar¬ 
ket  hopping  which  means  that  stock 
is  always  moving.  Production  is  ap¬ 
parently  slowing  increasing.  At  the 
same  time  we  still  have  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  held  stock  in  the  freezers,  but 
considerable  of  that  is  finding  its  way 
into  distribution.  Butter  is  coming  out 
of  storage  in  large  quantities,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  cold  storage 
figures  of  the  four  largest  cities  in  the 


country: 

1930  1929 

March  21  13,150,025  lbs.  3,522,066  lbs. 

March  14  15,088,563  lbs.  4,226,373  lbs. 

Changes  -1,938,538  lbs.  -704,307  lbs. 

Cheese  Shows  No  Change 

Mar.  22,  Mar.  15,  Mar.  23, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy  . . .  18(4-  18(4-  2314- 

Fresh  Average  . . . 

Held  Fancy  _  24  -26  24  -  26  27(4-29(4 

Held  Average  . . 23  - 


There  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  last  week,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  little  more  buying 
interest.  There  is  just  enough  change 
in  the  temperament  of  the  market  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  we  may  see  a 
fractional  increase  in  prices  in  another 
week.  We  looked  for  them  a  few  weeks 
ago  but  they  did  not  materialize.  How¬ 
ever,  we  firmly  believe  that  they  are 
in  the  making. 

Cold  storage  holdings  on  March  20 
were  a  little  heavier  then  they  were  a 
year  ago  in  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports.  On  that  day  the  ten  cities  re¬ 
ported  12,513,000  pounds,  compared 
with  11,496,000  pounds  on  the  same 
day  a  year  ago.  From  March  13  to 
March  20  cold  storage  holdings  were 
reduced  344,000  pounds,  compared  with 


the  reduction  of  283,000  pounds  during 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Egg  Market  Better 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Mar.  22, 
1930 

Mar.  15, 
1930 

Mar.  23, 
1929 

Hennery 

33  -34 

32  - 

34 

-35 

Selected  Extras  . . 

...  32  - 

29  -30 

33 

- 

Average  Extras  _ 

....  29(4-30 

28  -28(4 

32 

-32 '4 

Extra  Firsts  _ 

Firsts  . . 

Undergrades  . . . 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

....  28  -29 

26'4-27'4 

31 

-31 '4 

Hennery  . . . . . 

...  29  (4  -32 

29%-3l 

32 

-34 

Gathered 

...  27  -29 

27  -29 

30 

-31 '4 

The  egg  market  is  snowing  up  bet¬ 
ter.  Prices  are  ahead  of  a  week  ago 
although  the  New  York  market  is  low 
compared  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Other  markets  are  attracting  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  at  this  writing,  which 
may  mean  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
our  realizing  higher  prices.  However, 
unless  trade  improves  we  doubt  very 
much  if  there  will  be  any  such  improve¬ 
ment.  Business  hasn’t  been  so  very 
good  in  New  York  of  late.  However, 
there  is  some  good  buying  on  the  part 
of  dealers  who  are  taking  stock  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Easter  holidays,  as 
well  as  the  Jewish  holidays.  Other 
than  that  there  is  very  little  evidence 
of  any  speculative  activity.  Country 
costs  are  a  little  bit  too  high  for  the 
speculators.  A  good  many  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  going  directly  into  the  ware¬ 
houses,  comparatively  few  cars  being 
bought  at  definite  prices  for  storage. 
However,  the  market  as  a  whole  is 
firm. 

Reserves  in  the  warehouses  are 
building  up  rapidly  and  we  are  rolling 
up  an  early  surplus  over  last  year.  On 
March  21  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports  had  a  total  supply  on  hand  of 
625,000  cases  compared  with  19,000 
cases  a  year  ago. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Up 
in  the  Air 


Mar,  22, 

Mar.  15. 

Mar.  23, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored  . . 

-28 

,  27-29 

-33 

Leghorn  . — . - 

28-29 

-30 

-34 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

._  26-37 

26-27 

32-36 

Leghorn  . . 

26-37 

26-27 

32-36 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

30-45 

40-55 

Leghorn  . 

35-42 

45-50 

OLD  ROOSTERS  . 

-20 

-20 

( 

CAPONS  . . 

37-42 

37-40 

TURKEYS  . 

30-42 

30-42 

30-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

24-25 

24-28 

28-32 

GEESE  - . . 

-18 

-18 

20-22 

The  live  poultry  market  is  up  in  the 
air,  by  that  we  do  not  mean  prices,  but 
we  do  mean  sentiment.  The  prices  we 
give  below  are  not  at  all  official,  they 
represent  about  where  the  market 
stood.  The  official  market  papers  did 
not  quote  prices  on  Saturday  because 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  de¬ 
finite  range.  The  market  price  was  us¬ 
ually  based  on  willingness  and  ability 
to  buy  and  to  sell.  Price  cutting  has 
been  quite  prevalent  and  the  market 
as  a  whole  has  been  very  difficult  to 
follow.  It  is  expected  that  next  week 
prices  will  be  little  higher  in  view  of 
the  coming  Jewish  holidays.  Compet¬ 
ing  markets  are  reported  as  being 
higher  than  New  York.  This,  with  no 
increase  in  the  movement  from  the 
country  appears  to  indicate  a  higher 
market. 

Broilers  coming  in  by  express  and 
truck  have  not  been  selling  very  freely. 
There  has  been  no  snap  to  the  demand 
and  the  buyers  have  had  the  upper 
hand.  New  England  has  been  opening 
up  and  sending  more  stock  and  it  looks 
now  as  though  we  will  have  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  slightly  lower  values. 

Briefs  on  the  Vegetable  and 
Fruit  T rade 

Old  potatoes  are  moving  along  in 
about  the  same  strain.  The  market  is 
no  more  than  holding  its  own.  In  fact, 
we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  it 
turn  downward.  Long  Island  is  sending 
a  lot  of  poor  quality  potatoes,  and 
Maine  is  a  free  shipper.  At  the  same 
time  new  crop  potatoes  from  Florida 
are  coming  in.  According  to  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  upstate  New  York  shipped  3,376 
cars  of  potatoes  up  to  the  middle  of 
March  compared  with  2,985  a  year  ago. 

The  apple  deal  looks  as  though  it 
will  wind  up  in  good  shape.  Barreled 
apple  holdings  in  the  United  States  on 


March  1  were  about  75%  of  what  they 
were  a  year  ago  and  about  one  half 
the  five,  year  aysrage.  Boxed  apples  are 
less  than  last  year  although  a  shade 
above  the  five  year  average,  while 
bushel  baskets  are  heavier  by  some¬ 
thing  like  500,000  bushels  and  almost 
twice  the  five  year  average.  To  date 
upstate  New  York  has  shipped  7,436 
cars  of  apples  compared  with  11,937 
last  season. 

Domestic  onions  have  been  quiet  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Receipts  have  been 
light  but  ample  stock  has  been  on 
hand.  The  market  has  been  irregular 
and  weak  but  as  it  came  to  a  close  on 
the  22nd,  the  weather  had  turned  colder 
and  the  market  improved  under  the 
more  favorable  conditions. 

Hay  Market  Firm 

Receipts  of  hay  this  week  have  been 
light,  at  all  terminals.  The  demand  has 
been  good  and  the  market  has  shown 
a  firmer  trend.  As  the  week  comes  to 
a  close  it  looks  as  though  it  may  work 
higher,  although  trade  is  rather  quiet 
at  the  moment.  Some  extra  choice  lots 
of  straight  timothy  are  bringing  $27, 
with  No.  1  ranging  from  $25  to  $26; 
No.  2,  $23  to  $25;  other  grades  down 
to  $14. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Mar.  22, 

Mar.  15. 

Mar.  23, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (May) 

1 .08% 

1.06% 

1.22 

Corn  (May) - „ 

.83% 

.81% 

.94% 

Oats  (May)  _ 

.42% 

.41% 

.46 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ _ 

1 .2814 

1.26% 

1.50 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. _ 

1.00% 

.96% 

1.11% 

Oats,  No.  2  _ 

.56 

.51 

.59 

FEEDS 

Mar.  22, 

Mai-.  15, 

Mar.  23, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats  . . 

35.50 

34.00 

33.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . . . 

27.00 

26.00 

30.00 

H’d  Bran  . . 

29.00 

28.00 

32.25 

Standard  Mids  . 

26.00 

25.00 

29.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

31.00 

31.00 

29.00 

Flour  Mids  _ _ 

29.00 

28.00 

38.00 

Red  Dog  . 

30.50 

30.00 

35.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

31.50 

30.50 

37.50 

Yel.  Hominy  _ 

31.50 

30.50 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . .  _ 

34.00 

32.00 

39.50 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

34.00 

34.00 

48.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

44.00 

44. CO 

60.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

36.00 

35.00 

43.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

40.50 

39.00 

48.25 

43%  C.-S.  Meal  . 

42.50 

41.00 

50.75 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal.. 

47.00 

45.50 

55.50 

Beet  Pulp  . 

42.50 

42.50 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  uarlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE: — No  steers  offered.  Cows 
and  bulls  scarce,  steady.  Common  to 
Medium  Cows  $6.00-8.25.  Low  Cutters 
and  Cutters  $3.00-5.75.  Common  to 
Medium  Bulls  $6.50-8.00. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— In 
heavy  receipt  during  the  week  and  un¬ 
til  Friday  market  was  overloaded  with 
prices  very  irregular  and  low.  Friday's 
receipts  light.  Trade  more  active  and 
better  feeling  existed.  Market  closed 
steady  and  cleaning  up.  Per  pound: 
Choice  17-19c;  fair  to  good  12-16c; 
common  9-1  lc;  small  to  medium  9-12c; 
lightweights  6-7c. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMB— receipts  during 
the  week  were  liberal,  trading  was  fair 
but  not  sufficient  to  clean  up.  Prices 
were  lower  than  a  week  ago  and  at 
close  there  were  a  number  still  unsold. 
Each,  fancy  $9.00-10.00;  fair  to  good 
$8.00-9.00;  imitations  $4.00-5.00. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant,  them  for  more  profit.  Use  our  bi*. 
healthy  true-to-name,  fresh  dug  plants. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

50  100  1000  5000 
MASTODON,  E.B.  $1.00  $1.70  8.50  $40.50 

PREMIER,  (per)  . 60  .85  4.50  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  (per)  . 65  .95  5.00  23.75 

BIG  JOE  (per)  . 60  .85  4.50  21.35 

SEN.  DUNLAP  (per)  .50  75  3.75  <“.85 

COOPER  (per)  . 60  .85  4.50  21.35 

BIG  LATE  (imp)  . 50  .75  4.00  900 

LUPTON  (per)  . 50  .75  4.00  9.00 

WM.  BELT  (per) . 50  .75  4.00  9.00 

GIBSON  (per)  .  .50  .75  4,00  9-00 

GANDY  (per)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

500  plants  at  the  1000  rate.  Order  direct  or  send  tor 

big  Free  descriptive  Catalog.  .... 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  6,  SALISBURY,  Ml). 

Plants  that  please 


-—4.  The  north’s  future  soil  production.  Pro 
HI  gressive  planters  arc  using  grafted  n 
trees  for  ornamental  and  commercial  re 
turns.  Learn  why.  Send  for  price  sfiec 
free,  10c  for  complete  literature. 


I 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Bill  Introduced  at  Albany  to  Increase  Board  of  Commission  Men 


EVERT  shipper  of  farm  produce  to 
city  markets  will  be  interested  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Kirkland  and  in  the  Assembly  by 
Assemblyman  Smith.  Probably  the 
most  important  provision  of  this  bill, 
which  is  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Law  in  relation  to 
farm  produce”  is  a  provision  which  will 
increase  the  bond  required  of  commis 
sion  men  in  New  York  State  from 
$3,000  the  present  figure,  to  a  minimum 
figure  of  $5,000  and  a  maximum  of 
$25,000,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
business  which  they  do. 

The  bill  also  includes  several  pro¬ 
visions  covering  the  purchase  of  farm 
products  by  dealers  not  selling  on  com¬ 
mission.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  the  exact  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  commission  man  and 
a  broker.  A  commission  merchant  re¬ 
ceives  farm  produce  for  sale  on  com¬ 
mission,  whereas  a  dealer  buys  directly 
from  the  producer.  To  clear  up  this 
confusion  the  law  requires  that  all  com¬ 
mission  men  carry  a  line  on  their  sta¬ 
tionery  which  reads,  “New  York 
licensed  commission  merchant.”  The 
act  also  makes  more  stringent  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  obtaining  a  license  and 
in  general,  increases  the  protection 
given  to  shippers  of  farm  produce. 

Producers  might  assume  that  com¬ 
mission  men  would  be  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  this  bill,  but  strangely  enough 
the  more  reliable  ones  will  be  glad  to 
see  it  passed.  For  example,  an  item  in 
the  Produce  News,  a  trade  paper,  says 
“In  other  words,  the  fly-by-night  com¬ 
mission  man  with  an  office  under  his 
hat  will  be  unable  to  obtain  a  license 
under  the  new  bill.”  If  our  hearers  are 
interested  in  seeing  this  bill  passed  it 
will  be  worthwhile  to  write  your  sena¬ 
tor  or  assemblyman  urging  that  they 
vote  for  it. 


New  York  State  Crop 
Report 

Stocks  of  Grain  on  Farms  March  1: 
While  not  very  important  in  New  York 
State,  grain  stocks  in  the  United  States 
are  or  much  interest  because  of  their 
bearing  on  the  feed  and  food  situation 
of  both  farmers  and  consumers.  The 
stocks  on  farms,  which  include  reser¬ 
ves  for  seed  in  the  case  of  spring  sown 
grains  are  generally  below  last  year. 

Although  the  world  wheat  crop  (out¬ 
side  Russia  and  China)  was  smaller  in 
1929  than  in  several  years,  internat¬ 
ional  trade  in  wheat  has  been  slow. 
Importing  countries  of  Europe  had 
good  crops  of  grain  and  heavy  stocks 
of  old  wheat  in  the  Southern  Hemis¬ 
phere  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
were  freely  offered  in  European  mar¬ 
kets.  The  location  of  the  world’s  wheat 
supplies  has  thus  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  markets. 

Light  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  rye 
in  New  York  State,  together  with  some 
increase  in  cattle,  have  led  to  unusual¬ 
ly  low  supplies  of  these  feed  grains, 
which  are  reduced  in  the  entire  United 
States  as  well.  The  stocks  of  corn  in 
the  United  States  are  slightly  below 
those  of  the  past  two  years. 

Land  Values:  There  has  apparently 
been  some  decline  in  farm  land  values 
in  all  parts  of  the  state.  These  are  due 
mainly  to  the  poof  returns  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  either  from  poor  crops  or 
low  prices,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
especially  when  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  high  operating  costs. 

Milk  Production:  Production  about 
the  first  of  the  month  on  farms  of  crop 
reporters  was  larger  than  last  year,  as 
has  been  the  case  each  month  since 
November. 

Egg  Production:  Production  per  100 
hens  is  well  ahead  of  last  season. 

harm  Labor:  Farm  labor  has  been 
relatively  abundant,  though  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  light  due  to  an  effdrt 
0  reduce  farm  expenses,  because  of 
unsatisfactory  returns.  Supply  and  de¬ 


mand  expressed  as  a  percent  of  nor¬ 
mal  on  March  1  were: 

1930  1929  1928 

Supply  96  92  93 

Demand  84  86  84 

Farm  Population:  Estimates  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  methods  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  on  the  basis  of 
figures  reported  by  crop  reporters  for 
5280  farms,  indicate  a  New  York  State, 
farm  popumtion  of  773,000  persons,  an 
increase  of  6000  over  last  year.  About 
20,000  men  and  boys  came  to  the 
farms,  from  other  occupations,  while 
35,000  left  the  farms.  The  number  of 
hired  men  was  26,000  compared  with 

25,000  on  February  1  of  last  year. 

• 

Intentions  to 'Plant  Reports:  The  an¬ 
nual  “Intentions  to  Plant”  report  will 
be  issued  about  March  26,  and  will 
cover  the  most  important  field  crops. 

R.  L.  GlLLETT, 

Agricultural  Statistician 

P.  S.  :  1930  Census:  The  census  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  very  comprehensive. 
Enumeration  will  be  made  in  April  and 
will  cover  the  crop  year  of  1929,  with 
inventory  items  as  of  April  1,  1930.  It 
is  very  important  that  every  person, 
whether  farmer  or  in  other  occupations, 
give  to  the  enumerator  the  most  whole 
hearted  cooperation  in  answering  the 
questions  to  the  end  that  the  census 
may  be  complete  and  accurate  in  every 
details — R.  L.  G. 


Bills  Propose  County 
Libraries 

BILLS  have  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  State  Senate  and  Assem¬ 
bly,  authorizing  boards  of  supervisors 
to  establish  free  county  libraries  and 
to  \raise  for  their  maintenance  an 
amount  not  exceeding  for  any  one  year 
one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty.  Three  counties  in  New  York  State, 
namely,  Monroe,  Chemung  and  Tomp¬ 
kins,  have  already  established  county 
libraries  and  reports  from  these  coun¬ 
ties  indicate  that  the  residents  are 
much  pleased  with  the  results. 


Wheat  Prices  Jumpy 

WHEAT  prices  are  still  erratic.  On 
March  16,  papers  carried  a  report 
that  wheat  at  Winnipeg  sank  to  the 
lowest  level  in  six  years.  Number  1, 
northern  wheat  sold  at  98%  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  price  of  $1.78%  last  July. 
On  March  18,  Chicago  reported  that 
the  wheat  market  there  continued  to 
fluctuate  in  an  erratic  manner,  closing 
with  a  net  gain  for  the  day  of  V8c  to 


y2c.  Wheat  for  May  delivery  is  quoted 
at  $1.07%  to  $1.07  y8  and  for  July  de¬ 
livery,  $1.05%  to  $1.05%.  One  news¬ 
paper  story  states  that  as  long  as  the 
government  supports  the  American 
wheat  market  there  is  little  chance  for 
the  development  of  a  large  export  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  statisticians  believe  that 
the  carry-over  to  the  new  crop  year 
will  be  250,000,000  bushels. 


News  from  the  North 
Country 

THE  maple  sugar  season  is  here. 

Those  who  have  tapped  report  good 
results.  Syrup  sells  for  $2.00  to  $2.75 
per  gallon.  Hay  is  moving  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  from  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  ton,  being 
paid  by  dealers.  Owing  to  the  large 
clover  crop  last  year  and  the  scarcity 
of  ready  money,  farmers  are  not  buying 
as  much  lime  as  usual.  Are  they  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake?  It  may  be  years  before 
there  is'  another  such  crop.  The  egg 
market  has  fallen  with  a  bang.  Some 
of  the  county  stores  are  only  paying 
18c  per  dozen  in  trade.  Thirty  crate 
lots  are  going  to  people  to  put  in  water- 
glass  for  25c  a  dozen.  Breeding  stock 
sells  slowly  as  many  poultrymen  are 
giving  up  on  account  of  low  prices. 

Where  snow  is  gone,  some  new  seed¬ 
ing  does  not  look  very  promising.  Very 
little  ice  was  harvested  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bushkirk  recently 
shipped  one  of  her  fancy  black  Norfolk 
turkeys  to  Texas.  Mrs.  Wilford  Paul 
has  purchased  direct  a  White  Holland 
tom  from  the  famous  Crystal  White 
Strain  of  North  Dakota.  This  tom  is  a 
son  of  the  hen,  Mrs.  Midgarden  showed 
at  the  world’s  poultry  congress  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  Mrs.  Midgarden  refused  $800  for 
this  hen  and  the  tom  at  the  congress. 
No  market  for  farms.  Many  laid  idle 
last  year  and  will  again  this  year. — 
Mrs.  C.J.D. 


Notes  from  the  Southern 
Tier 

SEVERAL  chicken  thieves  have  been 
captured  and  sentence  passed  on 
them  and  they  have  been  sent  over  the 
road  to  Auburn.  Although  they  con¬ 
fessed  to  stealing  chickens  in  several 
farm  house  coops,  none  have  confessed 
taking  the  several  hundred  Barred 
Rocks  from  the  homes  of  Clyde  King 
and  Mrs.  Addie  Jones,  One  of  the  gang 
is  still  at  large  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  he  is  apprehended  or  not. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  steal  a  few  fowls, 
but  when  it  comes  to  taking  them  by 
the  hundred,  and  large  fowls  at  that, 
the  culprits  require  severe  punishment 
and  should  be  made  to  repay  the  losses. 
But  those  kinds  of  people  never  have 


anything  with  which  to  pay.  They 
should  be  made  to  work  and  their 
wages  to  go  to  those  whom  they  have 
just  impoverished. 

Farmers  along  the  Owego  Creek  are 
creating  a  private  park  2%  miles  in 
length.  These  farmers  have  been  per¬ 
secuted  for  a  long  while  by  the  law¬ 
lessness  of  both  fishermen  and  hunters. 
Some  hunters  violate  all  the  laws  of 
decency,  when  on  the  property  of 
others.  The  owners  of  lands  who  have 
entered  into  making  the  property  a 
private  park  are:  Harry  Brink,  Ray¬ 
mond  Meade,  Archie  Smullen,  Eli 
Phillips,  Rachel  Young,  Enock  Rejmer, 
John  Morgan,  H.  Cobler,  John  Mandro, 
C.  Ackerman,  Ray  Barden,  S.  Hendrick¬ 
son,  Frank  Grey,  Theodore  Allen,  L.  D. 
Palmer,  W.  E.  Comstock,  Dennis  Grey, 
Myron  Millen,  H.  Young,  Archie  Hen¬ 
derson,  Flo  Nixon,  M.  Kenner,  W.  Com¬ 
stock,  Charles  Grey,  James  Beebe. 

The  trout  season  opens  on  April  5 
and  the  posting  and  advertising  of  this 
property  will  be  completed  by  April  1. 
Farmers  will  be  backed  by  the  sports¬ 
men’s  association  to  protect  their  prop¬ 
erty.  During  the  trout  season,  the 
stream  will  be  patrolled  by  State 
Troopers  and  game  wardens. 

Several  gypsies  who  had  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Owego  were  ordered  by  the 
police  to  leave  town.  Numerous  thefts 
have  been  charged  to  them. 

It  is  announced  that  on  April  22  the 
State  Tax  Commission  will  send  its 
representatives  to  Owego  to  speak  at 
the  biennial  visitation  with  the  assess¬ 
ors,  supervisors  and  municipal  officers 
of  Tioga  County.  We  purely  need  less 
taxation. 

Tioga  County  cows  are  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  Gordon  Holley,  tester  of  Tioga 
County  made  this  report.  February  is 
the  shortest  month  of  the  year  yet 
there  were  111  honor  roll  cows  out  of 
329  in  milk.  Fifteen  of  these  cows  made 
over  60  pounds  of  fat.  Only  one  cow 
made  a  ton  of  milk  and  that  was  Kitty 
Changeling  Pontiac,  a  seven  year  old 
owned  by  George  Exo.  His  herd  is  the 
highest  in  production  for  both  milk  and 
fat,  with  an  average  per  cow  of  1,439 
pounds  of  milk  and  48.4  for  butter  fat, 
for  the  28  days. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association  was  held  March  7 
in  Owego.  The  annual  banquet  is  to  be 
held  April  4.  The-  association  considers 
exhibiting  at  the  State  Fair.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  were  present  and  the  president 
Harry  Petzold  presided.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  Fred 
Bleiver,  vice  president,  Willis  Goodfel- 
low,  Secretary-treasurer  Myron  Albro. 
The  third  Saturday  in  February  was 
decided  upon  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association. 

The  proposal  to  exhibit  a  Tioga 
County  herd  at  the  State  Fair  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  September  was  discussed  and 
Paul  Smith  and  Harry  Petzold  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  select  the 
cattle  for  such  a  herd. 

Snow  squalls  and  pouring  rains  seem 
to  alternate.  Plenty  of  water,  and  then 
some.  Rivulets  and  stream,  banks  full. 
River  rose  several  feet  last  week. 

Farmers  are  busy  attending  Farm 
Bureau  meetings,  tractor  schools  and 
poultry  clinics.  Many  are  contemplating 
how  to  better  their  poultry  flocks.  A 
few  of  the  spring  birds  have  arrived. 

Eggs  have  declined  in  price  and  also 
butter.  Milk  keeps  about  the  same  to 
the  consumers,  although  the  producers 
do  not  receive  as  much.  Flour  is  quite 
a  bit  lower. — C.A.A.B. 


For  Better  Roads 

PLANS  have  been  made  to  improve 
32,532  miles  of  highways  throughout 
the  United  States  during  1930.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  over  3,000  miles 
over  the  1929  program  and  calls  for 
an  expenditure  of  over  $1,601,000,000 
by  the  various  states  and  their  counties. 
The  middle  Atlantic  states  comprised 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  plan  to  spend  nearly  $375,000,- 
000  on  the  improvement  of  state  and 
local  roads.  / 


This  is  the  picture  of  the  teams  representing  high  school  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  New  York  State,  that  won  first  prizes  during  the  Farm  and  Home, 
Week  Judging  Contests  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Febru¬ 
ary  13  and  14,  1930. 

First  row,  left  to  right:  Ralph  Welker — potatoes,  Webster ;  Wilbur  Her- 
mance — potatoes,  Webster ;  Frank  Sanderson — livestock,  Pulaski ;  Stanley  Ben¬ 
nett — livestock,  Pulaski;  Paul  Dunn — livestock,  Pulaski. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Purl  Slover — milk,  Naples;  Frederick  Warnke — 
poultry,  Orchard  Park;  Russell  McDowell — fruit,  Sodus;  Elton  Hall — plant 
disease,  Forestville  ;  Carl  Valvo,  plant  disease,  Forestville. 
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BUILT  FOR  THE  HARDEST  GOING  IN 
SNOW,  SLUSH,  MUD  AND  WATER 


THE  HOOD  RED  BOOT  THE  HOOD  KATTLE  KING 

Two  well-known  Hood  farm  boots  that  give 
you  complete  foot  protection,  foot  comfort  and 
long  wear  in  the  hardest  sort  of  going.  .  .  Built 
of  special  Hood  red  rubber  stock  that  is  non¬ 
cracking  and  non-checking.  .  .  Soles  of  heavy 
tire  tread  stock  with  wide  extension  soles  for 
extra  wear.  .  .  Warmly  lined  from  top  to  toe. 

The  next  time  you  buy  a  pair  of  boots  or  arctics 
ask  to  see  these  Hood  products — You  can  easily 
identify  the  genuine  by  the  Hood  Arrow  and  the 
Hood  name  on  the  sole. 

Send  for  the  Hood  Booklet  on  Farm  Footwear 

HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

Loot  for  the  Mood  Arrow 

hoop 


HOOD  MAKES  CANVAS  SHOES  •  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  •  TIRES 
RUBBER  SOLES  AND  HEELS  •  RUBBER  FLOOR  TILING 


;  Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Lightning  Protection 

— Concealed — 


Approved  by  Underwriters 
Laboratories 


Write  for  Complete  Information 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  ROD 
COMPANY 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


FREE  POWER  for  PUMPING 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will 
operate  a  Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for 
house,  barn,  garden,  swimming  pool  or 
fountain.  No  fuel,  oil  or  electric  current 
needed.  Can  use  air  pressure  or  open 
tank.  Our  rams  are  hot-galvanized,  guar¬ 
anteed  rust-proof.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Rife  Hydraulic  Mfg.  Co.,  90-G 
West  St.,  New  York  City. 


30  Days'  Free  Trial 

**** on  all  MEAD  Bicycles 

New  RANGER  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 
direct  from  oar  factory.  Astonishing  new  prices 
and  terms.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  them. 
RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  to  ride  and  exhibit 
sample.  Save  bigr  money.  Many  models,  styles. 
_ __  wheels,  lamps,  horns,  equipment  at 
I  ITva  half  usual  prices.  Easy  Payments. 
JL  Write  for  our  marvelous  pricesand  terms. 


tihai 1  CYCLE  COMMKY 
mvuUl«PtJ2e5CHl£&fiO 


Write  us 
today  for 
free  catalog 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pute  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Or- 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  firc~pcoq:  a 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  aad  easily  put  on. Write 
today  for  bee  catalog 

American  I  ret  Beotia*]  Ca  ,■  uimm  -jSto.  49  Middletowa,  tfcio 

. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  ^aw  it  in 
\  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

ar-r— 


With  the  A.  A . 

FARM 

MECHANIC 


Farm  Light  Plant  No  Better 
Than  Its  Battery 


ONE  million  farms  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
electrically  served  farm  homes.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  these  have  their 
own  lighting  systems,  and  tps  number 
is  steadily  increasing. 

At  one  time  or  other  these  owners 
of  individual  light  plants  will  replace 
their  storage  batteries.  At  such  times 
care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing 
the  kind  or  make  of  battery.  The  first 
credential  should  be  quality.  Be  sure 
that  the  new  set  of  cells  has  the  same 
standard  of  workmanship  and  material 
as  that  found  in  the  plant  itself. 

Generally  the  best  judge  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  you  should  buy  is  your  hardware 
or  implement  dealer.  Farm  papers  can 
also  give  advice  in  many  cases.  Write 
American  Agriculturist.  Ordinarily 
the  new  storage  battery  should  be  one 
designed  for  your  make  of  plant  and 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer. 

At  any  rate,  do  not  invest  in  a  cheap 
battery,  for  no  chain  is  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  and  this  proverb  ap¬ 
plies  equally  well  to  light  plants. 

Another  caution  which  is  worth  pass¬ 
ing  on,  has  to  do  with  preparations  for 
miraculously  making  a  set  of  cells  like 
new.  On  this  point,  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  says: 

“The  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to 
look  for  ‘short  cuts’  but  there  is  no  ‘short 
cut’  to  battery  health  and  battery  effic¬ 
iency,  any  more  than  there  are  short 
cuts  to  human  health  and  long  life.  Just 
as  many  chronic  invalids  are  exploited 
by  vendors  of  worthless  medical  cure-alls, 
so  battery  owners  are  periodically  exploit¬ 
ed  by  vendors  of  alleged  remedies  for  bat¬ 
tery  ills.  And  just  as  the  medical  pa¬ 
naceas  fail  to  .provide  an  effective  substi¬ 
tute  for  rational  habits  of  life,  so  ‘secret’ 
compounds  and  electrolytes  fail  to  per¬ 
form  such  an  office  for  storage  batteries.” 

Manufacturers  of  farm  electric  sys¬ 
tems  are  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  high  grade  storage  cells  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  make  or  brand. 


Resurfacing  a  Drive 

“I  have  a  driveway  1500  feet  in  length 
and  10  feet  in  width  that  I  am  going  to 
cover  with  blue  stone,  crushed,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  some  call  it  crushed  pea  stone.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  quantity  I  will  need  to 
cover  this  driveway  with  the  stone  % 
inch  to  %inch  thick?  Can  you  tell  me 
where  this  blue  stone  can  be  purchased?” 
D.  H.  T.,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOUR  driveway  is  1500  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide,  you  will  have  a  sur¬ 
face  of  15,000  square  feet.  If  this  is 
spread  uniformly  to  a  depth  of  one 
inch,  each  square  foot  will  require  1/12 
of  a  cubic  foot,  or  15,000  sq.  ft.  will 
require  1250  cu.  ft.  Dividing  this  by  27, 
gives  46.3  cu.  yds.  required  for  each 
inch  of  depth.  A  half-inch  layer  will 
require  23.3  cu.  yd.  and  a  %-inch  coat 
34.7  cu.  yd. 

I  can  hardly  understand  how  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  an  all-weather  surface 
with  a  %-inch  or  %-inch  coat,  or  even 
a  two  or  three  inch  coat,  unless  you  al¬ 
ready  have  it  covered  with  gravel  or 
cinders  and  want  this  particular 
crushed  rock  for  appearance  only. 
Usually  not  less  than  6  inches  of  gravel 
or  crushed  rock  will  be  required  to 
make  a  good  all-weather  surfacing. 

Am  not  sure  exactly  of  just  what  sort 
of  crushed  stone  you  have  in  mind,  but 
believe  you  can  secure  information  and 
prices  about  it  from  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

American  Blue  Stone  Co.,  Portage- 
ville,  N.  Y.  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Lime  and  Stone  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Tompkins  Cove  Stone  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  — I.W.D. 


Are  your  farm  buildings  protected 
from  lightning  ?  Properly  installed  rods 
are  an  insurance. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn  N.  Y, 


W onderf ul  Success 

In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour  germs 
and  ordinary  drinking  water  often  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
can  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds 
your  hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Take 
the  “stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.” 
Remember,  that  in  every  hatch  there  is 
the  danger  of  some  infected  chicks. 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
dozens  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I 
used  to  lose  a  great  many  of  the  little 
downy  fellows,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  422,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  Com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  .by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  m  tne 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  prove — as  thousands  have  proven 
— that  it  will  stop  your  losses  ana 
double,  treble,  even  quadruple  your 
profits.  Send  50c  for  a  package  oi 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  an 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  wont 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  doz®““ 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact. 
no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re^un,d 
fnoney  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  tn 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  tne 
oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  hack  of  our  guarantee. 

Walko  Tablets  are  sold  by  leading 
druggists  and  poultry  supply  dealers. 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


422, 
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Baby 


Chicks 


STOP !  LOOK !  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh  Wyandottes  (Fishel's) - $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  .or  Reds  — . 4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  _  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds -  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  M0 

Light  Mixed  Breeds -  2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  Bocks.  100% 
grrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  week  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
rtooes  and  houses.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


high  grade  chicks 

Immediate  and  April  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &■  Brown  Leghorns _ _ $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Aneonas . .  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp. .  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c:  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
dricte  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Lave 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  lib^rty.'n.  y. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

•  ft  TAIJT'C)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A.  JUflM  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatcliery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


11  years  successful  building  has  given 
us  unusual  Quality  in  our  flocks.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  imported  high  pro¬ 
duction  breeders  insure  outstanding  chicks.  Our 
business  has  been  built  on  pleased  customers  and 
satisfied  home  trade.  An  order  this  year  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  in  colors  tells  the  whole  story. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.  Reasonable  prices. 

ITHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified. 
Trapnested  under  N.Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

BABY  CHICKS . . . 15c  and  18c  each 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS.  ..25c  each 
MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  Circular 

Box  A  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y.  Free 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest — 1929-30 


rniflfC  PURE  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 

vlli  vlllj  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

FOR  MAY  100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . $  9.00  $42.50  $  85 

Large  English— S.C.  Wh.  Leg .  iO.OO  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks— S.C...  .  12.00  55.00  105 

100%  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Mine  of  Information  —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

IF  THEY  DIE,  WE  REPLACE  THEM 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks, 
we  replace  them  free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on 
other  grades.  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write 
for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1 10, Keaton, 0. 


B  COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Famous  Tancred  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  From  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
egg  production.  $12.00  per  100. 

Special  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
1930  catalog  FREE. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Rabv  Chick's  s.c.w.  leghorns 
ua°y  '-'HICKS  _BARRED  rocks 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 
breeding  back  of  every  chick.  100%  safe 
delivery.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


HRFFIIFR  For  exceptionally  high  flock  averages 
“nuijU£,i\  of  large,  white  eggs — buy  your  Leg- 
HATfHFRY  horn  Chir  from  large  type,  pedi- 
n*vuiilVl  greed,  intensively  bred  stock.  Folder 

MAN  on  request.  ROY  A.  KEUTE, 

ivxrvii  Box  3g3>  Be||port  L  |  N  y. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE.  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for 
onces.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

JAS.  E,  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Coolev  Chick* Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 
sssy  VUIUi»EockSi  R  j  Re(Js  wh  Leg, 

Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 

New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley, Frenchtown.N.J, 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


How  to  Prevent  Disease  in 
Young  Turkeys 

1.  Never  feed  on  the  ground  where 
food  may  be  left  to  ferment,  sour,  or 
mold. 

2.  Never  oveifeed,  especially  of  egg 
mash. 

3.  After  the  poults  are  two  weeks  old, 
in  good  weather  let  the  hens  take 
them.  They  do  not  need  coddling,  but 
they  do  need  protection  from  weath¬ 
er,  beasts  of  prey,  etc, 

4.  Keep  the  poults  and  their  coops  free 
from  lice.  Use  insect  powder  to  dust 
them,  or  a  small  piece  of  Lice-Kill 
on  the  head,  at  the  quill  of  the  wing 
feathers  and  around  the  vent. 

5.  For  a  tendency  toward  bowel 
trouble,  feed  boiled  rice.  Bowel 
trouble  indicates  improper  feeding 
or  exposure  to  dampness,  cold  or 
both. 

6.  Do  not  permit  poults  to  run  over 
ground  which  chickens,  pigs,  ducks, 
etc.,  have  made  filthy.  Plow  up  the 
ground  or  keep  the  poults  yarded 
away  from  it. 

7.  Use  plenty  of  fine-cut  green  food  in 
all  rations  as  an  aid  to  digestion. 

8.  Be  especially  watchful  of  the  poults 
when  at  about  six  weeks  of  age  they 
“shoot  the  red,”  that  is,  begin 
to  grow  the  protuberances  on  the 
head  and  neck.  There  is  danger  of 
the  blood  flowing  back  upon  the 
heart  and  becoming  stagnant;  the 
intestines  then  become  clogged  and 
inflammation  and  diarrhea  follow. 
The  following  treatment  will  prove 
helpful.  Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  red 
pepper  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
wheat  middlings  with  water  and 
make  into  four  pills.  Bake  hard. 
Give  one  pill  three  times  a  day  to  a 
full-grown  turkey,  or  a  smaller  pill 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fowl. 
Follow  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil  for  the  old  turkey  or  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  for  a  young  poult. 

9.  Call  the  turkeys  home  to  roost  by 
feeding  them  a  little  grain  every 
night. 


Where  Saving  Is  Losing 

A  GROUP  of  farmers  from  Lewis 
County  recently  visited  the  New 
York  City  markets  and  among  other 
things  found  how  a  poor  package  hurts 
the  sale  of  farm  produce  in  city  mar¬ 
kets. 

A  striking  example  of  how  poor 
packing  hurts  the  sale  of  high  quality 
eggs  was  seen  in  a  case  of  eggs  from 
Lewis  County.  It  was  a  second  hand 
case  with  wire  over  the  top  and  more 
nails  than  necessary.  A  newspaper  was 
on  the  top  of  the  case.  Second  hand 
flats  and  fillers  were  used.  The  eggs 
were  not  graded  according  to  size. 
Candling  showed  these  eggs  to  be  top 
notch  in  quality.  The  commission  man 
stated  that  these  eggs  if  properly 
packed  would  have  brought  51c  per 
dozen.  The  actual  price  was  47c.  A 
new  case  and  fillers  would  have  cost 
4<jc.  The  second  hand  case  with  fillers 
probably  cost  20c.  The  shipper  saved 
20c  but  lost  4c  per  dozen  on  30  dozen 
eggs  or  $1.20.  His  net  loss  by  using 
the  old  package  was  $1.00  per  case. 


Laying  and  Brooder  Houses 

“Could  you  kindly  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  building  a  brooder  house 
and  hen  house?  Would  like  to  make  one 
to  accomodate  about  500  hens.  About 
what  size  should  it  be?  Is  it  advisable  to 
use  cement  for  the  floor  of  each?  Have 
heard  that  cement  floor  in  chicken  house 
is  not  good;  others  say  it  is  all  right. 
Also  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
windows  is  the  pest  and  also  what  kind 
of  roofing  is  best.” — J.  P.,  N.  Y. 

A  POULTRY  house  20  feet  deep  and 
90  feet  long  will  make  four  pens 
20x20  feet  holding  125  hens  each,  and 
allow  for  a  10  foot  feed  room.  This 
will  nicely  accommodate  your  500  hens. 
We  suggest  a  shed-roof  and  concrete 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Cloverdale  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  for  19  years.  Only  240-egg 
bred  males  used  in  large  matings  for  seven  years, 
higher  records  in  single  pedigree  matings.  Ideal  egg 
breeding.  Hatching  eggs,  chicks  and  6-8  weeks  pul¬ 
lets.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.F.D.  I,  Cortland,  N  ,Y. 


PORTER’S  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Daring 
Past  11  years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are 
consistent  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


v  FARMS  ’ 


I  k 


323  CHALK-WHITE  2.2  OUNCE  EGGS 

Laid  by  our  high  R.O.P.  millet.  In  our  Certified  flocks  the  average  pedigree  of 
the  cockerels  used  is  262.6  eggs.  Every  cockerel  used  has  pedigree  of  225  eggs  or 
better.  NO  wonder  Rogers  Chicks  mean  high  production!  Prices  on  request. 

Ask  for  our  1930  circular  telling  of  our  hookup  with  one  of 
the  famous  Pacific  Coast  breeders. 

C.  A*  Rogers  [White  Leghorns  ]  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


CROCKETTS 

“Bred-To-Lay”  Chicks 

From  high  grade,  blood-tested  breed¬ 
ers.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  backed  by 
years  of  rigid  culling,  trapnesting  and 
breeding  for  large  egg-production. 
Disease-resistance,  vigor,  vitality  all 
helped  by  56  acres  of  rolling,  open 
range. 

Send  for  new  catalog  describing  our 
Certified ,  R.O.P.,  and  other  matings. 

Crocketts  Poultry  Farm 

H.  H.  Howland,  Sterling  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


HORBEX-  BARRON  STRATH  /YWtmiD  tt  HORXOC.  Hn.TdH.NY 


k?«tydef  Por\otrxxe  /\y  ProdycfiOR 


LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 


from  Disease-free  Pedigreed,  Certi¬ 
fied,  Supervised  and  Contest  R.O.P. 
Leghorns.  304-306-Egg  Blood  lines. 
Trap-nest  and  Egg  Contest  Records. 
Free  Catalog 

W.  H.  HORREX,  HILTON,  N.  Y. 


CRANDALL’S  “SQUARE  DEAL”  CHICKS  s£=l3!b 

during  N.  Y.  S.  Certified  birds  and  trap  nested,  pedigreed  stock.  Sturdy,  strong,  livable  chicks 
will  give  you  a  “square  deal”  as  fast  growing  ...  .  CDAMnATI  IT „ J „  1 1  fu 
broilers  or  early  layers.  Send  for  folder  today.  »V .  A.  LKAltUALL,  ixenaa  I 1,  lx. 


“BUY  BREEDERS  BETTER  BRED  CHICKS.” 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


ti if  PINE  TREE  CHICKS  If# 


DEPENDABLE  CHICKS  AND  SQUARE  DEAL 

You  can  trust  America's  pioneer  hatchery  to  send  you  really  dependable  stock.  Many  have  dealt  with 
us  for  ten.  twenty  and  even  thirty  years.  We  must  treat  folks  right  or  they  wouldn't  keep  coming  back. 
Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  April  1st 


UTILITY 

QUALITY 

50 

I0O 

500 

1,000 

s.  c. 

White 

Leghorns . 

. $  7.00 

$13.00 

$64.00 

$125.00 

Barred 

Rocks 

&  R.  1. 

Reds . 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

White 

Rocks 

.  9.75 

18.00 

87.50 

175.00 

Jersey 

Black 

Giants  . 

.  13.75 

26.00 

125.00 

245.00 

Mixed 

Chicks 

SPEGIAL 

MATINGS— 4c 

.  6.75 

per  chick  higher, 

11.00 

and  worth 

55.00 

it! 

105.00 

All  Chicks  prepaid — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed — Order  Today 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  SPECIAL  M  AT  I N  GS  collectT*  Iflay  “delivery84'^'  e*Pre8S 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs,  Cats 9  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-0  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


in  a  lew  minui.es  you  can  uiaao  a, 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  hut  a  pair  or 
ordinary  shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater, 

cost  only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks.  _ 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater  holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 
Burns  1 0  Days  Without  Attention, 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the 
best  brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please 
give  your  dealer’s  name,  bend  for  my  free  Booklet 
y Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  327-K,  ELM1RA.N.Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


(354)  16 
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[WENE 


BLOOD- 

TESTED 


CHICKS) 


WHEN  YOUR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY — or  your  broilers  and  roasters  are  marketed,  the  few 
extra  cents  you  paid  for  quality  baby  chicks  will  be  made  up  several  times.  Saving  a  few  cents  on 
the  chicks  you  buy  In  the  Spring  and  losing  many  dollars  later  on.  Is  poor  economy. 

Wene  Chicks  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh  will  pay  you  a  handsome  profit.  They  have 
been  profit  makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 

PRICES  FOR  DELIVERY  BEGINNING  APRIL  7th 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Select  Matings  . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  200  Egg  Matings 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg  Matings 
Wyan- Rock  Select  Matings  .  . 

Bram-Rock  Super  Matings  .... 

White  Rock  Select  Matings  . 

White  Wyandotte  Super  Matings  . 

Barred  Rock  Select  Matings  .  .  . 

Barred  Rock  Super  Matings  .  .  , 

R.I.  Reds  Select  Matings  .... 

R.  I.  Reds  Super  Matings  .... 


25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

.  $5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

$70.00 

$170.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

6.25 

12.00 

23.00 

88.00 

210.00 

.  4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

66.00 

160.00 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

.  6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

.  6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

.  5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

.  5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

Mall  Your  Order 

Today! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  D. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds. 
They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pallets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
onr  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  nor 
unusual,  look  at  the  low  prices — 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed — you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  . — 

Barred  &  White  Box;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas  . . . .  8.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Buff  Minorcas  . 8.50 

Inapt.  Barron  W.  leghorns:  Wh.  Minorcas  . . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed  $9  per  100.  V 
C.  0.  0.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  "MARVEL”  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer, 
our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  hook  you’ll  be  glad  to  keep. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

...  $7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

.  8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

.  9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

1 60.00 

Pekin 

Ducklings 

25c  each. 

Get 


NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


P&e/ifj&iAl.  CfucfoA-  COD 


Send  $1.00  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  .carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel.  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  Live  Arrival. 
Postpaid.  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . . . . . . .  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

8.C.  &  R.C.  Reds.  Wh.  &  S.L.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps. — . . . ,.  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  &.  Buff  Rocks . . . . . i . .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  mixed  $11.00  per  100.  Assorted  10c.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you. 

Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  199,  Leipsic,  O. 


FAMOUS 

S.C.W.  Leghorns.  We  have  imported  fine  Barron  Birds  with  Pedigrees  "of  2:85  to  314  direct 
from  England.  All  of  our  flocks  are  hardy  free  range  birds  and  produce  fine  healthy  chicks 
that  will  become  a  profitable  investment  to  you.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  chicks  from 
Pure  Bred  Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes. 

FREE  CATALOG  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  gives  full  details  and  low  prices  of  our  fine 
Pure  Bred  chicks.  Write  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER, _ BOX  40, _ ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

100% 

R.  f 

S.  C 
Bd. 

Heai 

Light 

All  froL.  -  — 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 

BOX  A.  McA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


Arrival 

Guaranteed  50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  Buff  Leghorns . . $6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

Buff  &  Wh.  Leghorns  ...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

Rocks  and 

Reds . . .  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

y  Mixed 

.  .  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

100 

Mixed 

. .  5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

All  from 

free  range  flocks. 

Circular 

free. 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _ $14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red  _ 

Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


_$14  per  100 
_$11  per  100 
.  $  9  per  100 
500  lots  V2C  less;  1000  lots  le  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mottled 
Anconas.  20.000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro- 
during,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


No  Bluff  Chicks 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  10 %  hooks  order. 
English  and  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns - $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks - -  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less.  1000  lots  $10.00  less.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Postage  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM, 

N.  J.  Amig,  Prop.  Star  Route  Box  No.  4,  Richfield,  P«- 


BABY  12S"^a*r^p.  CHIX 

J  „  25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . . . . -...$4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns....  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Heavy  Mix  - -  3.50  5.50  .  10.00 

Light  Mix  -  2.75  5.00  9.00 

On  500  lots  </2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
ebicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  21,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 412.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mix. _ $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix . $12.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  ail  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2,  McAlistervifie,  Pa. 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 

.  Per  100 

English  White  Leghorns  . $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  . 12.00 

Anconas  - 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  . . 13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp .  14.00 

Light  Mixed  -  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11.50 

Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1,000 


CHICKS' 


iTancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $11.00,  100;  S.  C. 

’Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $13.00,  100;  Mixed  $10,  100;  My  chix  are  from 
the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range  flocks.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

JmnU  Poultry  Farm,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa-  IAC0B  NIEMOND.  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 
floor.  A  concrete  floor  is  ideal  if  it  is 
correctly  laid  so  as  to  prevent  moisture 
coming  through  from  below. 

The  type  of  windows  to  be  used  will 
depend  upon  whether  you  choose  to 
use  the  open-front  method  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  or  to  install  a  commercial  system 
using  intake  and  outlet  flues.  With 
the  former  you  will  want  an  opening 
about  3x6  feet  in  the  front  of  each 
20ft.  section  and  in  addition  2  ordinary 
double-sash  windows  of  glass  or  glass- 
substitute.  The  open  space  to  be  fitted 
with  a  sliding  muslin  curtain  on  a 
frame,  making  it  possible  to  adjust  the 
size  of  the  opening  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  With  the  commercial  system 
you  would  use  only  glass  or  glass-sub¬ 
stitute  for  windows.  Use  a  high  grade 
of  roll  roofing  and  be  sure  to  lap  the 
strips  enough  when  you  lay  it. 

If  you  build  your  laying  house  early 
enough  this  spring  you  can  use  one  of 
the  pens  to  brood  your  chicks,  and  not 
have  to  build  brooder  houses  until 
next  year.  When  you  build  the  brooder 
houses  make  them  as  large  as  you  can 
and  still  be  able  to  move  them.  If 
your  land  is  all  level  you  could  make 
them  10x14  feet.  Ordinarily  10x12  is 
large  enough.  These  will,  of  course, 
have  board  floors.  Make  windows  of 
glass  or  glass  substitute. 

We  are  asking  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  to  mail  you 
their  bulletin  giving  plans  and  des¬ 
criptions  of  both  laying  and  brooder 
houses. —  L.  E.  Weaver. 


Veterinary  College  Will 
Examine  Sick  Hens 

I  am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  ails  my  pullets.  There  have  been 
several  lately  that  seemed  to  be  lazy  or 
droopy  and  as  soon  as  one  gets  that  way 
I  immediately  remove  her  from  the  flock, 
but  as  they  seemed  to  get  no  better  T 
killed  one  and  examined  her. 

The  full  length  of  the  intestines  were 
covered  with  bunches  ranging  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  egg.  Upon 
opening  the  bunches  the  small  ones  were 
hard  and  black  in  the  center.  The  next 
larger  ones  were  filled  with  a  cheesy 
substance  and  the  largest  ones  were  hol¬ 
low  and  contained  nothing  but  an  awful 
smelling  gas. 

These  bunches  seemed  to  grow  on  the 
outside  of  the  intestines  and  didn’t  hinder 
the  passage  of  anything  through  the  in¬ 
testines  at  all.  My  pullets  are  about  five 
months  old  and  some  of  them  are  laying. 
I  keep  a  standard  laying  mash  before 
them  all  of  the  time,  feed  them  hot  bran 
mash  every  morning  and  for  scratch  grain 
I  feed  cracked  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
buckwheat  mixed.  They  have  fresh  water 
and  oyster  shells  all  the  time. — L.G.  McL., 
New  York. 

I  AM  afraid  you  have  me  stopped.  I 
do  not  recall  having  ever  seen  any 
such  condition  as  you  describe  in  any 
of  the  many  birds  I  have  examined.  I 
have  a  notion  that  no  one  short  of  a 
veterinarian  with  laboratory  equipment 
can  tell  just  what  the  trouble  is.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  that  not  all  are  af¬ 
fected  as  the  one  you  examined.  My 
suggestion  is  that  you  open  two  or 
three  more  and  if  you  find  the  same 
condition  in  all  of  them  box  up  three 
or  four  of  the  ailing  ones  before  they 
die  and  send  them  by  Express  prepaid 
to  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Write  a  letter  like 
you  sent  us  and  tack  it  to  the  outside 
of  the  crate.  Or  if  you  have  a  local 
veterinarian  who  has  a  laboratory  and 
cares  to  handle  poultry  cases  you 
might  better  take  them  direct  to  him. 

In  the  meantime  you  are  doing  ex¬ 
actly  right  in  removing  all  birds  from 
the  flock  as  soon  as  you  discover  them. 
It  would  probably  be  a  wise  precaution 
to  put  a  disinfectant  in  the  drinking 
water  to  help  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
trouble.  For  this  purpose  use  a  hypoch¬ 
lorite  disinfectant  such  as  B.  K.  or 
Sterilac,  or  permanganate  of  potash 
crystals  sufficient  to  color  the  water  a 
rich  wine  color. — L  E.  Weaver. 


Mr.  Chick  Raiser: 

Small  profits  are  usually  caused  by  dead  chicks,  slea 
uneven  growth,  undersize  stock  and  low  egg  production 
of  small  size  eggs.  Have  you  ever  had  this  trouble* 
You  can  avoid  this  trouble  and  make  bigger  profits  with 
Franklin  Chicks.  They  are  large  size  uniform  high 
vitality  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength,  bred  for  quick 
even  growth.  95%  livable  under  favorable  brooding  con¬ 
ditions.  We  specialize  in  High  Egg  Producing  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  large  type  rugged  stock- 
quick  maturing — heavy  winter  layers  of  large  size  eggs 
Write  at  once  for  free  book  and  get  the  facts  about 
Franklin  Chicks  with  20  years  successful  breeding  and 
hatching  experience  back  of  them,  the  kind  that  are 
sure  to  bring  you  a  good  profit. 

FRANKLIN  HATCHERY  CO.,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  ioo  soo  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. - $12  $57.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leg _  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _ 9  42.50  80 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size.,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Pure  Bred.  Every  chick  selected.  May  hatched.  White. 
Brown.  Buff.  Black  Leghorns.  $12.00  per  100.  Rocks, 
Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas.  $14.  Orpingtons.  Wyandotts, 
$16.  April  $2.  more.  June  and  July  $2.  less.  Sent  C.O.D. 
Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyek.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes  _ 7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  .  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusivelv  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM.  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg .  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas...  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers _  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penn*. 


Its 


From  finest  Production- 
Bred,  Blood-Tested,  Disease 
Free  stock  available. 

White  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  . 

Learn  about  our  Guarantee  to  Live 
Send  today  for  free  catalog. 
Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Ransonmlle.H.l- 


AKE  NOTICE  iso.ooo  chicks  for 

1%  live  arrival  guaranteed  March  &  April  Delivery 

!.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  W 

mcred  &  Barron  Str . $3.50  $6.25  $  2.00  $57.50  $10 

-red  Rocks  &  Reds .  4.00  7.25  4.00  67.50  130 

,-cr  Led.  Wyandottes....  4.50  8.50  6.00  75.00 

tvv  Mixed....... _  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

h7  Mixed  '--.. . 2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

-  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

E  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pensi- 

KICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
0  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorca*  14c.  IW«“ 
and  10c  each.  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May- 
o  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks, 
h  year.  Catalogue  free. 

e  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool-!1*' 

OS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

pment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid 
.alogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R-  2* 


A  nr  1 FKH0RN  tayY  °CirtSiag,<free.  A fjj  a*P" 
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5  Lb.  Leghorns 


The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _ $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds - 14.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ - _  11.00 

Light  Mixed. _ _ 9.00 

i£c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HK^hTcHiCKS 


& 

■ft***? 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144.000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Min- 
orcaa.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


Chicks 


100% 

I.  I  V  E 

*  ARRIVAL 

_  Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  In¬ 
spected  free  range  flocks.  100  100 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns. _ $12.00  Barred  Rocks . $14.00 

S.  C.  Reds _ _  15.00  Assorted  Chicks—  9.00 

[;2 c  less  in  500  Lots.  Ic  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

The  Valley  Hatchery,  r1£h’fieBl°dX  pa. 


Day-Old  Chicks 

_ ALSO  __ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 
Keystone  Hatchery, 


BOX  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
UUUVJ  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  & 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Acme  Better  Quality 

BABY  CHICKS 

Certified  W.  Leghorns,  B. Rocks,  R.I. Reds 

Order  your  Spring  Chicks  now. 
Acme  Quality  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  you  can  buy.  Strong,  big¬ 
boned  and  healthy.  Catalog  Free. 

Attractive  prices  to  large  buyers. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM 
>— Dept.  A  Denton,  Md. 

"■-*  Member  Inter’l  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns....$4.00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1  10.00 


Barred  Rocks _ 

S-  C.  Reds . 

Buff  Orpingtons... 

White  Rocks . . 4.75 

heavy  Mixed . . .  4.00 


4  25 
4.25 
4.75 


7.50 

7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

6.50 


14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 


67.50 

67.50 

77.50 

77.50 

57.50 


130.00 

130.00 


-  . . — .  .  .  110.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


bloodtested  trapnested 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs.  Write  for  circular. 

BACHELIER  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


HILLPOT  CHICK  BOOK 

Containing’  house  plans,  feed  schedules,  rearing  chart, 
breed  qualifications,  colored  pictures — a  wealth  of  valuable 
information  for  poultrymen.  Tells  about  the  famous 
Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  Breeds  and  how  others,  many  without 
previous  experience,  are  making  big  incomes  with  them. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 


LegHorns-Reds  -  Ro  cks-Wy  a  ndottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 
All  breeders  are  blood  tested  under  State  supervision 

That  means  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “From  103  chicks  I  raised 
98  to  maturity.”  We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders. 
Over  100  acres  in  this  farm.  Our  pen  in  the  Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very 
nicely.  Hatches  every  week 

in  the  year.  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Neu)  circular  with  prices  is  free.  Box  59  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


EIGENRAUCH  FARM 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

10O%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  shipment.  Every 
chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laud  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLD  OUT  ON  MARCH  CHICKS 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  April  and 
May  delivery,  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  50,  RED  BANK,  N.  J.i 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  \ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,  v 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
,  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
r  9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  44 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  T.^’7/ 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

'  ffjggSHftv  Full  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 

50  100  500  1000 

MHL9  1  American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns -  $  6.50  $12.75  $60.00  $118.00 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  - - -  7.00  13.50  65.00  128.00 

|  Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas-Barred  Rocks -  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  _ _ _  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas _  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians  .  11.25  22.00  105.00  200.00 

Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG — It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CH ICKS-BREED  ERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 

(AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

EB2583E39 


KERR’S 

CHICKS 


A  Kerr  R.  I.  Red  laid  300  eggs 
in  the  Georgia  Contest  last  year. 
A  sister  laid  240  in  another  con¬ 
test.  The  blood  these  birds  carry 
permeates  our  special  matings 
Rhode  Island  Red  breeding 
flocks. 

A  single  egg  will  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  between  a  Kerr 
Chick  and  a  chick  with  an  un¬ 
known  ancestry.  40,000  of  our 
breeding  birds  tested  for  B.W.D. 

Buy  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks, 
that  represent  years  of  con¬ 
structive  breeding  for  heavy 
production  of  quality  eggs. 


Write  for 
chick  books 
and  prices. 
Sent  free 
upon  re¬ 
quest. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  In«. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J* 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

A 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 


Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . . 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns - 

Anconas  . . . — 

Barred  Rocks . . 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks - 

SC  and  RC  Reds . . 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.50 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . —  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  ... .  7.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  . 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv.,Cleveland,0. 


50 

100 

500 

..$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

..  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

...  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

purebred  stock 

from 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOR 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns.. 

Barred  and  White  Rooks . 

Blk.Minorcas.S.C.  &  R.C.  Red 
Wh.Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons —  3.00 
Stiver  and’ Columbian  Wyan. 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . 

Assorted,  9c.  Assorted  Heavy,  10c. 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  TIFFIN,  O. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

.$2.75 

$5.50 

$11 

$52.50 

.  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

i  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

.  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

.  3  25 

6.50 

13 

62.50 

3.50 

7.00 

14 

Schwe^lersMy^S 


HPHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns* 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  I2c  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
'Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chide  Book* 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  K.  Y? 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 


toon 


BIG  HATCHES  MAY  5-I2-I9-2G.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $5.75  $11  $53  $100 

Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . . .  6.50  12  58  110 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . - — .  8.00  15  70 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$20  per  100 ;  $10.50  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

i/2  c  less  on  500 ;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S  C  White  Leghorns . . . $6.25  $12.00  $5/. 50  $110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . .  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed . . . . .  5.00  9.00  45.00  85.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

P1NECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop..  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set—  all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable 

Nunda  Poultry  F arm“e;kHH^n^'rN0pY 
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Women  From  Forty-two  Countries  Gather  at  Vienna 

No  Matter  from  What  Country  They  Come ,  Rural  Women  Have  Many  Interests  in  Common 


THE  coming  conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Women  at 
Vienna  in  late  June  will  draw  together 
women  from  42  countries  the  world 
over.  The  avowed  purpose  of  this  In¬ 
ternational  Council  is:  to  learn  what 
is  being  done  by  the  rural  women  of 
other  countries  in  an  organized  way; 
to  relate  themselves  to  this  world  wide 
movement;  to  study  the  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  in  other  countries;  to  learn 
about  the  needs  of  other  rural  women, 
their  program  and  how  their  work  is 
financed;  and  to  learn  of  the  results 


APRdN  No.  C2338  is  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  designs  we  have  ever  originated. 
It  comes  plain  stamped  on  colored  Lora 
cloth.  Can  be  ordered  in  coral,  green, 
maize ,  blue  or  lavender.  Price  of  this 
apron  postpaid  to  any  address  is  50c.  Fast 
color  embroidery  floss  for  completely 
finishing  same  is  20c  extra.  Order  from 
Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


of  the  work,  the  reactions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  it,  and  the  attitude  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  various  governments  in 
relation  to  the  movements. 

Since  American  rural  women  were 
represented  at  the  Council’s  meeting 
last  year  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  A.' 
E.  Brigden  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Powell,  bpth 
past-presidents  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  it  is  well 
to  find  out  what  are  some  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  interest  discussed  at 
these  meetings.  It  is  amazing  to  see 
how  many  subjects  are  of  equal  inter¬ 
est  to  women,  no  matter  where  they 
live. 

This  year,  Mrs.  Brigden,  acting  as 
a  member  .of  the  Liaison  Committee 
of  the  Council  and  Mrs.  Edward  Young, 
representing  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Home  Bureaus  will  attend 
the  Council's  meeting.  In  addition,  Mrs. 
Brigden  is  leading  a  party  of  women 
on  a  tour  of  other  European  countries. 
This  tour  is  arranged  so  that  the  party 
may  have  actual  contact  with  the  rural 
sections  of  many  of  the  countries  visit¬ 
ed.  Paris,  Munich,  Oberammergau, 
Vienna,  Budapest,  Prague,  Berlin,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  London,  Liverpool  and  rural 
sections  of  England  and  Wales  appear 
on  the  itinerary. 

The  following  summary  of  rural 
women’s  organizations  was  submitted 
by  Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Feint  and  gives 
some  of  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  country  women  everywhere. 

Starting  with  New  York’s  present 
membership  in  the  Home  Bureau  26- 
-467,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  let 
us  look  at  the  size  of  the  movement 
among  rural  women  in  some  of  the 
r£hsr  countries. 

In  Belgium  the  “Cercles  de  Fermi- 
eres”  originated  in  1906.  By  1928  there 
were  947  centres  in  existence,  with  a 
total  membership  of  97,883. 

In  Canada  and  Great  Britain  the 


membership  sweeps  in  almost  every 
group,  on  every  rural  road  and  cross 
road.  In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Brigden, 
“One  can  have  no  idea  of  the  great 
benefit  the  movement  has  been.  It  has 
almost  meant  the  keeping  of  the  sanity 
of  many  of  the  women  of  the  prairie 
districts.  The  Canadian  women  have  a 
national  organization  called  the  “Fed¬ 
erated  Women’s  Institutes  of  Canada, 
which  meets  biennially.  Its  first  presi¬ 
dent  was  the  first  woman  judge  of 
Canada,  Mrs.  Emily  Murphy.  She  is 
said  to  have  given  it  the  breath  of  life 
with  her  organizing  powers,  her  enthus¬ 
iasm,  her  delightful  oratory.  She  has 
been  followed  by  other  notable  women. 

“Like  our  Federation,  it  aims  to  be 
a  clearing  house  for  all  the  Provincial 
Federations,  to  co-ordinate  their  work, 
to  initiate  educational  and  economical 
activities  of  a  national  character.” 

Scotland  has  175  Institutes  and  40,- 
000  members.  Australian  provinces 
have  more  than  26,000  members,  in 
520  branches.  Little  Denmark  has  7,- 
000  members  in  68  centers.  Estonia  has 
a  considerable  membership  in  100  cen¬ 
ters. 

Finland  has  two  great  groups  of 
farm  women,  divided  as  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  spoken.  (The  language  of  the 
international  conference,  its  reports 
and  discussions,  was  English,  in  all  but 
two  cases  where  interpreters  were 
necessary.  In  Finland  the  movement 
worked  for  25  years  with  two  official 
languages.  In  1924  the  Martha  Union 
divided  into  two  societies:  the  Finnish 
Martha  Union,  with  27,150  memb_x-s,  in 
379  societies  and  14  districts;  and  the 
Swedish  Martha  Union,  with  15,450 
members,  in  342  centres.  One  of  these 
societies  is  50  years  old,  or  as  old  as 
our  Grange,  or  our  oldest  women’s 
organizations. 

France  has  two  million  rural  women 
enrolled.  These  societies  are  primarily 
religious  bodies,  but  time  is  given  on 
their  program  to  the  consideration  of 
professional  topics  along  agricultural 
and  home  economics  lines.  Germany 
has  also  a  huge  membership,  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
farmers,  who  constitute  a  third  of  the 
population. 

The  work  in  India  is  too  varied  to 
summarize  in  the  short  space  of  this 
article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1913 
Women’s  Institutes  were  organized,  as 
one  form  of  the  many  services  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  leaders  in  1921  visited 
England  and  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  similar  organizations  existed  in 
that  country  and  Canada!  In  New  Zea¬ 
land  there  are  50  branches  in  three 
Federations,  and  women  often  travel 
50  to  100  miles  to  attend  a  meeting! 
Norway  has  20,000  members.  They 
were  organized  in  1889,  and  Federated 
in  1915,  with  160  associations.  And  so 
on,  the  history  covering  many  other 
countries,  and  showing  startling  simi¬ 
larities  to  the  problems  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  rural  women  of  our  own 
country. 

In  very  few  countries  does  the 
government  give  any  financial  aid.  For 
that  reason  the  reports  of  our  delegates 
were  of  especial  interest  to  the  con¬ 
ference.  Mrs.  Brigden  had  been  asked 
to  prepare  the  only  formal  paper  that 
was  read  before  the  conference,  on  the 
subject,  “Extension  Work  in  the  United 
States”,  as  this  government’s  fostering 
of  such  work  holds  special  interest  at 
this  time  for  the  women  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Mrs.  Brigden  modestly  confined 
her  discussion  to  the  work  in  New 
York  State  as  being  that  with  which 
she  is  most  familiar.  Mrs.  Powell  made 
the  report  for  the  New  York  state  or¬ 
ganization,  as  there  is  as  yet  no  nation¬ 
al  organization  of  the  movement  in 
this  country. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  in  the 
farming  occupation  the  woman  of  the 
farm  is  never  dissociated  from  the 
business  of  farming,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  in  most  other  countries  the  farm 
woman  takes  a  more  active  part  in  the 
business  than  is  the  case  here,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  farm  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  of  other  lands  includes  the  pro¬ 
fessional  side  of  agriculture  in  greater 


proportion  than  in  this  country.  Poul¬ 
try,  milk  production,  butter  making, 
wheat  competitions,  horticulture,  vege¬ 
table  growing,  are  subjects  included. 
Nutrition,  particularly  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the 
diet,  is  a  subject  that  is  coming  into 
prominence. 

Home  crafts  receive  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  the  standardization  and 
selling  of  the  same.  Instruction  in  these 
subjects  has  done  much  towards  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  the  home  makers 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
homes.  Rug  making,  leather  work, 
weaving,  the  making  of  dolls,  are  some 
of  the  crafts  taught.  In  Finland  last 
year  the  Martha  Unions  earned  two 
million  marks  by  the  making  of  dolls. 

Health  work,  along  disease  preven¬ 
tion  lines,  occupies  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion.  Maternity  hospitals,  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  rural  nurses,  seaside  hostels 
where  tired  farm  women  may  go  for 
rest  and  recreation,  are  frequent  phases 
of  this  subject.  In  Scotland  dramatic 
art,  choir  singing,  folk  dancing,  courses 
in  home  crafts,  are  happy  phases  of 
the  work.  In  practically  all  countries 
the  social  side  of  the  work  is  given  at¬ 
tention  at  every  meeting,  this  being  one 
of  the  big  needs  of  rural  women  the 
world  over,  it  seems.  Community  sing¬ 
ing  is  a  favorite  diversion. 

Educational  activities  are  strong 
features  of  the  work,  while  charitable 
and  spiritual  purposes  are  not  neglect¬ 
ed.  In  the  winter  months  citizenship 
studies  are  engaged  in. 

The  one  most  noticeable  feeling  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  delegates  from  every 
country,  according  to  the  delegates 
from  The  New  York  body,  is  the  fear 
of  war.  “They  have  lived  with  war  as 
we  have  not”,  says  Mrs.  Brigden,  “and, 
while  there  was  not  a  word  of  criti¬ 


cism  of  any  country  there  was  a  stronz 
belief  that  every  effort  possible  must 
be  made  to  prevent  another  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  the 
organization  responsible  for  assembl¬ 
ing  these  facts  concerning  the  work  of 
rural  women  the  world  over,  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1888 
by  such  more  than  nationally  famous 
women  as  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
Frances  Willard,  Lucy  Stone,  Susan  b! 
Anthony,  Miss  Livermore,  and  others 
Its  objectives  included  the  providing  of 
an  opportunity  for  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  confer  upon  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  the  community,  the 
family  and  the  individual,  and  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule 
to  society,  custom  and  law.  It  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  developing  that  in¬ 
ternational  spirit  which  is  needed  in  the 
world’s  councils  of  today;  so  much  so 
that  Stanley  Baldwin,  England’s  pre¬ 
mier,  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the 
delegates,  referred  to  the  organization 
as  the  “Mother  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.” 


Tested  Recipes 

Soft  Chocolate  Cookies 

1  cup  brown  sugar,  2  tablespoons  co¬ 
coa  2  eggs,  1  cup  sweet  cream,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  1  cup  nuts  or  cocoanut, 
1  teaspoon  soda,  2  teaspoons  cream  of 
tartar,  %  teaspoon  salt,  2  cups  flour. 
Drop  from  spoon.  Bake  in  quick  oven. 
MRS.  H.  G.,  N.  Y. 

This  makes  a  very  mildly  flavored, 
mixture.  If  you.  like  the  strong  choco¬ 
late  or  cocoa  flavor  increase  the 
amount  according  to  your  taste. 


Spring  Styles  For  Mother  and  Daughter 


Bloomer  dress  pattern  No. 
3410  is  charming  for  the  little 
girl  with  its  turnover  collar 
and  cunning  pointed  pockets 
that  join  trimming  bands  in 
contrasting  color.  Percale, 
gingham,  dimity,  pique  or 
shantung  would  be  just  right 
for  this  little  pattern  which 
cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  2%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  32-inch  contrasting  and  414 
yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 


•Dress  pattern  No.  3401  with 
its  jabot  frill  and  bows  is 
charming  for  the  all-purpose 
frock.  Black  flat  crepe  with  a 
touch  of  the  popular  pale 
pink  would  be  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  design  is  almost  un¬ 
iversally  becoming  and  would 
be  easy  for  the  home  dress 
maker  to  make.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  4 2  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  35-inch  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


Capelet  frock  No.  3387  is 
the  smartest  thing  for  the 
young  girl’s  “dress-up”  af¬ 
fairs.  It  offers  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  for  combining 
materials  and  colors  effec¬ 
tively.  Printed  dimity  with 
plain  organdie  collar,  flower¬ 
ed  crepe  de  chine  with  con¬ 
trasting  or  matching  plain 
color  would  be  lovely.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  27- 
inch  contrasting  for  collar 
and  i/4  yard  of  39-inch  con¬ 
trasting  for  belt  and  bow. 
Price  13c. 


3401 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  spring  fashion 
catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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£  Patchwork  Pillow  T ops 

The  Scrap  hag  May  Yield  What  is  Needed 


PO  URING  the  holidays,  I  noticed  in 
\Jthe  shops  several  pillow  tops  print¬ 
ed  in  old-fashioned  patchwork  designs. 
These  designs  were  to  be  outlined  in 
the  running  stitch  with  embroidery 
floss,  the  idea,  of  course,  being  to  bring 
out  the  design  more  distinctly  and  thus 
make  it  a  better  imitation  of  real 
patchwork.  I  immediately  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  patchwork  quilt  designs 
for  the  pillow  tops  I  had  intended  to 
make  as  gifts. 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  my  scrap  bag 
and  found  generous  remnants  of  silk, 
serge,  velvets  and  wash  dress  mater¬ 
ials.  As  patterns  I  chose  Dutchman’s 
Puzzle,  Dove  at  the  Window,  Tulip 
Quilt  design  and  Log  Cabin.  It  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  some  of  the  de¬ 
signs  so  as  to  make  the  block  large 
enough  for  the  ordinary  pillow  size. 
One  of  my  designs  which  I  worked  out 
in  tulip  design  was  especially  attrac¬ 
tive.  For  the  leaves,  I  used  bits  of 
green  velvet  and  the  flower  part  was 
of  pink  taffeta.^  The  whole  flower  was 
appliqued  to  a  background  of  black 
satine. 

Small  ruffles  all  the  way  round  or 
rosettes  sewed  on  diagonal  comers  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  attractiveness  of  such  pil¬ 
lows  as  were  made  from  a  source  of 
supply  of  larger  pieces. 

Unbleached  muslin  served  as  backs 
for  the  tops  made  from  washable  ma¬ 
terial  and  black  satine  for  those  made 
of  silk  and  worsted. 

Some  of  the  pillows  were  given  to 
college  girl  friends  and  others  to 
young  home  makers.  The  recipients . 
were  delighted  with  their  pillows  of 
unique  design. — P.  M.  W.,  N.  Y. 


Betty  Letters 

Dear  Betty: — 

I  am  the  mother  of  a  little  girl  aged 

11  years  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  you 
and  has  followed  your  cooking  recipes 
right  through.  She  has  asked  me  to 
write  to  you  for  a  reward  button  which 
she  is  going  to  be  very  proud  to  wear 
and  now  hopes  to  accomplish  the  next 

12  lessons  and  so  get  a  certificate.  I 
chink  your  recipes  are  very  nice  and 
most  economical  and  you  are  certainly 
helping  a  lot  of  little  countrygirls  to 
take  an  interest  in  housekeeping.  In 
years  to  come  they  will  always  think 
of  Betty.  Wishing  you  every  success, 
I  am 

MRS.  M.  R. 

If  you,  Little  Cook,  have  finished  all 
the  recipes  in  the  first  twelve  lessons 


for  little  cooks,  get  your  mother  to 
send  us  a  note  saying  that  you  have 
done  so.  Then  you  will  be  sent  a  first 
year  award  button  with  Betty’s  picture 
on  it.  This  is  an  achievement  button 
and  means  that  a  little  Cook  has  done 
quite  a  bit  of  cooking  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Address  Betty,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Write  the  same  address  for  a 

Scrapbook  for  pasting  in  the  recipes. 
It  contains  eleven  lessons  already 

printed  in  it.  Send  25  cents  for  the 
scrapbook.  The  Award  button  is  free 
to  those  completing  the  first  twelve 
lessons. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty: 

I  am  the  mother  of  two  little  girls 
that  have  been  trying  your  recipes  in 
the  American  Agriculturist.  They 

watch  for  the  paper  every  week,  and 
are  more  eager  to  receive  it  when  they 
know  Betty  will  be  in.  They  surely  en¬ 
joy  themselves  and  do  wonderfully  and 
always  tried  them  until  they  had  a 
satisfactory  result.  They  both  have 
done  fine  and  am  sure  they  will,  try 
the  next  twelve  lessons.  They  both  bre 
looking  forward  to  their  rewards. 

Mrs.  A.  VH,  N.  Y. 


Stove  Cleaning  Made  Easy 

STOVE-cleaning  has  always  been  my 
bugbear,  and  though  my  motto  is, 
“Do  it  now”,  I  must  confess  I  have  of¬ 
ten  disobeyed  it  in  the  matter  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  stove  shining.  I  love  to  see  a 
shining  stove,  but  how  I  hate  to  black- 
lead  them!  So  I  tried  a  new  way  lately. 
I  had  a  saucer  of  wood-ashes  and  dip¬ 
ping  a  damp  cloth  in  them,  I  gradually 
rubbed  all  over  the  stove  when  the  fire 
was  very  low.  The  stains  on  the  nickel- 
work  disappeared  like  magic  and  the 
iron-work  was  much  improved.  It  was 
so  much  more  clean  and  pleasant  too, 
than  the  black-lead  method. 

Then  I  followed  advice  I  had  read 
(perhaps  in  the  A.  A.)  and  went  over 
the  stove  again  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
melted  paraffine  another  clean  job.  De¬ 
lighted  with  the  effect  produced  I  had 
to  call  in  Hubby,  “What  do  you  think 
of  the  stove  done  this  way?” 

“Oh,  grand,  grand”,  ^aid  he. 

“No  more  black-lead  for  me”,  was 
the  decision  I  pronounced  on  the  spot. 
MRS.  H.  D.  MCF.j  CANADA. 


Lettuce  or  other  salad  greens  may 
be  crisped  in  very  cold  water  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  vinegar  or  lemon. 


A  Charming  Nosegay  Quilt 


We  have  offered  many  quilt  patterns,  but  never  have  we  shown  a  gayer  one  than 
the  Nosegay  Quilt.  Cutting  patterns  and  wax  transfers  of  the  Nosegay  Quilt  are 

number  M595,  25  cents,  complete.  If  you  choose,  you  may 
carry  out  the  lacy  nosegay  effect  by  using  white  em¬ 
broidery  material. 

The  embroidery  or  lace  holder  for  the  nosegay  may 
be  made  in  several  ways.  On  the  original  quilt  an 
eyelet  embroidery  about  6  inches  wide  was  used. 
It  takes  3%  yards  for  the  quilt,  and  we  can 
furnish  this  at  25  cents  a  yard. 

For  a  full  size  quilt,  80  by  84  inches,  the 
following  material  is  required :  9  1/6 
yards  A.  B.  C.  percale,  number 
595A,  at  $3.20,  or  9  1/6  yards  of 
finest  sateen,  assorted  colors, 
number  M595B,  at  $5.50. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  HELPERS 


H  INSTEAD  OF  ONEGIN  EVERY  BAR] 

. < That's  why  -  ■"  ■  ■  -  ■ 


FELS-NAPTHA 
GETS  CLOTHES  CLEAN 
SO  QUICKLY 


THERE'S  no  mystery  about  it.  It’s  the 
extra  help  that  does  it.  The  'extra  help 
of  soap  and  naptha — two  cleaners  in¬ 
stead  of  one. 

Working  together,  those  busy  help¬ 
mates  wash  clothes  quickly  and  safely. 
They  loosen  dirt.  They  dissolve  it  and 
wash  it  away — thoroughly.  So  thoroughly 
that  when  your  clothes  come  off  the 
lines,  they’re  bound  to  be  fresh  and 
sweet  and  spotless. 

You’ll  find,  too,  that  this  extra  help 
does  away  with  hard  rubbing.  So  your 
hands  are  in  water  less,  which  is  one 
reason  Ahy  Fels-  Naptha  helps  keep 
them  nice. 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH 


Use  washing  machine  or  tub;  use  hot, 
lukewarm  or  even  cool  water;  soak  or 
boil  the  clothes  —  Fels -Naptha  will 
always  give  extra  help.  Try  it  for  easier 
household  cleaning,  too.  Get  a  few  bars 
at  your  grocer’s  today. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FREE — a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many 
women  who  chip  Fels  -  Naptha  into 
machine,  tub  or  basin  find  it  handier 
than  a  knife.  Use  it  and  Fels-Naptha 
to  make  fresh,  golden  soap  chips  (that 
contain  plenty  of  naptha!)  just  as  you 
need  them.  Sent  free  and  postpaid  on 
request.  Write  today.  Dept.  1-3-29, 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE, 

36  PAGES,  45  ILLUSTRATIONS,  179  VARIETIES. 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.00  postpaid. 

HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


I  nvolw  FLOWERS.  Evergreens,  Trees  make  houses 
LiUVCly  HOMES.  40  big  Gladiolus,  3  Dahlias,  4  Iris, 
1  Lily,  all  $1.  Low  price  list.  V.Stoneroad.Yaegertown.Pa. 


|  A  niHl  ITC  easy  to  grow,  will  give  you  great 
OL<rAl/l QLiVJ  J,  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  list. 

EMORY  N.  TILTON.  -  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


Unr.ov  guaranteed  LI c  uptodate  Varieties, 
noney  PURE.  walulas  Circular  Free  glv 
ing  Prices.  Edge  Water  Dahlia  Gardens,  R3,  Phelps, N.Y. 


50c  per  100  and^up.  Catalogue  free. 
Rockledge  Gardens,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Gladiolus. 


30  Big  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  |ri)0tw: 

1930  list  free.  GEORGE  FOWLER,  FRAN  KLIN,  N.  H. 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


HOME  SUPPLIES  -  Information  About  Them 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  itemq  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
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The  Indian  Drum  - - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Deed  In  Trust 

ER  little  gasoline-driven  car — de¬ 
licate  as  though  a  jeweler  had  made 
it — was  waiting  for  them  under  the 
canopy  beside  the  house,  when  they 
went  out.  She  delayed  a  moment  to 
ask  Alan  to  let  down  the  windows;  the 
sky  was  still  clear,  and  the  sunshine 
had  become  almost  warm,  though  the 
breeze  was  sharp  and  cold.  As  the  car 
rolled  down  the  drive,  and  he  turned 
for  a  long  look  past  her  toward  the 
lake,  she  watched  his  expression. 

“It’s  like  a  great  shuttle,  the  ice 
there,”  she  commented,  “  a  monster 
shuttle  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
long.  All  winter  it  moves  back  and 
forth  across  the  lake,  from  east  to 
west  and  from  west  to  east  as  the 
winds  change,  blocking  each  shore 
half  the  time  and  forcing  the  winter 
boats  to  fight  it  always.” 

“The  gulls  go  opposite  to  it,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  sticking  to  open  water.” 

“The  gulls?  That  depends  upon  the 
weather.  ‘Sea-gull,  sea-gull, she  quot¬ 
ed,  “  ‘sit  on  the  sand;  It’s  never  fair 
weather  when  you’re  on  the  land.’  ” 
Alan  started  a  little.  “What  was 
that?”  he  asked. 

“That  rhyme?  One  which  the  wives 
of  the  lake  men  teach  their  children. 
Did  you  remember  that  too?” 

“After  you  said  it.” 

“Can  you  remember  the  rest  of  it?** 
“  ‘Green  to  Green — Red  to  Red,’  ” 
Alan  repeated  to  himself.  “  ‘Green  to 
green’  and  then  something  about — how 
is  it,  ‘Back  her — back  and  stopper.’  ” 
“That’s  from  a  lake  rhyme  too,  but 
another  one!”  she  cried.  “And  that’s 
quite  a  good  one.  It’s  one  of  the  pilot 
rules  that  every  lake  person  knows. 
Some  skipper  and  wheelsman  set  them 
to  rhyme  years  ago,  and  the  lake  men 
teach  the  rhymes  to  their  children  so 
that  they’ll  never  go  wrong  with  a 
ship.  It  keeps  them  clearer  in  their 
heads  than  any  amount  of  government 
printing.  Uncle  Benny  used  to  say 
they’ve  saved  any  number  of  collisions. 
“Meeting  steamers  do  not  dread,”  she 
recited, 

“When  you  see  three  lights  ahead! 
Port  your  helm  and  show  your  red. 
For  passing  steamers  you  should  try 
To  keep  this  maxim  in  your  eye, 
Green  to  Green— or  Red  to  Red — * 
Perfect  safety — go  ahead. 

Both  in  safety  and  in  doubt, 

Always  keep  a  good  lookout; 

Should  there  be  no  room  to  turn, 

Stop  your  ship  and  go  astern.” 

“Now  we’re  coming  to  your  ‘back  and 
stopper’.  ” 

“If  to  starboard  Red  appear, 

’Tis  your  duty  to  keep  clear; 

Act  as  judgment  says  is  proper. 

Port  or  starboard — back  or  stop  her! 
But  when  on  your  port  is  seen 
A  steamer  with  a  light  of  Green, 
There’s  not  much  for  you  to  do — 

The  Green  light  must  look  out  for  you” 

She  had  driven  the  car  swiftly  on  the 
boulevard  to  the  turn  where  the  motor¬ 
way  makes  west  to  Rush  Street,  then 
It  turned  south  again  toward  the 
bridge.  As  they  reached  the  approach 
to  the  bridge  and  the  cars  congested 
there,  Constance  was  required  to  give 
all  her  attention  to  the  steering;  not 
until  they  were  crossing  the  bridge 
was  she  able  to  glance  at  her  com¬ 
panion’s  face. 

To  westward,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  summer  boats  were  laid  up,  their 
decks  covered  with  snow.  On  the  other 
side,  still  nearer  to  the  bridge,  were 
some  of  the  winter  vessels;  and,  while 
the  motor  wg,s  on  the  span,  the  bells 
began  ringing  the  alarm  to  clear  the 
bridge  so  it  could  turn  to  let  through 
a  great  steamer  just  in  from  the  lake, 
the  sun  glistening  on  the  ice  covering 


its  bows  and  sides  back  as  far  as  Alan 
could  see. 

Forward  of  the  big,  black,  red-bandr 
ed  funnel,  a  cloud  of  steam  bellowed 
up  and  floated  back,  followed  by  an¬ 
other,  and  two  deep,  reverberating 
blasts  rumbled  up  the  river  majesti¬ 
cally  imperiously.  The  shrill  little 
alarm  bells  on  the  bridge  jangled  more 
nervously  and  excitedly,  and  the  police¬ 
man  at  the  south  end  hastily  signalled 
the  motor  cars  from  the  city  to  stop, 
while  he  motioned  those  still  on  the 
bridge  to  scurry  off;  for  a  ship  desired 
to  pass. 

“Can  we  stop  and  see  it?”  Alan  ap¬ 
pealed,  as  Constance  ran  the  car  from 
the  bridge  just  before  it  began  to  turn. 

She  swung  the  car  to  the  side  of  the 


street  and  stopped;  as  he  gazed  back, 
he  was — she  knew — seeing  not  only 
his  first  great  ship  close  by,  but  having 
his  first  view  of  his  people — the  lake 
men  from  whom  now  he  knew  from 
the  feeling  he  had  found  within  him¬ 
self,  and  not  only  from  what  had  been 
told  him,  that  he  had  come. 

The  ship  was  sheathed  in  ice  from 
stem  to  stern;  tons  of  the  gleaming, 
crystal  metal  weighed  the  forecastle; 
the  rail  all  round  had  become  a  frozen 
bulwark;  the  boats  were  mere  hum¬ 
mocks  of  ice;  the  bridge  was  encased, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  pilot  house 
hung  down  giant  stalactites  which  an 
axeman  was  chopping  away.  Alan 
could  see  the  officers  on  the  bridge,  the 
wheelsman,  the  lookout;  he  could  see 
the  spurt  of  water  from  the  ship’s  side 
as  it  expelled  with  each  thrust  of  the 
pumps;  he  could  see  the  whirlpool 
about  the  screw,  as  slowly,  steadily, 
with  signals  clanging  clearly  some¬ 
where  below,  the  steamer  went  through 
the  draw.  From  up  the  ^iver  ahead  of 
it  came  the  jangling  of  bells  and  the 
blowing  of  alarm  whistles  as  the  other 
bridges  were  cleared  to  let  the  vessel 
through.  It  showed  its  stern  now;  Alan 
read  the  name  and  registry  aloud; 
“  ‘ Groton  of  Escanaba!’  Is  that  one  of 
yours,  Miss  Sherrill;  is  that  one  of 
yours  and  my — Mr.  Corvet’s?” 

She  shook  her  head,  sorry  that  she 
had  to  say  no.  “Shall  we  go  no  now?” 

The  bridge  was  swinging  shut  again; 
the  long  line  of  motor  cars,  which  had 
accumulated  from  the  boulevard  from 
the  city,  began  slowly  to  move.  Con¬ 
stance  turned  the  car  down  the  narrow 
street,  fronted  by  warehouses  which 
Alan  had  passed  the  morning  before, 
to  Michigan  Avenue,  with  the  park 
and  harbor  to  the  left.  When  she 
glanced  now  at  Alan,  she  saw  that  a 
reaction  of  depression  had  followed  ex¬ 
citement  at  seeing  the  steamer  pass 
close  by. 

Memory,  if  he  could  call  it  that,  had 
given  him  a  feeling  for  ships  and  for 
the  lake;  a  single  word— Miwaka — a 
childish  rhyme  and  story,  which  he 
might  have  heard  repeated  and  have 
asked  for  a  hundred  times  in  baby¬ 


hood.  But  these  recollections  were  only 
what  those  of  a  three-years’  child 
might  have  been.  Not  only  did  they 
refuse  to  connect  themselves  with  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  by  the  very  finality  of 
their  isolation,  they  warned  him  that 
the — -and  perhaps  a  few  more  vague 
memories  of  similar  sort — were  all  that 
recollection  ever  would  give  him.  He 
caught  himself  together  and  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  approaching  visit 
to  Sherrill — and  his  father’s  offices. 

Observing  the  towering  buildings  to 
his  right,  he  was  able  to  identify  some 
of  the  more  prominent  structures,  fa¬ 
miliar  from  photographs  of  the  city; 
Constance  drove  swiftly  a  few  blocks 
down  this  boulevard;  then,  with  a  sud¬ 
den,  “Here  we  are!”  she  shot  the  car 


to  the  curb  and  stopped.  She  led  Alan 
into  one  of  the  tallest  and  best-looking 
of  the  buildings,  where  they  took  an 
elevator  placarded  “Express”  to  the 
fifteenth  floor. 

On  several  of  the  doors  opening  up¬ 
on  the  wide  marble  hall  where  the  ele¬ 
vator  left  them,  Alan  saw  the  names, 
“Corvet,  Sherrill  and  Spearman.”  As 
they  passed,  without  entering,  one  of 
these  doors  which  stood  propped  open, 
and  he  looked  in,  he  got  his  first  real¬ 
ization  of  the  comparatively  small  land 
accommodations  which  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  upon  the  water  requires. 
What  he  saw  within  was  only  one 
large  room,  with  hardly  more  than  a 
dozen,  certainly  not  a  score  of  desks 
in  it;  nearly  all  the  desks  were  closed, 
and  there  were  not  more  than  three 
or  four  people  in  the  room,  and  these 
apparently  stenographers.  Doors  of 
several  smaller  offices,  opening  upon 
the  larger  room,  bore  names,  among 
which  he  saw  “Mr.  Corvet”  and  “Mr. 
Spearman.” 

“It  won’t  look  like  that  a  month 
from  now,”  Constance  said,  catching 
his  expression.  “Just  now,  you  know, 
the  straits  and  all  the  northern  lakes 
are  locked  fast  with  ice.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  going  on  now  except  the  winter 
traffic  on  Lake  Michigan  and,  to  a 
much  smaller  extent,  on  Ontario  and 
Erie;  we  have  an  interest  in  some  win¬ 
ter  boats,  but  we  don’t  operate  them 
from  here.  Next  month  we  will  be  busy 
fitting  out,  and  the  month  after  that 
all  the  ships  we  have  will  be  upon  the 
watfcr.” 

She  led  the  way  on  past  to  a  door 
farther  down  the  corridor,  which  bore 
merely  the  name,  “Lawrence  Sherrill”; 
evidently  Sherrill,  who  had  interests 
aside  from  the  shipping  business,  had 
offices  connected  with  but  not  actually 
a  part  of  the  offices  of  Corvet,  Sherrill, 
and  Spearman.  A  girl  was  on  guard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door;  she  re¬ 
cognized  Constance  Sherrill  at  once 
and,  saying  that  Mr.  Sherrill  had  been 
awaiting  Mr.  Conrad,  she  opened  an 
inner  door  and  led  Alan  into  a  large, 
many-windowed  room,  where  Sherrill 
was  sitting  alone  before  a  table-desk. 


He  arose,  a  moment  after  the  door 
opened,  and  spoke  a  word  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  had  followed  Alan  and  the 
girl  to  the  door,  but  who  had  halted 
there.  Constance  withdrew,  and  the 
girl  from  the  outer  office  also  went 
away,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
Sherrill  pulled  the  “visitor’s  chair” 
rather  close  to  his  desk  and  to  his  own 
big  leather  chair  before  asking  Alan 
to  seat  himself. 

“You  wanted  to  tell  me,  or  ask  me, 
something  last  night,  my  daughter 
has  told  me,”  Sherrill  said  cordially. 
“I’m  sorry  I  wasn’t  home  when  you 
came  back.” 

“I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sherrill,” 
Alan  said,  “about  those  facts  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Corvet  which  you  mentioned  to 
me  yesterday  but  did  not  explain.  You 
said  it  would  not  aid  me  to  know  them; 
but  I  found  certain  things  in  Mr.  Cor¬ 
vet’s  house  last  night  which  made  me 
want  to  know,  if  I  could,  everything 
you  could  tell  me.” 

Sherrill  opened  a  drawer  and  took 
out  a  large,  plain  envelope. 

“I  did  not  tell  you  about  these  yester¬ 
day,  Alan,”  he  said,  “not  only  because 
I  had  not  decided  how  to  act  in  regard 
to  these  matters,  but  because  I  had  not 
said  anything  to  Mr.  Spearman  about 
them  previously,  because  I  expected  to 
get  some  additional  information  from 
you.  After  seeing  you,  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  Spearman  to  get  back  to 
town.  The  circumstances  are  such  that 
I  felt  myself  obliged  to  talk  them  over 
first  with  him;  I  have  done  that  this 
morning;  so  I  was  going  to  send  for 
you,  if  you  had  not  come  down.” 

Sherrill  thought  a  minute,  still  hold¬ 
ing  the  envelope  closed  in  his  hand. 

“On  the  day  after  your  father  dis¬ 
appeared,”  he  went  on,  “but  before  I 
knew  he  was  gone — or  before  any  one 
except  my  daughter  felt  alarm  about 
him — I  received  a  short  note  from  him. 
I  will  show  it  to  you  later,  if  you  wish; 
its  exact  wording,  however,  is  unim¬ 
portant.  It  had  been  mailed  very  late 
the  night  before  and  apparently  at  the 
mail  box  near  his  house  or  at  least, 
by  the  postmark,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  for  that  reason  had 
not  been  taken  up  before  the  morning 
collection  and  did  not  reach  the  office 
until  I  had  been  here  and  gone  away 
again  about  eleven  o’clock.  I  did  not 
get  it,  therefore,  until  after  lunch.  The 
note  was  agitated  almost  incoherent. 
It  told  me  he  had  sent  for  you — Alan 
Conrad,  of  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas — but 
spoke  of  you  as  though  you  were  some 
one  I  ought  to  have  known  about,  and 
commended  you  to  my  care.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  it  was  merely  an  agitated, 
almost  indecipherable  farewell  to  me. 
When  I  opened  the  envelope,  a  key  had 
fallen  out.  The  note  made  no  reference 
to  the  key,  but  comparing  it  with  one 
I  had  in  my  pocket,  I  saw  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  key  to  a  safety  deposit 
box  in  the  vaults  of  a  company  where 
we  both  had  boxes. 

“The  note,  taken  in  connection  with 
my  daughter’s  alarm  about  him,  made 
it  so  plain  that  something  serious  had 
happened  to  Corvet,  that  my  first 
thought  was  merely  for  him.  Corvet 
was  not  a  man  with  whom  one  could 
readily  connect  the  thought  of  suicide, 
but,  Alan,  that  was  the  idea  I  had- 
I  hurried  at  once  to  his  house,  but  the 
bell  was  not  answered,  and  I  could  not 
get  in.  His  servant,  Wassaquam,  has 
very  few  friends,  and  the  few  times 
he  has  been  away  from  home  of  recent 
years  have  been  wlfen  he  visited  an 
acquaintance  of  his — the  head  porter 
in  a  South  Side  hotel.  I  went  to  the 
telephone  in  the  house  next  door  an 
called  the  hotel  and  found  Wassaquam 
there.  I  asked  Wassaquam  about  the 
letter  to  ‘Alan  Conrad,’  and  Wassa¬ 
quam  said  Corvet  had  given  it  to  him 

( Continued  on  Pago  22) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  it 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return, 

*  *  *  #  # 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corve.t  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery. 
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Write  for 
Booklets 

Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  When  booklets  are  of¬ 
fered  on  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  them, 
mentioning  this  publication.  Ad¬ 
vertised  goods  of  known  quality 
are  safer  to  buy  than  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  of  unknown  or  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 

Read  the  advertisements! 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PTJPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Bocks.  Polish.  PAINE. 
South  Royaltoa,  Vt. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES  $12  to  $25.  Beady  to 
go.  Best  farm  dog.  Begistered  Stock.  CHRISTOPHER 
BOBINSON,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  $10.  Heel 
workers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Photograph.  SPRING 
TALLEY  KENNEL,  BeUville,  Ohio. 


BEAGLES,  Reg.  female  field  winner.  Photo.  Several 
youngsters,  champion  stock  on  approval  anywhere.  Price 
right.  Stamp.  WM.  DEANE,  Somerset,  Mass. 


FERRETS  FOR  DRIVING  RATS  from  their  dens. 
Males  $5;  females  $5.50;  pair  $10.  Ship  collect,  list 
free.  J.  YOUNGER,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 


Si 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  SI.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whose  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  elevent  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 


your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  b 
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Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONA  S— Record  Layers 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  ogc 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest— winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS 
Grampian,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants.  Rocks.  Reds 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER'S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  chicks.  Butchers,  marks' 
men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks.  Reds 
Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  picture  catalog  free, 
showing  best  varieties  money  making  market  chickens 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-l,  Tyrone.  Pa. 


accompanied  by  bank  references 
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Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains — Tanered 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  i,n  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  314.  Grampian,  Pa. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders. 
White  Leghorns,  Tanered  Strain.  Chirks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 


SPRATT  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  chicles  from  state 
B.W.D.  tested,  health  inspected,  carefully  culled  breed¬ 
ers.  They  live  and  lay.  Price  reasonable.  Write  for 
circular.  WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  Germantown,  New 
York. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Our  chicks  will  please  you.  Send  for 
folder,  prices.  FAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Walden. 
N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


QUALITY  CHICKS — R.I.  Reds,  White,  Barred  and 
Columbian  Rocks  froin  well  culled  high  production 
flocks,  $13  per  hundred.  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  mixed  price.  PEOLA  POULTRY 
YARDS,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  GENUINE  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  buy  your 
chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Special  matings.  Blood 
tested.  Barred-to-the-skin  Ringlet  Rocks.  Real  Tomp¬ 
kins  Reds.  Contest  proven,  big  egg,  Tanered  Leghorns, 
stock  carrying  three  generations  250-290  .  26-28  ounce 
eggs.  Electric  Jamesway  hatched — assuring  highest  liv¬ 
ability.  Hatching  eggs  11  breeds  Ducks.  Catalog. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville.  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS.  4  weeks'  old  chicks,  Pullets— 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and;  Barred  Rocks  from  super¬ 
vised  breeding  plant.  Hardy  North  Country  stock.  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Leghorns  $15  per  100,  Rocks  $18  in  April. 
Quantity  prices  lower.  Order  direct  or  send  for  baby 
chick  circular.  CLAYMORE  FARMS,  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Perry  Poultry  Farm  Chicks, 
We  ship  C.O.D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred-to- 
lay  flocks,  14  different  breeds.  Get  our  new  circular 
with  special  instructions  on  raising  chicks.  It’s  free 
write  today  for  your  copy  and  new  price.  PERRY 
POULTRY  FARM.  Perry,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED,  HUSKY  S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks  from 
husky  hens.  Good  even  color.  Trapnested,  pedigreed, 
high  producing.  Every  egg  produced  by  our  own  flock 
on  our  own  farm.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Phone  5  ring  4.  DONALD  L.  CROOKS.  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 


LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks  from 
our  own  flock.  300-337  egg  bloodline.  Layers  of  large 
white  eggs.  BLANKE  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Bremen. 

Ohio. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Egg $ 

BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  high  record 
hens.  All  males  in  breeding  pens  from  300  egg  stock 
May  chicks  12c,  March  and  April  higher.  BLAIN1 
WELLING,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks — Eggs — Chicks 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 


SUNNYF IELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
Prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYF  IELD  MINORCA  FARMS 
Grampian.  Pa. 


KWALITEED  STATE  CERTIFIED  chicks.  Rocks 
Reds,  Leghorns,  bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and 
biood  tested  five  consecutive  years  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea  by  the  Va.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  All 
chicks  shipped  under  State  Label.  Catalog  and  price 
fist  free.  Order  early  so  we  can  supply  your  wants 
HARRISONBURG  HATCHERY.  INCOR..  Box  458-D 
Harrisonburg.  Virginia. 


AEROIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS — Enteritis  Powder 
Black  Leaf  40.  Carbolineum,  Cresol  Disinfectant.  Steri¬ 
le,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck's  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid,  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Peat  Litter.  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison, 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS.  Sidney. 
New  York. 


BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $5  per  100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville.  N.Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-29S  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


CHICKS — We  breed  ana  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Ene 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington 
Ohio. 


CHICKS;  From  WIBBACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  New  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS:  9c  and  up.  Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown,  Pa. 
Box  12. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  Chicks  16  cents  up,  direct  from 
breeder.  Pullorum  disease  free.  ROBERT  A.  BELEY. 
New  Braintree.  Mass. 


TWENTY  REASONS  WHY  big,  W-powered,  nature 
reared,  trapnested  leghorns  pay  best.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y.,  R.  A. 


CHICKS  C.O.D— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns. 
$12;  heavy  mixed.  $12;  light.  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS— PULLETS.  Our  Speciality.  Chicks  as  low 
as  11c  and  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  certified 
pedigreed  breeding  males.  200  to  201  large  egg  breeding 
bloodlines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested.  bloodtested 
breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay  10  days  be¬ 
fore  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  FAIR  VIEW  HATCHERY. 
Zeeland.  Mich.  Box  5. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barron  and  Tanered  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorn.  Blvd., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $13  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$11.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  prepaid. 
.Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool, 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Rice-Comell  strain.  Purebred  White 
leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER 
Webster,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS,  BARRON  WHITE  Leghorns  and  Rocks 
"Guaranteed”  heavy  layers.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM. 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  > 


CHICKS  PURE  BRED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Tanered,  Barron  Strain  $12  per  hundred.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks  $14  per  hundred.  Rhode  Island  Reds  $14 
per  hundred.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Free  circular.  CEDAR  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM. 
McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CARLIN’S  QUALITY  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks.  Tan- 
cred  strain  $11  per  100.  Reduction  on  larger  orders. 
Write  CHARLES  A.  CARLIN.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Guaranteed 
to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your  money  refunded. 
Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  half 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  GEORGE  B. 
FERRIS.  923  Union.  Grand'  Rapids.  Michigan. 


AUSTRALORP  CHICKS  25c,  Rocks,  Anconas.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Orpingtons  12.  Leghorns  10.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $11.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY.  Denton,  Md. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS,  pure  bred,  from  heavy 
laying  strain.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


BREEDERS,  EGGS  and  poults  from  healthy,  prize¬ 
winning  birds.  Send  for  free  circular.  FLORENCE 
MURPHY,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

BROWER’S  NEW  Nineteen  Thirty  catalog  now  ready! 
100  big  pages;  hundreds  of  illustrations;  filled  with 
poultry  information;  describes  world’s  biggest  line  poul¬ 
try  equipment,  supplies ;  over  375  necessities.  Write  for 
free  copy.  BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept. 
A2,  Quincy,  Ill. 


R.  I.  REDS — Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  ’  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


QUALITY  BLOODTESTED  RED  CHICKS— Good 
stock.  Best  Layers,  quick  growers.  Our  eighteenth  year. 
Only  18c  for  our  real  first  quality,  tested  stock.  Send 
for  interesting  circular,  it  will  convince  you  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  of  us.  the  same  as  our  farmer 
neighbors  are  doing.  Also  twelve  weeks  old  pullets. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Heie’s  How’’  To  Make  a  Good  Poultry  Water  Fountain 


By  Ray  Inman 


WHAT 
THE  - 


CHU6 

CMU6 


AG0O6A 


XH  06 
CM  06 
.CHUG 


gtr  IT  WAS  AWFUL  Y 

f  nice  o‘  ye  to  take  \ 

'  THAT  SPILL  RIGHT  IN 
FRONT  0‘MY  PLACE 
MISTER.  (WAS  BEGININ* 
lTTHINK  I  NEVER  WOULD 
V  FIND  A  OLD  GAS 

TANK  FERMV  A 

A  CHICKENS 


f-I  0 1T0  V*  h  O' W  e  There’s  ahole  in  tank  cap, 
1  fasten  tank  soudly,  top  up,  solder  or  cement  it  over. 

(Tank  must  be  airtight 
TAJhen  cap  Is  on  ) 


^  ON  A  sox 

2  RUN  THE.  BRASS  FEED  UNE  DOWN  IHTO 


A  DRINKING  PAN  (!4"From  Bottom  of  Pan) 


HYOU  HAVEN’T  AN  OLD  GAS  TANK, 
TEAR  UP  YOUR  GOOD  CAR,  THERE 
SHOULD  BE  ENOUGH  PARTS  ON  IT  TO 
EQUIP  A  WHOLE  HEN  HOUSE - 


LOOK  AT  THE 
SWELL  NESTS 
YOU  COULD MAKE 
OF  THE 
HEAD  LAMPS. 


FILL  TANK  WITH  WATER  AND 

SCREW  ON  CAP . WATER. 

WILL  FEED  DOWN  AS  L.EV EL- 
GETS  BELOW  END  OF  FUEL. 
UNE  IN  DRINKING  PAN. - 


The  crank  shaft  would  make  the  danoiest 
non- crowding  Roost  you  Ever,  saw . 

•and  the  Radiator1,  there's 
nothing  like  it  to  oevelope 

ACHICKENS  SELF  CONTROL. 
LAV  RADIATOR  FLAT  ON  GROUND; 
DROP  CHICKEN  FEED  DOWN  THRU 
IT  AND  LET  CHICKEN  TRY  TO 
G  ET  IT.  ACHICKEN  THAT  CAN 
STAND  3  DAYS  or  THAT  CAN 

STAND  ANYTHING. . 

X 


I  NOTICE  THAT 
CORNWALLIS  EFFINGHAM 
VAN  RENSELAER  BRAHMA 
’  ainTtook  A  DRINK  SINCE 
THE  BOSS  PUT  UP  THIS 
i  OLD  FLIVVER  TANK. 

(  IS  HE  SICK? 


he’s  i  nsulted! 

-BEIN’  A  BLUE 
BLOOD,  AN'  ALL  THAT 
SORT  O’THING,  HE. 
THINKS  NOTHIN’ LESS 
,AN  A  PACKARD  IS 
GOOO  ENOUGH  FOR 
HIM.  —  SO  HE 
REFUSES  TO 
DRIMK. 


Strange  predicament  of  a  man  who 
MADE  A  POULTRY  WATERER  FROM 
A  GAS  TANK,-  AND  ABSENT  MINDEDLY 
FILLED  IT  WITH  GASOLINE. . 


Rave  you  an  old  automobile 
Qas tanK? 

Make  a  poultry  watered 

OUT  OF  IT. 


(360)  22 


Additional  Classfied  Advertising 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  sired  by  $50  prize  winning  tom. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
ROLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured.  FRANCIS 
LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  1. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS  from  old  breeders.  Big 
type.  $6  per  12  eggs,  postpaid.  Also  breeders.  Catalog. 
EL  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BRONZE  TURKEY  hatching  eggs,  50c 
each,  mail  collect;  breeding  34  hens,  5  toms.  Order 
early.  EVANS  TURKEY  FARM,  R.  1.  Skaneateles, 

N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  breeding  males  23 
and  24  lbs.  May  hatched  from  18  and  21  lb.  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  ETHEL  MOSHER,  Low¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  CLOSING  CftjT  our  breeding  males,  they 
have  quality  and  beauty.  24  lb.  toms  $10.  30  lb.  yearl¬ 
ings  same  price.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM. 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2;  Drakes  $3;  Eggs  10c 
each.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

"MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms,  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  hatching  eggs,  poults,  day  old,  month  old,  two 
months  old.  From  flock  of  75  hens  headed  by  very 
valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Schenectady  County,  Duanesburs, 
N.  Y." 

HORNINGS’  BOURBON  REDS,  breeding  stock,  eggs, 
baby  poults.  FLONA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  per  100. 
L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

HEALTHY  PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  bronze  turkeys. 
Prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

POULTS  AND  EGGS  from  Mammoth  White  Holland 
prize  winners.  From  large  and  healthy  stock.  Prices 
right.  MRS.  HOWARD  STEINHILBER,  Evans  Mills, 
N.  Y. 

BREEDING  TURKEYS  and  turkey  eggs.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  and  White  Hol¬ 
land,  strictly  pure  bred.  Get  our  special  prices  now. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  PUREBRED  sired  by  $50  prize 
winning  Tom.  Yearling  and  young  stock.  Tom  $10,  $12, 
$15.  Hen.  $8,  $10.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL  Low¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Poults  and  Eggs.  Pure 
bred,  vigorous,  well  marked.  April  eggs  50  cents  each. 
May  poults  75  cents  each.  Our  special  instructions 
free.  JEFFREYS  TURKEY  FARM,  Calcium.  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  75c  each;  10-$6.  In¬ 
fertile®  replaced.  50c  each,  no  replacements.  MAPLE 
DRIVE  FARM,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75;  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY,  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION  welders  are  needed.  The  only  easy  way 
to  get  into  the  world’s  most  interesting  and  best  paid 
business.  In  four  weeks  we  fit  you  to  step  into  aircraft 
factory  jobs  leading  to  BIG  PAY  immediately  after 
graduation.  Write  today  for  our  latest  offer  to  pay 
your  railroad  fare  to  Milwaukee.  You  may  earn  your 
board  and  room  working  in  our  shops  while  learning. 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  WELDING.  Department. 
A.F.  1350  Burnham  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $1.00.  Chewing,  $4.25.  Satisfaction  or  mone> 
back.  CLARK’S  RIVER  PLANTATION,  116,  Hazel, 
Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PEES  AND  HONEY 

BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 

HONEY-^5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buck¬ 
wheat  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD. 
Valois,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
60  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 

DON’T  KEEP  BEES  UNLESS  you  know  how  or 
learn  how  to  keep  them  right.  They  will  pay  you  if 
you  keep  them  right,  which  is  easy  to  do.  They  won’t 
pay  you,  if  you  don’t  keep  them  right.  We  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  in  your  beekeeping  problems  or  in 
starting  you  right.  Send  for  our  free  booklet.  "Bees 
for  Pleasure  and  Profit”,  or  free  leaflet  on  trans¬ 
ferring  bees  to  better  hives.  Our  complete  catalog  of 
bee  supplies  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Address  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co..  231  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio.  (Oldest 
and  largest  bee  and  bee-supply  house  in  the  world). 

OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

POSITIONS  WANTED:  The  National  Farm  School 
will  graduate  on  March  23rd  a  number  of  young  men 
trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture  as  dairymen 
horticulture  men.  vegetable  growers,  greenhouse  men 
landscape  architects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture 
and  farm  machinery  operators.  These  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1st.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms.  Anyone 
interested  in  employing  such  help  can  communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School.  Pa, 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City. 

BOYS  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE  needed  for  as¬ 
sociation  testers.  Give  age,  experience  in  dairy  work, 
and  references.  DAIRY  RECORDS  OFFICE,  Dept,  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COMFORT  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY  208  E.  88  Street, 
New  York.  C.  H.  Sacramento  7003-8639.  We  supply- 
free  of  charge  on  short  notice  good  experienced  Fanner, 
Milker,  Gardener.  Chauffeur,  -  Driver,  Stableman,  Car¬ 
penter,  Cabinetmaker,  Painter,  Upholsterer,  helpers  of 
various  trades,  etc..  Restaurant,  Boardinghouse,  Camp 
Help  always  on  hand. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH  shines  all  metals  like 
magic.  No  "mussy”  liquids,  powders  needed.  Agents! 
Amazing  profits!  Whirlwind  seller,  25c.  Sample  Free 
BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington,  Vt. 

TOBACCO 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10,  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25:  Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10.  $1.75. 
Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

LEAF  TOBACCO-GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50, 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bard- 
well.  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION.  A6.  Paducah. 

Ky. 

FIFTY  7c  quality  cigars  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Invincible  shape,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Send  $2.12  postpaid. 
Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full  refund  guaranteed.  E.  M. 
WEAND,  2nd  Ave.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black.  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents;  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  boob. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,"  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73M  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE— Valuable  book  (free),  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  &  LACEY. 
665  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


TWO  DAIRY  FARMS  175  acres,  well  watered,  will 
carry  25  cows,  two  sets  of  buildings.  Will  sell  separate¬ 
ly  or  together.  One  14  room  modern  bouse,  good  barns. 
%  mile  from  concrete  road  and  Sheffield’s  truck.  At¬ 
tractive  price.  Inquire  P.  O.  Box  174,  Summit,  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y. 


"357  ACRE  40  COW  FARM  on  asphalt  road,  Con¬ 
cord.  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  %  mile  school.  3  miles  rail¬ 
road,  25  miles  to  Buffalo.  200  acres  tillage,  good  fer¬ 
tility,  107  acres  brook  and  spring  watered  pasture,  50 
acres  wood  and  timber,  8  acres  fruit.  10  room  painted 
house,  ell,  good  water,  prosperous  neighborhood.  Large 
capacity,  gambrel  roof  barn,  outbuildings,  a  real  dairy 
farm.  Real  value  $8500.  Investigate  our  long  term 
easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  Spring- 
field.  Mass." 

J1000-DOWN.  gets  possession  farm,  livestock,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y., 
agent. 

THREE  GOOD  FARMS  with  stock  at  bargain  near 
coal  region.  Write  PETER  LA  SCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 

MAPLE  LABELS— S1.85,  $2.30.  $2.75,  $3.00  per  1000. 
postpaid.  Samples.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 

GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS — Guaranteed  stick  to 
tin.  Attractively  printed  in  colors.  Help  make  sales. 
Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

200  BOND  LETTER  HEADS  and  100  envelopes, 
printed  in  blue  ink  for  only  $1.00.  Copy  not  to  exceeed 
three  lines.  Anything  in  printing.  Send  specimen  for 
quotation.  THE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Box  E-3. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

r  rw.  -  ’TMngfua—Bra— a— — Mtaawawawi^a— i 

WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN.  Potatoes.  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on.  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  RAW  T'TRS.  Hides  and  Wool.  ALVAH 
A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HUNDREDS  HAVE  SENT  us  their  discarded  jewelry, 
false  teeth,  bridges  and  crowns,  old  gold,  silver,  dia¬ 
monds,  platinum  and  antiques.  Why  not  mail  yours 
today?  Money  promptly  mailed.  Goods  returned  if 
offer  refused.  R.  UHLER.  207  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

PICTURES  BY  CURRIER  AND  IVES.  Old  letters 
with  stamps,  furniture,  andirons.  JACK  LEESE,  Jack- 
son  Heights,  L.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  ORANGES— Sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  full  standard  bushel  $1.95  with  order,  express 
charges  collect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  HELEN 
THOMAS.  Box  103,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  mixed  hay,  quality  just  as 
represented.  Write  for  prices.  THE  CROSS  FARM. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  “ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  lork  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Bank  Reference _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  over  160,000  homes. 


HARDWOOD  ASHES  mineral  contents  improves 
meadows,  orchards,  wheat,  corn,  lawns,  gardens,  root 
crops,  onions.  Free  circular.  GEORGE  STEVENS, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 

HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

WHITE  SPANISH  PEANUTS,  field  run  $3.75  per 
100  pounds.  Small  variety,  best  flavor  of  all  the  pea¬ 
nuts.  Shelters  pay  more  for  this  variety  than  large  ones. 
No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  100  pounds.  QUIT- 
MAN  PLANT  CO..  Quitman,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  Vermont  Maple  Syrup.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

PURE  MAPLE  SAP  SYRUP  direct  from  producer  $3 
per  gallon  delivered.  CARL  A.  WISWELL,  Mannsville, 
N.  Y. 

"GUARANTEED  I /OUSE  POWDER  kills  cattle  Kca. 
Buy  direct — 45c  package;  5  packages  $2.00.  HOLDEN 
DRUG  CO.,  Turin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  Used  parts  for  most  makes  of  cars. 
We  specialize  in  Ignition  and  Rear  End  Parts.  BAILEY 
BROS.,  Barre.  Vt. 

KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
409  Bertha  St..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25c,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 
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The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

to  post  early  in  the  evening.  Several 
hours  later,  Corvet  had  sent  him  out 
to  wait  at  the  mail  box  for  the  mail 
collector  to  get  the  letter  back.  Wassa- 
quam  went  out  to  the  mail  box,  and 
Corvet  came  out  there  too,  almost  at 
once.  The  mail  collector,  when  he  came 
told  them,  of  course,  that  he  could  not 
return  the  letter;  but  Corvet  himself 
had  taken  the  letters  and  looked  them 
through.  Corvet  seemed  very  much  ex¬ 
cited  when  he  discovered  the  letter  was 
not  there;  and  when  the  mail  man  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  been  late  on  his 
previous  trip  and  so  must  have  taken 
up  the  letter  almost  at  once  after  it 
was  mailed,  Corvet’s  excitement  in¬ 
creased  on  learning  that  it  was  already 
probably  on  the  train  on  its  way  west. 
He  controlled  himself  later  enough  at 
least  to  reassure  Wassaquam;  for  an 
hour  or  so  after,  when  Corvet  sent 
Wassaquam  away  from  the  house, 
Wassaquam  had  gone  without  feeling 
any  anxiety  about  him. 

“I  told  Wassaquam  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  only  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  hurried  to  my  own  home  to  get  the 
key,  which  I  had,  to  the  Corvet  house; 
but  when  I  came  back  and  let  myself 
into  the  house,  I  found  it  empty  and 
with  on  sign  of  anything  having  hap¬ 
pened. 

“The  next  morning,  Alan,  I  went  to 
the  safe  deposit  vaults  as  soon  as  they 
were  open.  I  presented  the  numbered 
key  and  was  told  that  it  belonged  to  a 
box  rented  by  Corvet,  and  that  Corvet 
had  arranged  about  three  days  before 
for  me  to  have  access  to  the  box  if  I 
presented  the  key.  I  had  only  to  sign 
my  name  in  their  book  and  open  the 
box.  In  it,  Alan,  I  found  the  pictures 
of  you/ which  I  showed  you  yesterday 
and  the  very  strange  communications 
that  I  am  going  to  show  you  now.” 

Sherrill  opened  the  long  envelope 
from  which  several  thin,  folded  papers 
fell.  He  picked  up  the  largest  of  these, 
which  consisted  of  several  sheets  fast¬ 
ened  together  with  a  clip,  and  handed 
it  to  Alan  without  comment.  Alan,  as 
he  looked  at  it  and  turned  the  pages, 
saw  that  it  contained  two  columns  of 
typewriting  carried  from  page  to  page 
after  the  manner  of  an  account. 

The  column  to  the  left  was  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  property  and  profits  and  in¬ 
come  by  months  and  years,  and  the  one 
to  the  right  was  a  list  of  losses  and  ex¬ 
penditures.  Beginning  at  an  indefinite 
day  or  month  in  the  year  1895,  there 
was  set  down  in  a  lump  sum  what  was 
indicated  as  the  total  of  Benjamin  Cor¬ 
vet’s  holdings  at  that  time.  To  this,  in 
sometimes  undated  items,,  the  increase 
had  been  added.  In  the  opposite  column, 
beginning  apparently  from  the  same 
date  in  1895,  were  the  missing  man’s 
expenditures.  The  painstaking  exact¬ 
ness  of  these  left  no  doubt  of  their  cor¬ 
rectness;  they  included  items  for  nat¬ 
ural  depreciation  of  perishable  proper¬ 
ties  and,  evidently,  had  been  worked 
over  very  recently.  Upon  the  last  sheet, 
the  second  column  had  been  deducted 
from  the  first,  and  an  apparently  pure¬ 
ly  arbitrary  sum  of  two  hundred  thous¬ 
and  dollars  had  been  taken  away.  From 
the  remainder  there  has  been  taken 
away  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  more. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS-  Mlllls.  Mass^ 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M: 

%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC..  Lsosy- 

ville.  Pa.  | _ _ _ _ _ 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  ES’C' 

Laceyville.  Pa. _ _ _ - — 

RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 

BROS.  INC..  Laceyville.  Pa.  _ _ — — r 

SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80.  root  **£.«> 
extra-  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIP 

BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. _ _ _ — 

FANNING  MILL  SCREENS  wire  cloth.  W.  C.  Aal 
Kft  LYONS  FANNING  Mlli,  Lycos,  N.  X. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


The  Same  Old  Story 


I  wonder  if  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  my  daughter  answered  an 
advertisement  about  two  months  ago,  re¬ 
questing  young  girls  and  women  who 
were  interested  in  part  time  work  to 
1  write  to  the  Alexander  Co.,  32-34  Main 
St.,  Norwalk,’  Conn.  She  wrote  and  they 
asked  her  to  send  $1-25  for  the  work  of 
decorating  cards  for  $7.50  a  hundred,  and 
she  did.  They  sent  her  a  sample  card  and 
five  to  decorate,  with  some  gilt,  a  brush, 
etc.,  worth  in  all  about  48c.  Her  check 
was’  endorsed  by  F.  S.  Alexander  and 
cashed  at  the  Central  Fairfield  Trust  Co., 
1  Norwalk.  She  returned  the  cards  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  four  days  and  three  days 
after  that  she  received  her  letter  back 
marked  by  the  Post  Office  “Unclaimed”. 

In  the  directions  for  decorating  was  the 
request  to  clearly  indicate  name  and  re¬ 
turn  address  on  the  outside  of  the  en¬ 
velope.  This  certainly  would  appear  to 
be  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  for  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses. 

THIS  is  a  typical  home  work  scheme 
such  as  we  have  so  often  mention¬ 
ed.  We  wrote  to  the  chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Norwalk,  who  expressed  re¬ 
gret  that  some  of  our  subscribers  had 
lost  money  through  this  scheme.  They 
reported  that  the  Alexander  Company 
were  only  in  business  for  a  week  or 
two  in  Norwalk  and  that  they  then 
shut  up  shop  in  order  to  escape  pro¬ 
secution. 


License  Not  Renewed 

SHORT  time  ago  we  published 
some  information  about  the  Gro- 
Bone  Products  Company  of  Dixon,  Il¬ 
linois.  A  subscriber  showed  this  item 
to  a  dealer  who  was  selling  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  company  who  in  turn 
•withdrew  the  products  of  this  company 
from  sale  and  called  the  situation  to 
:  their  attention. 

The  company  replied  to  the  dealer 
saying  that  whoever  gave  him  the  in¬ 
formation  was  misinformed  and  that 
they  held  a  license  for  the  sale  of  feed 


in  New  York  State  as  well  as  in  the 
other  states  in  which  they  operate. 

We  followed  the  letter  further  in 
order  to  get  the  facts  as  we  never 
wish  to  be  unfair  to  any  legitimate 
business.  We  found  that  the  Gro-Bone 
Products  Company  applied  for  a  license 
to  sell  their  products  in  New  York 
State  last  June  but  inasmuch  as 
several  samples  taken  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  were  not  up  to  analysis,  the 
license  was  not  granted. 

Last  October  the  Gro-Bone  Products 
Company  submitted  a  new  application 
reducing  the  fat  guarantee  in  their 
feed  and  making  some  changes  with 
a  statement  of  ingredients  upon  which 
a  license  was  granted  for  them  to  do 
business  in  this  State.  However,  this 
license  expired  on  December,  31,  1929 
and,  we  understand,  has  not  been  re¬ 
newed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  the  Gro-Bone 
Products  Company  are  not  licensed  to 
sell  their  products  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  no  definite  evidence  indicating 
that  this  company  has  sold  or  attempt¬ 
ed  to  sell  their  products  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Advertising  for  $2.00 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  an  ad  in  the 

. about  men  wanted  for  steamship  and 

yacht  jobs.  I  answered  the  ad  and  they 
sent  me  a  nice  list  of  easy  jobs  and  made 
it  look  simple  to  get  a  job,  but  they  want 
$2.  for  complete  instructions.  Is  this  a 
money-making  scheme  or  is  he  really 
getting  people  jobs?  I  am  anxious  to  get 
a  job  but  I  hate  to  lose  that  $2.  The  name 
in  the  ad  was  Captain  C.  W.  Colbeth, 
M.  M.,  Essex,  Conn.,  Box  200. 

E  recommend  that  subscribers  pay 
no  advance  fee  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  work.  Our  experience  indicates 
that  those  putting  out  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  are  interested  only  in  getting  the 
fee.  We  followed  this  matter  a  little 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  February  1930 


Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Blossom,  Walton,  N.  Y._ . $  6.98 

( Refund  on  order) 

Rene  Card,  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y. _ ’. _ 12.29 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

John  B.  VanDerwerker,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. _  65.00 

(Claim  settled) 

F.  A.  Monahan,  Cameron,  N.  Y. _  200.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Chas.  Szatkowski,  Rush,  N.  Y . . 100.00 

(Claim  settled) 

A.  Rinker,  Bath,  N.  Y _ _ _ _  2.18 

(Refund  on  order) 

J.  M.  Mosher,  Seaford,  Del . . . _...  2.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Furman,  Coudersport,  Pa . .  3.48 

(Refund  on  order) 

J.  B.  VanDerwerker,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y .  38.50 

(Claim  settled) 

S.  C.  Henning,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y . .  5.40 

(Refund  on  order) 

A.  B.  Dudley,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  6.95 

(Refund  on  order) 

Wassil  Garron,  Bath,  N.  Y _ _ _ _  270.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Gerry  Coates,  Spartansburg,  Pa _ _  10.50 

(Refund  on  order) 

Wm.  T.  Spring,  Newport,  N.  Y . . .  2.35 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Rubie  M.  Henry,  Hornell,  N.  Y _ _ _  .55 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Whitaker,  Middle  Falls,  N.  Y .  11.29 

(Claim  settled) 

Fred.  E.  Bradley,  Bath,  N.  Y. _  22.74 

(Pay  for  freight) 


F.  S.  Williams,  Gelatt,  Pa.  . : . .  10.50 

(Refund  on  order) 

Paul  Hardesty,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y .  45.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Foster  Askey,  Williamsport,  Pa .  425.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Leland  M.  Pratt,  Savannah,  N.  Y .  2.75 

(Pay  for  asters) 

W.  N.  Bartholomay,  Henrietta,  N.  Y .  43.85 

(Pay  for  cabbage) 

John  S.  Pollock,  Disputanta,  Va. . . .  11.28 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

FU  W.  Colman,  Medina,  N.  Y . .  20.40 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Alta  Newcomb.  Gainesville,  N.  Y. . _ .  19.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Frank  Nushickel,  Angelica,  N.  Y. . 25 

(Order  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Roy  Howis,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. .  2.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Helen  Spencer*  Friendship,  N.  Y . .  3.14 

(Refund  on  order) 

M.  H.  Rich,  Hobart,  N.  Y . . .  6.59 

(Pay  on  freight) 

Ray  B.  Harrington,  Westford,  N.  Y .  6.88 

(Pay  for  bags) 

A  If  K.  Steen,  Cambridge,  N.  Y . . .  4.37 

(Pay  for  bags) 

Arthur  0.  MeConachy,  Blairstown,  N.  J.  246.00 
(Claim  adjusted) 


Total  $1607.22 


Claims  Settled  Where 


Mrs.  F.  J.  Buck.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted) 

H.  J.  Davis,  Monrovia,  Md. 

(Order  adjusted) 

H.  J.  Robertson,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Maggie  D.  Pennell,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Frank  Cornelius,  Itaska,  N.  Y. 
(Order  filled) 

R-  S.  Harrison,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

(Order  tilled) 

I-  K.  Place,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

(Secured  receipt) 

L.  Bushey.  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Paul  Miner,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Ayrault,  Fairport,  N.  Y, 

(Secured  registration  papers) 

Floyd  Niles,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

(Secured  registration  papers) 


No  Money  Was  Involved 

LaVern  Mack.  Nicholson,  Pa. 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Ralph  Ross,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Leon  Gilman,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Stailer,  Berne,  N.  Y. 

y  (Claim  adjusted) 

Lewis  E.  Dix  Gillett,  Pa. 

(Order  filled) 

Richard  Stapleton.  H  ubbardsville,  N.  Y, 
(Order  adjusted) 

Orville  Ostrum.  Parksville,  N.  Y. 

( Order  filled ) 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Woodford,  Candor,  N.  Y. 
(Order  filled) 

Roy  S.  Gorman,  Glen  Campbell,  Pa, 
(Order  filled) 

Frank  A.  Savery.  Thetford,  Vermont 
(Order  adjusted) 

Wm.  C.  Bailey.  Burlington,  N.  Y. 

•  (Order  filled) 


further  and  inquired  of  a  large  steam¬ 
ship  company.  This  company  replied 
that  all  steamship  companies  have 
long  lists  of  persons  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  type  of  work  and  who 
are  anxious  to  get  positions  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  vacancy. 


These  Letters  Are  Our  Pay 

I  am  writing  you  to  thank  you  for 
your  service  rendered  in  my  matter 
with ....  They  wrote  me  saying  it  was 
an  error  the  tubes  were  shipped  C.O.D. 
and  for  the  postmaster  to  turn  them 
over  to  me. 

You  sure  must  have  some  drop  on 
such  guys  for  I  couldn’t  get  a  reply 
out  of  them  at  all.  You  may  publish 
as  much  of  this  as  you  like.  Again  I 
thank  you  as  one  of  the  A.  A.  family. 

*  *  * 

Promptness 

I  surely  do  thank  you  for  your 
prompt  answer  to  my  request.  I  have 
taken  your  magazine  for  several  years 
and  surely  like  it.  It  gets  better  each 
time.  March  1st  issue  surely  had  some 
wonderfully  instructive  news  in  it  and 
the  “Indian  Drum”  story  has  me  so  I 
can  hardly  wait  each  week  until  it 
comes. 

Results 

I  received  the  check  from.  . .  .for 
$9.25,  the  amount  due  me  on  the  over¬ 
coat  and  the  postage  for  returning  the 
coats.  I  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for 
helping  me  collect  this  money.  I  feel 
positive  without  your  help  I  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  anything  from 
them. 

*  *  * 

Protection 

Many  thanks.  I  received  your  check 
which  settled  my  claim. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  not  only 
for  the  recovery  of  the  money  but  also 
for  the  protection  in  every  way  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  gives  its 
subscribers. 

*  *  * 

Service 

Just  a  line  telling  you  that  I  have 
received  the  watch  from  the.  ...  It  is 
in  running  order  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  trouble  in  helping  me 
with  the  case  for  you  certainly  give 
good  service  and  it  was  done  so  quick¬ 
ly.  I  had  been  working  on  the  case  for 
over  a  month  and  could  not  get  any¬ 
where  until  you  gave  your  service  and 
that  sure  woke  them  up. 


Beauty  Course  By  Corre¬ 
spondence 

Will  you  please  see  if  the  Marsay 
School  of  Beauty  Culture  of  Chicago  is 
a  safe  firm  with  which  to  do  business? 

THE  Marsay  School  of  Beauty  Cul¬ 
ture  sells  a  correspondence  course 
in  beauty  culture  consisting  of  80  les¬ 
sons,  plus  20  lessons  on  business  man¬ 
agement  for  the  sum  of  $97.00.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
issued  an  order  to  this  company  to  stop 
advertising  that  its  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  enables  a  graduate  to  become  an 
expert  beauty  culturist. 

In  the  first  place  investigations  have 
shown  that  less  than  10%  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  who  enroll  in  correspondence 
schools  of  any  type  ever  finish  the 
course.  This  would  indicate  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  before 
signing  up  for  any  correspondence 
course. 

In  the  second  place  those  taking  the 
course  from  the  Marsay  School  of 
Beauty  Culture,  sign  a  binding  con¬ 
tract  and  in  some  cases  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Marsay  School  has  at¬ 
tempted  collection  through  legal  action. 

Third,  some  subjects  can  be  better 
taught  through  correspondence  than 
others.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  beauty  culture  is  a  subject 
which  can  be  taught  successfully  by 
mail. 


From  the  standpoint  of  feed  pro¬ 
duction,  tne  pasture  is  commonly  the 
most  important  field  on  the  farm.  Don’t 
overlook  the  permanent  pasture  when 
applying  this  winter’s  manure. 
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What  Bonds 
Shall  I  Buy? 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  investors 
have  answered  this  question  by  pur¬ 
chasing  in  the  last  12  years  more  than  a 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  Federal  Land  Bank 
Bonds,  mutually  guaranteed  by  the  Twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks  under  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  Farm  Loan  Act.  Backed  by 
first  farm  mortgages  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms,  these  bonds  offer  con¬ 
servative  investors  all  the  features  deemed 
desirable  in  long-term,  safe  investments — 
stability  of  income,  ready  collateral,  mar¬ 
ketability,  desirable  maturities,  and  tax 
exemption.  These  features  are  reflected  in 
the  interest  rates.  Interest  is  paid  semi¬ 
annually. 

The  12  banks  have  total  capital,  legal  and 
other  reserves  and  undivided  profits,  aggre¬ 
gating  more  than  $84,000,000.  Their  total 
assets  exceed  $1,300,000,000. 

Although  operating  since  1916,  through 
the  worst  depression  ever  experienced  by 
agriculture,  the  net  carrying  value  of  the 
real  estate,  sheriffs’  certificates  and  other 
items  owned  by  the  Twelve  Mutual  or  Co¬ 
operative  Federal  Land  Banks  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30, 1929  was  only  1.1  per  cent  of  their 
assets.  This  mutual  system — the  12  banks 
and  4662  local  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations —  affords  the  investor  the  added 
security  of  diversification,  for  it  operates 
not  in  one  or  two  states,  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 


From  time  to  time  these  12  banks  make 
offerings  of  their  bonds.  Write  the  nearest 
Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent  for 
Circular  No.  16. 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  of 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Charles  R.  Dunn 

Fiscal  Agent 

FEDERAL  LAND 
BANKS 

31  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“/  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


Before  the  Clark  ‘’Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bob  Plow  and 
Harrow  went  to  work,  this  piece  of  land  was  over¬ 
grown  with  heavy  brush,  roots,  birch  saplings  and 
stones. 

Notice  what  happened  after  this  machine  started 
to  work.  Notice  how  deeply  it  plowed  the  soil,  chopped 
up  the  brush  and  tore  out  the  saplings,  many  of  them 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  i 

No  other  implement  could  handle  a  job  like  this 
for  no  other  implement  could  stand  the  gaff.  It  soon 
would  be  a  wreck. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  brush  land,  cutover  timber 
land,  swamps,  bogs,  hard-baked  stony  pastures  are 
put  under  profitable  cultivation  every  year  with  the 
Clark  ‘‘Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

And  it’s  a  great  all-purpose  machine,  too,  for  it 
c.an  also  be  used  for  any  regular  disking  or  plowing 
job— it's  just '  the  thing  for  disking  corn  stubble  and 
for  plowing  and  disking  orchards,  as  many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  will  tell  you. 

Fitted  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated,  then 
forged  sharp.  Forging  puts  on  an  edge  that  stays 
sharp  and  that  won't  crack  or  bend.  Unconditionally 
guaranteed  for  3  years. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  pamphlet  which  tells  more 
about  the  Clark  ‘‘Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and 
Harrow.  FREE  hook,  ‘‘The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage," 
also  sent. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

80  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book. 
‘‘The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name  _ 

Address  . . 


(362)  24 
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Flowers — A  Luxury  or  a 
Necessity? 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

failure  to  estimate  the  space  a  plant 
will  cover  when  grown.  And  crowded 
plants  are  never  as  perfect  nor  effective 
as  those  having  the  room  they  need. 

It  helps  in  getting  good  effects  to 
consider  whether  the  plant  likes  dry, 
moist  or  semi-shaded  positions,  and 
whether  it  is  low  or  high  growing, 
whether  slender  or  “branchy.”  Al¬ 
though  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  plants 
in  unsuitable  places,  it  costs  much 
more  labor  and  care  and  has  a  chance 
of  being  unsatisfactory  after  all.  In 
addition,  one  must  consider  if  the  plant 
is  perennial,  bi-ennial  or  annual. 

Perennials  Easy  to  Grow 

Perennials  are  a  never-failing  source 
of  delight  and,  after  the  shrubs,  should 
be  the  backbone  of  the  garden.  Such 
old  favorites  as  iris,  peonies,  canter¬ 
bury  bells,  hollyhocks,  bleeding-hearts, 
phlox,  roses  and  columbine  are  just  as 
good  as  they  ever  were.  Improved  va¬ 
rieties  are  always  being  developed  by 
the  seed  companies  and  as  old  plants 
die  or  “run  out”  they  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  young  vigorous  plants  in 
some  of  the  newer  colors  or  forms. 

The  early  bulbs  are  like  a  breath  of 
spring  itself  and  are  right  there  ready 
on  the  job  to  send  up  their  contribution 
to  the  world’s  joy  the  minute  winter 
breaks.  There  are  early  and  late  va¬ 
rieties  which  run  all  the  way  from  the 
simplest  jonquil  to  the  most  regal  of 
the  tulips,  blooming  from  early  spring 
almost  through  June  in  this  climate. 

After  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  blos¬ 
soms  from  perennials  and  annuals.  The 
annuals  are  very  satisfactory  for  get¬ 
ting  speedy  effects  and  in  a  new  place 
they  may  be  selected  so  as  to  fill  in 
the  first  year  until  the  shrubs  and 
perennials  get  started.  Besides  that, 
they  fill  in  spaces  between  perennials 
and  can  be  arranged  to  keep  up  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom.  There  should  always  be 
some  annuals  planted  just  for  cutting 
for  the  house  as  it  spoils  the  color 
effect  in  beds  and  borders  to  cut  from 
them.  A  few  rows  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  are  easily  cultivated  and  add  to, 
the  beauty  of  that  useful  spot. 

For  the  House 

Here  are  some  favorite  annuals  for 
cutting:  African  daisy,  ageratum,  as¬ 
ter,  baby’s  breath,  bachelor  button,  cal¬ 
endula,  calliopsis,  candytuft,  clarkia 
elegans,  cosmos,  larkspur,  marigold, 
nasturtium,  pansy,  petunia,  phlox, 
poppy,  salpiglosisr  scabiosa,  snap¬ 
dragon,  stocks,  sweet  peas,  sweet  sul¬ 
tan,  verbena,  zinnia. 

Fortunately  for  the  beginner,  there 
is  much  free  help  available  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  flowers.  The  farm  papers,  the 
seed  catalogues,  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  available  to 
all.  If  a  place  of  any  size  is  being 
started,  a  landscape  artist  is  a  wonder1  - 
ful  help  and  mistakes  will  be  avoided. 
But  for  the  usual  farm  homes,  an  in¬ 
terested  family  willing  to  use  all  avail¬ 
able  helps  can  do  wonders  towards 
making  it  a  beautiful  place.  Bulletins 
on  this  subject  are: 

The  Culture  of  Garden  Roses,  The 
Flower  Garden,  Home  Planting  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  Bearded .  Iris,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Rhododendrons,  House  Plants 
and  their  Care,  The  Home  Garden, 
Hyacinths,  Roses  in  the  Garden,  Tulip 
Culture,  Narcissus,  Peonies  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,  Dahlias  in  the  Garden,  The  Prun¬ 
ing  of  Shrubs  which  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  Planning  the  Farmstead, 
Garden  Irises,  Beautifying  the  Farm¬ 
stead,  Herbaceous  Perennials  and 
Growing  Annual  Flowering  Plants  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  pamphlets  mentioned  above  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  addresses 
given  or  by  writing  to  the  Household 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


175  Bushels 

More  Potatoes 
per  Acre 

SOME  folks  say  all  fertilizers  of  the  same 
chemical  analysis  produce  about  the  same 
results.  But  you  can’t  fool  a  potato  plant.  The 
crop  quickly  detects  the  superior  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 
— and  registers  this  important  difference  in 
terms  of  bigger  yields,  better  crops  .  .  .  and 
increased  farm  profits. 

These  facts  furnished  by  Mr.  FrHnk  Minns 
of  Stanley,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  typical  of 
hundreds  of  crops  which  prove  the  profit- 
increasing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Fie  writes: 

"I  used  'AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizer  on  all  of 


Air.  George  Brooks  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with 
silage  corn  grown  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  which  yielded 
25  tons  per  acre  and  matured  10  days  earlier  than  average. 


Mr.  Frank  Minus  of  Stanley,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  exhibiting 
potatoes  grown  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  last  season. 
He  writes:  "Aly  potatoes  averaged  275  bn.  per  acre — 175  bit, 
above  the  average  for  this  section.” 

my  crops  this  year.  Although  weather  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  entire  season  were  ex¬ 
tremely  adverse,  my  yields  are  above  the 
average.  My  potatoes  yielded  275  bu.  per 
acre  (175  bu.  above  the  average  for  this  sec¬ 
tion);  carrots,  25  tons;  cabbage,  20  tons  per 
acre.  I  attribute  these  big  yields  to  the  crop- 
producingpowerof'AAQUALITY’Fertilizer.” 

r'AA  Quality ”  Best  by  Test 

Last  season  Mr.  George  Brooks,  of  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  not  only  got  2  5  tons 
of  silage  corn  per  acre  on  18  acres  with  "AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizer,  but  his  crop  was  ready 
to  cut  at  least  10  days  earlier  than  other  crops 
in  his  neighborhood.  Mr.  Brooks  writes: 

"During  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have 
used  various  makes  of  fertilizer,  and  based  on 
careful  observation  of  crop  results  I  can 
honestly  say  that  the  'AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  the  best  on  the  market.” 

The  extra  quality  of  the  plant  foods  used, 
the  painstaking  care  with  which  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizers  are  blended,  the  longer  cur¬ 
ing  period,  the  extra  remilling,  mean  bigger 
yields  and  better-quality  crops.  Throughout 
the  growing  season  the  difference  is  apparent 
— and  at  harvest  time  the  resulting  extra  yields 
mean  extra  cash. 

This  year  try  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  on 
your  crops.  There  is  a  dealer  near  you. 


"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

PUC®  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Go. 

VAQ\lkUV(LJI 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

,  gf.lISHTfl-t 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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How  New  Jersey 

Chief Spud 

title  was  won 


Theo.  K.  Bennett,  of  Bennett  & 
Thomas,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 


ALL  records  for  the  event 
-  were  shattered  when 
Bennett  8s  Thomas,  Bel¬ 
videre, turned  in  a496bushel 
average  acre  yield  to  win  the 
New  Jersey  Potato  Grow¬ 
ing  Contest  of  1928  —  and 
the  title  of  “Chief  Spud.” 

“Last  year  we  joined  the 
300  Bushel  Potato  Club  of 
New  Jersey,”  write  Bennett 
8s  Thomas.  “We  planted 
about  20  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre  in  rows  34  inches 
apart ;  the  seed  being  placed 
11  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

“We  used  1000  pounds  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  0-16-0 
Acid  Phosphate  (Super¬ 
phosphate)  broadcast,  and 
1200  pounds  Red  Steer  Fer¬ 
tilizer  4-8-7  was  used  in  the 
rows  when  planting. 

“We  have  used  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  for  the  past  5 
years  and  have  always  received 
them  in  good  mechanical  and 
drilling  condition.  Their  slogan/  It 
pays  to  use  them,’  is  surely  true.” 

Successful  farmers  the  country 
over  are  coming  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  quality  in  fertilizer. 
Many  are  turning  to  Red  Steer. 

For  Red  Steer  carries  with  it  an 
assurance  of  quality.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  “guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis”  tag,  you  will  find  attached 
to  every  bag  of  Red  Steer  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Quality.  This  assures : 

BEST  MATERIALS— plant 
food  from  the  most  productive 
sources. 

DOUBLE  MIXED-fertilizer 
thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed 
and  in  good  drilling  condition, 
so  that  each  plant  will  get  its 
share  of  plant  food. 

TRIPLE  TESTED— in  fully 


equipped  laboratories,  assuring 
the  right  plant  food  in  the  right 
form  and  amount. 

For  new  profits  in  1930,  ask 
your  Authorized  Swift  Agent 
about  Red  Steer  7-11-7;  3-12-15 
and  4-16-10 — the  money-saving 
high  analyses. 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works 

Cleveland,  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Champions  All! 

They  use  and  recommend 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
ROSCOE  Powell,  Browning,  Mo. 
Champion  National  Com  Show, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

J.  V.  Cochran,  Marietta,  Ga.  Cham¬ 
pion,  single  cotton  stalk  division, 
Southeastern  Fair;  Champion,  single 
stalk,  National  Cotton  Show 
Bennett  8s  Thomas,  Belvidere,  N.J. 
Champions,  New  Jersey  Potato 
Growing  Contest 

Henry  HEILAND,  Thomasville,  Pa. 
Seed  Com  Champion  of  Pennsylvania 


Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 

“It  pays  to  use  them” 

Look  for  this  Certificate  of  Quality l 
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Questions  on  School  Laws 

Tuesday  May  6,  Is  School  Meeting  Night 


THE  first  Tuesday  in  May,  which 
comes  this  year  on  May  6,  is  the 
date  legally  fixed  for  district  school 
meetings.  Although  we  get  a  heavy 
correspondence  on  school  questions 
every  day  the  entire  year,  it  always 
becomes  heavier  at  this  time  of  year, 
particularly  concerning  the  law  which 
regulates  the  procedure  at  annual 
school  meetings. 

On  this  page  we  are  giving  a  few 
of  these  questions  for  your  information. 
Incidentally,  may  we  suggest  that 
every  voter  should  plan  to  attend  his 
annual  school  meeting. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  legal  to  hold  our  annual  district 
school  meeting  on  any  other  date  than 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May? 

The  law  specifically  states  that  the 
annual  school  meeting  should  be  held 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May  at  the  school- 
house  unless  some  other  place  and  time 
of  meeting  was  fixed  at  the  previous 
meeting.  The  law  also  states  that 
meetings  shall  convene  at  7:30  p.  m. 
No  one  has  the  authority  to  hold  a 
meeting  at  an  earlier  hour,  but  if  the 
meeting  is  unreasonably  delayed  any¬ 
one  may  appeal  to  the  commissioner 
of  education  to  have  the  meeting  de¬ 
clared  illegal. 

*  *  * 

Does  failure  of  the  district  clerk  to 
give  notice  of  the  meeting  make  the 
school  meeting  illegal? 

The  law  states  that  the  district 
clerk  should  post  five  notices  in  five 
conspicuous  places  at  least  five  days 
before  the  meeting.  However,  failure 
to  post  these  notices  does  not  make 
the  meeting  illegal  because  the  law 
specifically  fixes  the  time  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

*  *  * 

What  are  the  requirements  for  office 
holding  in  a  one-room  school  district? 

Every  office  holder  must  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  district  and  a  qualified  vot¬ 
er.  In  addition,  no  person  may  hold 
more  than  one  office  at  a  time  or  hold 
an  office  if  they  are  unable  to  read 
and  write. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  necessary  to  elect  school  dis¬ 
trict  officers  by  ballot? 

Yes.  In  order  to  make  the  election 
legal  the  law  specifically  states  that 
they  must  be  elected  by  ballot.  The 
law  also  states  that  it  is  not  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  education  law  to  ask 
the  clerk  to  cast  one  ballot  where  it 
appears  that  there  is  only  one  candi¬ 
date  for  an  officer.  However,  the  meet¬ 
ing  may  vote  for  candidates  for  all 
district  offices  on  one  ballot  or  they 
may  vote  for  each  officer  separately. 

*  *  * 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  voters  ? 

Voters  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  at  least  twenty-one  years 
old.  They  must  have  resided  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  at  least  thirty  days  previous 
to  the  meeting.  They  must  also  have 
at  least  one  of  the  four  special  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Owns,  leases,  hires  or  is  in  the 
possession  under  a  contract  of  pur¬ 
chase  of,  real  property  in  such  district 
liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes; 
but  the  occupation  of  real  property  by 
a  person  as  lodger  or  boarder  shall  not 
entitle  such  person  to  vote.  (Under  the 
first  clause  persons  who  hold  a  joint 
deed  or  joint  lease  may  each  vote.) 

2.  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age,  provided  such  child 
or  children  shall  have  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  in  the  district  in  which  the 
meeting  is  held  for  a  period  of  at  least 
eight  weeks  during  the  year  preceding 
such  school  meeting.  (Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  both  father  and  mother  may 
vote.) 

3.  Not  being  the  parent,  has  perma¬ 
nently  residing  with  him  or  her  a  child 
or  children  of  school  age  who  shall 
have  attended  the  district  school  for 
a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  during 
the  year  preceding  such  meeting.  (Un¬ 
der  this  provision  but  one  person  may 


vote,  namely  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold.) 

4.  Owns  any  personal  property  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  last  preceding  assess¬ 
ment  roll  of  the  town  exceeding  $50 
in  value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  execution. 

Qualified  voters  may  vote  on  any 
question  brought  before  any  annual  or 
special  school  meeting;  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  that  a  person  be  a  taxpayer  to 
vote  on  propositions  for  raising  money 
by  tax  on  the  district.  Women  posses¬ 
sing  any  of  the  above  qualifications 
are  entitled  to  vote. 

*  *  * 

Who  has  the  right  to  challenge  a 
voter? 

Any  qualified  voter  at  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  meeting  has  the  right  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  vote  of  anyone  in  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

Does  challenging  the  voter  prevent 
him  from  voting? 

No.  The  person  challenged  cannot  be 
asked  questions  as  to  his  qualifications, 
but  the  chairman  may  require  him  or 
her  to  make  the  following  declaration. 
“I  do  ‘declare  and  affirm  that  I  am  and 
have  been  for  thirty  days  last  past, 
an  actual  resident  of  this  school  dis¬ 
trict  and  am  qualified  to  vote  at  this 
meeting.”  After  this  declaration  has 
been  made  the  vote  must  be  accepted. 
However,  anyone  who  makes  a  false 
declaration  after  he  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  and  who  then  casts  a  vote,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $10.  to  be  sued  for  by  the 
town  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

Who  calls  the  meeting  to  order  in 
case  the  trustee  is  absent? 

In  case  the  trustee  is  absent,  the 
clerk  calls  the  meeting  to  order,  but 
in  case  neither  of  these  is  present  any 
legal  yoter  in  the  district  may  call  the 
meeting  to  order.  A  qualified  voter  is 
then  nominated  as  chairman  and  on 
election  conducts  the  meeting. 

*  *  * 

Can  a  trustee  of  a  one  teacher  dis¬ 

trict  legally  hire  the  teacher  for  the 
coming  school  year  before  the  annual 
school  meeting? 

No.  A  newly  elected  trustee  has  sole 
right  to  hire  the  teacher  for  the  coming 
year. 

*  *  * 

Can  a  trustee  be  legally  paid  for  Ms 
duties? 

No.  There  is  no  legal  authority  for 
voting  to  pay  the  trustee  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  law  also  specifically 
states  that  the  trustee  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  payment  for  his  services. 

*  *  * 

Is  a  district  legally  allowed  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  raised  by  taxation  for 
support  of  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  or  other  similar  organi¬ 
zations  ? 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  has  ruled  that  such  appro¬ 
priations  are  illegal  and  that  any  dis¬ 
trict  making  such  appropriation  is  in 
danger  of  losing  its  public  money. 

*  *  * 

In  case  a  school  meeting  should  fail 
to  vote  to  raise  a  tax  on  the  district, 
how  could  the  trustee  provide  mone> 
to  pay  school  expenses? 

If  a  school  meeting  fails  to  vote  a 
tax  the  trustee  may  issue  a  tax  list 
covering  all  expenses  specifically  auth¬ 
orized  in  the  education  law  such  as 
teachers’  salaries,  installation,  repan 
and  maintenance  of  toilets  and  for  re¬ 
pairs  not  evceeding  $50  to  the  schoo  - 
house.  In  case  the  district  superintend¬ 
ent  should  order  repairs  to  be  made 
trustee  has  the  right  to  spend  up 
$200.  without  the  vote  of  the  distnc  • 


New  York  State  Farmers  between 
the  dates  of  May  1,  1929  and  February 
15,  1930,  filed  12,864  claims  for  gas i  tax 
refunds  and  received  refunds  totaU-ig 
$97,190.66. 
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Selling  Milk  in  Upstate  Markets 

What  Dairymen  Want  to  Know  About  the  State  Sanitary  Code 


IN  New  York  State  the  Public  Health  Council, 
a  body  related  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  is  authorized  by  law  to  enact  health 
regulations  embodied  in  the  State  sanitary 
code,  which  is  effective  throughout  the  State 
except  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Enforcement 
of  these  regulations  is  a  duty  of  each  local  health 
officer.  Chapter  III  of  this  code  relates  to  milk 
and  cream  and  includes  provisions  as  to  grading 
of  milk.  It  requires  every  distributor  of  milk  or 
cream  as  such  to  have  a  permit  from  the  local 
Jiealth  officer  and  prescribes  the  requirements 
which  must  be  complied  with  in  order  to  obtain 
such  a  permit. 

The  grades  established  by  this  chapter  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  are:  Grade  A  Pas¬ 
teurized,  Certified,  Grade  B  Pasteurized,  Grade 
A  Raw,  Grade  B  Raw. 

A  limited  amount  of  Certified  milk  is  sold  in 
many  cities,  but  discussion  here  will  be  limited 
to  the  two  other  grades  of  unpasteurized  milk — 
A  and  B. 

No  Excuse  for  Lower  Grades 

A  revision  of  the  '‘milk  code”  became  effective 
July  i,  1928.  Previous  to  that  time  there  were, 
aside  from  Certified,  three  grades  of  raw  milk, 
A,  B  and  C  The  grading  was  based  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  bacterial  standards  and  a  numerical 
dairy  score.  The  bacterial  limits  for  Grades  A 
and  B  were,  respectively,  60,000  and  200,000; 
for  Grade  C  there  was  no  limit.  During  the  few 
years  immediately  preceding  the  revision  very 
few  cities  were  permitting  the  sale  of  Grade  C 
raw. 

A  survey  made  while  the  revision  was  being 
prepared  included  a  study  of  bacterial  counts 
made  on  milk  sold  in  various  parts  of  the  State 


By  PAUL  B.  BROOKS,  M.D. 

Deputy  State  Health  Commissioner 
during  the  preceding  year.  A  sufficiently  large 
proportion  of  these  counts  in  most  sections  were 
well  within  the  60,000  limit  prescribed  for  Grade 
A  Raw  to  make  it  seem  quite  evident  not  only 
that  there  was  little  excuse  for  continuing  the 
two  lower  grades  but  that  there  were  enough 
producers  who,  with  very  little  extra  effort,  could 
keep  their  milk  within  a  still  safer  bacterial  limit 
to  adequately  supply  the  raw  milk  demand. 

Obstacle  to  a  Single  Grade 

There  appeared  but  one  serious  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  a  single  grade  of  raw  milk. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  if  there  was  to  be 
but  one  it  should  be  from  tuberculin  tested  herds. 
At  that  time,  however,  there  were  some  sections 
of  the  state  in  which  comparatively  little  testing 
had  been  done  and  it  appeared  that  if  this  were 
made  an  immediate  general  requirement  for  all 
raw  milk  it  might  deplete  the  supply  in  these 
sections  as  well  as  impose  hardships  on  producers 
who  had  already  “signed  up”  for  tests  under  the 
accredited  herd  plan  but  could  not  get  them  until 
the  area  testing  was  begun.  To  meet  this  situation, 
when  the  code  was  finally  revised  there  was  a 
compromise.  Two  grades — A  and  B — were  es¬ 
tablished.  The  numerical  dairy  score  required 
under  the  old  code  had  been  discontinued,  a 
“yes”  and  “no”  inspection  system  having  been 
substituted.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  general 
requirements  applicable  to  milk  of  all  grades, 
covering  production  and  handling,  both  were  re¬ 
quired  to  conform  to  the  same  bacterial  standard : 
30,000. 

Milk  to  be  sold  under  the  Grade  A  Raw  label 
was  required  to  be  from  tested  herds.  The  health 


officer  could  put  in  Grade  B  that  from  herds  the 
owners  of  which  had  made  “formal  application” 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  for  tests.  In  other  words  the  only  difference 
in  the  two  grades  is  that  relating  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  Grade  B  is  a  temporary  grade  designed  to 
be  discontinued  when  there  are  enough  tested 
herds  to  supply  the  demand.  In  the  meantime 
local  boards  of  health  have  authority  to  eliminate 
this  temporary  grade  within  their  jurisdiction 
and  in  many  places  it  has  been  eliminated,  either 
by  local  regulation  or  automatically  through  the 
herd  testing  having  been  completed. 

When  a  producer  indicates  a  desire  to  make 
the  “formal  application”  for  the  test  required  if 
he  is  to  sell  Grade  B  Raw  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  sends  him  the  usual 
Accredited  Herd  Plan  agreement  form  to  sign. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  in  filing  to  separate 
these  from  other  signed  agreements  from  the 
same  areas,  so  there  is  no  record  in  that  office 
of  the  number  of  agreements  filed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  However,  a  recent  canvass  of  the  cities  in 
the  State,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made. 

Grade  A  Raw  Predominates 

Buffalo  and  Rochester,  with  a  different  system 
of  grading,  authorized  by  the  Public  Health 
Council,  each  have  raw  milk  conforming  to 
standards  equivalent  to  Grade  A  Raw  amounting 
to  something  less  than  5%  of  their  total  supply. 
Of  the  other  57  cities  in  only  five  are  there 
dealers  with  permits  for  the  sale  of  Grade  B 
Raw,  18  of  the  29  such  dealers  being  in  one  of 
the  medium  size  cities.  Sixteen  of  the  18  are 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


A  Partnership  or  a  Battle  of  Wits 


Tenants  and  Landowners  Tell  How  to  Work  Together  for  Mutual  Profit 


SOME  time  ago  we  announced  a  contest  on 
the  subject,  “How  can  tenants  and  land 
owners  work  together  for  mutual  profit?” 
The  replies  we  received  were  interesting 
and  worthwhile  and  we  believe  will  give  many 
suggestions  of  value.  One  point  mentioned  again 
and  again  was  that  trouble  is  sure  to  follow 
where  a  tenant  goes  on  a  poor  farm  which  can¬ 
not  possibly  support  his  family  and  enable  him 
to  pay  the  rent  to  the  owner.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  owner  is  likely  to  believe  that  the 
tenant  is  lazy  and  the  tenant  feels  that  the  land- 
owner  is  unreasonable. 

While  another  set  of  judges  might  have  arrived 
at  a  different  conclusion,  here  are  the  letters 
which  we  believed  most  worthwhile. 


a  place  so  small  or  poor  that  he  cannot  make  a 
living  on  it.  He  should  look  for  a  place  with  good 
buildings  and  good  land.  At  the  present  high  cost 
of  labor  the  tenant’s  labor  represents  quite  a 
large  investment,  probably  as  high  as  the  land¬ 
lord’s  farm;  his  working  equipment  will  equal 
the  cattle.  He  should  get  as  large  a  farm  as  he 
can  handle  as  there  is  no  money  in  a  small  farm 
after  the  rent  is  paid.  Personal  expenses  are 
the  same  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  farm, 
so  he  must  make  it  up  in  doing  a  large  business. 

I  Have  seen  many  run  down  places  rented  and 
then  heard  the  landlord  complain  of  the  quality 
of  the  tenant,  when  he  couldn’t  expect  to  get 
a  first  class  nor  even  second  class  tenant.  Many 


Build  a  Reputation  for 
Honesty 

First  Prize  Tenant’s  Letter 

1AM  writing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  tenant.  In  the  first  place,  a 
young  man  should  work  for  a  good 
reputation.  That  is  most  important. 

Most  prospective  tenants  start  out  as 
hired  men,  and  there  is  where  he 
should  give  conscientious  service  so' 
that  he  gets  a  reputation  for  reliab- 
dity  and  honesty.  He  should  save  as 
much  money  as  possible  so  as  to  get 
his  equipment.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
buy  new  up-to-date  machinery  rather 
than  second-hand  antiquated  sttiff.  In 
our  section  practically  all  farms  are 
rented  on  shares,  the  landlord  furnish¬ 
ing  the  farm  and  cattle,  the  tenant, 
horses  and  equipment 

A  prospective  tenant  should  avoid  Avoid  clay  soil,  shabby  buildings,  a  farm  far  from  city  markets,  and 


landlords  say  they  can’t  afford  to  give  a  tenant 
liberal  terms.  Such  places  should  be  left  alone, 
as  a  farm  that  the  owner  can’t  afford  to  give 
liberal  terms  on  isn’t  a  farm  a  tenant  can  afford 
to  operate.  If  a  farm  doesn’t  justify  giving  the 
operator  a  good  living  and  something  more  be¬ 
sides  the  rent,  the  owner  can  sell  it,  but  the  only 
recourse  a  tenant  has  is  to  move  and  once  on  a 
poor  farm  it  is  harder  to  get  on  a  good  one.  It  is 
better  to  wait  a  little  longer  and  get  a  good  place 
than  to  take  anything  offered  and  then  complain 
about  the  condition  of  the  farm. 

All  essential  points  should  be  put  into  the 
contract  and  lived  up  to.  Don’t  give  the  owner 
a  chance  to  say  you  didn’t  do  as  you  agreed. 

A  very  good  clause  in  a  contract  is  to 
the  effect  that  in  case  of  dispute,  both 
parties  agree  to  arbitrate.  Don’t  take 
a  place  on  the  oral  promise  of  the 
owner  that  he  will  make  certain  im¬ 
provements  for  you.  Have  it  in  the 
contract  or  better,  have  it  done  before 
you  take  possession  as  it  is  often  hard 
to  get  things  done  once  you  are  on  a 
place. — -P.F.S.,  New  York. 

*  * 

Give  the  Tenant  a  Chance 

First  Prize  Letter  -from  an  Owner 

I  HAVE  had  some  experience  in 
letting  farms  on  shares  and  the  main 
thing  I  always  consider  when  letting 
a  farm  is  the  honesty,  capability,  dis¬ 
position,  etc.  of  the  man  selected. 
When  such  a  one  is  found  and  inter¬ 
ested  we  draw  the  contract  so  as  to 
be  reasonably  sure  he  will  make  good. 
There  should  always  be  harmony 
mud  roads.  ( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Do  You  Want  a  Compulsory  Potato 
Grading  Law? 

“In  your  issue  of  March  15  you  take  exception  to 
the  potato  grading  bill  stating  that  it  will  do  in¬ 
justice  to  a  great  majority  of  small  growers.  *  * 

I  grow  potatoes,  a  good  many  more  than  the  average 
farmer.  Why  should  I  have  to  grade  potatoes  and 
my  neighbor  not  ?  Why  should  poor  stuff  be  put  on 
any  market?  We  want  the  grading  law  to  pass  and 
we  are  eventually  going  to  get  it,  whether  the 
American  Agriculturist  says  *yes’  or  says  ‘no’.” 

THE  above  is  part  of  a  rather  sarcastic  letter 
received  from  a  large  potato  grower.  If  the 
grading  law  now  before  the  Legislature  is  the 
right  thing  for  the  whole  potato  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  large  and  small  growers,  then  it 
should  pass  regardless  of  us  or  anyone  else. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  there  is  room  for  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  about  this  particular  bill.  In  fact, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  if  it  is  passed  in  its  present 
form  it  would  work  injustice  to  the  small  potato 
grower. 

While  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  may  be 
the  exception,  we  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  larger  growers  are  fair  and  unselfish 
enough  not  to  want  to  do  something  that  would 
work  great  injustice  on  small  farmers  who  are 
less  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  bill  for  a  moment.  Its 
introductory  number  in  the  Senate  is  239,  and  it 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Kirkland.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  compulsory.  It  would  compel .  all 
farmers  to  grade,  and  we  think  we  have  just 
about  enough  compulsory  laws  in  this  country 
now. 

In  the  second  place,  the  proposed  potato  bill 
could  not  be  enforced  without  an  army  of  in¬ 
spectors,  and  we  have  enough  unenforceable  laws 
in  the  country  at  the  present  time  without  adding 
to  the  number. 

In  the  third  place,  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  are  as  follows : 

“Potatoes  in  quantities  of  one  bushel  or  more  shall 
not  be  shipped  for  sale  or  thereafter  sold  or  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  except  by  the  grades  or  standards  so 
established.” 

Note  how  compulsory  this  is  and  how  it  in¬ 
cludes  everybody. 

“The  official  standards  so  established  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  shall  provide  that  potatoes  not  sorted 
and  classified  as  to  quality  and  size  may  be  sold  as 
‘ungraded’,  if  so  marked,  branded,  tagged  or  other¬ 
wise  represented  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  commissioner.” 

Here  is  one  place  where  the  small  grower 
would  be  penalized.  He  will  not  know  how  to 
grade,  will  not  have  the  machinery  with  which 
to  do  it,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  learn.  There¬ 
fore,  about  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  dump 
his  whole  crop  into  the  ungraded  class  and  so 


market  it.  He  will  do  this  even  if  his  potatoes 
would  grade  much  higher.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  tendency  of  the  small  grower  will  be  to 
take  prices  under  what  his  potatoes  are  really 
worth. 

We  quote  again: 

^“Potatoes  not  represented  as  ‘ungraded’,  if  in  a 
closed  package,  shall  be,  prior  to  shipment,  marked, 
branded  or  tagged  in  a  plain  and  conspicuous  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  statement  of  (1)  the  grade,  (2)  the 
quantity  or  weight  of  contents,  (3)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  or  association  under  whose 
authority  the  potatoes  have  been  placed  in  such 
closed  package." 

If  in  open  package,  it  must  show  the  grade, 
the  name  and  the  address  of  the  person. 

Now  it  takes  some  responsibility  to  oppose  a 
measure  designed  for  the  common  good,  and  one 
should  have  something  constructive  to  offer  in 
its  place.  Daniel  Dean,  the  big  potato  grower  of 
Nichols,  New  York,  has  suggested  that  several 
upstate  growers  could  get  together  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis  and  do  their  own  grading  and  brand¬ 
ing.  Possibly  a  bill  could  be  written  which  would 
enable  the  local  dealer  to  classify  or  grade  the 
potatoes  after  they  were  received. 

The  large  potato  growers  are  absolutely  right, 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  to  put  New 
York  State  potatoes  on  a  better  niarketable  basis. 
The  only  thing  we  are  suggesting  is,  let  us  be 
sure  that  we  have  the  right  remedy  before  plung¬ 
ing  into  something  that  may  work  injustice  and 
do  more  harm  than  good.  There  is  no  crisis  now 
that  has  not  existed  for  years.  Why  not  take 
another  year  to  think  and  work  on  this  problem 
of  better  grading  for  New  York  potatoes.  Then 
if  this  bill  is  the  best  plan,  we  will  be  the  first 
to  support  it. 


Interest  in  Better  Dirt  Roads  Is 
Increasing 

N  a  very  interesting  message  to  the  Legislature 
on  March  25,  Governor  Roosevelt  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  State  conduct  some  experi¬ 
ments  to  find  the  best  methods  for  building  dirt 
roads.  In  this  message,  the  Governor  said : 

“In  the  case  of  dirt  farm  roads,  because  of  the 
enormous  mileage  involved,  the  cost  of  concrete, 
even  one  strip  wide,  laid  under  standard  State  speci¬ 
fications  with  a  solid  sub-base  of  rock,  is  practically 
prohibitive  for  the  greater  part  of  the  mileage. 

“It  is  possible  that  the  experimentation  with  other 
types  of  construction  may  furnish  us  with  data 
which  will  be  very  helpful  in  solving  the  serious 
dirt  road  problem.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  that  the 
Legislature  authorize  the  expenditure  by  his  de¬ 
partment  of  $100,000  in  order  that  experiments  may 
be  made.  It  is  further  suggested  that  one  of  these 
experiments  be  made  in  each  of  the  ten  highway 
districts  of  the  State,  and  each  experimental  strip 
in  each  district  may  again  be  subdivided  into  several 
different  types  of  construction  for  purposes  of 
comparison.” 

* 

This  proposal  by  Governor  Roosevelt  is  ex¬ 
cellent  because  no  one  at  the  present  time  has 
much  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  build  a  last¬ 
ing  road  to  replace  the  dirt  road,  and  to  do  it 
cheaply.  About  the  only  way  to  get  this  knowl¬ 
edge  is  to  experiment  with  different  types  of 
roads  in  different  sections. 

Early  in  the  legislative  session  this  year,  Sena¬ 
tor  Kirkland  in  the  Senate  and  Assemblyman 
Watson  in  the  Assembly  introduced  a  resolution 
on  dirt  roads  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
legislative  committee  to  make  a  study  of  the 
highways  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  State  and 
county  highways,  in  order  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  creation  of  an  additional  system 
of  some  permanent  type  of  improved  farm-to- 
market  roads.  In  other  words,  the  committee  will 
try  to  find  a  practical  plan  for  improving  about 
all  of  the  dirt  roads  in  the  State. 

On  this  same  dirt  road  subject,  we  want  to 
call  your  attention  also  to  the  bill  recommended 
by  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  this  yeaf  providing  for  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  State’s  funds  for  the  town  highways, 
that  is,  the  dirt  roads,  whereby  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  towns  of  the  State  will  receive  much 


more  help  for  building  and  maintaining  the  dirt 
roads  than  they  are  getting  at  present. 

So  taking  all  of  these  proposals  together,  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  there  was  light  ahead  for  the 
dirt  road  farmers  in  New  York  State,  and  it  is 
some  satisfaction  to  American  Agriculturist 
to  see  some  results  in  sight  in  solving  a  problem 
that  we  have  been  working  on  for  years. 

A  Good  Rural  School  Bill 

HERE  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  Webb-Rice  Rural  School  Bill  and 
what  it  will  do.  As  we  have  before  explained, 
this  bill  takes  the  power  to  consolidate  schools 
from  the  district  superintendent  of  schools  and 
places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  local  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  county  judge,  when  there  is  any 
question  or  controversy  about  the  proposed  con¬ 
solidation. 

It  would  work  this  way:  The  district  superin¬ 
tendent  lays  out  the  proposed  consolidation. 
Then  if  any  district  involved  objects,  a  meeting 
may  be  called,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  legally 
qualified  voters  wish  to  do  so  they  present  their 
case  to  the  county  judge.  The  judge  in  turn 
appoints  a  committee  of  three  disinterested  per¬ 
sons,  residents  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which 
the  districts  affected  are  located,  but  non-resi¬ 
dents  of  such  school  districts.  At  least  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  shall  reside  outside  of  an 
incorporated  village  or  village  district.  The  com¬ 
mittee  then  calls  a  hearing  and,  after  getting  all 
of  the  evidence,  decides  the  matter. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  anyone  should  sincerely 
object  to  this  bill  because  it  is  a  step  toward 
home  rule  of  schools  and  safeguards  the  rights 
of  rural  school  patrons.  Under  the  present  law, 
school  superintendents  can  consolidate  schools 
without  permission  of  local  people.  Under  the 
Webb-Rice  proposal,  the  superintendents  cannot 
consolidate  if  there  is  any  objection  until  a  local 
committee  has  passed  on  the  resolution.  The  bill 
has  passed  both  'the  houses  of  the  Legislature 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Governor  will  sign  it 
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Should  We  Eat  More  Wheat? 

HIS  is  often  put  forward  as  one  remedy  for 
the  over-production  of  wheat.  The  answer 
to  the  question  is  probably  “no”,  for  most 
persons  are  eating  enough,  or  too  much,  cereals 
of  all  kinds  from  a  health  standpoint  at  the 
present  time. 

Wheat  products  are,  of  course,  a  splendid  food. 
Consider  the  average  person’s  daily  diet,  the  big 
bowl  of  breakfast  food  and  several  pancakes 
in  the  morning,  with  pies  and  cakes  at  least  once 
a  day,  and  plenty  of  bread,  rolls  and  biscuits 
thrown  in.  Such  a  diet  may  be  all  right  for  a 
young  person,  but  young  and  old  need  to  give 
consideration  to  eating  plenty  of  fruit  and  more 
vegetables  and  dairy  products. 

The  answer  to  the  over-production  problem 
of  wheat,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  other  farm 
products,  is  to  produce  less  of  them.  Farmers 
always  receive  most  money  in  the  short  crop 
years. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

Hugh  Cosline,  my  associate  editor,  says  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  stories  he  has  seen 
in  a  long  time.  I  am  taking  his  word  for  it 
and  am  passing  it  on  to  see  what  you  think  about 
it.  Here  it  is : 

A  backwoods  mountaineer  one  day  found  a 
mirror  which  a  tourist  had  lost. 

“Well,  if  it  ain’t  my  old  dad,”  he  said  as  he 
looked  in  the  mirror.  “I  never  knowed  he  had 
his  pitcher  took.” 

He  took  the  mirror  home  and  stole  into  the 
attic  to  hide  it.  But  his  actions  didn’t  escape  h\s 
suspicious  wife.  That  night  while  he  slept  she 
slipped  up  to  the  attic  and  found  the  mirror.  _ 
“Hum-um,”  she  said,  looking  into  it,  “so,  that  s 
the  old  hag  he’s  been  chasin’.” 
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DURING  the  last  month  I  have 
been  doing  most  of  my  farming 
in  Albany.  Lots  of  very  interest¬ 
ing  things  are  going  on  there 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  out  of  this 
legislative  session  agriculture  will  get 
its  fair  share  of  constructive  and  help¬ 
ful  legislation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this 
article,  Albany  has  provided  $3,000,000 

for  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  bovine 
tuberculo¬ 
sis,  $400,000  to 
compensate  the 
owners  of  accred¬ 
ited  herds  for 
the  retesting  of 
their  cattle; 
$150,000  towards 
paying  for  a 
Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Building  at  Syra- 
c  u  s  e,  the  bal- 
Henry  Morgenthau  jR._,ance  of  $100,000 

to  come  out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  State  Fair  earnings, 
and  375,000  for  county  fair  prize 
money. 

We  still  have  to  look  forward  to  the 
passing  of  the  whole  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission. 
This  includes  special  appropriations  for 
the  study  of  new  plant  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  problems;  the  taking  of  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State;  a  new  method  fair  to  the 
rural  counties  of  allocating  the  State’s 
money  for  dirt  roads;  and  last,  the  so- 
called  bridge  bill  which  this  year  car¬ 
ries  an  appropriation.  When  this  bill  is 
passed,  it  will  mean  that  the  counties 
will  no  longer  have  to  contribute  35% 
of  the  cost  of  bridges  on  State  high¬ 
ways.  The  Webb-Rice  School  Bill,  giv¬ 
ing  the  majority  in  the  district  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  county  judge  in 
case  the  district  superintendent  wishes 
to  consolidate  schools  against  the  wish¬ 
es  of  the  majority  living  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  is  now  before  the  Governor  for 
his  signature. 

This  brief  summary  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  many  important  bills  which 
are  pending  in  the  Legislature  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  take  it  that  a  majority  of  our 
readers  are  interested  in  seeing  this 
legislative  program  passed.  You  can 
help  by  writing  your  Senator  or  As¬ 
semblyman  and  by  writing  the  man 
who  introduced  the  particular  bill  in 
which  you  are  interested.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  be  glad  to  furn¬ 
ish  you  with  the  number  of  the  bill  and 
the  name  of  the  man  who  has  intro¬ 
duced  it.  Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us. 
We  consider  this  part  of  our  job. 

To  show  you  how  this  works,  let  me 
tell  you  about  a  personal  experience 
that  I  have  just  been  going  through. 
About  a  month  ago  I  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  protesting  against  the 
decision  of  the  State  Fair  manage¬ 
ment  to  withhold  the  maintenance 
money  from  the  4-H  Boys  and  Girls 
next  fall.  I  whote  a  letter  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pyrke  and  asked  him  for  the 
reason  for  this  decision.  Commissioner 
Pyrke  wrote  me  as  follows  on  Febru¬ 
ary  19,  1930: 

“The  expense  of  4H  Club  activities  at 
the  State  Fair  has  never  been  carried  on 
State  appropriation.  The  cost  has  been 
paid  from  State  Fair  receipts,  made  up 
chiefly  of  admissions  at  Fair  time.  When 
the  4H  Club  work  at  Syracuse  was  in¬ 
itiated  it  was  a  small  activity,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  it  was  possible  to  keep 
the  expense  within  bounds.  It  has  been 
increasing  very  rapidly  in  recent  years 
and  has  reached  a  point  now  where  it  is 
a  heavy  burden  on  State  Fair  receipts. 

Because  of  the  desire  to  encourage  this 
very  worth-while  activity,  the  State  Fair 
management  adopted  a  more  liberal  policy 
m  the  matter  of  expense  in  relation  to 
this  activity  than  has  been  adopted  with 
reference  to  kindred  activities  such  as 
the  State  Fair  Spelling  Bee  and  Vocation¬ 
al  Students’  Exhibits. 

After  mature  consideration,  the  State 
Fair  management  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  would 
necessary  to  handle  the  financing  of 
this  activity  more  nearly  in  harmony  with 
the  policy  prevailing  in  reference  to  the 
associated  activities,  as  well  as  more  in 
consonance  with  sound  financial  princi¬ 
ples. 

_  ^be  change  of  policy  was  discussed  at  , 


the  meeting  of  the  State  Fair  Advisory 
Board  early  this  winter,  which  you  were 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  only 
department  of  the  State  Fair  in  which 
we  are  attempting  retrenchments.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  we  had  six  days  of  good 
weather  last  fall,  our  financial  margin  of 
safety  was  much  too  narrow  for  comfort. 
We  must  widen  that  margin,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  risk  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  event  of  adverse 
weather. 

Getting  back  to  the  4H  Club  situation 
(and  I  may  say  that  there  are  few  peo¬ 
ple  more  interested  in  this  project  than 
am  I),  there  doubtless  would  be  some 
justification  for  a  State  appropriation  to 
finance  a  4H  Club  Roundup  at  State  Fair 
time.  I  think  it  is  entirely  plain  that  if 
this  type  of  activity  at  the  State  Fair 
is  to  be  financed  from  State  funds,  it 
should  be  through  the  medium  of  a  direct 
appropriation  rather  than  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  State  Fair  receipts. 

The  subject  of  a  State  appropriation 
for  a  4H  Club  Roundup  might  be  a  pertin¬ 
ent  one  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Commission.  The  thought 
of  such  an  appropriation  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  until  I  received  your  letter 
making  a  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
the  item  having  been  left  out  of  the 
budget  requests.’’ 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  during  the  past  eight  years 
I  have  worked  very  closely  with  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke  on  many  projects  and 
I  have  always  found  him  a  real  defend¬ 
er  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  and 


I  feel  sure  that  if  the  State  Fair  man¬ 
agement  has  made  a  mistake  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pyrke  will  be  among  the  first 
to  want  to  see  this  rectified. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have 
again  received  a  perfect  flood  of  letters 
from  fathers  of  4-H  Boys  and  Girls 
telling  me  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
afford  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to 
the  State  Fair  if  it  is  necessary  for  the 
parents  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  children  while  they  are  at  the 
State  Fair.  What  is  the  result  of  my 
receiving  all  these  letters?  A  grave 
doubt  has  been  raised  in  my  mind  as 
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a  result  of  receiving  this  second  bar¬ 
rage  of  letters.  I  renewed  my  efforts 
to  see  that  the  question  of  maintenance 
of  boys  and  girls  be  reconsidered  by 
the  State  Fair  Advisory  Council. 

So  I  say  to  our  readers — if  you  wish 
to  see  this  year’s  agricultural  program 
go  through,  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  opposition  is  very  busy.  Many 
worth  while  measures  are  at  stake  and 
it  behooves  all  of  us  not  to  leave  a 
stone  unturned  to  make  sure  that  this 
program  is  passed  in  its  entirety  by  the 
Legislature. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


A  FEW  days  ago  it  was  my  privil¬ 
ege  to  have  luncheon  with  a  rather 
noted  scientist  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  farming  is  a  very 
crude  and  inefficient  occupation,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  scientist. 

“Sometime”,  said  Dr.  X.,  “farming 
as  it  is  practiced  today  wall  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  our  food  will  be  grown 
in  the  laboratories  where  the  scien¬ 
tists  can  control  all  of  the  conditions.” 

Naturally,  I  took  exception  to  these 
statements,  pointing  out  that  the  far¬ 
mer  is  just  as  efficient  as  anyone  else 
and  that  his  efficiency  had  greatly  in- 


For  Farm  Relief 

Skin-neck-tady,  New  England. 

American  Agriculturist, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mister  Editor: 

Being  the  keeper  of  the  cross-roads  grocery,  above  the  average  in 
popularity,  and  by  far  the  best  posted  citizen  in  our  district  on  all  import¬ 
ant  questions  of  the  day,  I  was  chosen  by  a  big  dissenting  vote  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  on  the  great  question  of  Farm  Relief. 

Now  this  is  a  question  that  has  stumped  most  stump-speakers, 
brought  a  spell  over  the  spell-binders,  and  furnished  some  little  excuse, 
for  the  existence  of  most  of  our  great  politicians  as  well  as  some  few 
commissions.  But  to  me  it  is  a  very  simple  question.  It’s  as  easy  as  sliding 
down  hill  on  a  wet  plank — and  by  gum  that’s  what  most  of  the  farmers 
of  this  district  have  been  doing  for  quite  a  spell. 

Let  Me  Tell  You  Why! 

In  the  first  place,  firstly,  there  are  too  many  LAWS! 

There’s  the  federal  laws,  the  state  laws,  the  county  laws,  the  town¬ 
ship  laws,  the  moral  laws,  the  Roman  laws,  the  natural  laws,  the  bankrupt 
laws  and  the  mother-in-laws.  The  constitutional  laws,  the  corporation 
laws,  the  military  laws,  the  common  laws,  the  unwritten  laws,  the  sump¬ 
tuary  laws  and  the  laws  of  health.  Yes,  sir,  we  law  the  laws  until  we 
dang  nigh  lose  sight  of  the  only  law  that  amounts  to  anything!  I  refer, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  that  great  and  glorious  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand. 

All  these  superfluous  laws  have  been  holding  us  down,  and  holding  us 
up;  stomping  all  over  us,  until  no  wonder  we  are  down-trodden  and 
smoothed  out  as  flat  as  a  pancake  and  broke  besides. 

Yes,  sir!  The  average  farmer  doesn’t  know  where  he  is,  or  why  he  is, 
or  who  he  is,  or  whether  he  is! 

Some  More  Why 

In  the  second  place,  secondly,  there’s  too  many  TAXES! 

There’s  the  customs  tax,  the  excess  tax,  the  per  capita  tax,  the  oc¬ 
cupation  tax,  the  income  tax  and  the  taxicab.  The  school  tax,  the  real 
estate  tax,  the  tobacco  tax,  the  personal  tax  and  the  taxidermist.  The 
water  tax,  the  gas  tax,  the  light  tax,  the  auto  tax,  the  single  tax,  the  tax 
list  and  the  tax  levy.  Yes,  sir,  and  there’s  the  tax  certificate  and  the  tax 
deed,  the  poll  tax  and  the  toll  tax  and  the  tax  roll,  the  head  tax  and  the 
dog  tax  and  the  tax  dodger! 

And  in  the  third  place,  thirdly,  that  isn’t  all  there  is  to  PAY  by  a 
Heck  of  a  way! 

Here’s  this  church  and  that  society,  this  lodge  and  that  club,  besides 
other  organizations,  and  all  wanting  their  share! 

The  TB’s  and  the  NG’s 

Yes,  sir!  The  Woman’s  Relief,  the  Fireman’s  Ball,  the  Navy  League 
and  Foreign  Missions.  The  Children’s  Play  House,  the  Town  Library,  the 
Rest  Room,  the  Soldiers’  Home  and  the  Dorcas  Society.  The  Welfare 
Workers,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Boy’s  League,  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the 
Gold  Diggers.  The  Red  Cross,  the  White  Cross,  the  Public  Cross,  the  fiery 
cross  and  the  double  cross.  And  the  Y.  M’s,  and  the  Y.  W’s,  and  the 
W.  C.  T.  U’s  and  the  T.  B’s,  and  the  N.  G’s. 

And  besides  all  that,  there’s  too  much  regulation  and  uncertainty! 

Everything  a  farmer  takes  to  town  is  examined,  inspected  and 
suspected ! 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  a  whole  lot  less  of  some  things,  viz,  to  wit: 

Less  Laws!  Less  Taxes!  Less  Payments!  Less  Regulations!  Less 
Requirements ! 

Less  fees,  less  dues,  less  charges,  less  levies,  less  subscriptions, 
less  impositions,  less  donations,  less  contributions  and  less  exactions! 

Less  installments,  less  obligations,  less  assessments,  less  giving,  less 
digging,  less  bills,  less  duty,  less  tolls,  less  tribute,  less  excise  and  less 
impost. 

Hoping  this  finds  you  the  same,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

L  BEN  TRAPPED. 


creased  in  recent  years.  To  this  Dr. 
X  agreed. 

“I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  far¬ 
mer  himself  was  inefficient,”  he  said, 
“but  that  farming  itself  is  crude.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  farmer  is  doing  as  well  as 
he  can  with  the  means  at  his  command, 
but  he  certainly  cannot  control  condi¬ 
tions.  Look  at  the  conditions  with 
which  he  has  to  contend,  the  weather, 
for  example.  No  matter  how  hard  he 
works,  or  how  carefully  he  farms,  a 
long  drought  or  too  much  rain  may 
ruin  or  greatly  affect  the  yield  of  all 
his  crops.  Can  you  imagine  anything 
more  inefficient  than  the  dairy  cow, 
that  requires  so  much  care  and  eats 
so  much  grain  and  roughage  in  order 
to  produce  so  little  milk?  Both  the 
milk  and  butter  are  also  liable  to  be 
unclean  products,  no  matter  how  much 
care  is  taken  in  their  production.” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “the  cow  is  ineffi¬ 
cient  from  one  standpoint,  and  care 
has  to  be  taken  to  keep  her  products 
clean;  but  you  scientists  have  been 
working  without  any  success  at  all  for 
more  than  a  half  century  to  find  a 
substitute  for  milk,  and  the  best  you 
can  do  as  a  substitute  for  butter  is 
oleomargarine,  and  I’ll  bet  my  last  dol¬ 
lar  that  you  yourself  would  not  have 
oleomargarine  on  your  table.” 

“Very  true,  very  true,”  he  agreed. 
“We  have  not  found  a  substitute  for 
dairy  products  yet  but  we  are  only  just 
beginning  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
many  things  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point.  Who  can  say  what  the  next  half 
century  or  the  next  hundred  years  may 
bring  forth? 

“Only  the  other  day”  he  continued  “I 
was  talking  with  a  large  manufacturer 
of  yeast.  Now  yeast  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  plant,  yet  hundreds  of  tons 
of  it  are  grown  annually  in  great  lab¬ 
oratories.  The  seed  yeast  is  planted 
and  the  whole  process  from  start  to 
finish  is  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  scientists.  Even  the  amount  of  vit¬ 
amins  in  the  yeast  can  be  regulated. 
Then,  too,  we  can  make  artificial 
bouillon  that  you  cannot  tell  from  the 
regular  beef  bouillon,  and  it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  product,  too. 

“One  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  we 
must  overcome  in-  growing  food  by 
laboratory  methods  is  to  find  some  way 
to  hold  up  the  plants,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  soil,  but  I 
believe  that  this  and  other  difficulties 
will  be  overcome.” 

Well,  this  idea  was  rather  startling 
to  me,  as  it  will,  be  to  every  farmer. 
Looking  back  across  the  past  hundred 
years,  to  take  count  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  way  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  discoveries,  one  cannot  be 
too  positive  about  what  will  not  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  future.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  new  and 
better  ways  will  be  found  to  produce 
our  food,  but  if  such  time  comes,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  hence. 

Some  years  ago  the  scientists  had 
much  to  say  on  this  same  idea,  con¬ 
tending  that  enough  food  could  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  blocks  not  bigger  than  the 
ordinary  yeast  cake  to  last  one  person 
several  days.  We  have  not  heard  much 
about  this  theory  since.  What  happen¬ 
ed  to  it? 

Then  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  fact 
within  the  past  ten  years,  there  was 
what  may  be  called  the  era  of  canned 
goods.  All  of  the  canning  factories 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Mere9s  the  FOOD  L 
Your  Corn  Crop  | 

LIKES  | 

— IIIIIIIIIIH 

IS  it  just  another  com  crop  for  you  this  year,  or  have  you  decided 
to  join  the  ranks  of  farmers  who  make  a  crop  that  really  is  a 
crop?  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  . . .  and  you  can  just  as  easily  make 
a  good  crop.  No  luck  to  it  .  .  .  just  one  single  rule  for  success. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  difference  between  a  good  com 
crop  and  a  poor  one.  A  side  dressing  with  this  nitrate  fertilizer 
(the  only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world)  greatly  increases  the  yield. 
Hastens  maturity.  Makes  larger  ears  with  more  corn  per  ear  and 
more  ears  per  stalk. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  not  synthetic.  It  is  mined  and  refined  in  Chile, 
largely  by  American  capital,  brought  here  in  American  ships  and 
sold  to  American  farmers  at  a  low  price.  Its  small  cost  is  returned 
to  you  many  times  over  in  increased  crop  profits. 

Free  Fertilizer  Book 

Our  new  book  “  How  to  Fertilize  Com  in  the  North  ”  tells  how  to 
make  a  real  corn  crop.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  6,  or  tear  out  this 
ad  and  m^il  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  in  the  margin. 


A  Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  18-1 


1830-1930— An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


OLD-FASHIONED 

HARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells,  Phlox,  Lupines,  Lilies, 
Oriental  Poppies  and  oyer  250  other  varieties. 

ANNUAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs. 
Pansies,  Petunias  and  many  other. 

SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

Hydrangeas,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Spiraeas,  Weigelas, 
Flowering  Quince,  etc. ;  Boston  Ivies,  English  Ivies, 
Trumpet  Vines,  Clematis,  Wisterias,  etc. 

Also  Climbing  and  Everblooming  Boses;  Hedge  Plants; 
Berry  Plants;  Vegetable  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  SEEDS 

CORN,  OATS,  PEAS,  BARLEY, 
CABBAGE,  BEANS,  POTATOES 

Write  for  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls, N.Y. 


i"1- J  RUSSET  POTATOES  of  high  Quality, 
uerunea  j.w.hopkins  &  son,  Pittsford.N.Y. 


DIBBLE'S 


tested  Farm  Seeds’ 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 
99.50  pure  or  better.  Average  purity  for  years 
99.70%.  Clover  as  low  as  $12.90  Timothy  as 

low  as  $3.6$ 

Heavyweight  Oats,  av.  weight  4$  lbs  @  $1.00  a  bu. 


Alpha  Barley  - . - — . $1.65  a  bu. 

Oderbrucker  Barley  - - - - $1.50  a  bu. 

Marquis  Spring  Wheat  . — . . . $2.20  a  bu. 


SEED  CORN,  average  germination  above  90%. 
Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Early  Yellow  Dent, 
Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Big  Red  Dent,  Cornell  11,  Sweep- 
stakes,  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  and 
Golden  Glow.  Several  kinds  as  low  as  $2.00  a 
bushel.  Be  thrifty.  Buy  direct.  Save  money. 
Why  pay  more? 

SEED  POTATOES,  Certified  and  Selected  from 
Pedigree  Stock  seed.  A  dozen  varieties,  Early, 
Intermediate  and  Late,  in  any  quantities  from 
Barrels  to  Car  loads  at  prices  you  can  afford 
to  pay. 

“Everything  for  the  Farm” 

Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 

Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  Postal  Card  will  do. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 

Address - - - 
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Western  New  York  News 

Indian  Boy  Wins  Niagara  Spelling  Contest 


VERNON  JACK,  a  full  blooded  Tus- 
carora  Indian  school  boy,  thirteen 
years  old,  is  the  champion  of  the  1930 
Niagara  County  spelling  bee  and  Hya¬ 
cinth  Stem  of  Nerwfane  won  second 
honors.  Thirty-six  other  boys  and 
girls  competed.  Somerset  Grange  is 
organizing  a  juvenile  Grange  with  Mrs. 
Louis  Haight  as  juvenile  matron. 

Growers  of  market  garden,  canning 
factory  and  cash  crops  in  nine  com¬ 
munities  of  Niagara  county  have  re¬ 
cently  been  receiving  instructions  from 
Professor  F.  O.  Underwood  of  the 
Vegetable  Gardening  Department  of 
the  State  College. 

Four  hundred  fruit  growers  attend¬ 
ed  the  annual  county-wide  fruit  meet¬ 
ing  at  Ransomville.  The  speakers  were 
A.  C.  Auchter  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr. 
Hugh  Glasgow  of  the  Department  of 
Entomology  of  Geneva  Experiment 
Station;  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  and  Dr.  M. 
C.  Bond  of  Cornell. 

Interest  in  poultry  is  growing  and 
there  have  been  many  instructive  poul¬ 
try  meetings.  Eggs  are  now  selling 
from  25c  to  35c;  McIntosh  apples 
grade  A,  $3.75;  Baldwins,  U.  S.  1,  $2JL0. 
Farmers  are  busy  pruning  grapes  and 
fruit  trees. 

Genesee  Potato  Growers 
Study  Accounts 

WINTER  is  still  with  us.  Yesterday 
was  as  cold  and  stormy  as  any 
day  we  have  had.  At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  robins  have  been  seen  and 
the  maple  sugar  season  is  on.  Maple 
syrup  is  selling  from  $2.  to  $2.25  a  gal¬ 
lon. 

The  potato  growers  in  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty  are  having  a  meeting  at  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  in  Indian  Falls  on  March 
25.  Some  cost  'accounts  of  successful 
Genesee  County  potato  growers  will  be 
given  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  discussed.  Where  sown, 
winter  wheat  looks  bare  and  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  damaged  by  recent  severe 
frost. 

Dairy  butter  is  35c  and  the  best 
creamery  butter  can  be  bought  for  40c. 
Eggs  are  only  24c  and  26c  a  dozen; 
pork  15c  a  pound,  dressed;  hay  $13. 
a  ton  baled. 


Ontario  County  Pomona 
Grange  Meets 

THE  Granges  of  Ontario  County  are 
very  active.  Pomona  Grange  met  at 
Canandaigua  on  March  11.  Past  Depu¬ 
ty  Lynn  Otley  of  Phelps,  installed  the 
officers  and  a  class  of  thirty-five  took 
the  fifth  degree.  Hopewell  Grange  num¬ 
ber  472  had  two  good  plays  which  were 
put  on  by  Howard  Grange  and  Clifton 
Springs  Grange. 

Weather  has  been  very  changeable 
and  the  dirt  roads  are  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition.  It  has  been  especially  hard  for 
the  RFD  mail  carriers. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of 
auctions  of  horses  and  farm  property. 
More  western  horses  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  in  here  for  sale  than  for  several 
years  past.  This  week  a  large  sale  of 
farm  property  was  held  at  Clifton 
Springs  to  settle  the  Coulter  estate. 

Wheat  has  been  looking  good,  but 
we  have  been  having  some  bad  freezes 
at  present.  Lambs  are  coming  along 
plentifully.  From  a  cross  of  Hampshire 
and  Cotswold  I  have  only  one  single 
lamb.  So  far  there  have  been  all  twins 
except  for  two  sets  of  triplets.  I  have 
some  Montana  ewes  crossed  with 
Hampshire  which  ase  to  lamb  later. 


Yates  County  Cabbage  to 
Bring  More  for  Kraut 

SEED  corn  is  scarce  this  spring  in 
western  New  York.  Few  fields  last 
fall  came  to  maturity  on  account  of 
the  heavy  frost  on  September  20.  The 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  is  offering 
to  test  seed  corn  for  germination  free 
of  charge. 

Belden  &  Company  have  in  a  car- 
load  of  California  red  kidney  beans 


which  they  are  selling  for  $13.  a  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Denison  Seed  Company  is 
not  putting  out  any  beans  on  contract 
this  season  in  this  section,  but  the 
Page  Seed  Company  have  put  out  a 
large  quantity. 

The  kraut  men  are  contracting  1930 
cabbage  at  $8.50  a  ton.  Prices  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  $6.00  a  ton. 
Growers  have  lost  money  at  these 
prices. 

Sheep  shearing  has  begun  in  this 
section.  The  demand  for  wool  is  poor 
and  prices  are  low.  The  producers  are 
being  offered  20c  for  fine  and  25c  for 
medium  wools.  Last  year  the  price  was 
42c  for  coarse  and  38c  for  fine.  The 
last  shipment  of  1929  lambs  went  ont 
last  Saturday.  They  were  contracted 
for  at  14c  last  year  and  were  sold  here 
on  track  for  10  %c  which  meant  a  loss 
to  the  buyer  of  around  $3.00  a  head. 
Farmers  are  purchasing  their  clover 
seed  and  fertilizer  for  spring  seeding. 


Sugar  Season  Good  in 
Erie  County 

AT  present  the  trial  of  two  Indian 
women  from  the  Iroquois  Reserva¬ 
tion  who  murdered  Mrs.  Henri  Mar- 
chand  of  Buffalo,  is  attracting  unusual 
interest.  It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the 
women  persuaded  the  other  to  murder 
Mrs.  Marchand  and  jealousy,  witchcraft 
and  the  ouija  board  are  all  occupying 
prominent  places  in  the  evidence  offer¬ 
ed. 

Egg  prices  are  low.  Buffalo  commis¬ 
sion  houses  are  selling  white  hennery 
eggs  at  27c.  and  28c  which  nets  the 
producers  24c  and  25c  a  dozen.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  quoted  at  $1.40  to  $1.50  while 
butter  at  retail  is  bringing  45c. 

We  are  having  a  lot  of  cold,  windy 
March  weather,  but  little  snow  so  far. 
The  maple  sugar  season  is  proving  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  and  the  quality  of  the 
syrup  is  excellent. 

It  seems  that  there  are  fewer  auc¬ 
tions' than  usual  this  season.  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty  Pomona  Grange  meets  at  Bowmans- 
ville  on  March  29.  Village  elections  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Westfield  and 
Gowanda  defeated  the  proposition  to 
use  daylight  saving  time.  Hay  is  short 
and  there  is  practically  no  sale  for  cat¬ 
tle. 

Captain  William  H.  Warner,  89  years 
of  age  and  father  of  “Pop”  Warner, 
died  at  San  Clemente,  California,  re¬ 
cently.  “Pop”  Warner  was  born  in 
Springville  and  played  football  on  the 
high  school  team  and  later  at  Cornell 
University.  He  then  gained  nationwide 
recognition  as  coach  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  football  team.  “Pop”  is  now 
coach  at  Stanford  University.  Services 
for  Captain  Warner  were  held  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  then  his  body  was  sent  to 
Springville  for  burial. 


Oswego  County  Has  Short 
Course  in  Agriculture 

A  WINTER  short  course  at  the  Hann¬ 
ibal  High  School  has  been  carried 
forward  under  the  writer’s  charge,  for 
four  years,  to  stimulate  the  more  care¬ 
ful  study  of  production  costs,  and 
farm  management.  The  department  o 
extension  work,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  has  cooperated  in  tins 
work  for  three  years.  Young  and  mid¬ 
dle  aged  farm  people  have  attended 
these  classes  taking  up  the  study  of 
agricultural  law,  feed  rations,  marke  - 
ing,  farm  inventory,  agricultural 
prices,  feeding  and  management  or 
dairy  cows,  farm  management,  rearing 
calves  and  heifers,  orchard  fruits,  chick 
rearing,  poultry  breeding  and  incuba¬ 
tion,  poultry  flock  management,  and 
bee  keeping.  Practical  farm  problems 
and  projects  have  been  worked  ou 
from  these  studies  on  the  farms  of  the 
students.  On  March  21,  at  the  close  o 
this  winter’s  course,  a  banquet  was 
enjoyed  by  this  special  class,  The  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmer’s  Club  of  Hannibal,  the 
Faculty,  and  Board  of  Education.  The 
teacher  and  class  of  the  Home  Making 
Department  prepared  and  served  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Alpha  Barley 
Ithacan  Oats 
and  Early  Cornell  11  Corn 


[HI  AQJL,  N. Vo 

Write  for  General  Catalogue 


fA.J.R 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
t  BUSHEL  SIZE  COc 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Early  &  Late.  Bag  Lots  &  Car  Lots 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New  York 


Seeds  and  Plants 


COOK’S  Certified  SEED  POTATOES, 

Russet  Rurals.  We  pay  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  SONS, FAI RPORT, N.Y. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Plat  Dutch. 
Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Onion. 
Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid, 
100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Collect:  $2.00  per 
1000.  Special  prices  large  lots.  Write  for  prices  on 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed.  Varieties 
Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  638,  ALBANY,  GA. 


CABBAGE  and  ONION  Plants, 

NOW  READY.  My  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head 
three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch, 
Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first- 
class  hand  selected  plants,  parcelpost  paid,  500  for  $1.50; 
1,000  for  $2.75.  By  express.  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda 
Onion  plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


C.O.D.  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

and  Bermuda  Onion  plants.  Mailed  500-65c;  1,000-$1.00. 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY.  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Frost*  proof  Cabbage  &  Onion  plants. 

ill  varieties.  Quick  shipments  by  mail  500-65c;  1,000-$1. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON.  GA. 


_  L  L.  _  _  _  Tomato  and  onion  Plants  $1.00,  1000. 

^aooage,  CLARK  PLANT  CO.,  Thomasville.  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF 

Cabbage 

Plants 


Six  best  varieties,  certified  free  disease 
shipped  direct  from  Georgia  farm,  ex¬ 
press  $2-1,000,  10.000-S17.50.  Our  Vir¬ 
ginia  plants  ready  in  30  days,  ask  for 
prices.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Franklin, Va. 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen.  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand.  Bermuda  Onion  $1.00,  Tomatoes  $1.25.  Collards 
$1.00,  Porto  Ilico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


rARRATF  Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants,  Ex 
v.r\uUr\vjL)  press  Collect  $1.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail,  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Pepper  Plants  Express  Collect  $2,  1000 ;  Prepaid  mail,  $3, 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton.Ga. 


Seed  Potatoes:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
rurals.  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville, N.Y. 


For  Sale: 


West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  Best  ensilage 
seed  com  grown.  Germination  90%  or 
better.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Pennsylvania 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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banquet  as  a  project  of  their  depart¬ 
ment.  Twenty  people  hope  to  complete 
the  course  this  year.  Reports  on  pro¬ 
jects  are  not  all  in,  for  the  work  this 
term.  Four  ladies  were  enrolled  in  the 
class,  three  for  poultry  courses,  and  one 
for  bee  keeping.  This  special  work  was 
suggested  and  started  by  Professor  S. 
R.  Lockwood  of  the  Hannibal  High 
School.  Some  of  the  results  of  this 
work  have  been  that  those  taking  the 
courses  have  found  themselves  with 
greater  capacity  to  think,  act,  and  ac¬ 
complish  things.  It  has  kept  them  out 
of  a  rut,  given  them  new  contacts  with 
individuals,  and  books,  given  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  new  viewpoint,  and  emphasiz¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  knowledge  brought  to 
them,  when  needed,  is  of  the  greatest 
value. 

March  weather  was  cold  and  stormy. 
Outside  farm  work  is  not  advancing 
because  of  the  weather  conditions.  Sap 
flow  is  irregular.  Old  cabbage  is  about 
out  of  the  local  markets.  Potatoes  are 
moving  slowly  and  at  reduced  prices. 
Egg  prices  are  at  a  low  level;  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Local  prices  are 
running  around  20  cents  per  dozen. 
Feed  prices  have  lowered.  This  will 
help  to  check  against  the  loss  on  eggs. 
With  milk  and  egg  prices  low,  it  means 
producers  should  watch  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  closely  for  unproductive  costs, 
and  cull  the  herds  and  flocks  very 
closely  to  weed  out  low  producers.  This 
means  that  it  is  a  good  time  to  keep 
accounts  of  production  costs. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

were  running  full  force  and  a  very 
large  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
was  being  used  by  the  consumers  in 
canned  form.  Then  came  the  present 
period  of  refrigeration  and  rapid  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  canned  goods  busi¬ 
ness  began  to  fall  off  because  the  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  be  had,  even 
in  the  small  villages,  almost  the  year 
around,  taste  so  much  better  and  are 
so  much  better.  Why  buy  canned 
spinach  when  you  can  get  it  fresh  in 
any  market  at  any  time?  Canning  so 
much  of  our  food  was  a  step  toward 
the  concentrated  food  idea  of  the  sci¬ 
entist,  but  it  is  on  the  decline  now  be¬ 
cause  we  prefer  the  fresh  food  grown 
outdoors  under  natural  conditions 
every  time  when  we^can  get  it. 

Right  in  that  word  “natural”  we 
have  the  answer,  I  think,  to  Dr.  X’s 
statement  that  the  farming  of  the 
future  will  all  be  done  in  the  labora¬ 
tories;  that  is,  the  answer  lies  in  our 
own  taste.  For  a  million  years  the  hu¬ 
man  animal  has  been  eating  natural 
products,  grown  in  the  open  sunshine 
and  influenced  by  a  hundred  and  one 
subtle  natural  factors  which  give  each 
individual  product  a  certain  taste  and 
quality  almost  impossible  to  imitate. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  the  sci¬ 
entists,  to  whom  we  owe  much,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  will  be  much  far¬ 
ming  in  the  laboratory,  neither  in  our 
lives  nor  in  the  lives  of  our  children’s 
children.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 


Foui  =H  Members  Broadcast 

ON  April  5,  4-H  Club  leaders  are  broad¬ 
casting  a  nationwide  program.  On 
this  program  Mr.  Alfred  Despres  of  East 
Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  will  talk  on  the 
place  of  leaders’  associations  in  club 
work.  Miss  Doris  Cole  of  Bennington 
County,  Vermont,  will  represent  New 
England  girls  on  the  program  and  Mr. 
Bruce  Varney  of  Rockingham  County, 
New  Hampshire  will  represent  New  Eng¬ 
land  boys. 

The  United  States  Marine  Band  will 
also  play  during  the  program. 


How  to  grow,  strong  and  healthy 
vegetable  plants,  is  fully  described  in 
a  new  bulletin  written  by  C.  H.  Nissley, 
New  Brunswick.  In  this  valuable  book¬ 
let,  Prof.  Nissley  tells  how  to  prepare 
the  soil,  provide  for  sterilization,  the 
control  of  insect  pests  and  the  best 
methods  of  sowing  the  seed  and  the 
hardening  off  of  the  plants  before  they 
go  to  the  cold  frames'  or  to  the  field. 
Temperature,  watering  and  ventilation 
are  also  fully  treated  in  this  booklet 
which  is  free  for  those  who  desire  it. 


60  BUSHELS 


more  potatoes  per  acre 

by  INSTANTANEOUS  dip 

seed  treatment 


SEMESAN  BEL 
TREATED 

ISO 

bushels 
per  acre 

In  Maryland,  Daniel  Leasure  increased  his  potato  yield  60  bushels 
per  acre  by  Semesan  Bel  seed  treatment. 


UNTREATED 

120 

bushels 
per  acre 


Semesan  Bel  saves  time  and  labor 
Controls  seed -borne  diseases 
Improves  quality  and  yield 


It  costs  just  as  much  to  plow,  harrow, 
plant  and  cultivate  an  acre  that  yields 
a  paying  crop  of  potatoes  as  it  does  for 
one  which  yields  a  poor  crop.  In  either 
case  you  must  plant  the  same  quantity 
of  seed  per  acre,  and  put  in  the  same 
amount  of  labor  in  your  field.  So  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  to  increase  your  yield 
will  also  increase  your  profit  at  harvest. 

Daniel  Leasure,  of  Maryland,  wanted 
a  bigger  potato  yield — and  got  it.  He 
knew  what  to  do.  By  treating  his  seed 
potatoes  the  quick,  easy  way  with  Du 
Bay  Semesan  Bel  he  not  only  prevented 
seed-borne  disease  losses,  but  actually 
increased  his  yield  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Easy  dip  treatment 

Besides  being  dangerous  to  sprouted 
seed  potatoes,  old-fashioned  liquid  soak 
treatments  mean  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor.  When  these  mussy  methods  are 
used  to  control  potato  diseases  the  seed 
must  be  soaked  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours. 

Semesan  Bel  now  reduces  the  tedious 
two  hour  job  of  treating  seed  to  practi¬ 
cally  nothing.  All  you  do  is  dip  the  seed 
potatoes  and  plant.  One  man  alone  can 
easily  treat  as  much  as  400  bushels  of 
seed  potatoes  a  day  by  this  quick,  modem 
method. 

Treatment  increases  yield 

Because  Semesan  Bel  destroys  scab, 
rhizoctonia  and  black  leg  organisms  on 
the  surface  of  seed  potatoes  and  thus 
stops  development  of  diseases,  this  quick 
dip  treatment  increases  yields  and  im¬ 
proves  crop  quality. 

Carl  E.  Randolph  writes  from  Maine 


that  his  Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  pro 
duced  a  yield  increase  of  21  4  barrel? 
per  acre.  The  extra  yield  obtained  with 
Semesan  Bel  paid  him  a  good  profit  on 
his  small  investment. 

Results  reported  by  other  growers 
are  equally  convincing.  Levi  Keller  of 
New  Jersey,  says:  “I  have  used  Semesan 
Bel  on  seed  potatoes  with  best  success.” 
J.  F.  Kendrick,  of  Ohio,  reports  that 
it  increased  the  yield  and  produced  clean, 
undiseased  potatoes.  F.  A.  Barlow,  a 
Vermont  grower,  writes  that  his  Semesan 
Bel  treated  seed  gave  a  30%  increase  in 
yield  over  seed  potatoes  treated  with 
formaldehyde. 

Treat  even  certified  seed 

Even  certified  seed  potatoes  need  Sem¬ 
esan  Bel.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  said 
in  the  American  Produce  Grower  that 
there  is  no  state  which  does  not  permit 
at  least  10%  of  scab  and  rhizoctonia 
in  certified  seed.  “While  scab  and  rhi¬ 
zoctonia  and  black  leg  exist  as  a  menace 
to  the  crop,  they  can  be  prevented  by 
seed  disinfection,”  he  reported. 

Use  on  sweet  potatoes 

Surface-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil' 
stain  of  sweet  potatoes  are  easily  con¬ 
trolled  with  Semesan  Bel  by  quick  seed 
treatment  and  dipping  the  sprouts  before 
setting.  Bigger  yields  are  reported  by 
many  growers  who  protect  their  crops 
this  way. 

An  economical  treatment 

One  pound  of  Semesan  Bel  will  treat 
from  16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22 
bushels  of  large  seed  potatoes.  So  it  costs 
little  when  used  according  to  simple 
directions.  Get  your  free  copy  of  the 
Semesan  Bel  pamphlet  at  your  dealer’s. 
Or,  write  to  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc^ 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetable# 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 
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With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 

Our  Growing  Vegetable 
Industry 

£2/  Paul  Work 

17 OR  many  years  vegetable  topics 
A  were  almost  unheard  of  ip,  the  stud¬ 
ies  of  agricultural  economists.  More 
recently,  this  situation  has  shown  a 
distinct  change  and  in  a  number  of 
states  comprehensive  surveys  of  the 

supply  and  demand 
of  vegetables  i  n 
given  areas  have 
been  carried  out. 
The  Pennsylvania 
Department 
of  Agriculture  car¬ 
ried  on  work  of 
this  sort  for  the 
Altoona  area,  and 
more  recently,  they 
have  published 
General  Bulletin 
No.  483,  which  is 
entitled,  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Trends  of 
the  Vegetable  In¬ 
dustry.”  This 
brief  bulletin  gives  data  indicating 
that  the  carlot  receipts  of  vegetables 
for  the  principal  cities  of  the  state 
have  been  gaining  rapidly.  Vegetable 
crops  grown  for  canning  and  manu¬ 
facture  have  been  increasing,  but  gen¬ 
eral  truck  crop  production  has  been 
declining.  The  decline  has  been  most 
pronounced  in  cabbage,  onions,  and 
tomatoes.  Celery  and  lettuce  have  gain¬ 
ed  slightly,  with  asparagus  showing  lit¬ 
tle  change.  Carlot  shipments  out  of  the 
state  amount  to  very  little.  The  bul¬ 
letin  concludes  with  the  statement 
that:  “There  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
Pennsylvania  producers  of  truck  crops 
to  extend  their  home  markets,  as 
shown  by  the  increased  volume  of  car- 
lot  receipts  of  fresh  vegetables.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cities  should  be  the  outlet  for 
more  home-grown  products.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  such  products  is  evident.  To 
utilize  these  markets  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  essential  that  Pennsylvania 
growers  furnish  produce  which  the 
consumers  demand.” 

Regional  Markets 

Most  of  us  have  seen  references  in  the 
press  during  the  past  few  months  to  the 
proposals  for  the  development  of  state 
controlled  markets  at  upstate  points.  Our 
city  markets  are  no  longer  local.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  establishing  regional  mar¬ 
kets  ;  the  regional  markets  are  already 
in  existence.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  and  control  for  adequate 
and  efficient  handling  of  the  trade.  For¬ 
tunately,  H.  E.  Crouch  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  have  been  watching  this  situa¬ 
tion  for  many  years,  and  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  plans  which  are  ready  for  use 
now  that  the  necessity  for  actual  work 
along  these  lines  has  become  apparent. 

New  York  has  been  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  help  of  Professor  F.  P.  Weaver, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Professor  Weaver  has  been  carrying 
forward  graduate  work  at  Cornell  and 
he  has  made  a  far  reaching  survey  of  a 
number  of  our  upstate  markets.  Major 
attention  was  given  to  Albany,  Rochester, 
and  Syracuse,  but  a  number  of  smaller 
markets  were  also  considered,  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  findings  are  included  in 
“Farm  Economics”  No.  64,  February,  ’30. 

Weaver  finds  that  there  is  comparative¬ 
ly  small  difference  in  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  on  Albany,  Rochester, 
and  Syracuse  markets.  The  range  for 
these  three,  in  order,  being  from  4-%  to 
million.  Buffalo  represents  only  a 
little  over  three  million  of  sales.  Vege¬ 
table  products  represent  the  backbone  of 
our  great  public  markets,  representing 
55  to  81  per  cent  of  the  total  sales.  The 
regional  nature  of  our  markets  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  in  his  figures.  Inter¬ 
city  truckers  take  from  the  public  mar¬ 
ket  and  from  carlot  receivers  from  half 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  worth 
of  vegetables  to  places  which  are  more 
than  60  miles  distant. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 
APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  Delicious.  Greening,  McIntosh 
Ked,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  feet 
25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven  Tel.  St 
John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  314  feet  15a 
each;  $10.00  per  100. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

-I-.  _  Strong  Plants.  25c  each. 

[I™  Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
J ittP1  A  price  on  mar,iet-  Originated  in  Canada. 

*  , -.ioPRRI  °ur  Plants  come  direct  from  origma- 

rfiSPt/E”  tor’s  farm,  Prof.  Reeves.  Canadian 

"  Horticulturist. 


Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 


EASY,  CLEAN  and  FAST 
THRESHING 

with  a 

FARQUHAR  “ALL-STEEL” 

Here  is  our  new,  modern  Thresher. 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
men.  It  is  so  easily  operated.  Uses 
little  power  because  equipped  with 
Roller  Bearings  and  Rockwood  Pul¬ 
leys.  Does  a  nice,  clean  job  of 
threshing  any  kind  or  condition  of 
grain.  Has  large  capacity  and  built 
to  endure  the  heavy  strains  of  long, 
hard  usage. 

Write  for  Bulletin  529  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  threshermen 
and  farmers 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements,  Interchangeable 
Grain  Drill,  “Non- Wrap”  Manure 
Spreaders,  Hillside  Corn  Planter. 
Catalogs  upon  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  566  YORK,  PA. 


Keeps  Crows  Away 
Or  Yonr  Money  Back 

Crows  and  rodents  will  leave  you 
alone  at  planting  time  if  you  treat 
your  seed  corn  with  LIBERTY  CROW 
SCAT.  CROW  SCAT  is  insurance 
against  replanting. 

For  these  pests  are  not  known  in 
fields  planted  with  CROW  SCAT 
treated  seed. 

CROW  SCAT  is  absolutely  harmless. 
Won’t  clog  the  planter,  won’t  hurt  the 
seed.  On  the  contrary  it  insures  max¬ 
imum  germination.  Easy  to  apply. 

$1  invested  in  CROW  SCAT  means 
hours  saved  in  replanting.  Y2  pint 
enough  for  1  bushel  seed  $1.  1  pint 
enough  for  2  bushels  $1.50.  You  buy 
CROW  SCAT  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  of  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
mail  coupon.  Pay  on  arrival.  We  pay 
postage. 


Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Dept.  AG  1. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Send  me  . .  pint  (state  quantity)  CROW 

SCAT.  I’ll  pay  postman  on  arrival.  You  are  to  return 
my  money  if  I'm  not  satisfied. 

Name . . . . . . - . . 


Address  - 
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Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  !s  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

Cl&T*Ic  ^ne  Horse 
jmimuA ni/.t’Jjfr  Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

The 


Offer  for 
Spring  Planting- 


Apple,  Peach,  Pea*, 
Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  new 
and  standard  commercial 
varieties  Grape  Vines, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry  & 
Blackberry  Plants;  Shade 
Trees.  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias; 
Beautiful  Everblooming 
Boses  in  large  assortment, 
of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  commercial  or- 
the  East.  All  varieties  propagated  from 
select  orchard  bearing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog 
in  colors  now  ready.  It  Is  free — write  for  it. 


Largest 

chardists 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  E.Princess  Anne.Kd. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant  them  for  more  profit.  Use  our  big, 
healthy  true-to-name,  fresh  dug  plants. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

50  100  1000  5000 

MASTODON,  E.B.  -  $1.00  $1.70  8.50  $40.50 

PREMIER,  (per)  . .60  .85  4.50  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  (per) -  .65  .95  5.00  23.75 

BIG  JOE  (per)  . .60  .85  4.50  21.35 

SEN.  DUNLAP  (per)  -  .50  75  3.75  17.85 

COOPER  (per)  . .60  .  85  4.50  21.35 

BIG  LATE  (imp)  . .50  .75  4.00  19.00 

LUPTON  (per)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

WM.  BELT  (per)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

GIBSON  (per)  . 50  .75  4.00  19.00 

GANDY  (per)  . 50  .  75  4.00  19.00 

500  plants  at  the  1000  rate.  Order  direct  or  send  for 
big  Free  descriptive  Catalog. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  6,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

Plants  that  please 


ROSES 


Leading  new  varieties.  Hardy,  ever-blooming, 
assorted  colors,  2  and  3  years  old ;  sure  to 
live  and  bloom  for  years. 

6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

RAMBLERS,  best  varieties . 6  for  $2.15,  12  for  $4.15 

CLIMBERS,  finest  that  grow . 6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  all  colors....l2  for  $1.50 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY .  25  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

GLADIOLUS,  exhibition  varieties. 

Largest  size  bulbs . 30  for  $1.00,  100  for  $3.00 

AH  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  Shipped 
at  planting  time.  Honorable  treatment 
guaranteed.  Booklet  on  request. 


REYNOLDS’  FARMS, 


R.  F.  D.  No.  45. 
South  Norwalk.  Conn. 


on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  receive 
our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves  you 
money.  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  Our  true-to-name  stock  is 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today. 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.. 

Box  9001  Rockfall,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
— Healthful — Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  East  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANT! 

B^am.  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert.  etc.  Strawberries 
W  .es'  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrub: 
BERT  o'!;, r-^U  suaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  fra 
BERT  BAKER,  HOOS1CK  FALLS,  N.  \ 


Strawberry 

Plants 


- - —  i 

20  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde.N.Y. 


Strawberry  &  Raspberry plants  prlce<J 


from  new  fields.  Write  for  cir. 


right, fresh  dug 

F.G.Mangus,  Mapleview.N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
Basil  A.  Perry, Georgetown. Del. 


.  With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 
GROWER 


How  to  Grow  Strawberries 

Location — Strawberries  grow  best  on 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil  as  a  very  heavy 
soil  is  likely  to  cause  loss  through 
heaving  of  the  plants  by  frost.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  soil  contain  a  good  proportion 
of  organic  matter  in  order  that  the 
crop  may  have  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season. 
Where  there  is  danger  from  early  frost, 
choose  a  location  where  there  is  good 
air  drainage. 

Fitting  the  Soil — Strawberries  should 
not  be  planted  on  sod  as  white  grubs 
are  likely  to  destroy  a  large  percentage 
of  the  plants.  It  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  crop  grown  previous  to 
strawberries  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Good  results  will  be  secured 
from  making  a  heavy  application  of 
manure  to  the  crop  preceding. 

Setting  the  Plants — There  is  a  big 
difference  in  the  quality  of  plants. 
Strawberry  plants  which  have  been 
grown  on  fertile  soil  and  which  have 
been  kept  free  from  weeds,  have  a 
heavy  root'  system  in  which  is  stored 
up  large  quantities  of  plant  food  to 
give  the  plant  a  good  start.  Deal  only 
with  reliable  nurseries  in  buying  plants. 
There  are  many  good  varieties  some 
of  which  are  excellent  for  home  use, 
but  which  will  not  stand  up  well  for 
market.  Farmers’  bulletins  1028  and 
1043,  which  can  be  secured  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  contain  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  varieties.  Some  varieties 
have  "imperfect  blossoms  and  if  you 
choose  such  a  variety  you  will  need 
also  to  plant  some  varieties  that  have 
perfect  blossoms.  Imperfect  varieties 
are  always  marked  in  catalogues  by 
the  letters  “imp”.  Strawberry  plants 
are  usually  set  in  rows  4  feet  apart 
with  plants  from  15  to  24  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  It  is  important  to  get  the 
plants  at  the  proper  depth.  If  the  field 
is  not  ready  for  setting  out  plants 
when  they  arrive  they  can  be  heeled 
in  by  digging  a  trench,  spreading  the 
plants  along  the  sides  of  the  trench 
and  then  covering  the ‘roots  with  dirt. 

Weed  Control — Much  can  be  done  to 
control  weeds  before  the  plants  are 
ever  set  out.  First,  the  previous  crop 
should  be  kept  clean,  then  a  number  of 
cultivations  before  the  plants  are  set 
out  preferably  at  intervals  of  several 
days,  will  kill  many  sprouting  weed 
systems.  Then  it  is  important  to  culti¬ 
vate  frequently  before  the  plant  sends 
out  runners  as,  of  course,  weeds  that 
come  up  in  the  row  after  runners  have 
set  plants  can  be  taken  out  only  by  the 
use  of  a  hoe. 

Fertilizing  the  Crop — From  15  to  20 
tons  per  acre  of  stable  manure  is  one 
of  the  best  fertilizers.  If  commercial 
fertilizer  is  added  use  from  y2  to  1  ton 
of  a  good,  high-grade  complete  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Protecting  the  Plants  During  Winter 
— Mulching  of  the  bed  during  the  win¬ 
ter  has  several  advantages.  First,  it 
prevents  alternate  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  which  loosens  the  soil  and  heaves 
out  the  plants.  This  material  should 
he  applied  after  the  ground  freezes  in 
the  fall.  The  second  advantage  is  that 
although  much  of  it  is  raked  off  in  the 
spring,  yet  there  is  some  left  which 
keeps  the  fruit  cleaner  than  it  would 
be  if  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ground. 

Marketing — Many  A.  A.  readers 
grow  strawberries  merely  for  home 
use.  Where  this  is  the  case  any  direc¬ 
tions  at  harvesting  time  are  super¬ 
fluous.  In  other  cases  any  excess  is 
marketed  locally  or  at  a  roadside  stand. 
When  marketing  from  a  roadside  stand 
the  important  point  is  first  to  grow 
berries  of  good  size  and  then  have 
them  fresh  and  put  them  up  in  attrac¬ 
tive  form.  Where  berries  are  sent  to 
a  city  market  it  is  important  to  grow 
varieties  that  will  stand  shipping  and 
to  pick  them  a  little  greener  than 
where  they  are  to  he  marketed  locally. 


How  much  Water 
would  you  pump 

for  ^  cents? 

Electricity  will  pump  woo  Gallons 

NOT  so  long  ago,  only  city  homes  could 
afford  running  water  all  the  time.  Now 
cheap  electricity  brings  it  to  the  farm— at  a  cost 
anyone  can  afford. 

Put  this  cheap  electricity  to  work  for  you  to¬ 
day.  In  the  dairy,  studies  from  all  over  the 
country  have  shown  a  60  to  150  pound  increase 
in  milk  production  per  cow  per  month,  when 
drinking  bowls  are  installed  in  the  cow  barn. 
Enough  to  pay  for  all  the  electricity  you  can 
use  on  the  average  farm  in  a  year. 

One-tenth  of  the  electrified  farms  in  this 
country  are  in  New  York  State 

More  and  more,  New  York  State  farmers  are 
realizing  the  labor-saving  advantages  of  cheap 
electricity.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  State’s  farms 
are  already  electrified.  This  year — every  year 
— we  are  adding  hundreds  of  miles  to  our  rural 
lines,  bringing  Niagara  Hudson  service  within 
the  reach  of  more  farm  customers. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 
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.  .  *  Its  easy  to  produce 

CLEAN  M I LK  / 
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lie  DE  LAVAL 

MAGNETIC  MILKER 

and  ALPHA  DAIRY  POWER  PLAXT 

WITH  a  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 
and  an  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant 
it’s  EASY  to  produce  clean  milk. 

The  milker  prevents  bam  air  or  dirty 
hands  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
milk,  and  the  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant, 
while  providing  economical  power  for 
operating  the  milker,  also  heats  4^4  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  by  circulating  it  through 
the  engine  cylinder  jacket,  for  washing 
purposes  —  at  no  extra  cost.  This  hot 
water  is  available  immediately  after 
milking,  right  where  it  is  wanted. 

By  sucking  first  cold  and  then  hot 
water  through  each  unit  after  each  milk¬ 
ing,  the  De  Laval  can  be  kept  sweet  and 
clean  at  all  times.  A  De  Laval  Milker 
can  be  cleaned  effectively  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  All  parts  which  come  in 
contact  with  milk  are  easily  accessible 
for  brushing  when  desired. 

No  milker  can  produce  cleaner  milk 
than  a  De  Laval,  and  no  milker  can  ap¬ 
proach  a  De  Laval  Magnetic  in  perfection 
of  milking,  ease  of  operation  and  reli¬ 
ability.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or 
write  for  full  information. 


The  De  Laval  Solution 
Rack  is  an  efficient  and 
economical  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  milker  sterile  be¬ 
tween  milkings  by  the  use 
of  solution.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  is  such  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  comes  in  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  tubes  and  teat-cups. 
Since  the  solution  is  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  the  inside, 
but  a  small  amount  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  solution  is 
used  only  once  so  it  is 
always  full  strength  and 
effective.  Thousands  of 
these  De  Laval  Solution 
Racks  are  in  use,  giving 
splendid  results. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
6l  Beale  Street 


World’s  Best  Choice 


In  Farm  Silos 

y*  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


THE  CRAINEune 


Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos 
Crasco  Wood  Stave  Silos 
Craine  Tile  Silos  (3) 

Craine  Concrete  Stave  Silos  (  New) 

Craine  Standard  Stave  Silos  (New) 
Crainelox  Covers  For  Old  Wood  Silos 


11  kinds  of  Silos  are  compared  direct¬ 
ly  in  THE  CRAINE  LINE.  It  will  pay 
every  buyer  to  get  this  comparison  be¬ 
fore  buying.  It  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  you  real  money.  It  certainly  will 
make  your  decision  safer,  being  based 
on  FACTS.  See  the  partial  list  at  the 
left  and  then  send  for  Free 

Catalog  and  Comparative  Prices 
Sent  Withoat  Obligation 

CRAINE,  Inc 


50  Wilson  Street 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  A  BARN 

See  Why  the  Beamless  is  Better 

— and  costs  much  less.  Saves  about  half  the  work 
in  care  of  crops  and  stock.  Quickly  erected,  com¬ 
fortable  housing.  Wind  can’t  wreck  it.  Hundreds 
in  use.  A  success  for  25  years.  One  in  a  vicinity 
brings  a  dozen  more.  Be  first  in  your  locality. 
Write  for  free  folder  on  Beamless  Bams. 

Loucks  &  Son  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Keep  the  Cows  Off 
the  Pasture 

FOR  years  agricultural  papers  have 
advised  against  turning  cows  out  to 
pasture  too  early  and  for  years  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  dairymen  have  disre¬ 
garded  the  advice.  It  is  interesting  to 
figure  out  just  why  it  harms  pastures 
to  turn  out  too  early.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  the  cows’  feet  punch  up 
soil  badly  when  it  is  wet  hut  this  is 
not  all  the  harm  that  is  done. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  grass  stores 
up  in  its  root  system  enough  plant 
food  to  give  it  a  start  in  the  spring. 
In  the  spring,  this  plant  food  is  used 
up  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  get  a 
good  start  they  begin  again  to  store 
food  in  the  root  system.  Now  if  the 
cows  are  turned  out  and  keep  the  grass 
grazed  right  down  to  the  roots  as  fast 
as  it  grows  this  stored  food  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted  and  before  long  the  grass  dies. 

Moderation  in  all  things  is  a  good 
rule  and  of  course,  there  is  no  object 
in  allowing  grass  to  get  too  big  before 
turning  the  cows  in.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  very  few  cases  where  cows 
are  kept  off  too  long,  but  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  cases  where  pas¬ 
tures  are  seriously  injured  not  only  for 
one  year,  hut  for  several,  by  allowing 
cattle  on  before  the  grass  gets  a 
chance  to  start. 
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It’s  easy 
to  erect  a 

UNADILLA 

Any  handy  man  can,  with 
the  help  of  a  boy,  erect  a 
Unadilla  Silo  easily  and 
quickly.  Its  few  simple  parts 
fit  together  perfectly  and 
you  have  no  additional  cost 
for  extra  hired  help. 

The  time  and  money  saved 
through  this  one  feature  of  the 
Unadilla  is  but  the  first  proof 
of  your  wise  choice.  Order  now. 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  or¬ 
ders.  Ask  for  free  catalog — and 
literature  on  tubs,  tanks  and 
vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


A  Question  About  Bacteria 

“What  effect  has  the  morning’s  milk 
mixed  with  evening’s  milk?  Has  it  any 
effect  on  the  test?  What  is  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  bacteria  in  milk?  Does  the 
milk  from  fresh  cows  test  more  than 
from  old  milkers?” 

ALTHOUGH  the  butter  fat  test  of  an 
individual  or  an  entire  herd  may 
vary  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will 
be  any  marked  difference  in  the  test 
of  the  morning’s  milk  as  compared 
with  the  evening’s  milk.  There  may  be 
an  increase  in  the  bacterial  content 
where  milk  is  mixed  because  morning’s 
milk  will  warm  up  the  milk  from  the 
night  before  and  may  start  bacterial 
growth.  If  it  is  thoroughly  cool  before 
mixing  this  will  be  avoided.  It  is  a  gen 
eral  practice  not  to  mix  morning’s  and 
evening’s  milk  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

There  is  no  known  way  of  avoiding 
some  bacteria  in  milk.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  under  experimental  conditions  to 
get  milk  absolutely  sterile  but  this  is 
never  true  in  practice.  The  points  to 
remember  are: 

1st — To  have  the  utensils  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  milk  sterile. 

2nd — To  have  the  animal  clean  and 
to  milk  with  dry  hands. 

3rd — To  cool  the  milk  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  it  is  drawn  preferably  to 
50%  Fahrenheit  and  to  keep  it  at  that 
temperature  until  it  is  delivered. 

The  butter  fat  test  of  a  fresh  cow  is 
likely  to  be  lower  than  that  of  one 
nearly  dry. 


A  Partnership  or  a  Battle 
of  Wits 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
between  the  tenant  and  owner  and 
each  should  feel  free  to  talk  their  prob¬ 
lems  over  together  in  a  conscientious 
manner  and  by  so  doing  they  will  be 
drawn  closer  together  in  a  business 
and  friendly  way. 

If  friendship  between  tenant  and 
owner  can  exist  the  main  trouble  for 
both  parties  is  solved.  Therefore,  a  ten¬ 
ant  and  landlord  can  work  together  at 
a  profit  by  following  the  above  sug¬ 
gestions.  We  are  fortunate  in  living 
in  a  good  agricultural  section  and 
would  advise  any  young  man  who  in¬ 
tends  to  lease  a  farm  to  look  for  the 
best  and  by  all  means  avoid  a  wet  one. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  kind 
of  a  lease  should  be  drawn  up  as  the 
farming  is  different  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  I  suggest,  however,  when 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Noted  for  un¬ 
usual  quality,  re¬ 
liability,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee — 

R  i  b-S  tone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

Bay  Now  At  Big  Saving 
We  offer  liberal  discount  for 
earjy  orders.  Cash  or  time 
payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos  soon 
pay  their  cost.  Prices  attrac¬ 
tive.  Exclusive  features. 

Erection  and  life-time  guar¬ 
antee  on  Concrete  Silos.  Ask 
for  proof.  Save  money.  Send 
for  facts,  carload  savings, 
discounts.  Concrete  Stave 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp.  Tile— Metal^ 

Bor  402,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


H 


IS  BEST 
INVESTMENT  . 


"  IT  is  nearly  three  years  since  we 
*  started  using  the  Burrell  Milk¬ 
er.  At  that  time,  we  considered  the 
buying  of  this  milker  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  we  had  ever  made,  ex¬ 
cept  the  buying  of  our  farm.  And 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion. 
— E.  C.  Larry,  Pleasantville,  hi.  Y. 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry- Barrel!  Corporation 
If  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS^ 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y- 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

drawing  up  a  lease  to  give  the  tenant 
a  good  chance  and  then  live  up  to  it 
and,  if  he  meets  with  reverses  try  and 
help  him  through  if  he  is  deserving.  I 
have  always  noticed  that  we  can  talk 
very  freely  on  the  side  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  we  are  most  interested  in  and 
avoid  any  conversation  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  partner  might  want  to  discuss. 

So  I  would  say,  young  men,  that  if 
you  ever  work  a  farm  for  a  good  mean¬ 
ing  landlord  and  you  find  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  welfare  do  not  hesitate 
to  talk  both  sides  of  the  question  over 
with  him  even  if  it  does  hurt  and  do  it 
in  time  and  thereby  get  his  advice  be¬ 
fore  a  mistake  has  been  made  that  can¬ 
not  be  easily  rectified.  A  contract  is 
very  necessary  for  all  parties  concerned 
and  each  should  have  one.  The  main 
thing  which  I  have  tried  to  bring  out 
in  this  article  is  respect  for  each  other 
both  as  to  business  and  pleasure. — 
G.  C.  T.,  New  York. 

y  *  *  * 

Avoid  the  Small  Farm 

Second  Prize  Letter  from  a  Tenant 

I  AM  a  young  farmer  and  have  been 
a  tenant  for  many  years.  I  have 
worked  farms  both  on  shares  and  for 
money  rent.  Some  of  the  farm  I  have 
worked  have  been  good  profitable 
farms  with  good  and  friendly  land¬ 
lords,  while  on  other  farms  the  land¬ 
lords  have  been  grouchy  and  tell  other 
farmers  that  I  was  lazy  and  would  not 
work.  All  of  these  poor  farms  would 
not  support  my  own  family  to  say 
nothing  about  supporting  my  landlord’s 
family  too. 

The  most  important  and  main  thing 
I  look  out  for  and  that  everyone  else 
should  look  out  for  if  they  want  to 
live  and  have  a  profit,  is  first,  a  farm 
large  enough  for  supporting  two  fami¬ 
lies  and  next  is  the  land.  If  the  soil 
of  the  farm  is  either  too  wet  or  too 
dry  the  crops  will  be  a  failure  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  faithful  and  hard  one  may 
work. 

The  water  situation  is  another  im¬ 
portant  thing  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  tenant  and  landlord.  When  one 
has  to  draw  water  most  of  the  year 
for  stock  it  is  a  dog’s  life. 

When  leasing  a  farm  I  lease  it  for 
one  year  with  a  privilege  of  three. 
When  there  is  a  tractor  and  thresher 
I  have  it  in  the  lease  to  do  outside 
work  and  the  income  to  be  divided  after 
expenses  are  paid.  Both  my  landlord’s 
family  and  my  family  are  to  have  all 
the  milk  we  want  to  use  each  day.  I 
also  have  it  in  the  lease  that  the  owner 
is  to  furnish  a  truck  and  pay  half  the 
gas  bill  to  draw  milk  and  firewood  for 
two  stoves. 

Experience  with  different  farms  will 
speak  for  themselves.  Tenants  young 
and  old  take  my  advice  and  avoid  the 
poorly  stocked  farm,  clay  soil,  shabby 
buildings,  lack  of  woods,  broken  ma¬ 
chinery,  a  farm  far  from  city  markets, 
poor  water  and  mud  roads.  Many  land¬ 
lords  who  have  these  poor  farms  al¬ 
ways  have  trouble  with  their  tenants 
and  call  them  lazy.  Young  tenants 
avoid  these  farms  and  get  good  farms 
where  you  and  your  landlord  can  both 
nave  an  income. — F.H.B.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Follow  the  Golden  Rule 

Second  Prize  Letter  from  an  Owner 

V  OUR  question,  “how  can  a  tenant 
1  and  landlord  work  together  so  that 
both  will  profit  by  their  association” 
certainly  is  worthwhile  for  thoughtful 
consideration.  I  have  been  both  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  trust  that  in  my  some  less 
than  sixty  years’  tenure  of  this  sphere 
t  was  and  am  yet  a  land  lover.  In  my 
young  manhood  I  was  a  tenant  farmer 
and  have  been  a  farm  owner  for  the 
ast  twenty  years  and  also  a  farm  land¬ 
lord  for  almost  fifteen  years  past.  At 
east,  I  am  a  farmer  of  three  viewpoints 
-rom  my  experience. 

As  to  advice  or  in  answering  your 
question  “how”.  These  two  men,  tenant 
and  landlord,  are  very  essential  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  spite  of  views  to  the  contrary, 
leases  or  contracts  are  not  essentials 
co  profit  to  both  or  either  party.  If  both 
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The  Home  of  the  Feed  that*  Guaranteed 
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"  J.  B.  Dowden  Feeds 
B-B  Hi-Test  and  Gets 
M ore  M ilk forless  Money* 
AatjUhide&iadie 


DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  roughages — 
timothy,  mixture  of  timothy 
and  clover,  red  top  grasses, 
com  fodder. 


Feed  Bull  Brand  Vitamized 
Laying  Mashes,  Scratch 
Feeds,  Chick  Starter  and 
Growing  Feeds. 

M140 


year,  making  14,211  lbs.  of  milk 
and  543-4  lbs.  of  butterfat  during 
ten  months.  Fed  entirely  on  B-B 
20%  Hi-Test,  she  netted  $353-96 
above  feed  costs.  I  have  three 
other  cows  milking  from  73  to  80 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day  on  15  lbs.  of 
B-B  20%  Hi-Test  feed.” 

B-B  feeders  everywhere  are  getting 
amazing  results  in  the  way  of  economical 
milk  production.  No  wonder  that  word 
about  it  is  spreading  among  dairymen 
like  wildfire.  Here’s  Wm.  Kring,  Ches- 
terSprings,Pa.,  whosays,‘£B-Bis  the  best 
I’ve  ever  fed.  For  January  my  milk 
check  from  15  cows  was  $378.20.  The 
feed  cost  me  only  $82.50.” 

We  Guarantee  Results 

I’m  so  sure  you’ll  get  the  same  results 
as  every  other  B-B  feeder  that  I’m  glad 
to  make  you  the  squarest  offer  you  ever 
heard  of.  Get  from  your  dealer  enough 
B-B  to  last  your  herd,  or  just  one  cow, 
if  you  like,  thirty  days.  Feed  according 
to  instructions.  Then  figure  the  profit 
you’ve  made  over  the  feed  cost.  If  it  isn’t 
more  than  you’ve  made  with  any  other 
feed,  hand  the  empty  bags  to  the  dealer 
and  he’ll  refund  every  cent  you  paid.  I’m 
glad  to  take  the  risk  because  I  know  B-B 
will  win  out. 

There’s  just  a  chance  that  your  dealer 
'  doesn  t stockBull Brand.  If  that' s  the  case, 
write  to  me  direct  and  I'll  see  you  get  it. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


20%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medi¬ 
um  quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 


<4  MARMICOfe 


16%  DAIRY  FEED 


Feed  with  high  quality  clover 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  dry  cows. 


T.  B.  DOWDEN  of  Alexandria, 
V a.,  is  one  of  these  shrewd 
dairymen  who  believes  that  noth¬ 
ing  counts  like  results.  When  it 
came  to  selecting  a  brand  of  feed 
for  h?s  big  herd  of  milkers,  he 
tried  out  eight  different  brands 
— kept  accurate  records — figured 
costs.  He  reports — 

“I  tried  B-B  20%  Hi-Test  feed 
during  the  hardest  month  of  the 
year  (July)  after  using  a  24%  feed . 
My  cows  came  right  up  on  their 
milk,  but  I  still  kept  trying  other 
feeds.  In  November,  1928, 1  came 
back  to  B-B  Hi-Test  and  since 
then  I  haven’t  fed  a  sack  of  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

Makes  10  Month  Record 

“One  of  my  cows  (Dowden 
Grace  Pontiac  Rag  Apple)  led  the 
cow  testing  association  for  the 


are  men,  what  is  good  for  one  is  good 
for  the  other.  A  man’s  word  should  be 
as  good  as  his  bond  and  is.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  “Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you”  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  profitable  association  between 
tenant  and  landlord  if  both  are  sane, 
honest  and  fearless.  Otherwise  God  Al¬ 
mighty  cannot  help  them  according  to 
Congressman  J.  D.  Clark’s  summary  in 
a  recent  address  to  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  held  in  Albany. — 
C.G.,  Delaware. 
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ECONOMY  SILOS 


STORM-PROOF 


Thu  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grade 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
tor  free  catalogs. 

The  Eeannur  Stle  A  Hfo.  Ce..  Dept  B.  Frederick.  Hd. 


COUGHS^COLDS 

Dangerous  complications  can  quickly  de-i 
velopif  coughs  and  colds  are  neglected.  At/ 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  treat  your/ 
horses  with  the  old  reliable 

SPOHN*$ 

COMPOUND 

,  Praised  by  horse  owners  every- 
.  where.  Used  by  thousands  for  over35 
r  years.  On  sale  at  Drug  Stores  for  60c  and  $1. 20  j 
per  bottle  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid. 

FREE  SAMPLE  sent  on  Request.  Write  today! 

SP0HN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dept.  B-6,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Gives  the 


WATCH  the  feed  they  get  from  the  start!  The 
right  start  decides  early  maturity  and  results. 
Care  in  breeding  and  incubation  may  be  largely 
offset  by  improper  diet  in  this  vital  starting  period. 

Beacon  Starting  Ration  is  COMPLETE  for  the 
first  eight  weeks — all  needed  enzymes,  vitamins, 
complete  minerals,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  dried  milk.  No 
other  feed  contains  Protozyme  and  concentrated  cod 
liver  oil  (Columbia  University  patents). 

Very  economical,  too!  One  user  reports  raising 
4000  Reds  with  2%  loss  at  eight  weeks — 8000  lbs. 
growth  at  7c  lb.  Full  of  canned  sunshine.  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration 
has  made  superior  records  in  many  tests  and  is  ideal  for  rearing  either 
in  confinement  or  on  range. 

Send  for  “Profitable  Poultry  Management’’ ,  100  pages.  Free  (To  residents  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula,  and  New  England  only). 

BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 


DETROIT'S 

GREAT 

HOMELIKE 

HOTEL 


N  THE  VERY  HEART  OF  DETROIT 


THE  TTHiER  is  the  fceadqoarters 
for  tourists  and  travelers.  De¬ 
lightfully  furnished,  homelike  at¬ 
mosphere.  Abundance  of  air  and 
sunshine,  large,  spacious  lobbies 
and  lounging  rooms.  Famous  for 
ear  restaurants. 


800 

BOOMS  WITH  BATH 
$0.50 

simd  and  up 


Hotel  TULLER 

Facing  Grand  Circus  Park 

HAROLD  A.  SAGE,  Manager 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  Gty 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  lire  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
tor  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  JXS*. 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  ^  I 


STRAWBERRY  and 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,,  Dewberry,  Wineberry.  Loganberry,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage, 
Tomato.  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Parsley  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

New  Farm  Catalog 
1000  Bargains,  1000  Savings 

Real  money-making  equipped  farms,  lowest  prices. 
Filling  stations,  inns,  summer  homes,  boarding  houses: 
easiest  terms.  Nearly  1000  pictures.  123  Acres  $2200, 
On  Concrete  hway,  motor  busses  pass,  city  markets; 
S5  acres  level  fields,  est.  60  ton  hay  cut,  20-cow  spring 
pasture,  wood,  fruit;  good  10 -room  house,  60  ft.  bam. 
etc.  Only  $2200  &  horse,  furniture,  machinery,  crops 
left  for  quick  sale;  part  cash;  pg  52.  Write  today  for 
free  copy.  STROT3T  AGENCY,  255-B  Fourth  Aye.. 
N.  Y  .City. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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ALL.  excess  moisture  removed 
in  our  modern  Corn-Drying: 
Plant  before  cold  weather.  In¬ 
sures  against  disease.  High 
germination.  No  com  borer 
troubles.  The  choicest  seed 
from  Lancaster  County.  Dozen 
known  varieties.  This  year  try 
Hoffman  Lancaster  County 
Sure  Crop — heavy  yielder — for 
crib  and  silo,  rich  in  protein. 
Also  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent, 
Long’s  Champion  Yellow. 

Write  today  for  samples 
and  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  822,  Landisville, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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KELLYS 

Certified 
TREES  * 

Mean 
Better 
Profits 


Orchardists  of  national  rep¬ 
utation  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  in 
celebration  of  our  Golden  An¬ 
niversary  Year— 50  years  of 
conscientious  service.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

350  CHERRY  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  Shipping  Costs 
Prevents  Breakage 

Save  money  next  time  yon  ship 
eggs.  Ship  them  in  “EGGPAK” — 
The  case  that’s  2  or  3  pounds  lighter 
than  any  other  carrier.  Not  only 
lighter  btrt  stronger.  You  can  stand 
on  it — kick  it — and  you  won’t  find  a 
broken  egg,  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Strong  as  a  trunk,  that's  because  “EGGPAK" 
is  made  of  Indestructible  fibre,  riveted  and 
reinforced.  Guaranteed  not  to  dent. 

Patented  Surety  filler  protects  each  egg  In 
a  separate,  cushioned  compartment.  No  paper 
wrapping  need  be  used  around  eggs. 

Write  for  FREE  literature  today,  showing  how 
“EGGPAK”  will  make  and  save  you  money 
on  every  shipment  of  eggs.  Get  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  ordering  any  style  of  shipping  case. 

STANDARD  TRUNK 
MFG.  CO. 

20  W.  21st  St. 

Dept.  22, 
New  York  City 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

April  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Miik  . 

3-37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream  . 

1.90 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

2.06 

2B 

Cond.  Milk _ . 

Soft  Cheese _ 

2.31 

3 

Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  Powder  , 

Hard  Cheese _ 

1.95 

1.75 

4 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on 

New  York 

City  Market  quotations 

on  butter  and 

American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Loses  a  Fraction; 
Closes  Firmer 

Mar.  28,  Mar.  22,  Mar.  29, 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra _  38  -38%  33%-39%  46%-47 

Extra  (92  sc.) _ 37'/2-  38'/4-38'/2  -46 

B4-9I  score _ 3l%-37  32  -38  44%-45% 

Lower  Grades _  30  -31  30  -31  44  -44% 

As  we  go  to  press  Saturday’s  prices 
are  not  available.  However,  the  market 
is  closing  firm,  although  a  shade  lower 
than  it  closed  last  week.  The  advance 
to  3814  c  for  creamery  extras  undoub¬ 
tedly  strained  the  situation  a  week  ago, 
for  on  Monday  March  24,  the  market 
took  a  turn  downward.  The  decline 
came  in  spite  of  a  quarter  cent  advance 
at  Chicago.  On  Monday  considerable 
nervousness  was  in  evidence.  The  un¬ 
settled  condition  and  weakness  contin¬ 
ued  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  the 
price  of  creamery  extras  was  carried 
down  to  36  %c.  On  Thursday,  however, 
the  market  opened  firmer  and  prices 
advanced  to  37 y2c  on  creamery  extras. 
Although  the  market  is  firmer  than 
last  week  we  look  for  no  advance  over 
the  weekend.  In  fact  the  situation  is 
such  that  we  can  consider  ourselves 
lucky  if  it  holds  at  37V2c. 

Cheese  Market  Unchanged 


Mar.  28,  Mar.  22,  Mar.  29. 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ l8'/2-  l8'/2-  23'/2-25 

Fresh  Average _ 

Held  Fancy _  24  -26  24  -26  27%-29% 

Held  Average  _  23  -  23  - 


The  cheese  market  is  without  new 
features  this  week.  Trade  is  very  quiet 
although  business  is  steady.  There  has 
been  no  price’  advance  and  apparently 
the  market  can  get  all  the  cheese  it 
wants  at  quoted  prices.  In  fact  trade 
in  fresh  State  flats  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  as  brisk  as  it  was  a  week  ago. 
Our  hopes  for  19c  on  fresh  fancies  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  gone  up  the  flue. 


Eggs  Make  a  Slight  Gain 


Mar.  28,  Mar.  22, 

Mar.  29. 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930  1930 

1929 

Hennery 

31 

-35  33  -  34 

34 

-35 

Selected  Extras 

.  30 

-30%  32  - 

33 

• 

Average  Extras  _ 

28 

-29%  29%- 30 

32 

-32% 

Extra  Firsts _ _ 

_  27% -27%  28  -29 

31 

-31% 

Firsts  . 

•22 

-28% 

Undergrades _ _ 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  ...  _ 

-  30 

-33  29%-32 

32 

-34 

Gathered 

_  27 

•29%  27  -29 

29 

-31% 

The  egg  market  shows  improvement 
over  last  week.  There  is  some  buying 
in  anticipation  of  the  Easter  trade,  es¬ 
pecially  of  fancy  selected  stock.  Break¬ 
ers  are  also  active  buyers  for  cheap 
stock.  The  West  is  firmer  on  fancy 
selected  eggs.  The  market  as  a  whole 
is  looking  upward.  Large  nearby  whites 
are  held  in  confidence  as  the  Easter 
trade  demand  widens.  Nearby  shippers 
who  are  using  extreme  caution  in  their 
grading  are  reaping  the  benefit  due  to 
the  premiums  being  paid  for  fancy 
stock.  The  official  New  York  market 
paper  The  price  Current,  has  included 
a  new  grade  listing  in  the  nearby  quo¬ 
tations.  They  have  added  to  the  list, 
and  it  goes  in  at  the  top,  a  quotation 
for  those  extra  Jersey  selections  that 
bring  a  premium.  We  are  not  includ¬ 
ing  that  classification  for  our  highest 
quotation  represent  the  outside  mark. 
In  spite  of  that  however,  some  of  the 
New  Jersey  specials  are  bringing  ad¬ 
ditional  premiums  netting  as  high  as 
37c  to  the  producer.  There  are  not  a 
great  many  of  these  eggs  available. 

We  would  advise  nearby  shippers  to 
double  their  efforts  in  grading  eggs 
from  now  on.  These  choice  marks  are 
going  to  be  watched  for  and  a  cent  or 


so  a  dozen  is  worth  the  care  especially 
during  a  period  such  as  we  are  now 
facing,  of  possible  overproduction. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Mixed 


Mar.  28, 

Mar.  22, 

Mar.  2|, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1930 

Colored 

29-30 

-28 

34-35 

Leghorn . .  _ 

25-27 

28-29 

-37 

CHICKENS 

Colored  .  . 

24-34 

26-37 

32-36 

Leghorn . 

24-34 

26-37 

32-36 

BROILERS 

Colored  . ... 

33-42 

30-45 

35-55 

Leghorn  _  . 

36-39 

35-42 

50-52 

CAPONS  _ 

35-45 

-20 

50-55 

OLD  ROOSTERS  _ 

-15 

37-42 

TURKEYS  . 

30-42 

30-42 

40-50 

DUCKS,  Nearby _ 

-22 

24-25 

28-32 

GEESE  . . . 

-18 

-18 

20-22 

The  live  poultry  market  is  a  confused 
affair  these  days  and  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  interpret  the  thing  in  the  limited 
space  available.  Colored  fowls  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  been  outselling  Leghorns. 
On  the  other  hand  Leghorn  broilers  as 
a  whole  have  held  a  more  satisfactory 
price  range  than  colored  stock,  only 
the  choicest  of  the  latter  outselling 
Leghorns.  The  trade  has  been  taking 
hold  of  Leghorns  very  well  this  week 
and  the  market  closes  fairly  firm.  This 
year  the  broiler  market  is  going  to  be 
a  problem.  A  few  years  ago  anybody 
could  get  good  money  for  early  broilers, 
but  these  days  is  is  different.  There  are 
so  many  broilers  being  offered 
for  sale  that  we  cannot  count  on  the 
revenue  we  once  depended  upon. 

We  urge  shippers  of  live  poultry 
who  are  contemplating  the  Easter 
trade  to  use  caution  in  the  manner  of 
packing  and  shipping  "birds.  Do  not 
overcrowd  the  birds  in  the  crates  and 
watch  your  shipping  dates.  Easter 
comes  on  April  20  and  therefore,  birds 
should  he  in  the  market  on  the  17th 
and  18th.  Undoubtedly  the  18th  will 
be  the  big  day.  Time  your  shipments 
accordingly. 

Bean  Market  Quiet 

The  bean  market  is  quiet.  During  the 
past  week  ending  the  29th,  the  market 
has  weakened  on  pea  beans  and  Red 
Kidneys.  White  Kidneys  have  held 
steady.  As  the  market  comes  to  a  close 
the  following  prices  prevail:  Average 
Marows  $8.25  to  $9.00;  Jumbo  Marrows 
$9.50  to  $10.25;  Pea  beans  $6.50  to  $7; 
Red  Kidneys  $9.50  to  $10.25;  White 
Kidneys  $9.75  to  $10.50. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Mar.  28. 

Mar.  22. 

Mar.  29, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (May) 

1.09% 

1.08% 

Corn  (May) 

.84% 

.83% 

Oats  (May)  _ 

.44% 

.42% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red _ 

1.28  Vi 

1.26% 

1.49% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  - 

1.01% 

.96% 

1.11% 

Oats,  No.  2 - 

.56 

.51 

.58% 

FEEDS 

Mar.  29, 

Mar.  22. 

Mar.  23. 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats . 

35.50 

33.50 

Sp’g  Bran  _  . 

27.00 

30.00 

H’d  Bran  . . 

29.00 

32.25 

Standard  Mids _ 

o 

26.00 

29.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

© 

31.00 

29.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

£  « 

IS! 

29.00 

38.00 

Red  Dog  - - - 

H-  « 

30.50 

35.00 

Wh.  Hominy  _ _ 

31.50 

37.50 

Yel.  Hominy  .  . 

©  © 

31.50 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

A 

34.00 

39.50 

Gluten  Feed  _ _ 

.71  c 

34.00 

48.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

>  <=» 

<  <3 

44.00 

60.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

36.00 

43.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

o 

40.50 

48.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

42.50 

50.75 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal 

47.00 

55-50 

Beet  Pulp  . . 

42.50 

The  above  quotations 

taken  from  the  v,. 

-kly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  earlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  earlots  arc  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Holds  Steady 

The  hay  market  holds  steady  and  is 
without  much  change.  Fancy  lots  of 
timothy  hay  in  small  bales  are  bring¬ 
ing  as  much  as  the  same  quality  in 
big  bales.  Extra  choice  timothy  brings 
$27,  although  some  lines  of  No.  1,  is 
down  to  $25;  No.  2,  sells  any  where 
from  $22  to  $25  depending  on  mixture; 
other  grades  sell  as  low  as  $14. 

Better  Demand  for  Old 
Potatoes 

Old  potatoes  experienced  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  demand  this  week,  although  prices 
have  not  improved.  Maines  are  still 
bringing  $3.75  to  $4  in  150  pound  sacks, 
while  Long  Islands  bring  about  two 
shillings  more. 


Ti  res  may  look  alike,  even  as 
seed  corn”  But  what  a  difference! 

JUST  as  you  carefully  select  and  test  seed  corn  to  get  the 
greatest  yield,  so  Firestone  selects  and  tests  rubber  and 
cotton  to  give  you  the  greatest  yield  of  mileage  and  safety. 

From  Singapore  and  the  great  Firestone  Rubber  Plantations 
in  Liberia,  the  best  grades  of  rubber  are  selected  at  savings 
which  are  passed  on  to  you  in  tires  of  extra  quality,  at  prices 
no  higher  than  ordinary  tires. 

From  plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  Firestone 
selects  the  choicest,  strongest,  long  staple  cotton.  In  Firestone's 
own  cotton  mills  —  largest  in  the  world — this  cotton  is 
tested  and  scientifically  twisted  into  cords  of  maximum  elas¬ 
ticity  and,  m  addition.  Gum-Dipped,  which  saturates  every 
fiber  of  every  cord  with  rubber.  This  extra  process  mini¬ 
mizes  friction  (greatest  enemy  of  tire  life),  and  adds  thousands 
of  miles  of  extra  service. 

Like  seed  corn,  tires  may  look  alike  until  you  know  the 
difference.  Let  the  Firestone  Dealer  show  you  why  Firestone 
Gum-Dipped  Tires  hold  all  world  records  for  Safety, 

Endurance  and  Mileage.  Then,  Judge 

By  R  esu  Its  Alone! 


Listen  to 

"The  Voice  of  Firestone" 
every  Monday  night 
broadcast  through  fifty 
stations  NBC  Network. 


Three  ears — all  look  alike.  But  note  the  difference.  Seed  from  ear  No.  1 
would  produce  a  poor  crop;  No.  2  a  fair  crop;  No.  3  a  prize-winning  crop. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  414  says:  "Seed  selected  from 
the  high  yielding  rows  of  a  breeding  plat  produced  18  bushels  more  per 
acre  than  equally  fine-looking  seed  from  a  general  field  of  the  same  corn." 


Write  us  for  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  information  on  seed  corn.  Address: 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 
Los  Angeles,  California;  or  Hamilton,  Ontario 


TIRES 'TUBES 'BATTERIES 'BRAKE  LINING 

COPYRIGHT  1930 — THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 


A  FAMOUS  NAME  — - -  .  .  .  A  FINER  CAR 
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Illustrated  above:  The  4-Door  Sedan,  Body  by  Fisher 


Some  people  are  more  careful  than  others  when  they  spend  their 
money.  They  don’t  huy  until  they  see  full  value  for  every  dollar. 

Perhaps  you  are  lihe  that. 

If  so,  it  is  c(uite  possible  that  there  is  a  Pontiac  on  your  farm  right 
now.  Cars  hearing  this  famous  name  have  always  been  popular  with 
those  who  insist  upon  exceptional  motor  car  value. 

But  you  will  find  added  reasons  for  this  popularity  when  you  see  the 
latest  Pontiac — the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six.  This  finer  car  is  all 
that  its  predecessors  were,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 

Its  powerful  engine,  yielding  60- horsepower  at  3000  r.p.m.,  is  much 
smoother  than  before.  For  not  only  does  it  have  the  Harmonic 
Balancer  which  eliminates  torsional  vibration,  and  the  G-M-R  cylinder 
head  which  removes  spark-knock  and  roughness — hut  the  engine  now 
has  a  stiffer  crankcase  and  rests  upon  new-type  rubber  supports  which 


completely  insulate  it  from  the  frame.  A  new  steering  mechanism 
which  acts  upon  roller  hearings  makes  the  New  Series  Six  easier  to 
handle.  Its  big,  non-sq(ueak,  enclosed,  four-wheel  brakes  have  been 
made  even  more  positive  in  their  action.  New-type  Lovejoy  Hydraulic 
Shock  Absorbers,  at  no  extra  cost,  give  added  riding  ease.  A  sloping 
non-glare  windshield — a  Fisher  body  feature — increases  night  driving 
comfort  and  safety  by  deflecting  the  glare  of  approaching  headlights. 

And  with  all  these  finer  features  goes  the  same  solid  economy  which 
Pontiac  owners  have  always  enjoyed  and  which  releases  so  many 
dollars  for  the  other  things  farm  lamilies  need. 

See  this  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  at  the  showroom  of  your 
Oakland-Pontiac  dealer.  Let  him  take  you  for  a  trial  drive  in  this 
finer  car  hearing  a  lamous  name.  .  .  .  Seven  body  types.  Prices 
f.  o.  h.  Pontiac,  Mich.,  plus  delivery  charges.  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co 


Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which 
illustrates  and  describes  the  design  of 
the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  with 
its  important  improvements. 


Remember .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac 
on  special  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms  offered  to 
farm  buyers  exclusively  with  payments 
at  convenient  intervals  during  the  year. 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


AND  UP,  F.O.B.  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


v  rtsu-tss  GENERAL- 

LIVESTOCK  ***  ^  trucking 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(.Incorporated] 


INTERNATIONAL 


This  CHART  Shows  the  Wonderful 

Qrowth  of  INTERNATIONAL 
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ACK  in  1919  International  trucks  were  already 
very  popular.  On  the  farms  and  in  the  cities, 
many  thousands  of  men  were  saving  their  time 
and  money  by  hauling  their  loads  in  trucks  made  by  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester.  In  that  year  Internationals  were  already 
in  the  front  rank  of  production. 

Yet  that  was  only  a  start.  See  what  has  happened  since 
1919.  Although  the  manufacture  of  all  trucks  has  only 
DOUBLED  in  the  ten-year  period,  the  manufacture  of 
Internationals  has  multiplied  SEVEN  FOR  ONE.  The 
lines  on  the  chart  above  show  clearly  how  the  need  for 
low-cost  hauling  has  brought  people  to  the  International 
Harvester  product. 

There  can  be  no  better  recommendation  than  this,  for 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  proof  of 
complete  hauling  satisfaction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  truck 
owner.  Today  you  can  see  the  proof  of  International 
success  everywhere  on  the  roads. 


On  such  evidence,  do  your  own  hauling  by  International. 
Choose  your  truck  from  this  line:  the  Six-Speed  Special  shown 
and  described  here;  the  Speed  Trucks,  114,  IV2,  2,  and  3-ton;  and 
the  Heavy-Duty  Internationals,  2V2,  3*/2,  and  5-ton.  A  Company- 
owned  branch  nearby,  or  a  dealer  still  nearer,  will  deliver  the 
International  truck  you  choose,  and  see  that  it  gives  you  many 
years  of  faithful,  economical  service. 


International  lYz+ton  Speed  Truck 


Tffie  Six-Speed 
Special 

The  scene  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows  the 
popular  Six-Speed  Special — a  truck  which  is 
fast  on  the  hard  road  and  powerful  in  deep 
mud.  Have  you  seen  a  demonstration  of  this 
sturdy  International?  It  is  the  original  heavy- 
duty  Speed  Truck  with  six  forward  speeds. 
Through  its  2-speed  axle  it  combines  high 
road  speed  with  tremendous  pulling  power 
for  gumbo,  steep  hills,  and  soft  fields.  It  has 
sturdy  members  throughout,  good  looks, 
and  4-wheel  brakes.  The  Six-Speed  Special 
is  the  great  favorite  for  rural  hauling. 
Capacity  loads  always  come  through,  so  long 
as  the  wheels  can  reach  the  road  bottom, 
when  the  Six-Speed  Special  is  on  the  job. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  purchase  of  a  Buick  at  resale 
prices  will  bring  you  the  same  extra 
value  and  the  same  superior  motor¬ 
ing  satisfaction  which  have  built  this 
tremendous  Buick  popularity. 

You  will  enjoy  cBuick  power — ‘Buick 
swiftness  —  ‘Buick  roadability  and 
riding  comfort — all  of  which  is  to 
say  you  will  enjoy  motoring  quali¬ 
ties  absolutely  unmatched  in  any 
new  car  of  comparable  price. 

Buy  your  Buick  now ,  when  prices 
are  lowest.  And  buy  it  from  a  Buick 
Dealer.  He  has  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Buick  construction.  He 
conditions  his  Buicks  carefully  and 
prices  them  fairly.  His  establish¬ 
ment  is  the  place  in  your  community 
to  buy  a  used  car. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors 

Canadian  Factories  Corporation  Builders  of 

McLaughlin. Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont.  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


Who  ever  thinks  of  asking, 
"Did  you  buy  your  Buick  new?” 


Thousands  are  buying  used 
Buicks,  from  $500  up,  as  a  pre¬ 
ferred  type  of  transportation . 


Surely,  your  friends  would  never 
think  of  asking  this  question  .  .  .  nor 
does  anyone  ever  ask  any  Buick 
owner — “Did  you  buy  your  Buick 
new?” 

Most  unconcerned  of  all,  as  to 
whether  it’s  “new”  or  “used,”  is  a 
Buick  itself.  It  performs  in  the  same 
smooth,  reliable  Buick  way  whether 
it  has  traveled  fifty  miles  or  fifty 
thousand  plus. 

Why  wait,  then,  to  own  the  Buick 
you  have  long  wanted?  Why  deprive 
yourself  any  longer  of  the  joys  of  this 
car — a  car  so  good  that  from  two  to 
fivetimes  as  many  people  buy  Buicks 
as  any  other  car  of  its  price. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Governor  Sends  Message  on  Western  Cream  to  Legislature 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  In  the  March  22  issue 
of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  we  report¬ 
ed,  in  detail  the  plan  to  bar  uninspected 
\ western  cream,  which  was  proposed  at 
the  conference  of  mayors  and  health 
officers  called  by  Governor  Roosevelt 
on  March  11.  In  this  article,  we  pointed 
out  the  great  importance  of  this  step 
to  keep  out  western  cream  to  both 
milk  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
State. 

Governor  Roosevelt  now  has  followed 
this  still  further  by  sending  a  special 
message  on  March  27  to  New  York 
State  Legislature,  asking  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  use  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  The  matter  is  so  important  that 
we  are  giving  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
message  practically  in  full. 

‘TO  THE  LEGISLATURE: 

“May  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the  milk 
and  cream  now  sold  in  our  State  is  be¬ 
ing  imported  from  sources  in  other 
States  not  subject  to  the  same  sanitary 
regulations  as  sources  within  the  State. 
There  are-  two  important  results  of 
this  practice:  firstly,  our  citizens  are 
being  constantly  subjected  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  health  menace;  and  secondly,  our 
own  producers  of  milk  and  cream  in 
New  York  are  being  subjected  to  a 
most  unfair  competition.  We  have  very 
meager  accurate  information  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  such  im¬ 
portation,  the  degree  of  impurity  of 
this  imported  milk  and  cream,  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  upon  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  our  citizens,  and  the  proper 
safeguards  to  be  employed  in  the  sit¬ 
uation.  There  is  a  widespread  demand 
among  our  consumers  as  well  as  our 
dairymen  for  some  intelligent  remedial 
action. 

“At  a  conference  called  by  me  on 
March  11th,  1930  in  the  Executive 

Chamber  at  Albany  it  was  decided  af¬ 
ter  a  full  discussion  before  me  to  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED :  That  no  milk  or  cream 
shall  be  brought  into  the  State  of  New 
York  except  from  sources  of  supply  in¬ 
spected  and  approved  by  the  New  York 
State  Health  Department,  and  unless  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  cream  conforms 
in  all  respects  to  the  standards  laid  down 
by  the  State  Sanitary  Code. 

‘This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Public  Health  Council  of  the  State  of 


New  York  for  its  consideration;  and  it 
has  expressed  to  me  its  full  concur¬ 
rence  with  the  stated  intent  of  the  re¬ 
solution  and  its  desire  to  take  as 
promptly  as  possible  such  action  as  is 
implied  therein. 

“Our  action  should  be  guided  by  the 
principle  that  milk  and  cream  offered 
for  sale  within  the  State,  whether  pro¬ 
duced  within  or  without  the  State, 
should  meet  uniform  standards  of  san¬ 
itary  quality.  However,  present  funds 
and  personnel  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  are  inadequate  to  en¬ 
able  it  properly  to  supervise  the  san¬ 
itary  quality  of  the  milk  and  cream 
offered  for  sale  within  the  State  from 
sources  without  the  State.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  to  be  taken  in  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  principle  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  should  be  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  following  factors: 

(a)  The  present  sources  of  supply  of 
milk  and  cream  for  household  con¬ 
sumption  and  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  the  amount  produced 
by  them. 

(b)  The  adequacy  of  the  existing  State 
and  municipal  machinery  for  the 
enforcement  of  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  extent  to  which  im¬ 
purities  have  escaped  detection 
and  prevention. 

(c)  The  proper  state  or  local  agencies 
or  combinations  of  agencies  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  effective  sanitary 
control  of  milk  and  cream  in  its 
various  local  and  state- wide 
phases. 

(d)  The  cost  to  the  State  of  enforcing 
the  resolution. 

“Once  this  study  has  been  made  and 
the  Public  Health  Council  shall  have 
adopted  the  necessary  amendments  to 
the  sanitary  code  designed  to  give  force 
and  effect  to  the  principle  enunciated 
by  the  resolution  in  accordance  with 
their  findings  an  adequate  enforcing 
staff  will  have  to  be  set  up. 

“I  believe  that  your  Honorable  Bodies 
should,  without  delay,  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  create  a  Bureau 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  to  make  this  initial 
survey  and  to  set  up  an  enforcement 
machinery  for  the  sanitary  regulations 
thereafter  found  necesary  by  the  sur¬ 
vey. 

“The  State  Department  of  Health 


has  submitted  to  me  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  minimum  appropriation  for 
these  purposes;  and  a  bill  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  carry  out  this  recommend¬ 
ation. 

“For  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
consumers  of  milk  and  cream,  and  for 
the  protection  of  our  dairymen  from 
unfair  competition  with  dairymen  with¬ 
out  the  State  who  are  sending  milk  in¬ 
to  this  State  produced  under  conditions 
not  complying  with  our  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements,  I  recommend  the  immed¬ 
iate  adoption  of  this  legislation.” 
(signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Change  in  WGY  Program 
Time 

RADIO  station  WGY  announces  that 
the  feature  “Editor  Ed  Looks  At 
Life”  will  in  the  future,  be  given  at 
12:25  p.  m.  Monday  instead  of  at  12:20. 

In  the  past  when  farm  news  furinsh- 
ed  by  American  Agriculturist  has  been 
omitted  from  the  farm  news  program 
on  Thursday  evening,  these  news  items 
have  been  presented  at  12:25  p.  m. 
Fridays.  In  the  future  they  will  be 
presented  at  12:30. 


Bordens  Acquire  Seven 
Companies 

THE  Borden  Company  has,  we  under¬ 
stand,  completed  negotiations  .for 
acquiring  seven  additional  companies, 
as  follows: 

Walkerside  Dairy,  Ltd.;  Windsor 
City  Dairy,  Ltd.;  Ballantyne  Dairies, 
Ltd.;  and  the  assets  of  W.  T.  Westgate, 
all  in  Canada;  the  Hildebrecht  Ice 
Cream  Company  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  the 
Dairy  Products  Company  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  Curran  &  Fox  of  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 


Wants  to  Hire  Blacksmith 

A  LETTER  has  just  come  to  us 
reading  as  follows :  “In  regard  to  the 
local  unemployment  I  need  a  blacksmith 
and  good  horseshoer.  It  would  be  a  steady 
job  the  year  round  with  fair  wages  for 
the  right  man.  He  would  also  have  a  good 
home.  I  thought  that  through  your  staff 
I  might  get  in  touch  with  a  good  man.” 

We  are  printing  it  with  the  thought 
that  someone  may  know  of  a  man  who 
would  be  interested  in  this  proposition. 
We  will  be  glad  to  forward  any  replies 
to  the  writer  of  the  letter. 


New  Laws  Signed  by 
Governor 

TWO  bills  have  been  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  considerable  interest  to 
farmers.  One  is  an  act  to  amend  the  ag¬ 
riculture  and  markets  law,  in  relation  to 
the  measurement  of  saw  logs.  We  believe 
thi«  is  important  as  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  would  result  in  the  receipt  of  con¬ 
siderably  more  money  by  farmers  who 
sell  lumber.  We  understand  that  the  use 
of  this  rule  gives  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  board  feet  than  the  old  rule. 
This  bill  was  mentioned  on  page  30  of 
the  March  15  issue. 

The  second  bill  authorizes  county  super¬ 
visors  to  pay  money  toward  the  support 
of  any  agricultural  society  in  the  county, 
providing  appropriations  are  made  to  but 
one  society  in  any  one  year. 


Hens  Produce  Heavily  at 
Farmingdale 

THE  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  report  that  February  egg  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  8th  annual  egg  laying 
contest  is  the  highest  for  any  Febru¬ 
ary  since  the  contest  was  started. 
From  November  1,  to  January  31,  this 
year,  the  pullets  at  the  contest  pro¬ 
duced  9,732  more  eggs  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  This 
indicates  that  poultrymen  who  intend 
to  carry  off  the  blue  ribbons  at  this 
contest  must  keep  on  their  toes  and 
continue  to  breed  high  producing  birds. 


“ Intention  to  Plant ”  Report  Released 


THE  ‘Intentions  to  plant”  report,  is- 
^  ued  early  each  spring,  indicates 
that  producers  in  New  York  State  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  some  changes  in  their 
cropping  system,  compared  with  last 
season,  according  to  a  state  federal  re¬ 
port  just  issued.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
probability  that  plans  may  change  be¬ 
cause  of  weather  conditions  price 
changes,  labor  supply,  or  the  effect  of 
the  report  itself  upon  producer’s  ac¬ 
tion. 

Potatoes,  with  an  intended  acreage 
99  per  cent  as  large  as  last  year  in 
New  York,  are  shown  with  increase 
ranging  from  one  to  two  percent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
groups  of  states  and  4  pecent  in  the 
far  western  states.  Increase  of  12  per¬ 
cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  10  per¬ 
cent  in  the  South  Central  states  bring 
the  national  total  to  103  percent  of  last 
year.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
weather  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  size  of  the  potato 
crop.  With  average  growing  conditions 
through  the  growing  season,  the  con¬ 
templated  national  acreage  would  give 
a  total  crop  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  10  year  average  and  in  excess  of 
any  of  the  last  five  years,  except  1928. 

The  Long  Island  potato  growers  are 
planning  rather  drastic  cuts  in  acreage, 
averaging  not  far  from  a  10  percent 
decrease. 

Plan  Increase  in  Cabbage 

Cabbage  growers  in  New  York  be¬ 
cause  of  the  good  returns  for  domestic 


cabbage  last  season,  are  planning  an 
increase  of  16  percent  in  this  variety, 
in  upstate  sections,  and  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  on  Long  Island.  Danish  cabbage 
growers  in  the  state  are  planning  to 
increase  the  acreage  of  this  variety  6 
percent.  Reports  for  other  northern 
states  are  not  available.  The  Outlook 
Report  in  February  stated:  Tt  should 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  low 
yield  per  acre  in  1929  that  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  good  cabbage  prices  rather 
than  a  small  acreage.  Even  if  growers 
planted  no  greater  acreage  in  1930  than 
in  1929,  an  average  yield  would  lower 
the  New  York  farm  price  materially 
below  that  of  1929. 

Indications  of  increase  in  field  beans 
acreage  averaging  10  percent  for  New 
York  and  15  percent  for  the  county  as 
a  whole,  are  a  reflection  of  the  efforts 
to  shift  to  crops  that  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  good  returns.  The  outlook  report 
stated  “No  radical  change  in  the  total 
New  York  State  bean  acreage  seems 
desirable  in  1930.” 

Corn  acreage  promises  a  general, 
though  small,  increase  the  country 
over,  intentions  being  105  percent  of 
last  year  in  New  York,  and  103  per¬ 
cent  for  the  United  States. 

Oats  as  well  as  barley  with  a  six 
percent  increase  in  New  York,  and  a 
2  percent  increase  in  the  United  States, 
emphasize  the  tendency  toward  main¬ 
taining  the  supply  of  good  grains. 


FREE 

BOOK 

Tells  How 


BARN 


EQUIPMENT 

INCREASES 

PROFITS 


T5ECORBS  on  htm* 

dreds  of  farms  prove 
how  it  pays  to  modern¬ 
ize  bams.  Star  Stalls, 
Adjustable  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Carriers,  Water 
Bowls,  etc.,  offer  many 
exclusive  advantages — 
they  cost  very  little  and 
pay  you  increased  prof¬ 
its  right  from  the  start. 
Mail  cottpon.  below  for 
valuable  FREE  book 
(278  pages,  illustrated) 
and  get  the  facts  for 
yourself. 


;  HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO-  INC., _ 

J  i 03 1  Broadway,  Albany, N.Y.  Dept,  A-4 

!  Please  send  big  278-page  book.  I  expect 
I  to 

]  □  Build  □  Ventilate 

]  □  Remodel  □  Put  in  Concrete  Floor 
|  □  Equip  for _ cows. 

j  Name _ - - - - - - — 

i  Send  floor  sketch  for  free  biue  print. 
]  □  Special  information  for  students. 


GLADIOLUS  AND  DAHLIA 

MIXTURE  OF  GLADIOLUS.  100  for  $1.50.  Among  them 
Golden  Measure.  Norton,  Albatross.  Betty  Joy.  Mrs. 
Peters,  Douglass.  Tabor,  Shaylor.  Farrar,  and  other* 
as  good. 

MIXED  DAHLIA.  10  for  $1.00.  Including  Jerseys. 
Marmion,  Halcella,  Ambassador.  Trentonia,  Saga¬ 
more.  and  others  as  good. 

2  Year  old  Jap  Barberry:  40  for  $1.  or  100  for  $2. 
POST  PAID. 

Wren's  Nest,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


GLADIOLUS 

seeds  25c.  Prepaid.  C. 


10  Giant  Nymphs  free  wtth  190 
mixed  or  10  each  5  labeled  va¬ 
rieties  at  $1.25.  100  Regal  Hty 

A.  WOOD,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Improved 


CENTAUR  6-10 
is  a  Real 

One-Plow  Tractor 


»  Makes  the  Small 
Farm  a  Power  Farm 

6  horse  power  mean  one  hill 
J  sized  plow  on  any  tractor— that's 

true  of  the  biggest.  That  is  why  the 
Centaur  Is  a  real  one-plow  tractor.  It  has 
the  power  to  han-He  a  full  12-Inch  plow  while 
the  operator  rides.  Its  6  horse  power  draw¬ 
bar  pull  makes  the  small  Farm  a  power  Farm, 
For  it  handles  all  tillase  operations  on  the 
small  (arm  —  the  truck  Farm,  In  vineyard  or 
orchard  —  the  driver  has  only  to  guide  and 
watch,  and  he  rides  at  ease  and  comFort, 
doing  more  work  and  better  work — send  the 
coupon  For  complete  InFormation  on  tractor 
and  tools. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
03  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  InFormation  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.D _ P.O.- . . 

County - State - 


(380) 
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No  other  application 

so  penetrating — so  healing 

neV6\  efiecUve  »  0^pto- 

fSt  peuetta^ve  proCess. 

coi^PoU  Teaiar^avBe  ^  exc^s  pene-  1 

vntk  a  _w  by  our  w  anUsePU-C’c 'mto  tbe  . 

dUat\s  o/,  ** draP^’  caf 

beaV^afe 


#'  y  * 
v 


.  -.V  ■ 


^4  double -action  healer 

This  great  combination  of  penetrating  oil  and 
healing  ointment  is  primarily  designed  for  use  on 
the  delicate  tissues  of  udder  and  teats.  Cuts, 
chaps,  cracked  teats  and  common  hurts  are 
usually  healed  between  milkings.  For  Inflam¬ 
mation,  Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  _  Pox  and 
other  troublesome  ills,  BAG  BALM  brings  quick 
effective  relief.  Clean,  pleasant  to  use— cannot 
taint  the  milk. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60d  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid  if 
not  obtainable  locally.  Hundreds  of  healing 
uses  on  the  farm.  Write  for  valuable  FREE 
Cow  Book.  32-pages,  illustrated. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Avoid  imitations 

They  cannot  produce  BAG 
BALM  results.  Some  oint¬ 
ments,  containing  Formalin, 
are  actually  harmful  when 
used  on  delicate  tissues. 


Selling  Milk  in  Upstate 
Markets 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
about  to  begin  pasteurization;  another 
is  about  to  go  into  Grade  A  and  one 
other,  although  his  herd  is  tested,  is 
continued  in  Grade  B  because  he  has 
not  yet  met  certain  additional  require¬ 
ments  adopted  locally  for  Grade  A 
Raw.  This  will  leave  but  12  dealers  in 
the  57  cities  holding  permits  to  sell 
Grade  B  Raw. 

In  all  of  the  57  cities,  with  7  excep¬ 
tions  other  than  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
Grade  A  Raw  is  sold,  the  total  number 
of  distributors  holding  permits  being 
475.  The  estimated  total  amount  of 
Grade  B  Raw  sold  in  these  cities  daily 
is  11,282  quarts  as  compared  with  193,- 
010  quarts  of  Grade  A  Raw. 

In  about  half  of  the  counties  practic¬ 
ally  all  herds  have  been  tested  at  least 
once  under  the  Accredited  Herd  Plan 
and  herds  have  been  tested  in  large 
areas  of  several  others,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  it  would  not  much  longer 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  temporary 
Grade  B  Raw. 

Pasteurized  Milk  Predominates 


While  data  indicating  the  amount  of 
pasteurized  milk  sold  in  these  cities  is 
not  immediately  available,  there  is  no 
dciubt  but  that  it  is  proportionately 
much  greater  than  that  of  raw  milk 
and  the  preponderance  is  constantly 
increasing.  As  already  indicated,  in  the 
two  largest  cities  something  over  95% 
of  the  milk  sold  is  pasteurized  and 
there  are  several  other  larger  cities  in 
which  the  proportion  runs  from  75% 
upward.  The  tuberculin  testing  of  cat¬ 
tle,  it  should  be  noted,  protects  milk 
consumers  only  against  tuberculosis  of 
bovine  origin  and  not  against  other 
communicable  diseases  which  may  be 
milk-borne.  Our  records  show  that  out 
of  89  milk-borne  outbreaks  of  sickness 
in  the  State,  exclusive  of  New  York 
City,  within  a  period  of  13  years  only 
2  have  been  from  pasteurized  milk. 
This  statement  will  help  to  explain  the 
increasing  trend  toward  pasteurization. 


MORE  BUTTER 

with  a 

RQSS  SILQ 

An  authority  on  silos  states  that  silo  feeding  will 
produce  per  cow  70  pounds  more  butter  each 
year.  Ross  owners  are  successful  farmers.  A 
Ross  air-tight  silo  soon  pays  for  itself.  Con¬ 
vincing  booklet  free,  “Users’  Own  Words.”— 
Write  for  it  and  our  special  offer. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
[Established  1850)  61  Warder  St. 

Rf-  Acfe;  1BI  Check  items  wanted 
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^r)  Chicks 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) _ $4.50  $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)  . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds  . 3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  Breeds _ _  2.75  5.00  9  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100% 
arrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  week  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
stoves  and  houses.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns.  . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp _  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c:  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  libe^tVn.  y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . . 

...$6,50 

$12.00 

$57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

...  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Assorted  Chicks  . 

.  5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


CATTLE 


Fancy,  Ready,  T.B.  Tested  Cows 

A  carload  of  fancy,  high  grade,  high  producing,  young, 
ready,  T.B.  Tested  cows.  The  kind  there  is  a  profit  in 
milking  any  time  of  year.  Willing  to  retest.  Also  load 
of  spring  heifers — both  grade  and  purebred. 

0.  J.  WARD  &  SON,  -  -  CANDOR,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 


SWINE 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 
4  TO  6  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
F.O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St,  Woburn, Mass.  Tel.0230 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  7  to  8  weeks  oid  rn 

Berkshire  and  Chester  7  to  8  weeks  old  6<L 

8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old _ $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  harrows  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded,  in  da>. 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 

Waabinetoa  St,  Woburn,  Mass.  T«J.  Wob.  1415. 


CATTLE 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

CHEDCO  COUNTRY  GIRL 

Dropped  March  30,  1926. 

Bred  to  Langwater  Chedco  January  14,  1930. 

Sire:  Langwater  Mixter  69371 
Dam:  Mixter  Farm  Sister  124196 
Record:  10188.8  lbs.  Milk,  579.88  lbs.  Butter  Fat  Class  F 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 
.Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short, 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  “McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  he  short  of  money”. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . . . $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old . $5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old . $6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock 

MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


How  to  Lower  Milk 
Production  Costs 

Figures  are  constantly  being  present¬ 
ed  to  show  that  the  heavy  producing 
cow  is  the  one  which  produces  milk  at 
the  lowest  cost  per  hundred.  Conse¬ 
quently,  every  dairyman  is  interested 
in  knowing  bow  he  can  increase  the 
average  production  of  his  herd.  Here 
are  a  few  ways: 

1.  Membership  in  a  dairy  improve¬ 
ment  association  enables  the  herd  own¬ 
er  to  keep  figures  on  the  production  of 
each  animal  in  the  herd  without  ex¬ 
cessive  work  or  cost.  This  not  only  al¬ 
lows  him  to  dispose  of  any  animals 
that  are  not  making  a  profit,  but  like¬ 
wise  enables  him  to  breed  from  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  returning  him  the  most 
profit. 

2.  A  process  slower  than  selling  the 
boarder  cows  but  none  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  breeding  of  better  animals. 
In  most  cases  this  means  the  purchase 
of  a  herd  sire  having  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  high  production  to  his  offspring. 
Such  a  herd  sire  can  be  bought  either 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  daughters 
already  in  production  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  production  of  his  immediate  an¬ 
cestors  or  to  other  animals  closely  re¬ 
lated. 

3.  Good  cows  are  essential,  but  even 
with  good  cows  two  men  may  get 
vastly  different  results.  In  addition  to 
good  cows  it  is  important  to  study 
feeds  and  feeding,  to  keep  animals 
healthy  and  to  provide  a  well  planned, 
convenient  bam  to  house  them  in. 


Superphosphate  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  use  on  the  dropping 
boards  of  the  poultry  house  as  in  the 
gutters  of  the  dairy  barn. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds .  $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Bla.ck  Leg .  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  Anconas  ..  3.00  5.75  1 1  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


From  finest  Production- 
Bred,  Blood-Tested,  Disease 
Free  stock  available. 

White  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Learn  about  our  Guarantee  to  Live 
Send  todat)  for  free  catalog. 

Iftagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Ransomville.N.Y. 


rAKE  NOTICE  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 

00%  live  arrival  guaranteed  APril  &  ?el"e£ 

Tancred1'!  ^arroTstr . $3?50  $6°25  SjLOO  $57.50  $110 

tarred  Rocks  &  Reds .  4.00  7.25  4.00  67.50  130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes....  4.50  8.50  6.00  75.00 

leavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

ight  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50 

)ur  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  rani, 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

HE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  8ft,  Richfield,  PenM- 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

cred  White  Leghorns . . $10.00  $47.50  $  90. 

ron  White  Leghorns - 10.00  47.50  • 

red  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  1 10-00 

it  Mixed  $8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  10  • 

Jo  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  adverti 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular. 

STER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51,  McAlisterville.ra. 

OS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

nni'iit  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery 
alogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland.  Mich.  R- 

,ACK  LEGHORN 
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FUMES 

Kill  Lice 

Over- night? 


“Paint”  “Black  Lea!  40”  on  Roosts 

Only  a  paint  brush,  “Black  Leaf  40“, 
and  a  few  minutes'  time  for  lightly 
“painting”  top  of  roosts,  are  required 
to  delouse  an  entire  flock.  When  chick¬ 
ens  perch,  fumes  are  released  permeat¬ 
ing  the  feathers,  killing  the  lice.  No 
longer  necessary  to 
handle  each  bird.  Ask 
your  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  $  !  .25  pack¬ 
age  "paints"  100  feet 
of  roost.  If  your  deal¬ 
er  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Ky.  5 


Saves 

trouble 

Saves 

TIME 

Saves 

expense 


Bla  ck  Leaf  40 

Paint  it  on  the  Roosts 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


Mr.  Chick  Raiser: 

Small  profits  are  usually  caused  by  dead  chicks,  slow 
uneven  growth,  undersize  stock  and  low  egg  production 
of  small  size  eggs.  Have  you  ever  had  this  trouble  ? 
Yon  can  avoid  this  trouble  and  make  bigger  profits  with 
Franklin  Chicks.  They  are  large  size  uniform  high 
vitality  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength,  bred  for  quick 
even  growth.  95 %  livable  under  favorable  brooding  con¬ 
ditions.  We  specialize  in  High  Egg  Producing  White 
leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  large  type  rugged  stock — 
quick  maturing — heavy  winter  layers  of  large  size  eggs. 
Write  at  once  for  free  book  and  get  the  facts  about 
Franklin  Chicks  with  20  years  successful  breeding  and 
batching  experience  back  of  them,  the  kind  that  are 
sure  to  bring  you  a  good  profit. 

FRANKLIN  HATCHERY  CO.,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg . $12  $57.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks . .  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds.._ .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks . 9  42.50  80 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


&(§)  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Bocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  R.I.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
inn108'  tree  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


last  Real 


No  Bluff  Chicks  SMQ,M, 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
&ox  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


baby 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


D  25  50 

Barred  Rox  . $4.00  $7.50 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns....  3.50  6.50 

Heavy  Mix  - - - - -  3.50  5.50 

L|Snt  Mix  - -  2.75  5.00 


rot 

$14.0 

I2.C 

10.0 

9.0 


On  500  lots  '/2e  Jess.  Guaranteed  full  count.  Thei 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  21,  COCOLAMUS,  PA 


greater  profit  chicks 

English  White  Leghorns  . .  $11  cn 

Brown  Leghorns  . . . . 06 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  . .  13^00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp.  .  .  14  00 

ifjft  Mixed . . . p . 9:00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . .  11.50 

rc»rrnC.'Tn,Jar — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Gr.mpi™,  tn. 


With  the  A.  A. 

fr  /  -Q 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 

Suggestions  to  a  Beginner 

By  L.  E.  Weaver 

“Being  in  none  too  good  health  I  am 
giving  up  general  farming  and  going  in¬ 
to  poultry.  It  usually  costs  me  around 
seven  hundred  dollars  to  run  our  family 
a  year.  Can  I  make  a  living  in  the  poultry 
business?  Which  would  be  the  best  breed 
to  start  with?  Live  poultry  are  bringing 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  cents  a 
pound  and  eggs  from  thirty  to  forty  cents 
in  this  section.  Perhaps  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  ship  direct  to  New  York  City,  eggs 
only,  what  do  you  think? 

YOU  have  asked  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  answer 
them.  But  before  you  get  very  far  in 
the  poultry  business,  I  am  sure  you 
will  want  to  ask  a  great  many  more. 
I  don’t  mean  that  to  discourage  you, 
but  to  suggest  that  you  get  a  good 
poultry  book  to  which  you  can  turn  for 
the  answers  to  your  questions.  I  would 
suggest — ‘"Practical  Poultry  Farming” 
by  L.  M.  Hurd,  published  by  the  Mc¬ 
Millan  Company,  New  York  City,  price 
$3.50. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  make  $700.  a 
year  from  poultry.  Start  with  white 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  or  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks.  There  are  many 
other  varieties  that  you  would  probab¬ 
ly  succeed  with,  but  these  three  are 
most  numerous  in  New  York  State  and 
you  can  most  easily  get  good  stock 
of  one  of  these  varieties. 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  start  out  by 
selling  eggs  only.  You  will  always  have 
more  or  less  live  poultry  going  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  time  to  time  even  then — 
broilers  and  culled  out  hens — your  by- 
products.After  you  are  well-establish¬ 
ed  you  may  find  it  profitable  to  branch 
out  into  a  baby  chick  business,  or  rais¬ 
ing  pullets  for  sale,  or  possibly  raising 
noultry  for  meat,  hut  I  rather  expect 
the  turkey  raisers  to  control  that  field 
from  now  on.  You  will  probably  do 
best  by  shipping  your  eggs  to  New 
York.  However,  many  local  markets 
8  re  becoming  better  than  New  York 
City  and  you  may  find  that  true  in  your 
locality  by  the  time  you  have  the  eggs 
produced. 

If  you  are  planning  on  using  your 
brooder  stove  to  help  keen  the  laying 
house  dry  in  winter,  as  well  as  to  brood 
the  chicks  (and  it  is  a  good  idea)  you 
will  do  best  to  get  a  coal  brooder. 

It  will  not  pay  you  to  try  to  mix 
your  chick  mash.  Most  commercial 
chick  mashes  give  excellent  results. 
Feed  according  to  directions  that  will 
be  supplied  with  the  feed  if  you  ask 
for  them. 

You  will  get  just  as  many  eggs  if 
vour  hens  are  in.  a  yard  as  when  they 
have  free  range.  If  you  intend  to  set 
eggs  from  them  the  following  spring 
they  should  have  free-range  a  month 
or  more  in  the  fall. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  mash  to  feed 
young  turkeys  and  how  old  should  they 
be  before  they  are  fed?  How  many  times 
a  day  do  you  feed  them  and  is  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk  good  to  feed  them?  Could 
you  feed  any  kind  of  grain  with  the 
mash?— Mrs.  J.  R.,  N.  Y. 

Young  turkeys  require  very  much 
the  same  treatment  and  the  same 
feed  as  do  young  chicks.  The  main  dif¬ 
ference  is  the  amount  of  milk  that  is 
fed.  Turkeys  may  profitably  be  fed 
much  more  than  chicks,  since  rapid 
growth  is  desired.  The  following  mash 
is  suggested: 

35  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 

25  lbs.  dried  skimmilk  or  dried  buttermilk 

15  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 

10  lbs.  wheat  bran 

10  lbs.  fine  ground  heavy  oats 

10  lbs.  meat  scrap  (50-55%  protein) 

2  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal 
%  lb.  salt 

If  the  turkeys  are  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment  add  10  lbs.  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
or  give  them  fresh  cut  alfalfa  or  clover. 

And  if  they  have  milk  to  drink  the 
amount  of  dried  milk  may  be  reduced 
one-half.  Sour  milk  is  O.  K. 

Give  this  mash  dry  as  soon  as  the 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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To  be  sore  of 
profit-making* 
feeds  ask  for 
Park  &  Pollard. 


Try  our 

chick  starter  now 


Dependable  Feeds  far  Every  JPurpase 

Poultry  Feeds :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bct-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  -  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go  Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 
Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


(WENE  CHICKS) 

WHEN  YOUR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY — or  your  broilers  and  roasters  are  marketed,  the  few 
extra  cents  you  paid  for  quality  baby  chicks  will  be  made  up  several  times.  Saving  a  few  cents  on 
the  chicks  you  buy  in  the  Spring  and  losing  many  dollars  later  on,  is  poor  economy. 

Wene  Chicks  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh  will  pay  you  a  handsome  profit.  They  have 
been  profit  makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 

PRICES  FOR  DELIVERY  BEGINNING  APRIL  7th 


25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Select  Matings  .... 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

$70.00 

$170.0(1 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  200  Egg  Matings 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg  Matings  . 

6.25 

12.00 

23.00 

88.00 

210.00 

Wyan- Rock  Select  Matings . 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

66.00 

160.00 

Bram-Rock  Super  Matings  ...... 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

White  Rock  Select  Matings  ...... 

6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

White  Wyandotte  Super  Matings  ... 

6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

Barred  Rock  Select  Matings  ...... 

5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

Barred  Rock  Super  Matings . 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

R.I.  Reds  Select  Matings . 

5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

R.  I.  Reds  Super  Matings . 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

To  Insure  Delivery  Date  Mail  Your  Order  Today! 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  5-12-19-26.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $5.75  $11  $53  $100 

Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Rocks.. . . .  6.50  12  58  110 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . . . . . . .  8.00  15  70 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


iim  pjwm  bb 

Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  from 
some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg 
production.  100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  PRICES  50  100  50#  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . . — .  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Rocks.  Barred,  White.  Buff  and  Partridge,  B.  Minorcas- - - -  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds.  B.  Orpingtons.  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyan. .  7.50  14.00  67.50  1  30.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . lie;  Assorted . 10c  Black  Jersey  Giants  18c 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

A  f  f AWC)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 

A,  l.  JUHM  s.  c.  w.  leghorn 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mix...  $9.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix...  $12.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  R.  No.  2.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ATT  AT  ITV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

UU/AAdA  A  1  Barred  Rocks  _ $14  per  100 

^  S.  C.  Red  . . $14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed _ $11  per  100 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ $  9  per  100 

5 00  lots  Y%c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McAUSTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each;  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
8c  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May. 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  UverpooI,Pa. 


CHICKS 


A 


C382)  20 
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BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State-tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30.000  chicks  are  raised 
to  maturity  annually  at  REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  19*9  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker 

Customers  report  raising  98% 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you'll  find  these  chicks  more 
profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early 
and  lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will  win  and  hold 
a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  information 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Rcdbifd  Farm  box  a, 

rveumra  r  arm,  wrentham,  mass. 


BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 
TANCRED  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  EGGS,  SIZE  &  VITALITY 

Free  range,  mountain-bred  220-egg 
strain.  Hens  weighing  up  to  6%  lbs. 
mated  to  males  from  stock  with  pedi¬ 
grees  up  to  309  eggs.  No  lights  used. 
100%  live  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid 
$11.00  per  100;  $52.50  per  500;  $100.00 
per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  A,  SCHAEFERSTOWN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

100%  Arrival  Guaranteed  50  100  500 

R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

S.  C.  Buff  and  Wh.  Leg .  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds. _ _  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed  -  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Light  Mixed  . 4.50  8.00  37.50 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Pore  Bred.  Every  chick  selected.  May  hatched.  White, 
Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  per  100.  Rocks. 
Beds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $14.  Orpingtons,  Wyaridotts, 
$16.  April  $2.  more.  June  and  July  $2.  less.  Sent  C.O.D. 
Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  va- 
rieties.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St„ 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


CHICKS 


pure  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 


FOR  MAY  100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . $  9.00  $42.50  $  85 

Large  English— S.C.  Wh.  Leg .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks— S.C. .  12.00  55.00  105 

100%  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


For  May  Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

United  Strain  Leghorns . . . $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leg. . 9.00  42.50  80.00 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 


White  &  Barred  Rocks 
from  well  culled,  high 

„  ,  _ _  production,  free  range 

flocks.  $12.00  per  100,  Heavy  mixed  $10  per  100. 
C.O.D.  Cat.  Free.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa.  Box  20 


SQUAB  5  BOOK  FREE 

TR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised 
m  one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book 
telling  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 
method.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
334  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  JSLIP,  L.  I„  NEW  YORK 


They  Live  — and  They  Lay  ! 
And  They  Lay  Large  Eggs  ! 

Our  Customers  So  Testify  in  Such  Letters  As  These 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Canton,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1930. 

Would  like  to  get  about  300  of  your  R.  I.  Red  chicks  around  April  1st.  Last  year  we  obtained 
some  from  a  special  pen.  Would  like  some  equally  as  good  or  better  this  year  as  I  plan 
to  keep  these  hens  over  and  use  the  cockerels  with  them.  We  put  into  the  laying  house  142 
very  good  pullets  and  18  which  had  developed  slightly  slower  but  which  haVe  laid  well  since 
coming  into  laying.  These  160  we  raised  from  the  300  chicks  which  we  purchased  from  you  last 
year.  I  think  we  lost  only  8  chicks  in  all  and  2  of  those  by  accident. 

HAROLD  O.  CROWELL,  Poultry  Dept. 


WHITEBRIDGE  FARM, 

Horseheads,  N.  Y., 

Jan.  31,  1930. 

I  am  having  wonderful  luck  with  your 
chicks.  Out  of  the  1.500  you  have  already 
shipped  me  I  still  have  over  1,500.  Have 
not  lost  aU,  the  extras  yet.  The  youngest 
lot  is  now  three  weeks  old,  and  the  oldest 
eight  weeks  next  Monday. 

•  PAUL  A.  WHITE. 


Windsor,  Conn. . 

Jan.  3.  1930. 

The  chicks  I  bought  from  you  last  Spring 
were  very  satisfactory.  The  Reds  started 
to  lay  at  five  months.  They  are  laying 
better  than  50%  and  the  eggs  are  very 
large. 

JAMES  J.  DARCY. 


E  nd  of  20th  week  at  STORRS 

Average  for  all  pens  is  894  eggs 

Our  Reds  have  laid  1 004-  eggs 


All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

We  are  not  just  a  hatchery,  but  are  also  breeders  ourselves. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

New  Circular  with  prices  ready  now.  Your  copy  is  free 

Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  receive  free  onr 
suggestions  for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks 

We  ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 


POPLAR  HILL  FARM 

BOX  S9  WALLINGFORD  CONN. 


TREE  CHICKS 


38  YEARS  OF  KNOWING  HOW 

No  other  hatchery  in  the  country  has  back  of  it  so  long'  a  record  of 
continuous  breeding,  hatching  and  shipping  experience.  For  Dependable 
Chicks  and  a  square  deal,  order  from  America’s  original  hatchery. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  7th. 

UTILITY  QUALITY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. _ _ _ _ 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds - - - . - 

White  Rocks . . . . . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . . . 

Mixed  Chicks . . . . .  . — - 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — 4c  PER  CHICK 

All  Chicks  shipped  prepaid — Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed — Order  Today. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS — Special  Matings — 8-10  wks.  old,  $1  each,  exp.  collect.  May  del. 

niiur  'rnrr  ij  a  TCITFD V  Box  55,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

rllNti  1  DLL  O  A  I  LxTLIv  I  ,  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


50 

100 

500 

1,000 

$  7.00 

$13.00 

$  64.00 

$125.00 

_  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

9.75 

18.00 

87.50 

175.00 

_  13.75 

26.00 

12S.00 

245.00 

6.75 

11.00 

55.00 

105.00 

HIGHER, 

AND 

WORTH 

IT  ! 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


■White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepa 

JAS.  E,  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  P 


BREEDER 

HATCHERY 

MAN 


For  exceptionally  high  flock  averages 
of  large,  white  eggs — buy  your  Leg¬ 
horn  Chix  from  large  type,  pedi¬ 
greed,  intensively  bred  stock.  Folder 
on  request.  ROY  A.  KEUTE, 
Box  393,  Bellport,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  8c  up. 
Shipped  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 
Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Bocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Catalog  Free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


c o r\  1  p v  C'  k  l  r'lr  c  Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  wh. 
L*OOiey  UniCKSRockSi  R  I.,  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley,  French  town,  N.J. 


BBESSSEBSSBai 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  Chicks 


American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns _ 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas-Barred  Rocks _ 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas.- 
Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks.  Blue  Andelusians  . . 


50 

too 

500 

i  6.50 

$12.75 

$60.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

1000 

$118.00 

128.00 

140.00 

140.00 

170.00 

200.00 


Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG — It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CH1CKS-BREEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


( Continued  from  Page  19) 
turkeys  are  put  out.  Feed  it  in  shal¬ 
low  pans  at  first,  later  in  troughs  or 
hoppers  leaving  it  before  them  at  all 
times. 

Amy  good  chick  grain  mixture  may 
be  given.  Start  at  about  two  weeks 
and  feed  it  in  troughs. 

At  8  or  10  weeks  the  amount  of  milk 
in  the  mash  may  be  reduced  to  15  lbs. 
— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Crazy  Chicks 

“I  have  a  flock  of  125  small  chicks  that 
are  about  two  weeks  old.  Lately  one  of 
these  chicks  has  some  kind  of  disease 
that  makes  it  hold  its  head  back  and 
towards  one  side.  After  getting  worse 
for  a  few  days  it  died.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  a  standard  egg  mash  and  a  scratch 
feed.  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  lose  more 
chicks  like  this  and  so  I  am  writing  to 
find  out  what  this  disease  is  and  how  to 
cure  it.”— C.  U.  H.,  Pa. 

THE  symptoms  you  mention  sound 
like  what  is  known  as  Crazy-chick 
disease.  The  cause  is  not  known  but 
it  has  been  found  that  a  radical  change 
of  ration  will  usually  stop  it.  A  “Stand¬ 
ard  Egg  Mash”  which  you  state  you 
are  feeding,  it  not  suitable  for  young 
chicks  anyway.  It  is  too  low  in  milk 
and  protein  and  probably  too  high  in 
fiber.  You  will  do  well  to  change  to  a 
standard  chick  starting  mash. — L.  E. 
Weaver. 


Eleven  Ways  to  Produce 
Good  Eggs 

1.  Breed  for  good  egg  size,  shape,  and 
color. 

2.  Breed  and  feed  for  good  strong 
shells. 

3.  Produce  infertile  eggs. 

4.  Have  clean  litter — furnish  clean 
nests. 

5..  Clean  dropping  boards  often. 

6.  Keep  hens  shut  up  until  noon  on 
wet,  rainy  days. 

7.  Gather  eggs  regularly. 

8.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

9.  Don’t  sell  washed  eggH. 

10.  Don’t  store  near  oil  or  onions. 

11.  Market  twice  a  week;  oftener,  if 
possible. 


June  and  July  are  the  growing 
months  the  time  when  good  feed  and 
plenty  of  it  can  he  turned  into  rapid 
growing  and  maturing  chicks. 


Hardy,  New  England 
Specialty -Bred  Chicks 

OUR  BREEDERS  are  inured  to  severe  New 
England  winters.  Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 
are  produced  from  breeders  on  our  own 
farms,  carrying  the  blood  of  our  trap-nested, 
pedigreed  foundation  flock.  These  Chicks  are 
guaranteed  to  pay  you  better  than  any  others. 
Write  for  prices  and  details  of  out  Refund 
Guarantee. 

Lord  Farms  Tear  Book 

FREE  to  Eastern  Readers  Only 

This  is  not  a  Catalog,  but  a  practical  text¬ 
book  on  producing  eggs  for  profit.  Into  it  has 
gone  the  best  thought  of  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  poultry  business.  Free  to 
Eastern  Readers;  $1  to  those  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS  g«K*  «£ 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

HITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

ler  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 
.nn™>r  inn  S57.50— 500  $110—1,000 


CHICKS; 


l Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
fcLcghorns,  $11.00,  100;  S.  L- 

'Barred  Bocks.  White  Rocks  & 
Reds.  $13.00,  100:  Mixed  $10,  100;  My  chix  are  from 
the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range  flocks.  100%  n 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free.  .  _ 

JACOB  NIEMQND,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILUL 


PA. 


A 
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Send  for  new  color  catalog  as¬ 
senting  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet '  year) 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery  with  23  years'  Baby  Chick  experi¬ 
ence.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Min- 
orcas.  and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO 
NEWARK,  HEW  yORK 


*■“  5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


/ 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain- _ $12.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everfay  Strain _  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds _ . _  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - . -  10.00 

Light  Mixed _  8.00 

14 c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  In  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


prepaid  Chicks 

At  Goodling's  Super  Quality  from  Sek 


100% 
LIVE 
ARRIVAL 

Selected  and  In- 
100 

Barred  Rocks - $14.00 

Assorted  Chicks _ 9.00 

'Ac  less  in  500  Lots,  lc  less  in  1000  Lots. 

Order  direct.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 


Goodling's  Super 
spected  free  range  flocks. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns _ 

S.  C.  Reds 


Quality 

100 

.$12.00 
.  15.00 


The  Valley  Hatchery, 


Rl,  BOX 
RICHFIELD. 


PA 


323  CHALK' WHITE  2.2  OUNCE  EGGS 

Laid,  by  our  high  R.O.P.  pullet.  In  our  Certified  flocks  the  average  pedigree  of 
the  cockerels  used  is  262.6  eggs.  Every  cockerel  used  has  pedigree  of  225  eggs  or 
better.  NO  wonder  Rogers  Chicks  mean  high  production!  Prices  on  request. 

Ask  for  our  1930  circular  telling  of  our  hookup  with  one  of 
the  famous  Pacific  Coast  breeders. 

C.  A.  Rogers  [White  Leghorns  ]  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


CROCKETTS 

“Bred-To-Lay”  Chicks 

Prom  high  grade,  blood-tested  breed¬ 
ers.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  backed  by 
years  of  rigid  culling,  trapnesting  and 
breeding  for  large  egg-production. 
Disease-resistance,  vigor,  vitality  all 
helped  by  56  acres  of  rolling,  open 
range. 

Send  for  new  catalog  describing  our 
Certified,  R.O.P.,  and  other  matings. 

Crocketts  Poultry  Farm 


H.  H.  Howland, 


Sterling  Sta.,  N.  Y. 
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LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  Disease-free  Pedigreed,  Certi¬ 
fied,  Supervised  and  Contest  R.O.P. 
Leghorns.  304-306-Egg  Blood  lines. 
Trap-nest  and  Egg  Contest  Records. 
Free  Catalog 

W.  H.  HORREX,  HELTON,  N.  Y. 


Cloverdale  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  Breeder 
Trapnested,  Pedigreed— 19  years.  That  explains  our 
results — good,  all  round  Leghorns;  the  20  dozen  egg 
hen;  large,  uniform,  white  eggs.  Our  strain  is 
ideal  for  practical,  profitable  results.  Send  for  our 
catalog  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  6  to  8 
weeks  pullets. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.F.D.  I,  Cortland.  N  .Y. 


PORTER’S  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  During 
Past  11  years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are 
consistent  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 

Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Prove  Their  Intensified 
Laying  Inheritance 


At  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  week  in  the  Storrs  Con¬ 
test,  the  average  lay  per  pen 
was  741  eggs.  But,  the  Kerr 
pen  of  Barred  Rocks  had  772 
eggs,  and  the  Kerr  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  had  laid  865  eggs. 

At  the  Hunterdon  County 
competition  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  week,  the  average 
lay  per  pen  was  720  eggs.  But, 
the  Kerr  pen  of  Reds  had  a 
credit  of  879  eggs. 

Kerr  Chickeries’  pens  in 
competition  with  selected  birds 
from  the  country’s  leading 
specialty  breeders  prove  them 
a  credit  to  the  constructive 
breeding  work  they  represent. 

When  you  buy 
Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks,  you  get 
this  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of 
blood  close  up. 

Write  for  the 
KerrChickBooI. 
and  prices. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  In«. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J« 


Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Fa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbnry,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  <V.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass, 


K  E  R  R 
CHICKS 


Day-Old  Chicks 

-ALSO  _ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery, 

BOX  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclosively 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barren 
Juuu  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  & 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

*  r  .  25  50  m  500  1000 

S.  C.  Whiter  Leghorns.. ..$4. 00  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 

KflrrpH  Dnolrr  A  OC  -yen  i  j  nn  pa  i  nn 


Barred  Rocks  _ "4.25 

S-  C.  Reds _ _ 4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons _ 4.75 

White  Rocks . . 4.75 

,?,avU  Mixed - -  4.00  w.ww  ■  t.w  1 1 u . ui 

ail  clucks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv 
cry  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement 

Monroe  Hatchery.  Box  A,  Richfield.  Pa 


7.50 

7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

6.50 


14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 


67.50 

67.50 

77.50 

77.50 

57.50 


130.00 

130.00 


110.00 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

m,oney  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
nigh  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
?n“  Slz®-  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
ana  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Nunda  Poultry  FarmDL"vkHH^pY 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Pamn„  ®®®OlAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

JancreT?  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
ese  IreS  RaJ]Se  Hocks.  Culled  for  size  and 

ess  Production.  $12.00  per  100. 

Inn®  ,7pecu,l  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots. 

%  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
rnmi  A....  1930  catalog  FREE. 

mcOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CRANDALL’S  "SQUARE  DEAL”  CHICKS 


Produce  money  makers 
and  real  egg  machines. 
From  healthy,  high-pro¬ 
ducing  N.  Y.  S.  Certified  birds  and  trap  nested,  pedigreed  stock.  Sturdy,  strong,  livable  chicks  that 
will  give  you  a  "square  deal”  as  fast  growing  .  __  .  XTrN  .  r  T  „  ,  ,,  ■»,  «, 

broilers  or  early  layers.  Send  for  folder  today.  W.  A.  LK  A  IN  LI  ALL,  Ivendall,  IN.  Y. 


“  BUY  BREEDERS  BETTER  BRED  CHICKS.” 

.  .  >  .•  •  •  ,  ?  ■ 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARM: 

_  RED  BANK 

19™  YEAR 


••  NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  hy  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  \ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,  v 
‘  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishe!  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
rculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  *  , 
lc  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -ffi 
■  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44 


Fair  port,  N. 


ei*’s“TH0R-0BRED”c““1J,s 

VI  **  “LIVE  AND  LAV”  WtllLIU 


LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeder*  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  An  coo  as.  Black  Min  ore  as.  Buff  Orpingtons* 
White  Wyandotte*.  XXc  and  up.  I  OCX  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
'Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLEft’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  ft  lfT 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 


50 


100 


500 


Wh.  and  Br.  Leahnrns 

$6.00 

$11.00 

11.00 

$52.50 

52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . _ 

...  6.00 

Anconas  . .  ...  _ 

_  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rncks 

_  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . . ... 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds  . 

6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas.  . . .  .  . 

..  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

_  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

from 

culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

Janies  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv.,CIeveland,0. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 
PREPAID  PRICES  FOR 
Large  Type  White  leghorns. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _ 

Blk.Minorcas.S.C.  &  R.C.  Rei 
Wh.Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.. 

Silver  and  Columbian.  Wyan.. 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex _ 

Assorted,  9c.  Assorted  Heavy,  10c. 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog, 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  TIFFIN,  O. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$11 

$52.50 

.  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

i  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

.  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

.  3.25 

6.50 

13 

62.50 

3-50 

7.00 

14 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

',4  c  less  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illnstrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON.  MARYLAND 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks _  7.25 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed . .  6.25 

Light  Mixed . . 5.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 


14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

9.00 


67.50  130.00 

67.50  130.00 

57.50  110.00 

45.00  85.00 


Prompt  shipment. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

IF  THEY  DIE.  WE  REPLACE  THEM 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks, 
we  replace  them  free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on 
other  grades.  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Writ* 
for  catalog  and  free  information. 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1 10, Kenton,©, 


t 


(384}  92 


CANADA 

Land  of  Homes 


American  Agriculturist,  April  S,  is^O 

Woman’s  Viewpoint  Recognized 


Envelope  Purse  No.  B5379  conies  s tamp¬ 
on  a  two-tone  “kraft-weave”  ready  for 
broidery  with  worsted  yarn  which  is 
•luded  in  the  package  together  with 
rking  chart.  Red  chintz  for  lining  is 
closed,  also  the  interlining ,  red  leather- 
e  for  binding,  a  red  button  and  snap 
iteners.  The  purse  is  9x13  inches  when 
•Ashed.  Price  $1.25.  Order  from  Em- 
ridery  Department,  American  Agricul- 
rijtt.  461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City. 


THESE  silhouette  towels  are  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  you  will  want  a  d°ze 
of  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything 
more  distinguished  at  the  price  than 
pair  of  these  quaint  towels.  They  a 
number  M619,  stitched  on  good  quality 
huck,  hemmed,  16  by  30  inches  an 
include  boilproof  floss.  Stitches 
easy,  old-fashioned  kinds,  satin,  ou 
and  running  stitches  only,  with  an 
struction  chart  for  making. 

M619 — Pair  of  stamped  towels,  with  floss’ 

complete . . . . 50  c  , 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  A. me 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 


NOWHERE  are  the  opportunities  for  home-making  and 
home-owning  greater  than  they  are  in  Canada.  Eighty-six 
per  cent,  of  Canadian  farmers  own  their  own  farms. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  farming  lie  within  the  borders  of  Canada.  Of  this  vast 
acreage  only  about  sixty  million  acres — about  one-sixth  of  the 
total— were  under  crop  in  1929.  The  remaining  five-sixths  offer 
the  world’s  greatest  opportunity  for  farming  development. 

All  branches  of  agriculture  afford  good  opportunities  to  the 
settler.  Rich  land  near  railroads  is  still  available  at  $15  to  $25 
per  acre.  Nearby  towns  have  up-to-date  shops  and  stores, 
theaters,  schools,  hospitals  and  churches.  Good  roads,  tele¬ 
phones,  rural  mail  delivery  and  other  conveniences.  Living 
conditions  equal  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

With  small  investment  and  high  average  yields  the  rewards  from 
farming  are  attractive  to  good  settlers. 

Write  now  to  the  Canadian  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  for  literature  and  further  details  about 
farming  opportunities  in  Canada .  Address:—* 

C  E.  S.  SMITH, 

Dept  D-47,  Canadian  Government  Bureau, 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Miss  McCrea  On  Council  of  Agriculture 


THE  recent  appointment  of  Miss 
Vera  McCrea  as  New  York  City’s 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to  succeed 
Miss  May  B.  Van  Arsdale  who  resign¬ 
ed,  is  a  most  fortunate  selection.  Al¬ 
though  Miss  McCrea’ s  legal  residence 
is  New  York  City  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Dairymen’s  League  offices  are 
there,  her  activities 
stant  contact  with 
over  the  State. 


keeps  them  from  shrinking.  I  always 
fold  my  blankets  from  the  line.— Mrs 
L.  HI  F. 


rural 


Therefore  she  will 
be  able  to  bring  to 
the  Council  a  rare 
grasp  of  the  rural 
situation.  Reared 
on  a  farm,  her  re¬ 
cent  experiences  as 
a  city  dweller 
coupled  with  her 
knowledge  of  mar¬ 
keting  problems 
make  her  able  to 
see  a  problem  from 
many  angles.  As  a 
consequence,  her 
appointment  to  the 
Council  is  hailed 
with  a  vast  amount 
of  satisfaction  by 
all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  rural  wel¬ 
fare. 

Miss  McCrea 
was  reared  in  St. 

Lawrence  County, 
took  work  in  home 
economics  in  St. 

Lawrence  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University, 
acted  as  home  de¬ 
monstration  agent 
in  Cortland  ana 
Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  been  director  of  the 
home  and  educational  departments  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association. 

Keeping  Blankets  Soft  and 
Fluffy 

IF  blankets  are  washed  and  cared  for 
in  the  right  way  they  will  retain  their 
fluffiness  until  they  are  worn  out.  When 
my  blankets  require  washing  I  always 
choose  a  sunshiny  day,  and  if  there  is 
a  breeze  stirring  so  much  the  better. 
Wool  blankets  should  be  dried  quickly, 
by  natural  heat.  You  can’t  expect  to 
wash  blankets  successfully  on  a  damp 
day. 

Another  secret  of  success  is  to  have 
plenty  of  warm  soapy  water  in  the 
washer  when  you  put  the  blankets  in. 
Wash  the  blanket  thoroughly  then 
rinse  in  water  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  first,  being  sure  that  it  is  not  too 
hot.  Water  for  washing  woolen  blank¬ 
ets  should  not  be  hotter  than  you  can 
bear  hand  in  comfortably.  To  plunge 
blankets  from  warm  water  into  cool 
water  for  rinsing  makes  them  harsh 
and  stiff.  A  little  household  ammonia 
.  in  the  water  makes  them  soft  and 


Tested  Recipes 

Salmon  Loaf 

Pick  one  can  of  salmon  fine  with  a 
keep  her  in  con-  fork.  Pink  salmon  is  as  good  as  any 
people  all  for  this.  Add  1  cup  cracker  crumbs,  a 

bit  of  cayenne, 
salt  to  taste  and  if 
one  does  not  like 
the  original  fishy 
flavor  add  the  juice 
of  1  lemon.  Mix 
well  with  just 
enough  milk  to 
make  moist  but 
not  wet  or  sloppy. 
Bake  1  hour,  cut 
into  nice  slices  and 
serve  hot.  Mrs.  E. 
M.  A.  New  York. 

Melted  butter 
added  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  improves  the 
flavor  or  disks  of 
butter  may  be 
placed  on  top  of 
the  loaf  before 
baking. 


Miss  Vera  McCrea 


Beef  Roll 

A  cheap  cut  of 
beef  will  do  nicely 
for  this,  though  a 
choice  steak  is 
nicer.  Spread  on 
meat  board,  dredge 
with  flour,  and 
sprinkle  well  with 
salt  and  pepper. 
Mix  a  dressing,  us¬ 
ing  2  cups  bread 
crumbs  soaked  in 
milk,  1  tablespoon 
finely  minced  onion,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Add  sage  if  desired.  Spread  the 
dressing  evenly  over  the  meat  and  roll 
snugly  tying  with  twine  to  hold  in 
place.  Put  in  covered  roaster  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  enough  to  prevent  burning 
and  bake  closely  covered  for  four 

hours.  Baste  often  and  continue  to 
bake  uncovered  till  nicely  browned. 

Serve  piping  hot,  with  brown  gravy 
made  in  the  roaster. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A., 
New  York. 

The  time  of  cooking  may  be  shorten¬ 
ed  if  the  beef  becomes  tender  before 
four  hours  have  expired.  However,  it  is 
characteristic  of  most  cheap  cuts  of 
meat  that  long  cooking  is  necessary. 


Silhouette  Towels 


>ney  gVarRnrJ  Dahlias  Circular 


Prices. 


PURE,  ^a.iiiia.0  Circular  Free  *lv 
Edge  Water  Dahlia  Gardens,  R3,  Pbelps.N.Y. 


50e  per  100  and  up.  Catalogue  free, 
uuaaioius,  Rockledge  Gardens,  Lexington,  Mass, 


chcmce  Gladioli  bulbs  $1 


Several  varieties. 

L.R.Gillard,E!ba,N.Y. 


t-v  I  1 ;  _  The  Flower  Beautiful.  8  specially  selected, 
Manilas  asst.  $1.00 ;  20-$2.00  postpaid.  C.P. EARLE, 
Dahlia  Specialist,  1806  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


/-i  |  a  niri?  ITC  to  grow,  will  give  you  great  Dahlias  1116  Slower  I  ^ 

CjLAUlULUj)  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  list.  L/ttHUah  asst.  $1.00;  20-82.00  postpaid.  C.P. EARLE, 
EMORY  N  TILTON  -  ASHTABULA  OHIO  Dahlia  Specialist,  1806  West  Genesee  St,  Syracuse,  N.t. 


c7ficBeU)eclere 

FORTY  EIGHTH  STREET 

WEST  of  BR0ADWAV 

■Mju)Q/orlb 

i^,*BB6ailat*a**aa3B*,sa*:a==a==^’ 


Within  5  Minutes  of  51  Theatres  bn* 
Removed  From  the  Noise  of  Traffic. 

450  Large  Livable  Rooms  j 
With  Bath  and  Kitchenette  I 


$3  to  $4  SINGLE 
$5  to  $6  DOUBLE 

Ash  Us  About  Oar  Advance 
Payment  Plan  or  Cash 
Discounts 

Courtesy,  Comfort  and 
Convenience  at  this  Hotel 


CURTIS  A  HALE 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR 


j^aeriean  Agriculturist,  April  5,  1930 

Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


When  Partners  Disagree 


I  have  taken  your  paper  for  a  long 
time  and  like  it  very  much.  I  would  like 
a  little  advice.  Is  a  man  compelled  to  live 
■with  his  wife  when  she  has  always  had 
what  she  wanted  to  eat  and  wear  but 
is  not  contented  anywhere;  just  wants 
to  roam  from  one  place  to  another.  Has 
she  any  right  to  give  away  things  that 
she  could  use  herself,  such  as  bedding, 
meat  and  potatoes,  clothing  and  furniture 
and  then  cry  that  she  hasn’t  anything  to 
do  anything  with  when  she  has  had 
everything.  She  even  has  taken  letters 
out  of  the  mail  box,  opened  and  read 
them  and  then  destroyed  them  or  sealed 
them  up  and  put  them  back  a  day  or  two 
afterward  (other  people’s  mail,  that  is.) 
And  has  she  any  right  to  turn  your  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters  out  of  your  own  home? 
I  -want  to  know  if  she  can  hold  a  man 
for  her  support  if  he  skips  out  or  would 
he  have  to  support  her  and  be  run  down 
by  the  State  Troopers  and  brought  back, 
as  I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer. 

THE  man  is  the  head  of  the  house, 
and  as  such  the  law  provides  a  cer¬ 
tain  security  for  the  home  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  man  to  support  it — he  can’t 
just  walk  out  and  go  scot  free.  As  yet, 
the  law  does  little  to  say  how  a  woman 
shall  behave  in  her  home,  requiring 
only,  in  New  York  State,  that  she  be 
faithful  to  her  husband.  We  have  to 
depend  on  her  sense  of  duty  and  her 
wish  to  do  her  part.  Usually,  this  trust 
is  not  misplaced.  When  the  case  is 
hopeless  and  neither  party  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  keep  the  home  a  happy 
place  to  live,  then  a  mutual  agreement 
to  separate,  with  proper  provision 
made  financially  is  the  only  thing  left 
to  do. 

The  above  letter  asks  some  funda¬ 
mental  questions  about  a  man’s  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  a  husband.  We 
do  not  have  the  questions  which  the 
wife  would  probably  ask  in  the  case, 
for  marriage  works  both  ways.  But  at 


any  rate,  our  correspondence  shows 
that  there  are  a  good  many  people  who 
have  to  meet  such  problems.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  when  each  party  to  the 
marriage  contract  is  willing  to  shoulder 
his  part  of  the  responsibility  and  de¬ 
sires  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
other  party  as  well  as  his  own,  many 
of  these  problems  simply  never  exist. 

But  when  one  or  the  other  sees  only 
one  side,  and  that  always  is  his  or  her 
own  side,  things  are  in  a  snarl  and  it 
usually  takes  a  lawyer  to  straighten 
them  out.  If  all  men  only  would  re¬ 
member  that  a  woman’s  home  is  often 
her  universe  with  herself  as  its  queen, 
with  a  right  to  equal  government  as 
well  as  to  equal  work,  many  of  these 
tangles  would  never  arise.  The  worst 
family  breaks  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  have  been  caused  by 
too  much  family  interference  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  When  a  man  and  wo¬ 
man  undertake  to  establish  a  home  of 
their  own,  they  have  to  learn  how  to 
adapt  themselves  to  each  other.  When 
this  is  done  with  love  for  each  other 
and  with  the  idea  of  working  with  and 
for  each  other  for  the  common  cause 
of  home  and  family,  we  have  the  finest 
example  possible  of  human  endeavor. 

As  for  the  woman  in  any  marriage 
partnership — I  have  to  admit  that  I 
have  scant  sympathy  for  the  kind  who 
goes  into  it  for  what  she  gets  out  of 
it.  She  is  invariably  disappointed  un¬ 
less  clever  enough  to  keep  the  husband 
deceived  as  to  her  real  qualities.  In 
justice  to  women  I  must  say  that  the 
greatest  number  of  them  expect  to 
hold  up  their  end  of  the  plank— and  to 
be  recognized  as  equal  partners. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  either  the  man 
or  the  woman  to  regard  marriage  in  this 
light  is  apt  to  cause  heartache  or  even 
an  outright  break. — Aunt  Janet. 


Home  Dressmakers  Watch  the  Fashions 


Child’s  dress  pattern  No. 
3376  is  as  smart  as  can  be 
with  its  little  capelet  and 
sleeveless  style.  Printed  dim¬ 
ity  with  organdie  collar  and 
grosgrain  ribbon  tie  is  both 
serviceable  and  charming. 
Crepe  de  chine ,  gingham,  pi¬ 
que,  and  batiste  are  equally 
good  for  this  little  pattern 
which  comes  in  sizes  2,  4,  and 
6  years.  Size  4  requires  1% 
yards  of  35  or  39-inch  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yard  of  239-inch 
contrasting  and  1%  yards  of 
2-inch  ribbon  for  tie  string. 
Price  13c. 


Dress  pattern  No.  3371  gives 
a  marvelous  slimming  effect 
because  of  the  shirring  and 
curving  up  at  the  front  of  the 
bodice.  The  skirt  is  excellent 
style  as  it  hugs  the  hips,  yet 
has  flaring  fulness  at  the 
bottom.  Black  or  navy  blue 
crepe  silk  with  pale  pink  ves- 
tee  would  be  Both  smart  and 
practical  for  this  design 
which  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust,  measure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  10 -inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


Dress  pattern  No.  3386  in  its 
simplicity  fills  many  ward¬ 
robe  needs,  yet  is  elegant  for 
almost  any  affair.  A  silk  and 
wool  crepe  in  the  popular 
blues,  lettuce  green  jersey,  or 
a  lightweight  tweed  would  be 
very  suitable  for  this  design. 

The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 

18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  of  40 -inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  40- 
3386  inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  spring  fashion 
catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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It  Will  Pay  You  To  Place 

your  automobile  and  truck  insurance 
with  the  first  New  York  State 
Stock  Casualty  Company 
providing  for  policyholders 

TO  SHARE  IN  PROFITS 

SPRING  has  come  again.  Get  out  your  car  and  truck,  but  do  not  think 
of  operating  them  without  PUBLIC  LIABILITY  and  PROPERTY 
DAMAGE  INSURANCE.  The  new  SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  LAW 
is  in  effect. 

Now,  in  case  a  judgment  is  entered  against  you  as  the  result  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  and  remains  unsatisfied  for  fifteen  days,  you  will  lose 
your  license  to  operate  or  to  have  any  car  owned  by  you  operated  in  tjhe 
State  of  New  York. 

You  can  establish  your  financial  responsibility 
by  providing  for  automobile  accident  insurance. 

Get  full  coverage  and  save  money  by  getting  a 
Guardian  Casualty  policy. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your  locality,  write  us  at  Buffalo  for 
his  name  and  address.  He  has  a  Partial  Payment  Plan  if  you  prefer  to 
pay  your  premium  in  installments. 


Guard  [aMp\sualty 

G3MR4NY 

HOME  OFFICE :  BUFFAFO,  N.  Y. 


MERIT 

RATING 


On  your  pleasure  car  you  will  be  allowed  a 
further  deduction  of  10%  below  Guardian 
Casualty  low  rates,  provided  you  have  not 
had  am  automobile  accident  for  two  years. 


§ticura  Soap 

^  as  a  health  measure 

to  protect  the  akin  and  scalp 
from  contagion  and  infection  Aitf 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dan druff-StopsHairFal ling 

Imparts  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60e.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogne,  N.  Y. 

Chicago3# 

MORRISON 

HOTEL 

Corner  Madison  and  Clark  Streets 

1,950  Rooms  Now 
500  Being  Added 

A.LREADY  the  tallest  hotel  in  the 
world,  the  Morrison  is  destined  to 
become  the  world’s  largest  and  tall¬ 
est.  A  new  addition,  containing  500 
rooms,  is  now  under  construction 
—  made  necessary  by  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Morrison 
Service. 

Radio  in  Every  Room 

No  effort  is  spared  to  make  each 
guest’s  stay  most  pleasant.  Rooms 
rent  for  only  £2.50  up,  yet  every 
room  is  outside  with  bath,  running 
ice  water,  bed-head  lamp,  tele¬ 
phone,  Servidor  and  radio  set.  The 
hotel’s  location  is  the  most  central 
in  Chicago. 


HADES  ^  Save  257o 


Order  direct  from  factory. 
We  pay  all  delivery  charges. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 


STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 
426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


Alan  having  ascertained  that  the 
papers  contained  only  this  account, 
looked  up  questioningly  at  Sherrill;  but 
Sherrill,  without  speaking,  merely 
handed  him  the  second  of  the  papers.... 
This,  Alan  saw,  had  evidently  been 
folded  to  fit  a  smaller  envelope.  Alan 
unfolded  it  and  saw  that  it  was  a  let¬ 
ter  written  in  the  same  hand  which  had 
written  the  summons  he  had  received 
in  Blue  Rapids  and  had  made  the  en¬ 
tries  in  the  little  memorandum  book 
of  the  remittances  that  had  been  sent 
to  John  Welton. 

It  began  simply: 

Lawrence — 

This  will  come  to  you  in  the  event 
that  I  am  not  able  to  carry  out  the 
plan  upon  which  I  am  now,  at  last, 
determined.  You  will  find  with  this  a 
list  of  my  possessions  which,  except 
for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  set¬ 
tled  upon  my  wife  which  was  hers  ab¬ 
solutely  to  dispose  of  as  she  desired 
and  a  further  sum  of  approximately 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
presented  in  memory  of  her  to  the 
Hospital  Service  in  France,  have  been 
transferred  to  you  without  legal  re¬ 
servation. 

You  win  find  deeds  for  all  real  estate 
executed  and  complete  except  for  re¬ 
cording  of  the  transfer  at  the  county 
office;  bonds,  certificates,  and  other  do¬ 
cuments  representing  my  ownership  of 
properties,  together  with  signed  forms 
for  their  legal  transfer  to  you,  are  in 
this  box.  These  properties,  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,  I  give  to  you  in  trust  to  hold 
for  the  young  man  now  known  as  Alan 
Conrad  of  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas,  to  de¬ 
liver  any  part  or  all  over  to  him  or  to 
continue  to  hold  it  all  in  trust  for  him 
as  you  shall  consider  to  be  to  his  great¬ 
est  advantage. 

This  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall 
have  told  to  you  or  him — I  cannot 
know  which  one  of  you  now,  nor  do  I 
know  how  I  shall  tell  it.  But  when  you 
learn,  Lawrence,  think  as  well  of  me 
as  you  can  and  help  him  to  be  chari¬ 
table  to  me. 

With  the  greatest  affection, 

Benjamin  Corvet. 

Alan,  as  he  finished  reading,  looked 
up  to  Sherrill,  bewildered  and  dazed. 

“What  does  it  mean,  Mr.  Sherrill? — 
Does  it  mean  that  he  has  gone  away 
and  left  everything  he  had — everything 
to  me?” 

“The  properties  listed  here,”  Sherrill 
touched  the  pages  Alan  first  had  look¬ 
ed  at,  “are  in  the  box  at  the  vault  with 
the  executed  forms  of  their  transfer  to 
me.  If  Mr.  Corvet  does  not  return,  and 
I  do  not  receive  any  other  instructions, 
I  shall  take  over  his  estate  as  he  has 
instructed  for  your  advantage.” 

“And,  Mr.  Sherrill,  he  didn’t  tell  you 
why?  This  is  all  you  know?” 

“Yes;  you  have  everything  now.  The 
fact  that  he  did  not  give  his  reasons 
for  this,  either  to  you  or  me,  made  me 
think  at  first  that  he  might  have  made 
his  plan  known  to  some  one  else,  and 
that  he  had  been  opposed — to  the  ex¬ 
tent  even  of  violence  done  upon  him — 
to  prevent  his  carrying  it  out.  But  the 
more  I  have  considered  this,  the  less 
likely  it  has  seemed  to  me.  Whatever 
had  happened  to  Corvet  that  had  so 
much  disturbed  and  excited  him  lately, 
seems  rather  to  have  precipitated  his 
plan  than  deterred  him  in  it.  He  may 
have  determined  after  he  had  written 
this  that  his  actions  and  the  plain  in¬ 
dication  of  his  relationship  to  you,  gave 
all  the  explanation  he  wanted  to  make. 
All  we  can  do,  Alan  is  to  search  for 
him  in  every  way  we  can.  There  will 
be  others  searching  for  him  too  now; 
for  information  of  his  disappearance 
has  got  out.  There  have  been  reporters 
at  the  office  this  morning  making  in¬ 
quiries,  and  his  disappearance  will  be 
in  the  afternoon  papers.” 


Sherrill  put  the  papers  back  in  their 
envelope,  and  the  envelope  back  into 
the  drawer,  which  he  relocked. 

“I  went  over  all  this  with  Mr.  Spear¬ 
man  this  morning,”  he  said.  “He  is  as 
much  at  loss  to  explain  it  as  I  am.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

“The  transfer  of  Mr.  Corvet’ s  pro¬ 
perties  to  me  for  you,”  he  said  sud¬ 
denly,  “includes,  as  you  have  seen,  Cor- 
vet’s  interest  in  the  firm  of  ‘Corvet, 
Sherrill  and  Spearman.’  I  went  very 
carefully  through  the  deeds  and  trans¬ 
fers  in  the  deposit  box,  and  it  was 
plain  that,  while  he  had  taken  great 
care  with  the  forms  of  transfer  for  all 
the  properties,  he  had  taken  particular 
pains  with  whatever  related  to  his 
holdings  in  this  company  and  to  his 


rill  put  his  hand  on  the  man’s  shoulder; 
his  other  hand  was  still  on  Alan’s  arm. 

“Henry,”  he  said  to  the  man,  “this 
is  Alan  Conrad.  Alan,  I  want  you  to 
know  my  partner,  Mr.  Spearman.” 

Spearman  nodded  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  but  did  not  put  out  his  hand;  his 
eyes — steady,  bold,  watchful  eyes — 
seemed  measuring  Alan  attentively; 
and  in  return  Alan,  with  his  gaze,  was 
measuring  him. 

CHAPTER  Vm 
Mr.  Corvet’ s  Partner 

THE  instant  of  meeting,  when  Alan 
recognized  in  Sherrill’s  partner  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  fought  in  Cor¬ 
vet’ s  house,  was  one  of  swift  readjust¬ 
ment  of  all  his  thought — adjustment 
to  a  situation  of  which  he  could  not 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty- four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

»  »  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Corvet’s  safe  deposit  box  is  opened  and  some 
interesting  papers  are  found. 


shipping  interests.  If  I  make  over  the 
properties  to  you,  Alan,  I  shall  begin 
with  those;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
your  father  was  particularly  anxious 
that  you  should  take  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  financial  place  among  the  men 
who  control  the  traffic  of  the  lakes.  I 
have  told  Spearman  that  this  is  my 
intention.  He  has  not  been  able  to  see 
it  my  way  as  yet;  but  he  may  change 
his  views,  I  think,  after  meeting  you.” 

Sherrill  got  up.  Alan  arose  a  little 
unsteadily.  The  list  of  properties  he  had 
read  and  the  letter  and  Sherrill’s  state¬ 
ment  portended  so  much  that  its  mean¬ 
ing  could  not  all  come  to  him  at  once. 
He  followed  Sherrill  through  a  short 
private  corridor,  flanked  with  files  let¬ 
tered  “Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman,” 
into  the  large  room  he  had  seen  when 
he  came  in  with  Constance.  They  cross¬ 
ed  this,  and  Sherrill,  without  knocking, 
opened  the  door  of  the  office  marked, 
“Mr.  Spearman.”  Alan,  looking  on  past 
Sherrill  as  the  door  opened,  saw  that 
there  were  some  half  dozen  men  in 
the  room,  smoking  and  talking.  They 
were  big  men  mostly,  ruddy-skinned 
and  weather-beaten  in  look,  and  he 
judged  from  their  appearance,  and  from 
the  pile  of  their  hats  and  coats  upon 
a  chair,  that  they  were  officers  of  the 
company’s  ships,  idle  while  the  ships 
were  laid  up,  but  reporting  now  at  the 
offices  and  receiving  instructions  as  the 
time  for  fitting  out  approached. 

His  gaze  went  swiftly  on  past  these 
men  to  the  one  who,  half  seated  on  the 
top  of  the  flat  dask,  had  been  talking 
to  them;  and  his  pulse  closed  upon  his 
heart  with  a  shock;  he  started,  choked 
with  astonishment,  then  swiftly  forced 
himself  under  control.  For  this  was  the 
man  whom  he  had  met  and  whom  he 
had  fought  in  Benjamin  Corvet’s  house 
the  night  before— the  big  man  surpris¬ 
ed  in  his  blasphemy  of  Corvet  and  of 
souls  “in  Hell”  who  at  sight  of  an  ap¬ 
parition  with  a  bullet  hole  above  his 
eye,  had  cried  out  in  his  fright,  “You 
got  Ben!  But  you  won’t  get  me — damn 
you!  Damn  you!” 

Alan’s  shoulders  drew  up  slightly, 
and  the  muscles  of  his  hands  tightened, 
as  Sherrill  led  him  to  this  man.  Sher¬ 


even  have  dreamed,  and  which  left  him 
breathless.  But  for  Spearman,  obvious¬ 
ly,  it  was  not  that.  Following  his  non¬ 
committal  nod  of  acknowledgment  of 
Sherrill’s  introduction  and  his  first 
steady  scrutiny  of  Alan,  the  big,  hand¬ 
some  man  swung  himself  off  from  the 
desk  on  which  he  sat  and  leaned 
against  it,  facing  them  more  directly. 

“Oh,  yes — Conrad,”  he  said.  His  tone 
was  hearty;  in  it  Alan  could  recognize 
only  so  much  of  reserve  as  might  be 
expected  from  Sherrill’s  partner  who 
had  taken  an  attitude  of  opposition. 
The  shipmasters,  looking  on,  could  see, 
no  doubt,  not  even  that;  except  for  the 
excitement  which  Alan  himself  could 
not  conceal,  it  must  appear  to  them 
only  an  ordinary  introduction. 

Alan  fought  sharply  down  the  swift 
rush  of  his  blood  and  the  tightening  of 
his  muscles. 

“I  can  say  truly  that  I’m  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Spearman,”  he  managed. 

There  was  no  recognition  of  anything 
beyond  the  mere  surface  meaning  of 
the  words  in  Spearman’s  slow  smile  of 
acknowledgment,  as  he  turned  from 
Alan  to  Sherrill. 

“I’m  afraid  you’ve  taken  rather  a 
bad  time,  Lawrence.” 

"You’re  busy,  you  mean.  This  can 
wait,  Henry,  if  what  you’re  doing  is 
immediate.” 

“I  want  some  of  these  men  to  be 
back  in  Michigan  to-night.  Can’t  we 
get  together  later — this  afternoon? 
You’ll  be  about  here  this  afternoon?” 
His  manner  was  not  casual ;  Alan  could 
not  think  of  any  expression  of  that 
man  as  being  casual;  but  this,  he 
thought,  came  as  near  it  as  Spearman 
could  come. 

“I  think  I  can  be  here  this  after¬ 
noon,”  Alan  said. 

“Would  two-thirty  suit  you?” 

“As  well  as^any  other  time.” 

“Let’s  say  -two-thirty,  then.”  Spear¬ 
man  turned  and  noted  the  hour  almost 
solicitously  among  the  scrawled  ap¬ 
pointments  on  his  desk  pad;  straight¬ 
ening,  after  this  act  of  dismissal,  he 
walked  with  them  to  the  door,  his  hand 
on  Sherrill’s  shoulder. 

“Circumstances  have  put  us — Mr. 


Sherrill  and  myself — in  a  very  difficult 
position,  Conrad,”  he  remarked.  “We 
want  much  to  be  fair  to  all  concern 
ed— ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but 
halted  at  the  door.  Sherrill  went  out 
and  Alan  followed  him;  exasperation— 
half  outrage  yet  half  admiration— at 
Spearman’s  bearing,  held  Alan  speech¬ 
less.  The  blood  rushed  hotly  to  his 
skin  as  the  door  closed  behind  them, 

*  his  hands  clenched,  and  he  turned 
back  to  the  closed  door;  then  he  check¬ 
ed  himself  and  followed  Sherrill,  who, 
oblivious  to  Alan’s  excitement,  led  the 
way  to  the  door  which  bore  Corvet's 
name.  He  opened  it,  disclosing  an  emp¬ 
ty  room,  somewhat  larger  than  Spear¬ 
man’s  and  similar  to  it,  except  that  it 
lacked  the  marks  of  constant  use.  It 
was  plain  that,  since  Spearman  had 
chosen  to  put  off  discussion  of 
Alan’s  status,  Sherrill  did  not  know 
what  next  to  do;  he  stood  an  instant 
in  thought,  then,  contenting  himself 
with  inviting  Alan  to  lunch,  he  excused 
himself  to  return  to  his  office.  When  he 
had  gone,  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
Alan  began  to  pace  swiftly  up  and 
down  the  room. 

What  had  just  passed  had  left  him 
still  breathless;  he  felt  bewildered.  If 
every  movement  of  Spearman’s  great, 
handsome  body  had  not  recalled  to  him 
their  struggle  of  the  night  before— if, 
as  Spearman’s  hand  rested  cordially  on 
Sherrill’s  shoulder,  Alan  had  not  seem¬ 
ed  to  feel  again,  that  big  hand  at  his 
throat — he  would  almost  have  been 
ready  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the 
man  whom  he  had  fought.  But  he  could 
not  doubt  that;  he  had  recognized 
Spearman  beyond  question.  And  Spear¬ 
man  had  recognized  him — he  was  sure 
of  that;  he  could  not  for  an  instant 
doubt  it;  Spearman  had  known  it  was 
Alan  whom  he  had  fought  in  Corvet’s 
house  even  before  Sherrill  had  brought 
them  together.  Was  there  not  further 
proof  of  that  in  Spearman’s  subsequent 
manner  toward  him  ?  For  what  was  all 
this  cordiality  except  defiance?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Spearman  had  acted  just  as 
he  had  to  show  how  undisturbed  he 
was,  how  indifferent  he  might  be  to 
any  accusation  Alan  could  make.  Not 
having  told  Sherrill  of  the  encounter 
in  the  house — not  having  told  any  one 
else — Alan  could  not  tell  it  now,  after 
Sherrill  had  informed  him  that  Spear¬ 
man  opposed  his  accession  to  Corvet’s 
estate;  or,  at  least,  he  could  not  tell 
who  the  man  was.  In  the  face  of  Spear¬ 
man’s  manner  toward  him  to-day, 
Sherrill  would  not  believe.  If  Spearman 
denied  it — and  his  story  of  his  return 
to  town  that  morning  made  it  perfectly 
certain  that  he  would  •  deny  it —  it 
would  be  only  Alan’s  word  against 
Spearman’s — the  word  of  a  stranger 
unknown  to  Sherrill  except  by  Alan  s 
own  account  of  himself  and  the  infer¬ 
ences  from  Corvet’s  acts.  There  could 
be  no  risk  to  Spearman  in  that;  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  if  Alan  blurted  an  ac¬ 
cusation  against  him.  Spearman,  per¬ 
haps,  even  wanted  him  to  do  that- 
hoped  he  would  do  it.  Nothing  could 
more  discredit  Alan  than  such  an  un¬ 
sustainable  accusation  against  the 
partner  who  was  opposing  Alan’s  tak¬ 
ing  his  father’s  place.  For  it  had  been 
plain  that  Spearman  dominated  Sher¬ 
rill,  and  that  Sherrill  felt  confidence  in 
and  admiration  toward  him. 

Alan  grew  hot  with  the  realization 
that,  in  the  interview  just  past,  Speai- 
man  had  also  dominated  him.  He  had 
been  unable  to  find  anything  adequate 
to  do,  anything  adequate  to  answer, 
in  opposition  to  this  man  more  than 
fifteen  years  older  than  himself  an^ 
having  a  lifelong  experience  in  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  men.  He  would  no 
yield  to  Spearman  like  that  again,  1 
was  the  bewilderment  of  his  recognl- 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Write  for 
Booklets 

Read  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper.  When  booklets  are  of¬ 
fered  on  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  them, 
mentioning  this  publication.  Ad¬ 
vertised  goods  of  known  quality 
are  safer  to  buy  than  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  of  unknown  or  doubt¬ 
ful  quality. 

Read  the  advertisements! 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Redes 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The _  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whose  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Mam 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  elevent  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sett 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  colamns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks ,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BARKED  ROCK  CHICKS — $11.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Anconas, 
lie.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  13c.  Giant 
Bronze,  Holland,  Red,  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 

BUFF  ROCKS  for  sale,  yearlings.  Purebred.  Two 
year  old  cockerel.  CHARLES  TIHMNGHART .  Ovid, 
New  York. 

CARLINS  QUALITY  White  Leghorn  Chfcr.  May 
prices  $9  per  100.  Postage  paid.  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  CHARLES  A.  CARLIN.  MeARsterviUe,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Bocks,  PoBsh.  PAINE, 
Sooth  RoyaRoa,  Vt. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miner's  famous  dog  book 
to  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart,  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St,  Richmond,  Va. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES;  sable  and  white  markings,  ln- 
telBgsnt  cow  drivers,  watch  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa, 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  6  mo.  old.  Genuine  heel 
drivers.  Males  $5;  Females  $3.  JAMES  HARTER, 
Parish,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  line  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants.  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
AH  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER'S 
HATCHERY.  Bncyrus,  Ohio. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-29S  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


CHICKS:  From  WILLACTvER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  WILL  ACKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  New  Washing 
ton.  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS:  9c  and  up.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  DeEvery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown,  Pa. 
Box  12. 


SUNNYSTDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $13  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$11.  Heavy  Mixed  $1L50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNN  i SIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool, 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Rice-Comell  strain.  Purebred  White 
Leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLE1NN  W.  RO S ENB AUE R . 
Webster,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS,  BARRON  WHITE  Leghorns  and  Rocks. 
"Guaranteed"  heavy  layers.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Guaranteed 
to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your  money  refunded. 
Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  hig  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs.  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  half 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C  O.  I).  on  approval.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  GEORGE  B. 
FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


CHICKS — We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bo<L  s.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 


T  ttrkeys — Ducks — Geese 


POULTRY 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured.  FRANCIS 
LEE,  LowviEe,  N.  Y.  Route  L 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS  from  old  breeders.  Big 
type.  $6  per  12  eggs,  postpaid.  Also  breeders.  Catalog. 
H.  A.  SOUDER,  Senersville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BRONZE  TURKEY  hatching  eggs.  50c 
each,  mail  collect:  breeding  34  hens,  5  toms.  Order 
early.  EVANS  TURKEY  FARM,  R.  1,  Skaneatetes. 
N.  Y. 


OFFER  LITTER  CHOICE  FOXHOUND  pups,  guar¬ 
anteed  stock,  no  better  living,  $10  each.  Broken  Setters, 
For.  Coon,  Rabbit,  Skunk  Hounds.  Young  dogs  and 
pups.  JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

REISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks — Eggs — Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFEELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNY  FIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


AEROIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— Enteritis  Powder. 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum,  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck’s  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid.  Cod  liver  Oil.  Peat  Litter,  Red  Saul  11  Rat  Poison, 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney, 
New  York. 


BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $5  per  100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.Y. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian.  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS.  Chicks  16  cents  up,  direct,  from 
breeder.  Pullorum  disease  free.  ROBERT  A.  BELEY. 
New  Braintree.  Mass. 


TWENTY  REASONS  WHY  big,  Til -powered,  nature 
reared,  trapnested  leghorns  pay  best.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM.  Tnimansburg.  N.  Y.,  R.  A. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $14;  Leghorns. 
$12;  heavy  mixed.  $12:  light.  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
FeetRng  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  Box  26.  McAKsterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS — PULLETS.  Our  Speciality.  Chicks  as  low 
as  11c  and  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  certified 
pedigreed  breeding  males,  200  to  201  large  egg  breeding 
bloodlines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested,  bloodtested 
breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay  10  days  be¬ 
fore  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  FAIRVXEW  HATCHERY, 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains — Tancred 
Hollywood.  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  handed  breeders. 
White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain.  Chirks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn.  Blvd., 
.DansviBe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  GENUINE  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  buy  your 
chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Special  matings.  Blood 
tested.  Barred-to-the-skin  Ringlet  Rocks.  Real  Tomp¬ 
kins  Reds.  Contest  proven,  big  egg,  Tancred  Leghorns, 
stock  carrying  three  generations  250-290,  26-28  ounce 
eggs.  Electric  Jamesway  hatched — assuring  highest  liv¬ 
ability.  Hatching  eggs  11  breeds  Ducks.  Catalog. 
SHAD YT, A WN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS,  4  weeks'  old  chicks,  Pullets— 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  arid  Barred  Rocks  from  super¬ 
vised  breeding  plant.  Hardy  North  Country  stock.  Win¬ 
ter  lasers.  Leghom3  $15  per  100,  Rocks  $18  in  April. 
Quantity  prices  lower.  Order  direct  or  send  for  baby 
chick  circular.  CLAYMORE  FARMS,  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Perry  Poultry  Farm  Chicks. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred-to- 
lay  flocks,  14  different  breeds.  Get  our  new  circular 
with  special  instructions  on  raising  chicks.  It's  free 
write  today  for  your  copy  and  new  price.  PERRY 
POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED,  HUSKY  S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks  from 
husky  hens.  Good  even  color.  Trapnested,  pedigreed, 
high  producing.  Every  egg  produced  by  our  own  flock 
on  our  own  farm.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Phone  5  ring  4.  DONALD  L.  CROOKS.  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 


QUALITY  BLOODTESTED  RED  CHICKS— Good 
stock.  Best  Layers,  quick  growers.  Our  eighteenth  year. 
Only  18c  for  our  real  first  quality,  tested  stock.  Send 
for  interesting  circnlar,  it  will  convince  yon  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  of  ns,  the  same  as  our  farmer 
neighbors  axe  doing.  Also  twelve  weeks  old  pullets. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 


AUSTRALORP  CHICKS  25c.  Rocks,  Anconas.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  12c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  matin* 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER.  SeRersville,  Pa. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2;  Drakes  $3;  Eggs  10c 
each.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


“MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms,  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  hatching  eggs,  poults,  day  old,  month  old,  two 
months  old.  From  flock  of  75  hens  headed  by  very 
valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE  LA  KE 
TURKEY  FARM.  Schenectady  County,  Duanesburg. 
N.  Y.” 


HORNINGS'  BOURBON  REDS,  breeding  stock,  eggs, 
baby  poults.  FLONA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  TURKEYS  and  turkey  eggs.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett,  and  White  Hol¬ 
land.  strictly  pure  bred.  Get  our  special  prices  now. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  PUREBRED  sired  by  $50  prize 
winning  Tom.  Yearling  and  young  stock.  Tom  $10,  $12, 
$15.  Hen  $8,  $10.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOIL,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Hronze  Tor- 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  75c  each:  10-$6.  In- 
fertiles  replaced.  50c  each,  no  replacements .  MAPI* 
DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  PUREBRED  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Prize  Winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE.  LowviRe,  N-  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Reduce  Lightning  Hazards 


By  Ray  Inman 


B CONTINUOUS  METAL 
ROOF  ADOS  TO  LIGHTNING 
SAFETY. - -r- 


(te  A  METAL  ROOF  WORKS  ON 
“ARMS  WHY  not  ON  OTHER 
THINGS  «  *=Oft  INSTANCt- 


N0  RODS  ARE  NECESSARY  AT 

REGULAR  LIGHTNING  ROD  CABLES  PEAK  EXCEPT  TO  PROTECT 

and  grounds  $  diagonal  corners .  CHIMNEYS -xjY OTHER  NON- 

METALLIC  PROJECTIONS.  ... 


hay  tracks  heavu  mdaffit 

parts  within  6ft.  of  roof  or 
down  conductor  should  be  bonded 
Id  roof  or  conductor  •  •  •  • 


* 
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POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM,  Rensselaer, 
N,  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  rigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GANDER  $7.  Eggs  35c  each, 
no  replacements ;  50c  each,  unfertile  eggs  replaced. 
MRH.  KENNETH  STREETER,  Halcott  Center,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS  50c  each; 
5  for  $2.25.  White  Muscovy  Ducks  $3.  Drakes  $4  Eggs 
$2  a  setting.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck. 
N.  Y. 

BREEDERS,  EGGS  and  poults  from  healthy,  prize - 
winning  birds.  Send  for  circular.  FLORENCE 
MURPHY.  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 


AVIATION 


A  ^  f  ATI  ON  welders  are  needed.  The  only  easy  way 
to  get  into  the  world's  most  interesting  and  best  paid 
business..  In  four  weeks  we  fit  you  to  step  into  aircraft 
factory  jobs  leading  to  BIG  PAY  immediately  after 
graduation.  Write  today  for  our  latest  offer  to  pay 
your  railroad  fare  to  Milwaukee.  You  may  earn  your 
board  and  room  working  in  our  shops  while  learning. 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF  WELDING,  Department, 
A.F.  1350  Burnham  St..  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 


PATENTS 


PATENTS  Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 

How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73D  Security  Savings  and  Comm!  Bank  Bldg  ,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


farms  for  sale  or  rent 


three  GOOD  FARMS  with  stock  at  bargain  near 
coal  region.  Write  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

ii  innF0R  SAIJ^-215-  17S.  60  acres;  $1,600, 

$1'500’  $40n-  HARRY  FRENCH,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


16  ACRES  GRAPES,  22  acres  fertile  tillage,  main 
road,  overlooking  beautiful  lake.  Large  painted  house, 
barn,  worth  $4,000.  Insured  $1,800.  Sacrifice  $1,200. 
Terms.  CARLTON  WHEELER,  Penn  Yan,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Two  acres  land,  fruit,  good  10  room 
house  barn,  hen  houses,  running  water,  electricity 
available.  Near  high  school.  Churches,  railroad  station, 
buses.  Sacrifice  quick  sale  No.  342,  Worchester  N  Y 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75.  Buck- 
Wheat  10  lbs.  $1.60.  Prepaid  3  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD 
Valois,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Modem  Poultry  Plant.  Forty  miles 
New  York  City.  Westchester.  Adequate  housing.  Mod¬ 
ern  battery  brooder,  two  thousand  chicks,  refrigeration 
plant,  electricity,  water,  living  quarters,  telephone,  equip¬ 
ment,  on  concrete  road,  four  car  garage.  Ready  spring 
production,  immediate  possession.  Reasonable  to  re¬ 
sponsible  party.  Write  BOS  6,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


We  Start  Another 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 


This  time  we  offer 

Fishkill  Piebe  Beauty 

Born  October  IS,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  mode 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Datchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  ol  16,907 
lbs.  milk  and  514  lbs.  lat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 


His  price 
Starts  at 


*300. 


FOR  SALE — 240  Acre  Farm.  Fully  equipped.  All 
modem  improvements.  56  Registered  Guernseys,  in¬ 
cluding  15  Advanced  Register  Cows  and  4  Class  leaders. 
Excellent  Grade  A.  Raw  Milk  Market.  Poultry  Houses. 
Orchards.  Good  Commercial  Proposition.  Beautifully 
situated  in  Country  that  will  appreciate  rapidly.  C.  S. 
FAYERWEATHER,  Fair  Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc..  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  C5ty. 


BOYS  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE  needed  for  as- 
Kxaation  testers.  Give  age,  experience  in  dairy  work, 
*nd  references.  DAIRY  RECORDS  OFFICE,  Dept  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH  shines  ali  metals  like 
magic.  No  "mussy”  liquids,  powders  needed.  Agents! 
Amazing  profits!  Whirlwind  seller,  25c.  Sample  Free 
BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington,  Vt 


WANTED;  Rural  subscription  representatives  for 
every  county  in  this  state  by  old  established  poultry 
publication,  handling  a  new  Poultry  Theft  Insurance 
Policy.  Splendid  circulation  proposition.  For  full  details 
write  care  of  this  paper,  BOX  5. 

TOBACCO 

LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50 ' 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,’  Bard- 
well,  Kentucky. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


200  BOND  LETTER  HEADS  and  100  envelopes, 
printed  in  blue  ink  for  •  only  $1.00.  Copy  not  to  exceeed 
three  lines.  Anything  in  printing.  Send  specimen  for 
quotation.  THE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 
Box  E-3. 


We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  antil  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Flshklil  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER  mixed  hay,  quality  just  a 
represented.  Write  for  prices.  THE  CROSS  FARM 
Fajetteville.  N.  Y. 


FARMERS,  CATTLEMEN,  POULTRYMEN!  Best 
printing,  least  money.  Particulars  free.  HONESTY 
PRESS.  Putney.  Vt. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  post¬ 
paid  25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples.  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale;  Alfalfa 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1S80 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND  BROS  Barre  Vt 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  ”\  ’ 


HAND  SELECTED  PEANUTS  ten  pounds  93c.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS.  Quitman,  Ga. 

WHITE  SPANISH  PEANUTS,  field  run  $3.75  per 
100  pounds.  Small  variety,  best  flavor  of  all  the  pea¬ 
nuts.  Shellers  pay  more  for  this  variety  than  large  ones. 
No  orders  accepted  for  less  than  100  pounds.  QUIT- 
MAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 

PURE  MAPLE  SAP  SYRUP  direct  from  producer  $3 
per  gallon  delivered.  CARL  A.  WISWELL,  Mannsville 
N.  Y. 


"GUARANTEED  LOUSE  POWDER  kills  cattle  lice 
Buy  direct — 45c  package;  5  packages  $2.00.  HOLD  iff 
DRUG  CO.,  Turin,  N.  Y. 


HUNDREDS  HAVE  SENT  us  their  discarded  jewelry, 
false  teeth,  bridges  and  crowns,  old  gold  silver  dia¬ 
monds.  platinum  and  antiques.  Why  not  mail  ’  yours 
today?  Money  promptly  mailed.  Goods  returned  if 
offer  refused.  R.  UHLER,  207  Jefferson  Ave..  Brooklyn 


FOR  SALE:  Used  parts  for  most  makes  of  car 
We  specialize  in  Ignition  and  Rear  End  Parts.  BAILE 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  5  lbs  $1  50 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah 
Ky. 

FIFTY  7c  quality  cigars  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Invincible  shape,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Send  $2.12  postpaid. 
Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full  refund  guaranteed.  E.  M. 
WEAND,  2nd  Ave.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 


PICTURES  BY  CURRIER  AND  IVES.  Old  letters 
with  stamps,  furniture,  andirons.  JACK  LEESE,  Jack- 
son  Heights,  L.  I. 


WANTED — OLD  BOOKS  and  Currier  and  Ives  prints 
in  good  condition.  L.  McCLUNG,  Grand  Gardens 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


PRINTS  BY  CURRIER,  Currier  and  Ives  and  a 
Dolittle.  Give  size  and  condition.  PAULINE  SMITH 
BEARDSLEY,  Sandy  Hook.  Conn. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


CIGARS — Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  case  con¬ 
taining  25  cigars,  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Dallastown,  Pa. 

CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1.  SNELL 
COMPANY,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10,  $2.25 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Mayfield,  Ky, 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25c,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlarge¬ 
ment  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"MR.  FARMER:  We  are  selling  Manure  Spreaders 
for  $87.50  and  $95.75  and  Cultipackers  for  $50. 
LIBERTY  SPREADER  &  MEG.  CO..  Liberty.  Indiana," 

KAYE  A  CENTAUR  TRACTOR  for  sale.  Good  as 
new.  Plow  and  disk  harrow  goes  with  it.  Cost  $680. 
will  sell  for  $400.  ALFRED  SCHMIDT,  Waterford 
R.l,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Stewart  Electric  clipping  machine  witl 
motor  for  32  volt.  Nearly  new,  cost  $100;  $30  takes  it 
Also  shearing  machine  very  good,  with  sharp  knives 
3  sets,  only  $S.  GEO.  WENDIG,  Richboro,  Pa. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D,  Canton.  Maine. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FANNING  MILL  SCREENS  wire  cloth.  W.  C.  Aul, 
Mfg.  LYONS  FANNING  MILL.  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


TEST  CIGARS  FREE — this  way;  Pay  postman  when 
delivered,  smoke  8,  double  value  or  money  back.  Mellow 
hand  made  long-filler  4  in.  "Nuggets”,  fifty  $1.65; 
hundred  $2.75.  Full  size  “No  Names”,  fifty  $2.15; 
hundred  $3.75.  Special  trial  50  each  brand  $3.25.  Fine 
tobaccos  at  savings.  CARNEY -GRAHAM,  3112,  Buckner, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black.  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  "ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  xork  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  ad /ertisement  of 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  Pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 


PATCHWORK  RUGS — Fancy  heavy  silks,  rayons, 
cottons,  bright  woolens,  2  lbs.  50c;  Small  cottons  10 
lbs.  $1.00;  postage.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 


Bank  Reference  .  . .  • 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  over  160,000  homes. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  5,  1930 

The  Indian  Drum 

(.Continued  from  Page  24) 

tion  of  Spearman  that  had  made  him 
do  it.  Alan  stopped  his  pacing  and  flun^ 
himself  down  in  the  leather  deskehair 
which  had  been  Corvet’s.  He  could 
hear,  at  intervals,  Spearman’s  heavy 
genial  voice  addressing  the  ship  men 
in  his  office;  its  tones— half  of  com- 
radship,  half  of  command — told  only 
too  plainly  his  dominance  over  those 
men  also.  He  heard  Spearman’s  office 
door  open  and  some  of  the  men  go  out- 
after  a  time  it  opened  again,  and  the 
rest  went  out.  He  heard  Spearman’s 
voice  in  the  outer  office,  then  heard  it 
again  as  Spearman  returned  alone  in¬ 
to  (his  private  office. 

There  was  a  telephone  upon  Corvet’s 
desk  which  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  switchboard  in  the  general 
office.  Alan  picked  up  the  receiver  and 
asked  for  “Mr.  Spearman.”  At  once 
the  hearty  voice  answered,  “Yes.” 
“This  is  Conrad.” 

“I  thought  I  told  you  I  was  busy, 
Conrad!”  The  ’phone  clicked  as  Spear¬ 
man  hung  up  the  receiver. 

The  quality  of  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  had  alterdH;  it  had  be¬ 
come  suddenly  again  the  harsh  voice 
of  the  man  who  had  called  down  curses 
upon  “Ben”  and  on  men  “in  Hell”  in 
Corvet’s  library. 

Alan  sat  back  in  his  chair,  smiling 
a  little.  It  had  not  been  for  him,  then— 
that  pretense  of  an  almost  mocking 
cordiality;  Spearman  was  not  trying 
to  deceive  or  to  influence  Alan  by  that 
It  had  been  merely  for  Sherrill’s  bene¬ 
fit;  or,  rather,  it  had  been  because,  in 
Sherrill’s  presence,  this  had  been  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  Alan 
which  Spearman  could  employ.  Spear¬ 
man  might,  or  might  not,  deny  to 
Alan  his  identity  with  the  man  whom 
Alan  had  fought;  as  yet  Alan  did  not 
know  which  Spearman  would  do;  but 
at  least,  between  themselves  there  was 
to  be  no  pretense  about  the  antagon¬ 
ism,  the  opposition  they  felt  toward 
one  another. 

Little  prickling  thrills  of  excitement 
were  leaping  through  Alan,  as  he  got 
up  and  moved  about  the  room  again. 
The  room  was  on  a  corner,  and  there 
were  two  windows,  one  looking  to  the 
east  over  the  white  and  blue  expanse 
of  the  harbor  and  the  lake;  the  other 
showing  the  roofs  and  chimneys,  the 
towers  and  domes  of  Chicago,  reaching 
away  block  after  block,  mile  after  mile 
to  the  south  and  west,  till  they  dim¬ 
med  and  blurred  in  the  brown  haze  of 
the  sunlit  smoke.  Power  and  possession 
— both  far  exceeding  Alan’s  most  ex¬ 
travagant  dream; — were  promised  him 
by  those  papers  which  Sherrill  had 
shown  him.  When  he  had  read  down 
the  list  of  those  properties,  he  had  had 
no  more  feeling  that  such  things  could 
be  his  than  he  had  had  at  first  that 
Corvet’s  house  could  be  his — until  he 
had  heard  the  intruder  moving  in  that 
house.  And  now  it  was  the  sense  that 
another  was  going  to  make  him  fight 
for  those  properties  that  was  bring¬ 
ing  to  him  the  realization  of  his  new 
power.  He  “had”  something  on  that 
man — on  Spearman.  He  did  not  know 
what  that  think  was;  no  stretch  of  his 
thought,  nothing  that  he  knew  about 
himself  or  others,  could  tell  him;  but, 
at  sight  of  him,  in  the  dark  of  Corvet’s 
house,  Spearman  had  cried  out  in  hor¬ 
ror,  he  had  screamed  at  him  the  name 
of  a  sunken  ship,  and  in  terror  had 
hurled  his  electric  torch.  It  was  true. 
Spearman’s  terror  had  not  been  at 
Alan  Conrad;  it  '  had  been  because 
Spearman  had  mistaken  him  for  some 
one  else — for  a  ghost.  But,  after  learn¬ 
ing  that  Alan  was  not  a  ghost,  Spear¬ 
man’s  attitude  had  not  very  greatly 
changed;  he  had  fought,  he  had  been 
willing  to  kill  rather  than  to  be  caught 
there. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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The  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Auto  Accident  Insurance 


J  UDGING  from  a  number  of  letters 
recently  received  many  subscribers 
believe  that  they  are  always  entitled 
to  money  enough  to  repair  their  car 
following  an  accident.  There  are  a 
number  of  types  of  auto  insurance  in¬ 
cluding  insurance  against  fire  and 
theft.  There  are  two  types  of  accident 
policies  the  car  owner  may  take  out, 
one  of  which  insures  him  against  dam¬ 
age  or  injury  done  to  other  persons  or 
property.  This  is  the  type  of  insurance 
which  is  most  commonly  carried.  The 
other  type  of  insurance  protects  the 
car  owner  against  damage  to  his  own 


Our  Pay 

AM  writing  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  in  receipt  of  the 
check  for  $6.98  from  the.  .  .Co.  of 
New  York,  and  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for 
your  help  in  this  matter. 

*  *  * 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  check  of  $10  which  you  sent 
me  for  reimbursement  in  the .... 
ease.  It  came  as  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  as  I  did  not  expect  to  get 
anything. 

*  *  * 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
trouble  as  I  received  a  check  to¬ 
day  from . for  $2.75.  It  is 

better  than  nothing. 

Through  your  efforts  you  have 
saved  me  $20  the  past  season  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you. 


car  from  any  cause.  It  is  our  impres¬ 
sion  that  relatively  few  people  carry 
this  kind  of  insurance. 

If  you  have  an  accident,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  other  party  involved  was 
negligent,  here  is  what  may  happen: 
First,  he  may  be  insured,  it  may  be 
easy  to  establish  his  negligence  and  the 
insurance  company  may  settle  prompt¬ 
ly.  Second,  he  may  be  insured  but  it 
may  be  less  easy  to  establish  his  neg¬ 
ligence.  You  may  have  been  negligent 
or  you  both  may  have  been  negligent 
and  the  insurance  company  may  re¬ 
fuse  to  settle.  In  this  case  all  that  you 
can  do  is  to  pay  for  the  damage  to 
your  car  or  to  bring  legal  action 
against  the  other  party.  If  you  are 
successful  in  your  legal  action  the  in¬ 
surance  company  must  then  settle  for 
the  damages. 

In  some/  cases  where  both  cars  are 
damaged  both  drivers  may  have  been 
equally  guilty  of  negligence  and  neither 
owner  may  be  able  to  get  insurance  to 
cover  his  loss.  Third,  the  owner  may 
carry  no  insurance,  but  may  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  negligence  and  settle  prompt¬ 
ly.  If  he  refuses  to  settle  you  may,  of 
course,  have  him  arrested  for  reckless 
driving.  You  cannot  have  him  arrested 
for  the  damage  done  to  your  car  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  civil  and  not  a  criminal 
matter.  You  may  take  legal  action 
against  him  to  recover  damages  and 
if  you  win  your  case  he  is  expected  to 
settle.  If  he  does  not,  under  the  law 
which  recently  went  into  effect  in  New 
York  State,  his  license  will  be  revoked 
until  he  settles  the  judgment. 

One  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is 
that  prompt  action  is  always  advis¬ 
able  in  case  you  feel  the  other  fellow 
was  at  fault.  Witnesses  to  the  actual 
facts  are  important  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  other  driver 
arrested  for  reckless  driving.  Prompt 
action  is  particularly  necessary  where 
the  driver  of  the  other  car  comes  from 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


another  state  as  once  he  leaves  your 
own  state  legal  action  against  him  to 
cover  damages  must  be  taken  in  his 
state. 


No  Funds 

“Last  December  a  Mr.  Starr  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  came  to  my  place  with  a  truck 
to  buy  some  potatoes.  An  acquaintance 
told  me  that  he  was  reliable  so  we  took 
his  check  for  $35.00  in  pay.  The  check 
has  come  back  from  the  bank  marked 
“not  sufficient  funds”  and  when  we  called 
it  to  his  attention  he  wrote  back  promis¬ 
ing  to  pay  part  of  the  money  next  week 
and  the  remainder  the  week  following. 
However,  we  have  never  heard  from  him 
since.  We  would  be  glad  to  get  this 
money  but  if  this  is  impossible,  at  least, 
other  farmers  should  be  warned  to  watch 
for  him.” 

OUR  letter  to  Mr.  Starr  calling  his 
attention  to  this  protested  check 
has  been  returned  from  the  Post  Office 
marked  “moved— left  no  address”. 

On  previous  occasions  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  readers  that  they  should  be 
careful  in  accepting  checks.  A  number 
of  subscribers  have  written  either  that 
checks  they  have  accepted  have  been 
returned  marked  “no  funds”  or  that 
in  other  cases  the  purchaser  has  stop¬ 
ped  payment  of  the  check  on  the 
ground  that  the  merchandise  was  not 
as  represented.  In  the  latter  cases  it 
has  been  practically  impossible  to 
make  any  adjustment  except  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  price. 

In  the  case  mentioned  above  the  first 
essential  is  to  locate  the  person  who 
gave  the  check.  Perhaps  some  subscrib¬ 
er  will  be  able  to  be  of  service  in  this 
case. 


Information  About  Aviation 

What  is  the  proper  investigation  to 
make  regarding  aviation  schools  before 
taking  flying  courses? 

WRITE  to  the  Aeronautics  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for- Bulletins  Num¬ 
ber  7  and  19.  Take  the  physical  ex¬ 
amination  required  to  fly  a  licensed 
plane.  Visit  the  school  and  talk  with 
the  students  and  find  out  what  guaran¬ 
tee  there  is  that  flight  instruction  will 
actually  be  given. 


Peoples  Home  Journal 
Printing  Plant  Sold 

WE  are  continuing  to  get  questions 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Peoples 
Home  Journal  which  discontinued  pub¬ 
lication  some  time  ago.  We  have  heard 
rumors  that  the  subscription  list  has 
been  bought  by  another  publication 


A  Good  Friend 

TODAY  we  received  from  the 
railroad  company  their  check 
of  $3.00  to  cover  the  claim  for 
the  honey  you  were  so  kind  in 
turning  in  for  us.  We  surely  do 
appreciate  your  kindness  many 
times.  It  surely  is  good  for  the 
farmer  to  have  such  a  friend  to 
help  solve  his  problems. 

Thanking  you  for  the  service 
and  all  the  past. 


and  if  this  is  true,  it  is .  probable  that 
subscribers  to  the  Peoples  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  will  receive  another  magazine  until 
their  subscription  expires. 

We  recently  received  notice  that  the 
entire  printing  plant  of  the  Peoples 
Home  Journal  was  sold  at  auction  by 
the  receiver  on  March  20th. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City  suggests  that  any  who  have 
complaints  against  the  Peoples  Home 
Journal  should  send  them  direct  to  the 
Chief  Post  Office  Inspector,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


PLAN  WELL-w 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 
will  help  you  make  more  money  l 


New  York  Central  Lines  bring  America’s  greatest  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  and  cities  “close”  to  your  farm.  This 
railroad  system  serves  a  market  that  includes  half  the 
people  living  in  the  United  States ! 


Cash  in  on  your  advantage !  Now’s  the  time  to  insure 
maximum  profit  on  your  investment  and  your  work. 
Plan  your  crop  production  carefully— cautiously.  •• 
good  seed— well  fertilized— carefully  grown.  With  high 
grade  products  properly  packed  you  will  be  in  a  position 
to  use  the  superior  transportation  service  offered  by  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  to  the  best  markets  in  the 
world.  Plan  now  to  get  a  satisfactory  return  for  what 
you  produce. 


NEW  YORK 

(entralW 


b 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany  —Michigan  Central  — Big  Four  —  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Centra!  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago.  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


®  Lightning  Proof  I  i  i  j*®1  1 3S  W 

ARMED  INGOT  IRON 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steei  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pore  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armeo  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  mill  pay  yoa  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog-  Write  today. 

^  American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  49  Middletown,  O.  J 

Et  dU  5ii  iTtlT 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


The  lasting  beau¬ 
ty  and  protection 
of  Edwards  Metal 
Roofs  has  been  proved  on 
thousands  of  country  homes  and  farm 
buildings  for  more  than  25  years. 
Fire  can’t  burn  them.  Lightning  can’t  harm 
them.  Sheet  Roofings,  plain  or  corrugated,  with 
Improved  interlocking  joints  for  easy,  accurate 
installation.  High  grade  steel,  painted  or  gal¬ 
vanized,  fully  guaranteed. 

At  slightly  higher  price,  gen¬ 
uine  Copper-bearing,  rust-resist¬ 
ing  steel,  the  best  in  the  world. 

Write  for  FREE  Samples  and 
Roofing  Book  No.  162 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

412-462  Butler  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(A) 


We  Pay 


the  Freight 


Cole  B  Power 

Replaces  B  batteries.  Supplies  ideal  B  power  from  A  bat¬ 
tery  or  lighting  plant  at  small  cost.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  HAMDEN,  CONN. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


4-SPEED  TRANSMISSION  A  wide  range  of  speed  and  power 


NEW  SPIRAL  REVEL  GEAR  REAR  AXLE  •  •  .  Strength ,  reliability  and  long  life 


Hew 


features  of  the 
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THE  Ford  ll^-ton  truck  is  a  haulage  unit 
Carefully  designed  to  provide  unusual  per¬ 
formance  under  a  wide  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  long,  reliable  service  at  minimum 
cost.  With  4-speed  transmission  and  40- 
horse-power  engine,  the  Ford  truck  has  a 
remarkably  flexible  range  of  speed  and 
power. 

Rugged  strength  is  a  feature  of  the  Ford 
truck.  An  important  example  is  the  new 
real*  axle.  It  has  a  special  spiral  bevel  gear, 
with  straddle-mounted  pinion.  The  axle 
shafts  are  heavier  than  formerly,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  three-quarter  floating  type  of 
construction,  they  serve  only  to  turn  the 
wheels,  without  carrying  any  of  the  weight 
Of  truck  or  load. 


The  new  front  axle  and  spring  are  heavier 
and  stronger,  as  are  front  radius-rod,  king¬ 
pins,  wheel  bearings  and  thrust  bearings. 
Brakes  on  the  front  wheels  have  been  en¬ 
larged  to  the  same  size  as  those  on  the  rear 
wheels,  providing  increased  braking  area 
and  a  high  degree  of  safety.  Brakes  are  of 
the  mechanical  type,  internal  expanding, 
and  all  are  fully  enclosed. 

Dual  rear  wheels  are  available  at  small 
additional  cost.  Balloon  tires  of  one  size  are 
used  throughout,  with  the  dual  equipment, 
so  that  all  six  steel  disc  wheels  and  tires  are 
interchangeable  all 
around.  Only  one  spare 
wheel  and  tire  need  be 
carried. 


LARGER  BRAKES  .  .  .  Providing 
a  greater  degree  of  safety 


i... 
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Here’s  how  the  DoAll 

does  it  all 


These  photographs  show  how  complete  com  culture 

is  accomplished  with  the  new  Rumely  DoAll  Tractor 

\ 


The  Rumely  DoAll  makes  power  for  all 
farm  work  available  in  its  simplest  form. 
It  is  economical  to  operate  and  develops  ten 
per  cent  more  power  than  similar  tractors. 

It  draws  a  two-bottom  14"  plow  over 
5  to  8  acres  a  day;  cultivates  25  to  40  acres; 
harrows  60  to  100  acres;  seeds  50  to  100 
acres;  or  plants  25  to  50  acres.  Handles  any 
hay  tool,  pulls  medium-size  silo  filler  or  a 
2  2 -inch  thresher.  Comes  in  46"  tread  non- 
convertible  unit  or  in  treads  up  to  87  inches, 
convertible  for  cultivation  of  all  row  crops. 

Let  us  put  information  on  this  remark¬ 
able  time  and  labor  saver  into  your  hands. 

Use  the  coupon.  No 
obligation.  Advance- 
Rumely  Thresher  Co. , 
Inc.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


□  DoAll  Convertible 

Tractors 

□  DoAll  46"  Tread 

Non-Convertible 

Tractors 

□  OilPull  Tractors 

□  Grain  and  Rice 

Threshers 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  MacMnery 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  CO,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Serviced  through  30  Branches  and  Warehouses. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  literature  describing  the  items  checked. 


Name . . . 

Address . 

City . . State  . 


□  Husker-Shredders 

□  Bean  and  Pea 

Hullers 

□  Silo  Fillers 

□  Com  Shellers 

□  Combine- Harvesters, 

Hillside  and  Prairie 
Types  * 


BIG  enginI  CATALOG 
HHF  REE/ 


Send  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  Big 
Witte  Catalog  which 
describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  in  colors  the  new  1930  line  of  Witte  En¬ 
gines  for  every  farm  power  need. 

NEW  PRICES  -  EASY  TERMS 

Witte  prices  have  been  revised — Witte  values 
now  greater  than  ever.  Compare  Witte  features, 
workmanship  and  prices — and  remember,  you 
can’t  buy  a  better  engine! 

LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

Every  Witte  Engine  is  guaranteed  for  life — your 
investment  is  fully  protected.  Send  name  and 
address  for  catalog — no  cost  or  obligation. 

\  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

“  ( ESTABLISHED  IN  1870  * 

1804  OAKLAND  AVE.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 


300.000  WITTE  ENGINES  NOW  IN  USE  ' 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  sruaranteed  pute  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  O*  - 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proc 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  ran  buy  and  easily  put  on. Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

Aserluo  Iroo  goo  ting  Co.  *8  RiddletowB,  Ohio 


PURE  IRON. 


Would  not  plant  seed 
corn  without  it 


“After  the  crows  took  nearly 
every  stalk  last  season  I  used 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent,”  writes 
R.  O.  Miller,  Lucas,  Iowa.  “This 
season  they  did  not  take  a  stalk.” 
“Keeps  moles  away,”  reports 
Chris  Redding,  Streator,  El.  Also 
gophers,  and  other  seed  corn  en¬ 
emies.  Non-poisonous.  Can  not 
clog  planter,  wet  or  dry. 


Large  size  can  for 
.2  bu.  seed  corn  (8  to 
10  acres) 


^lTnunC 


$1.50.  ''===*' 

Small  can  $1.00.  If  • 
your  hardware,  drug  store  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  carry  “Stan¬ 
ley  ’s,”  order  from  The  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500-M,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


Lets  £et  him  out 
of  this  4uick/  J 


dead,  but  what 
\  is  that  stuff? 
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Some  More  School  Questions 
Answered 

THE  time  for  the  annual  school  mee^ 
mg  in  New  York  State  is  approach' 
mg,  (Tuesday,  May  6).  Last  week  we 
gave  a  number  of  important  questions 
and  answers  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  after  the  annual  meeting.  \ye 
advise  you  to  save  these  issues  and 
study  them  before  the  meeting.  In  ias't 
week’s  issue  we  told  how  a  school 
meeting  is  conducted,  what  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  voters  are,  and  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  officers  to  be  elected 
Here  are  some  more  questions  with 
their  answers. 

What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Webb-Rice  School  Bill,  the  law  just 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature? 

This  new  school  law  first  repeals  Ar¬ 
ticles  128  and  129  of  the  Education 
Law  which  gives  district  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  the  power  to  consolidate 
schools  without  vote  of  the  districts 
involved.  The  new  school  law  makes  it 
possible  for  rural  school  patrons  to 
have  more  control  of  the  situation  when 
a  consolidation  is  proposed. 

*  *  * 

How  will  the  Webb-Rice  School  Law 
work  in  actual  practice? 

First,  the  district  superintendent  lays 
out  the  district  in  the  proposed  consoli¬ 
dation  and  files  his  order  with  the  town 
clerk.  Second,  within  thirty  days  aftev 
the  district  superintendent  has  filed  his 
order  on  the  proposed  consolidation 
with  the  town  clerk,  the  voters  of  the 
district  or  districts  affected  may  meet, 
and  if  a  majority  of  any  district  so 
vote,  they  appeal  the  matter  to  the 
county  judge.  Third,  the  county  judge 
must  then  appoint  a  committee  in  ten 
days  consisting  of  three  disinterested 
persons,  at  least  two  of  whom  must  re¬ 
side  outside  of  any  incorporated  village 
or  village  district.  Fourth,  after  the 
committee  is  appointed,  it  must  within 
thirty  days  hold  a  hearing  and  review 
all  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and, 
after  collecting  all  of  the  information 
possible,  the  committee  will  make  its 
decision,  which  wijl  be  final,  unless  it 
is  appealed  from  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

*  *  * 

How  may  a  voter  at  school  meeting 
be  challenged? 

No  person  can  take  part  in  the  trans¬ 
action  of  any  business  of  the  district 
meeting  who  is  not  a  legal  voter  of 
such  meeting.  The  right  of  any  person 
to  vote  at  a  school  district  meeting 
cannot  be  questioned  or  challenged  by 
any  person  except  a  duly  qualified 
voter.  When  a  person  offering  to  vote 
at  a  district  meeting  is  challenged  by 
a  qualified  voter,  the  chairman  of  such 
meeting  should  require  the  person  thus 
challenged  to  make  the  following 
declaration: 

“I  do  declare  and  affirm  that  I 
am  and  have  been  for  the  thirty 
days  past  an  actual  resident  of 
this  school  district  and  that  I  am 
qualified  to  vote  at  this  meeting.” 

Any  person  who  shall  make  such  a 
declaration  is  entitled  to  vote  upon  all 
propositions  which  arise  at  such  meet¬ 
ing.  If  he  will  not  make  such  a  declara¬ 
tion,  he  cannot  vote.  Neither  the  meet¬ 
ing  nor  the  officers  of  such  meeting 
have  authority  to  pass  upon  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  any  voter;  even  if  the  officers 
of  such  meeting  know  that  the  declara¬ 
tion  made  by  a  person  challenged  to  be 
false,  they  cannot  refuse  to  accept  his 
vote.  The  proper  course  to  pursue  !S 
to  accept  such  a  vote  and  proceed 
against  the  offender  as  the  law 
provides. 

*  *  * 

What  is  the  penalty  for  illegal  voting 
at  school  meetings? 

A  person  who  has  been  challenged 
at  any  school  district  meeting  and  who 
wilfully  makes  a  false  declaration  of 
his  or  her  right  to  vote  at  such  meet¬ 
ing  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  which 
is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 
or  both. 

A  person  voting  at  any  school  dis¬ 
trict  meetiig  who  has  not  been  chal¬ 
lenged  or  who  is  not  a  qualified  voter 
( C'sntinued  on  Page  22) 
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Will  Potato  Prices  Rise  or  Fall? 

Some  Facts  That  Will  Help  You  Decide  When  to  Sell. 

By  DANIEL  DEAN 


,ROM  now  till  next  June  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  every  potato  grower  will  be  to 
guess  correctly  whether  prices  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  1929  crop  season  will  rise  or 
fall.  Will  the  old  rule  that  prices  always  go  higher 
in  the  spring  following  a  short  crop  prove  true 
this  season  or  will  it  not? 

The  late  main  crop  of  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  states  makes  up  about  two-thirds  of  each 
year’s  total  yield.  Production  is  heaviest  here  be¬ 
cause  cost  per  bushel  is  less  than  in  the  early 
season  states  that  are  handicapped  by  a  warm 
climate  less  favorable  to  the  vigor  of  the  potato 
plant.  In  the  far  south  from  Florida  and  Texas 
up  as  far  as  the  Carolinas,  growers  have  learned 
by  dear  experience  to  plant  only  the  acreage  that 
can  be  marketed  during  the  old  crop  season  at 
fancy  prices.  Two  years  ago  the  south  made  the 
mistake  of  heavily  overplanting.  Prices  fell  till 
thousands  of  carloads  were  sold  at  prices  that 
hardly  paid  for  cost  of  harvesting  and  the  barrels. 

The  early  crop  each  season  really  starts  with 
imports  from  Bermuda  in  December.  Cuba  and 
south  Florida  follow  in  January.  From  February 
through  to  June  the  proportion  of  new 
carloads  to  old  gradually  increases  till 
a  few  days  just  before  or  just  after 
June  1,  the  potato  deal  in  the  larger 
cities  suddenly  changes  from  the  old 
to  the  new.  Though  May  shipments  of 
old  crop  are  always  less  than  April  or 
March,  there  has  been  only  one  May 
in  which  more  cars  of  new  crop  were 
shipped  than  of  old.  After  June  1, 
sprouting  of  the  old  crop  has  hurt  its 
quality.  The  number  of  old  cars  in 
June  runs  in  most  years  between  3,000 
and  5,000,  with  a  few  left  to  roll  in 


July  from  the  far  northern  sections.  Study  of 
the  carlot  shipment  records  of  the  ten  seasons 
from  1919  to  1928  shows  an  average  shipment 
of  35,026  cars  for  October,  19,684  for  November, 
11,995  for  December,  (always  a  light  month), 
17,809  for  January,  16,719  for  February.  For 
March  the  average  was  20,738  for  old  crop  and 
307  for  new,  for  April  15,412  old  and  2,771  new, 
for  May  10,109  old  and  6,674  new,  and  for  June 
3,335  old  and  17,511  new. 

Some  of  the  market  factors  that  will  govern 
the  price  of  the  1929  crop  through  the  balance 
of  the  season  till  June  are:  the  size  of  the  old 
crop  and  the  remaining  stocks  on  hand  at  any 
date ;  the  normal  increase  in  price  from  fall 
through  till  spring;  the  rate  of  consumption,  as 
gauged  by  carlot  and  truck  movement ;  prospec¬ 
tive  competition  from  the  1930  early  crop;  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  through  the  nation. 

Study  of  the  records  of  carlot  movement  re¬ 
ported  daily  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  plus  the  potato  imports  reported 

What  Happened  in  Other  Years 


Year 

Total  crop 

Per  capita 
bn. 

Remaining 
stocks,  Jan.  1 

Cars 

shipped 

US.  Imports 
cars 

1919 

322,867,000 

3.1 

65,405,000 

172,218 

6,959 

1920 

403,296,000 

3.8 

107,991,000 

202,886 

5,603 

1921 

361(4*59,000 

3.3 

90,023,000 

235,989 

3,509 

1922 

453,396,000 

4.1 

132,943,000 

254,325 

948 

1923 

416,105,000 

3.7 

110,258,000 

242,142 

946 

1924 

419,560,000 

3.7 

119,223,000 

252,581 

813 

1925 

320,915,000 

2.8 

70,008,000 

221,659 

9,012 

1926 

354,458,000 

3.0 

84,117,000 

236,884 

10,679 

1927 

402,741,000 

3.4 

99,746,000 

270,326 

6,229 

1928 

464,483,000 

\  3.8 

130,944,000 

255,428 

3,713 

1929 

357,451,000 

2.9 

83,754,000 

• 

by  the  Department  of  Commerce  (mainly  from 
Canada)  shows  that  the  consumption  each  year 
varies  much  less  than  the  size  of  the  crop  re¬ 
ported  harvested.  Note  the  table  on  this  page. 

Study  of  records  of  potato  prices  for  many 
years  shows  that  the  general  rule  is  that  prices 
rise  after  short  crops  and  fall  after  heavy  crops. 
The  number  of  millions  of  bushels  reported  on 
hand  on  January  1  often  indicates  a  rising  or 
falling  market  later.  The  crop  estimate  men  say 
it  is  harder  to  get  an  accurate  report  of  storage 
holdings  than  of  the  crop  harvested  in  the  field. 
This  season  the  shrinkage  in  storage  is  hard  to 
judge  as  there  is  less  late  blight  rot  than  in  other 
years  and  more  fusarium  dry  rot  and  loss  from 
field  frost. 

The  1929  crop  was  smaller  per  capita  than  the 
short  crops  of  1919  and  1926  and  larger  than 
that  of  1925.  So  far  this  season  prices  have  been 
not  far  from  the  level  of  those  for  the  1926  crop 
and  considerably  below  those/  of  the  1919  and 
1925  crops. 

Wholesale  prices  at  New  York  and  Chicago 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Department 

. . of  Agriculture,  show  that  October  has 

averaged  the  lowest  price  for  any 
month  of  the  late  main  crop  season, 
with  a  gradual  rise  to  the  following 
April,  the  highest  month.  At  both 
cities  April  averaged  practically  forty 
per  cent  above  the  average  October 
price.  The  records  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  shipping  firms  in  the  west  show 
average  prices  for  thirty-five  years  to 
be  77  cents  per  100  pounds  for- Octo¬ 
ber  and  $1.08  for  April.  Though  May 
is  liable  to  be  the  highest  month  in 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


Where  Plant  Food  Comes  From 


How  Fertilizers  Help  You  to  Lower  Costs  and  Make  More  Money 

*  By  HORACE  BOWKER 


TODAY  the  word  “impossible”  has  been 
canceled.  Research,  applied  science,  call  it 
what  you  will,  is  literally  re-making  the 
world  we  live  in.  Every  day  sees  some 
important,  far-reaching  change  that  affects  all  of 
us  in  our  daily  lives.  Think  of  it — an  average  of 
five  inventions  every  minute ! 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  changes  of  all  have 
come  about  in  the  industries  which  are  based  on 
chemistry.  The  chemist,  for  instance,  has  been 
able  to  produce  radio  dials  from  the  hulls  of  oats, 
buttons  from  corncobs,  poker-chips  from  cheese, 
and  umbrella  handles  from  milk.  The  idea  created 
in  the  test-tube  today  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
tomorrow’s  industrial  processes. 

These  changes  based  upon  chemistry  are  prob¬ 
ably  of  greatest  interest  to  the  farmer, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  farmer 
is  himself  essentially  a  chemist;  the 
crops  he  grows  are  produced  by  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil.  To  farm  success¬ 
fully  the  farmer  must  know  at  least 
the  simple  principles  of  this  most  basic 
of  all  chemical  processes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  crops  raised 
on  American  farms  take  out  of  the 
soils  each  year  about  17  billion  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

Only  about  billion  pounds  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Of  the  emaining  ip/2  billion 
pounds,  about  60  per  cent,  is  returned 
to  the  soil  from  natural  manures,  crop 
wastes,  rainfall,  the  growing  of  legu¬ 
minous  plants,  etc.  This  leaves  a  deficit 
°f  5/4  billion  pounds  a  year.  The  far- 
seeing,  successful  farmer  avoids  any 
part  in  this  wasteful  depletion;  he 
oarefully  studies  the  “chemistry”  ot 
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his  own  particular  crops  and  uses  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  maintain  the  productivity  of  his  farm 
at  the  highest  possible  level. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  “farm  prob¬ 
lem”  today.  The  farmer  does  not  have  merely 
one  but  many  problems,  in  the  solution  of  which 
he  is  entitled  to  all  possible  constructive  help 
from  the  government  and  other  sources.  The 
farmer  must  be  something  of  an  economist  as 
well  as  a  chemist. 

His  economic  problem  is  to  reduce  his  cost  of 
production  per  bushel,  or  pound,  or  whatever  the 
unit  in  which  his  crop  is  sold.  Only  by  reducing 


his  prduction  costs  to  the  lowest  practical  point 
can  be  make  a  sound  profit,  year  after  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  crop  prices,  weather  and  the  other 
hazards  which  are  an  inseparable  part  of  farming. 

Fertilizer  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  farmer 
in  solving  this,  his  economic  problem.  Only  by 
the  adequate  use  of  fertilizer  can  the  farmer 
obtain  maximum  crop  production  per  acre — and 
only  by  getting  maximum  crop  production  per 
acre  can  he  reduce  production  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

To  aid  the  farmer  to  obtain  maximum  net 
profits  from  his  farm  is  the  purpose  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  industry.  There  are  some  600  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fertilizer  in  the  United  States,  who  pro¬ 
duce  something  like  8  million  tons  of 
fertilizer  annually.  These  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  a  vast  investment  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fertilizer.  To  make  that  in¬ 
vestment  render  the  utmost  service,  it 
is  vitally  necessary  for  the  alert  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  keep  everlastingly  abreast 
of  the  opportunities  created  by  the 
rapidly  expanding  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  to  which  reference  was  made 
above. 

Thus  it  happens  that  companies  like 
my  own  have  carefully  developed  and 
far-reaching  programs  of  chemical  re¬ 
search  under  way  at  the  present  time. 
First  in  the  laboratory  and  then  in 
actual  farm  tests,  this  work  proceeds 
according  to  predetermined  plan,  with 
the  primary  purpose  in  mind  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  farmer  with  the  utmost 
plant-food  value  for  every  dollar  he 
spends  for  fertilizer.  As  every  farmer 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Bagging  Plant  Food  in  a  Modern  Fertilizer  Plant 
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from  farmers,  assured  farmers  that  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  was  to  protect  its  members 
against  the  campaign  for  TB  eradication  and  to 
get  farmers  larger  indemnities  from  the  State. 

We  have  made  considerable  investigation  sev¬ 
eral  times  of  this  Cattle  Dealers’  Association, 
and  not  in  a  single  instance  have  we  been  able 
to  find  where  it  has  been  of  any  service  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  Albany  or  elsewhere  in  securing  larger 
indemnities  or  in  any  way  changing  the  laws  for 
the  eradication  of  TB. 

Some  time  ago,  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  New  York- 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
wrote  as  follows  to  a  farmer  who  had  written 
him  for  information  about  the  Cattle  Dealers’ 
Association,  and  their  claims  that  they  had  been 
of  help  in  obtaining  higher  indemnities  for  dairy 
cattle : 

“This  association  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Kirkland  Law  of  last  winter  which  in¬ 
creased  the  maximum  amounts  of  indemnity  that 
might  be  paid  by  the  State  (Chap.  70  of  the  Laws 
of  1928 ) .  Certain  groups,  which  I  assume  more  or 
less  represented  this  association,  appeared  before 
the  Legislature  in  support  of  another  bill  on  the 
same  subject,  which  did  not  become  a  law.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  no  accomplishment  whatever  to  date  of 
this  organization.  I  am  not  intending  to  say  that 
the  association  has  accomplished  nothing;  I  am 
simply  recording  the  fact  that  if  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  anything,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.” 

J.  C.  Otis,  county  agricultural  agent  of  the 
Lewis  County  Farm  Bureau  Association,  in  a 
letter  to  his  Farm  Bureau  members  of  March 
28  shows  how  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
other  farm  organizations  worked  to  obtain  the 
higher  indemnities,  and  then  goes  on  to  say: 

“Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  did  good  service  in  explaining 
the  need  of  the  higher  indemnity  bill  to  Governor 
Smith  so  that  it  received  his  signature.  Puzzle: 
Can  you  find  the  $10  society  anywhere  in  the 
picture  ?” 

Therefore,  no  matter  whether  a  farmer  is  op¬ 
posed  to  TB  testing  or  not.  he  most  certainly 
is  wasting  his  money  by  joining  this  so-called 
association  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  can  be  of 
any  help  to  him. 

More  Federal  Money  for  Roads 

HE  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  agreed  to  pass  a  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  road  bill  which  will  provide  $50,000,- 
000  more  of  Federal  money,  available  for  road 
construction  in  thirty  days.  This  is  over  and 
above  the  $75,000,000  we  have  been  getting  an¬ 
nually  for  several  years.  This  money  must  be 
matched  by  State  funds  so  that  the  total  of  State 
and  Federal  money,  amounting  to  at  least  $250,- 
000,000,  will  be  available  for  road  construction 
this  year. 

This  Federal  money  for  roads  will  do  a  lot  of 
good.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  give  100,000 
men  employment,  in  addition  to  very  nearly 
doubling  the  progress  of  building  hard  roads  in 
many  of  the  states. 


It  is  not  as  simple  as  cutting  down  factor}-  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  can  be  done  far  more  practically 
than  prices  can  be  ,  artificially  maintained,  and 
with  far  less  danger. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Farm  Board 
from  now  on  put  very  much  -less  emphasis  on 
the  impossible  job  of  controlling  prices  and  much 
more  emphasis  on  an  organized  and  national 
effort  to  limit  farm  production  to  the  demand. 

We  suggest  further,  not  to  the  Farm  Board 
but  to  the  American  farmer  and  especially  to 
our  own  farmers  in  the  East,  that  this  is  the  year 
to  take  it  easy  with  many  farm  enterprises. 
These  include  most  of  the  grain  crops,  dairying, 
poultry  and  probably  potatoes. 


Potato  Grading  Again 

Senator  L.  G.  Kirkland,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  New  York 
State  Senate,  writes  us  an  interesting  letter 
about  our  editorial  in  last  week’s  issue,  in 
which  we  objected  to  a  compulsory  potato 
grading  law.  There  is  no  one  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  is  more  sincerely  trying  to  serve 
agriculture  than  Senator  Kirkland.  We  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  judgment,  and  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  believes  we  are  wrong  we  begin 
to  wonder  if  we  are.  \ 

We  still  believe,  however,  that  the  potato 
grading  bill  now  before  the  Legislature  would 
work  harm  to  the  small  grower  of  potatoes,  and 
we  have  great  sympathy  for  the  small  grower 
because  potatoes  are  usually  his  only  cash  crop. 

In  accord  with  our  policy  of  fairness  in  giving 
both  sides,  we  present  herewith  Senator  Kirk¬ 
land’s  letter  on  this  subject  of  potato  grading: 

“For  three  years  growers  have  been  coming  to 
the  Legislature  asking  for  something  of  this  sort. 
They  have  been  turned  down  and  told  that  for  this 
reason  or  that  they  had  better  consider  the  matter 
a  year  longer. 

“As  for  the  small  grower  who  does  not  have  the 
machinery  for  the  grading  of  potatoes,  he  would 
be  in  practically,  the  same  situation  as  is  the  small 
apple  grower  today  who  does  not  have  grading 
equipment. 

“This  bill  is  the  result  of  conferences  among  Farm 
Bureau  representatives,  potato  growers  of  Long 
Island,  Western  New  York  and  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Mr.  Phillips 
among  them,  and  they  have  worked  thoroughly  and 
diligently,  considering  every  one  of  the  questions 
that  you  have  raised  in  your  editorial.  Whether  this 
bill  answers  them  or  not  I  would  not  attempt  to  say. 

“There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  local 
dealer  classifying  or  grading  the  potatoes  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  farmer  at  such  price  as  the  fanner 
and  he  may  agree  upon. 

“As  you  appreciate,  I  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  bill — only  introduced  it  at  the  request  ot 
these  potato  growers  and  very  reluctantly  so  the 
first  year. 

“You  may  be  absolutely  right  that  we  don’t  need 
potato  grading  and  I  am  very  skeptical  myself 
about  the  results  accomplished  by  the  apple  grading 
law  and  egg  grading  law  but  this  bill  comes  from 
the  growers  of  potatoes  and  from  no  one  else.  As 
far  as  its  origin  is  concerned,  it  is  all  right.” 
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Greetings  ! 

THE  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  proclaimed  another  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day  in  the  State  and  has  suggested 
that  it  be  observed  on  April  25  in  the  southeast¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  and  on  May  9  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  and  Catskill  region,  and  May  2  in  the 
rest  of  the  State. 

Celebrating  Arbor  Day  is  one  of  the  nicest 
customs  we  have  because  it  emphasizes  to  our 
boys  and  girls  the  great  value,  both  from  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  standpoints,  of  our  trees  and 
forests.  As  Commissioner  Graves  says : 

“This  annual  miracle  of  springtime  awakens  in 
us  a  new  love  for  Nature  and  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  she  has  lavished  upon  this  State, 
and  we  are  proud  that  we  may  have  a  part  in  pre¬ 
serving  and  adding  to  these  beauties.  So  we  plant 
trees  and  care  for  them,  knowing  that  they  will 
return  to  us  manifold  benefits  in  materials  for  our 
use,  in  protection,  in  comfort  and  in  the  joy  of 
their  presence.” 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  finest  meetings  we  have  attended 
in  a  long  time  was  the  recent  annual  conference 
of  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  agents,  4-H  Club 
leaders  and  extension  workers  of  New  York- 
State  gathered  in  annual  conference  at  the  New 
York  State  College.  Several  days  were  spent  by 
this  group  in  preparing  notes,  discussing  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  outlining  plans  for  their  work 
in  the  different  counties  of  New  York  for  the 
coming  year. 

We  always  come  back  from  attending  this 
yearly  convention  with  a  better  outlook  toward 
our  own  work  and  a  determination  to  do  it  better. 
The  outstanding  characteristics  of  these  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  farmers  in  the  different 
counties  are  their  earnestness,  sincerity  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  value 
to  farmers,  to  agriculture  and  to  rural  life  of 
the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  agents,  the  4-H 
Club  leaders,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  extension 
workers. 


Do  Not  Waste  Your  Money 

WE  have  several  letters  from  different 
counties  showing  that  the  New  York  State 
Cattle  Dealers’  Association  is  active  again, 
chiefly  in  collecting  $10  fees  from  new  members. 

The  Cattle  Dealers’  Association  originally  was 
formed  to  aid  certain  cattle  dealers  against  a 
regulation  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  which  prevented  some  of  the 
dealers  from  buying  and  selling,  as  freely  as  they 
had  before,  stock  that  had  been  condemned  for. 
TB.  The  majority  of  the  cattle  dealers  were  not 
in  favor  of  this  association.  Later,  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  collect  $10  membership  fees 


Over-Production  and  the  Farm  Board 

HE  Federal  Farm  Board  is  trying  to  get 
farmers  to  reduce  their  crop  and  wheat  acre¬ 
age  for  this  year.  Of  course,  nothing 'can  be 
done  with  wheat  acreage  already  planted  but 
there  is  still  a  chance  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
spring  wheat.  This  is  the  most  sensible  project 
that  the  Farm  Board  has  tackled  yet.  A  dozen 
Farm  Boards  and  all  the  price  stabilization 
schemes  in  the  world  are  no  good  if  farmers 
keep  right  on  over-producing. 

The  trouble  with  the  wheat  and  cotton  prices 
is  too  much  wheat  and  too  much  cotton.  The 
trouble  with  milk  and  butter  prices  is  the  same 
thing,  over-production  of  milk.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  through  farm  relief  schemes,  tries  to 
fix  prices,  farmers  are  fooled  into  keeping  right 
on  over-producing,  with  the  result  that  sooner 
or  later  the  dam  gives  way  and  disaster  comes. 

It  is  a  hard  job,  and  maybe  an  impossible  one, 
to  cut  production  and  to  keep  the  acreage  down. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

LONG  about  this  time  of  year  almost  every 
person  you  meet  complains  that  he  does  not 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  but  he 
thinks  he  has  spring  fever.  In  olden  times,  when 
the  children  began  to  complain  in  the  spring, 
Mother  used  to  fix  up  a  “mess”,’ which  she  made 
them  take  regularly,  composed  of  sulphur  and 
molasses. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  next  time  you  hear  of 
somebody  complaining  of  having  spring  fever, 
instead  of  prescribing  sulphur  and  molasses  for 
him,  quote  him  the  following  verse: 

I’ve  took  all  th’  dope  in  creation 
An’  done  what  th’  health  experts  say, 

A  tryin’  to  find  out  a  system 
To  get  up  some  pep  for  th’  day. 

Oh,  why  do  I  torture  my  system — 

With  new  fangled  things  take  a  chance. 
When  I  know  all  I  need  in  th’  momin’ , 

Is  a  good  swift  kick  in  th’  pants. 
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All  Ready  for  Master  Nominations 

Women  to  be  Named  This  Year— Awards  for  Boys  and  Girls  ■ 


NOW  we  come  to  tell  you  that 
the  time  has  again  arrived  for 
nominations  for  Master  Farmers 
of  thp  Class  of  1930. 

We  feel  that  this  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  finest  project  with  which 
American  Agriculturist  is  connected. 
We  believe  that  the  Master  Farmer  / 
movement,  started  in  1925  by  Prairie 
Farmer  of  Illinois — a  Standard  Farm 
Paper — and  since  conducted  by  the 
Standard  Farm  Papers  of  America,  is 
doing  more  than  any  other  single  pro¬ 
ject  to  emphasize  to  farmers  themsel¬ 
ves  and  to  the  public  the  great  dignity 
and  the  high  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  who  till  the  soil. 

Since  it  was  started,  the  MasterJTar- 
mer  movement  has  centered  public  at¬ 
tention  on  and  brought  honor  to  al¬ 
most  eight  hundred  farmers  in  thirty 
states.  In  New  York  State,  American 
Agriculturist  has  conducted  the  work 
for  two  years  and  has  named  thirty- 
four  Master  Farmers. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  nominations 
for  the  class  of  1930,  and  moreover  we 
have  a  further  very  important  an¬ 
nouncement  to  make.  This  year  we  are 
going  to  name  and  honor  Master 
Homemakers  so  that  the  project  will 
include  women  who  have  made  good 
in  the  farm  home;  and  further,  farm 
boys  and  girls  who  have  achieved 
success  in  agriculture  and  farm  life  are 
also  going  to  be  recognized  with  a 
Farm  Youth  Award. 

How  Master  Farmers  Are  Chosen 

Let  us  review  again  briefly  how 
Master  Farmers  are  chosen.  First,  any 
friend  or  neighbor  may  send  in  the 
nomination  of  some  man  whom  he 
thinks  is  qualified.  The  name  of  the 
person  making  the  nomination  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  strictly  confidential.  If  you 
do  not  tell  of  it  yourself,  no  one,  not. 
even  the  candidate  himself,  will  ever 
know  that  you  nominated  him. 

When  the  nominations  are  received, 
a  work  sheet  in  the  form  of  a  very 
detailed  questionnaire  is  sent  to  the 
nominee  to  be  filled  out.  The  hundreds 
of  questions  in  this  work  sheet  cover 
the  man’s  work  as  a  farmer,  as  a  home 
maker  and  as  a  citizen. 

Visited  by  Judges 

When  the  work  sheets  are  received 
by  us  many  of  them  are  eliminated  and 
others  are  selected  to  receive  a  person¬ 
al  visit  from  a  representative  of  the 
Master  Farmer  Board  of  Judges.  The 
information  which  this  representative 
obtains,  together  with  that  in  the  work 
sheet  and  from  other  sources,  is  finally 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Judges, 
who  make  the  final  selections. 

The  1930  class  of  Master  Farmers 
will  be  composed  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
men,  selected  from  the  hundreds  of 
nominations  which  we  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive.  The  Master  Farmer  Board  of 
Judges  is  made  up  of  leading  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  farm  life  of  the  State  and 
is  headed  by  the  Governor  himself. 

Following  the  final  selections,  a  great 
banquet  with  imposing  ceremonies  will 
be  held  sometime  in  the  winter,  when 
the  Master  Farmer  award  will  be  for¬ 
mally  made  by  the  Governor. 

Great  caution  should  be  exercised  by 
anyone  wishing  to  make  a  nomination 
to  make  as  certain  as  possible  that 
your  nominee  will  meet  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  set  as  a  measurement  of  a  Master 
Farmer. 

What  Is  a  Master  Farmer? 

What  are  they?  Briefly,  first  a  man 
must  be  an  excellent"  farmer  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  meet 
this  requirement  who  do  not  meet  the 
other  standards. 

Second,  a  man  must  be  a  real  home 
maker,  as  measured  by  the  kind  of  a 
borne  he  has  provided  for  his  wife  and 
children,  including  both  its  material 
and  spiritual  qualifications,  the  kind  of 
education  that  he  and  his  wife  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  children,  and  in  general  those 
qualifications  that  make  the  dwelling 


place  something  more  than  just  a  place 
to  eat  and  sleep. 

And  lastly,  a  Master  Farmer  must 
be  a  real  citizen,  as  judged  by  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  community.  Has  he  had 
time  with  all  of  his  other  duties  to  be 
his  brother’s  keeper?  What  has  he 
done  in  church,  in  organization  or  in 
any  other  community  activity  to  justi¬ 
fy  his  existence? 

Both  you  and  your  nominee  will  only 
be  disappointed,  therefore,  if  you  are 
not  quite  sure  that  he  measures  up  all 
the  way  along  the  line.  However,  there 


are,  of  course,  many  men  in  every 
county  of  Master  Farmer  calibre  who 
may  not  be  finally  named  by  the  judges. 
If  you  use  care  in  your  nominations, 
your  nominee  should  be  honored  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  nomination,  even  though 
he  is  not  finally  chosen  this  year. 
Other  things  being  equal,  more  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  this  year  to  nomi¬ 
nations  in  counties  and  sections  where 
Master  Farmers  have  not  been  named 
heretofore.  See  the  map  on  this  page. 
All  nominees  will  however  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  above  suggestions  apply  to  New 
York  State  only.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  American 
Agriculturist  also  names  Master  Far¬ 
mers  in  New  Jersey.  The  announce¬ 
ment  for  New  Jersey  readers  will  be 
made  later. 

How  Master  Homemakers  Are 
Named 

Farming  more  than  any  other  oc¬ 
cupation  is  dependent  on  the  home. 
Without  the  cooperation  and  efficient 
help  of  the  wife  and  mother,  few  far¬ 
mers  can  make  much  o^  a  success.  The 
farm  and  the  home  are  inseparably 
tied  together.  Great  credit  should  go 
to  the  Farmer’s  Wife,  a  farm  publica¬ 
tion  for  women,  published  by  the  Webb 
Publishing  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  for  recognizing  the  fact  Master- 
Homemakers  deserve  just  as  much  re¬ 
cognition  as  Master  Farmers.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  Farmer’s  Wife  has 
named,  with  suitable  ceremony,  Mas¬ 
ter  Homemakers  in  several  states. 

Nominations  are  made  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  for  Master  Farmers. 
They  may  be  made  by  either  men  or 


women  but  we  hope  you  will  not  make 
them  until  after  you  have  given  ser¬ 
ious  thought  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  your  nominee.  Remember  that  New 
York  is  a  large  state  and  that  in  choos¬ 
ing  six  or  eight  Master  Homemakers 
from  the  State  the  standards  are  neces¬ 
sarily  very  high. 

Qualifications  for  Master 
Homemakers 

Briefly,  our  standards  for  a  Master 
Homemaker  correspond  with  those  for 
Master  Farmers.  For  example,  first, 


the  woman  must  be  a  very  high  grade 
housekeeper,  that  is,  the  material 
things  of  her  home  must  be  right.  What 
kind  of  a  cook  is  she?  How  about  the 
decorations  of  her  home — arrange¬ 
ments  and  best  use  of  furniture,  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.?  Do  you  get  the  idea?  We 
repeat  she  must  be  a  model  housekeep¬ 
er. 

But  that  is  only  one  qualification. 
What  is  a  house  that  lacks  the  spirit 
of  the  home?  What  good  is  a  beauti¬ 
fully  arranged  room  if  it  is  seldom 
used?  What  are  the  children  and  hus¬ 
band  thinking  of  that  home,  or  rather, 
how  do  they  think  of  it,  as  a  home  or 
a  place  to  eat  and  sleep?  What  about 
books,  a  few  good  pictures,  music?  In 
other  words  what  is  the  spirit  of  the 
home  ? 

All  right,  your  lady  might  measure 
up  well  as  a  housekeeper  and  as  a 
homekeeper,  but  she  must  still  get 
over  a  third  hurdle.  Has  she,  like  the 
Master  Farmer  nominee,  had  time  with 
her  housekeeping  and  her  homekeeping 
to  take  some  part  in  the  community 
life?  Has  she  been  her  sister’s  keeper? 
She  will  be  judged  by  the  part  she  has 
taken  in  the  church,  in  the  schools,  in 
organization,  and  in  any  worthy  com¬ 
munity  enterprise.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  she  has  to  be  an  of¬ 
ficer  or  a  great  leader, in  fact,  what  is 
wanted  is  properly  balanced  activities. 
We  think  you  know  exactly  what  is 
meant. 

If  your  nominee  has  all  of  these 
qualifications,  send  in  her  name.  After 
the  nominations  are  received,  each 
woman  will  be  sent  a  questionnaire 
which  she  will  fill  out  in  great  detail 
answering  questions  covering  the  dif¬ 


ferent  qualifications  which  we  have 
suggested  above. 

All  Information  Confidential 

Let  us  repeat  so  that  there  will  be 
no  doubt  about  it  that  in  all  of  this 
“Master”  work  the  name  of  the  person 
making  the  nomination  and  all  of  the 
information  furnished  in  the  question¬ 
naire  are  kept  strictly  confidential. 
This  gives  you  freedom  to  make  any 
nomination  you  want  to,  knowing  that 
your  name  will  never  be  known,  unless 
you  tell  of  it  yourself,  and  it  gives  the 
nominees  freedom  to  give  confidential 
information  knowing  that  we  never 
yet  have  violated  such  confidence. 

When  the  questionnaires  are  received 
many  will  be  eliminated  and  a  few 
selected  who  probably  will  receive  a 
personal  visit  by  a  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Judges.  These  judges,  by 
the  way,  will  be  several  of  the  leading 
women  of  the  State  interested  in  rural 
and  farm  life. 

If  you  want  any  more  information 
before  making  your  nomination,  feel 
free  to  write  American  Agriculturist. 

How  Farm  Boys  and  Girls 
Are  Honored 

Not  only  do  we  intend  this  year  to 
honor  outstanding  achievement  by  both 
men  and  women  but  we  are  going  still 
a  step  further  to  bring  recognition  to 
farm  boys  and  girls  who  have  made 
good.  Why  not?  To  be  sure,  the  farm 
boy  and  girl  have  not  lived  long  enough 
nor  had  opportunity  to  be  “masters”, 
but  all  of  them  have  had  a  chance  to 
show  the  stuff  they  are  made  of  and 
to  show  something  about  what  they 
are  going  to  do  in  the  world  in  the 
future.  Certainly  many  boys  and  girls 
have  achievements  to  their  credit  of 
which  their  elders  may  well  be  proud. 

So  this  year  we  are  going  to  choose 
five  farm  boys  and  one  farm  girl  to  be 
selected  from  three  large  groups  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to'  receive  the 
“Farm  Youth  Achievement  Award” 
presented  by  American  Agriculturist 
for  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  farm  and  rural 
community. 

Two  will  be  chosen  from  each  of  the 
three  farm  organizations  working  with 
the  young  farm  people;  that  is,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  4-H  Clubs  and  the 
Young  Farmers’  Clubs,  _  composed  of 
members  from  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  high  schools.  The  method  of 
choosing  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
different  organizations  but  many  of  the 
fundamental  qualifications  will  be  the 
same. 

Qualifications  for  Boys  and  Girls 

What  are  the  measurements  that  we 
are  going  to  apply  to  select  these 
young  people  for  this  award  ?  First, 
what  part  has  the  boy  and  girl  taken 
in  the  work  and  the  life  of  the  home 
and  the  farm  ?  How  much  of  a  partner 
has  the  boy  been  with  his  father  in  the 
farm  work?  How  willing  has  he  been 
to  assume  his  share  and  his  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  work  that  makes  the 
wheels  of  the  farm  go  around?  What 
part  has  he  had  in  actual  projects 
which  he  has  conducted  for  himself, 
like  growing  his  own  crops  or  his  own 
animals?  Then  what  part  has  the  boy 
or  girl  had  in  the  home?  How  much 
of  a  partner  has  he  or  she  been  with 
mother,  not  only  in  the  actual  work 
but,  in  so  living  that  the  home  is 
the  best  place  in  all  the  world  in  which 
to  live  and  work  ? 

Secondly,  how  does  the  boy  or  girl 
measure  up  in  school?  What  has  the 
school  record  been?  This  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  chiefly  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  school  itself  and  the  teacher. 

Then,  third,  what  kinds  of  boys  or 
girls  are  these  that  we  are  measuring 
in  regard  to  the  life  in  the  community  ? 
How  much  of  a  leader  have  they  been  ? 
How  much  initiative  have  they  shown 
as  expressed  in  organization  work,  in 
the  school  life,  in  the  church,  and  in  all 
those  things  in  the  community  that 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


Where  New  York  Master  Farmers  Live 


certain  county.  The  answer  is  that  the 

judges  merely  select  from  the  nominations  you  make.  If  there  are  no  Master 
Farmers  in  your  county  send  us  a  nomination.  The  following  are  those  named 
in  the  past  two  years. 

1.  Wesley  J.  Young;  2.  Thomas  McKeary ;  3.  Gilbert  Prole;  4.  Henry  S. 
Nichols;  S.  Harry  Wellman;  6.  Maurice  Burritt;  7.  1.  D.  Karr;  8.  Ed.  Heinaman ; 
9.  Fred  N.  Smith;  10.  James  Roe  Stevenson;  11.  Earl  B.  Clark;  12.  F.  S. 
Wright;  13.  James  O.  Fyffe;  14.  John  Fallon;  15.  Julius  Gordon;  16.  D.  H. 
Clements;  17.  Fred  DuBois;  18.  D.  V.  Farley;  19.  Henry  Talmage ;  20.  E.  E. 
Boisseau;  2l.  W.  J.  Young;  22.  Henry  Marquart ;  23.  J.  L.  Salisbury,  24.  Minor 
C.  Brokaw;  25.  Herbert  P.  King;  26.  Carl  Mott;  27.  H.  D.  Forward ;  28.  Thomas 
Fife;  29.  John  Child;  30.  Jess  Gibson;  31.  Arthur  Boice;  32.  W.  H.  Morris;  33. 
W.  D.  Robens;  34.  Morgan  Myers. 
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AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY  BELLEFONTE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
c Please  send  Spray  Handbook  to: 


Revised  and  brought  up- 
to-date,  this  book  tells 
when  and  how  to  spray 
and  dust.  Send  coupon 
for  your  copy. 

Get  more 
orchard  profits 
Jrom  spraying 


The  selection  of  lime  for 
spraying  mixtures  is  im¬ 
portant  for  best  results. 
Bell-Mine  Rotary  Kiln  Pul¬ 
verized  Lime  is  pure,  high- 
calcium  lime. 

Covers  well,  sticks  close  and 
will  not  clog  nozzles.  Packed 
fresh  in  air-tight  steel  barrels. 

Bell -Mine  Lime  keeps  per- 
feedy  and  indefinitely. 

Bell  Mine 

Rotary  Kiln 

PULVERIZED 

LIME 


This  new  SPRAY  BOOK 

FREE 


Name _ 

Address. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New.  York 


Imagine . .  .  sitting  on  top  of 

a  six-foot  ladder 


Looking  Up 


at  your  tomato  plants! 


The  Reverend  A.  C.  Hamby  of  Mebane, 
N.  C.,  writes:  “Last  year  I  purchased  .  . . 
GATOR-HIDE  MULCH  PAPER  and  used  it 
over  . .  .  tomatoes. 

*T  am  enclosing  photos.  The  stakes  are 
12  feet  high.  I  am  on  a  ladder  six  feet  high 
. . .  the  vines  have  doubled  back  from  the  top 
of  the  poles,  some  as  much  as  3  feet.  Many 
tomatoes  weighed  2  to  254  pounds.  I  sold 
for  2  cents  per  pound  above  market  price.” 

Try  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  yourself 
this  year.  Get  bigger  crops  with  less  work. 
EARLIER  crops,  too. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write 
direct.  $3.50  to  $7.00  per  roll.  In  Canada, 
slightly  higher. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

The  most  Astounding  Book  ever  written  on 
an  agricultural  subject — FREE 

—the  world’s  first  Mulch  Paper  Planting  Manual. 
Every  gardener  should  read  it.  Mail  coupon  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  F6 
100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in  the  37  states  east  of 
Colorado  and  in  Canada  east  of  Saskatchewan  under 
the  patents  of  Charles  F.  Eckart,  the  inventor  of  mulch 
paper,  which  are  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


Dr.  Hamby  and  hid  giant 
tomato  plant  grown  with 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper. 
“ Many  of  the  tomatoes ,** 
writesDr. Hamby, “weigh¬ 
ed  £  to  2%  pounds.’’ 


Gator-Hide 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch.  Paper  Division  _  „ 

Dept.  F6,  ,100  East  42nd  St.,New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  yonr  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper  and  the  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  Planting 
Manual”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply 
of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 


Mutch 


fQ^Paper 


My  dealer  is. 

My  name . 

My  address... 


Bee.  U.  S.  Pat.  OS. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1930 

Western  New  York  News 

Erie  County  Potato  Growers  Study  Markets 


POTATO  growers  in  Erie  County 
have  launched  a  longtime  program 
with  the  idea  of  increasing  their  profits 
from  this  crop.  One  interesting  fact 
that  has  been  brought  out  is  that  al¬ 
though  enough  potatoes  are  produced 
in  Erie  County  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  County,  yet  over  a  thousand  car¬ 
loads  of  potatoes  were  shipped  and  un¬ 
loaded  at  Buffalo  in  1928. 

Carl  Emerling,  of  Boston,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  county  potato  committee 
which  has  outlined  the  work  to  be  done, 
covering  better  seed,  better  spraying 
or  dusting,  better  handling  and  grad¬ 
ing  and  more  economical  production. 
Another  interesting  fact  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  is  that  practically  75  per  cent 
of  Erie  County  growers  either  take  po¬ 
tatoes  into  the  Buffalo  market  or  sell 
them  to  private  customers.  Apparently 
few  or  no  potatoes  are  shipped  out  of 
the  County  in  carlots. 

*  *  * 

Western  New  York  Counties 
Grow  More  Alfalfa 

For  the  past  several  years  farmers 
in  a  number  of  western  New  York 
counties  have,  through  their  Farm 
Bureaus,  been  putting  on  intensive  pro¬ 
grams  to  increase  alfalfa  acreage.  The 
counties  of  Cayuga,  Livingston,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Orleans,  Seneca,  Steuben,  Yates 
and  Schuyler,  have  completed  a  year 
of  this  program  which  consists  of  farm 
visits  by  county  agents,  the  testing  of 
soils  for  its  lime  content  where  re¬ 
quested,  the  holding  of  a  series  of 
winter  meetings  and  all  other  available 
sources  of  publicity,  to  arouse  interest 
and  give  information  about  raising  this 
crop. 

Other  western  New  York  counties 
have  finished  the  second  year  of  this 
work,  including  Genesee,  Ontario,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Allegany.  Chautauqua  and 
Chemung  Counties  started  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  1929,  but  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  a  full  year. 

*  *  * 

Some  Good  Dairy  Records 

The  monthly  report  of  dairy  improve¬ 
ment  associations  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  several  western  New  York 
herd  owners  show  records  of  which 
they  can  well  be  proud. 

In  Allegany  and  Steuben  Counties, 
J.  P.  Keefe,  with  a  nerd  of  14  cows 
made  an  average  milk  production  of 
1156  pounds  and  41.6  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  Eighteen  cows  belonging  to  I.  J. 
Caulkins  averaged  to  produce  1430 
pounds  of  milk  and  49.9  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat.  James  Young  owns  18  cows 
that  averaged  1439  pounds  of  milk  and 
46.8  pounds  of  butter  fat  and  Mr  C. 
Drake  secured  an  average  of  1266 
pounds  of  milk  and  42.2  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  with  his  herd  of  11  cows. 

In  Chautauqua  County  the  herd  of 
Gould  Brothers  made  a  record  of  1121 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  and  34.9  pounds 
of  butter  fat. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Davis  of  Livingston  Coun¬ 
ty,  with  a  herd  of  18  cows,  made  an 
average  of  1326  pounds  of  milk  and 
40.6  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

The  best  record  in  Wyoming  County 
was  made  by  the  herd  of  Frank  Bean 
which  for  the  month,  averaged  1320 
pounds  of  milk  and  48.8  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat.  The  neighboring  county  of 
Genesee  produced  a  record  of  1115 
pounds  of  milk  and  39.2  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  made  by  22  cows  belonging  to 
E.  H.  Waite  &  Sons. 

Cayuga  County  put  itself  on  the  map 
through  the  excellent  record  made  by 
five  cows  belonging  to  A.  T.  Personius 
that  averaged  to  produce  1662  pounds 
of  milk  and  55.4  pounds  of  fat. 

A  herd  of  20  cows  belonging  to  M. 
H.  Eisenhart  of  Monroe  County  pro¬ 
duced  1241  pounds  of  milk  and  40.8 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 

*  *  * 

Chicken  Thieves  Active  in 
Oswego  County 

Until  recently  Oswego  County  has 
been  quite  free  of  chicken  thieves,  but 
now  a  number  of  places  have  been 
raided.  On  the  Cuyler  Poultry  Farm 


they  took  twenty  purebred  white  wyan- 
dottes. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  small 
pox  cases  in  Fulton  and  the  Grange  has 
decided  to  discontinue  its  regular 
sessions.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
automobile  accidents  lately  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity. 

Prices  of  farm  products  are  rather 
low.  Eggs  are  bringing  20c  to  30c  a 
dozen;  poultry,  35c  a  pound;  pork,  15C 
a  pound;  milk  around  $2.50  a  hundred 
pounds.  It  has  been  a  good  year  for 
maple  syrup  which  is  sold  at  $2.25  a 
gallon.  Maple  sugar  is  35c  a  pound 
Hay  is  selling  for  $10  a  ton  at  the  bam 
and  stove  wood  $4.50  to  $5.00  a  cord. 
The  weather  has  been  very  changeable! 


Why  Western  New  York 
Grows  Beans 

“What  reasons  are  back  of  the  fact 
that  field,  beans  are  grown  to  such  a 
large  extent  in  western  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  and  very  little  are  grown  in  other 
sections  of  the  state?” 

THERE  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
one  of  which  is  considered  quite  im¬ 
portant,  is  the  fact  that  western  New 
York  has  relatively  little  rain  during 
the  harvesting  season  in  the  fall.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  the  area  where 
beans  are  extensively  grown  is  in  a 
natural  limestone  area  which  seems  to 
be  favorable  for  the  growth  of  beans. 
Perhaps  still  another  reason  is  that 
much  of  this  area  is  especially  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  cash  crops. 


Fertilizer  Prices  Reasonable 

PRODUCERS  are  often  inclined  to 
feel  that  fertilizer  prices  are  rather 
high.  In  this  respect  it  is  interesting 
to  get  accurate  figures  based  on  pre¬ 
war  prices  and  to  find  that  compared 
with  other  commodities  fertilizer  prices 
now  are  below  the  average  of  prices  for 
other  things. 

At  a  recent  Farmers’  Week  talk, 
Professor  Worthen  of  the  College,  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  is  a  probability  that 
fertilizer  prices  will  go  still  lower  in 
the  future.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  element  in  fertilizer  and  nitrogen 
costs  have  been  reduced  primarily  as 
a  result  of  expansion  in  the  taking  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  predict  just  what  will 
happen,  but  all  indications  are  that 
fertilizers  will  at  least  be  no  higher 
than  they  are  at  present. 


Better  Regional  Markets 

FROM  35  to  40  per  cent  of  all  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  sold  in  upstate 
New  York  cities  are  home  grown  and 
from  one-third  to  three-quarters  of 
these  products  sold  by  grocers  are  pur¬ 
chased  on  public  markets.  These  facts 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  so-called  region¬ 
al  upstate  markets.  t 

It  has  been  found  that  most  farmers’ 
markets  were  organized  on  the  theory 
that  they  were  to  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer.  In  many  of  these  markets 
no  provision  is  made  for  grocerymen  or 
hucksters  to  come  to  the  market,  park 
their  trucks,  buy  the  produce  and  load 
it  on  the  trucks.  It  is  either  necessary 
for  them  to  park  a  block  or  two  away 
from  the  market  or  to  go  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  let  their  trucks  stand  on  space 
that  should  be  reserved  for  a  driveway. 

It  has  been  found  that  it  costs  about 
the  same  in  time  and  labor  for  a  grow¬ 
er  to  prepare  produce  for  the  public 
market  as  it  does  to  prepare  it  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  a  distant  market.  However, 
the  cost  of  containers  for  sale  on  loca 
markets  is  largely  eliminated  whic 
makes  it  profitable  for  growers  to  true 
their  produce  a  considerable  distance 
and  still  allow  them  fair  pay  for  then 
time.  The  idea  back  of  the  movement 
for  improved  regional  markets  is  tha 
it  will  allow  producers  to  take  full  a  - 
vantage  of  improved  roads  to  get  tnei- 
produce  into  nearby  markets  and  se 
them  to  middlemen  quickly  and  e 
ficiently. 
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Many  tractors  like  this  one  with  the  double  •  cut  disc 
harrow  are  fueled  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus 
Ethyl  andlubricated  with  Socony  oils  and  greases  when 
they  are  tilling  land  in  New  York  and  New  England. 


Ko  Farm  is  Complete 

without  these  Socony  Products 


WE  had  the  farmer  particularly  in 
mind  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  products.  How  many  of  them 
are  serving  you? 

Mica  Axle  Grease  lubricates  axles 
on  wagons  and  farm  machinery.  Made 
of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground 
mica,  it  fills  up  the  pores  and  crevices 
in  the  axle  and  forms  a  smooth,  slip¬ 
pery  coating  that  reduces  friction. 

Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Fords  is  made  especially  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  motor  in  Model  A  Fords  and 
Fordson  tractors.  It  provides  a  smooth, 
efficient,  and  dependable  lubricant. 

Socony  Household  Oil  finds  a 
multitude  of  uses  on  the  farm  wher¬ 


ever  a  light  lubricant  is  required.  It  is 
useful  on  all  light  machinery,  and  will 
not  gum  or  become  rancid. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality 
burning  fuel  for  farm  lanterns  and  oil 
stoves. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
products  developed  by  Socony  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Other  Socony  products 
include:  Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  . 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  .  .  .  Standard 
Hand  Separator  Oil . .  .  Socony  Turex 
Oil  (for  Diesel  and  oil  engine)  .  .  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony 
Motor  Oil . . .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray 
Oil  .  . .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  EthyL 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


^jsserican  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1930 

Where  Plant  Food  Comes 
From 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

jjnows,  most  crops  require  more  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash  than  the 
soil' alone  is  able  to  supply.  Fertilizers 
are  scientifically  prepared  to  furnish 
each  crop  the  needed  quantities  of  these 
elements.  The  materials  used  to  furnish 
the  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash 
are  selected  by  the  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turer  on  the  basis  of  formulas  de¬ 
veloped  through  years  of  experience 
and  checked  by  constant  observation 
of  field  results. 

In  building  his  formulas,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  selects  plant-food  materials 
with  careful  regard  to  their  availabil¬ 
ity— that  is,  the  time  required  before 
they  are  “digestible”  by  the  plant.  It  is 
necessary  to  employ  scientific  accuracy 
in  selecting  materials  which  will  be¬ 
come  available  one  after  another,  at 
precisely  the  right  time  during  each 
stage  of  growth  from  planting  to  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  Principal  Plant-Food  Sources 

Materials  providing  nitrogen  are  us¬ 
ually  referred  to  as  nitrates  or  am- 
moniates.  According  to  the  source  from 
which  they  are  derived,  these  are  de¬ 
signated  as  organic,  mineral,  by-pro¬ 
duct  or  synthetic.  The  organic  ammoni- 
ates  are  obtained  from  packing-house 
or  rendering-plant  tankage,  from  fish 
or  fish-scrap ;  cottonseed,  castor  or  soy¬ 
bean  meal,  garbage-disposal  materials 
and  other  sources. 

Mineral  nitrogen  is  obtained  cheifly 
from  nitrate  of  soda.  By-product  am¬ 
monia  in  the  from  of  sulphate  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  coking  of  coal,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  steel-making,  gas  produc¬ 
tion  or  coke  manufacture.  Synthetic 
ammonia,  or  fixed  atmospheric  nitro¬ 
gen,  is  produced  by  the  electric-arc 
process,  the  cyanimide  process,  or  by 
one  of  various  other  synthetic  process¬ 
es. 

Phosphorus  is  deficient  in  most 
American  soils,  even  before  extensive 
cropping.  Phosphorus  is  obtained  chief¬ 
ly  from  phosphate  rock  of  which,  for¬ 
tunately,  the  United  States  has  the 
greatest  deposits  in  the  world,  the  most 
abundant  being  found  in  Florida,  with 
Tennessee  second  in  point  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  phosphate  rock  itself  becomes 
available  too  slowly  for  plant-feeding 
purposes.  Hence,  it  is  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  produce  superphosphate, 
(formerly  termed  acid  phosphate) 
which  contains  phosphorus  in  the  so¬ 
luble  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  Bones 
and  steel-furnace  slag  also  yield  some 
phosphorus. 

About  eighty  five  per  cent,  of  the 
potash  used  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  Germany  and  France.  This  coun¬ 
try  produces  the  other  fifteen  percent., 
principally  from  the  brines  of  Lake 
Searles  in  California  but  some  an  by¬ 
products  of  industrial  alcohol  manufac¬ 
ture,  cement  production  and  sugar  beet 
extraction. 

Each  Plant  Food  Has  a  Part 

It  is  important  to  note  the  part  play¬ 
ed  by  each  element  in  plant  feeding. 
Phosphoric  acid  stimulates  quick  root 
growth  and  promotes  early  maturity 
of  the  crop.  It  also  stimulates  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  plant’s 
fruit.  Nitrogen  produces  rapid  and  suc¬ 
culent  development  of  the  stalk  or  vine 
and  leaves.  It  increases  stooling  of 
grains  and  grasses  and  hastens  the 
blooming  period  of  such  crops  as  cot¬ 
ton.'  Potash  aids  in  the  formation  of 
starch,  makes  stronger,  more  rigid 
stems  and  stalks,  and  promotes  plant 
health  and  disease  resistance. 

While  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  the  three  principal  plant 
food  ingredients  which  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  for  profitable  crop 
production,  other  elements  such  as 
manganese,  sulphur,  iron,  boron  and 
magnesium  are  required  in  appreciable 
quantities  by  various  crops. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  fertilizer 
manufacture;  the  farmer  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  this  industry,  recognizing 
its  responsibilities  to  agriculture,  is  in 


step  with  the  rapid  march  of  science. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  just 
as  the  new  developments  in  automobile 
design  are  tested  out  for  months,  and 
even  years,  on  the  proving  ground,  be¬ 
fore  they  go  into  the  cars  you  buy,  so 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  it  is 
necessary  to  test  out  every  single  de¬ 
velopment  in  advance. 

The  Analysis  or  Grade 

Fertilizers  are  sold  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  analysis  or  grade,  expressed 
in  a  series  of  numerals,  such  as  5-8-7, 
3-9-3,  4-12-4,  etc.  These  figures  express 
plant  food  percentages.  Thus,  a  5-8-7 
fertilizer  means  5  per  cent,  ammonia, 
8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  7  per 
cent,  potash. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  buy  fer¬ 
tilizer  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis.  Selection  of  the  various 


sources  of  plant-food  is  a  science  in  it¬ 
self.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater 
the  care  used  in  determining  the  plant- 
food  sources  for  each  formula,  the 
greater  the  crop-producting  power  of 
the  fertilizer. 

In  addition,  chemical  analysis  has  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  fertilizer.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  an  acre  of  tillable 
land  seven  inches  deep  weighs  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  and  that  one  thousand 
pounds  of  fertilizer  applied  to  the  acre 
means  only  a  pound  of  fertilizer  to 
every  ton  of  soil,  or  less  than  a  gram 
of  actual  plant  food  to  each  pound  of 
soil.  For  this  small  quantity  of  plant 
food  to  be  thoroughly  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  fertilizer  must  be  dry  and 
drillable  as  wrell  as  soluble  and  avail¬ 
able.  None  of  these  factors  is  disclosed 
by  the  chemical  analysis  or  grade  of 


fertilizer;  and,  yet,  these  factors  very 
largely  determine  the  crop-producing 
power  of  a  fertilizer.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  for  every  farmer  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  crop-producing  power 
of  the  fertilizer  he  buys,  he  cannot 
safely  depend  on  chemical  analysis 
alone. 

The  fine  old  brand  names  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  fertilizer  manufacturers  represent 
too  big  an  investment,  both  in  money 
spent  for  research  and  in  sentiment — 
yes,  I  might  almost  say,  these  brands 
are  too  sacred — to  appear  on  a  single 
bag  of  fertilizer  that  the  manufacturer 
himself  would  not  use  if  he  were  a  far¬ 
mer,  as  indeed  many  of  us  have  been 
or  are. 
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This  field  will  produce 

Bigger  Potatoes 


;ara 


Niagara  Dusts  and  Dusters  Give  Certain  Protection 
And  Insure  A  Bumper,  Profit-paying  Crop 

Potato  dusting  is  no  longer  an  experiment !  Its  success  on  many  of  the  country’s 
leading  potato  farms  (those,  for  example,  in  Aroostook  County)  is  the  final  proof 
here  is  the  certain  method  of  crop  protection.  It  is  a  simple  way  to  safeguard 
crops,  too,  and  can  be  accomplished  quickly,  with  a  saving  of  hours  of  valuable 
time.  And  in  addition  to  eliminating  the  necessity  of  water,  dusting  permits  the 
use  of  much  lighter  equipment. 

Eminent  potato  growers  have  abundant  praise  for  the  three  factors  in  effective  pest 
control:  Niagara  Copotex  (the  insecticide  that  kills  without  injuring  plants),  Nia¬ 
gara  Copodust  (the  disease  preventer  that’s  gentle  to  the  foliage),  and  Niag; 
Dri-Fog  Dusters  .  .  .  Niagara 
Dusters  are  built  after  improved 
designs,  are  light  weight  and  give 
thorough,  economical  distribution 
of  dust.  Specially  arranged  nozzles 
insure  complete  coverage  of  foliage. 

Are  you  interested  in  bigger  crops 
of  better  potatoes?  Write  for 
complete  information. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

202  Elizabeth  Street  ^agara^  Middleport,  New  York 
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WHEN  BUYING  DIP 

buy 

EMULSION 

AND 

STRENGTH 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfec¬ 
tant  makes  a  perfect  milk- 
white  emulsion.  No  streaks, 
settlings,  or  raw,  undiluted 
oil  on  top.  The  germ  and 
insect  destroying  power  is 
evenly  distributed — no  waste. 

DR. HESS  DIP 
^DISINFECTANT 

5  times  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid 

It  has  a  carbolic  acid  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  5.  That  denotes  its 
superior  strength. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant  kills  hog  lice,  sheep 
ticks  and  other  animal  para¬ 
sites — combats  disease  germs. 

Use  it  in  pens  and  stables 
and  about  the  home — wher¬ 
ever  there  is  filth,  foul  odors 
and  disease  germs. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
ASHLAND  /  OHIO 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant  them  for  more  profit.  Use  our  big, 
healthy  true-to-name,  fresh  dug  plants. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


MASTODON.  E.B. 

PREMIER,  (per)  . 

CHESAPEAKE  (per) 

BIG  JOE  (per)  . 

SEN.  DUNLAP  (per) 

COOPER  (per)  . 

BIG  LATE  (imp)  . 

LUPTON  (per)  . 

WM.  BELT  (per)  ... 

GIBSON  (per)  . 

GANDY  (per) 


50 

$1.00 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 


100 

$1.70 

.85 

.95 

.85 

75 

.85 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 


1000 

8.50 

4.50 
5.00 
4.50 
3.75 
4.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


5000 

$40.50 

20.00 

23.75 

21.35 

17.85 

21.35 

19.00 

19.00 

19.00 

19.00 

19.00 


500  plants  at  the  1000  rate.  Order  direct  or  send  for 
big  Free  descriptive  Catalog. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  6,  SALISBURY,  MD. 
Plants  that  please 


Asparagus  Plants 


Full  of  vigor.  Best  kinds  for  home  and 
market.  25  Washington  2-year  strong 
Boots.  $1.00.  postpaid.  100  Roots  $3.00. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Garden  Roots. 
Perennials.  Trees,  Shrubs.  Plants,  etc. 
Fragaria  Nurseries,  Box  241, Pulaski, N.Y. 


If  YOU  want  an  EARLY  CROP } 

set  our  outdoor  grown  "Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants— 

Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flatdutch.  500.  $1.75;  1000,  $3.00  Pre¬ 
paid.  10,000,  $20.00  Expressed  collect.  Onion  plants 
same  price.  Good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  back 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Vegetable 

Plants 


Transplanted  Cabbage,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  and  Golden 
Acre  $8  per  1000.  Rerooted 
same  varieties  $4  per  1000. 
Seedlings  pf  all  varieties. 
Tomatoes,  Peppers  and  Celery  ready  now  $3  per  1000. 
Black  Beauty  Egg  Plants  seedlings  $5  per  1000.  Send  for 
list  of  all  plants.  PAU  L  F.  R0CH  ELLE,  Morristown, N.J. 
_ 


30  fvlaHinli  hulks  Isl  Several  varieties 

CHOICE  UiaaiOll  DU1DS  $1  L.R.Gillard.Elba.N.Y. 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand.  Bermuda  Onion  $1.00,  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards 
$1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &.  SONS.FAIRPORT.N.Y, 


lAlv./iV Si 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER 


Nitrogen  for  Strawberries 

I  have  a  piece  of  strawberries.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to 
put  on  the  berry  patch.  I  have  them  cov¬ 
ered  with  rye  straw.  Would  horse  manure 
be  good  and  if  not  what  kind  of  manure 
or  fertilizer  would  be  good  to  put  on  and 

when  would,  be  a  good  time  to  use  it? _ 

H.  M.,New  York. 

ONE  trouble  with  adding  manure  to 
your  strawberry  bed  this  spring  is 
that  you  are  liable  to  add  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  weed  seeds.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  know  how  fertile  the  soil 
was  when  the  berries  were  set,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  you  could  have  secur¬ 
ed  better  results  from  putting  the  land 
in  very  good  shape  before  the  plants 
were  set  out  rather  than  to  try  to  fer¬ 
tilize  it  at  the  present  time. 

If  you  add  anything  this  spring  we 
would  suggest  an  application  of  quick¬ 
ly  available  nitrogen  carrier  just  before 
the  crop  blossoms.  In  some  cases,  this 
appears  to  be  profitable  on  sandy  soils 
but  profits  from  heavy  soils  are  rather 
questionable.  If  too  much  nitrogen  is 
added  is  results  in  a  vigorous  growth 
of  stems  and  berries  which  are  likely 
to  be  soft  and  of  poor  quality. 


Propagating  Currants 

“What  is  the  usual  method,  for  propa¬ 
gating  currants?” 

ONE  method  used  is  to  make  cuttings 
from  the  plant  in  the  late  summer 
and  immediately  set  them  out  in  rows. 
The  cuttings  are  usually  made  about  six 
inches  long.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  bottom  cut  square  across, 
iust  below  the  bud  and  then  to  make  an 
upper  cut  at  least  one-half  Inch  above 
the  top  bud. 

Another  method  is  to  make  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  manner  already  mentioned 
and  then  tie  them  in  bundles  and  burv 
them  upside  down  in  the  soil  to  a  denth 
of  two  or  three  inches.  It  is  claimed 
that  putting  them  upside  down  causes 
a  callousing  of  the  cut  and  the  cuttings 
are  then  left  in  the  ground  for  the 
winter. 

Still  another  method  is  to  take  the 
cuttings  in  late  winter  and  store  them 
in  the  cellar  thoroughly  covered  with 
damp  sawdust.  They  are  then  set  out 
early  in  the  spring. 


“Heeling  In”  Strawberries 

“How  long  is  it  safe  to  keep  strawber¬ 
ry  plants  heeled  in  before  setting  them 
nut?” 

STRAWBERRY  plants  can  be  kept 
in  this  way  for  several  days  without 
eov  apparent  iniurv  if  the  bunches  ^re 
separated,  nlaced  in  a  spot  where  water 
does  not  collect  and  the  roots  are  firm¬ 
ly  covered  with  soil.  However,  this  is 
oniv  makeshift  and  the  plants  will  be 
better  off  set  out  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  if  possible. 


Growing  Gooseberries 

“What  is  the  usual  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  gooseberries?” 

Gooseberries  can  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  but  a  better  method  is 
known  as  “Mound  Layering”.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  building  a  mound  of  dirt  around 
the  plant  so  that  the  base  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  shoot  is  covered  with  dirt. 
Each  shoot  then  sends  out  roots  and 
the  next  spring  they  can  be  cut  off  and 
set  out  as  separate  plants.  This  is 
usually  done  early  in  July. 


Lime  for  Strawberries 

“Does  lime  on  strawberries  help  to  grow 
a  heavy  crop?” 

THE  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  add  lime  to 
strawberries.  Strawberries  seem  to 
grow  fairly  well  over  quite  a  range  of 
acidity  and  lime  does  not  improve  the 
crop  except  where  the  field  is  very  acid 
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fruit  trees 

GRAPE  VINES 
RERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
mnd  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

___ — _.,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  M-'Intmh 
Bed.  Northern  Spy.  Wealthy.  2  yrs.,  4  to  6  f*f 
25«  each.  $20.00  per  100.  !eet’ 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven  Tel 
John,  3  to  4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  314 
each;  $10.00  per  100.  ‘ 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each  $5.00  per  100 

2  years,  15c  each  $8.00  per  100 

BUTTERFLY  BUSH, 

’lU/Z  Strong  Plants.  25c  each. 

L  J  Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
1  Fea  Productive,  ripens  early,  brings  highest 
_„v  Pnce  on  market.  Originated  in  Canada. 
Our  plants  come  direct  from  origina- 
*'  tor’s  farm,  Prof.  ~ 

Horticulturist. 


St. 

I5C 


Reeves,  Canadian 


1  Maijy  other  items  at  special  prices.  A  dollar 
saved  is  a  dollar  made.  All  stock  offered  strictly 
first-class,  and  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to 
name.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog. 

“The  Home  ©I  Good 
Nori*rrr' 

Stock** 


CERTIFIED  FRUIT  TREES 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
Bay  Direct  —  Save  Agent’s 
Commissions 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  in 
Nature’s  colors 
We  guarantee  satisfaction 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

351  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Fruit  Trees 


Don’t  buy  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
trees  or  grapevines  until  you  receive 
our  FREE  catalog.  It  saves  you 
money,  High  quality  at  low 
prices  because  we  sell  direct  to 
you.  Our  true-to-name  stock  is 
budded  from  bearing  orchards. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today. 
THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO., 

Box  9001  Rockfall,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY 

v  PLANTS 

Send,  today  for  Allen’s 
Book  on  Strawberries — the 
best  money  crop.  Delicious 
—Healthful— Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co, 

170  East  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants:  Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston 
Wakefield.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch. 
Tomato  Plants:  Earhana,  Bonny  Best,  BalUmore.  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Potato  Plants.  Prices  all  above:  Postpaid, 
100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.75.  Collect:  $2.00  per 
1000.  Special  prices  large  lots.  Write  for  prices  on 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed.  Varieties 
Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  638,  ALBANY,  GA. 


25 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  ^  E  CENTS 

Blooming  Size.  All  Colors  Jm  fcP  In  Silver 
50  Bulblets  GIVEN  FREE  with  Each  Order 
Send  for  Catalog  of  Wonderful  Specials 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham.  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert,  etc.  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  last  free. 

BERT  BAKER.  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry 

Plants 


20  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde.N.Y. 


Strawberry  &  R a sp  berry  'j  fres^mg 

from  new  fields.  Write  for  cir.  F.G.Mangus.Mapleview.N.T 


Unvcar-wlieli  •  Good  clean  horseradish  seed  roots  for 

Horseradish .  sajg  jAy  GLUM,  Elmer,  New  Jersey 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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every 
grower 
needs  a 

unim 

A  2c  Stamp 
May  Sare 
You  Man' 
4  Dollar 


UnirRjR 

MOIM1I.  7 


The  UTffiTOR  Does  All  the  Work 

the  heavy  as  well  as  the  light 

Thousands  in  Use  After  10  Years  of  Service 
Complete  Information  Free  on  Request 


THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Dayton,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED 
SEED  POTATOES 

Hill  selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
practically  disease  free,  College  inspect¬ 
ed.  Rural  New  Yorkers  and  Heavy¬ 
weights.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today 

APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua, N.Y. 


FIELD  SEEDS 


CORN,  OATS,  PEAS,  BARLEY, 
CABBAGE,  BEANS,  POTATOES 

f  Pr< is'C’Q 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls, N.Y. 


Seeds  and  Plants 


CABBAGE  and  ONION  Plants, 

NOW  READY.  My  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head 
three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession.  Flat  Dutch, 
Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first  - 
class  hand  selected  plants,  parcclpost  paid.  500  for  $1.50; 
1.000  for  $2.75.  By  express.  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda 
Onion  plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prioes  on  large 
quantities.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


C.O.D.  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

and  Bermuda  Onion  plants.  Mailed  500-65c;  1,000-$1.00. 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Frost*  proof  Cabbage  &  Onion  plants. 

AD.  varieties.  Quick  shipments  by  mail  500 -05c ;  1,000-$1. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 


p  L'L  __  Tomato  and  onion  Plants  $1.00,  1000. 

LaDDage,CLARK  PLANT  CO.,  Thomasville.  Ga. 


PARR  AfF  Georgia  Collards.  Onion  Plants,  Ex 
DCVVjL.,  press  Collect  $1.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail.  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Pepper  Plants  Express  Collect  $2,  1000;  Prepaid  mail,  $3, 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton.Ga. 


COOK’S  Certified  SEED  POTATOES, 

Russet  Rurals.  We  pay  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville.N.Y. 


For  Ralp*  West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  Best  ensilage 
1  UI  Dale .  seerj  corn  grown.  Germination  90%  or 

better.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Pennsylvania 

RUSSET  POTATOES  of  high  quality, 
vci  U11CU  J.W. HOPKINS  &  SON,  Pittsford.N.Y, 


NO  CROWS  IN 

CORNFIELDS 

Before  you  plant,  treat  your  seed 
corn  with  LIBERTY  CROW  SCAT. 
Then  crows  and  rodents  won’t 
bother  it. 

These  pests  stay  away  from  fields 
planted  with  CROW  SCAT  treated 
seed. 

CROW  SCAT  is  harmless  and  easy 
to  apply,  it  won’t  clog  the  planter, 
won’t  hurt  the  seed.  Insures  maximum 
germination.  1 

You  take  no  chances  with  CROW 
SCAT — for  it  is  sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee.  It  must  keep  crows  away 
or  it  costs  you  nothing. 

%  pint  enough  for  1  bushel  seed  $1. 
1  pint  enough  for  2  bushels  $1.50. 
Order  today  but  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
pay  postman  on  arrival.  We  pay 

postage. 


Apothecaries  Hall  Co..  Dept.  AG-2 
Waterbury.  Conn. 

me . pint  (state  quantity)  CROW 

nV+T-  I’H  pay  postman  on  arrival.  You 
are  to  return  my  money  if  I’m  not  satisfied. 

Name  . .  . _ 


Address 


Will  Potato  Prices  Rise  or 
Fall?  ' 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
short  crop  seasons,  the  May  prices  also 
fall  so  low  in  the  springs  following 
bumper  potato  crops  that  the  average 
for  May  is  under  April’s. 

Carlot  shipments  for  the  month  of 
October  have  always  been  the  heaviest 
for  any  month  of  the  shipping  season 
since  carlot  records  have  been  taken. 
Many  growers  are  forced  to  sell  at  har¬ 
vest  time  to  meet  pressing  debts. 
Other  growers  either  have  no  storage 
or  not  enough. 

Every  grower  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self  what  is  the  most  profitable  time 
for  him  to  sell.  The  cost  of  grading 
and  hauling  to  market  from  the  field 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  doing 
the  same  work  in  the  slack  time  of  the 
winter  months  that  it  pays  much  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  storage.  Few  large 
growers  can  afford  to  take  a  chance 
on  losing  part  of  their  crop  by  field 
frost  through  the  extra  time  needed  to 
grade  and  market. 

Shrinkage  in  storage  may  be  a  heavy 
loss  under  certain  conditions.  Potatoes 
infected  with  blight  rot  or  fusarium  dry 
rot,  or  damaged  by  field  frost  are  often 
forced  on  the  market  by  growers  in  fall 
at  whatever  price  they  can  get.  Some 
storage  cellars  and  some  warehouses 
always  have  heavy  shrinkage  while 
others  have  but  little.  Recent  scientific 
investigations  have  shown  that  the 
shrinkage  is  very  small  for  sound  stock 
in  good  storages  that’are  handled  right. 
One  storage  may  start  potatoes  sprout¬ 
ing  in  February,  while  others  may  keep 
potatoes  perfectly  till  along  in  May. 

After  spring  work  starts  the  time  of 
men,  teams  and  tractors  is  again  at  a 
premium.  Growers  who  can  haul  by 
truck  without  having  to  stop  spring 
work  may  find  it  profitable  to  wait  for 
the  high  prices  of  April  or  May.  Other 
farmers  who  would  have  to  stop  their 
spring  work  to  market  potatoes  would 
be  using  good  judgment  to  sell  in 
winter. 

The  Rate  of  Consumption 

Including  Canadian  imports,  more 
carloads  of  potatoes  have  been  shipped 
to  date  than  in  any  previous  season 
excepting  in  1927-28.  It  is  well  known 
that  wholesalers  and  grocers  in  most 
cities  have  bought  only  for  immediate 
requirements,  or  as  some  would  express 
it,  from  hand  to  mouth.  City  stocks 
are  believed  to  be  very  light  compared 
with  normal.  This  indicates  that  con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes  up  to  March  has 
been  heavy.  We  would  rather  expect 
heavy  consumption  from  the  reported 
lack  of  employment  since  the  Wall 
Street  break  last  October.  Potatoes  are 
not  a  high  priced  food  and  we  would 
expect  their  consumption  to  hold  up 
better  in  hard  times  than  other  more 
expensive  foods. 

One  market  factor  is  hard  to  judge. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  movement  of 
potatoes  to  market  by  auto-truck  has 
steadily  increased  for  a  number  of 
years.  From  travel  in  a  number  of  po¬ 
tato  states  from  New  Hampshire 
through  to  Iowa  last  fall  and  winter 
I  found  indications  that  truck  move¬ 
ment  had  been  very  much  heavier  than 
in  1928.  Not  only  were  a  number  of  sec¬ 
tions  shipping  to  cities  over  100  miles 
away,  but  in  one  case  in  the  west  1 
heard  of  some  that  moved  300  miles. 

In  the  case  of  one  state,  Michigan, 
the  change  from  rail  to  trucking  had 
been  remarkable.  A  heavy  truck  move¬ 
ment  would  mean  that  much  more  po¬ 
tatoes  moved  to  market  and  were  con¬ 
sumed  than  in  preceding  seasons. 

Competition  from  the  Early  Crop 

Government  estimates  of  the  early 
crop  in  the  south  given  out  February 
17,  show  223,250  acres  this  year  against 
195,660  one  year  ago;  282,000  in  the 
spring  of  1928;  239,279  in  1927  and 
222,650  in  1926.  Compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  years,  this  acreage  is  larger  than 
in  1929  when  new  crop  prices  were  the 
highest  on  record  in  some  sections  and 
way  under  that  of  1928  when  so  many 
southern  growers  sold  for  starvation 
prices.  Compared  to  the  southern  crops 
that  competed  against  the  finish  of  the 
short  crops  of  1925  and  1926,  the  pres¬ 
ent  acreage  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 


DIBBLE’S 


northern  grown  Alfalfa, 

09.50/o  Pare  or  Bettor 

The  highest  grade  obtainable. 

Montana  Grimm. 

Idaho,  Utah  common  Alfalfa. 

Clover  Seed  at  lowest  prices  in  ten 
years.  Medium,  Mammoth,  Alsike. 
Sweet,  White  Dutch. 

D.  B.  Timothy  99.70%  pure  $3.75  a 
bushel. 

Seed  Oats  $1.00  a  bushel. 

Seed  Com  10  varieties,  average  germi¬ 
nation  above  90%  and  from  $2.00  to 

$2.75  per  bushel.  None  higher. 

BAGS  FREE  OF  COURSE. 

Verified  origin  on  all  Farm  Seeds  if  requested. 

Seed  Potatoes  officially  certified,  a 
dozen  kinds  in  any  quantity  from  barrels 
to  car  loads. 

“ EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM" 
Catalog  and  complete  Price  List  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


»  THE  OtPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 


A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  BOX  C  ,  ELMIRA.  N.  y* 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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miikocows 


FASTER 

CLEANER 


AT  ONE  TIME 


CHEAPER 

EASIER 


Don’t  Buy  Any  Milker 

Until  You  Find  Out 
About  the  New 

PAGE  Hi -Speed 
Visible  Milker 


For  fifteen  years  Page  engineers  have 
been  busy  constantly  improving  and 
perfecting  mechanical  milking — their 
inventive  genius  has  eliminated  pipe  lines, 
installation  cost,  harmful  constant  suc¬ 
tion,  troublesome  pulsators,  and  prohibi¬ 
tive  prices.  They  have  now  perfected 
for  the  dairy  an  amazingly  simple 
and  efficient,  visible,  high  speed 
milker  at  a  new  low  price.  This 
milker  is  valveless,  fully  portable 
and  practically  self -cleaning  — 

No  Other  Milker  Has 
These  6  Bis  Features 


1  Visible  Milk  Flow — you  see  the  full  volume 
of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cows  at  each 
stroke  of  the  pump  and  know  when  they  are 
milked  out.  No  guessing. 

2Hi-Speed  Milking  Device — milks  faster  with 
less  vacuum  and  is  easier  on  the  cows. 

3  Total  release  of  suction  at  each  stroke  of  the 
pump  with  a  push  back  of  fresh  air,  which 
ventilates  the  teats,  rests  the  udders  and 
permits  normal  blood  circulation.  The  Page 
does  not  use  constant  suction. 

4  Vacuum  is  instantly  Adjustable — to  suit  the 
cows.  Prevents  overstraining  easy  milkers. 

5  No  pipe  lines — No  installation  cost.  The 
Page  Milker  is  fully  portable.  Just  wheel  it 
into  your  bam  and  start  milking. 

6  Easiest  to  Clean  and  Sterilize — No  special 
cleaning  equipment  to  buy.  It  practically 
cleans  itself. 

User  Agents  Wanted 

No  canvassing — just  demonstrate  the  milker  on 
your  farm.  Write  for  details. 


Astounding  Rock-Bottom  Price 

HTa  Money  f  Q  Months  f 
il  O  Down  •  9  to  Pay  • 

Special  CONFIDENTIAL  OFFER  NOW  to 
dairymen  in  localities  where  we  have  no 
salesman  or  agent.  Write  at  once  for  com¬ 
plete  details  of  this  Special  Offer  and  our 
FREE  BOOK  ON  MILKING 

Send  Coupon  Today! 


BURTON-PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  388  [17] 

537  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  I  (without  cost  or  obligation) 
FREE  Book  on  Milking  and  details  of  your 
■  special  offer  WHICH  I  AGREE  TO  HOLD 
CONFI 


IDENTIAL- 


Name. 


Address. 


No.  Cows  Milked _ .State _ 


iiiiiiS 


(400)  10 
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Any  Dairy 

^  Feed  is  too  high-priced 

if  it  doesn’t  have  every  need¬ 
ed  element  for  maximum  milk 
production  and  body  maintenance. 
Beacon  Dairy  Ration  contains 
all  these  elements — put  there 
without  reference  to  cost.  In 
actual  net  results— more  milk 
per  cow  than  from  any  other 
system  of  feeding — Beacon  is  the 
cheapest  feed  a  dairyman  can 
use. 

Why  Is  Beacon  the 
Outstanding  Milk  Producer? 

Each  ingredient  has  a  special 
function.  It  is  palatable.  83.3% 
of  total  protein  is  digestible.  1547 
lbs.  digestible  nutrient  content  to 
the  ton. 

Quality,  source,  inspection, 
chemical  analysis,  manufactur¬ 
ing — every  point  safeguarded  to 


insure  uniform,  dependable  re¬ 
sults  at  the  milk  pail. 

It  is  possible  to  match  protein 
content  and  still  fill  up  with 
cheap  by-products,  mill  screen¬ 
ings,  etc.  and  sell  at  a  lower 
price.  Some  feeds  do  this.  Never 
Beacon ! 

Beacon  Dairy  Ration  has  1 1 
feed  product  ingredients  proper¬ 
ly  blended  besides  minerals,  etc. 
— but  not  one  ounce  of  cheap 
filler. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK 

” Profitable  Dairy  Management” 
gives  48  pages  of  excellent  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  and  full  data 
on  Beacon  Dairy  Feeds,  both  mo¬ 
lasses  and  dry  rations. 

Full  indexed,  illustrated, 
and  FREE  (to  feeders  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Del-Mar  - 
Va  peninsula  and 
New  England  only.) 


Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Box  A,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Build  up  a  good  herd — cows  that  are  consistent  producers 
of  milk  and  butter  fat — but  be  sure  to  give  that  herd  the 
feed  and  care  they  need  for  big  yields.  Comfortable  stabling, 
clean  quarters,  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  proper  ventilation 
will  contribute  wonderfully  to  your  dairy  profits.  Mitchell 
Equipment  provides  this — it  will  increase  your  income. 

ITCHEL 

e  1 1  e  r.b  i  I  t* 
arn  Eguipmenc 

Wisconsin’s  pioneer  line — backed  by  34  years  of  success 


Double  Folding  Sure  Stop  Stalls 

The  stall  that  beats  them  all  for  convenience  and 
service.  Patented  Folding  Sure  Stops  insure 
cows  going  where  they  belong  and  staying 
there.  Cows  eat.  drink,  lie  down  and  move 
about  with  ease.  One  lever  operates  entire 
row.  Adjustable  for  all  size  cows  and  calves. 
Built  of  high-grade  carbon  steel  tubing, 
with  partitions  set  in  oil  anchor  to  prevent 
rusting  and  greatly  increase  life  of  stall. 


Automatic 
Water  Bowl 

Built  with  only 
three  parts,  quick- 
\detachable,  non-air- 
ifsucking,  frostproof. 
'  Works  equally  well 
with  high  or  low 
pressure  system*. 


Gant  Litter  Carriers 

Sturdily  built  to  take  care 
of  heavy  loads  with  ease. 
Easily  raised  and  lowered. 
NeversKp  Brakes  hold  loads 
securely  on  icy.  slippery 
tracks.  Strong  carrier  box 
loads  or  dumps  at  either  end. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Get  the  benefit  of  our  experience.  Bara  Plans  . 
Free — send  sketch  of  interior.  Return  of  coupon  | 
brings  our  big  illustrated  catalog. 

J 
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MITCHELL  MFG.  CO. 

1930  Forest  Home  Ave., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  cf  your  Barn 
Equipment  Catalog. 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Cayuga  County  Dairyman 
~\  Boosts  Dairy  Improve- 
Work 

HAVE  been  breeding  and  culling  my 
herd  for  the  past  twelve  years  and  my 
present  herd  consists  of  only  high  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  All,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  are  descendants  of  Queen  Carlotta 
De  Kol,  number  311674,  with  an  official 
record  of  34,430.3  pounds  milk  contain¬ 
ing  1,012.42  pounds  fat  equivalent  to 
1,265.52  pounds  butter  in  365  days. 

This  year  my  milking  herd  will  con¬ 
sist  of  six  head,  three  full  aged  cows, 
one  three  year  old  and  two  two  year 
olds.  My  idea  in  dairying  is  to  keep  a 
few  cows  with  high  production  and  not 
so  many  of  the  boarder  type.  My  cows 
are  not  blessed  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  such  as  patent  stanchions 
and  water  buckets  but  are  turned  in 
the  barn  yard  twice  daily  for  water. 
They  are  fed  a  20  per  cent  dairy  ration 
with  an  average  of  1  pound  grain  to 
3V2  or  4  pounds  of  milk,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  cow,  ensilage  about 
1000  or  1200  pounds  per  cow  per  month, 
with  a  rather  poor  class  of  first  cutting 
mixed  hay,  consisting  of  clover,  alfalfa 
and  timothy. 

My  herd  average  for  the  last  year  in 
C.T.A.  work  was  14,125  pounds  milk 
and  491.5  pounds  butter  fat.  The  high 
cow  for  the  year  in  the  Cayuga  County 
Herd  Improvement  Association  was 
Wanza  Carlotta  DeKol,  number  825119 
with  a  production  of  15,044  pounds  milk 
and  595.4  pounds  fat  in  325  days  with 
a  net  value  of  $247.19  above  feed  cost 
and  labor.  In  my  estimation  the  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  are  of 
great  value  to  the  dairy  farmer.  With¬ 
out  them  we  would  be  unable  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  low  producers. — Adrian  T. 
Personius. 


Maaikenshof  Herd  to  be  Sold 

DUE  to  the  big  increase  in  real  estate 
values  near  Bedford  Hills,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  sell  the 
Maaikenshof  herd.  When  this  herd  was 
started  about  a  decade  ago  some  ex¬ 
cellent  records  were  made  hut  for  the 
past  five  years  no  advanced  registry 
work  has  been  carried  on  because  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  farm  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  certified  milk.  During  this  time, 
however,  many  private  records  have 
been  kept.  Several  of  the  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  herd  have  records  ranging 
from  15,000  to  over  22,000  pounds  a 
year,  some  of  which  were  made  on 
twice  a  day  milking  and  some  on  three 
times  a  day  milking. 

At  present  the  herd  numbers  about 
seventy-five  purebreds  and  forty-five 
grades.  Nearly  all  of  the  purebreds  are 
descended  from  the  famous  champion, 
Colantha  4th’ s  Johanna,  who  was  the 
first  and  one  of  the  very  few  cows  who 
have  ever  held  world’s  butter  records 
in  every  division  from  one  day  to  a 
year.  The  herd  recently  passed  a  clean 
TB  test  and  the  passing  of  the  herd 
affords  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
advantage  of  several  years  of  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  breeding  up  a  real  dairy 
herd. 


Special  Prizes  for  Holsteins 

THE  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  just  announced  a  list 
of  special  prizes  to  be  given  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  at  state  and  regional  fairs 
next  summer  and  fall. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Association  will 
give  cash  prizes  totalling  20  per  cent 
of  the  prizes  on  Holsteins  given  by  the 
fair  association,  while  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  cash  prizes  of  25  per 
cent  of  the  prizes  based  on  the  general 
classification  will  be  made. 

In  addition,  the  following  amounts 
will  be  given  for  prizes  for  Holstein 
calf  club  members : 

The  states  will  be  divided  into  groups 
as  follows : 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


iey  are  made  of  sound, 

=  close- joined,  tight-jointed  . 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 
.  structed  that  they  weather- 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

-  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  - 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats  - 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadflla,  N.  Y. 


H 


IS  BEST 
INVESTMENT.  . 


"IT  is  nearly  three  years  since  we 
1  started  using  the  Burrell  Milk¬ 
er.  Atthattime.weconsideredthe 
buying  of  this  milker  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  we  had  ever  made,  ex¬ 
cept  the  buying  of  our  farm.  And 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion.” 
— E.  C.  Larry,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
“It  Milks  the  Cotvs  Clean n 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorbine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  tbe  hair.  Yon  can  work 
the  horse  at  tbe  same  time.  $2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 

Write  for  borsebook  4-B  free. 

A  user  writes 'Had  one  horse 
with  swelling  on  both  hind  legs. 
One  bottle  Absorbine  cleaned  them 
off.  Horse  now  going  sound  and 
well.” 


ABSORBINE 

t  *  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF.  " 


■  W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass.J 


•kit 


STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tut 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-prooi 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  uie 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors.  , 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  gra 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Sena 
for  free  catalogs. 

Tbe  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B„  Frederick,  Md. 


400RE BROS 

>URPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


or  SoreTeats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  In  Cows  Teats 
old  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25cdoz.or5do  •» 
nrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  sen 
ltd  ing  you  a  package  by  mail,  i  ree-  _  — 

IOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  A  ALBANY,  N. 

Heaves,  Cough*,  Conditio"* 

or,  Worm*.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory 


American  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1930 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

Class  A — States  having  400  or  more 

Holstein  Calf  Club  Members.  $100 

Class  B — States  having  between  200 
and  400  Holstein  Calf  Club  Mem¬ 
bers  $  75 

Class  C — States  having  between  100 
and  200  Holstein  Calf  Club  Mem¬ 
bers  5  50 

Class  D — States  having  less  than  100 

Holstein  Calf  Club  Members  $  25 

The  conditions  governing  the  proposed 
assistance  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  state  Holstein-Friesian  associa¬ 
tions  or  forces  shall  give  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  money  at  the  State  fair  for 
boys  and  girls  Calf  Club  work. 

2.  Applications  for  prize  money  at  State 
fairs  can  be  made  any  time  up  to  March 
15,  1930,  and  such  application  may  be  bas¬ 
ed  upon  the  estimated  enrollment  of  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Calf  Club  Members.  By 
June  1,  1930,  this  estimate  must  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  a  statement  from  the  State  Leader 
of  boys  and  girls  clubs  giving  the  total 
number  of  club  members  enrolled  in  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Calf  Club  work  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  season.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
the  Holstein  Club  members  should  be 
forwarded  to  this  office  not  later  than 
August  1,  1930. 

3.  All  applications  shall  include  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  for  distribution  of  the  prize 
money,  approved  by  the  State  Leader  of 
boys  and  girls  clubs. 

Application  for  the  above  prize  money 
should  be  made  to  the  Extension  Service, 
Earl  J.  Cooper,  Director,  230  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Association  is  also  offering  two 
scholarships  to  be  used  for  post-graduate 
work  in  animal  husbandry.  One  will  be 
given  to  the  agricultural  college  student 
standing  highest  in  judging  Holsteins  at 
the  National  Dairy  Exposition  next  fall 
and  the  other  to  the  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  student  who  stands  highest  in  judg¬ 
ing  Holsteins  at  the  same  Exposition. 


Massachusetts  Heifer  Makes 
New  Ayrshire  Record 

CONVINCING  evidence  that  high  re¬ 
cord  animals  do  breed  on  has  been 
offered  by  Woronoake  Hollyhock,  a 
purebred  Ayrshire  heifer,  owned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Masonic  Homes  of 
Charlton,  Massachusetts,  that  has  just 
second  prize  at  both  the  1928  and  1929 
junior  four-year-old  division  of  the  Roll 
of  Honor,  of  15,120  pounds  of  milk  and 
654.57  pounds  of  butterfat  in  305  days. 
This  productive  heifer  was  sired  by  a 
son  of  the  world’s  record  two-year-old 
heifer,  and  her  grandsire  was  a  son  of 
the  world’s  record  senior  four-year-old, 
while  her  dam  has  two  good  Herd  Test 
records  and  was  second  prize  aged 
cow  at  the  1928  and  1929  Eastern 
States  Exposition  and  grand  champion 
of  the  New  England  Fair  the  same 
year. 

Woronoake  Hollyhock  was  bred  by^ 
Horace  A.  Moses  in  his  Woronoake 
Heights  herd  at  Woronoco,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  She  was  sired  by  Penshurst  Jup¬ 
iter,  now  in  service  at  the  Wood  Ford 
herd  of  J.  W.  Alsop  at  Avon,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  recognized  •  as  one  of  the 
greatest  living  proven  sires  of  the 
breed.  Penshurst  Jupiter  is  a  son  of 
Penshurst  Nancy  Star,  whose  record 
of  17,533  pounds  of  milk  and  686 
pounds  of  butterfat  has  never  been  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  junior  two-year-old  hei¬ 
fer.  The  sire  of  Penshurst  Jupiter  was 
a  son  of  Bloomers  Queen,  whose  senior 
four-year-old  record  of  21,820  pounds 
of  milk  and  866  pounds  of  butterfat 
still  stands  as  the  highest  production 
for  any  Ayrshire  heifer  of  that  age. 

The  dam  of  Woronoake  Hollyhock  is 
the  well-known  Woronoake  Miss  Made¬ 
line,  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  Lippitt  Farm  herd  of  Robert  L. 
Knight  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
This  cow  has  been  a  remarkably  good 
producer  and  in  addition,  has  won 
second  prize  at  both  the  1928  .and  1929 
Eastern  States  Exposition. 


Two  bulletins  which  just  came  to  our 
desk  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
The  first  one  is  bulletin  226  Agricultur¬ 
al  Statistics  forNew  York  State.” 

The  second  is  bulletin  227,  “Statis¬ 
tics  Relative  to  the  Dairy  Industry  of 
New  York  State  1928”.  Our  readers 
who  are  interested  should  write  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  Albany,  New 
York  and  ask  for  copies  of  these  bul¬ 
letins.  1 
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8  Quarts  a  Minute  with  RAPID-FLO  DISKS 


Filter  Every  Can — Yet  Quit  Work  on  Time 


Plop,  plop,  drop -by -drop,  milk  goes  through  old- 
fashioned  filters,  delaying  everybody  ’way  past  quitting 
time  —  slower  than  ever  on  days  you  want  to  get  away 
earlier.  Waste  time,  waste  money.  Time  saved  is  money 
earned.  Old-fashioned  filtering  costs  money,  cuts  profits, 
because  it  takes  so  long. 

No  wonder  Rapid-Flo,  the  new-day  filter  disk,  has 
been  welcomed  by  dairymen  everywhere.  Rapid-Flo  has 
the  speed  of  a  milk  train  on  the  way  to  town.  Rapid-Flo 
gets  all  the  dirt  in  less  than  half  the  time.  This  advanced 
disk  established  an  average  period  of  less  than  five  min¬ 


utes  to  filter  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  during  extensive  tests 
under  actual  farm  conditions. 

Your  men  can  filter  every  can  of  milk  you  produce, 
with  no  more  standing  around  waiting  to  pour  another 
pail  in  the  strainer,  no  more  impatient  jamming  of 
the  strainer  on  the  can,  which  destroys  the  efficiency  of 
the  disk. 

Rapid-Flo  Disks  are  made  of  high-grade  hospital  cot¬ 
ton,  under  the  same  rigid  sanitary  conditions  as  the 
world-famous  Johnson  &  Johnson  surgical  dressings  and 
hospital  supplies.  Mail  coupon  below  for  Free  Samples. 


GET  THIS  FILTER  DISK  CABINET  FREE 

For  a  limited  time  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  this  attractive,  convenient,  steel 
disk  storage  cabinet  (retail  value  $2.50)  free  with  an  initial  purchase  of  600  Rapid-Flo 
Filter  Disks.  With  the  aid  of  this  cabinet  your  disks  are  kept  clean  and  dry  and  are 
within  instant  reach.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  Free  Samples  of  Rapid-Flo  Filter 
Disks  and  complete  information  of  the  Free  Sanitary  Disk  Cabinet. 


AA-3 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


Th  is  attractive  cabinet  hangs 
on  the  wall  in  the  milk 
house ,  up  out  of  the  way . 
Holds  300  disks.  Hinged 
drop-front  panel  makes  with¬ 
drawals  easy  when  supply 
is  half-used  up. 


Dairy  Filter  Products  Division, 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your  Free  Sample  Package  of  Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks  tad 
information  of  your  Free  Sanitary  Disk  Cabinet  Offer. 


Name  . 


Address . 


Check  size  of  disks  you  use: 


6"D 


6K"D 


7"D 


7K"  □ 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will,  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short. 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  "McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money”. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . . . $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old _ 1 . $5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old . . . $6.50 


All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock 
MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


SWINE 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 
6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 

These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
E.O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St..  Woburn. Mass.  Tel.0230 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks  old  (J1  P/\ 
Berkshire  and  Chester  6  to  7  weeks  old  *p^t.0u  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boara  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  *  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old - $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old.... $5.00 

Also  •  lew  Chester  barrows  S  take,  old,  $5. St  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St,  Woburn,  Max*.  Tel.  Wob.  1416. 


Who  Bids  First 

in  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

Fishkill  Piebe  Beauty 


Born  October  IS,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs .  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs .  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  TtMg 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived . 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Dntchland  C clan t ha 
Sir  Inka.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  of  16,967 
lbs .  milk  and  514  lbs .  fat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 


His  price 

Starts  at  ...  . 


*300. 


We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


(402)  12 


Large  Producing  Cows 

up  to  22,420  lb.  milk  in  a  year. 

Large  Record  Sires 

from  dams  up  to 
36.2  lb.  butter  in  a  week, 
1315.1  lb.  butter  in  a  year. 

Large  Record  Dams 

with  records  up  to 
35.6  lb.  butter  in  a  week, 
1001.7  lb.  butter  in  a  year. 

They  are  found  in  the 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

of  the 

MAAIKENSHOF  HERD 


45 

HIGH-CLASS  GRADES 

and  general  farm  sale 

APRIL  22,  1930. 


70 

PURE  -  BRED  HOLSTEINS 
APRIL  23,  1930 

Sale  starts  at  10:30  A.  M.  each  day 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  good  ones, 
a  daughter  of  a  36  and  1300-lb.  sire. 


MAAIKENSHOF  C0LANTHA  VALE  LASS 

(Cat.  No.  52) 

Her  sire  appears  in  the  herd 

9  times  as  sire, 

26  times  as  grandsire, 

24  times  as  great  grandsire. 

Majority  of  the  Herd  is  closely  related  to  her. 

T.  B.  TESTED— 60-DAY  RETEST 

Sale  is  at  the  farm, 

MAAIKENSHOF 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  T. 

M.  M.  Newell,  Owner.  R.  E.  Bupll,  Supt. 

Management  and  Publicity 

S.  T.  WOOD, 

307  Balsam  St.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  circular. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  In  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


r 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

^VVest  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  ^ 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 
If  it  Fails  ,  ' 


I  A  horse  with  heaves  can't  do  ( 
its  full  share  of  work.  Get  j 

rid  of  the  heaves  and  you _ J 

have  a  horse  worth  its  -v'jj  _ 

full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
...  _  FLEMING’S  NUMBER  6  POWDERS 

($1.00  per  package,  postpaid).  Also  sure-fire  tonic 
to  build  up  run-down  horses.  OUR  BIG  NEW  Veterinary  4 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 
Sent  for  10c  or  write  for  any  kind  of  Veterinary  Advice. 

I  FLEMING  BROS.  V-205 Stock  Yards, Chicago 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Strouts  New  Catalog 
1000  Farm  Bargains — Free 

$2500  Gets  farm,  $4100  income,  show-place  of  town, 
104  acres,  private  lake,  1000  sugar  maples,  fruit,  70 
acres  money-making  fields;  %  mile  village,  lovely  valley 
view,  2000  ft.  elevation ;  only  $9000  including  horses, 
7  cows,  equipment,  fodder;  $2500  needed.  Picture  ex¬ 
cellent  home  16  rooms  and  bath,  good  basement  barn 
and  lake  on  Pg  67.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 
S TROUT  AGENCY,  255-B  Fourth  An.,  N,  Y,  City. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1930 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

April  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Class 

Fluid  Milk  .... 

Dairymen’s 

League 

3-37 

Sheffield 

Producers 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream  .. 

IJO 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2M 

2B 

Cond.  Milk  .. 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

2-31 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

1.95 

1.75 

CREAMERY  SALTED 

Higher  than  extra _ 

Extra  (92  se.) _ 

84-91  score  _ 

Lower  Grades  _ _ 


; -  — riiHWIVOII  L/IICC5C.  DMCU  Ull  HCW  •  VH  » 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Goes  Higher 

Apr.  4,  Mar.  28,  Apr.  5, 
1930  1930  1929 

„  39(4-40  38  -3814  45% -46 

_  39  ■  3714-  45  - 

32 14 -38 '4  3114*37  43%-44% 

_.  31  -32  30  -31  43  -43% 

It  is  too  bad  we  could  not  include 
in  last  week’s  report  the  fact  that  on 
Saturday,  March  29,  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  went  to  40c  on  creamery  extras. 
Present  mechanical  conditions  at  the 
plant  make  it  necessary  at  the  present 
time  to  close  the  markets  early  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  Under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  we  are  able  to  wait  long  enough 
for  the  New  York  market  page  to  get 
Saturday’s  closing  prices.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  we  had  to  delay  the  good  news. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  had  led  some  operators  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
Certainly  there  is  no  shortage  of  but¬ 
ter  as  plenty  is  available.  However, 
buying  is  good  and  trade  is  moving 
along  briskly,  to  the  gratification  of 
the  men  whose  milk  check  is  based  on 
the  price  of  butter.  After  the  29th  the 
market  sagged  down  to  37 V2c.  That 
was  on  April  Fool’s  Day.  On  April  2nd 
the  market  began  to  come  back  and 
on  the  4th  it  closed  with  extras  at  39c, 
with  the  situation  firm  and  full  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  storage  situation  shows  much 
improvement.  On  March  28th  the  four 
leading  cities  reported  their  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  at  11,889,298  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  3,240,905  pounds  on  the 
same  day  a  year  ago.  During  the  last 
week  in  March,  from  the  21st  to  the 
28th,  cold  storage  holdings  in  the  four 
leading  cities  were  reduced  1,260,727 
pounds,  compared  with  a  reduction  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  last  year  of  281,- 
161  pounds  in  the  same  cities.  . 

Cheese  Market  Continues  Quiet 

Apr.  4.  Mar.  28,  Apr.  5, 
1930  1930  1930 

18  -I8'4  1 8 Vi-  23|4- 25 !4 


STATE  FLATS 
Fresh  Fancy  .... 
Fresh  Average 

Held  Fancy _ 

Held  Average  .. 


24  -26 
23  - 


24  -26 

23  - 


27!4  -29(4 


The  cheese  market  continues  quiet 
and  uneventful.  On  April  2  somebody 
played  a  delayed  April  fool  joke  on 
the  market  and  slipped  in  two  cars  of 
fresh  New  York  State  whole  milk  flats 
that  carried  the  market  down  to  18c. 
There  was  still  some  stock  held  at 
18 y2c  but  we  don’t  like  to  see  that 
inside  figure. 

March  closed  with  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  showing  a  surplus  over  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  a  year  ago.  On  March  27  the 
ten  cities  making  daily  reports  were 
credited  wth  12,708,000  pounds  of 
cheese  in  the  cold  storage  warehouses, 
whereas  on  the  same  day  last  year  the 
same  cities  reported  11,175,000  pounds 
on  hand.  From  March  20  to  March  27 
cold  storage  gained  195,000  pounds  in 
the  ten  cities,  whereas  a  year  ago  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  the  same  cities 
reduced  their  holdings  321,000  pounds. 

Egg  Prices  Hold  Firm 

Apr.  4,  Mar.  28,  Apr.  5, 


NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1930 

Hennery 

32 

-36 

31 

-35 

33 

-36 

Selected  Extras _ 

_  30 

-31 

30 

-30% 

31 

-32 

Average  Extras - 

_  28 

-29%  28 

-29% 

30 

-30% 

Extra  Firsts  .  . 

26%. 27% 

27%.  27% 

29 

-29% 

Firsts  . .  _. 

-26 

-27 

-27 

Undergrades  _ 

_ 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery 

_  30 

-33 

30 

-33 

31 

-33 

Gathered 

.  27 

-29 

27 

•29% 

28 

-30% 

stronger.  However,  there  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  stock  available  chiefly  in 
less  than  carlots,  and  it  is  said  that 
jobbers  report  their  ability  to  supply 
their  current  needs  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
high  priced  eggs  are  going  to  run  into 
trouble  if  they  are  shoved  any  higher, 
while  the  market  is  good  for  cheaper 
eggs.  We  advise  shippers  to  watch 
their  selections  very  closely,  right  after 
the  Easter  holidays.  The  better  classi¬ 
fications  are  going  to  weather  the 
storm  a  little  better. 

Cold  storage  holdings  continue  to 
pile  up.  In  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports  there  were  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  March  slightly  less  than  a  million 
cases  of  eggs,  or  about  ten  times  the 
quantity  that  was  on  hand  a  year  ago. 
That  is  something  to  think  about.  From 
March  2i  to  March  28  cold  storage 
holdings  increased  309,000  cases.  While 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago  the 
increase  was  76,000  cases.  Something 
more  to  think  about. 

Live  Fowls  Higher  This  Week 


Apr.  4, 

Mar.  28, 

Apr.  5, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored  _ _ 

30-33 

29-30 

-35 

26-27 

25-27 

-36 

CHICKENS. 

Colored  . . . 

24-34 

24-34 

40-55 

Leghorn  _ 

24-34 

24-34 

30-52 

BROILERS 

Colored  . , . . . 

Leghorn  . _ _ 

25-42 

33-42 

30-37 

36-39 

CAPONS  _ 

40-50 

35-45 

45-50 

OLD  ROOSTERS  _ 

-15 

-15 

TURKEYS  . 

30-42 

30-42 

40-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

-22 

-22 

-30 

GEESE  - 

-18 

-18 

20-22 

calves  arriving  in  New  York  which  have  not  been 
killed  and  dressed  in  a  plant  operated  under  Federal 
inspection,  and  so  stamped.  Inspections  by  state  or 
municipal  officers  will  not  be  recognized  hereafter  and 
all  calves  other  than  those  from  Federal  inspected 
plants  must  have  the  liver,  lungs,  heart  and  spleen  in 
and  naturally  attached  to  the  carcass. 

Calves  should  be  well  cleaned  before  and  after  killing 
Any  ealves  received  dirty  or  with  dirt  matted  in  the 
hair  will  mot  pass  the  inspection  of  the  health  De¬ 
partment  officers. 


Hothouse  Lambs:  The 
too  heavily  supplied  for 
Fancy  heavy  lambs  only 
top  price  $10.00,  which 
Market  closed  weak  with 
her  still  on  hand.  Each, 
10.00;  fair  to  good  $6.00-8. 
$4.00-5.00. 


market  was 
the  demand, 
obtained  the 
was  extreme, 
a  large  mini- 
fancy,  $9.00- 
.00;  imitations 


Live  Babbits:  The  supply  during  the 
week  was  moderate  to  liberal  with 
trading  slow  all  through.  Market 
closed  weak  although  unchanged  in 
prices.  By  the  crate,  18-25c  per  pound. 

Hides  and  Skins 

Calfskins,  green  trimmed,  New  York 
City,  No.  1,  17c  per  pound,  No.  2’s  15c 
per  pound;  weights  9-12%  pounds  No. 
1,  $1.90;  12-14  pounds  No.  1,  $2.00 
each;  14-18  pounds  No.  1,  $2.20  each; 
18  pounds  and  up  No.  1,  $3.10;  No.  2’s 
buttermilks  and  branded  proportionate¬ 
ly  less  on  foregoing  weights.  Deacon’s 
50c-$1.00  each. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


The  egg  market  holds  up.  Specula¬ 
tive  interest  appears  to  be  growng 


The  live  poultry  market  as  far  as 
fowls  are  concerned  is  a  lot  better  than 
it  was  a  week  ago,  in  fact,  some  fowls 
brought  a  large  premium  over  top 
quotations.  Broilers  have  not  shown  any 
improvement  as  far  as  quotations  are 
concerned,  but  they  are  meeting  a  good 
demand.  Unfortunately  a  comparative¬ 
ly  few  broilers  are  able  to  bring  better 
than  40c  for  Rocks  and  35c  for  Reds 
and  Leghorns. 

There  is  no  sense  in  sending  live 
poultry  to  the  market  unless  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  off  and  shows  some  class.  There 
is  plenty  of  ordinary  stock  available, 
at  which  critical  buyers  turn  up  their 
nose.  In  order  to  reach  this  high  class 
crowd  the  shipper  has  got  to  show  that 
he  is  taking  some  pains  with  his  birds. 

Old  Potato  Market  Better 

The  old  potato  market  shows  im¬ 
provement  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
deal  is  going  to  wind  up  better  than 
was  earlier  expected.  One  of  these 
rallies  just  before  the  patient  passes 
out.  There  is  a  moderately  active  de¬ 
mand  for  Maines  and  the  tone  is  firmer, 
due  principally  to  higher  country  costs. 
Sacked  goods  generally  bring  from  $4 
to  $4.50  with  some  as  high  as  $4.75 
per  150  pounds.  Long  Islands  generally 
cover  the  same  range.  Bulk  goods  from 
Maine  are  quoted  at  $4.75  to  $5.40  with 
Long  Islands  from  10c  to  25c  higher. 

Hay  Is  Scarce 

The  limited  receipts  have  sent  the 
hay  market  higher  in  spite  of  a  none 
too  active  demand.  Choice  hay  easily 
brings  $27,  with  No.  1  selling  at  $25 
to  $26.  Other  grades  ranging  downward 
to  as  low  as  $14  for  sample  hay. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

Cattle:  Steers  in  light  supply,  uneven, 
about  steady.  Good  1227  pound  Choice 
$12.85,  mediums  $12.60-12.75.  Cows  and 
Bulls  scarce,  steady  to  strong.  Common 
to  Medium  Cows  $6.50-8.25,  Low  Cut¬ 
ters  $3.25-6.00.  Common  to  Medium 
Bulls  $7.75-8.85. 

Vealers:  Vealers  very  scarce,  steady. 
Good  to  choice  $12.50-15.50,  Mediums 
$9.50-12.00,  Cull  and  common  $6.00- 
9.00. 

Hogs:  $10.00-11.25. 

Country  Dressed  Calves:  There  were 
liberal  receipts  all  the  week.  All  grades 
proved  hard  sellers,  and  lower  than  last 
week.  Market  closed  irregular  and  with 
a  number  of  heavies  and  tops  still  un¬ 
sold.  Per  pound:  Choice  16-18c;  fair  to 
good  13-16c;  common  9-llc;  small  to 
medium  9-13c;  lightweights  7-8c: 

NOTICE — The  Health  Department  of  New  York  City 
has  made  a  change  in  the  requirements  of  dressed 


FUTURES 

Apr.  4. 

Mar.  28, 

Apr.  5, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (May)  _ 

1.13% 

1.09% 

1.18 

Corn  (May) 

.86% 

.84% 

.90  Vi 

Oats  (May) 

.45 

.44'% 

.46% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ 

1.32% 

1.28% 

1.46 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  _ 

1.04 

1.01% 

1.08% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.57 

.56 

.57% 

FEEDS 

Mar.  29, 

Mar.  30. 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr'd  Oats  . . 

Sp’g  Bran  _ 

H'd  Bran  . . 

Standard  Mids  _ _ 

Soft  W.  Mids _ 

Flour  Mids _ 

Red  Dog 


Wh.  Hominy 

Yel.  Hominy  _ 

Corn  Meal _ 


Gluten  Feed _ 

Gluten  Meal  _ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

41%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal  . 
Beet  Pulp  . . 


<  a 


1930 

35.50 
30.00 
31.00 

28.50 

32.50 
30.00 

31.50 

33.50 
34.00 

34.50 
34.00 
44.00 
36.00 

40.50 

42.50 

48.50 

42.50 


1929 

33.00 

29.00 

31.00 

28.50 
36.00 

33.50 

36.50 
37.00 
37.00  . 
39.00 

45.50 

52.50 
41.00 

46.50 
49.00 

53.50 


The  above  quotations'  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  an 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  arc  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Map,le  Syrup 

Maple  syrup  market  steady.  United 
States  Commercial  Standard,  graded 
and  filtered  per  gallon,  No.  1,  $2.25- 
2.35;  No.  2,  $1.75-2.25;  No.  3,  $1.65- 
1.75.  (Farmers  run  equivalent  to  No.  3) 
Sugar  in  casks,  farmers  run  20-25c. 

Wool 

Wool  market  slow  and  lower.  New 
York  better  fleece  wool,  unwashed,  fine, 
per  pound  21-32c;  %  blood  25-32c;  % 
blood  27-33c;  %  blood  27-32c;  low 
quarter  blood  27-29c;  common  and 
braid  24-26c. 

Roots  and  Herbs 

Wild  Ginseng,  well  dried,  New  York 
and  Eastern  States,  per  pound  $15.00; 
Cultivated  Ginseng,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity  $3.00-10.00  per  pound  for  New  York 
and  Eastern  States.  Goldenseal:  Clean 
and  well  dried,  New  York  and  Eastern 
States  per  pound  $1.80;  Goldenseal: 
Leaves  and  stems  New  York  and  East¬ 
ern  States  25c  per  pound. 


Mass.  Grange  Claims 
Youngest  Deputy 

THE  Massachusetts  State  Grange 
claims  to  have  the  youngest  deputy 
in  the  United  States.  Lucius  D.  Sch- 
lusemeyer  of  Westwood,  who  is  barely 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  by  State  Master  Henry 
N.  Jenks.  Mr.  Schlusemeyer  joined 
Westwood  Grange  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  old  and  was  elected  to 
office  at  the  next  election  and  was  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  until  he  was  elected 
Master  of  the  Grange  in  1929.  During 
the  past  year  he  was  overseer  of  Nor¬ 
folk  Pomona  Grange  and  is  a  junior 
at  Boston  University. 


K>ur  baking 
is  bound  to  be 
better 

Millions  of  women 
find  sure  success  with 
Calumets  Double-Action 


"his  is  a  message  for  women  who  want 
perfection  in  their  baking  every  time. 
We  want  to  show  them  how  they  can 
make  such  wonderful  cakes  and  quick 
breads  that  their  families  will  boast  about 
them  to  neighbors.  We  want  to  tell  them 
why  Calumet  —  the  Double-Acting  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder — brings  such  remarkable  bak¬ 
ing  success. 

Calumet  acts  twice,  not  once.  The  first 
action  takes  place  in  the  mixing  bowl. 
This  starts  the  leavening.  Then,  when  you 
put  your  cake  into  the  oven,  a  new,  fresh 
rising  swells  through  your  batter,  lifts 
it  to  the  top  of  the  pan  and  holds  it  there 
until  the  oven  heat  has  done  its  work.  In 
this  way  Calumet’s  Double-Action  makes 
your  baking  rise  beautifully  and  come 
out  exactly  right,  time  after  time — even 
though  you  may  not  be  able  to  regulate 
your  oven  temperature  accurately. 

All  baking  powders  are  required  by  law 
to  be  made  of  pure,  wholesome  ingre¬ 
dients.  But  not  all  are  alike  in  their  action. 
Not  all  will  give  you  equally  fine  results 
in  your  baking.  Calumet  is  scientifically 
made  of  exactly  the  right  ingredients,  in 
exactly  the  right  proportions  to  produce 
perfect  leavening  action — Double- Action. 

Try  the  delightful  recipe  given  here. 
You  will  notice  how  little  Calumet  it  calls 
for.  The  usual  Calumet  proportion,  which 
should  be  followed  for  best  results,  is — 
only  one  level  teaspoon  of  Calumet  to  each 
cupof  sifted  flour — a  worthwhileeconomy. 


Tesf  Calumet  s  DoUBLE-AdlON 
this  way! 

Naturally ,  when  baking ,  you  can  t  see  how  Calumet' s  Double- 
Action  works  inside  the  dough  or  batter  to  make  it  rise.  But,  by 
making  this  simple  demonstration  with  only  baking  powder  and 
water  in  a  glass,  you  can  see  clearly  how  baking  powder  acts — and 
bow  Calumet  acts  twice  to  make  your  baking  better. 

Put  two  level  teaspoons  of  Calumet  into  a  glass,  add  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  water ,  stir  rapidly  five  times  and  remove  the  spoon. 
The  tiny,  fine  bubbles  will  rise  slowly,  half  filling  the  glass. 
This  is  Calumet’ s  first  action — the  action  that  takes  place  in  the 
mixing  bowl  when  you  add  liquid  to  your  dry  ingredients. 

After  the  mixture  has  entirely  stopped  rising,  stand  the  glass 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  the  stove.  In  a  moment,  a  second  rising 
ivill  start  and  continue  until  the  mixture  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
glass.  This  is  Calumet  s  second  action— the  action  that  takes 
place  in  the  heat  of  your  oven. 

Make  this  test  today.  See  Calumet' s  Double-Action  which 
protects  your  baking  from  failure. 


Red  pe  lor  Vanilla  Nui  I  ce  Box  Cookies 


4  cups  sifted  flour  1 

3  teaspoons  Calumet  2 

Baking  Powder  2 

l/f  teaspoon  salt  1 

1  cup  butter  or  other 
shortening  1 


cup  sifted  brown  sugar 
cups  granulated  sugar 
eggs,  well  beaten 
cup  nut  meats, 
chopped 

tablespoon  vanilla 


Sift  flour  once,  measure ,  add  baking  powder  and  salt,  and  sift 
again.  Cream  butter  thoroughly ,  add  sugars  gradually ,  and  cream 
well.  Add  eggs,  nuts,  and  vanilla.  Add  flour  gradually.  Shape 
into  rolls  Iff  inches  in  diameter.  Let  stand  in  ice  box  over  night 
or  until  hard  enough  to  slice.  Cut  into  thin  slices.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  f425°F.')  10  minutes.  Makes  6  dozen  cookies. 

(All  measurements  are  level) 


FREE 


NEW  CALUMET  BAKING  BOOK 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  new  Calumet  Baking 
Book  —  a  collection  of  splendid,  up-to-date 
recipes,  prepared  by  baking  experts. 


calumet’s 

DOUBLE 

ACTION 


MAKES 

BETTER 

BAKING 


The  Double-Acting 


1930,  G.  F.  Corp. 


Baking  Powder 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

C-S.F.F.4-30 

Marion  Jane  Parker,  c/o  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co.,  fine .) 
4100  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Book. 

Name _ _ _ — 

Street - - - - - 

City _ State - - 

Fill  in  completely — print  name  and  address 


TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL: 

For  their  correct  lubrication  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“C”,  “CW”,  Mobiigrease,  or  Engine  Oil,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  complete  Chart  available  at  all  dealers  . 


NOTE:  For  a  season’s  supply  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  55-gallon  or  30-gallon  drum 
with  convenient  faucet. 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 
YOUR  GUIDE 

TH  E  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  engine 
lubrication  of  prominent  passenger  cars,  motor 
trucks,  and  tractors  are  specified  below.  If  your  car  is 
not  listed  here,  see  the  complete  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 
Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temperatures 
from  32°  F.  (Freezing)  to  0°  F.  (zero)  prevail.  Below 
zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except  Ford,  Models 
T,  TT,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”). 


NAMES  OF 

PASSENGER  CARS 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 

AND  TRACTORS 

1929 

1928 

1927 

-i 

1926 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter  i 

13 

£ 

£ 

3' 

CO 

Winter  | 

Autocar,  T  (own 

&  Waukesha) H 

(Waukesha) 

BB 

A 

.... 

“  H  (own  engine) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

44  other  models .  .  . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Buick . 

BE 

Arc 

BBArc 

1313  Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac  . 

BB 

Arc 

BBiArc 

BB  Arc 

BB 

Arc. 

Chandler  Special  Six 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

1  A 

“  other  models 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

;Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler,  4-cyl . 

A 

iArc 

A 

fArc 

A 

Arc. 

“  Imperial  80 

&  Imperial.. 

BB 

Arc 

BBArc 

A 

!  A 

A 

A 

“  other  models 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

'  A 

A 

A 

Diamond  T . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A  Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

1.... 

A 

Essex . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

RRi  A 

“  UB-6.  T-6W, 

T-6B,F-6,A-6,3B-6, 

2B-6  T-8W,  WR-6, 

3C-6,  F-7 . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

“  other  models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  T  &  TT  .. 

F 

F 

E 

E 

Franklin . . 

BB'Arc 

BB  Arc 

BBi  BB 

BB 

BB 

G.  M.  C,  T-10, 

i 

T-l  1  T-19 

A 

A 

rr 

“  T20,  T30,  T40, 

... 

T42,  T50,  T60,  T80 

BB 

Arc 

BE 

Arc 

BBArc 

“  other  models 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B  '  A 

B 

A 

Garford . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Graham  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc 

A  Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hudson  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  other  models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

International  Special 

Delivery,  Wau- 

kesha  engine. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  33,  43,  54C, 

54DR,  63,  74C, 

74DR,  103 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  HSS4,  HSS4C, 

HS74,  HS74C, 

1 04 C  HS104C 

B 

A 

.... 

BB 

A 

BB 

A' 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Mack . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash  Advanced  Six 

&  Special  Six 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BBArc. 

A 

Arc 

other  models  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Overland  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Packard  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

“  other  models .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Pontiac.  .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Reo . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Republic,  IS,  I5W, 

25,  25W,  S25W,  30, 

30W,  35,  35 A,  35  B . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“25-6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

44  other  models .... 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A  ;Arc. 

A 

A 

“  21,  21X,  Buddy 

BB 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Studebaker  (Pass.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

White,  15,  i 5 B,  20, 

20A  . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

BB 

A 

.... 

“  other  models .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Willys-Knight,  4-cyl. 

44  “  6-cyl. 

BB 

Arc. 

BBiArc. 

BB 

Arc. 

13  Arc. 
BBiArc. 

TRACTORS 

B 

A 

“  44  other  models 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Case,  25-45.  L  .  . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

h 

A 

44  other  models  . 

BBl 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Caterpillar . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BBl 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

E-B  .  . 

1 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Hart  Parr. 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BBi 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

McCormick . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Oil  Pull  ... 

B  , 

A 

B 

A 

B 

.An. 

B 

A 

B 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Wallis . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

I  can  turn  over  half  again  as 
many  acres  on  a  gallon  of  this 

New  Mobiloil 

(and  the  farmer  who  says  so  lives  in  Missouri /) 


Down  in  Missouri  they  don’t  take  any¬ 
thing  on  faith.  We  knew  that  the  New 
Mobiloil  would  last  longer. . . .  save  power 
....  cut  fuel  costs  ....  and  reduce  re¬ 
pair  bills. 

But  it’s  only  natural  for  a  Missourian 
to  take  a  manufacturer’s  enthusiasm  with 
a  grain  of  salt. 

So  our  Missouri  friend*  made  some  oil 
tests  on  his  own.  His  experience  had 
shown  that  in  buying  oil  it’s  not  price  per 
gallon  that  counts,  but  what  it  costs  per 
acre  covered,  day  in  day  out,  season  after 
season.  He  had  a  good  idea  of  the  cost 
of  the  oil  he  had  been  using,  figured  on 
that  basis. 

A  30-gallon  drum  of  the  New  Mobiloil, 


♦Name  on  request 


and  five  months  of  close  check-up  on 
every  kind  of  tractor  work,  was  more  than 
enough.  Then  he  told  his  Mobiloil  dealer, 
"This  New  Mobiloil  may  cost  more  a  gal¬ 
lon,  but  that’s  not  what  interests  me.  I 
can  turn  over  half  again  as  many  acres 
on  a  gallon  of  it,  use  less  kerosene,  and  I 
haven’t  had  a  wrench  on  that  ’mud-hog’ 
since  I  began  using  it.” 

i  1  -f 

Refer  to  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at 
your  dealer’s  for  the  correct  grade  of  the 
New  Mobiloil  to  use  in  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor.  It  will  save  you  nickels  every 
working  day,  and  dollars  by  the  month. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high  quality  lubricants  for  all 
types  of  machinery 


the  New 


Mobiloil 


©  1930  by  Dodge  Brothers  Corporation 


AT  THE  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICE  Dp 


AND  UP  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


the  LOWEST  PRICE  at  which  a  Six  by  Dodge  Brothers  has  ever  been  sold. 

the  LOWEST  PRICE  at  which  Dodge  Brothers  have  ever  offered  a  closed  car. 

the  LOWEST  PRICE  at  which  a  Six  with  internal-expanding  4-wheel  hydraulic 
brakes  ever  has  been  offered. 

-the  LOWEST  PRICE  at  which  you  could  have  a  car  with  a  Mono-piece  (Steel) 
Body,  the  most  advanced  construction  known  to  the  industry. 


^  Mew 

SENSATIONAL  IN  VALUE- 

1095 

AND  UP  F.O.B.  FACTORY 

—  SENSATIONAL  VALUE  in  engineering  —  with  Down-Draft  carburetion;  both  air 
and  oil  cleaner;  5220.7  cubic  inch  piston  displacement;  4-wheel  hydraulic  brakes. 

-SENSATIONAL  VALUE  in  comfort  and  luxury-four  hydraulic  double-acting 
shock  absorbers;  low-swung,  silent,  safe  Mono-piece  (Steel)  Body;  pillow-type 
mohair  or  broadcloth  upholstery;  fully  adjustable  front  seat. 

—  SENSATIONAL  VALUE  in  its  typical  Dodge  Brothers  quality  and  dependability. 

IODGB  BROTHERS 


O) 

S)0M-(L0(M 


UPHOLDING  E-VE-RY  TRADITION  OF  DODG 


DEPENDABILITY 


X  Tests  have  shown  that  live  stock 
hauled  to  market  will  lose  less 
weight  in  a  smooth -rolling  truck. 
~  Balloon  tire  softness  helps  to 
keep  trucks  rolling  over  soft 
ground,  muddy  roads.  3  Be¬ 
cause  you  can  safely  travel  at 
higher  average  speed,  you 
can  make  more  trips  per 
day  —  or  make  single 
trips  to  town  and 
back  in  shorter 
time.  4  These 
new  tires 
lower  costs 
by  extra 
mileage. 


far  o  l 


Balloon  Tires  Goody, 


ears 


newest  development  /or±TW&& 


YOU  know  what  balloon  tires  have  done  for 
passenger  cars.  Here  they  are  now  for 
trucks  —  pioneered  by  Goodyear. 

Put  them  on  your  trucks  —  and  end  the  tire 
troubles  due  to  high  speed,  long  distance  operation. 

They’re  great  tires  for  farm  trucks,  at  a  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay.  Let  the  nearest  Goodyear 
Truck  Tire  Service  Station  Dealer  show  you 
how  easily  the  change-over  can  be  made  on 
your  present  truck.  Specify  them  on  new  trucks. 


©e&sfrtfrtrt  «*f  1 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

New  Law  Provides  Commission  to  Study  Water  Power  Development 


IT  appears  that  the  long  argument  in 
regard  to  public  or  private  owned 
development  of  New  York  State’s 
water  power  is  on  its  way  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement.  A  bill  which  has 
passed  both  houses  and  received  the 
Governor’s  signature,  gives  the  Gover¬ 
nor  the  power  to  appoint  five 
commissioners  to  study  and  re¬ 
port  plans  for  the  development 
and  sale  of  hydro-electric  power  to  be 
generated  at  water  power  sites  on  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River.  The  bill  starts 
off  as  follows: 

“The  natural  water  power  sites  in% 
upon  or  adjacent  to  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River,  owned  or  controlled  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  state  or  which  may  hereafter 


Webb-Rice  School  Bill 
Passed 

Governor  roosevelt  has 

signed  the  Webb-Rice  Rural 
School  Bill,  explained  on  Page  2 
of  this  issue.  This  new  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  education  statutes, 
which  is  now  a  law,  repeals  Ar¬ 
ticles  128  and  129  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law  and  changes  the  method 
by  which  rural  schools  may  be 
consolidated.  The  new  law  is  de¬ 
signed  to  safeguard  better  the 
rights  of  rural  people  when  a 
consolidation  is  proposed. 


be  recovered  by  them  or  come  within 
their  ownership  and  control,  shall  re¬ 
main  inalienable  to,  and  owenrship  and 
control  shall  remain  always  vested  in 
the  people  of  the  state.” 

An  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  work  of  the  commission 
and  provision  is  made  that  a  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  not  later  than  January 
15,  1931. 

The  law  provides  that  if  the  com¬ 
missioners  determine  that  development 
by  the  state  through  water  power 
authority  or  state  agency  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  that  the  commissioners  shall 
then  determine  whether  an  alternative 
plan  or  plans  for  the  development  and 
distribution  of  such  power  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  state 
and  if  so,  they  are  to  report  such  plans 
to  the  Governor  and  legislature. 

In  commenting  on  the  bill  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said: 

“The  power  of  public  opinion  once 
aroused  was  never  better  exemplified 
than  by  the  final  passage  of  the  so-cal¬ 
led  ‘Water  power  commission’  act 
which  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  signing.  It  is  a  milestone 
marking  the  end  of  a  twenty  year 
struggle  against  great  odds  for  it  takes 
the  first  step  towards  securing  cheaper 
electric  light  and  power.  But  like  all 
mile  stones  on  the  road  of  progress,  it 
is  a  mile  stone  only  and  not  a  terminal. 
Even  greater  vigilance  will  be  required 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  make  sure 
that  this  progress  is  not  haulted  by 
those  who  have  so  long  successfully 
blocked  all  attempts  to  give  back  to 
the  people  the  water  power  which  is 
theirs.  In  this  bill  we  have  started  a 
right  policy  and  a  right  outlook  to¬ 
wards  the  use  of  the  vast  electrical  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.” 


size  of  the  holdings.  The  headline  of  this 
story  reads:  “Good  wind-up  Is  Likely 
For  Old  Tuber  Deal”. 

In  this  connection,  the  recent  intentions 
to  plant  report  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  of  interest. 
The  report  says  that  potato  growers  are 
planning  to  increase  the  acreage  3.4  per 
cent.  The  estimated  production  based  on 
this  acreage  will  be  practically  the  same 
as  1927  production  when  December  1 
prices  averaged  96.5c  per  bushel  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.31  on  December  1,  1929. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  in 
wheat  prices  not  only  by  wheat  growers, 
but  also  by  users  of  dairy  and  poultry 
feeds.  On  April  1,  an  advance  was  noted 
at  Chicago  when  May  wheat  was  quoted 
at  1.11  %  and  July  1.10%.  It  is  believed 
that  this  increase  was  due  to  reports  that 
the  world’s  wheat  stocks  are  now  down 
to  396,130,000  bushels  or  about  8,000,000 
bushels  in  excess  of  a  year  ago,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  decreased  prices  have  resulted 
in  increased  consumption. 


Atwater  Kent  Foundation 
Continues  Contest 

FOR  several  years  the  Atwater  Kent 
Foundation  of  Philadelphia,  has  con¬ 
ducted  national  contests  each  year  to 
discover  talented  singers.  The  contest 
is  open  to  amateurs  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25.  There  will  first  be  local 
elimination  contests.  Winners  of  these 
competitions  will  then  participate  in 
state  contests  and  finally  in  the  nation¬ 
al  finals.  Prizes  are  as  follows: 

Winners  of  first  place  (one  boy  and 
one  girl),  $5,000  each  and  two  years’ 
tuition  in  an  American  conservatory, 
or  its  equivalent;  Winners  of  second 
place,  $3,000  each  and  one  year’s  tui¬ 
tion;  Winners  of  third  place,  $2,000 
each  and  one  year’s  tuition;  Winners 
Of  fourth  place,  $1,500  each  and  one 
year’s  tuition;  Winners  of  fifth  place, 
$1,000  each  and  one  year’s  tuition. 


Crop  Prospects 

PRODUCERS  who  have  taken  a  chance 
and  held  potatoes  for  higher  prices 
will  be  cheered  by  news  that  prices  for 
old  potatoes  are  showing  some  improve¬ 
ment.  There  has  been  a  rather  prevalent 
feeling  that  prices  would  not  improve  as 
the  season  advanced,  but  the  Produce 
News,  a  trade  paper,  now  reports  that 
advances  at  local  shipping  points  have 
moved  up  quite  generally  about  25c  a 
sack.  The  movement  of  potatoes  since 
March  1,  has  been  slightly  lighter  than 
a  year  ago,  the  difference  being  about 
five  or  six  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  there 
were  fewer  potatoes  left  on  March  1,  than 
there  were  a  year  ago,  the  movement  has 
been  fairly  liberal  in  proportion  to  the 


were  visited  on  March  27  by  the 
livestock  specialist  from  Cornell,  H.  E. 
Willman.  A  beekeepers  group  will  be 
organized  in  Greenport  and  Claverack. 
A  private  office  has  been  constructed 
for  Scout  Executive  R.  O.  Bixby  at 
scout  headquarters  in  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Forty-three  merit  badge  tests  have 
been  passed  by  Columbia  County 
scouts.  Chatham  Scout  Troop  has  16 
new  members.  There  is  to  be  a  scout 
leaders  training  course.  Potatoes  $2  a 
bushel;  eggs  26c;  butter  35c;  in  trade 
at  county  stores.— Mrs.  C.V.H. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Sullivan  County — Over  1000  people 
attended  the  first  baby  chick 
show  in  New  York  State  at 
Liberty  on  March  13.  Two  silver 
cups  were  awarded.  County 
Court  is  being  held  at  Monticello.  The 
sap  run  has  proven  only  fair  and  sells 
from  $2.  to  $3.  a  gallon.  There  are 
several  auctions  this  spring.  Cows 
brought  from  $60.  to  $115.  and  only 
grade  Jerseys  at  that.  Feed  has  taken 
a  small  drop.  Potatoes  sell  for  about 
$2.  a  bushel.  Many  complaints  are 
being  heard  in  some  towns  about  not 
forcing  dog  owners  to  pay  their  dog 
tax  while  others  like  to  use  the  town 
on  a  square  basis  and  pay  their  dog 
tax. — Mrs.  P.E.R. 

Saratoga  County— Spring  began  with 
very  cold  windy  weather.  Many  are 
drawing  up  wood,  getting  ready  for 
sawing  for  next  winter’s  fuel  supply. 
Incubators  are  running  and  some 
chickens  hatched.  The  granges  are  pre¬ 
senting  some  excellent  plays.  Snow  has 
been  gone  for  a  long  time.  Seed  cata¬ 
logues  much  in  evidence  and  hotbeds 
will  soon  be  started.  Not  many  early 
lambs  in  this  section.  Not  many  auc¬ 
tions  near  here.— Mrs.  L.W.P. 

Franklin  County — We  have  been  ex¬ 
periencing  some  real  cold  days.  The 
last  half  of  March  the  thermometer 
a  number  of  times  reached  almost  zero. 
A  few  have  tapped  their  sugar  orchards 
but  little  syrup  has  been  made.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  not  encouraging  at  present.  Not 
much  real  estate  is  changing  hands. 
There  seems  to  be  a  surplus  of  milk 
with  low  profits  to  producers.  Farmers 
are  hauling  home  their  fuel.  Farm  pro¬ 
duce  sells  for  these  prices:  hay  $14; 
potatoes  $1;  butter  40c;  eggs  25c.  Not 
so  many  auctions.  Dairy  cows  sell  for 
about  $100  each.— H.T.J. 

j  Columbia  County — March  weather 
with  high  winds  and  spring  weather 
with  balmy  days  have  been  the 
weather  variations  for  the  past  week. 
Leaders  in  4-H  work  met  March  28. 
The  calf  club  members  of  the  county 


Clinics  for  Foot  Sufferers 

FOR  several  months  considerable  in¬ 
terest  has  been  aroused  by  a  number 
of  clinics  conducted  at  various  points 
in  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers 
from  foot  troubles.  The  following  are 
the  dates  and  places  of  such  clinics 
for  the  remainder  of  April. 

Apr.  10,  Saranac  Lake,  High  School, 
9-3;  Apr.  11,  Lake  Placid,  High  School, 
9:30-3:30;  Apr.  14,  Delhi,  Town  Hall, 
9-4;  Apr.  15,  Ogdensburg,  P.  H.  Nurses 
Office,  9-3;  Apr.  15,  Nyack,  Red  Cross, 
9-12;  Apr.  15,  Suffern,  Good.  Sam. 
Hosp.,  1:30-4;  Apr.  21,  Corning,  Health 
Center,  10-4;  Apr.  22,  Yonkers,  Bd.  of 
Health,  9-12;  Apr.  22,  Hastings,  High 
School,  1:30-3:30;  Apr.  22,  Hoosick 
Falls,  Municipal  Bldg.,  2-4;  Apr.  22, 
Dunkirk,  City  Bldg.,  1-5;  Apr.  24,  Sau- 
gerties,  Municipal  Bldg.,  10-3;  Apr.  25, 
Fonda,  H.  S.  Bldg.,  9-12;  Apr.  25,  Ful- 
tonville,  H.  S.  Bldg.,  2-4;  Apr.  28,  Han¬ 
cock,  City  Bldg.,  10-4;  Apr.  29,  William, 
son,  9-12;  Apr.  29,  Clyde,  Town  Hall, 
1-4;  Apr.  29,  Oakfield,  Health  Center, 
1-5;  Apr.  29,  Riverhead,  School,  10:30- 
3:30. 


Help  the  Census  Man 

Should  you  be  unlucky  enough  to  have 
the  census  taker  call  right  in  the  middle 
of  an  especially  busy  forenoon,  there 
might  be  some  justification  of  your  not 
being  able  to  spare  the  time  to  answer 
all  his  questions.  It  is  hard  to  see  just 
how  an  individual  producer  will  get  any 
benefit  from  the  time  spent  with  him,  yet 
in  the  long  run  it  seems  certain  that  re¬ 
turns  will  come.  Years  ago  when  most 
of  the  products  produced  on  the  farm 
were  consumed  there  it  did  not  matter 
so  much  what  farmers  in  other  states 
were  doing.  Under  present  conditions 
where  we  are  competing  with  products 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  as  well  as 
innumerable  foreign  countries,  it  is  val¬ 
uable  to  know  just  what  is  going  on  in 
other  states. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry, 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

K-&-0 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Our  “Royal’ 

Modern  Bathroom 

includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with 
all  Fittings  &  5- Year 
Guaranteed  Materials. 

H/r  D  A  V  THE  FREIGHT 
W  E*  r  I  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


$52= 


CATTLE 


CANADIAN  COWS  Grade  Avrshires 

$110.00.  One  carload  Registered  Ayrshires  $140.00.  Two 
carloads  Grade  Holsteins  $115.00.  Two  carloads  Regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  $140.00.  These  cows  are  April  calvers. 
TB  Tested.  Young  and  hand  picked. 

MURDIE  A.  MCLENNAN,  Lancaster,  Ontario,  Canada 


Pure  bred  GUERNSEY  HEIFER 

CALVES  AND  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  BURDETTE,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale : 


Two  registered  Brown  Swis: 
heifers  age  nearly  two  years 
price  reasonable. 

KARL  L.  SIMKINS,  ELMER,  NEW  JERSEY.  R.D.  J 


for  bigge 

PROFITS 


PAGE  Fence  has  helped  thousands  of 
farmers  to  earn  mor  ^  per  acre.  Crops 
can  be  systematically  rotated  —  fields 
can  be  pastured — livestock  can  be  fat¬ 
tened  on  food  and  gxain  that  would 
ordinarily  be  wasted.  Long  life  makes 
PAGE  Fence  the  most  ec  onomical  fence 
obtainable.  It  costs  less  lecause  it  lasts 


longer.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  yo« 
the  style  you  need. 

PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

230  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

District  Offices: 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  SAN  FRANCISCO 

An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain  Company.  7*0. 
In  Canada :  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


PAGE 


America’s  First 
Wire  Fence  — 
since  1883 


FENCE 
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This  OATMEAL  Feed 

Gives  Baby  Chicks 
“A  Flying  Start”! 

From  their  very  first  meal ,  let  them  have  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  the  balanced  ration  with  the  oatmeal  base,  pre¬ 
pared  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  if  you  want  your  baby 
chicks  to  grow  rapidly  and  have  strong ,  healthy  bodies 

Abetter  start,  in  a  race  or  in  poultry  raising,  gives  an  advantage 
which  is  seldom  overcome.  Oatmeal — as  blended  in  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  —  provides  wonderful  nourishment  to  give 
your  baby  chicks  "a  flying  start.”  It  imparts  strength  and  vitality  when 
they  need  it  most,  and  promotes  a  rapid  growth  that  will  amaze  you. 

Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter’s  other  valuable  ingredients  minimize  coc- 
ddiosis,  anemia  and  other  ills  which  may  cause  high  mortality.  These 
"lifesavers”  include  molasses,  cod  liver  oil,  cod  liver  meal,  essential 
proteins  and  important  minerals— all  in  proper,  scientific  proportion 
— all  having  an  important  part  in  the  chick’s  diet — all  finely  ground 
and  thoroughly  mixed  so  that  every  mouthful  is  100%  effective. 

Baby  chicks  eat  eagerly  of  this  oatmeal  ration  which  builds  better 
blood,  strong,  capable  organs,  sound  flesh  and  broad,  deep  bodies 
which  denote  the  heavy  consistent  layer.  After  six  weeks  of  this 
splendid  growth-promoting  diet,  your  chicks  are  ready  for  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash.  Remember  that  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed 
should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  Starter. 

Your  Quaker  dealer  will  gladly  advise  you  on  your  poultry  feeding 
problems.  He  can  show  you  how  to  get  better  laying  pullets  and  finer 
meat  birds  for  less  labor  and  less  money  by  using  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Feeds.  You’ll  find  he’s  a  man  worth  knowing. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 

CHICK  STARTER 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


You  should  have  our  latest  booklet  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  baby 
Jr  rl  chicks.  This  new  and  authoritative  work  costs  j  ou  nothing.  J  ust  write  your  | 

and  -  j 

Address . . . - - - — - - -  j 

Mail  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  8  D,  14  W-  Jackson  Sl,  ChicagoJILj 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 
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Why  Are  Eggs  the  World’s 
Best  Food? 

By  James  E.  Rice 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New 

York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

# 

1 —  Eggs  are  liquid  meat  in  its  most  di¬ 
gestible  and  assimilable  form. 

2 —  Mother  Nature  always  reserves  her 
best  for  her  young!  Do  you  see  the 
point?  It  is  this;  that  eggs  and  milk 
are  produced  by  animals  for  repro¬ 
duction  or  the  support  of  their  off¬ 
spring.  Eggs  and  milk  therefore  are 
complete  and  not  simple  elemental 
products.  They  are  finished  foods. 

3 —  Eggs  are  really  medicine  as  well 
as  wholesome  food.They  are  rich  in 
easy  assimilable  food  nutrients,  po¬ 
tent  in  Vitamines  A,  B,  D,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  E.  They  are  “sealed  sun¬ 
shine”  and  especially  valuable  for 
people  living  largely  indoors  and 
children  confined  in  school. 

4 —  Eggs  are  delivered  in  “the  original 
package.”  They  are  pure  and  super- 
refined  food.  They  excel  in  iodine 
and  sulphur.  No  other  food  can  sat¬ 
isfactorily  replace  the  egg.  For 
greater  health  eat  more  eggs  along 
with  a  well  balanced  diet. 


Anconas  and  Andalusians 

“Could  you  please  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  Ancona  and  Blue  Andalu¬ 
sian  chickens.  Are  they  as  hardy  and  easy 
to  raise  as  white  leghorns.  Also,  do  they 
lay  white  eggs  and  are  they  considered 
good  winter  layers?  What  age  do  they 
generally  start  laying?  When  dressed  for 
market  do  they  have  a  yellow  skin? 
Which  is  considered  the  most  profitable 
fowl  for  both  eggs  and  meat  of  all  breeds 
of  chickens.  Would  it  be  profitable  in 
central  New  York  to  keep  Indian  runner 
ducks  for  winter  eggs?” — E.  M.G. ,  N.  Y. 

THE  Ancona  and  Andalusian  fowl, 
as  well  as  the  Leghorn,  are  known 
as  Mediterraneans  because  they  origi¬ 
nated  in  that  locality.  They  are  all  very 
much  alike  except  for  the  color  of 
their  plumage.  They  all  lay  white  eggs 
and  all  are  good  layers,  both  winter 
and  sqpamer  if  they  are  from  a  bred- 
for-production  family.  There  are  poor¬ 
laying  strains  in  all  three  varieties. 
They  start  laying  at  about  5  months 
if  well  grown.  They  have  yellow  skin 
when  dressed  for  market.  The  Anconas 
shanks  and  feet  often  have  large  black 
mottling,  and  the  shanks  of  the  Anda¬ 
lusian  are  bluish  black. 

The  question  “which  is  the  most 
profitable  fowl”  has  never  been  settled. 
For  both  eggs  and  meat  you  will  find 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  most  commonly  kept. 
White  Wyandottes  are  also  extensively 
raised. 

It  would  probably  be  profitable  to 
keep  Indian  Runner  Ducks  for  egg 
production.  It  is  not  being  done  to  any 
extent  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
market  for  the  eggs  at  all  times.— L. 
E.  Weaver. 


Keeping  the  Flock  Healthy 

Pullets  infested  with  round  worms 
may  be  treated  by  one  of  the  following 
methods:  2  pounds  of  tobacco  dust  (iy2 
per  cent  nicotine  guaranteed)  in  each 
100  pounds  of  mash.  This  treatment 
may  be  continued  for  30  days,  then  re¬ 
peated  after  a  month’s  intermission,  if 
necessary. 

As  a  quick  round-worm  treatment 
for  mature  stock,  use  nicotine-sulphate 
capsules.  One  capsule  should  be  given 
each  pullet  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts  toward  even¬ 
ing.  The  salts  are  fed  in  a  wet  mash 
at  the  rate  of  1  pound  for  every  100 
pullets.  Keep  the  birds  confined  and 
clean  the  dropping  boards  the  next 
morning. 

For  tape  worms  use  the  iodine  ver¬ 
micide  or  lye  treatments.  Mix  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  concentrated  lye  in  2 
quarts  of  wheat  and  oats  and  cover 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) ...  $4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

S.  C.  Reds  (Owen’s)  .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  (Park’s) .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  1 10 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred) .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 1 _  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . . .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  fre.e-range^Hlocks.  100% 
arrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  areek  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
stoves  and  houses.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75  A 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA! 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &.  Brown  Leghorns . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp .  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c:  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each.  $30  per  100.  Also  special  matins  blood  tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  libeBr0tVn.  y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . 

$5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _ 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

White  Wyandottes  . . . . 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  _ 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds..  . 

...  5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


;  ATHBNEON  CHICKS 


Outstanding  livability  and  egg  production 
as  result  of  11  years  development  with 
selected  purebred  stock.  Pedigreed  stock. 
Satisfied  customers  in  33  states  have  built  our 
business.  ORDER  NOW.  Chick  time  is  here.  A 
trial  order  will  convince  you.  Write  for  Free 
illustrated  catalog.  Baby  Chick  Journals  and  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modem  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg .  3.25  6.25  12  57.50  110 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas....  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . .  3.00  5.75  II  53.75  105 

Light  Mixed  Broilers _ _  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


From  finest  Production- 
Bred,  Blood-Tested,  Disease 
Free  stock  available. 

White  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Learn  about  our  Guarantee  to  Live 
Send  today  for  free  catalog. 

--  — _ &  PahIIw  Form  Rav  Rftntnnivillp.N.Y, 


'AKE  NOTICE  150,000  chicks  for 

* “  ,  ,7  April  &  May  Delivery 

0%  live  arrival  guaranteed  r 

C  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  loot 

ancred  &  Barron  Str . $3.50  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $  I 

irred  Rocks  &  Reds .  4.00  7.25  4.00  67.50  130 

lver  Led.  Wyandottes —  4.50  8.50  6.00  75.00 

Javy  Mixed  _ _ _  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

47  Mixed  ~.~.Z~ .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

It  chicks  are  hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range 
flocks.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

IE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  80,  Richfield,  PenM. 

IEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

incred  White  Leghorn*. - $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

irron  White  Leghorns . .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

,rred  Rocks  . - .  '2-00  57.50  1 10.00 

ght  Mixed  $8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  100. 
0%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular. 

IESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51,  McAIistcrviIIe,^. 

)OS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

rom  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  S®""!  "ft 

a0Dm0nroyo%07vePdehven  postpaid 

italogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Mich.  R-  2* 

ISKLINGSi^ 

*OY  PARDEE.  JSLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

sst  ’Sttts-eSUh  is 
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THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 


A.  C.  JONES’ 


BARRED  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Mine  of  Informatio  n—  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing;  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  contaminated  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire 
flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two- 
thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are  aware. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half  your 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember  that  in  every 
hatch  there  is  the -danger  of  some  in¬ 
fected  chicks — danger  of  diarrhea  in 
some  form  and  other  loose  bowel  and 
intestinal  troubles.  Don’t  let  a  few 
chicks  infect  your  entire  flock.  Give 
Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking  water 
for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  Remarkable  Success 
in  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  .and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
Company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” 
— Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconfield, 
Iowa. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  prove — as  thousands  have 
proven — that  it  will  reduce  your  losses 
and  double,  treble,  even  quadruple  your 
profits.  Send  50c  for  a  package  of 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the 
oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walko  Tablets  are  sold  by  leading 
druggists  and  poultry  supply  dealers. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept,  420, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  (2 
quarts).  This  mixture  should  be  boiled 
one  hour.  Feed  it  to  birds  that  have 
been  deprived  of  night  and  morning 
feedings.  Follow  with  Epsom  Salts  at 
night,  as  directed. 

Control  of  Coccidiosis 

When  a  serious  outbreak  of  coccidi¬ 
osis  occurs  in  a  flock,  kill  and  burn  all 
badly  affected  chickens.  Clean  and  dis¬ 
infect  the  houses  with  a  lye  solution 
or  a  three  per  cent  solution  of  cresol 
or  creolin.  Clean  houses  daily  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  if  the  epidemic  is  bad.  As 
soon  as  the  presence  of  the  disease  is 
determined  start  to  feed  the  following 
mash  and  continue  until  the  chicks  re¬ 
cover:  Dried  milk,  40  pounds;  wheat 
bran,  10  pounds;  yellow  corn  meal,  30 
pounds;  ground  oats,  20  pounds.  Grain 
should  be  fed  sparingly,  once  or  twice 
daily,  and  the  amount  restricted  to 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  weight 
of  mash  consumed.  The  grain  may  even 
be  cut  out  entirely.  The  chicks  must 
eat  large  amounts  of  mash  during  this 
period.  Feed  green  foods  freely. 

Prolapsus  or  Eversion  of  the 
Ovidust 

Diagnosis — A  mass  of  red  or  bloody 
tissue  projecting  from  the  vent. 

Treatment — Remove  the  bird  from 
the  flock  at  once  and  kill  for  food  if  it 
is  badly  torn  around  the  vent.  For  flock 
treatment,  feed  less  forcing  ration  and, 
if  birds  are  constipated,  give  Epsom 
Salts,  1  pound  to  100  hens.  Feed  green 
food,  cod  liver  oil,  oyster  shells,  salt, 
and  follow  all  recommended  feeding 
and  housing  practices.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  flock  and  re¬ 
move  individual  birds  that  are  practic¬ 
ing  cannibalism. 

Colds  and  Roup 

Diagnosis — Liquid  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  later  resulting  in  swelling  of 
the  eyes;  sneezing.  The  discharge  has 
a  peculiar  odor. 

Treatment — Colds  and  roup  are  us¬ 
ually  due  to  lowered  resistance  brought 
on  by  poor  ventilation,  over-crowding, 
dampness,  exposure  to  drafts,  improper 
or  insufficient  feeding,  internal  para¬ 
sites,  and  inherited  low  vitality.  Re¬ 
move  the  cause.  Give  a  dose  of  Epsom 
Salts.  Use  B-K,  Calcium  Hypochloride, 
or  some  other  disinfectant  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water. 

Canker 

Diagnosis — White  .patches  in  wind¬ 
pipe,  throat,  or  in  the  mouth. 

Treatment — Remove  from  windpipe 
with  wire  hair  pin.  Disease  very  often 
fatal.  When  canker  is  found  in  mouth 
and  throat,  remove  if  possible,  and 
paint  patches  with  iodine. 

A  New  Method  for  Vaccinating 
for  Chicken  Pox 

Recently  several  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  have  successfully  developed  a  new 
way  of  immunizing  birds  against  chick¬ 
en  pox  infection.  The  pullets  are  usual¬ 
ly  vaccinated  before  they  start  laying. 

A  serum  is  prepared  by  grinding  up 
scabs  from  infected  birds  and  mixing 
them  with  water.  The  birds  are  treat¬ 
ed  by  plucking  from  two  to  five  feath¬ 
ers  from  the  thigh  and  then  applying 
a  very  small  amount  of  serum  to  the 
open  feather  follicles  with  a  camel’s 
hair  brush.  The  treatment  produces 
a  temporary  mild'  infection  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  results  in  a  scab  formation 
at  the  point  of  inoculation.  After  two 
or  three  weeks  the  bird  recovers  and 
is  completely  immune  to  chicken  pox 
for  several  months.  Before  trying  to 
use  this  method  of  inoculation,  write 
the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  for  further  information. 

Disinfectant  for  the  Drinking 
Water 

A  calcium  hypochloride  solution 
makes  a  good  homemade  disinfectant 
for  the  drinking  water.  To  make  it, 
take  one  13  ounce  can  of  chloride  of 
lime,  V2  pound  of  fine  table  salt,  and  1 
gallon  of  hot  water.  Mix  and  dissolve; 
allow  lime  and  salt  to  settle  and  use 
only  the  clear  liquid.  Prepare  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  earthenware  or  glass  jars  and 
keep  it  protected  from  the  light.  Do 
not  hold  stock  solution  more  than  ten 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


Send  for  the  book 
“Poultry  Profits". 
Itisfilled  with  help- 
f  u  i  suggestions  and 
the  most  advanced 
k  nowl  edge  of 
breeding,  feeding 
and  housing  prob¬ 
lems.  We’ll  gladly 
send  you  a  copy 
for  the  asking. 


Schick  starter 

I  with  dried  butterm^U 


WHEN  you  consider  that  future  profits 
depend  on  the  growth  that  young  chicks 
make  from  the  time  they  leave  the  hover  until 
ready  to  lay,  you  can  ill  afford  to  take  chances 
with  uncertain  feeds.  For  feed  is  the  all-impor- 
tantfactor  in  growth — the  material  from  which 
bone  and  body  are  built. 

It  takes  only  about  eight  pounds  of  Gold 
Medal  Growing  Mash  per  bird  to  bring  chicks 
through  to  full  growth.  They  grow  faster, 
develop  greater  body  capacity,  and  begin 
laying  sooner  on  Gold  Medal  Growing  Mash, 
because  they  get  the  exact  nutrients  they  need 
for  bone  and  tissue  building. 

Faster  growth  means  more  eggs  in  the  pullet 
year;  and  greater  body  capacity  means  larger 
eggs,  more  of  them,  and  fewer  culls.  Gold 
Medal  Growling  Mash  gives  the  same  profit¬ 
able  results  consistently  wherever  it  is  used. 
"Farm-tested"  and  scientifically  blended,  it  is 
made  to  an  unchanging  standard  of  quality 
by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Gold  Medal 
Kitchen-tested"  Flour. 

WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Minneapolis  -  Kansas  City  •  Buffalo 


Copyr.  a.  M.  Inc.  1980 


BOLD  MEDAL  FEEDS 


"Jarm  Tested," 


nV 


U 1lot  n 


0id' 


WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY, — Dept.  P-41— MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of  booklet  "Farm  Poultry  Profits." 


Name -  Address. 

Town -  State _ 

My  Feed  Dealer  t*= 


(410)  20 
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Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  /ery  Special  Mating  consist  of  YTSARL1NG  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4*4  pounds,  and  up  to  G  pounds. 
They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 


Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  the  low  prices — 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed — you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad- 


vertisement.  References:  •Commercial  Bank.  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

50 

too 

500 

’  1000 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Aneonas  - - - 

. $7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

Barred  &  White  Rox;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas  ... 

.  8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

Wh_  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Buff  Minorcas  - - 

.  8.50 

16.00 

75.0P 

145.00 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas  - - - - 

.  9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed  $0  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  25e  each. 

C.  0.  D.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  "MARVEL”  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 
our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you’ll  be  glad  to  keep. 

Mth  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


(WEN 


BLOOD- 

TESTED 


CHICKS) 


nmvN  YOTTR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY — or  your  broilers  and  roasters  are  marketed,  the  few 
eiSa^ents  you  paid  f or  q u at i tv  ba by  chicks  will  be  made  up  several  times.  Saving  a  few  cents  on 
the  chicks  you  buy  In  the  Spring  and  losing  many  dollars  later  on,  is  poor  economy.  . 

Wene  Chfcks  whether  for  egg  production  or  flesh  will  pay  you  a  handsome  profit.  They  have 
been  profit  makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 


PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Select  Matings  .  .  . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  200  Egg  Matings 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg  Matings 

Wyan- Rock  Select  Matings . 

Bram-Rock  Super  Matings . 

White  Rock  Select  Matings . 

White  Wyandotte  Super  Matings  .  . 

Barred  Rock  Select  Matings . 

Barred  Rock  Super  Matings  .... 

R.I.  Reds  Select  Matings . 

R.  I.  Reds  Super  Matings . 


25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

$70.00 

$170.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

6.25 

12.00 

23.00 

88.00 

210. OC 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

50.00 

120.01 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

.  6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

6.50 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

200.00 

.  5.75 

11  00 

21.00 

82.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

.  5.75 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

13.00 

25.00 

98.00 

240.00 

Send  Check,  express  or  postal  order — Chicks  mailed  parcel  post  prepaid 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  D  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


mfcHED^sSLoSPiTISF^  CTORY'  CHICKS 


Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  Bf.  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Aneonas _ 

Bar.  Wh.  and  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orp.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas .  4.50 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan.  Bf.  Minorcas .  4.75 

Ex.  QuaL  W.  Wyd. ;  Reds;  Rocks;  Wyc.  &  l’ane.  W.  Leg.  W.  Min..  5.00 
Heavy  Mixed  50-$6;  100-$11.50;  500-$55;  1000-$105;  Light  Mixed  50-$5;  100-J9;  500-$42.50; 
1000-$85.  J.  Blk.  Giants  100-$20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Postpaid  except  to  Canada. 
We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by  experts 
for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Bank 
References.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$4.00 

$7.00 

$13 

$60 

$1  15 

..  4.50 

8.00 

,  15 

70 

135 

..  4.75 

8.50 

16 

75 

145 

..  5.00 

9.50 

18 

85 

(60 

Leghorns  Our  Specialty  s.  cfwwteELgegghor«. 

Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the 
following  prices: 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  &  STUDER’S  WHITE  LEGHI 

Wh.  Br.  Buff  Leghorns  .  6.50 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Barron  Leghorns  . — .  7.50 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas  . . . . 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $11.00  per  100 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARM.  Box  307-A,  N  EW  WASH  I NGTON.  0. 
Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer.  Prop.  Ref. :  Farmer's  State  Bank 


50 

100 

r,oo 

1000  , 

$8.00 

$15 

$72.59 

$140 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

1  10 

..  7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

..  8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

..  7.00 

13 

62.50 

120 

PaeMuj:  Chic  ks  COO 


Send  $1.00  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson.  Fishel.  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  Live  Arrival. 
Postpaid.  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas . — - -  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &.  S.L.  Wyan.  &  Buff  Orps _  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Barred  White,  Partridge  &.  Buff  Rocks . . . - .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  mixed  $11.00  per  100.  Assorted  10c.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our*  best  to  please  you. 

order  from  this  ad  or  send  Peerless  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  199,  Leipsic,  O. 


for  illustrated  literature. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghc 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  Reds  . . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

White  Rocks . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 
Monroe  Hatchery.  Box  A, 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

..$3.50  ! 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

..  3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

..  3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

..  4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

..  4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

..  3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

Richfield.  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns - $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . — 12.00  57.50  110 

light  Mix.  .$8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $10.00  per  1000. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  R.No.2,  McALISTERVILLE.PA. 

i Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

,S.  C.  Reds . -$3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Leghorns  _  3.00  5.50  10.00 

■  Heavy  Mixed  . .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Tight  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8-00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS' 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Famous  Tancred  Sriain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  From  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
egg  production.  May  Price  $10.00  per  100. 

Special  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lota . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
1930  catalog  FREE. 

COCOLA MLtS  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  CoeolamtB,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  proven  easy-to-raise  disease-proof  chick,  and  greatest 
layers  and  payers  on  the  American  Farms  today.  Order 
now  for  early  delivery.  25  50  100  500  1000 
Weeks  of  April  21-28 ....$4.75  $9.00  $16.00  $77.50  $i50.00 

May  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Terms  Cash  or  25%  with  order,  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


»00% 

Arrival  Guaranteed 

50 

100 

500 

R.  C. 

Buff  Leghorns . 

$5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

S.  C. 

Buff  and  Wh.  Leg. .... 

....  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

....  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

Heavy 

Mixed  . . . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Light 

Mixed  . 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  McALLISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY 


CHIX 


50 

$7.50 

6.50 

5.50 
5.00 


100 

$14.00 

12.00 

10.00 

9.00 

These 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

*  25 

Barred  Rox  - - - . S4.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns....  3.50 

Heavy  Mix  - 3.50 

Light  Mix - 2.75 

On  500  lots  ‘/2e  less.  Guaranteed  full  count 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE,  Box  21,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

D_L_,  PUmlrc  S.c.w.  LEGHORNS 

tSaDy  Uihcks  _Barred  rocks 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 

breeding  back  of  every  chick.  100%  safe 
delivery.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN,.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Page  19) 
days.  Use  two  tablespoonfuls  to  each 
gallon  of  drinking  water. 

Lye  is  a  Good  Disinfectant 

A  hot  lye  solution  makes  a  cheap 
and  effective  disinfectant  for  poultry 
houses.  Use  1  pound  of  lye  to  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Apply  with  a  stiff  broom. 
The  room  should  be  thoroughly  dry- 
cleaned  before  applying  the  lye  solu¬ 
tion. 

Enteritis  Powder 

Use  this  when  birds  have  been  over¬ 
fed  or  have  enteritis  or  so-called  “range 
paralysis.”  To  prepare  mix  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

8  ounces  of  powdered  catechu 
2  ounces  of  powdered  sodium  phenol- 
sulphonate. 

2  ounces  of  powdered  calcium  phenol- 
sulphonate. 

4  ounces  of  powdered  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Use  one  teaspoonful  to  each  gallon 
of  drinking  water  for  a  period  of  ten 
days  to  two  weeks. 

*  Suggested  in  Connecticut  “Clean 
Chick  Campaign.” 

— Cornell  Bulletin  186 


Preventing  Soft  Shells 

PROBABLY  one  of  the  most  annoy¬ 
ing  things  in  the  poultry  business 
is  the  frequent  laying  of  soft  shelled 
eggs  by  a  group  of  hens,  or  even  only 
one  hen.  It  is  a  sign  that  something  is 
radically  wrong  with  the  hens.  In 
most  cases  a  hen  lays  soft  shelled  eggs 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  in  her  diet.  This  mineral  is 
really  pure  egg  shell  material.  Its  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  diet  results  in  either 
thin  shelled  eggs  or  eggs  with  no  shell 
at  all. 

Calcium  carbonate  is  generally  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  food  and  water  given  to  the 
hen,  but  there  is  seldom  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  her  needs  for  shell  formation  when 
she  is  laying  regularly.  The  best  and 
only  way  to  make  sure  that  one’s  hens 
are  obtaining  sufficient  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  is  to  keep  crushed  oyster  shells 
or  some  other  source  of  lime  before 
them  all  of  the  time.  If  the  hens  have 
been  laying  soft  shelled  eggs,  it  will  cor¬ 
rect  this  condition  and  result  in  marke¬ 
table  eggs  with  thick,  tough  shells.  If  the 
hens  have  been  producing  only  a  normal 
number  of  eggs,  it  will  profitably  in¬ 
crease  the  egg  yield.  About  thirty  eggs 
is  the  average  annual  increase  per  hen. 
The  fact  that  no  soft  shelled  eggs  have 
been  found  is  not  a  guarantee  that 
one’s  hens  have  not  been  laying  them. 
They  may  have  been  eaten  by  the  hens 
before  they  were  discovered.  Many 
poultrymen  make  a  practice  of  placing 
about  one  per  cent  crushed  oyster 
shells  in  the  dry  mash. 

Egg  Weights  for  Various 
Grades 

“Please  send  me  the  standard  egg 
weights  for  grading  as  I  have  mislaid 
paper  giving  weight.” — J.L.H.,  New  York. 

The  standard  weights  for  egg  grades 
as  given  in  rules  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  the 
ones  most  commonly  used  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Extras,  46  pounds  per  case,  net; Ex¬ 
tra  firsts  44  pounds  per  case,  net; 
Firsts  42  pounds  per  case,  net;  Seconds 
41  pounds  per  case,  net. 

This  figures  out  in  ounces  per  dozen 
as  follows: 

Extras — 24.4 
Extra  firsts — 23.5 
Firsts— 22.9 
Seconds— 21.9 

A  very  common  system  of  grading 
nearby  eggs,  and  one  that  is  recogniz¬ 
ed  under  the  New  York  State  Egg- 
Grading  Rules  is  as  follows: 

Large — Not  less  than  24  oz.  per 
dozen. 

Mediums — Not  less  than  20*4  oz. 
per  dozen. 

Small — Less  than  201/4  oz.  per  dozen. 
— L.  EL  Weaver. 


Mr.  Chick  Raiser: 

Small  profits  are  usually  caused  by  dead  chicks,  slow 
uneven  growth,  undersize  stock  and  low  egg  production 
of  small  size  eggs.  Have  you  ever  had  this  trouble? 
You  can  avoid  this  trouble  and  make  bigger  profits  with 
Franklin  Chicks.  They  are  large  size  uniform  high 
vitality  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength,  bred  for  quick 
even  growth.  95%  livable  under  favorable  brooding  con¬ 
ditions.  We  specialize  in  High  Egg  Producing  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  large  type  rugged  stock- 
quick  maturing— heavy  winter  layers  of  large  size  eggs. 
Write  at  once  for  free  book  and  get  the  facts  about 
Franklin  Chicks  with  20  years  successful  breeding  and 
hatching  experience  back  of  them,  the  kind  that  are 
sure  to  bring  you  a  good  profit. 

FRANKLIN  HATCHERY  CO.,  BERLIN.  MARYLAND 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  iom 

Ferris  Strain  W.  L eg- . $12  $57.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leg _ _  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _ 9  42.50  80 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  3 


Richfield,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Pure  Bred.  Every  chick  selected.  May  hatched.  White, 
Brown,  Buff.  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  per  100.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Aneonas,  Minorcas.  $14.  Orpingtons,  Wyandotts. 
$16.  April  $2.  more.  June  and  July  $2.  less.  Sent  C.O.D. 
Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOEN BORN’S  HATCHERY.  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Aneonas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  T. 


No  Bluff  Chicks 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 

Per  100 

English  White  Leghorns  - $11-50 

Brown  Leghorns  . 12.00 

Aneonas  . - . . ■ . .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  — . -  13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp . . 14.00 

Light  Mixed  . 9-®® 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11.50 

Circular — Order  early  ior  prompt  shipment. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


puiPirQ  puRE 

InlLa  j  bred 

FOR  MAY 

Famous  Tancreds — S.  C 
Large  English — S.C.  Wh 
Barred  Rocks — S.C 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

$1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leg . $  9.00  $42.50  $  85 

Leg  .  10.00  47.50 

12.00  55.00 


90 
105 

100%  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Order  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 
$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  .*' '<VT1’2° 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm.  Box  3,  Richfield,  ra. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

For  May  Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500 

United  Strain  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $7  ■ 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leg .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only .  10.00  47.50  90. 

Barred  Rocks  .  p  p  a 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $10.00,  100;  S.C. 
Barred  Rocks,  $11.00,  WO, 
White  Rocks  &  Reds.  $12.00,  100;  Mixed  $9.00,  W«- 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
JACOB  NiEMOND,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA- 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $10.00-100;  $90.00-1,000. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain; 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free,  or¬ 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  ve  ■ 

S.W.KLINE,Box  40,  Middlecreek.Pa. 


rKiVlf* Utility  &  Certified  Barred.  Wh. 

>l©y  LlllCK8RockS(  r.  x.  Reds,  Wh.  Letf 
Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write 


American  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1930 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruoutj  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State-tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000  chicks  are  raised 
to  maturity  annually  at  REDBIRD  FARM.  - 

The  livability  of  our  *9*9  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker 

Customers  report  raising  98% 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you'll  find  these  chicks  more 
profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 
REDBIRD  FARM  .Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early 
and  lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will  win  and  hold 
a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  information 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm  box  A- 

ixcuuiiu  r  arm,  wrentham,  mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C,  ©•  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds . . .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . .  . . . . *  10.00 

Light  Mixed  . . . .  . .  8.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EW«Vf,T CHICKS 


egg  h 

ence. 

orcas 


Send  for  new  color  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  blood-tested  breeders 
and  Pedigreed  Cornell  chicks 
from  stock  laying  200  to  312 
pullet-year  eggs — mated  to 
breeders  of  200  egg  (pullet  year! 
average.  Also  describes  our  144,000 
atcher.v  with  23  years’  Baby  Chick  experi- 
Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Min- 
and  Giants — all  better  chicks  at  lower  cost. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO 
NEWARK  ,  NEW  YORK 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

Sw'  Wl1,  Le9horns,  Tancred,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wycoff  &  Barron  strain . $2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Tompson  and  Owen’s  stiain.  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Light  Breeds  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

iH£  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  2,  R.I,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


KFystone/ 

1  CHICKS'/ 


Day-Old  Chicks' 

—  ALSO., 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery, 

BOX  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  *,reeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
W  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
!?  ?  ,  eggs  in  a  'ear-  The:  large  rigorous  Leghorns 
mat  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
batching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  & 
clay  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
„  EBGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
:t»ss  bred-to-Uy  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  pack  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
t’  smaU  eggs  set— ail  weighed  and  se- 
ann  „  lncubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
W,,  8uarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm?evk1?,?,un<ia>N-y 

J  L.V.  Haines,  Prop. 


j - EIGENRAUCH  FARM! 

1 _  RED  RANK  yvn;  vr 


RED  BANK 

I9TH  YEAR 


NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


5  Lb.  Leghorns  ■*% 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  shipment.  Every 
chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

ALL  SOLO  OUT  ON  APRIL  CHICKS 

We  advise  sending  your  order  now  for  May 
delivery,  before  our  entire  output  is  sold  out. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pallets  and  Chicks. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Dept.  SO,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


[Leghorns --Reds  ^Rocks^Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE.  Customer  writes  “From  103  chicks  I 
raised  98  to  maturity.”  Another:  “Haven’t  lost  all  the  extras  yet,  and  the 
youngest  are  3  weeks  old.” 

We  are  not  just,  a  hatchery,  but  are  large-scale  Breeders.  Our  pen  in  the 
Storrs  Contest  is  doing  very  nicely. 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year.  HALL  BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn, 
New  Circular,  with  Prices,  is  Free.  Box  59  Telephone :  645-5  Wallingford 


NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  “American”  Quality  n»irir« 


American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns. . . . 

Hollywood  Wh,  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas- Barred  Rocks 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  . ........ 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff.  Orp„  Blk.  Minorcas.. 
Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians 


1000 

$118.00 1 
128.00 
140.00 
140.00 
170.00 
200.00 


Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hundred.  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG — It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CH  IT  KS.RRPi.-n  roc 
CULLED  AND  BRED  F0R  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early.  ]  neierence  Cur- 

|AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


4\ 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels  V 
F  ,,,mps,on’  Martin  Shepard  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
r  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds 
r  9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  'A 
tor  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  ‘ 

''  I F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


Schwe^IersT^ 


^■  pHEY  UVZ  became  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
~~  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAT  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brora  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocki,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  lie  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  ’guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  Imernarioaat  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book*  / 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  8UFFALO.  ft  Y 


Bug  mmaMj 


FAMOUS  STRAINS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

fi;oniWFn^fan<i: "a'u  "of  our 'flo'k1 ’°rted  B?rron  Hirds  wi,h  Pedigrees  of  285^0  '.314  direct 

r  om  England.  All  ol  our  flocks  arc  hardy  free  range  birds  and  produce  fine  healthv  chicks 
that  will  become  a  profitable  investment  to  you.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  chicks  from 
e&Pr  White  Rocks'  Rl’  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes  r0m 

ZV  ^  “  “iVes  fuU  details  low  ™  of  our  fine 


Q 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER, 


BOX  40, 


ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  MAY  5-12-19-26.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  per  50 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $5  75 

Barred  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . .  .  .  K  cn 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . J_ _ . 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  i«%~  books  order.  Free  catalog 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


100  500  1000 

$11  $53  $100 

12  58  110 

15  70 


QUALITY 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $10  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  _  12  per  100 

________  S.  C.  Red  12  per  100 

f  Heavy  Mixed  -  9  per  100 

vUlvUtW  Light  Mixed  7  per  100 

500  lots  y2c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS -Healthy,  Vigorous,  Robust 

Vithite  a.nd  Brown  Leghorns  10c  each:  $90.00  per 
1000.  Rocks  12c.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas  14c.  Mixed 
8c.  and  10c  each,  $70.00  and  $90.00  per  1000  for  May 
Also  4-8  and  12  weeks  old  stock.  Culled  flocks.  Our 
20th  year.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Box  32,  Liverpool.Pa. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

Demonstrate  Their  Intensified 
Laying  Inheritance 

KERR  pullets  will  lay  the  extra 
egg  or  two  that  will  more  than 
pay  the  difference  in  cost  be¬ 
tween  a  Kerr  chick,  with  its 
heavy-laying  inheritance,  and 
the  cheaper  chick  with  an  un¬ 
known  laying  ancestry. 

Kerr  laying  strains  are  as 
good  as  the  best.  This  signifi¬ 
cant  statement  is  evidenced  by 
the  report  from  the  Storrs  lay¬ 
ing  competition.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  week,  the  aver- 
age  egg  production  per  pen  was 
741  eggs.  But,  Kerr’s  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  laid  772  eggs, 
and  Kerr’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  865  eggs. 

Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  are 
closely  related 
to  our  heavy 
producing  con¬ 
test  birds. 

Write  for 
Kerr’s  Chick 
Book  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  I  new 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  JL 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Maas. 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 


Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns _ 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns _ _ _ 

Anconas  .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks . . 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . . 

SC  and  RC  Reds . . 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas  . 

Whi  and  SL  Wyandottes 

Buff  Orpingtons..  .  7. 50 

All  absolutely  first  class 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

Janies  F.  Krejci,  9507  MeechAv., Cleveland, 0- 


50 

100 

500 

,  $6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

...  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

1 1.00 

52.50 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

_  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

..  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

purebred  stock 

from 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOR  —  ~ 

Large  Type  White  Leghorn 

Barred  and  White  Rocks... 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C.  &  R.C.  R _ 

Wh.Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan. 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . 

Assorted.  9c.  Assorted  Heavy,  10c. 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  TIFFIN,  O. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$11 

$52.50 

3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

,  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

3  25 

6.50 

13 

62.50 

3.50 

7.00 

14 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

>/2c  less  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

.Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  lor  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 

BABY  CHIC 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . $6.25  $12. 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks . .  7.25  14. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds _  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed . _ . .  6.25 

Light  Mixed . . .  5. 

100%  live  delivery  guarantee 

PINECREST  POULTRY 

Herbert  Miller.  Prop., 


CHICKS  guar  a 

IF  THEY  DIE, 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX 
guarantee  them.  If  the\ 
we  replace  them  free  of 
other  grades.  Pure  bred 
for  catalog  and  free  it 
SOUTH  KENTON  POU 
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Spring  Styles  for  Chicken 


Interesting  Ways  of  Serving  This  Farm  Product  Keep  It  Always  in  Demand 

~  practices  observed  carefully  sc£m  oe- 


The  Easter  feast  is  not  complete 
without  eggs  and  chicken  and  the 
following  tested  chicken  recipes  will 
offer  variety  enough  to  please  a  king. 


Queen  Chicken 


Cut  a  medium  sized  fowl  in  pieces 
and  cook  until  tender  in  salted  water 
to  which  a  small  onion  has  been  added. 
Remove  all  meat  from  the  bones  and 
cut  in  small  pieces  with  the  kitchen 
shears.  To  two  cupfuls  sweet  milk  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  flour  and  one  half 
teaspoonful  salt  and  rub  smooth.  Put 


Sacque  and  Cap  Set  No.  B5305  is  a  love¬ 
ly,  soft,  white  all-wool  crepe  cashmere  in 
infants’  size.  It  comes  stamped  for  em¬ 
broidery  in  dainty  colors  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  package.  Price  $1.65  for  set. 
Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  _ 


over  fire,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  but¬ 
ter  and  cook  until  sauce  thickens.  Chop 
two  hard  boiled  eggs  and  one  small 
green  pepper,  add  these  to  the  sauce, 
stir  in  the  chicken  and  serve  as  soon 
as  well  heated,  garnished  with  parsley. 

If  the  green  pepper  causes  digestive 
disturbances  with  any  member  of  the 
family  it  is  better  to  omit  it  from  the 
mixture  and  use  a  fresh  green  pepper 
arranged  as  garnish  on  the  outside. 


beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  cook  five 
minutes  and  serve  in  individual  dishes 
or  on  toast. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

This  mixture  is  often  served  on 
squares  or  wedges  of  toast.  It  too  is 
useful  for  company  refreshments. 

Chicken  Puffs 

To  two  cupfuls  minced  chicken,  add 
two  well  beaten  eggs,  one  half  cupful 
mashed  potato,  one  half  cupful  cracker 
crumbs,  one  small  onion  grated  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Drop  in 
buttered  gem  pans  and  bake  until  nice¬ 
ly  browned.  Serve  with  half  a  pitted 
olive  on  each  puff. 

This  is  very  serviceable  for  a  house¬ 
wife  who  needs  to  make  a  little  chicken 
go  farther. 

Chicken  Balls 

Remove  meat  from  bones,  chop  fine 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped 
celery,  grated  onion  and  chopped  par¬ 
sley  Mix  with  two  beaten  eggs  and  one 
half  cupful  bread  crumbs,  form  into 
halls  and  fry  in  hot  butter.  Serve  with 
a  highly  seasoned  tomato  sauce. 

For  serving  the  club  or  other  groups 
where  daintiness  and  ease  of  handlmg 
is  desired  this  recipe  is  very  useful.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  taking  the  time  to 
make  chicken  balls  for  a  family  dinner 
where  appetites  do  not  have  to  be 
tempted! 

Chicken  with  Peanuts 

Put  one  cupful  peanuts  through  a 
meat  grinder  and  put  in  oven  to  heat. 
Cut  a  young  chicken  in  small  pieces 
and  fry  in  hot  butter.  Remove  to  hot 
platter,  pour  over  it  one  cupful  thick 
sweet  cream,  well  warmed  but  not 
overheated,  dust  top  with  salt  and 


sprinkle  with  the  peanut  meats.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  parsley  and  serve. 

The  children  and  some  of  the  children 
grown  large  will  like  the  additional 
feature  of  the  peanuts. 

Chicken  Cakes 

Put  one  fourth  pound  bacon  through 
meat  grinder,  and  add  one  pound  chick¬ 
en  meat  cut  in  small  pieces,  one  minced 
onion,  one  stalk  celery  chopped  fine, 
two  beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
minced  parsley,  and  a  seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper.  Form  into  small  cakes 
about  one  half  inch  in  thickness  and 
fry  in  hot  butter. 

Enough  cracker  meal  or  othei •  bread 
to  give  body  to  this  mixture  will  make 
it  easier  to  handle  in  frying. 


come  a  matter  of  habit.  (1)  Scrape  or 
wipe  with  soft  paper  all  greasy  dishes 
or  kettles.  (2)  Pour  boiling  water  down 
the  drain  pipe  after  dish-washing.  (3) 
Do  not  use  sal  soda  or  washing  soda 
to  unstop  the  drain  as  it  forms  a  hard 
soap  with  the  grease  which  is  very  hard 
to  get  dissolved.  (4)  Use  kerosene  oc¬ 
casionally  to  clean  the  sink.  Soap  and 
water  are  usually  sufficient.  (5)  Use 
rubber  mat  in  sink  or  rubber  feet  on 
the  dishpan  to  prevent  scratching  the 
porcelain./ (6)  If  the  sink  clogs,  dissolve 
%  pound  of  copperas  in  2  quarts  of 
boiling  water  or  1  pound  of  lye  in  6 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  pour  down 
the  drain.  Then  flush  with  clear  hot 
water.  \ 


Tougher  Cuts  Have  Flavor 


Do  You  Know  That- 


THE  less  expensive  cuts  of  meat  may 
have  more  flavor  than  the  tender, 
more  expensive  cuts,  hut  they  require 
more  full  and  more  careful  preparation. 
Chuck,  shoulder,  flank,  round  and  rump 
are  the  less  tender  steaks  while  roasts 
of  that  class  are  chuck,  ribs,  cross  arm, 
clod,  round  and  rump.  For  stews,  neck, 
plate,  brisket,  flank,  shank  and  heel  of 
round  come  under  that  head.  By  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  one  of  these  cuts  when 
other  foods  require  long  cooking  or  by 
using  the  pressure  cooker,  the  fuel  cost 
is  reduced.  Long,  slow  cooking  with 
moist  heat,  such  as  pot  roast,  or  stew, 
is  recommended. 


It  pays  to  put  winter  clothes  away 
clean.  A  grease  spot  on  woolen  cloth¬ 
ing  makes  a  tasty  meal  for  a  moth. 


The  thrifty  shopper  buys  spring 
clothes  which  will  be  suitable  for  more 

than  one  season. 

❖  *  * 

Vegetables  canned  this  summer  are 
insurance  against  next  winter’s  ills. 

*  *  * 

Salt  the  fish  both  inside  and  out  be¬ 
fore  stuffing  to  get  the  best  flavor. 


For  comfort  and  service  a  mattress 
should  be  about  five  inches  thick. 


Avoid  Sink  Troubles 

IT  is  much  simpler  and  less  work  to 
prevent  grease  getting  into  the  drain 
pipe  than  to  “unclog”  it.  A  few  simple 


Before  attempting  to  wash  a  colored 
dress,  try  the  dye  by  washing  a  small 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  dress,  such 
as  the  end  of  a  belt. 


Celery  Chicken 

Wash  and  scrape  the  outer  stalks  of 
celery  and  cut  in  inch  pieces,  having 
two  cupfuls  when  done.  Cover  with 
salted  water  and  cook  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes.  Drain,  reserving  one  half  cupful 
of  the  water;  add  one  cupful  chicken 
meat,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  chopped 
pimentos.  Make  a  white  sauce  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
three  fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  heat  until  it  bubbles,  then  add  one 
half  cupful  cream,  one  fourth  cupful 
milk,  and  one  half  cupful  water  in 
which  the  celery  was  cooked.  Cook  un¬ 
til  smooth  and  thick.  Arrange  the 
chicken  in  a  casserole,  pour  the  sauce 
over  it,  cover  top  with  fine  bread 
crumbs  dot  with  butter  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Chicken  broth  used  in  the  white  sauce 
to  supplement  part  of  the  milk  adds  to 
the  chicken  flavor  of  the  whole  dish. 

Princess  Pie 

Cut  the  breast  meat  of  chicken  in 
small  pieces  and  season  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  a  dust  of  celery  salt.  Put  a 
layer  of  mashed  potato  in  bottom  of 
baking  dish  cQver  with  the  chicken, 
roof  with  another  layer  of  mashed  po¬ 
tato,  dot  with  butter  and  put  in  quick 
oven  to  brown.  Send  to  table  in  dish 
ijph  it  was  baked  if  possible. 

tatoes  need  to  be  well  seasoned 
^nbining  with  the  chicken, 
will  be  rather  insipid  in 


Some  More  School  Questions 
Answered 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
at  such  a  meeting  forfeits  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  which  should  be  sued  for 
by  the  supervisor  of  the  toym  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  district. 


1  Chicken 


meat  of  one  chicken 
and  put  in  buttered 
1  >d  green  peppers  in 
kbine  with  the  chick- 
Lt  to  one  of  pepper. 
i  to  make  of  con- 
,it  dough,  add  the 


Luncheon  Set  No.  C59  comes  stamped  for  cross-stitch  in  stagecoach  design  on  fine 
quality  gold  color  Indian  Head,  extra  white  pieces  being  furnished  for  pockets.  Edges 
should  be  finished  with  black  bias  binding.  Cloth,  36x36  inches,  4  napkins,  12x  2 

inches.  $1.00  per  set.  Floss,  35c  extra.  ......  .. 

Luncheon  Set  No.  C51  is  novel  with  house  design,  the  roof  of  which  is  the  pocket 
for  napkins.  The  four  12x12  inch  napkins  are  blue  and  white  or  pmK  and  white  check 
while  material  for  applique  on  the  36x36  inch  white  cloth  matches  the  napkins.  An 
instruction  sheet  is  furnished.  Price  per  set,  85c.  Floss,  35c  extra. 

Luncheon  Set  No.  C2081  is  attractively  stamped  with  the  poinsettia  design  on  fine 
Indian  Head,  cloth  36x36  inches,  four  12x12  inch  papkins.  Set  should  be  finished  in 

white  lace.  Set,  75c,  floss  40c  extra.  .  ,  . . 

Hot  pad  sets  come  bound  on  the  edges  and  stamped  for  attractive,  simple  embroid- 
erv  Set  No.  C2492  is  of  large  checked  pink  and  white  gingham  in  the  popular  tea¬ 
pot  design  Set  No.  C2494  is  of  rayon  in  blue,  yellow  and  pink,  holders  having  snam 
fasteners  Set  No.  C731  is  of  White  Indian  Head  bound  with  blue  and  has  a  charming 
Dutch  boy  and  girl  design.  Set  No.  C2315  is  best  unbleached  muslin  bound  with  blue, 
Price  SOc  per  set.  Floss,  25c  extra. 

Apron  No  C2011  comes  stamped  on  unbleached  muslin,  made  up  and  bound  in  green 
with  e^tra  material  for  pockets.  The  design  is  simple  hut  attractive  and  easy  to 

W Order'1' fronfCEmbroi(^rye?epartment,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


What  are  some  of  the  minor  quali¬ 
fications  or  disqualifications  for  voting 
at  school  meetings? 

An  alien  is  not  a  legal  voter  at  a 
school  district  meeting,  although  he 
may  reside  in  the  school  district,  own 
lands  in  the  district,  or  have  children 
of  school  age  residing  with  him  who 
attend  school  in  the  district. 

The  proceedings  of  a  school  district 
meeting  carried  by  illegal  votes  will 
be  set  aside  on  appeal  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

When  the  illegal  votes  cast  at  a 
school  district  meeting  would  not 
change  the  result  of  any  of  the  pro 
ceedings  of  such  district  meeting,  the 
proceedings  will  not  be  set  aside. 

The  chairman  of  a  school  district 
meeting  is  entitled  to  vote  upon  ai 
questions  coming  before  the  meeting 
for  determination. 

The  chairman  of  a  school  distric1 
meeting  is  not  entitled  to  cast  the  de¬ 
ciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  if  he  ha 
already  voted  on  the  question. 

A  man  is  not  entitled  to  vote  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  qualifications  of  his  wile, 
nor  is  a  woman  entitled  to  vote  upo 
the  qualifications  of  her  husband. 

The  law  does  not  declare  the  amount 
of  real  estate  which  a  person  must  o  - 
or  rent  to  entitle  such  person  to  vote 
at  a  school  district  meeting. 

The  residence  of  a  person  must  he 
bona  fide  to  entitle  such  person  to  voi 
at  a  district  meeting. 

Prima  facie,  the  place  where  a  pet 
son  lives  is  deemed  his  residence. 

Where  a  person  removes  from 
place  to  another  with  an  intention  I 
making  the  latter  his  permanent 
dence,  that  place  immediately  becom 
his  residence. 

No  person  can  vote  upon  any  PI*®P<^ 
sition  before  a  district  meeting  wh 
not  a  qualified  voter. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

N  \ 

Readers  Exchange  Suggestions  and  Requests 


THE  request  for  help  in  braiding  rugs 
was  such  a  huge  success  that  in¬ 
formation  still  continues  to  come  in. 
One  very  modest  Corner  reader  who 
wants  to  be  helpful  sent  in  a  tiny  sam¬ 
ple  to  show  how  she  sews  her  rugs  so 
that  they  stay  forever  and  ever — al¬ 
most.  She  uses  waxed  twine  for  thread 
and  joins  the  braids  with  a  sort  of  slip 
stitch  made  by  slipping  the  needle  first 
under  a  strand  on  one  braid  then  across 
under  a  strand  of  the  other  braid.  One 
extra  stitch  is  taken  every  now  and 
then  to  hold  it  fast.  This  holds  the 
braids  firm  and  the  waxed  twine  wears 
better  than  sewing  thread.  It  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  concealing  the 
stitches  almost  completely.  The  small 
braided  mats  are  lovely  for  table  use 
when  made  of  white  material  with  a 
colored  border.  Braided  silk  mats  are 
charming  for  living  room  tables  and 
ordinary  cotton  ones — or  stocking — 
make  ideal  pot  holders  for  the  kitchen. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about 
these  things,  we  women  like  so  well, 
perhaps  some  one  can  tell  a  reader  how 
to  knit  a  “Kitchner  toe.” 

Still  another  reader  wants  to  know 
how  to  clean  a  canvas  painting  which 
was  streaked  when  water  leaked  on  it. 
She  wishes  to  clean  the  picture  without 
damaging  it  and  if  others  have  had  any 
experience,  she  would  like  to  hear  about 
it 

From  another  quarter  comes  a  re¬ 
quest  for  discarded  window  curtains. 
The  lady  has  discovered  a  means  of 
using  them  advantageously. 

From  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
comes  a  reader’s  request  for  an  elderly 
couple  or  lady  to  board.  She  would  like 
to  take  someone  who  likes  to  stay  at 
home  in  quiet  surroundings  and  offers 
to  take  partial  care  of  the  person  if 


care  is  needed.  She  offers  references  as 
to  character  and  would  expect  the 
same. 

Names  of  the  people  making  the  re¬ 
quests  may  be  had  by  writing  to  Aunt 
Janet,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Our  shut-in  list  stretches  out  a  bit 
this  time  when  a  friend  asks  that  Miss 
Hanna  Berg  of  Volga,  South  Dakota, 
be  cheered  up  with  post-cards,  letters 
or  pieces  to  work  with.  She  is  a  cripple 
and  enjoys  all  kinds  of  fancy  work, 
especially  crochet  and  quilt  blocks.  She 
too,  would  like  to  find  a  market  for  her 
handiwork. 

I  know  it  is  not  necessary  to  urge 
Corner  readers  to  respond  to  any  of 
these  requests.  Experience  teaches  that 
they  are  most  kind  and  generous  when 
opportunities  for  service  are  presented. 

— Aunt  Janet. 


Little  Cooks  Can  Catch  Up 

WITH  the  spring  vacation  coming 
soon  for  little  cooks,  there  will  be 
a  fine  chance  to  finish  up  the  remaining 
recipes  in  the  first  twelve  lessons.  When 
all  have  been  done  satisfactorily  then 
your  mother  or  other  responsible  grown 
person  can  write  saying  that  you  are 
now  entitled  to  the  free  award  button. 
Many  mothers  have  written  already,  so 
you  will  want  to  hurry  as  fast  as  you 
can  to  finish  up  the  required  amount  to 
make  you  eligible  for  a  button. 

The  button  is  free  to  Little  Cooks 
who  have  finished  the  first  twelve  les¬ 
sons.  A  new  Scrapbook  with  the  first 
eleven  lessons  printed  in  it  is  25  cents 
per  copy.  Send  to  Betty,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  for  these  articles. 


Spring  Fashions  for  all  Ages  and  Sizes 


Girls’  dress  pattern  No. 
3360  is  both  feminine  and 
dainty  with  its  capelet  collar, 
its  soft  pretty  fullness  of 
skirt  and  its  youthful  girdle 
with  bow  at  the  side.  Printed 
crepe,  either  rayon  or  silk, 
voile,  batiste,  dimity  or  or¬ 
gandie  in  yellow  and  green 
printed  design  would  make 
up  charmingly  in  this  design 
which  comes  in  sizes  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size  8  requires 
2)4  yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  32-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


5360 


Dutch  apron  frock  No.  3358 
is  as  cunning  as  can  be  for 
small  folk  of  2,  4  and  6  years. 
It  can  be  worn  as  d  protec¬ 
tion  over  other  dresses  or  in 
warm  weather  as  a  frock  it¬ 
self.  It  is  simple  to  make  and 
can  be  very  attractive  in  cot¬ 
ton  prints,  lawn,  pique, 
broadcloth  or  dotted  siciss. 
The  pockets,  armholes  and 
neckline  are  trimmed  with 
rick  rack  braid.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  of  32  or  35- 
inch  material  with  2  yards  of 
braid.  Price  13c. 


Dress  pattern  No.  3363  if 
made  up  in  navy  blue  or 
black  crepe  silk  has  a  simple 
dignity  that  goes  with  the 
mature,  full  figure.  The  hips 
are  snug  while  the  lower  part 
of  the  skirt  has  a  wrapped 
treatment  which  gives  it  a 
graceful  drape.  The  vestee 
shows  the  lingerie  influence, 
being  of  white  or  pale  pink 
crepe  or  of  lace.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  10-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  Spring  and 
Summer  Fashion  Catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  HELPERS 


# 


INSTEAD  OF  ONEGIN 

==  c That's  why  ~  - 


EVERY  BAR 


FELS-NAPTHA 
LOOSENS  DIRT.  .  . 
WITHOUT  HARD  RUBBING 


The  reason  Fels-Naptha  gets  rid 
of  dirt  without  hard  rubbing  is  easily 
explained. 

Fels-Naptha  isn’t  “just  soap.”  It’s 
good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha. 
Jnst  smell  the  bar.  Your  nose  tells  you 
there’s  plenty  of  naptha  in  it.  And 
naptha,  you  know,  is  the  safe,  gentle 
dirt-dissolver  that  dry  cleaners  use. 

With  these  two  safe,  active  cleaners 
working  together,  you’re  bound  to  get 
extra  help.  Extra  help  that  quickly 
loosens  the  most  stubborn  dirt  and  gets 
your  clothes  clean  clear  through. 

Convince  yourself.  Use  Fels-Naptha 
in  machine  or  tub.  Use  it  for  soaking  or 
boiling;  in  hot,  lukewarm  or  even  cool 


water.  See  what  a  wonderfully  sweet¬ 
smelling  wash  it  brings  you.  Use  it 
for  household  cleaning,  too.  Because 
it  works  quickly  and  gets  your  hands 
out  of  water  sooner,  Fels-Naptha  helps 
keep  your  hands  nice.  Get  a  few  bars 
at  your  grocer’s  today. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FREE — a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many 
women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into 
washing  machine,  tub  or  basin  find  it 
handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips(that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!)  just 
as  you  need  them.  Sent  free  and  postpaid 
on  request.  Write  today.  Dept.  1-4-12 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bins 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FREE  POWER  for  PUMPING 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will 
operate  a  Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for 
house,  barn,  garden,  swimming  pool  or 
fountain.  No  fuel,  oil  or  electric  current 
needed.  Can  use  air  pressure  or  open 
tank.  Our  rams  are  hot-galvanized,  guar¬ 
anteed  rust-proof.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Rife  Hydraulic  Mfg.  Co.,  90-G 
West  St.,  New  York  City. 


,  Sav«  $10  to  $25  on  the  Mead  Bicycle  yoa 
select  from  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes. 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

We  ship  on  approval. If  not  satisfied 
after  trial  return  the  bicycle.  EASY  PAY¬ 
MENTS.  $5  down  on  RANGER  Bicycles. 

lamps/whee!s  .  equipment  at  half  os- 
■  prices.  Write  for  marvelous  new 

AL  prices,  wonderful  ‘  ~ 


1  30 day  trial  offerand terms. 


Mpad  Cycle 

A  AwUwDept  K-205,  Chicago  free  c 


ius 

today  for 
i  catalog 


GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE, 

36  PAGES.  45  ILLUSTRATIONS.  179  VARIETIES. 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different.  $1.00  postpaid. 

HOWARD  GILLET.  Box  J.  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


30  (Iladinli  Vinlhc  $1  Several  varieties. 
CHOICE  OiaalOlI  QUIDS  L.R.Gillard.Etba.N.Y. 

n.klLc  The  Flower  Beautiful.  8  specially  selected. 
Liannab  asst.  $1.00  ;  20-$2.00  postpaid.  C.P. EARLE, 
Dahlia  Specialist,  1806  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


riarlinlns  50e  per  100  and  “0-  Catalogue  free. 
UiaulUIUS.  Rockledge  Gardens,  Lexington,  Mas*. 


GLADIOLUS 


seeds  25c.  Prepaid. 


10  Giant  Nymphs  free  with  100 
mixed  or  10  each  5  labeled  va¬ 
rieties  at  $1.25.  100  Regal  lily 

C.  A.  WOOD,  Brooktondale;  N.  Y. 


HOME  SUPPLIES  -  Information  About  Them 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  axe  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Pumps 

Pressure  tank  water 
systems 

Electrically  operated 
water  systems 
Bathroom  equipment 
Furnaces 
Stoves 

Fire  extinguishers 


Radios 

Farm  electric  Bufct 
plants 

Washing  machines 

Paint 

Oil  stoves 

Rat  exterminators 

Toilet  requisites 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ _ STATE 


4-12-30 


(414)  24 


American  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1930 


The  Indian  Drum  _ By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


Alan  thought  an  instant;  he  would 
make  sure  he  still  “had”  that  some¬ 
thing  on  Spearman  and  would  learn 
how  far  it  went.  He  took  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  asked  for  Spearman  again. 

Again  the  voice  answered — “Yes.” 

“I  don’t  care  whether  you’re  busy,’* 
Alan  said  evenly.  "I  think  you  and  I 
had  better  have  a  talk  before  we  meet 
with  Mr.  Sherrill  this  afternoon.  I  am 
here  in  Mr.  Corvet’s  office  now  and  will 
be  here  for  half  an  hour;  then  Fm  go¬ 
ing  out.” 

Spearman  made  no  reply  but  again 
hung  up  the  receiver.  Alan  sat  waiting, 
his  watch  upon  the  desk  before  him — 
tense,  expectant  with  flushes  of  hot 
and  cold  passing  over  him.  Ten  minutes 
passed;  then  twenty.  The  telephone  un¬ 
der  Corvet’s  desk  buzzed. 

“Mr.  Spearman  says  he  will  give  you 
five  minutes  now”  the  switchboard  girl 
said. 

Alan  breathed  deep  with  relief; 
Spearman  had  wanted  to  refuse  to  see 
trim — but  he  had  not  refused;  he  had 
sent  for  him  within  the  time  Alan  had 
appointed  and  after  waiting  until  just 
before  it  expired. 

Alan  prut  his  watch  back  into  his 
pocket  and,  crossing  to  the  other  office, 
found  Spearman  alone.  There  was  no 
pretense  of  courtesy  now  in  Spearman’s 
manner;  he  sat  motionless  at  his  desk, 
his  bold  eyes  fixed  on  Alan  intently. 
Alan  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
advanced  toward  the  desk. 

“I  thought  we’d  better  have  some 
explanation,”  he  said,  “about  our  meet¬ 
ing  last  night.” 

"Our  meeting?”  Spearman  repeated; 
his  eyes  had  narrowed  watchfully. 

“You  told  Mr.  Sherrill  that  you  were 
in  Duluth  and  that  you  arrived  home 
in  Chicago  only  this  morning.  Of  course 
you  don’t  mean  to  stick  to  that  story 
with  me?” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?” 
Spearman  demanded. 

“Of  course,  I  know  exactly  where 
you  were  a  part  of  last  evening;  and 
you  know  that  I  know.  I  only  want  to 
know  what  explanation  you  have  to 
offer. 

Spearman  leaned  forward.  ‘Talk 
sense  and  talk  it  quick,  if  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  me!” 

T  haven’t  told  Mr.  Sherrill  that  I 
found  you  at  Corvet’s  house  last  night; 
but  I  don’t  want  you  to  doubt  for  a 
minute  that  I  know  you — and  about 
your  damning  of  Benjamin  Corvet  and 
your  cry  about  saving  the  Miwaka!” 

A  flash  of  blood  came  to  Spearman’s 
face;  Alan  in  his  excitement,  was  sure 
of  it;  but  there  was  just  that  flash,  no 
more.  He  turned,  while  Spearman  sat 
chewing  his  cigar  and  staring  at  him, 
and  went  out  and  partly  closed  the 
door.  Then,  suddenly,  he  reopened  it, 
looked  in,  reclosed  it  sharply,  and  went 
on  his  way,  shaking  a  little.  For,  as  he 
looked  back  this  second  time  at  the 
dominant,  determined,  able  man  seat¬ 
ed  at  his  desk,  what  he  had  seen  in 
Spearman’s  face  was  fear;  fear  of  him¬ 
self,  of  Alan  Conrad  of  Blue  Rapids — 
yet  it  was  not  fear  of  that  sort  which 
weakens  or  dismays;  it  was  of  that 
sort  which,  merely  warning  of  danger 
close  at  hand  determines  one  to  use 
every  means  within  his  power  to  save 
himself. 

Alan,  still  trembling  excitedly,  cross¬ 
ed  to  Corvet’s  office  to  await  Sherrill.  It 
was  not,  he  felt  sure  now,  Alan  Conrad 
that  Spearman  was  opposing;  it  was 
not  even  the  apparent  successor  to  the 
controlling  stock  of  Corvet,  Sherrill, 
and  Spearman.  That  Alan  resembled 
some  one — some  one  whose  ghost  had 
seemed  to  come  to  Spearman  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  come  to  Corvet — 
was  only  incidental  to  what  was  going 
on  now;  for  in  Alan’s  presence  Spear¬ 
man  found  a  threat — an  active,  present 
threat  against  himself.  Alan  could  not 


imagine  what  the  nature  of  that  threat 
could  be.  Was  it  because  there  was 
something  still  concealed  in  Corvet’s 
house  which  Spearman  feared 
Alan  would  find  ?  Or  was  it  con¬ 
nected  only  with  that  some  one 
whom  Alan  resembled  ?  Who  was 
it  A,lan  resembled?  His  mother?  In 
what  had  been  told  him,  in  all  that  he 
had  been  able  to  learn  about  himself, 
Alan  had  found  no  mention  of  his 
mother — no  mention,  indeed,  of  any 
woman.  There  had  been  mention,  de¬ 
finite  mention,  of  but  one  thing  which 
seemed,  no  matter  what  form  these 
new  experiences  of  his  took,  to  connect 
himself  with  all  of  them — mention  of 
a  ship,  a  lost  ship — the  Miwaka.  That 
name  had  stirred  Alan,  when  he  first 


she  monopolized  twelve  minutes  more 
of  the  salesman’s  time  in  showing  her 
what  she  had  no  intention  of  purchas¬ 
ing,  before  she  picked  out  Henry’s  vig¬ 
orous  step  from  the  confusion  of  or¬ 
dinary  footfalls  in  the  aisle  behind  her. 
Though  she  had  determined,  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before,  to  punish  him  a  little, 
she  turned  quickly. 

“Sorry  I’m  late,  Connie.”  That  meant 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  business  mat¬ 
ter  that  had  detained  him;  but  there 
was  nothing  else  noticeably  unusual  in 
his  tone. 

“It’s  certainly  your  turn  to  be  the 
tardy  one,”  she  admitted. 

“I’d  never  take  my  turn  if  I  could 
help  it — particularly  just  after  being 
away;  you  know  that.” 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house. 


heard  it,  with  the  first  feeling  he  had 
been  able  to  get  of  any  possible  connec¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  these  people 
here.  Spoken  by  himself  just  now  it  had 
stirred,  queerly  stirred,  Spearman. 
What  was  it,  then,  that  he — Alan — had 
to  do  with  the  Miwaka  ?  Spearman 
might — must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  So  must  Corvet.  But  himself — 
he  had  been  not  yet  three  years  old 
when  the  Miwaka  was  lost!  Beyond 
and  above  all  other  questions,  what  had 
Constance  Sherrill  to  do  with  it? 

She  had  continued  to  believe  that 
Corvet’s  disappearance  was  related  in 
some  way  to  herself.  Alan  would  rather 
trust  her  intuition  as  to  this  than  trust 
to  Sherrill’s  contrary  opinion.  Yet  she, 
certainly,  could  have  had  no  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  a  ship  lost  about  the  time 
she  was  bom  and  before  her  father 
had  allied  himself  with  the  firm  of  Cor¬ 
vet  and  Spearman.  In  the  misty  warp 
and  woof  of  these  events,  Alan  could 
find  as  yet  nothing  which  could  have 
involved  her.  But  the  realized  that  he 
was  thinking  about  her  even  more  than 
he  was  thinking  about  Spearman — 
more,  at  that  moment,  even  than  about 
the  mystery  which  surrounder  himself. 

Constance  Sherrill,  as  she  went  about 
her  shopping  at  Field’s,  was  feeling  the 
strangeness  of  the  experience  she  had 
shared  that  morning  with  Alan  when 
she  had  completed  for  him  the  Indian 
creation  legend  and  had  repeated  the 
ship  rhymes  of  his  boyhood;  but  her 
more  active  thought  was  about  Henry 
Spearman,  for  she  had  a  luncheon  en¬ 
gagement  with  him  at  one  o’clock.  He 
liked  one  always  to  be  prompt  at  ap¬ 
pointments;  he  either  did  not  keep  an 
engagement  at  all,  or  he  was  on  the 
minute,  neither  early  nor  late,  except 
for  some  very  unusual  circumstance. 
Constance  could  never  achieve  such  ac¬ 
curate  punctuality,  so  several  minutes 
before  the  hour  she  went  to  the  agreed 
corner  of  the  silverware  department. 

She  absorbed  herself  intently  with 
the  selection  of  her  purchase  as  one 
o’clock  approached.  She  was  sure  that, 
after  his  three  days’  absence,  he  would 
be  a  moment  early  rather  than  late; 
but  after  selecting  what  she  wanted, 


She  turned  carelessly  to  the  clerk. 
“I’ll  take  that  too,” — she  indicated  the 
trinket  which  she  had  examined  last. 
“Send  it,  please.  I’ve  finished  here  now, 
Henry.” 

“I  thought  you  didn’t  like  that  sort 
of  thing.”  His  glance  had  gone  to  the 
bit  of  frippery  in  the  clerk’s  hand. 

“I  don’t,”  she  confessed. 

“Then  don’t  buy  it.  She  doesn’t  want 
that;  don’t  send  it,”  he  directed  the 
salesman. 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

Henry  touched  her  arm  and  turned 
her  away.  She  flushed  a  little,  but  she 
was  not  displeased.  Any  of  the  other 
men  whom  she  knew  would  have  wast¬ 
ed  twenty  dollars,  as  lightly  as  herself, 
rathen  than  confess,  “I  really  didn’t 
want  anything  more;  I  just  didn’t  want 
to  be  seen  waiting.”  They  would  not 
have  admitted — those  other  men — that 
such  a  sum  made  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ence  to  her  or,  by  inference,  to  them; 
but  Henry  was  always  willing  to  admit 
that  there  had  been  a  time  when  money 
meant  much  to  him,  and  he  gained 
respect  thereby. 

The  tea  room  of  such  a  department 
store  as  Field’s  offers  to  young  people 
opportunities  for  dining  together  with¬ 
out  furnishing  reason  for  even  inno¬ 
cently  connecting  their  names  too  in¬ 
timately,  if  a  girl  is  not  seen  there 
with  the  same  man  too  often.  There 
is  something  essentially  casual  and 
unpremeditated  about  it — as  though 
the  man  and  the  girl,  both  shopping 
and  both  hungry  had  just  happened  to 
meet  and  go  to  lunch  together.  As  Con¬ 
stance  recently  had  drawn  closer  to 
Henry  Spearman  in  her.  thought,  and 
particularly  since  she  had  been  serious¬ 
ly  considering  marrying  him,  she  had 
clung  deliberately  to  this  unplanned 
appearance  about  their  meetings.  She 
found  something  thrilling  in  this  cas¬ 
ualness  too.  Spearman’s  bigness,  which 
attracted  eyes  to  him  always  in  a 
crowd,  was  merely  the  first  and  most 
obvious  of  the  things  which  kept  at¬ 
tention  on  him;  there  were  few  wo¬ 
men  who,  having  caught  sight  of  the 
big,  handsome,  decisive,  carefully 


groomed  man,  could  look  away  at  once. 
If  Constance  suspected  that,  ten  years 
before,  it  might  have  been  the  eyes  of 
shop-girls  that  followed  Spearman  with 
the  greatest  interest,  she  was  certain 
no  one  could  find  anything  flashy  about 
him  now.  What  he  compelled  now  was 
admiration  and  respect  alike  for  his 
good  looks  and  his  appearance  of  per¬ 
sonal  achievement — a  tribute  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  tolerance  granted  those 
boys  brought  up  as  irresponsible  inheri¬ 
tors  of  privilege  like  herself. 

As  they  reached  the  restaurant  and 
passed  between  the  rows  of  tables,  wo¬ 
men  looked  up  at  him;  oblivious,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  their  gaze,  he  chose  a 
table  a  little  removed  from  the  others, 
where  servants  hurried  to  take  his 
order,  recognizing  one  whose  time  was 
of  importance.  She  glanced  across  at 
him,  when  she  had  settled  herself,  and 
the  first  little  trivialities  of  their  being 
together  were  over. 

“I  took  a  visitor  down  to  your  office 
this  morning,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  he  answered. 

Constance  was  aware  that  it  was 
only  formally  that  she  had  taken  Alan 
Conrad  down  to  confer  with  her  father; 
since  Henry  was  there,  she  knew  her 
father  would  not  act  without  his  agree¬ 
ment,  and  that  whatever  disposition 
had  been  made  regarding  Alan  had 
been  made  by  him.  She  wondered  what 
that  disposition  had  been. 

“Did  you  like  him,  Henry?” 

“Like  him?”  She  would  have  thought 
that  the  reply  was  merely  inattentive; 
but  Henry  was  never  merely  that. 

“I  hoped  you  would.” 

He  did  not  answer  at  once.  The  wai¬ 
tress  brought  their  order,  and  he  ser¬ 
ved  her;  then,  as  the  waitress  moved 
away,  he  looked  across  at  Constance 
with  a  long  scrutiny. 

“Y ou  hoped  I  would,”  he  replied,  with 
his  slow  smile.  "Why?” 

“He  seemed  to  be  in  a  difficult  posi¬ 
tion  and  to  be  bearing  himself  well; 
and  mother  was  horrid  to  him.” 

“How  was  she  horrid?” 

“About  the  one  thing  which,  least  of 
all,  could  be  called  his  fault — about 
his  relationship  to — to  Mr.  Corvet.  But 
he  stood  up  to  her!” 

The  lids  drew  down  a  little  upon 
Spearman’s  eyes  as  he  gazed  at  her. 

‘You’ve  seen  a  good  deal  of  him,  yes¬ 
terday  and  today,  your  father  tells 
me,”  he  observed. 

‘Yes.”  As  she  ate,  she  talked,  telling 
him  about  her  first  meeting  with  Alan 
and  about  their  conversation  of  the 
morning  and  the  queer  awakening  in 
him  of  those  half  memories  which 
seemed  to  connect  him  in  some  way 
with  the  lakes.  She  felt  herself  flush¬ 
ing  now  and  then  with  feeling,  and 
once  she  surprised  herself  by  finding 
her  eyes  wet  when  she  had  finished  tell¬ 
ing  Henry  about  showing  Alan  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  father.  Henry  listened  in¬ 
tently,  eating  slowly.  When  she  stopped, 
he  appeared  to  be  considering  some¬ 
thing. 

“That’s  all  he  told  you  about  him¬ 
self?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“And  all  you  told  him?” 

“He  asked  me  some  things  about  the 
lakes  and  about  the  Miwaka,  which 
was  lost  so  long  ago — he  said  he  d 
found  some  reference  to  that  and  want¬ 
ed  to  know  whether  it  was  a  ship.  1 
told  him  about  it  and  about  the  Drum 
which  made  people  think  that  the  crew 
were  not  all  lost.” 

“About  the  Drum!  What  made  you 
speak  of  that?”  The  irritation  in  his 
tone  startled  her  and  she  looked  quick¬ 
ly  up  at  him.  “I  mean,”  he  offered, 
“Why  did  you  drag  in  a  crazy  supersti¬ 
tion  like  that?  You  don’t  believe  in  the 
Drum,  Connie!” 

“It  would  be  so  interesting  if  some 
■I  ( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


POULTRY 


TVotice 

We  are  again  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  advertisements 
for  seeds  and  nursery  stocks  are 
not  accepted  in  our  classifed 
columns.  They  are  accepted  only 
as  commercial  advertising  under 
our  regular  line  rate. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  cow  driving  parents.  Bred  fe¬ 
males  sold  on  time.  Barred  Bocks.  Polish.  PAINE, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


COON  HOUNDS — 5  first  class  fully  trained  dogs  $85 
each  on  long  trial.  Theste  hounds  were  $150  last  fall. 
Order  now.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

REISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks — Eggs — Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


AEROIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— -Enteritis  Powder. 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum.  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck’s  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Peat  Litter,  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison. 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules,  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney, 
New  York. 


BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $5  per  100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville.  N.Y. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  25S  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matihgs,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER’S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog,  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Aneonas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
AH  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  ' 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-29S  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1801.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1,  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whose  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  elevent  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


CHICKS:  Prom  WILLACKER'S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1ULACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $14:  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS — PULLETS.  Our  Speciality.  Chicks  as  low 
as  11c  and  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  certified 
pedigreed  breeding  males,  200  to  201  large  egg  breeding 
bloodlines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested,  bloodtested 
breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay  10  days  be¬ 
fore  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  FAIKVIEW  HATCHERY, 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains— Tancred 
Hollywood.  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  BufT  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  Commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  314,  Grampian.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn,  Blvd., 
Dansville.  N.  Y. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $13  per  10<).  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$11.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool, 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Kice-Cornell  strain.  Purebred  White 
Leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  krw,  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER, 
Webster.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS,  BARRON  WHITE  Leghorns  and  Rocks. 
"Guaranteed”  heavy  layers.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM. 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


CERTIFIED,  HUSKY  S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks  from 
husky  hens.  Good  even  color.  Trapnested,  pedigreed, 
high  producing.  Every  egg  produced  by  our  own  flock 
on  our  own  farm.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Phone  5  ring  4.  DONALD  L.  CROOKS.  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS,  4  weeks’  old  chicles,  Pullets — 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  from  super¬ 
vised  breeding  plant.  Hardy  North  Country  stock.  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Leghorns  $15  per  100,  Rocks  $18  in  April 
Quantity  prices  lower.  Order  direct  or  send  for  baby 
chick  circular.  CLAYMORE  FARMS,  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


FOR  GENUINE  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  buy  your 
chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Special  matings.  Blood 
tested.  Barred-to-the-skin  Ringlet  Rocks.  Real  Tomp¬ 
kins  Reds.  Contest  proven,  big  egg,  Tancred  Leghorns, 
stock  carrying  three  generations  250-290,  26-28  ounce 
eggs.  Electric  Jamesway  hatched — assuring  highest  liv¬ 
ability.  Hatching  eggs  11  breeds  Ducks.  Catalog. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  HughesviUe,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Perry  Poultry  Farm  Chicks. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred-to- 
lay  flocks,  14  different  breeds.  Get  our  new  circular 
with  special  instructions  on  raising  chicks.  It’s  free 
write  today  for  your  copy  and  new  price.  PERRY 
POULTRY  FARM.  Perry.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BLOODTESTED  RED  CHICKS— Good 
stock.  Best  Layers,  quick  growers.  Our  eighteenth  year. 
Only  18c  for  our  real  first  quality,  tested  stock.  Send 
for  interesting  circular,  it  will  convince  you  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  of  us.  the  same  as  our  farmer 
neighbors  are  doing.  Also  twelve  weeks  old  pullets 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS.  Hillsdale,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Guaranteed 
to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your  money  refunded. 
Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  halt 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  GEORGE  B 
FERRIS.  923  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


CARLINS  QUALITY  White  Leghorn  Chix.  May 
prices  $9  per  100.  Postage  paid.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  CHARLES  A.  CARLIN,  McAlistervUle,  Pa. 


CHICKS— We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $11.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 


CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Aneonas, 
11c.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  13c.  Giant 
Bronze,  Holland,  Red,  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  StamfordviUe,  New 
York. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  Officially  supervised 
breeders.  Production  bred.  MRS.  HARRIET  MEISSEL, 
Warsaw.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  production 
bred,  blood  tested  flocks,  $6  per  100.  ARTHUR  DAY, 
R.  8,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Our  chicks  will  please  you.  Send  for 
folder,  prices.  FARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Walden, 
N.  Y. 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  Red  Chicks,  Tompkins 
Strain;  from  large,  healthy,  dark  Bed,  heavy  laying, 
prize  winning  stock.  12  years  breeding  for  Eggs.  Color 
and  Size.  Flock  Certified  free  of  White  Diarrhoea,  by 
State  College.  Price  20c  each.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4. 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


I'A !; Y  CHICKS:  9c  and  up.  Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  MiLlerstown,  Pa 
Box  12. 


B.  I.  REDS — Get  my  Interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


T  urkeys — Ducks— ^Geese 


POULTRY 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Toms 
and  hens,  selected  stock.  Satisfaction  assured.  FRANCIS 
LEE.  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  I. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS  from  old  breeders.  Big 
type.  $6  per  12  eggs,  postpaid.  Also  breeders.  Catalog. 
H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  SellersviHe,  Pa. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2;  Drakes  $3;  Eggs  10c 
each.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


•■MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms,  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  hatching  eggs,  poults,  day  old,  month  old.  two 
months  old.  From  flock  of  75  hens  headed  by  very 
valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM.  Schenectady  County,  Duanesburg, 
N.  Y." 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  PUREBRED  sired  by  $50  prize 
winning  Tom.  Yearling  and  young  stock.  Tom  $10,  $12, 
$15.  Hen  $8.  $10.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Low¬ 
ville.  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys.  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  75c  each;  10-$6.  In- 
fertiles  replaced.  50c  each,  no  replacements.  MAPLE 
DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50e;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM,  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS  50c  each; 
5  for  $2.25.  White  Muscovy  Ducks  $3.  Drakes  $4.  Eggs 
$2  a  setting.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK.  Mattituck. 
N.  Y. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOORBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $4.50. 
HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  10  for  $5.  Vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  stock.  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER,  Route  2. 
Walton.  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Heie’s  How*’  To  Keep  Mice  from  Gnawing  Harness 


By  Ray  Inman 


mice  are  gnawing  at 
your  harness  ,try  one  of 
these  three  remedies: 


^SPRINKLE  SALT  ON  SILLS 
AND  OTHER  CONVENIENT  PLACES 
NEAR  HARNESS  WHERE  THE 
MICE  CAN  GET  IT. 


^  Paint  with  pine  tar-  wooden 

the/?ew£  onwhich  harness  trigger  traps  so  mouse  will. 
hangs^the  wall  around  it.  have  to  run  over  trigger  to 

GET  TO  THE  HARNESS.  —  ~ 
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T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


Wm’IHii  HOLLAND  TURRET  Eggs  and  poults  bred 
from  Madison  Square  Garden  1st  prise  winners.  MRS. 
A.  H.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  T. 


TURKEY  EGGS  50c,  from  hens  weighing  13,  14,  16% 
Ibe.  E.  CHURCH,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  7. 


FOR  TEN  YEARS  we  hare  been  furnishing  depend¬ 
able  Mammoth  Bronze  breeding  stock  and  day  old  tur¬ 
keys.  Try  us  and  be  convinced.  For  June  delivery  65c 
each;  July  50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth-pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75;  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY,  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


IF  YOU  KEEP  BEES  RIGHT,  they  pay  far  better, 
cost  considered,  than  any  other  farm  stock.  Do  you 
want  to  keep  your  bees  better?  Or  do  you  want  to 
start  beekeeping  right?  If  so,  let  us  help  you.  Send 
tor  oar  free  booklet.  "Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit” 
Tatis  how.  If  you  want  to  transfer  bees  into  better 
bases,  ask  for  free  leaflet  on  how  to  transfer.  Address 
Che  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  232  Liberty  St.,  Medina, 
Ohio. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

BOYS  WITH  FARM  EXPERIENCE  needed  for  as¬ 
sociation  testers.  Give  age.  experience  in  dairy  work, 
and  references.  DAIRY  RECORDS  OFFICE.  Dept,  of 
Animal  Husbandry.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm,  $60  per  month 
and  board.  Must  be  good  milker  and  all  round  good 
worker.  No  old  men  or  boys  wanted.  State  age  and 
when  available.  CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring,  N.  V. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Rural  subscription  representatives  for 
•Miy  county  in  this  state  by  old  established  poultry 
publication,  handling  a  new  Poultry  Theft  Insurance 
PoBcy.  Splendid  circulation  proposition.  For  full  details 
write  care  of  this  paper,  BOX  5. 


WANTED  TO  CARE  FOR 


WANTED  TO  CARE  FOR — One  or  more  elderly  peo¬ 
ple.  Country  home  on  State  road.  Best  of  references. 
BOX  9,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds.  $1.50;  10.  $2.50.  Smoking.  10,  $1.50, 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Bard- 
well,  Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6.  Paducah, 

Ky. 


FIFTY  7c  quality  cigars  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Invincible  shape,  Sumatra  wrapper.  Send  $2.12  postpaid. 
Smoke  15.  Not  satisfied  full  refund  guaranteed.  E.  M. 
WEAND,  2nd  Ave.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 


CIGARS — Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  case  con¬ 
taining  25  cigars,  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10,  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS. 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


TEST  CIGARS  FREE — this  way:  Pay  postman  when 
delivered,  smoke  S,  double  value  or  money  back.  Mellow 
hand  made  long-filler  4  in.  "Nuggets”,  fifty  $1.65: 
hundred  $2.75.  Full  size  "No  Names”,  fifty  $2.15: 
hundred  $3.75.  Special  trial  50  each  brand  $3.25.  Fine 
tobaccos  at  savings.  CARNEY-GRAHAM,  3112,  Buckner, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $1.00.  Chewing,  $4.25.  Satisfaction  or  monev 
back.  CLARK’S  RIVER  PLANTATION,  116,  Hazel, 
Kentucky. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa. 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMIT, TON 
CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — OLD  BOOKS  and  Currier  and  Ives  prints 
in  good  condition.  L.  McCLUNG.  Grand  Gardens. 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


PRINTS  BY  CURRIER,  Currier  and  Ives  and  a 
Dolittle.  Give  size  and  condition.  PAULINE  SMITH 
BEARDSLEY,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73D  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg..  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE— Valuable  hook  (free),  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  &  LACEY. 
665  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


FOR  RENT — Modern  Poultry  Plant.  Forty  miles 
New  York  City.  Westchester.  Adequate  housing.  Mod¬ 
em  battery  brooder,  two  thousand  chicks,  refrigeration 
plant,  electricity,  water,  living  quarters,  telephone,  equip¬ 
ment,  on  concrete  road,  four  car  garage.  Ready  spring 
production,  immediate  possession.  Reasonable  to  re¬ 
sponsible  party.  Write  BOX  6,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


FOR  SALE — 240  Acre  Farm.  Fully  equipped.  All 
modem  improvements.  56  Registered  Guernseys,  in¬ 
cluding  15  Advanced  Register  Cows  and  4  Class  Leaders. 
Excellent  Grade  A.  Raw  Milk  Market.  Poultry  Houses. 
Orchards.  Good  Commercial  Proposition.  Beautifully 
situated  in  Country  that  will  appreciate  rapidly.  C.  S. 
F  AYER  WEATHER.  Fair  Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM— 160  ACRES.  $1,000  down,  20  head  livestock, 
horses,  hens,  tools  tractor.  $6,500.  Terms  eas».  MR. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer.  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  230  acre  Dutchess  Co.  Poultry  Farm. 
Fully  equipped  for  poultry  and  grain  farming.  Capacity 
2800  layers,  -  cheaply  increased  to  4000  under  present 
roofs.  Colonial  house  excellent  repair,  modem  improve¬ 
ments  including  bathroom,  steam  heat,  hard  wood  floors. 
Never  failing  gravity  spring  all  buildings.  Electricity, 
Tenant  house.  Twin  garage.  Farm  shop,  Petersime  elec¬ 
tric  incubator.  $25,000.  No'  agents.  Details  on  request. 
BOX  8,  American  Agriculturist. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  FARM — In  village  on  concrete 
road.  Land  level,  can  be  made  into  race  track.  Two 
houses.  3  large  barns,  2  silos,  granary,  hen  house.  ic<> 
house,  electric  lights.  Waterfront,  running  water,  boat¬ 
ing  and  fishing,  60  head  cattle,  horses,  chickens,  geese, 
ducks,  hogs,  2  tractors,  one  new  truck  all  up  to  date 
machinery.  Priced  to  sell.  Part  cash.  Balance  easy 
terms.  $45,000.  BOX  7.  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


125  ACRE  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  town  of 
Ridgeway.  Orleans  County.  N.  Y.  113  acres  level  choice 
tillage  with  5  acres  pears.  20  acres  apples,  good  varie¬ 
ties.  12  acres  pasture  and  wood.  Convenient  markets. 
Attractive  11  room  brick  house,  2  barns,  other  buildings, 
all  in  good  condition.  Will  be  on  hard  surfaced  road 
soon.  Chance  for  broad  expansion.  Price  $9000.  Investi¬ 
gate  long  term  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


FARM  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


RECONDITIONED  FARM  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS,' 
with  or  without  storage  batteries.  Worth  double  the 
prices  asked.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guarantee^. 
Freight  prepaid  to  nearest  freight  station.  Service  avail¬ 
able  through  nearby  distributors.  Write  for  prices.  Post 
office  box  101A,  New  Hartford,  New  York. 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25c.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00,  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


PATCHWORK  RUGS — Fancy  heavy  silks,  rayons, 
cottons,  bright  woolens,  2  lbs.  50c;  Small  cottons  10 
lbs.  $1.00;  postage.  JOSEPH  DEMENKOW,  Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 


SWITCHES,  etc..  Sanitary  way.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK.  Box  298,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


All  Ready  for  Master 
Nominations 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
help  make  the  neighborhood  a  good 
place.  For,  of  course,  in  our  modern 
system  of  civilization  the  young  man 
and  the  young  woman,  the  boy  and 
girl,  if  you  please,  have  just  as  much 
responsibility  to  help  make  the  com¬ 
munity  right  as  do  the  older  folk. 

How  Selections  Are  Made 

In  general,  then,  these  are  the  fun¬ 
damental  qualifications  which  will  be 
used  in  selecting  the  young  people  for 
this  Farm  Youth  Achievement  Award. 
The  actual  methods  by  which  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  made  will  be  explained 
more  in  detail  in  coming  issues  of 
A. A.  There  will  be  no  nominations 
similar  to  the  methods  used  in  naming 
Master  Farmers  and  Master  Home 
Makers.  The  selections  will  be  made  by 
leaders  of  the  local  organizations.  For 
example,  the  Scout  Council  will  make 
the  first  larger  group  selection  for  the 
Scouts,  the  4-H  Club  leaders  will  make 
the  nominations  for  the  first  large 
group  of  selections  for  the  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  for  the  4-H  Clubs.  The 
Young  Farmers’  Clubs  with  their 
teachers  and  leaders  will  choose  the 
larger  group  from  which  the  final 
selections  will  be  made  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  candidates  are  chosen 
by  the  Young  Farmers’  Clubs  for  the 
different  degrees  which  that  organiza¬ 
tion  awards  to  outstanding  members. 

From  these  larger  groups  the  Master 
Farmer  Board  of  Judges  will  select 
two  from  each  organization  to  receive 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


200  BOND  LETTER  HEADS  and  100  envelopes, 
printed  in  blue  ink  for  only  $1.00.  Copy  not  to  exceeed 
three  lines.  Anythin;:  in  printing.  Send  specimen  for 
quotation.  THE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Box  E-3.  ' 


FARMERS.  CATTLEMEN.  POULTRYMKN!  Best 
printing,  least  money.  Particulars  free.  HONESTY 
PRESS.  Putney,  Vt. 

-  ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITE  SPANISH  PEANUTS,  field  run  $3.75  per 
100  pounds.  Small  variety,  best  flavor  of  all  the  pea¬ 
nuts.  Shellers  pay  more  for  this  variety  than  large  ones. 
NO  orders  accepted  for  less  than  100  pounds.  QUIT- 
MAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman.  Ga. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50.  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  parts  for  most  makes  of  cars. 
We  specialize  in  Ignition  and  Rear  End  Parts.  BAILEY 
BROS..  Barre.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — A  feed  mill  in  western  New  York.  Will 
exchange  for  city  or  farm  property.  A  real  money  maker. 
BOX  10..  American  Agriculturist. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FANNING  MILL  SCREENS  wire  cloth.  W.  C.  Aul. 
Mfg.  LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons.  N.  Y. 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  W1NIKER  BROS.,  Millis.  Mass. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  “ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 

American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  ad/ertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ . . .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . . 

ADDRESS 


Bank  Reference  . — .  - . 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  over  160,000  homes. 


TOBACCO 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


American  Agriculturist,  April  12,  1930 

the  final  Farm  Youth  Achievement 
Award.  This  award  will  be  presented  at 
a.  banquet  in  the  winter  with  impres¬ 
sive  ceremonies  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Master  Farmers  and  Master  Home 
Makers  receive  their  degree  of 
“Master”.  It  is  expected  that  all  of  the 
awards  will  be  presented  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  finer  as 
a  farm  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl, 
than  to  have  your  work  and  life  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  competent  board  of  judges 
and  then  to  have  the  Governor  of  the 
State  make  an  award  for  fine  service 
in  the  home,  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
community  ? 

But  the  Master  Farmer  Achievement 
Award  project  is  much  more  than 
bringing  honor  to  the  individual.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  agriculture  and  to  show  that 
it  takes  as  much  or  more  ability  and 
character  to  make  good  in  rural  life 
as  it  does  anywhere  else.  When  the 
individual  who  has  achieved  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  rural  community  is 
honored  all  agriculture  is  honored,  and 
it  is  again  proven  that  farming  is  just 
what  Washington  called  it  when  he 
said: 

“Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful, 
most  useful  and  most  noble  employ¬ 
ment  of  man.” 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 

one  really  had  been  saved  and  if  the 
Drum  had  told  the  truth,  that  some¬ 
times  I  think  I’d  like  to  believe  in  it 
Wouldn’t  you,  Henry?” 

“No,”  he  said  abruptly.  “No!”  Then 
quickly : 

“It’s  plain  enough  you  like  him,”  he 
remarked. 

She  reflected  seriously.  “Yes,  I  do; 
though  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  just  that 
way,  because  I  was  thinking  most 
about  the  position  he  was  in  and  about 
—Mr.  Corvet  But  I  do  like  him.” 

“So  do  I,”  Spearman  said  with  a 
seeming  heartiness  that  pleased  her. 
He  broke  a  piece  of  bread  upon  the 
tablecloth  and  his  big,  well-shaped  fing¬ 
ers  began  to  roll  it  into  little  balls.  “At 
least  I  should  like  him,  Connie,  if  I  had 
the  sort  of  privilege  you  have  to  think 
whether  I  liked  or  disliked  him.  I’ve 
had  to  consider  him  from  another  point 
of  view — whether  I  could  trust  him  or 
must  distrust  him.” 

“Distrust?”  Constance  bent  toward 
him  impulsively  in  her  surprise.  “Dis¬ 
trust  him?  In  relation  to  what?  Why?’ 

“In  relation  to  Corvet,  Sherrill  and 
Spearman,  Connie — the  company  that 
involves  your  interest  and  your  father’s 
and  mine  and  the  interests  of  many 
other  people — small  stockholders  who 
have  no  influence  in  its  management, 
and  whose  interests  I  have  to  look  after 
for  them.  A  good  many  of  them,  you 
know,  are  our  own  men — our  old  skip¬ 
pers  and  mates  and  families  of  men 
who  have  died  in  our  service  and  who 
left  their  savings  in  stock  in  our  ships. 

“I  don’t  understand  Henry.” 

“I’ve  had  to  think  of  Conrad  this 
morning  in  the  same  way  as  I’ve  had 
to  think  of  Ben  Corvet  of  recent  years 
— as  a  threat  against  the  interests  of 
those  people.” 

Her  color  rose,  and  her  pulse  quick¬ 
ened.  Henry  never  had  talked  to  her, 
except  in  the  merest  commonplaces, 
about  his  relations  with  Uncle  Benny, 
it  was  a  matter  in  which,  she  had  re¬ 
cognized,  they  had  been  opposed,  an 
since  the  quarrels  between  the  ol 
friend  whom  she  had  loved  from  chil 
hood  and  him,  who  wished  to  become 
now  more  than  a  mere  friend  to  her, 
had  grown  more  violent,  she  had  pur¬ 
posely  avoided  mentioning  Uncle  Ben¬ 
ny  to  Henry,  and  he,  quite  as  con 
sciously,  had  avoided  mentioning 

Corvet  to  her.  „ 

“I’ve  known  for  a  good  many  years. 
Spearman  said  reluctantly,  “that  Ben 
Corvet’ s  brain  was  seriously  affected. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week\ 
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Tile  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Where  Vehicles  Damage  Meadows 


IN  the  issue  of  January  25,  we  gave 
some  information  about  the  rights  of 
property  owners  against  travelers  who 
left  the  highway  and  traveled  over  the 
fields.  The  information  stated  that  a 
traveler  did  have  the  right  when  the 
road  was  impassable  to  leave  it  and 
even  to  remove  fences  in  case  they 
were  replaced.  A  subscriber  wrote  us 
asking  for  more  information  so  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  matter  a  little  farther. 

It  appears  that  in  a  strict  legal  sense 
horses,  sleighs,  buggies  and  automo¬ 
biles,  may  not  go  on  adjoining  property 
if  the  highway  is  passable.  In  other 
words,  merely  because  the  road  may  be 
in  poor  condition  would  not  make  a 
trespass  on  private  property  legal.  This 
puts  a  slightly  different  angle  on  the 
question  and  apparently  if  a  property 
owner  should  sue  a  trespasser  under 
this  provision,  it  would  then  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  road  was 
impassable. 

We  have  been  getting  a  heavy  cor¬ 
respondence  on  this  subject  and  appar¬ 
ently  many  property  owners  find  it  a 
nuisance  as  well  as  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  have  their  fields  cut  up  by  ve¬ 
hicles  at  this  time  of  year,  it  would 
seem  that  about  the  only  recourse  a 
man  has  is  to  order  trespassers  off  or 
to  bring  legal  action  for  damages.  Pro¬ 
perty  owners  have  the  right  to  order 
trespassers  off  their  farms  and  to  use 
“reasonable  force”  in  case  they  refuse 
to  go  peaceably.  This  does  not  help  the 
matter  where  damage  has  been  done 
at  times  when  the  owner  is  away  from 
home  or  in  case  he  does  not  see  the 
damage  until  after  it  is  done.  In  such 
cases  it  would  seem  that  the  only  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  sue  the  trespasser  for 
damages. 


need  not  worry  at  all  over  this  situa¬ 
tion  so  long  as  they  are  insured  with 
an  insurance  company  that  is  reliable. 
We  understand  that  some  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Companies  do  not  attempt  to 
do  business  through  agents  and  are 
therefore  not  required  to  be  licensed 
to  do  business  in  the  state. 

Assuming  that  the  company  is  re¬ 
liable,  motorists  holding  policies  will 
get  into  no  trouble  because  the  law  re¬ 
quires  that  they  give  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  only  after  they  have  been 
convicted  of.  certain  offenses  or  fail  to 
pay  a  judgment  arising  out  of' a  motor 
vehicle  accident  within  15  days  after 
it  becomes  final. 

Assuming  that  subscribers  are  in¬ 
sured  with  a  reliable  company  and  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  an  acci¬ 
dent  the  insurance  company  will  settle 
for  the  damages  and  therefore  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  a  judgment  to 
be  taken  against  them. 

If  a  motorist  has  an  accident  and  is 
not  insured  and  fails  to  pay  a  judg¬ 
ment  secured  against  him  by  another 
party  he  will  then  be  required  to  show 
financial  responsibility  and  if  such  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility  is  shown  by  an 
insurance  policy  the  insurance  must  be 
carried  in  a  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  N.  Y.  State. 


as  a  paid  up  policy  which  means  that 
without  paying  further  premiums,  the 
beneficiary,  at  your  death,  will  get  a 
certain  sum  based  upon  the  amount  of 
money  you  have  paid  in. 

We  suggest  that  our  readers  consider 
very  carefully  before  surrendering  a 
life  insurance  policy  for  its  cash  value. 

A  licensed  and  bonded  commission 
man  who  handled  poultry  in  New  York 
City  tells  us  that  he  is  holding  two 
checks  which  have  been  returned  say¬ 
ing  that  the  party  is  unknown.  These 
checks  belong  to  Mr.  Henry  Silben- 
baum,  whose  address  is  supposedly 
Blakeslee,  N.  Y.  and  Mr.  William  S. 
Fenton,  Morristown,  Pa.  If  these  men 
will  get  in  touch  with  us  sending  their 
correct  address,  this  commission  man 
will  be  glad  to  send  checks  to  them. 

Will  Potato  Prices  Rise 
or  Fall? 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 
latter  and  about  the  same  as  the 
former. 

The  southern  croj#is  greatly  affected 
by  weather  conditions.  Warm  weather 
such  as  the  warm  spell  around  Febru¬ 
ary  25th  can  advance  the  date  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  each  state  and  increase 
the  number  of  carloads.  Cold  weather 
slows  up  the  growth  of  southern  pota¬ 
toes  and  cold  waves  with  killing  frosts 
have  been  known  to  put  back  shipments 
enough  to  raise  the  price  of  the  old 
northern  crop. 
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lightning  Protection 

—Concealed— 

Approved  by  Underwriters 
Laboratories 

W rite  for  Complete  Information 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  ROD 
COMPANY 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Chicken  Thieves  Get  Jail 
Sentence 

ON  several  occasions  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  jail  sen¬ 
tences  would  do  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  curb  chicken  stealing.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  law  enforcing  authorities 
in  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  agree 
with  us  as  prison  terms  of  from  two  to 
thirty  years  in  the  Eastern  Peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Philadelphia,  were  recently- 
imposed  by  Judge  Howard  F.  Marsh  to 
Miles  and  Arthur  Broughton,  Robert 
Williamson  and  Rolland  Moon. 

Three  of  the  men  were  captured  Feb- 
ruaiY  16,  through  the  cooperation  of 
police  from  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
and  Tioga  County,  Pa.  The  arrest  was 
made  by  detective  E.  A.  Young  of 
Wellsboro,  constable  George  Dorance 
of  Elkland  and  Privates  W.  M.  Brown, 
W-  V.  Murphy  and  C.  H.  Neville  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police.  Confessions 
were  obtained  involving  over  30  thefts 
m  four  New  York  and  four  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  counties.  It  is  reported  that  this 
group  had  a  unique  method  of  stealing 
chickens  consisting  of  boring  a  hole  in¬ 
to  the  coop  and  filling  the  house  full- 
a  gas  which  temporarily  overcame 
the  fowls,  making  it  possible  to  catch 
and  bag  them  without  any  disturbance. 


Signs  for  Tourists’  Homes 

“Will  you  give  me  any  information 
about  Billings  Brothers  of  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
who  operate  the'  Blue  and  Red  Inspected 
Tourists  Ho,me  signs? 

A  gentleman  called  at  our  place  and 
asked  if  we  would  take  tourists  this  com¬ 
ing  year.  He  said  he  would  advertise  our 
home,  put  in  a  gasoline  tank  for  our  pat¬ 
rons  services  and  place  an  ‘Inspected 
Tourist  Home’  sign  in  our  yard  for  a 
fee  of  $35.  He  said  he  had  signs  placed 
all  over  the  U.  S.” 

WE  have  steadily  maintained  that 
the  best  advertisement  for  a  Tour¬ 
ist  Home  is  an  attractive  place  that  is 
well  kept.  There  are  numerous  con¬ 
cerns  that  put  up  signg  on  payment  of 
a  fee,  the  idea  being  that  tourists  will 
come  to  recognize  these  signs  as  an 
indication  of  quality  and  will  always 
plan  to  stop  at  a  home  bearing  one  of 
these  signs. 

We  have  always  felt  that  our  sub¬ 
scribers  should  consider  this  matter 
very  carefully  before  parting  with 
their  money.  Several  cases  have  come 
to  our  attention  where  this  idea  was 
used  as  the  basis  for  an  out  and  out 
swindle  where  our  subscribers  never 
received  anything  for  their  money  and 
were  never  able  to  locate  the  party 
who  took  their  money  and  gave  them  a 
receipt  for  it.  Other  associations  are 
established  on  a  sounder  basis  and  it 
becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
benefits  received  will  be  worth  the  cost. 


More  About  Financial 
Responsibility  Law 

A  SUBSCRIBER  recently  asked 
■‘Iwhether  an  automobile  insurance 
po.icy  taken  out  with  a  company  not 
icensed  to  do  business  in  New  York 
tate  would  be  accepted  by  the  Bureau 
«  Motor  Vehicles  as  fulfilling  the 
otor  vehicle  financial  responsibility 
Jaw  which  went  into  effect  last  fall. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  subscribers 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


Keep  Your  Life  Insurance 
in  Force 

RECENTLY  many  subscribers  have 
asked  how  to  get  loans  on  life  in¬ 
surance  policies  and  in  some  cases  how 
to  surrender  the  policy  and  get  their 
money  returned. 

If  a  person  is  badly  in  need  of  money 
there  is  no  serious  objection  to  borrow¬ 
ing  money  on  a  policy,  but  cashing  in 
a  policy  should  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort  because  it  entails  a  considerable 
loss.  Letters  indicate  that  many  sub¬ 
scribers  do  not  fully  understand  the 
terms  of  the  policy.  Most  life  insurance 
policies  have  what  is  known  as  a  cash 
surrender  value,  but  naturally  this  is 
less  than  the  amount  of  money  paid  in. 
The  difference  between  the  cash  sur¬ 
render  value  and  what  has  been  paid 
in  is  the  cost  of  protection  which  the 
policy  holder  had  during  the  force  of 
the  policy. 

If  you  are  unable  to  keep  up  your 
premiums  on  your  life  insurance  one 
way  to  handle  the  situation  is  to  have 
the  policy  changed  into  what  is  known 


The  Probable  Consumption 

Last  of  all,  but  not  least,  is  the  effect 
of  general  business  conditions  upon 
prices.  Since  the  Wall  Street  crash  last 
October  few  buyers  want  to  buy  for 
investment,  potatoes  or  anything  else. 
Hard  times  force  the  grocer  and  the 
wholesaler  to  get  along  with  just  as 
small  stocks  of  goods  of  every  kind, 
including  potatoes,  as  they  cam  work 
with.  The  chain  store  groceries  have 
taught  the  independent  grocers  how  to 
get  along  with  only  10  or  15  bushels 
of  potatoes  at  a  time.  In  the  last  ten 
years  many  thousands  of  city  and 
village  families  have  stopped  buyng  a 
supply  in  fall  to  last  through  winter 
and  into  spring.  Now  they  buy  only  a 
peck  at  a  time.  It  is  true  that  consump¬ 
tion  of  potatos  will  hold  up  because 
the  consumer  out  of  work  will  stop 
buying  gasoline  before  he  will  stop 
buying  food,  and  potatoes  are  a  rela¬ 
tively  cheap'  food.  Careful  study  of  the 
records  of  carlot  shipments  and  of  im¬ 
ports  together  with  the  probable  truck¬ 
ing  movement  shows  little  change  in 
the  consumption  of  potatoes  since  we 
have  accurate  carlot  records.  But  that 
will  not  hold  up  prices  if  the  city  gro¬ 
cers  and  dealers  buy  only  from  day  to 
day  and  the  country  shipments  keep  as 
heavy  as  in  recent  weeks. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  the  1929 
crop  was  short  and  has  had  a  rapid 
movement  into  consumption  up  to 
March.  City  stocks  are  light.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  carlot  shipments  will  be 
large  in  proportion  to  the  crop  pro¬ 
duced,  for  the  price  all  the  season  has 
been  high  enough  to  encourage  close 
utilization,  with  no  stock  feeding  or 
starch  manufacture. 

The  two  problems  now  are  the  new 
crop  and  the  general  financial  situation. 
The  new  crop  acreage  is  so  near  nor¬ 
mal  that  it  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 
At  the  present  writing,  March  6,  the 
warm  weather  of  the  past  three  weeks 
is  dangerous,  for  it  will  bring  the  new 
crop  from  each  section  to  market  earl¬ 
ier  than  normal  dates,  which  will  tend 
to  hold  down  prices.  There  have  been 
seven  heavy  cold  waves  since  last  fall. 
Should  another  one  of  these  hit  the 
new  crop  now  it  would  help  old  crop 
prices. 

The  financial  situation  will  slow  up 
city  buying,  though  it  will  probably  not 
cut  consumption  any.  Slow  buying  in 
small  quantities  will  hold  down  prices 
and  keep  them  from  rising  as  they 
have  in  the  spring  with  previous  short 
crops.  Either  a  rapid  improvement  in 
business  or  a  change  to  real  cold 
weather  in  the  south  would  raise  prices. 

A  number  of  western  states  are  finding 
their  stocks  on  hand  beginning  to  run 
low  earlier  than  usual.  Here  in  the  east 
Maine  is  reported  to  have  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  yet,  and  that  would  hold  down 
prices  here. 
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WITH  a  Universal  Natural 
Milker,  you  can  milk 
your  cows  in  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  less  time  than 
required  by  hand — equal  to  at 
least  four  months’  milking  time 
saved  for  other  work  or  for  more 
leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  life. 
Furthermore,  with  a  Universal 
you  can  do  a  better  job  of  milk¬ 
ing  than  is  possible  even  under 
most  ideal  hand-milking  condi¬ 
tions.  You  get  all  the  milk,  and 
get  cleaner  milk.  There  is  no 
other  milker  like  the 

Universal 

natural 

Milker 

Universal  ate  used  daily  by  more 
than  40,000  farmers,  including  many 
foremost  certified  dairymen.  These 
users  selected  the  Universal  above  all 
other  milkers  because  of  its  natural 
milking  action  —  and  its  exceptional 
efficiency  — the  result  of  exclusive  pat¬ 
ented  features. 

The  improved  Universal  pulsator  and 
teat  cup  (the  most  important  parts  of 
any  milker)  produce  a  soothing  alter¬ 
nating  action  (milking  two  teats 
while  the  other  two  are  being 
massaged),  and  operate  on  low 
vacuum  (suction).  That  is  why 
cows  give  down  their  milk 
readily  to  this  natural  milk¬ 
er  which  “milks  like  the 
calf”. 

If  you  are  still  milking  by 
hand,  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  the  Universal.  You 
-  _  are  paying  for  one,  any¬ 
way—  in  extra  time  and  labor  — so  why 
not  get  the  full  benefit  of  it? 

Mail  the  coupon  —  today! 

jJ’HE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO, 

'  Dept.  AA, 
m\  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  AA,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*  m‘lk . ---cows.  I  have  electricity,  No  □  Yes  □ 

Send  me  free  catalog  and  full  information  as  to 
size  and  type  milking  outfit  you  would  recom¬ 
mend  for  my  needs.  It  is  understood  that  this 
places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . . . 


M  AYTAG 

Sets  a  NEW  Standard  for 


farm  washers 


THE  MAYTAG  has 
always  been  the  favor¬ 
ite  farm  washer . . .  the 
first  washer  to  be  equipped 
with  an  in-built  gasoline 
Multi-Motor  The  NEW 
Maytag,  the  latest  and 
greatest  achievement  of  the 
world’s  largest  washer  fac¬ 
tory,  more  than  ever  appeals 
to  farm  women. 

'  The  NEW,  roomy,  one- 
piece,  cast-aluminum  tub, 
with-  quick -washing  gyra- 
foam  action  .  .  .  the  NEW 
roller  water  remover,  with 
enclosed,  positive  -  action, 
automatic  drain  .  .  .  the 
NEW  quiet,  life-time,  oil- 
packed  drive,  with  handy, 
auto-type  shift-lever  for 
starting  and  stopping  the 
water-action  .  .  .  these  and 
other  new  Maytag  develop¬ 
ments  give  the  New  Maytag 
value,  usefulness  and  con¬ 
venience  that  overshadow 
any  previous  Maytag,  sur¬ 
pass  any  other  washer. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton,  Iowa 
Founded  1893 

Eastern  Branch:  851  No.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branches,  Distributors  or  Representatives  in 
London,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Geneva,  Genoa, 
Oslo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Welling¬ 
ton.  Buenaventura,  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
principal  cities. 


TUNE  IN  on  Maytag 

Radio  P  rograms 

over  NJ3.C.  Coast  to  Coast  Network 
MONDAY  Evenings  9:00  E.S.T.,  8:00 
C.S.T.,  7:00  M.T.,  6:00  P.T. 

WJZ,  New  York;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh; 
KYW,  Chicago;  KSTP,  St.  Paul; 
WSM,  Nashville;  WREN,  Kansas 
City;  KOA,  Denver;  KSL,  Salt  Lake 
City;  WKY,  Oklahoma  City;  KPRC, 
Houston;  KECA,  Los  Angeles;  KGW, 
Portland;  and  Associated  Stations, 

The  Maytag 

Gasoline 

Multi-Motor 

The  simplest,  finest,  most 
compact  washer  engine  built 
. . .  interchangeable  with  the 
electric  motor  by  removing 
only 'four  bolts.  Only  four 
working  parts ...  a  step  on 
the  pedal  starts  it.  Flood- 
proof  carburetor,  bronze 
bearings,  Bosch  high-ten¬ 
sion  magneto  and  speed 
governor,  give  it  a  smooth, 
steady  flow  of  dependable 
power. 

A  week’s  washing 

FREE  -  -  -  - 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest 
dealer  for  a  trial  washing  with 
the  New  Maytag.  If  it  doesn’t 
sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Di¬ 
vided  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 


Power  Churn  Attachment 

The  Maytag  churn  attachment  is  an 
aluminum  churn  of  3  gallons  churn¬ 
ing  capacity.  It  sets  over  the  gyra- 
tator  post  and  utilizes  the  same 
power  that  washes  the  clothes. 

Wate*  in  the  washer  tub  keeps  the 
cream  at  the  proper  churning  tem¬ 
perature-.  Easily  cleaned,  durable 
and  a  time  and  labor  saver. 

F-4-30 


A  Power  Meat  Grinder  Attachment 


'h' III  lilt'll-  '■  '"('i 


By  simply  lifting  off  the  Roller  Water 
Remover,  this  New  Meat  Grinder  At¬ 
tachment  may  be  set  over  the  shaft 
head  of  the  power  leg.  Grinds  sau¬ 
sage,  mince  meat,  chops  nuts,  raisins, 
fruit,  relish,  etc.  Saves  time  and 
labor.  The  churn  and  the  meat 
grinder  attachments  are  additional 
equipment  sold  at  reasonable  cost 


$1.00  per  year 


APRIL  19,  1930 


Published  Weekly 
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Where  New  York  First  Sees  the  Sun 

A  Reflection  on  Hospitality,  Growing  Potatoes,  and  Land  Values 


TWO  or  three  times  during  the  last 
half  dozen  years  I  have  set  down 
for  A.  A.  readers  my  impressions  of 
Long  Island.  I  have  now  no  wish  to 
thresh  old  straw  again,  but  this  February 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  over  Suffolk 

County  once  more 
and  saw  and  heard 
some  things  which 
may  perhaps  be  worth 
retelling. 

In  the  first  place, 
may  I  make  a  fewr 
agricultural  observa¬ 
tions. 

It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  good  many 
Long  Island  farmers 
— more  especially  the 
potato  growers  of  the 
North  Shore- — are  not 
feeling  particularly  happy  this  winter.  There 
are  many  on  the  Island  whose  main  income 
is  from  potatoes  and  they  have  now  had 
three  bad  years  in  succession,  either  poor 
crops  or  low  prices,  and,  in  fact,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  troubles.  This  year  on  the 
Sound  shore  there  was  a  drought  severe 
beyond  anything  within  the  memory  of  the 
traditional  “Oldest  Inhabitant”  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  not  only  were  potatoes  few  in 
number  but  many  of  them  were  so  small 
that  they  had  to  be  graded  as  “seconds”. 
I  was  told  that  in  some  instances  the  deal¬ 
ers  have  recognized  this  difficult  situation 
by  permitting  the  use  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  inch  grading  screens  instead  of 
the  usual  one  and  seven-eighths  inch  size, 
although  to  a  layman  it  would  not  seem  as 
if  this  difference  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
could  amount  to  very  much.  Still,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  a  case  where  every  little  helps. 

Another  trouble  is  that  the  tubers  seem 
to  be  entirely  abnormal  this  winter,  having 
lost  all  track  of  the  time  of  year.  Normally, 
they  ought  to  lie  dormant  until  March,  but 
I  was  told  that  in  many  cases  potatoes  in 
storage  in  late  January  were  already  so 
badly  sprouted  as  to  be  grown  together  into 
an  almost  solid  mass. 

The  per  acre  costs  of  the  Island  grower 
are  greater  than  up-State.  To  begin  with, 
he  must  pay  more  for  his  laboj;  while  the 
very  high  value  of  his  land  makes  his  capital 
investment  perhaps  several  times  as  much 
as  it  would  be  in  most  localities.  Then,  too, 
■=  he  uses  an  amount  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
w  that  seems  well  nigh  unbelievable  to  the 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

man  of  western  or  northern  New  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  normally  gets  ex¬ 
cellent  yields  of  a  rather  special  quality 
product  that  sells  at  a  price  above  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  so  that  whatever  may 
be  the  story  of  the  past  three 
years  the  Long  Island  po¬ 
tato  grower  in  the  long  run  f 

makes  money.  N ow  and  then 
he  makes  a  “killing”.  As  a 
class,  they  live  in  good 
houses,  drive  good  cars  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year 
surely  have  more  leisure 
than  our  dairymen  ever 
dream  of. 

Then  there  is  another 
reason  why  I  must  decline 
to  make  any  contribution 
for  the  relief  of  the  Long 
Island  farmer.  Perhaps  he 
doe§  not  realize  it,  but  he 
ought  to  understand  that 
he,  along  with  the  agri¬ 
culturist  of  Westchester 
County,  occupies  an  eco¬ 
nomic  position  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  almost  all  the 
remainder  of  the  State. 

The  distinction  is  that 
while  up-state  farm 
values  are  most  uncertain 
and  chaotic  and  on  the 
whole  are  less  today  than 
a  generation  or  more  ago, 
the  suburban  zone  of  the 
metropolitan  district  (and 


this  includes  all  Long  Island)  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  march  irresistably  upward  with 
the  years. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tell  any  big  stories  re¬ 
garding  the  sale  values  of  Long  Island  farm 
land,  and  possibly  I  may  have  listened  to 
some  fairy  tales,  but  farmers  assure  me 
that  almost  any  place  farm  land  will  sell 
at  anywhere  from  $500.  to  $1000.  per 
acre  while  down  on  the  South  Shore 
near  the  fashionable  Llamptons  men  are 
growing  potatoes  on  land  that  will  sell 
for  $5000.  per  acre.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  on 
my  business  if  anything  like  that  should 
happen  to  our  farm !  Also,  I  may  add 
that  there  is  not  the  most  remote  dan¬ 
ger  of  anything  of  the  kind.  These 
gilt-edged  values  have  come  to  pass 
largely  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  and  supposedly  the  end 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  Just  by  grace  of 
inheritance  some  of  these  men  are 
sitting  in  at  a  sort  of  get-rich-quick 
real  estate  game.  As  I  see  it,  if  a 
Long  Island  farmer  is  fortunate  to 
own  a  farm  and  has  it  paid  for  and 
then  will  sit  tight  and  wait  long 
enough  he  is  just  naturally  bound  to 
get  rich  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  very  nice 
to  do  some  farming  and  have  a  farm 
income  just  for  family  expenses  while 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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This 

HIRED  MAN 

works  for  pennies 
instead  of  dollars 


HERE’S  one  hired  man  that  never  quits— 
never  talks  back  —  does  housework  as 
well  as  chores.  His  name  is  Electricity. 

An  electric  milker  will  milk  a  cow  for  10c  a 
month.  An  electric  motor  will  drive  an  en¬ 
silage  cutter  for  3c  per  ton.  An  electric  washer 
and  ironer  will  do  a  week’s  laundry  for  10c. 

Niagara  Hudson  electricity  is  the  cheapest 
farm  help  you  can  buy 

A  third  of  New  York  State's  farms 
now  enjoy  electricity 

The  proportion  of  electrified  farms  in  New 
York  State  is  4  times  that  of  the  nation’s  aver¬ 
age.  Each  year,  hundreds  of  miles  of  new 
lines  are  added  to  bring  dependable  Niagara 
Hudson  Power  to  more  farmers. 

And,  so  that  our  farm  customers  can  enjoy 
every  possible  advantage  of  cheap,  reliable 
electric  service,  the  operating  companies  of 
the  Niagara  Hudson  system  offer  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  electric  appliances. 

HUDSON 


NIAGARA 
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How  Electricity  Helps 

Prize  Winners  in  WGY  Essay  Contest 


Editors  Note — We  are  glad  to  publish 
below  the  first  two  essays  in  a  contest 
conducted  by  radio  broadcasting  station 
WGY  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  on  the  subject  “How  Elec¬ 
tricity  Helps  The  Farmer .”  We  are  sorry 
that  space  does  not  permit  printing  the 
essays  of  all  the  prize  winners.  More 
than  800  essays  were  submitted  in  the 
contest  so  these  first  two  printed  here 
represent  in  the  judges’  opinions,  the  best 
out  of  all  this  great 
number  and  are, 
therefore,  well  worth 
your  reading. 

Incidentally ,  the 
large  number  of  es¬ 
says  submitted  in  this 
excellent  contest, 
shows  the  great  in¬ 
terest  farm  people 
have  in  this  subject 
of  electricity  on  the 
farm.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  next  ten 
years  is  going  to  be 
the  era  of  electrical 
development  in  agri¬ 
culture  just  as  the 
past  twenty-five  has 
been  an  era  of  gaso¬ 
line. 

*  *  • 

This  Essay  Won 
$100  Prize 

( Submitted  by  M.  C- 
Albright,  O  a  k- 
wood  Farms,  Athens, 

N.  Y.,  in  the  WGY 
Farm  Essay  Contest 
on  the  subject,  “How 
Electricity  Helps  the 
Farmer.’3) 

SIX  years  ago  we 
began  using  elec¬ 
tricity  for  lighting, 
laundry  work  and 
other  small  devices 
about  the  farm.  We 
now  use  thirty-three 
electrically  operated 
appliances,  ranging 
from  a  curling  iron 
to  a  nine  thousand 
Watt  Range  for  the 
home  and  from  a 
water  fountain  heat¬ 
er  for  poultry  house 
to  milker  and  fruit 
sizer  for  the  farm. 

Others  are  added 
as  fast  as  the  farm 
will  provide  funds,  sometimes  faster,  as 
we  believe  it  good  business  to  pay  six 
per  cent  for  money  to  buy  utilities  that 
will  pay  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  on 
their  cost  in  labor  saved  and  increased 
income. 

Electrically  operated  appliances  are 
used  the  most,  need  the  least  care  and 
attention  and  yield  greater  returns 
than  any  others  on  the  farm. 

Many  farm  operations  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  electricity  for  five  per  cent 
of  cost  of  hand  labor. 

Electricity  has  made  possible  fresh 
water  before  our  cows  continually. 
This  has  increased  the  milk  flow  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  same  feed  over  water¬ 
ing  twice  daily  at  outdoor  trough  or 
brook. 

Fifty  thousand  gallons  of  water  per 
month  are  required  for  the  farm  needs, 
this  water  is  pumped  by  electricity  for 
approximately  one  dollar.  To  furnish 
a  like  supply  would  require  three  hours 
hand  labor  daily  at  fifty  cents  per  hour 
or  forty-five  dollars  per  month. 

One  man  will  milk  eighteen  »to 
twenty  cows  per  hour  with  an  electric 
milker  and  seven  to  ten  by  hand. 

Motor  driven  saws,  feed  grinders, 
hay  hoists,  ensilage  cutter,  milk  cooler, 
paint  sprayer  and  clippers  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  while  drills,  combination 
lathe  and  saws,  enable  the  farmer  to 
make  many  needed  repairs  at  home. 

In  the  farm  home  the  snapping  of  a 
switch  has  replaced  the  carrying  of 
wood  and  ashes  with  an  electric  Range; 


the  turning  of  a  faucet  the  frequent 
trips  to  the  old  oaken  bucket. 

The  dish  washer  and  washing  ma¬ 
chine  saves  many  a  visit  from  the 
Doctor  as  well  as  backache  and  rough¬ 
ened  hands. 

The  ironer  has  taken  the  sad  out  of 
ironing  and  the  vacuum  cleaner  the 
dust  out  of  dusting. 

The  automatic  pump  and  water  heat¬ 
er  with  modern  plumbing  have  replaced 
the  tea  kettle,  reser¬ 
voir,  Saturday  night 
wash  tub,  and  out¬ 
side  toilet. 

Electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  makes  possible 
a  more  varied  menu 
and  larger  use  of 
home  products. 

The  radio  has 
brought  entertain¬ 
ment  and  education 
to  the  farmers’  fire¬ 
side,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  keeps  the 
family  in  constant 
touch  with  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

Electricity  helps 
by  making  farm 
help  easier  to  get 
and  less  necessary, 
by  decreased  cost 
and  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  plenty  of  light 
where  and  when 
needed,  by  decreas¬ 
ing  fire  hazard,  by 
b  r  i  n  g  i  n  g  to  the 
home  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  comforts 
and  pleasures  here¬ 
tofore  enjoyed  only 
by  those  living  in 
towns  and  cities. 

Electricity  is  a 
willing,  efficient, 
tireless,  and  grouch- 
1  e  s  s  twenty-four 
hours  per  day  farm 
servant  and  will,  I 
believe  bring  to  the 
farmer  greater  re¬ 
turns,  intellectually, 
physically,  and  fi¬ 
nancially  than  any¬ 
thing  invented  or 
discovered  in  the 
past. 

*  *  * 

“And  the  Light 
Was  Good” 

( This  essay  was 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Edna  L.  Munger, 

Phoenix.  It  won  the  second  prize  of 
$75.00  in  the  WGY  Farm  Essay  Contest 
on  the  subject,  “How  Electricity  Helps 
the  Farmer.” 

1929.  “The  world  is  waiting  for  the 

sunrise”  when  a  thunderous  crash 

arouses  the  household.  ’Twas  only  Dad, 
who,  reaching  for  a  match,  knocked 
the  clock  down.  Amid  mutterings  which 
might  or  might  not  be  morning  de¬ 
votions,  he  lights  lamp  which  he  leaves 
for  mother.  Groping  his  way  down¬ 
stairs  toward  the  kitchen,  his  ankle 

comes  in  unharmonious  contact  with  a 
rocking  chair.  Lighting  a  lantern  which 
gives  a  strong  odor  but  feeble  light,  he 
goes  to  the  well  where  he  pumps  and 
pumps  and  dittos  many  times.  After 
carrying  the  water  into  the  kitchen 
and  lighting  the  fire,  he  goes  to  the 
barn  and,  hanging  the  aforesaid  lan¬ 
tern  on  a  nail,  sets  himself  on  a  stool 
under  a  cow,  in  reach  of  her  switching 
tail  and  dancing  feet.  He  pulls  and 
squeezes,  pulls  and  squeezes,  and  dittos 
many  times.  Carrying  the  last  pail  of 
milk  to  the  milkhouse,  miscalculates 
his  step  and  falls.  Thinking,  “no  use 
cussing  over  spilled  milk”,  he  calls  the 
cats  and  proceeds  feeding  the  stock. 
Re-entering  the  kitchen,  he  is  greeted 
with  “Laws!  !  !  How’ll  I  ever  git  them 
overalls  clean.  .  .  .  Coffee’s  ben  abilin 
for  hours  .  .  .  pancakes  are  stun  cold.' 
Later,  returning  to  the  barn,  he 
pumps  and  pumps  and  dittos  thousands 
of  times  watering  them  “dum”  critters. 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 


List  of  WGY  Prize 
Essay  Winners 

First  Prize — $100 

M.  C.  Albright,  Athens,  N.  Y. 
Second  Prize — $75 

Mrs.  Edna  L.  Munger,  Phoenix, 
New  York. 

Third  Prize— $50 

Monroe  Baird,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 
Five  Awards  of  $10  Each 

H.  VanAntwerp,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Asa  L.  Brower,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

Nina  A.  Guilford,  R.F.D.  2, 
Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Maxtha  P.  Stevens,  Pleasant 
View  Farm,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Mrs.  H.  Harrison,  Milford,  N.  Y. 

Ten  Awards  of  $5  Each 

Bernard  Shubert,  Star  Route, 
Franklin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Grace  H.  Maxwell,  R.F.D. 
1,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Ely,  Kingsley,  Pa. 

Mrs.  George  Dagenhart,  Harmony 
Corners,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Sutliff,  Shickshinny,  Pa. 

James  Roe  Stevenson,  Master 
Farmer,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Ella  E.  Karow,  Withee,  Wise. 

Mrs.  Amy  Thornton  Swartz, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marion  D.  Winney,  Webstdr, 

N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Foote,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
Board  of  Judges 

E.  S.  Foster,  General  Secretary, 
N.Y.S.  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist. 

Professor  R.  F.  Buckman,  Dept, 
of  Rural  Engineering,  N.Y.S.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

E.  W.  Mitchell,  Orchard  Hill 
Farm,  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower. 

D.  G.  Blandy,  Rural  Service  De¬ 
partment,  N.  Y.  Power  and  Light 
Corporation. 
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How  to  Shut  Out  Western  Cream 

Would  Inspect  Outside  Cream  Only  in  Emergency 


ONE  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  surplus 
of  both  milk  and  cream  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  is  the  large  importations  of  western 
cream.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  quan¬ 
tities  of  cream  imported,  but  there  are  estimates 
for  well  over  a  million  gallons  annually  of  out¬ 
side  cream  sold  in  New  York  State  in  fluid  form, 
and  probably  over  twice  this  amount  of  cream 
used  for  all  purposes.  It  has  been  stated  that  it 
is  easy  to  get  the  exact  amount  of  outside  cream 
by  taking  railroad  records.  This  is  not  true  be¬ 
cause  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  distribution 
points  in  neighboring  states,  then  shipped  to  New 
York  State  cities  by  truck.  The  amount  of  this 
imported  cream  is  so  great  that  there  probably 
would  be  little  or  no  surplus  were  only  New 
York  State  cream  used. 

Any  Plan  Must  Be  Flexible 

There  are  times,  however,  when  it  is  probably 
true  that  New  York  dairymen  would  not  be  able 
to  supply  all  of  the  cream  needed.  Then  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  a  flexible  system  where¬ 
by  dealers  or  cities  could  bring  in  outside  cream 
to  make  up  whatever  New  York  producers  lack, 
but  with  safeguards  so  that  all  imported  cream 
should  be  of  the  same  high  quality  required  of 
New  York  State  producers,  and  so  that  impor¬ 
tations  could  be  stopped  when  not  needed.  If  it 
were  not  possible  to  bring  in  outside  cream,  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  New  York  State  cream 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  then  ice  cream, 
cream  cheese  and  butter  manufacturers  would 
move  out  of  the  State  to  where  they  could  get  a 
sufficient  supply  of  cream  at  all  times.  This  would 
deprive  New  York  dairymen  of  good  markets. 

New  York  City,  through  its  city  Board  of 
Health,  will  permit  no  outside  cream  whatever 


to  be  sold  within  its  boundaries.  Rochester  has 
the  same  requirement,  as  do  a  few  other  upstate 
cities.  Only  this  year  the  City  of  Boston,  in  order 
to  hold  its  markets  for  New  England  producers, 
passed  a  regulation  through  its  Board  of  Health 
that  no  western  cream  should  be  sold  within  the 
city  limits. 

To  get  some  general  uniform  plan  of  con¬ 
trolling  western  cream  for  all  of  the  cities  is 
exactly  what  Governor  Roosevelt  had  in  mind 
when  he  called  the  health  officers  and  mayors  of 
New  York  State  cities  to  Albany  on  March  n 
for  a  conference.  The  Governor  realized  that  if 
a  way  could  be  found  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
cream  to  that  produced  by  New  York  dairymen, 
making  exception  only  when  our  own  dairymen 
could  not  produce  enough,  then  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  would  be  added  to  the 
incomes  of  eastern  dairymen. 

Approved  by  Dairy  Organization 

The  day  before  the  general  conference  on  the 
problem,  the  Governor  requested  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  chairman  of  the  Governor’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  to  hold  a 
preliminary  conference  with  a  smaller  group  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  practical  plan  that  would  solve 
the  problem.  Both  this  preliminary  meeting  and 
the  general  conference  on  the  following  day 
(March  n)  were  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
the  Sheffield  Producers’  Cooperative  Association, 
American  Agriculturist,  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health,  and  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

The  plan  that  was  finally  submitted,  which 


was  reported  in  our  issue  of  March  22,  had  the 
full  approval  at  this  meeting  of  all  these  different 
bodies  representing  agriculture  of  the  State.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  full  conference  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  which  was  attended  by  the  mayors 
and  health  officers  of  the  various  cities.  Later,  it 
was  approved  by  the  New  York  State  Health 
Council,  which  has  general  direction  of  the  health 
affairs  of  the  State,  and  finally  the  general  plan 
was  approved  by  the  leaders  in  the  Legislature, 
and  the  bills  necessary  to  make  the  plan  legally 
effective  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Legislature.  The  principal  one  of  these  bills  pro¬ 
vides  additional  funds  for  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Governor’s  conference  on  western  cream. 

An  Important  Resolution 

Because  of  its  importance,  and  because  certain 
agencies  are  misinforming  the  public  about  it,  we 
give  it  again. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  read : 

No  milk  or  cream  shall  be  brought  into  the 
State  of  New  York  except  from  sources  of 
supply  inspected  and  approved  by  the  New 
York  State  Health  Department,  and  unless  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  cream  conforms  in  all 
respects  to  the  standards  laid  down  by  the 
State  Sanitary  Code. 

What  the  Resolution  Means 

What  does  this  mean?' Simply  this:  That  up 
to  now  the  biggest  part  of  the  cream  imported 
from  the  West  to  be  sold  in  New  York  State 
cities  was  poor  stuff,  much  of  it  of  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  This  cream,  produced  in  other 
states  without  the  sanitary  regulations  required 
of  dairymen  in  this  State,  could  be  sold  for 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plan  for  August  Pasture 

How  Can  a  Cow  Get  Seventy -five  Pounds  of  Grass  from  a  Bare  Field 


WHAT  dairyman  could  not  utilize  more 
and  better  August  pasture  for  his  cattle? 
Many  dairy  farmers  do  not  have  enough 
pasture  grass  to  supply  all  the  roughage 
that  the  cows  need  during  any  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  shortage  is  felt  most  keenly  in  August, 
however.  Even  those  who  have  abundant  feed 
in  May  and  June  are  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  filling  in  the  so-called  “August  gap.” 

The  accompanying  pictures  were  taken  on 
August  9,  1929,  on  two  pasture  fields  belonging 
to  Mr.  H.  H.  Lathe,  Craftsbury,  Vermont.  The 
first  of  these  is  typical  of  the  average  dairyman’s 
pasture  in  mid-summer.  The  grass  and  clover 
are  grazed  so  closely  that  even  the  soles  of  a 
man’s  shoes  may  be  plainly  seen.  Assuming  that 
a  cow  needs  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  grass  daily,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
her  to  harvest  this  amount  from  a  field  of  this 
type.  Before  starting 
out  in  the  morning  she 
must  first  have  a  liberal 
allowance  of  grain  to 
supply  suf  ficient 
energy  for  the  long, 
arduous  day  of  grazing. 

The  second  picture 
shows  what  can  be  done 
on  permanent  pastures 
in  the  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  abundant  feed  even 
in  August.  A  cow  on  a 
field  like  this  can  ob¬ 
tain  100  pounds  of 
grass  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly.  Very  little  energy 
is  wasted  in  obtaining 
the  feed,  most  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  chewing 


*  By  CLARENCE  PARSONS 

the  cud,  and  more  milk  is  produced  with  far  less 
supplementary  grain. 

Mr.  Lathe  secured  grass  and  clover  like  this 
by  doing  two  things.  He  fertilized  four  acres 
of  his  pasture  and  fenced  it  off  so  that  the  cattle 
could  graze  this  plot  and  the  remainder  of  the 
field  alternately.  He  applied  200  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  analyzing  15-30-15  in 
early  spring,  and  in  order  to  secure  maximum 
growth  in  August  as  well  as  in  May  and  June, 
he  applied  150  pounds  per  acre  of  a  15  per  cent, 
nitrogen  fertilizer  during  the  summer. 

Throughout  the  season  the  cattle  grazed  the 
four-acre  fertilized  field  and  the  twenty-eight 
acre  unfertilized  pasture  alternately.  This  per¬ 
mitted  each  field  to  have  a  rest  periodically  and 
gave  the  grass  a  chance  to  recuperate.  Mr. 

Lathe  stated  that  the 
grass  started  up  on  the 
fertilized  field  much 
more  quickly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rest 
period  than  it  did  on 
the  untreated  area. 

These  pictures  were 
taken  after  the  unfer¬ 
tilized  field  had  been 
pastured  continuously 
for  nearly  three  weeks 
and  the  day  before  the 
cattle  were  changed  to 
the  fertilized  plot.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  do  not 
give  a  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  two 
fields.  Nevertheless  the 


A  picture  of  the  fertilized  pasture  taken  August  9. 
Notice  that  the  grass  is  half  way  to  the  man’s 
knees. 

first  picture  is  typical  of  pastures  continuously 
grazed  in  mid-summer.  The  second  shows  the 
feed  which  can  be  secured  from  a  good  sod  when 
it  receives  an  occasional  rest  period  and  when 
adequately  fertilized  so  that  the  gfass  recovers 
rapidly  as  soon  as  the  cattle  are  moved  to  an¬ 
other  field. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  Mr.  Lathe’s  four 
fertilized  acres  was  193  cow  days  per  acre  as 
compared  with  41  cow  days  per  acre  on  the  un¬ 
fertilized  field.  The  rational  use  of  fertilizers  on 
permanent  pastures  greatly  increases  the  yield. 
Fertilized  pastures  continue  growth  longer  into 
the  dry  season  and  provide  more  feed  in  August 
when  pastures  are  normally  the  least  productive 
of  any  of  the  summer  months. 

The  grazing  of  two  or  more  fields  in  rotation 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


A.  picture  taken  August  9,  on  an  unfertilized 
pasture.  The  soles  of  the  man’s  shoes  can  he  seen 
as  plainly  as  if  he  were  standing  on  the  road. 
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Greetings! 

PRING  seems  to  be  a  little  coy  this  year,  as 
it  has  been  during  the  last  two  seasons.  The 
weather  is  cold  and  raw  in  many  parts  of 
American  Agriculturist  country.  It  is  always 
a  perpetual  source  of  wonder  to  us,  raised  in  an 
upstate  county,  to  see  how  early  in  the  spring 
Long  Island  and  Jersey  farmers  get  their  potatoes 
and  other  early  vegetables  in  the  ground.  Potato 
planting  is  Well  started  on  the  Island  and  in 
South  Jersey. 

The  annual  school  meeting  is  not  far  away— 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May  to  be  exact.  The  inter¬ 
est  in  schools  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
questions  we  receive  on  school  law,  having  to  do 
with  qualifications  of  voters,  etc.  Recent  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist  (April  5  and  12) 
have  contained  a  large  number  of  answers  to  the 
questions  most  frequently  asked.  More  questions 
and  answers  will  appear  in  coming  numbers. 

Remember  the  date  and  plan  to  attend.  Your 
interest  helps  to  make  a  good  school. 


M.  C.  Burritt  Appointed  to  Public 
Service  Commission 

overnor  Roosevelt  has  appointed  M.  C. 
Burritt,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Hilton,  New 
York,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission.  The  Senate  has  confirmed 
the  nomination. 

From  the  standpoint  of  rural  people,  this  is 
just  about  the  best  appointment  that  has  been 
made  in  this  State  in  many  years.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  Mr.  Burritt  is  about  the 
only  real  farmer  who  has  been  appointed  to  an 
important  State  board  in  a  long  time.  Recently 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  appoint  farmers  or 
farm  women  to  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  It 
was  not  done.  So  we  are  especially  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Burritt  take  this  position. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  better  fitted 
for  the  job.  Mr.  Burritt  is  a  farm  boy  and  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  For  years  he  was  County  Agent  Leader 
in  New  York.  Under  his  leadership  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  one  of  the  best  Farm  Bureau  .systems 
in  the  United  States  were  laid,  and  many  Farm 
Bureaus  added  in  new  counties.  Later,  he  was 
promoted  to  Extension  Director  with  charge  of 
all  the  College  extension  work  in  the  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  Vice-Dean  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Not  satisfied  with  raising  his  children  in  a  city 


environment,  Mr.  Burritt  resigned  his  important 
position  to  become  a  plain  but  successful  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  at  Hilton,  New  York,  where 
he  has  resided  for  the  past  several  years.  ' 

In  addition  to  his  farm  work  he  has  found 
time  to  be  the  president  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  and  was  for  some  time  treasurer  of  the 
G.L.F.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission.  Every  reader  of 
American  Agriculturist  knew  and  liked  Mr. 
Burritt  as  the  Western  New  York  editor  of  this 
publication.  He  proved  himself  such  a  good  all 
around  farmer  and  citizen  that  the  board  of 
judges  included  him  in  the  1928  class  of  Master 
Farmers  named  by  American  Agriculturist. 

Mr.  Burritt  will  have  especial  opportunity  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bodies  in  the  State.  Through  this 
body  the  State  exercises  control  of  all  the  public 
utilities,  including  railroads,  electric  railways, 
electric,  gas  and  light  companies,  the  telephone 
and  telegraph.  In  the  new  day  that  is  developing 
in  the  country  with  the  coming  era  of  electricity, 
it  is  especially  good  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Burritt’s 
rural  training  has  a  position  on  such  an  important 
board. 

We  congratulate  Governor  Roosevelt  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  fine  appointment,  the  Senate  for  con¬ 
firming  it,  Mr.  Burritt  himself  for  the  great  op¬ 
portunity,  and,  above  all,  the  citizens  of  the  State 
in  having  such  a  good  public  servant. 

Those  Awful  Dirt  Roads 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  thousands  of 
farmers  are  reminded  most  forcibly  of  the 
road  problem,  and  this  spring  the  dirt,  or 
rather  the  mud  roads  have  been  especially  bad. 
We  are  in  daily  receipt  of  letters  asking  for  our 
help  to  get  more  dirt  road  service.  We  are  glad 
to  receive  these  letters,  and  of  course  we  want 
to  do  everything  we'  can  to  help,  but  there  is  not 
much  use  of  your  writing  us  about  your  local 
road  because  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do 
locally.  Our  efforts  have  been  in  cooperation  with 
the  efforts  of  other  leaders  and  organizations  to 
get  more  help  at  Albany  in  the  way  of  larger 
grants  of  State  aid  for  the  town  roads. 

The  bill  which  we  have  supported  and  fought 
for  is  now  passed.  This  equalizes  the  State  town 
road  funds  so  that  all  of  the  poorer  towns  will 
get  a  great  deal  more  help  for  their  roads  than 
ever  before.  This  bill  has  been  explained  several 
times  (January  25  and  March  15  issues)  but  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  money  is  used  after 
the  towns  get  it,  we  can  do  nothing.  This  is  up 
to  your  local  officials  and  to  the  local  voters 
themselves. 

When  some  friend  writes  us  about  poor  road 
service,  there  is  no  use  of  our  taking  it  up  with 
the  authorities  at  Albany  because  the  State  High¬ 
way  Department  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
town  roads.  Instead  of  writing  us  on  this  prob¬ 
lem,  we  make  the  following  suggestions: 

First,  have  a  friendly  talk  with  your  road 
superintendent.  Remember  that  he  may  not  be  to 
blame.  There  never  has  been  money  enough  in 
the  poorer  towns  to  go  around.  Most  superintend¬ 
ents  now  will  have  a  great  deal  more  money  to 
work  with,  and  you  should  therefore  get  better 
road  service.  A  friendly  talk,  bringing  your  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  personal  attention  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  will  sometimes  do  more  good  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Second,  if  you  do  not  get  much  sympathy  or 
help  from  your  superintendent,  try  having  a 
friendly  visit  with  your  town  supervisor. 

Third,  if  a  number  of  your  neighbors  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  problem  they  will  of  course 
be  glad  to  sign  a  petition.  Then  present  it  to 
your  road  superintendent  and  your  supervisor. 
If  the  problem  is  big  enough  you  might  even  go 
as  far  as  having  a  committee  visit  the  county 
superintendent  of  highways.  Under  the  bill  which 


has  just  been  passed,  the  county  superintendent 
of  highways  will  have  a  little  more  power  over 
town  roads  than  formerly. 

Still  another  suggestion  which  might  be  used 
as  a  last  resort  is  to  consult  a  local  lawyer  who 
lives  in  the  vicinity  and  knows  all  of  the  local 
problems. 

Again  we  say  we  are  glad  to  help,  and  we  have 
done  much  at  Albany,  but  no  one  can  help  locally 
except  the  local  officials  and  you  voters  your¬ 
selves. 


Do  You  Know  Any  Master 
Homemakers? 

NOW  is  your  chance  to  send  in  nominations 
for  Master  Homemakers.  For  full  details, 
see  our  April  12  issue.  Briefly,  anyone  can 
make  a  nomination  of  a  friend  or  neighbor  for 
this  great  honor  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  case  where  “many  may  be  called  but 
few  chosen.”  From  the  entire  State  of  New 
York  only  a  very  few  will  be  picked  by  the  Board 
of  Judges  to  be  awarded  the  title  of  Master 
Homemaker  this  year,  so  be  sure  that  your  nom¬ 
inee  measures  up. 

She  should  be  nearly  a  perfect  housekeeper, 
nearly  a  100  per  cent  homemaker,  with  all  that 
that  implies  of  physical  comfort  and  spiritual 
well-being  for  her  entire  family,  and  more  than 
this  she  will  be  guaged  on  her  contributions  as  a 
citizen  and  the  part  she  takes  in  the  community. 

The  awards  will  be  made  at  the  same  time  as 
those  for  Master  Farmers,  at  a  banquet  and  im¬ 
pressive  ceremonies  some  time  in  the  winter. 
Nominations  for  Master  Homemakers  should  be 
sent  to  the  Household  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Names  of  those  making  the  nominations  are 
kept  confidential. 


Feed  the  Cows  and  Feed  the  Pastures 

HE  pastures  of  this  great  eastern  dairy  coun¬ 
try  are  growing  worse.  This  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  because  it  is  such  a  big  one  and  because 
dairying  is  so  dependent  on  its  pastures.  There 
is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  the  wild  weeds 
are  rapidly  crowding  out  the  edible  pasture 
grasses.  Almost  any  farmer  can  look  over  his 
hillside  and  see  worthless  weeds  growing  where 
good  grass  grew  five  years  ago.  What  is  to  be 
done  about  it? 

There  are  two  answers :  First,  summer  feeding 
of  grain  has  become  a  general  practice  in  good 
dairying;  and  second,  the  pastures  themselves 
can  be  fed  with  fine  results.  There  have  been 
many  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  pastures 
in  recent  years,  and  all  of  them  pay.  Superphos¬ 
phate  was  found  profitable  by  experimenting; 
superphosphate  and  lime  were  more  effective  in 
many  cases ;  but  in  most  of  the  experiments  a 
complete  fertilizer  with  a  plentiful  application 
of  lime  paid  best  of  all. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

RIEND  Irving  Ingalls,  advertising  manager 
of  A.A.  has  a  new  Ford  car. 

Sometimes  he  buys: 

Socony  Special  (red) 

Sometimes : 

Socony  Regular  (white) 

And  sometimes : 

Sunoco  (blue) 

The  last  time  he  filled  up  he  had  some  of  each 
kind  of  gas  and  when  he  struck  a  hill  his  Ford 
sounded  like  a  military  band  and  began  to  play 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  Irving  is  very 
patriotic  having  served  in  the  Navy,  so  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  stand  up.  In  doing  so,  he  lost  control 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  Ford  attempted  to  stand 
up  too ! 

And  that  is  the  end  of  the  story — also  of  the 
Ford ! 


American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1930 


Boys  and  Girls,  Here  Is  Y our  Chance 
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LAST  week  we  told  you  about  the 
Farm  Youth  Achievement 
Awards  which  will  be  given  by 
American  Agriculturist  this  year 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Master  Far¬ 
mer  awards  are  made.  This  week  we 
would  like  to  tell  you  more  about  how 
boys  and  girls  may  get  in  line  to  be 
considered  for  this  great  honor. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  be  a 
member  for  at  least  one  year  of  a  4-H 
Club,  a  Young  Farmers’  Club,  or  the 
Boy  Scouts.  Awards  will  be  made  to 
two  candidates  from  each  of  these 
three  organizations.  Girls  will  have  an 
equal  chance  with  boys  in  the  4-H 
Club  work. 

Secondly,  if  you  think  you  can  meet 
the  qualifications  and  conditions  which 
are  set  forth  below,  and  would  like  to 
try  for  this  award,  write  a  letter  to 
your  4-H  Club  leader,  if  you  ate  a 
member  of  the  4-H  Club,  or  to  W.  J. 
Weaver  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  at  Albany,  New  York,  if 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Young  Far¬ 
mers’  Clubs,  or  to  your  local  Scout 
Council  or  Scout  Master,  or  to  O.  H. 
Benson,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  if  you  are  a 
Scout. 

In  this  letter  of  application,  simply 
state  that  you  want  to  become  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  American  Agriculturist 
Farm  Youth  Achievement  Award.  All 
applications  will  be  considered  by  your 
organization  and  a  small  number  of 
candidates  the  best  ones  will  be  finally 
chosen  and  their  names  submitted  to 
the  Master  Farmer  Board  of  Judges, 
of  which  Governor  Roosevelt  is  the 
chairman.  These  judges  will  select  two 
from  each  organization  to  receive  the 
final  award.  Those  who  are  finally 
chosen  will  be  invited  to  the  annual 
Master  Farmer  banquet  where,  with 
proper  ceremony,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  will  make  the  awards. 

Here  are  the  conditions  and  qualifi¬ 
cations. 

Achievement  Requirements 
of  Scouts 

1.  Experience 

A  Scout  will  be  graded  on  this  point, 
of  active  Scout  experience;  be  a  first- 
class  Scout,  and  have  passed  at  least 
six  Merit  Badges. 

2.  Special  Achievements  for  1930. 

This  has  reference  to  outstanding  ad¬ 
ditional  achievements  other  than  those 
represented  by  requirement  No.  1.,  such 
as  advancement  to  higher  ranks  as, 
Star,  Life  or  Eagle,  and  in  the  Lone 
Scout  Division  in  the  winning  of  Boos¬ 
ter,  Organizer,  Contributor  medals  and 
Grand  Council  title.  It  will  represent 
activities  and  achievements  in  First- 
Aid  and  “Preparedness”  work,  contri¬ 
butions  by  way  of  public  service,  etc. 

3.  Home  and  Farm  Service  Record. 
s  The  grading  upon  this  will  be  meas- 
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ured  by  the  Scout’s  active  participation 
with  mother  and  sister  in  the  home 
work;  beautification  of  the  yard  and 
lawn;  the  making  and  repairing  of  use¬ 
ful  articles  for  the  home;  decorating 
and  finishing  of  Scout’s  own  room  and 
also  in  the  Scout’s  active  participation 
with  father  and  brothers  in 
farm  work. 

4.  School  Record,  Based  upon  Report 
from  Scout  Official  and  Teacher. 

The  Scout  will  be  graded  by  the  aver¬ 
age  rating  in  school  work,  as  represent¬ 
ed  by  grades  in  the  various  subjects 
studied;  participation  in  extra  activi¬ 
ties;  departments  and  training  for 
health  values  and  the  good  fellowship 
value  in  all  school  relations. 

5.  Inititative  and  Leadership. 

A  Scout  will  be  graded  on  this  point, 

based  upon  initiative  shown  and  de¬ 
veloped  and  leadership  given  to  various 
activities  and  projects  organized  in 
home,  school,  church  and  Scouting. 

Achievement  Requirements  of 
Members  of  the  Association 
of  Young  Farmers 

1.  Members  of  the  Association  of 
Young  Farmers  of  New  York  desiring 
to  qualify  for  the  Empire  Farmer  de¬ 
gree  must  submit  their  application  to 
W.  J.  Weaver,  State  Department  of 
Education  by  August  1,  1930. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  degree  will  be 
chosen  from  the  applicants  by  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  the  association  and 
Hugh  L.  Cosline,  representing  the 
American  Agriculturist  This  commit¬ 
tee  will  also  choose  two  candidates  for 
recommendation  to  the  national  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
to  receive  the  degree  of  American 
Farmer. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  special  honor 
to  be  awarded  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  outstanding  students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  at  the  1930 
Master  Farmer  dinner  will  be  chosen 
by  the  American  Agriculturist  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  advisory  council  of 
the  Association  of  Young  Farmers  of 
New  York.  The  nomination  of  these 
candidates  will  be  announced  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  association  held 
on  Tuesday  night  of  State  Fair  week. 

Achievement  Requirements  of 
4-H  Club  Members 

1.  Members  of  the  4-H  Clubs  to  be 
considered  for  the  Farm  Youth 
Achievement  Awards  must  be  members 
of  a  4-H  Club  for  at  least  one  year. 

2.  If  you  are  interested  and  if  you 
think  you  can  meet  the  high  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  will  be  required,  write  to 
your  local  4JT  Club  leader  and  tell  him 
that  you  want  to  be  considered,  or 
write  directly  to  Professor  W.  J. 
Wright,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  You  will  then  be  in  line  for 
consideration. 

3.  The  qualifications  for  measuring 
4-H  Club  members  will  be  very  much 
the  same  as  those  which  we  outlined 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article  for  Boy 
Scouts.  They  include  the  boy  or  girl’s 
record  in  the  home,  his  or  her  achieve¬ 
ment  record  in  4-H  Club  work,  his  or 
her  relationships  with  the  father  in 
connection  with  various  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  relationships  and  records  in 
schools,  and  as  citizens  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  including,  as  suggested  under 
Boy  Scouts,  ability  in  starting  and 
leading  or  taking  part  in  worthy  com¬ 
munity  and  public  enterprises. 

If  you  are  interested,  and  want  to 
ask  any  more  questions  before  making 
your  application,  write  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Editor  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Watch  the  publications  of  your  own 
organizations  and  the  coming  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist  for  further 
news  about  the  Farm  Youth  Achieve¬ 
ment  Awards. 

A  Game  to  Play  at  Home 

GIVE  each  person  ten  beans  and  have 
him  engage  in  conversation  with¬ 
out  saying  “Yes”  or  “No”.  Each  time 
he  uses  either  word  he  must  surrender 


one  bean  to  his  partner  in  conversation. 
The  winner  of  the  game  is  the  one  who 
wins  the  most  beans  in  a  given  time. 


An  Indian  Boy  Scout  Troop 

ucipauon  rp  he  first  all-Indian  Scout  Troop  in 
the  daily  the  state  of  New  York  at  the  Tona- 
wanda  Indian  Reservation,  near  Ba¬ 
tavia,  is  sponsored  by  the  service  clubs 
of  Batavia. 

An  Indian  teacher  of  Tonawanda, 
himself  an  Indian  and  a  graduate  of 
Carlisle,  in  speaking  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  troop,  said,  “The  tradition- 


Little  Miss  Johnson  of  Bethlehem, 
Connecticut,  and  her  pony  “ Lindy” .  If 
any  of  you  boys  or  girls  own  a  pony, 
send  us  a  picture. 

al  virtues  of  the  red  man  are  no  long¬ 
er  taught  to  the  Indian  youth  of  today. 
Because  of  the  fast  pace  set  by  modern 
environment  the  Indian  parent  no 
longer  finds  the  time  to  teach  his  son 
the  mysteries  of  woodcraft.  Indian 
philosophy  is  almost  a  mystery.  The 
Indian,  is  losing  his  virtues  with  aston¬ 
ishing  rapidity.  A  few  of  us  who  realize 
this  situation  have  banded  together  to 
revive  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Redman 
which  is  likewise  the  creed  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.” 


Four-H  Boys  and  Girls 
Win  Honors 

THE  dates  for  the  National  4-H  Club 
Camp  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  are 
June  18  to  24.  Two  boys  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Harry  Smith  of  Mifflinburg 
and  Herbert  Anders  of  Norristown, 
have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
Keystone  State.  Harry  Smith  has  been 
in  potato  and  calf  club  work  for  three 
years,  while  Herbert  Anders  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Skippack  Calf  Club 
for  six  years. 

A  Massachusetts  4-H  Club  boy, 
Elmer  Berry  of  Stow,  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty,  has  won  second  prize  in  a  national 
4-H  poultry  scholarship  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Poultry  Tribune. 

On  May  3,  Miss  Adeline  Fein,  a  4-H 
Club  girl  of  Chicopee,  Hampden  Coun¬ 
ty,  will  represent  Massachusetts  on  the 
national  farm  and  home  radio  hour. 
This  will  be  broadcast  over  a  national 
hook-up  of  forty  stations  from  12:45  to 
1:30  eastern  standard  time. 


Letters  to  Betty 

Dear  Betty: — 

My  daughter  Frances  received  her 
scrapbook  and  is  very  pleased  with  it. 
She  has  been  doing  the  recipes  in  every 
lesson  and  is  doing  fine.  When  the 
twelfth  lesson  came  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  with  the  recipes  she  could 
not  wait  to  get  them  done,  for  she 
wanted  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you 
that  she  had  them  all  done.  She  has 
been  doing  the  recipes  along  as  they 
have  come.  Now  she  wants  a  button 
to  wear  to  show  that  she  has  finished 
all  the  recipes. 

From  Mrs.  J.  T. 


first  twelve  lessons,  and  are  anxious 
to  receive  the  buttons  with  your  pic¬ 
ture  on  them.  Please  send  them  soon. 

From  Mrs.  W.  C. 

P.  S. 

I  have  enjoyed  your  recipes  very 
much  and  so  have  they.  I  believe  every 
girl  ought  to  know  how  to  cook,  and 
your  lessons  are  a  great  help. 

Elmina,  who  is  9  years  old  now,  won 
two  prizes  at  our  fair  last  fall.  1st  prize 
was  $1.00  and  the  second  prize  was  50 
cents.  She  was  very  proud  and  felt 
well  repaid  for  her  work.  She  took  the 
prizes  on  baked  goods.  Try  using 
marshmallows  to  stuff  your  prunes  and 
dates.  One  marshmallow  can  be  cut 
into  four  pieces. 


You  Can  Make  It 

THE  boys  in  the  great  American 
Agriculturist  family  can  well  afford 
to  spend  ten  cents  for  the  little  book¬ 
let  called  “You  Can  Make  It.”  This 
booklet  tells  how  to  make  105  different 
articles  from  packing  boxes  and  other 
forms  of  waste  lumber.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  send  ten  cents  to  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  “You  can  Make  It”. 

Among  other  things,  the  bulletin 
tells  how  to  make  brooder  coops,  poul¬ 
try  drinking  stands,  tool  boxes,  bushel 
crates  as  well  as  many  other  articles. 


Watch  for  the  Flowers 

WE  do  not  have  space  to  describe 
all  the  spring  flowers,  but  it  would 
be  fun  for  you  to  see  how  many  of 
these,  or  other  wild  flowers,  you  can 
recognize  when  you  see  them.  It  would 
be  a  lot  more  fun  if  you  «eep  a  list  of 
these  flowers  and  write  down  beside 
each  name  the  date  on  which  you  see 
it.  Then  next  year  you  can  compare 
dates  to  see  if  such-and-such  a  wild 
flower  is  earlier  or  later  than  this 
year:  Skunk  cabbage,  jack-in-the-pul- 
pit,  trillium,  adder’s-tongue,  Solomon’s 
seal,  blue  flag,  lady’s-slipper,  Dutch¬ 
man’s  breeches,  spring  beauty,  colum¬ 
bine,  cowslip,  marsh  buttercup,  arbu¬ 
tus,  bloodroot,  mandrake,  windflower, 
meadow  rue,  bluet,  Queen  Anne’s  lace, 
violet,  wild  geranium,  aster,  mountain 
laurel. 

By  the  way,  how  many  different 
kinds  of  birds  have  you  seen  this  year? 
How  many  questions  about  birds  did 
you  answer  without  looking  at  the  ans¬ 
wers?  This  time  the  questions  are 
about  flowers.  See  how  many  you  can 
answer  and  then  try  them  on  the  rest 
of  the  family.  Answer  any  ten  ques¬ 
tions  and  then  look  at  the  answers 
and  mark  your  paper  giving  yourself 
ten  points  for  each  correct  answer. 


Dear  Betty: — 

My  two  girls  Joyce  and  Elmina.  have 
both  finished  all  of  the  Recipes  in  the 


1.  What  wild  flower  has  an  animal 
for  a  first  name  and  a  vegetable  for 
its  second  name? 

2.  What  wild  flower  has  a  name  like 
an  article  of  man’s  clothing? 

3.  What  fall  flower  often  causes  hay 
fever  in  people? 

4.  What  vine  furnishes  orange-red 
berries  in  a  cluster,  beautiful  for 
winter  bouquets? 

5.  What  flower  has  the  name  of  a 
lady’s  article  of  clothing? 

6.  What  wild  flower  rests  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  large  round  leaf? 

7.  What  flower  is  usually  referred  to 
as  being  “modest”? 

8.  What  wild  flower  do  cats  like? 

9.  What  flower  would  have  you  al¬ 
ways  remember  it? 

10.  What  flower  names  an  article  nec¬ 
essary  in  Indian  peace  ceremonies  ? 

11.  What  common  wild  flower  changes 
to  balls  of  down  in  order  to  scatter 
its  seeds  far  and  wide?  (See  page 
17  for  answers.) 
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Makes  a  Difference 
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..AND  HOW!  | 
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THE  difference  between  a  poor  corn  crop  and  a  good 
one  often  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  pounds  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  This  amazing  nitrogen  fertilizer  makes 
more  corn  every  time  . . .  better  quality,  too. 

Ira  C.  Marshall,  S-time  Corn  King  of  the  World,  used 
Chilean  Nitrate  on  every  one  of  his  winning  crops.  He 
has  averaged  164.21  bushels  per  acre  on  10  acres  each  year 
for  the  last  Eve. 

Chilean  Nitrate  starts  working  as  soon  as  applied.  Its  life- 
giving  nitrogen  is  immediately  available.  It  will  accom¬ 
plish  wonders  on  every  crop  you  grow — grain,  fruit,  truck, 
as  well  as  corn.  The  fact  that  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine,  too,  is  important. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  natural  nitrate  fertilizer  —  not 
synthetic  —  not  artificial.  It  costs  very  little  and  pays  you 
back  many  times  over. 

FREE— A  new  Fertilizer  Book 

Our  new  book,  “How  to  Fertilize  Com  in  the  North,”  gives  valu¬ 
able  information  about  improving  your  corn  yield.  It  is  FREE. 
Write  for  Book  No.  6,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  us  with 
your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  18-J 
1830-1930 — An  even  century  of  fertilizer  service  to  American  agriculture. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

&  Riding 

Catalog-Does  Belt 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  _  New 


oZUi  VvUiLLO  AVe. 


24bx  cuesuiUi,  at.  Cedar  &t. 


YOU  CAN  RIDE 
TO  PROFIT, 
FASTER  THAN 
YOU  CAN  WALK 


Howthe  Centaur  does  the 
of  man  and  team 

The  greater  power  of  the  improved 
Centaur  tractor  means  that  it  decs 
all  work  better  and  faster.  Yon  can  plow  a 
fall  1  2-inch  furrow,  disa  deeper,  harrow 
cleaner,  cultivate  with  single  or  double 
row  cultivators,  do  all  operations,  faster, 
cleaner,  better  while  you  ride.  Tools  are 
available  for  all  tillage  work.  Centaur  has 
taken  the  small  farmer  off  his  feet  and  put 
him  on  the  seat — you  feel  like  working,  there's 
none  of  that  afternoon  tired  feeling.  You  do 
more  with  the  Centaur  as  It  carries  you  over 
the  fields  doing  the  work  of  man  and  team  at 
any  speed  from  1  to  3%  miles  per  hour. 

If  you  are  running  a  small  farm,  an  or¬ 
chard  or  vineyard,  send  the  coupon  for 
more  information. 

CE  NTAU  r"Tr  A  CTO  R  COR  PORAtTo  N 
23  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  catalos  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.D . . P.O.— . . 

County - State - 


FIELD  SEEDS 

CORN,  OATS,  PEAS,  BARLEY, 
CABBAGE,  BEANS,  POTATOES 

Write  for  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls, N.Y. 


DON’I 
FOR  I 

WORK 

HE  CROWS 

Planting  com  once  is  job  enough. 
Why  let  crows  and  rodents  make  you 
do  it  twice? 

Treat  your  seed  com  with  LIBERTY 
CROW  SCAT.  It’s  guaranteed  to 
keep  crows  away  or  it  costs  you 
nothing. 

CROW  SCAT  is  non-poisonous — 
harmless.  It  won’t  clog  the  planter; 
won’t  hurt  the  seed.  In  fact,  it  as¬ 
sures  maximum  germination.  Easy  to 
use. 

y2  pint  enough  for  1  bushel  seed  $1. 
1  pint  enough  for  2  bushels  $1.50. 
Order  today  but  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Pay  postman  on  arrival.  We  pay 
postage.  Remember  your  money  back 
if  CROW  SCAT  doesn’t  keep  crows 
away. 


Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Dept.  AG-3, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Send  me . . pint  (state  quantity)  CROW 

SCAT.  I’ll  pay  postman  on  arrival.  You 
are  to  return  my  money  if  I’m  not  satisfied. 

Name  . . . 

Address - - - . - . — 
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Western  New  York  News 

TTie  Market  for  Certified  Seed  is  Slow 


THE  Livingston  County  Egg  Laying 
Contest  is  showing  that  there  are 
some  good  poultrymen  in  Livingston 
County  despite  reports  to  the  contrary. 
The  report  for  February  shows  that 
69,136  eggs  were  laid  by  5,577  birds  or 
a  little  better  than  one  dozen  eggs  per 
bird  which  is  higher  than  the  standard 
of  production  set  by  poultry  authori¬ 
ties.  The  leading  flock  laid  20  eggs  per 
hen  during  the  28  days  of  February. 

The  farm  survey  conducted  by  the 
farm  management  department  of  Cor¬ 
nell  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
shows  some  radical  changes  in  the 
crops  grown  here  during  the  last  20 
years.  Alfalfa  alone  has  increased  from 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  hay  produced  in 
1909  to  44  per  cent  in  1929,  although 
the  land  area  in  hay  has  decreased 
nearly  10  per  cent. 

The  county  has  had  a  dairy  impro¬ 
vement  association  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  is  now  forming  a  dairy  re¬ 
cord  club.  Eggs  are  bringing  24c  a 
dozen  and  butter  40c  per  pound.  The 
best  of  the  potatoes  are  being  sold  to 
truckers  for  around  $1.10  per  busheL 
Four-H  Club  work  has  received  a 
fresh  impetus  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  county  when  the  Nunda  mer¬ 
chants  announced  that  they  would  hold 
a  4-H  Club  fair  in  September.  There 
is  no  county  fair  near  enough  for  them 
to  enter  their  exhibits  so  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  planning  to  give  premiums 
on  poultry,  potato  and  garden  products. 
The  exhibit  will  be  held  at  the  Nunda 
High  School. 

Livingston  County  has  a  Home  Bur¬ 
eau  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
work  of  organization  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Orilla  Wright,  is  progressing 
rapidly,  over  20  units  having  already 
been  formed. 

The  most  disastrous  fire  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Livingston  County  occurred  re¬ 
cently  when  five  business  blocks  in  Liv¬ 
onia  were  totally  destroyed  with  the 
loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Eight  business  firms  and  the  telephone 
exchange  were  put  out  of  business. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Niagara 
County 

THE  fruit  prospects  in  this  vicinity 
appear  to  be  favorable  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Peaches,  sour  cherries  and 
other  early  fruits  are  budded  well.  The 
winter  has  been  long  and  rather  severe 
but  the  ground  has  been  generally  well 
covered  with  snow.  Good  weather  for 
the  last  week  is  settling  the  ground 
very  rapidly  and  an  early  season  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  Wheat  is  looking  fairly  good 
but  it  will  not  be  a  large  crop.  The  last 
of  the  apples  are  being  taken  from  the 
storages,  McIntoshs  selling  from  $4.00 
to  $4.50  per  bushel.  Thomas  Marks  of 
Wilson  who  is  president  of  the  Niagara 
County  Farm  Bureau  states  that  a 
meeting  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Council  is  being  planned  at  which  the 
study  of  soil  and  other  farm  conditions 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  County  will 
be  continued.  The  4-H  Club  project  has 
found  much  favor  here  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  4-H  Club  manager  will  be 
secured  in  the  near  future. 

The  Wilson  Home  Bureau  Unit,  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Blacklock,  chairman,  is  a  thriv¬ 
ing  organization  with  86  members. 
Meetings  are  held  at  least  once  each 
month  and  clothing,  nutrition,  efficien¬ 
cy  in  the  kitchen,  citizenship  and  rug 
making  projects  are  being  studied.  At 
each  meeting  five  minutes  are  given 
to  talks  on  the  Renunciation  of  war. 
The  Bureau  served  hot  lunches  to  the 
pupils  of  the  High  School  and  grades 
for  several  months  during  the  past 
winter.  On  Monday  evening,  April  14th 
the  Bureau  will  hold  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  formation  of 
a  parent-teachers  association. 

Genesee  County  Home 
Bureau  Elects  Officers 

THE  Home  Bureau  Council  met  at 
the  Court  House  at  Batavia,  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  March  29,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Loren  Reed  of  Oakfield;  vice- 
chairman,  Mrs.  Howard  Bell,  Stafford; 


secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Net- 
zen,  Alexander. 

A  banquet  was  held  at  the  “Apple- 
wood”,  Stafford,  by  the  Western  New 
York  Farm  Management  Association  on 
the  evening  of  April  2.  G.  F.  Warren, 
head  of  the  Farm  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  author  of  several  books 
and  circulars  on  farm  management 
was  the  speaker.  The  Association  has 
about  80  members  at  present. 

If  two  rights  of  way  can  be  obtained 
from  the  W.  S.  Gypsum  Company,  the 
Batavia-Oakfield  highway  will  be  re¬ 
constructed.  Subjected  to  heavy  traffic, 
it  has  been  in  bad  condition  for  some 
time. 

A  bill  to  provide  an  egg  contest 
plant  at  Stafford  has  passed  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  Senate  at  Albany.  An  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $30,000  is  provided  by 
the  bill.  A  poultryman  by  paying  an 
entry  fee  may  enter  a  pen  of  13  birds 
for  a  year  if  he  wishes  to  get  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  official  production  record. 
The  operators  of  the  plant  will  feed  the 
birds  and  meet  expenses  with  entrance 
fees  and  eggs  sold. 

Seed  potatoes  will  be  treated  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  East  Pembroke,  North  Pem¬ 
broke,  Alexander,  Corfu,  Darien,  Byron, 
South  Byron,  Elba,  Oakfield  and  In¬ 
dian  Falls  through  the  Farm  Bureau 
again  this  year.  The  purpose  is  to 
check  Rhizoctonia,  a  fungus  disease, 
by  using  a  hot  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
same  price  as  last  year,  8c  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  10c  per  bushel  to  non-mem¬ 
bers  will  be  charged. 

Good  horses  are  high  priced  bring¬ 
ing  $200.  to  $300.  Cows  are  only  $70 
and  $80. 


An  Emergency  Hay  Crop 

THE  New  Hampshire  College  has 
recommended  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
peas  for  an  annual  hay  crop.  Two 
bushels  of  oats  and  one  bushel  of  com¬ 
mon  field  peas  put  in  early  in  the 
spring  and  cut  for  hay  as  soon  as  the 
oats  are  in  the  milk  stage  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  hay. 

When  oats  and  vetch  are  used,  from 
two  to  three  bushels  of  oats  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  vetch  are 
used.  This  mixture  is  cut  when  the  oats 
are  in  the  milk  or  early  dough  stage 
and  the  College  claims  it  makes  a  more 
palatable  hay  than  the  oats  and  peas. 


How  Electricity  Helps 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

He  repeats  these  operations  twice 
daily  doing  farm  “work”  between 
chores.  Choring  happily  in  this  way, 
requires  a  strong  back  and  weak  head. 

1930.  “And  God  saw  the  light  that  it 
was  good.”  Nothing  seems  to  be  stir¬ 
ring  except  the  chickens  who  are 
cackling  in  a  brightly  lighted  poultry 
house.  Their  drinking  fountain  is  kept 
from  freezing,  by  electricity.  Finally  a 
light  shines  from  the  house,  and  later, 
instantaneously,  the  bam  and  yard  are 
lighted.  Dad  goes  to  the  bam  where  he 
starts  the  electric  milking  machine 
Which  milks  the  cows  with  very  little 
attention,  allowing  him  to  do  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  other  chores  in  the  meanwhile. 
An  electric  water  system  supplies  both 
house  and  bam.  Mother  began  her 
morning  toilet  “singing  in  the  bathtub 
and  finished  by  curling  a  few  “bean 
catchers”  with  the  electric  iron.  Start¬ 
ing  breakfast,  she  turns  the  electric 
radio  to  WGY  and  exercises  with  the 
“Biggest  Gym  Class.”  At  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  mother  is  beaming  as  she 
bakes  pancakes  on  the  electric  grill 
and  pours  delicious  coffee  from  the 
electric  percolator.  The  radio  is  impart¬ 
ing  news  and  entertainment.  An  elec¬ 
tric  washing  machine  brightens  blues- 
day.  An  electric  vacuum  cleaner  keeps 
the  floors  clean  and  sanitary.  In  the 
sickroom,  a  reading  lamp  at  Grandpa  s 
head,  and  a  “cozy  glow”  heater  radiate 
warmth  and  cheer.  We  leave  the  f amity 
happily  breakfasting,  knowing  tha 
when  evening  comes,  they  will  not  he 
too  tired  to  sing,  “The  End  of  a  Per¬ 
fect  Day.” 


AMMONIA 


NEW  AMMO,  the  modern 
ammonia  purifier  in  pow¬ 
der  form,  is  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  convenient 
than  liquid  ammonia  .  . . 
and  besides,  it  saves  your 
hands. 

Just  a  tablespopnful  of 
NEW  AMMO  in  warm  or 


la  the  dishwater . . . 

NEW  AMMO  brightens  gtassv/ars 
and  china,  dissolves  greets*  .  . 


hot  water  removes  much 
of  the  drudgery  from  all 
household  cleaning.  It 
softens  water,  dissolves 
grease,  brightens  glass¬ 
ware,  whitens  clothes  .  .  . 
and  keeps  the  home 
more  sanitary.  Keep  two 
cans  on  hand,’  one  each 
in  kitchen  and  laundry. 


The  new  oval  shaped  can  fits  the  hand 
better.  Actual  size — 15  cents  at  all  dealers. 


AMERICAN  AMMONE  COMPANY 


\ 

•  60  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Why  waste 

two  hours  doing  a 

TEN-SECOND  JOB? 


Just 

DIP.  .  . 

\ 

and 

PLANT 


Treat  seed  potatoes  with  Semesan  Bel 
Saves  time  and  labor 
Increases  yields 


Time  spent  treating  seed  potatoes  by  old- 
fashioned,  mussy  soak  methods  to  con¬ 
trol  surface  seed-borne  diseases,  is  time 
wasted.  When  such  treatment  methods 
are  used,  every  lot  of  seed  must  be  soaked 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 
The  job  is  slow  and  tiresome.  Sometimes 
severe  seed  injury  occurs  during  soaking. 

Now  you  can  treat  your  seed  potatoes 
instantly,  easily,  safely!  By  using  Du 
Bay  Semesan  Bel,  the  instantaneous  dip 
disinfectant,  you  can  do  the  old  two- 
hour  job  of  seed  treatment  in  10  seconds 
or  less.  Just  dip  your  seed  potatoes,  and 
plant.  That  is  all!  No  soaking,  no  risk  of 
seed  injury,  and  no  costly  equipment 
necessary.  With  this  quick  method,  one 
man  alone  can  easily  treat  as  much  as 
400  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  a  day. 

Increases  yield  per  acre 

Because  Semesan  Bel  dip  treatment  of 
seed  potatoes  destroys  surface-borne  in¬ 
fections  of  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and  black 
leg,  better  field  stands  and  bigger  yields 
result  from  seed  which  has  been  given 
this  protection. 

A  report  in  the  January  (1930)  issue 
of  Phytopathology  shows  that  Seme¬ 
san  Bel  treatment  of  clean  seed  produced 
an  increase  of  58.2  bushels  per  acre  in 
1928  Maine  tests.  When  tested  on  dis¬ 
eased  seed  during  1926  and  1927,  this  in¬ 
stantaneous  dip  gave  an  average  yield 
increase  of  53.6  bushels  per  acre. 

Practical  growers  also  report  highly 
profitable  increases  through  Semesan  Bel 
seed  treatment.  Daniel  Leasure,  a  Mary¬ 


land  farmer,  obtained  a  yield  increase  of 
60  bushels  an  acre.  From  Maine,  A.  H. 
Christie  8s  Son  report  that  their  Semesan 
Bel  treated  seed  outyielded  untreated 
seed  5  barrels  per  acre  and  produced  7 
barrels  more  per  acre  than  corrosive 
sublimate  treated  seed. 

In  New  York  tests,  Semesan  Bel  treat¬ 
ment  gave  a  yield  increase  of  20%  on 
early  potatoes  and  an  increase  of  15% 
on  late  potatoes. 

Certified  seed  needs  treatment 

Do  not  think  seed  is  completely  free  of 
disease,  because  it  is  certified.  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Martin,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  said  in  the  American 
Produce  Grower  that  there  is  no  state 
which  does  not  permit  at  least  10%  of 
scab  and  Rhizoctonia  in  certified  seed. 

By  treating  all  your  seed  with  Semesan 
Bel,  you  can  guard  your  crop  against 
these  diseases. 

Improves  sweet  potato  yields 

Semesan  Bel  treatment  also  improves 
sweet  potato  yields  by  controlling  sur¬ 
face-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain.  Just  treat  the  seed  and  dip  the 
sprouts  before  setting. 

Economical,  easy  treatment 

One  pound  of  Semesan  Bel  will  treat 
from  16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22 
bushels  of  large  seed  potatoes.  So  it  costs 
little  when  applied  easily  according  to 
simple  directions.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  free  new  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet.  Or 
write  Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


<S0|§2> 

Semesan  bel 

Instantaneous  Dtp 
Disinfectant 

Seed  Potatoes 


FrvE  POUNDS  NET 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices  on 
Cider  Press  Supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Bos  166,  York,  Pa. 


Eat  Luscious  Strawberries 

from  your  own  garden  this  sum¬ 
mer  The  Great  New  MASTO¬ 
DON  everbearer  will  fruit  this 
summer  and  fall  if  planted  now. 
100  Plants  Post  Paid  $  1.50 
250  “  "  "  3.00 

500  5.50 

1000  10.50 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

70  Strawberry  Ave.Salisbury.Md. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


What  Farmers  Say  About  Fertilizer 


THE  National  Fertilizer  Association 
interviewed  48,000  farmers  in  35 
states  to  determine  what  they  actually 
believe  about  fertilizers.  Here  are  a  few 
results: 

Eight  of  every  ten  ihterviewed  re¬ 
ported  that  the  use  of  fertilizer  im¬ 
proves  market  quality. 

SeveQ  out  of  every  ten  said  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  improves  feeding  quality. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  believed  that 
fertilizer  gives  crops  a  quicker  start. 

Eight  out  of  every  ten  feel  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  hastens  maturity  of  the  crop. 

Each  farmer  interviewed  was  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
crease  due  to  fertilizer  for  the  crops 
which  he  grew.  The  following  replies 
are  average  for  each  crop  covered: 


$1  invested  in 

returns  in  cr 

fertilizer  for 

increases 

CORN  . 

.  $2.38 

WHEAT  . 

.  $2.76 

POTATOES  . 

.  $3.32 

OATS  . 

.  $1.84 

COTTON  . 

. .  $4.71 

TOBACCO  . 

.  $6.69 

VEGETABLES 

.  .  $3.16 

The  National  Fertilizer  Association 
has  summarized  information  obtained 
in  a  number  of  small  booklets  which 
our  subscribers  may  be  interested  in 
reading.  Copies  of  any  of  these  book¬ 
lets  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  616  In¬ 
vestment  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  titles  of  the  pamphlets  are: 

“What  48,000  Farmers  Say  About 
Fertilizer.” 

“What  6,000  Farmers  Say  About 
Fertilizing  Potatoes.” 

“What  15,000  Northern  Farmers  Say 
About  Fert.  Corn.” 

“What  5,950  Farmers  Say  About 
Fertilizing  Tobacco.” 

“Fertilizing  the  Vegetable  Crops.” 


Grass  Seed  for  Lawns 

THE  Geneva  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
ports  that  an  excellent  lawn  grass 
may  be  mixed  up  by  mixing  2  to  5 
parts  of  high-grade  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  1  part  of  good  red  top  seed  and 
1/16  of  a  part  of  white  clover.  This 
mixture  is  used  at  the  rate  of  y2  ounce 
per  square  yard  for  new  lawns  or  !4 
ounce  per  square  yard  for  putting  on 
old  lawns  that  are  thin. 


are  covered  with  sacks  and  allowed  to 
dry  for  about  four  to  five  hours.  They 
are  then  ready  to  sow  and  will  run 
through  the  drill  easily. 


How  Deep  Shall  We  Plow? 

,  “We  have  read  quite  a  bit  about  the 
proper  depth  of  ploughing.  Have  any  ex¬ 
periments  been  made  which  would  defi¬ 
nitely  prove  whether  or  not  it  pays  to 
plough  deeper  than  is  usually  done?” 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  ex¬ 
perimented  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  comparing  the  yield  of  corn,  oats 
and  sweet  clover  on  three  fields,  one  of 
which  was  ploughed  7V2  inches,  an¬ 
other  ploughed  7y2  inches  plus  sub¬ 
soiling  and  the  third  ploughed  15  inches 
deep. 

The  yields  secured  under  these  three 
conditions  were  practically  identical 
indicating  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
plough  deeper  than  7 y2  inches. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  con¬ 
ducted  similar  experiments  using  com¬ 
mon  soy  beans,  wheat  and  sweet  clover 
and  concluded  that  the  difference  in 
yield  \^as  so  small  as  to  be  insignifi¬ 
cant. 


Size  of  Seed  Piece  Affects 
Yield 

“Is  there  any  evidence  tending  to  prove 
that  the  size  of  a  seed  piece  is  related  to 
the  yield  of  potatoes?” 

ARM  Bulletin  1190  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  a  seed  piece  containing  from 
one  to  three  eyes  and  weighing  from 
one  to  two  ounces  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  smaller  seed  pieces  contain¬ 
ing  a  single  eye.  The  smaller  seed  pieces 
are  more  liable  to  rot  if  the  ground  is 
cold  and  wet  and  they  are  more  likely 
also  to  dry  up  and  fail  to  sprout  if  the 
ground  has  been  poorly  prepared.  Of 
course,  the  larger  the  seed  piece  the 
greater  is  the  reserve  amount  of  food 
which  the  plant  can  call  upon  before 
it  becomes  thoroughly  established. 


Fertilizer  for  Tomatoes 


Treating  Oats  for  Smut 

“What  is  the  easiest  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  oats  for  smut?” 

PROBABLY  the  easiest  method  is  to 
mix  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  and 
water  in  equal  parts  and  then  to  put 
it  either  in  a  common  sprayer  or  an  or¬ 
dinary  knapsack  sprayer.  While  one 
man  slowly  shovels  the  seed  oats  from 
one  pile  to  another,  the  other  man  can 
spray  each  shovelful  with  the  solution 
of  formaldehyde.  A  quart  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  is  enough  for  50  bushels  of  seed 
oats. 

After  they  have  been  treated  -they 


\T  the  Hope,  Arkansas,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Station,  a  test  was  conducted 
vith  various  amounts  of  a  5-10-5  fer- 
ilizer,  drilled  versus  broadcast,  on  to- 
natoes.  Results  are  consistently  in 
avor  of  the  localized  application. 

Bushels  of  Tomatoes  per  acre 
Application  Row  Broadcast 
per  acre  Appl  Appl. 

250  lbs.  5-10-5 -  184.7  151.1 

500  lbs.  5-10-5 _  248.6  225.3 

.000  lbs.  5-10-5 .  352.0  305.4 

!000  lbs.  5-10-5 _  418.4  398.6 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the 
leavier  applications  gave  substantially 
greater  yields  than  the  lighter  appli- 
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SPRAYERS 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1,2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  ^nd  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump  ;prcssure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 


In  stock  near  yoa.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayer • 
Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  817,  Utica,N.Y. 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1  OO 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHV  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY  *  *' 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for 

Spring  Planting — 

Apple,  Peach,  Peas, 
Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  new 
and  standard  commercial 
varieties  Grape  Vines, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry  & 
Blackberry  Plants;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalias ; 
Beautiful  Everblooming 
Roses  in  large  assortment. 
Largest  Growers  of  Bruit  Trees  for  the  commercial  or- 
chardists  in  the  East.  All  varieties  propagated  from 
select  orchard  bearing  trees.  New  Spring  1930  Catalog 
in  colors  now  ready.  It  is  free — write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Bex  E.Frmee«  Amt.KA. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 


QUALITY  FRUIT  TREES 

at  BARGAIN  Prices 
Buy  Direct — Save  Agent’s 
Commissions 

Write  for  low  prices  and  FREE 
Catalog  showing  fruit  in 
Nature’s  Colors. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

352  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant  them  for  more  profit.  Use  our  big 
healthy  true-to-name.  fresh  dug  plants 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


50 

$1.00 


100 

$1.70 


1000 

8.50 


$40. 


MASTODON,  E.B.  ... 

PREMIER,  (per)  _ 

CHESAPEAKE  (per) 

BIG  JOE  (per)  ,  ... 

SEN.  DUNLAP  (per) 

COOPER  (per)  . . 

BIG  LATE  (imp) 

J-UPTON  (per)  ... 

WM.  BELT  (per)  . 

GIBSON  (per) 

GANDY  (per)  _ 

500  plants  at  the  1000  rate.  Order  direct  or  send 
big  Free  descriptive  Catalog. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  6,  SALISBURY,  M 
Plants  that  please 


.60 

.85 

4.50 

20.00 

.65 

.95 

5.00 

23.75 

.60 

.85 

4.50 

21.35 

.50 

75 

3.75 

17.85 

.60 

.85 

4.50 

21.35 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

.50 

.75 

4.00 

19.00 

Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANT 

Latham,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert.  etc.  Strawberri* 
■Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrul 
noses,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  list  fn 
BERT  BAKER.  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N. 


Strawberry 

Plants 


20  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde, N.Y. 


Strawberry  &  Raspberry*****1^ 

bar  fields.  Write  for  «r.  F.G. Manana. Manlcww. N  Y. 


With  the  A. A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER 


How  Pollination  Affects  the 
Apple  Crop 

HE  part  that  proper  pollination  has 
in  securing  a  good  crop  of  apples 
has  been  more  fully  realized  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  the  past,  we  have 
generally  assumed  that  nature  took 
care  of  this  important  feature  and  if 
a  good  crop  did  not  materialize  we 
looked  somewhere  else  for  the  reason. 
Now  we  know  that  there  are  a  number 
of  things  which  may  interfere  with 
proper  pollination.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  is  poor  weather 
conditions.  For  example,  last  spring 
during  blossoming  time  the  weather 
was  cold  and  wet  which  influenced  the 
failure  to  get  proper  pollination.  The 
importance  of  bees  in  securing  pollina¬ 
tion  has  always  been  realized,  but  they 
do  little  work  until  the  temperature 
gets  up  to  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Added  to  poor  weather  is  the  fact 
that  many  blocks  of  one  variety  of 
apples  have  been  set  out  without  real¬ 
izing  that  they  may  be  self -sterile  or 
at  best  only  partly  self-fertile.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  more  important 
commercial  varieties  in  New  York 
State  together  with  the  varieties  that 
have  proven  best  for  cross-pollination. 

Baldwins — Baldwins  are  partially 
self -fruitful,  but  better  results  'are  se¬ 
cured  by  pollination  from  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Some  varieties  that  are  good  pol- 
linizers  for  Baldwins  are  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spys,  Cortland,  Rome,  De¬ 
licious  and  Duchess. 

Rhode  Island  Greenings — This  varie¬ 
ty  is  also  classed  as  partially  self -fruit¬ 
ful.  Varieties  that  have  proven  satisfac¬ 
tory  pollinizers  are  McIntosh,  Rome, 
Cortland,  Wealthy,  Delicious  and  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent.  Baldwin  does  not  give 
satisfactory  results  on  Greenings  and 
neither  do  Rhode  Island  Greenings  give 
satisfactory  results  in  the  pollination 
of  Baldwins.  In  general,  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  is  not  a  satisfactory 
pollinizer  for  any  other  variety. 

McIntosh — This  variety  appears  to 
be  practically  self -sterile,  but  good  re¬ 
sults  have  been  secured  by  using  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Rome,  Wealthy,  Cortland,  De¬ 
licious  and  Yellow  Transparent  as  pol¬ 
linizers.  Although  at  is  rated  as  not 
self-fruitful  McIntosh  gives  excellent 
results  in  pollinating  other  varieties, 
particularly  Baldwins,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Northern  Spy,  Rome, 
Wealthy,  Cortland  and  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent. 

Northern  Spys — The  best  results  are 
not  secured  where  Northern  Spys  are 
self  pollinated  and  inasmuch  as  this 
variety  comes  into  bearing  relatively 
late  in  life  and  is  also  a  rather  late 
blooming  variety,  it  is  not  generally 
the  best  adapted  for  pollinating  other 
varieties.  Good  results  have  been  se¬ 
cured  by  pollinating  Northern  Spy  with 
McIntosh,  Cortland,  Delicious  and  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent. 

Cortland  is  considered  self -sterile, 
but  a  good  set  was  obtained  when  pol¬ 
linated  by  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy, 
Wealthy  or  Delicious.  Cortland  is  itself 
an  excellent  pollinizer  for  Baldwins, 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spy,  Rome  and  Wealthy. 
Readers  who  are  interested  in  getting 
a  more  complete  report  of  some  work 
done  in  pollination  of  fruit  trees  by  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  should  write  to  the  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  bulletin  577. 


How  to  Protect  Pruning 
Wounds 

It  is  usually  considered  unnecessary 
to  protect  pruning  wounds  smaller 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  providing 
the  cuts  are  properly  made.  Where 
larger  ones  are  made  it  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  to  leave  the  wound 
a  year  until  the  new  growth  starts  to 
cover  the  wound  and  then  to  cover  the 
wound  with  white  lead  to  prevent  de¬ 
cay  until  the  healing  process  is  com¬ 
pleted- 


DIBBLE’S 


mammoth. 

YellowFIint  Com 

The  largest  growing,  most  productive 
Flint  corn  grown.  Stalks  10-12  feet  high. 
Ears  10-15  inches  long.  Matures  with  us  in 
100  days. 

Customer  from  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  writes — 
“460  bushels  from  a  two  acre  field.”  A  New 
Hampshire  Farmer — “243  bushels  from  a  peck  of 
Seed”  and  a  Connecticut  man  says — “400  bushels 
from  half  bushel  planted. 

Just  a  thousand  bushels  left.  Germi¬ 
nation  above  90  %  at  a  special  price  of  $2.75 
a  bushel  or  a  two  bushel  bag  for  $5.00. 

8  varieties  of  Ensilage  corn,  several 
kinds  as  low  as  $2.00  a  bushel. 

Heavyweight  40  lb.  Oats  $1.00  a  bushel. 

Barley,  Spring  wheat,  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Grass  seeds  highest  quality  only  and  Seed 
Potatoes  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  Free. 

Use  the  coupon  below  or  a  postal  card  will  do. 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedjrower,  Box  C,  Hooeoye  Falls,  N.  T. 

Name  . . . . _____ 

Address  . . . __ 


15  acres  of  corn- 
only  3  or  4  hills  lost 


— writes  A.  B.  Wilmont,  of  E.  Thetford, 

Vt.  Crows  and  other  pests  had  pick- 
nicked  on  his  corn  field — until  he  coated 
his  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  No  need  to 
wait  for  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  to  dry.  Does  not  clog 
planter,  nor  injure  corn.  Non-poisonous.  But  absolutely 
keeps  out  moles,  crows,  gophers,  squirrels  and  other 
pests.  Large  size  can  for  2  bu.  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres) 
$1.50.  Smaller  size  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  dealer  hasn’t  a  stock,  order  direct.  Address  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  soo-M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get  Money  Baci 


STANLEY’S  SS 
CROW  REPELLENT 


No,  lm  not  ' 
dead,  but  what 
l  that  stuff? 


'  g  :.y  ... 

MEN  wanted  to  join  onr  School  of 
Tree  Surgery.  Good  pay  while  learning. 


We  have  openings  right  now  for  young 
men  ambitious  to  learn  a  splendid,  un¬ 
crowded  profession  with  a  real  future, 
good  pay  and  unlimited  opportunity.  If 
you  are  between  18  and  30  years  old, 
single,  strong  and  willing  to  work,  we 
want  you  in  our  new  classes  in  Tree 
Surgery.  Write  for  full  information. 
Within  a  week  after  you  start,  we  pay 
you  good  wages.  All  instruction,  books 
and  tools  are  free.  You  earn  while  get¬ 
ting  your  schooling.  This  is  permanent, 
year-round  work,  under  the  direction  of 
the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert 
Co.,  the  fastest  growing  organ¬ 
ization  of  its  kind  today.  Write 
for  booklet,  “The  Bartlett  Way 
to  Success.”  Enroll  today. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL 
of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co. 

Box  110  Stamford,  Conn. 
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A  New 


//» 


ih» 


St** 


Can  Be  Seen  for  Many  Years  to  Come 
from  any  Farm  Home  in  the  Eastern 
Section  of  the  United  States. 


Here  At  Last  Is 
The  WOOD  Silo 
Every  Farmer  Has 
Been  Looking  For. 

For  Particulars,  write 


The 

HEIGHT 

IQUALI 

On 


The  ROCK  of 

PermanencE  | 


// 
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RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Box  402  LeRoy,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos,  Wood  Water  Tanks  end  Brooder  Houses 


OPPORTUNITY 


District  Managers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Ver¬ 
mont  earn  $50.00  a  week. 
Write  for  Details 

E.  C.  Weatherby 

( Circulation  Manager) 

ITHACA  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Seeds  and  Plants 


CABBAGE  and  ONION  Plants, 

NOW  READY.  My  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head 
three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession.  Flat  Dutch, 
Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first- 
class  hand  selected  plants,  parcelpost  paid,  500  for  $1.50; 
1,000  for  $2.75.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Bermuda 
Onion  plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


If  YOU  want  an  EARLY  CROP , 

set  our  outdoor  grown  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants — 
Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen  Market,  Early  Jersey.  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flatdutch.  500,  $1.75;  dpOO,  $3.00  Pre¬ 
paid.  10,000,  $20.00  Expressed  collect.  Onion  plants 
same  price.  Good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand.  Bermuda  Onion  $1.00,  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards 
$1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment- 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


C.O.D.  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

and  Bermuda  Onion  plants.  Mailed  500-65e;  1,000-$1.00. 
STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Fros?  Proof  Cabbage  &  Onion  plants. 

All  varieties.  Quick  shipments  by  mail  500-65c;  1,000-$1. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 


r  ARRAPF  Georgia  Collards.  Onion  Plants,  Ex 
u  u  ^ !  press  Collect  $1.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail.  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Pepper  Plants  Express  Collect  $2,  1000 ;  Prepaid  mail,  $3, 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton, Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Winter  grown. 
Postpaid.  500-$l.50;  l,000-$2.25.  Large  plants  Express 
$1.00-1,000.  Southern  Plant  Specialist,  Dinsmore,  Fla. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE,  Bermuda  and  Prizetaker 
Onion  Plants.  By  Express,  $1.00  Thousand;  By  Mail. 
$1.00  and  postage.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Georgia 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N.A.BAKER  &  SONS.FAIRPORT.N.Y. 


COOK’S  Certified  SEED  POTATOES, 

Russet  Rurals.  We  pay  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


TWO  YEAR  PERFECTION  CURRANT  BUSHES  No. 
Is.  bright  red.  large  size,  superior  bearer,  $10.00  per 
100.  MRS.  A.  HAHN,  ATTICA,  NEW  YORK. 


CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes;  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville.N.Y. 


p  C  _  1  -  .  West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  Best  ensilage 
r  Or  Dale .  see[j  corn  grown.  Germination  90%  or 
better.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montoursville,  Pennsylvania 


raetIGar]  RUSSET  POTATOES  of  high  quality. 
Lerunea  j.w. hopkins  &  son,  Pittsford.N.Y. 


Horseradish: 


Good  clean  horseradish  seed  roots  for 
attic.  JAY  GLUM,  Eltner,  Mew  Jersey 


ifafffFere 


A  LL  excess  moisture  removed 
*"*in  our  modern  Corn-Drying 
Plant  before  cold  weather.  In¬ 
sures  against  disease.  High 
germination.  No  corn  borer 
troubles.  The  choicest  seed 
from  Lancaster  County.  Dozen 
known  varieties.  This  year  try 
Hoffman  Lancaster  County 
Sure  Crop — heavy  yielder — for 
crib  and  silo,  rich  in  protein. 
Also  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent, 
Long’s  Champion  Yellow. 

Write  today  for  samples 
and  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  822,  Landisville, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


38SSS5 

Kofi* 


Strawberry  Plants,  PreshY??s  lrom 

*'  7  new  fields.  Sen¬ 

ator  Dunlap,  100,  90e;  300,  $2;  500,  $3 
M000,  $5;  Premier-Gibson-Stevens  L 

Champion- 100,  $1;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.50 
1000,  $6;  Chesepeak-Cooper-Glen  Mary 
Pearl-100,  $1.25;  300,  $2.50;  500,  $3.50 
1000,  $7;  Mastodon  (evbr)  25,  $1;  50 
$1.50;  100,  $2.50;  300.  $6;  500,  $8;  1000 
$15;  Champion  (evbr)  25,  75c;  50,  $1;  100,  $1.50;  300 
$4;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10;  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE 
Write  for  prices  on  cane  plants. 

F.  G.  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  You  get  good 
plants,  fresh  dug,  carefully  packed  and  they  will 
please  you  as  they  have  thousands  of  others. 
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Mastodon,  E.B.  - - 

.  1.75 

5.00 

10.00 

46.25 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  18.  SALISBURY,  MD 


CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

Hill  selected,  high  yielding  strains, 
practically  disease  free,  College  inspect¬ 
ed.  Rural  New  Yorkers  and  Heavy¬ 
weights.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  today 

APPLETON  BROS.,  Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 
New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New  York 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
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Where  New  York  First  Sees  the  Sun 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


he  watches  his  investment  climb. 

Now  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and 
accuracy,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that 
the  course  of  values  is  not  always 
steadily  upward.  There  are  halts  and 
even  temporary  recessions  and  a  man 
heavily  encumbered  by  debt  may  be 
caught  by  interest  charges  and  taxes 
before  the  rise  of  values  can  save  him. 
The  courts  of  Suffolk  County  at  times 
are  clogged  with  foreclosure  proceed¬ 
ings  and  delinquent  tax  sales  and  some 
recent  farm  purchases  contribute  to 
this  flood  of  business.  So  I  am  going 
to  try  to  cultivate  the  Christian  grace 
of  a  contented  mind,  even  if  I  do  live 
on  a  rather  remote  farm  whose  sale 
value  today  is  possibly  less  than  it  was 
in  say  the  year  1871  when  I  was  born. 

*  *  * 

A  Well-equipped  Agricultural 
School 

I  spent  a  little  time  at  the  Farmers’ 
Days  conducted  by  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  more  imposing  corporate 
title,  the  Long  Island  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture.  So  far  as  material 

plant  is  concerned  this  is  far  and 

away  the  best  equipped  of  any  of  our 
secondary  Schools  of  Agriculture.  Also, 
it  is  efficiently  staffed  and,  I  believe,  is 
doing  excellent  work.  When  I  was 

there,  along  with  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  events  there  was  staged  an  indoor 
agricultural  machinery  exhibit.  As 
might  be  expected,  there  was  almost 
nothing  of  grain  harvesting  or  thresh¬ 
ing  machinery  but  it  was  especially 
strong  in  tractors  of  both  the  field  and 
garden  type,  and  there  was,  of  course, 
the  fullest  possible  exhibit  of  potato 
implements — planters,  cultivators, 
spraying  rigs  and  all  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery  including  a  two-row  digger. 

But  the  effort  to  say  the  last  word 
in  potato  harvesting  is  expressed  in  the 
tractor-drawn  digger  and  picker.  This 
machine — or  more  correctly  hook-up 
of  separate  machines — is  composed  of 
a  tractor  pulling  a  digger,  behind  which 
trails  a  picker.  The  picker  is  essentially 
a  traveling  screen  apron  which  ele¬ 
vates  .the  potatoes  and  at  the  same 
times  joggles  out  the  dirt.  Two — or 
perhaps  under  some  conditions  three — 
men  ride  it,  throwing  out  the  trash 
and  vines  as  the  potatoes  are  carried 
past  them  on  the  traveling  screen. 
Through  a  spout  they  are  discharged 
into  bags  which  a  man  ties  and  drops 
behind.  The  whole  outfit  makes  a  train 
some  38  feet  long  and  needs  at  least  a 
three-rod  headland  to  turn  around  on 
so  that  it  surely  has  no  place  in  small 
fields.  It  would  also  seem  evident  that 
it  must  be  restricted  to  nearly  level 
and  stone-free  lands. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  those  of  us  (and  to  this 
class  I  belong)  who  are  dropping  pot- 
tatoes  by  hand  into  a  furrow,  covering 
them  with  a  plow,  cultivating  them 
with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  spraying 
them  out  of  a  tin  can  carried  on  our 
back,  and  digging  them  with  a  spading 
fork — well,  we  had  just  better  quit  the 
job  while  yet  there  is  time.  If  we  are 
unable  to  adopt  these  modern  shortcut 
methods  the  sheriff  will  get  us  in  the 
end.  I  think  that  in  justice  to  myself 
I  ought  to  add  that  the  only  potatoes 
we  try  to  grow  are  enough  for  our¬ 
selves  and  the  families  of  two  farm 
helpers. 

*  *  * 

Real  Hospitality 

I  think  I  would  like  to  write  of  the 
delightful  hospitality  extended  to  me 
by  my  kind  friends.  Down  at  East 
Hampton,  Charles  Gould  not  only  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  go  home  with  him  and 
spend  the  night  but  the  next  day  he 
called  in  other  friends.  There  were  his 
brother,  his  East  Hampton  neighbors, 
Sam  Hedges  and  Captain  Stratton,  and 
his  friend,  W.  D.  Halsey  of  Bridge- 
hampton,  and  in  such  excellent,  not  to 
say  distinguished,  company  I  was 
driven  all  over  the  south  fork  of  the 
Island. 

We  went  ■  out  to  the  very  end  of 
Montauk  Point  where  to  the  southeast 
there  is  nothing  but  heaving  sea  until 
you  come  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  This 


extreme  eastward-point  finger  is  tipped 
with  a  lighthouse  which  stands  on  the 
end  of  an  almost  precipitous  bluff,  at 
this  point  about  90  feet  above  the 
water.  This  is  one  of  our  earliest  light¬ 
houses,  having  been  built  in  1795,  and 
in  the  beginning  the  only  light  was  a 
fire  of  wood  burned  in  a  grate. 

I  climbed  the  tower  to  the  lantern, 
reached  by  a  circular  staircase  of  147 
steps — and  no  trip  for  a  man  whose 
wind  is  poor.  The  light  is  of  the  re¬ 
volving  type  actuated  by  clockwork 
making  a  complete  revolution  every  ten 
seconds  and  sweeping  the  entire  hori¬ 
zon  with  a  swinging  flash  and  beam. 
Knowing  the  period  of  rotation  the 
Captain  coming  down  the  coast  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  frofn  all  other  lights  and 
thus  can  determine  his  exact  location. 
Formerly,  the  big  lantern,  say  five  feet 
in  diameter,  revolved  on  ball  bearings 
but  at  times  these  would  get  gummed 
up  and  the  light  would  stop — a  serious 
occurrence  that  might  easily  result  in 
disaster.  Now  the  apparatus  floats  in 
a  reservoir  of  mercury — probably  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  frictionless  bear¬ 
ing  that  has  ever  been  devised.  In  thick 
weather  when  no  light  can  penetrate 
the  fog,  two  great  steam  sirens  inter¬ 
mittently  bellow  a  hoarse  warning  to 
“keep  off.” 

With  its  many  headlands  and  lying 
close  to  the  ocean  lanes  of  traffic,  the 
Island  has  need  of  many  lighthouses. 
It  is  said  that  as  long  ago  as  when 
Daniel  Webster  was  in  the  United 
States  Senate  he  protested  against  ap¬ 
propriations  for  more  beacons,  his  rea¬ 
sons  being,  “Gentlemen:  Judging  from 
the  number  of  lighthouses  we  have 
authorized  in  the  past,  it  would  seem 
evident  to  me  that  the  whole  island 
must  be  lit  up  like  a  ball-room.” 

A  Speaking  Acquaintance 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the 
end  of  the  Island — say  the  last  ten 
miles — was  an  almost  uninhabited 
waste  used  only  as  pasture  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  Within  the  memory  of  living 
men,  there  were  only  three  houses  in 
the  entire  distance,  but  the  remnant 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians  still  clung  to 
their  ancient  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds.  Captain  Stratton  told  me  a 
tale  of  the  Point  which  surely  would 
make  a  wonderful  story,  if  only  I 
could  conscientiously  bring  it  to  a  more 
thrilling  conclusion.  As  it  is,  the  yarn 
is  a  little  lacking  in  “kick”  at  the  end. 

It  must  be  that  literally  thousands 
of  A.A.  readers  will  remember  Edward 
Van  Alstyne,  veteran  Farm  Institute 
worker  and  the  Sage  of  Kinderhook. 
Well — he  would  now  and  then  tell  a 
little  story  concerning  the  old  GA.R. 
veteran  who  was  much  given  to  attend¬ 
ing  Grand  Army  reunions,  and  on  these 
occasions  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
tell  how  he  enjoyed  “a  personal  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  General  Grant.” 
It  originated  in  this  wise.  One  morning 
in  his  capacity  of  sergeant  hostler  he 
was  leading  a  horse  to  water  and  quite 
unexpectedly  came  face  to  face  with 
his  Commander-in-Chief.  With  great 
presence  of  mind,  he  promptly  saluted 
and  said,  “Good-morning,  General”  and 
with  equal  politeness  Grant  returned 
his  salute  with  a  “Good-morning,  ser¬ 
geant”  and  so  passed  on;  and  he  never 
saw  him  again.  Finally,  some  auditor 
growing  weary  of  his  tale  offered  the 
opinion  that  it  had  the  beginnings  of 
a  good  story  all  right  but  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  there  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
of  it. 

The  Story  of  “Indian’s  Jump” 

Now,  here  is  the  story  of  “Indian  s 
Jump”  as  Captain  Stratton  told  it  to 
me.  Once  in  the  long  ago — perhaps  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  first  white  man 
- — an  Indian  chief  from  the  South  Shore 
had  gone  over  to  Shelter  Island,  maybe 
a-hunting  or  a-fishing  or — as  Captain 
Stratton  believes — on  a  visit  to  his 
friends.  At  any  rate  on  his  return,  whi  e 
stepping  all  unsuspectingly  along  the 
narrow,  hard- beaten  woodland  path,  he 
was  ambushed  by  an  enemy,  who  ha 
concealed  himself  in  the  branches  0 
great  oak  that  overhung  the  trail,  as 

( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


Milking  Shorthorns  in  the  East 

By  Frank  M.  Smith, 


Editor's  Note — Here  is  another  en¬ 
thusiast  for  the  Milking  Shorthorns, 
and  he  gives  figures  to  back  up  his  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Frank  M.  Smith  farms  in 
Otsego  County  and  at  present  repre¬ 
sents  his  county  in  the  New  York  State 
Assembly.  He  holds  the  important  po¬ 
sition  of  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

“Times  have  changed.”  “The  system 
used  by  father  cannot  be  successful  to¬ 
day.”  “Modem  methods  and  up-to-date 
ideas  must  be  employed  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  agriculture  today.”  How  often 
do  we  hear  such  statements  by  orators 
trying  to  tell  just  what  is  the  trouble 
with  the  farmer?  But  are  they  right? 
Did  not  grandfather  have  some  practi¬ 
ces  that,  if  carried  out  today,  would  fit 
into  the  present  day  farming  opera¬ 
tions?  How  about  “Grandfather’s  Old 
Red  Cow”,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Cow  of  to¬ 
day?  Some  will  doubtless  say,  “The  old 
red  cow  was  not  profitable”.  But  would 
it  not  be  better  to  use  the  animal  that 
will  produce  milk  at  a  profit  and  that  at 
the  same  tim£  puts  fat  on  the  back, 
so  that  when  the  animal  is  through  as 
a  milk  producer,  the  carcass  is  sought 
after  by  the  butcher? 

At  Broad  Acres  we  have  kept  re¬ 
cords  on  our  cows  for  a  number  of 
years.  During  the  past  year  Glenside 
Milkmaid,  a  nine-year-old  Milking 
Shorthorn  cow,  milked  twice  daily,  pro¬ 
duced  14,669.5  pounds  of  milk,  487.25 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  and,  358  days 
from  former  freshening,  gave  us  a 
strong  heifer  calf.  Can  it  be  truthfully 
said  she  is  not  profitable?  Another 
Milking  Shorthorn  cow  in  the  same 
herd,  Bar  None  Clay  Duchess,  eight 
years  old,  milked  three  times  daily, 
freshened  January  12,  1929  and  in  351 
days  gave  18,104  pounds  of  milk,  600.- 
13  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1930  gave  us  another  calf,  or 
more  than  700  pounds  of  butter  and  a 
calf  in  a  year  and  eight  days. 

During  the  year,  two  cows  proved 
themselves  as  unprofitable  at  the  pail 
and  were  sold  to  the  butcher  at  8105 
each,  and  on  the  same  day  there  were 
two  grade  cows  of  the  so-called  dairy 
breeds  offered,  that  had  also  proved  un¬ 
profitable,  and  the  best  offer  the  butch¬ 
er  would  make  was  $40  each.  A  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  steer,  from  a  cow  with 
similar  blood  lines  to  those  mentioned 
above,  weighed  860  pounds  at  one  year 
of  age.  When  this  “critter”  was  placed 
upon  the  block  he  was  pronounced 
“beef  of  the  finest  quality”.  Is  there 
not  a  place  on  many  of  our  farms  of 
the  East  for  such  a  cow— the  cow  that 
produces  a  profitable  amount  of  milk 
and  at  the  same  time  beef  that  is  ac¬ 


ceptable  on  any  table?  Should  we  not 
have  more  of  such  animals  to  dispose 
of  our  surplus  roughage? 


How  a  Dairy  Improvement 
Association  Helps 

1.  It  culls  out  the  boarders  and  saves 
the  good  cows. 

2.  It  shows  that  records,  combined 
with  continuous  culling,  increase  the 
herd  average  of  milk  and  fat  produc¬ 
tion. 

3.  It  eliminates  the  danger  of  breed¬ 
ing  from  low-testing  cows. 

4.  It  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
the  purebred  sire. 

5.  Its  records  increase  the  value  of 
good  cows  sold  for  milk  production. 

6.  It  takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
dairying,  by  furnishing  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  to  determine  the  value  of  each 
cow. 

7.  It  keeps  the  dairyman  in  close 
contact  with  the  most  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  milk  production. 

Better  cows,  together  with  liberal 
feeding  and  good  care,  make  the  dairy 
profitable.  Every  dairyman  should  be 
his  own  efficiency  expert,  watching  all 
the  details  of  his  business.  Any  one  de¬ 
tail  neglected  reduces  the  profit.  A 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link. 


How  to  Prevent  the  Growth 
of  Horns 

1 —  Homs  should  be  removed  from 
calves  to  be  raised  before  they  are  one 
week  old. 

2 —  Clip  the  hair  from  the  little  horn 
button  and  for  a  short  distance  around 
it. 

3 —  Rub  vaseline  in  a  circle  around 
the  horn  button. 

4—  Rub  the  button  with  a  stick  of 
caustic  potash  until  a  spot  about  the 
size  of  a  dime  is  red.  Put  the  potash 
only  on  the  horn  button. 

5 —  Do  not  put  on  too  much  potash 
as  it  may  run  down  and  burn  the  hair 
or  injure  the  eyes. 

6 —  Do  not  turn  the  calf  out  in  the 
rain  as  the  potash  will  be  v/ashed  into 
the  eye. 

7 —  Do  not  handle  caustic  potash  with 
bare  hands. 

8 —  Keep  it  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle 
or  it  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  air 
and  become  a  liquid. 


Moldy  or  spoiled  sweet  clover  hay,  if 
fed  to  cattle  constantly,  may  produce 
internal  hemorrhages  which  will  result 
in  the  death  of  the  animal.  If  this  hay 
must  be  fed,  alternate  it  with  other 
roughage  every  two  weeks. 


In  vest —  don’t  specu¬ 
late  in  feed.  Tear  af¬ 
ter  year  Park  &  Pol¬ 
lard  Growing  Feed 
returns  rich  divi¬ 
dends  to  the  feeder. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every/  T*  nr  pose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  *  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  -  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk 
Maid:  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal  —  Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 
Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


CRAIVf 


^  \OUR  o4/ 

Vv  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


nyw — tin*  month — get  your  sick  bilo  cured  for  Fall  filling — 
with  Crainelox  Covering.  The  cost  is  small;  the  result  a  Silo  at 

least  three  times  stronger  and  warmer 
than  the  old  one  ever  was !  Crainelox 
Covering,  a  tough  wooden  band  that 
winds  spirally  over  the  staves,  has  re¬ 
built  thousands  of  Silos — some  over  20 
years  ago - that  are  making  and  keep¬ 

ing  silage  perfectly. 

Ask  us  for  facts  about  Crainelox — 
while  there’s  time  to  rebuild  this  year, 
and  stop  silage  waste.  No  obligation. 

If  you  need  a  new  Silo,  you’ll  find  it  in 
The  Craine  Line — wood  stave,  triple 
wall,  tile  or  concrete — whichever  best 
suits  your  needs. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

-  60  Wilson  Street  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Silo  Resurrection  Time 


STORM-PROOF 

Th»  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 


Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grade 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Bend 
for  free  oatalegt. 


EMMmy  SO*  *  Ufa.  Ga,  Dept,  &,  FpwterWu  tU. 


COUGHS.COLDS 

Dangerous  complications  can  quickly  de-i 
velop  if  coughs  and  colds  are  neglected.  At/ 
the  first  sign  of  trouble  treat  your/ 
horses  with  the  old  reliable 

SPOHN'S 

COMPOUND 

’  Praised  by  horse  owners  every¬ 
where.  Used  by  thousands  for  over35 

P*-  years.  On  sale  at  Drug  Stores  for  60cand$1.20 1 
per  bottle  or  shipped  direct,  postage  prepaid.^ 
FREE  SAMPLE  sent  on  Request.  Write  today!  J 

SP0HN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dtpt.  H-7,  Goshen.  Ind.  j 


(430)  12 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  sli  i  p  pi  no  tafls  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

WestJArtishingtonlVIarkeLfiLYLJ)^^ 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Hudson  Valley;  $30,000  Earned 

In  past  10  years  on  this  80  acre  farm;  good  9-room 
slate-roof  home,  convenient  barn,  garage,  hen  houses, 
cement  floors,  fruit  trees.  Prosperous  community  and 
paying  farm,  only  $4200,  part  cash  and  for  quick  sale 
owner  throws  in  500  hens,  horse,  3  cattle,  sheep,  im¬ 
plements.  Details  pg  55  new  free  catalog  1000  bargains. 
STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave. ,  N.  Y.  City. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 


GRADE  GUERNSEY  HERD 
OF  15  YOUNG  COWS,  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the 


blood  test  and  right  in  every  way. 

W.  S.  DUNN,  -  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle 

One  yearling  bull,  two  bull  calves,  four  cows,  good 
individuals  very  well  bred.  C.C. TAYLOR,  Lawtons, N.Y. 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 


When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 


are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S.— Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio'  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows_two  months  old.  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short, 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  “McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money”. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
mep.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . . . $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old . . $5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old. . . $6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  Starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 

These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  wiR  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
FOB.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  Woburn, Maas.  Tel. 0230 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks  old  d*  A  C  A 
Berkshire  and  Chester  6  to  7  weeks  old  JU  63. 

8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
A  tew  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will 'ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old ....  $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  lew  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire;  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 

6  -  7  WEEKS  OLD . $4.50  EACH 

8  -  9  WEEKS  OLD  $5.00  EACH 

An  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
10  days  trial.  Crating  free. 

J.W.GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.  Woburn, Mass.  TeL  tSOS-W 


American  Agriculturist,  April  19,  1930 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

April  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Millr 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream _ 

1.90 

2A  Fluid  Cream _ 

1.98 

2B  Cond.  Milk _ 

Soft  Cheese  . . 

2.21 

3  Evap.  Cond. _ 

Milk  Powder  _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.95 

1.75 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1929  was  $3.37 

for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. - - — 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

March  Prices  Announced 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  March 


for  3.%  milk. 

Gross  . _ . $2.48 

Expenses  . .06 

Net  Pool . - .  2.42 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 15 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers .  2.27 

Net  CASH  Net  POOL 
Price,  3.5%  Price,  3.5% 
milk  milk 

March  1929  _  2.73  2.83 

March  1928  _  2.38  2.48 

March  1927  _  2.50  2.60 

March  1926  _  2.12  2.22 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce 


the  cash  price  to  producers  for  3% 


milk  in  the  201-210 

mile 

zone,  as 

2.40  per  hundred, 

($2.60 

for  3.5% 

milk. ) 

3%  Milk 

3.5%  Milk 

March  1929  — 

2.75 

2.9;, 

March  1928  .. 

2.33 

2.53 

March  1927  . 

2.49 

2.69 

March  1926  _ 

2.41 

2.61 

Butter  Loses  a  Fraction 

April  II,  Apr.  4,  April  12, 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra  _  39  -39(4  39(4-40  45(4-46 

Extra  (92  sc.)  _  -  -38(4  39  -  -45 

84-91  score  _  32(4-38(4  32(4-38(4  43(4-44% 

Lower  Grades  _  31  -32  31  -32  42(4-43 

The  butter  market  lost  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  ending  the  12th.  On  Thursday 
there  was  a  slight  loss  in  the  tone  and 
firmness  of  the  market.  It  appeared 
that  the  receipts  had  not  cleared  as 
satisfactorily  as  many  had  expected, 
and  sentiment  became  bearish,  with 
a  consequent  loss  of  a  half  cent.  How¬ 
ever,  late  Friday  the  situation  again 
reversed  itself  and  the  market  closed 
fairly  firm,  having  steadied  materially 
under  the  influence  of  a  much  better 
buying  activity  and  reports  of  recover¬ 
ing  in  the  Chicago  market. 

The  out  of  storage  movement  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  a  heavy  lead  over  the 
movement  last  year.  From  March  28 
to  April  4  holdings  in  the  four  largest 
cities  were  reduced  1,153,762  pounds 
compared  with  521,101  pounds  during 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  four  largest  cities  is  still 
about  four  times  what  it  was  a  year 
ago,  but  the  steady  withdrawing  of 
stocks  keeps  our  balance  steadily  im¬ 
proving. 

No  Change  in  Cheese  Prices 


April  II,  Apr.  4,  April  12, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ 18  -18(4  18  -18(4  23  -25 

Fresh  Average _ 

Held  Fancy _  24  -26  24  -26  27(4-29% 

Held  Average _  23  -  23  - 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  our  last  report. 
Trade  is  quiet  on  both  cured  and  fresh 
cheese.  There  are  more  sales  reported 
on  State  flats  as  low  as  18c,  but  this 
price  shading  is  more  or  less  character¬ 
istic  where  large  lots  are  concerned. 
Small  lot  sales  command  18 y2c. 


Fancy  Eggs  Lose  a  Fraction 


April  II, 

Apr.  4, 

April  12, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

32  -35 

32 

-36 

33 

-36 

Selected  Extras  - - 

29% -31 

30 

-31 

31 

-32 

Average  Extras  ____ 

.  27%-28% 

28 

-29% 

30 

-30% 

Extra  Firsts  - ■ 

26% -27 

26%-27% 

29 

-29% 

Firsts  . — — — 

-26 

-28 

-27 

Undergrades  - 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  - 

-  29%- 33 

30 

-33 

32 

-34 

Gathered  .. 

26  -29 

27 

-29 

28 

-31 

The  fanciest  grades  of  nearby  eggs 
lost  a  fraction  as  the  week  ending 
April  12  came  to  a  close.  Buyers  were 


not  in  evidence  in  the  market  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  quotations  softened.  There 
have  been  more  people  looking  for 
medium  priced  eggs.  On  the  whole  the 
situation  does  not  apepar  as  blue  as 
the  price  reduction  would  at  first  sug¬ 
gest.  Shipments  out  of  New  Jersey  are 
not  only  holding  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
check  but  are  actually  bringing  a  pre¬ 
mium  over  the  Western  product  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  Westerners 
to  forestall  any  advance.  During  the 
past  week  receipts  have  not  been  up  to 
those  of  a  year  ago  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  competing  markets  are  pay¬ 
ing  more  money  than  the  New  York 
trade. 

Cold  storage  holdings  continue  to 
pile  up.  On  April  4  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports  had  on  hand  1,297,000 
cases  compared  with  380,000  cases  in 
the  same  cities  on  the  same  day  last 
year.  However  the  rate  of  the  into  stor¬ 
age  movement  does  not  show  as  much 
of  a  spread  compared  with  a  year  ago 
as  it  did  last  year.  In  other  words,  last 
year’s  into  storage  movement  got 
started  later  and  now  we  will  see  the 
figures  more  closely  approximate  one 
another.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  looks 
as  though  we  are  going  to  see  more 
eggs  in  storage  this  year  than  a  year 
ago,  unless  something  happens  over 
which  no  one  has  any  control,,  such  as 
the  weather  for  instance. 

Leghorn  Fowls  Getting  the  Call 


April  II,  Apr.  4,  April  12, 


FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

.  25-27 

30-33 

33-35 

Leghorn  — — — — - — 

26-27 

26-27 

33-35 

CHICKENS 

Colored 

24-34 

Leghorn  . 

24-34 

BROILERS 

Colored 

30-43 

25-42 

40-53 

Leghorn  . 

30-36 

30-37 

35-42 

CAPONS 

-15 

40-50 

OLD  ROOSTERS 

-50 

-15 

45-50 

TURKEYS  . 

40-50 

30-42 

40-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby _ 

22-26 

-22 

27-30 

GEESE  - 

-18 

-18 

-18 

Leghorn  fowls  have  been  selling 

well, 

while  colored  fowls  have  been  dragging 
and  steadily  trending  downward.  The 
top  quotation  on  colored  fowls  is  ex¬ 
treme  and  has  only  been  paid  on  birds 
of  unusual  quality. 

Broilers  have  not  been  any  too  plenti¬ 
ful  and  accordingly  they  have  been 
bolding  firm.  The  demand  has  been  for 
full  feathered  stock  of  the  larger  sizes. 
Where  birds  have  been  unable  to  quali¬ 
fy  for  this  trade  demand  they  have  been 
selling  at  sharply  lower  prices.  What 
feathers  have  to  do  with  eating  quality 
of  a  bird  your  humble  scribe  fails  to 
see  or  comprehend.  We  have  never  tried 
eating  feathers  and  why  a  few  more 
feathers  on  a  bird  should  warrant  a 
premium  is  hard  to  understand  unless 
some  of  these  fickle  buyers  are  in  the 
feather-bed  business.  It  seems  as  ridic¬ 
ulous  as  the  proposition  of  paying 
a  premium  for  egg  shells  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  color.  To  us  the  eating  quality 
flavor,  etc.,  is  always  the  big  factor. 
New  York  City  certainly  is  a  hard 
market  to  understand. 

Fair  Demand  for  Old  Potatoes 

Old  potatoes  are  getting  more  than 
a  fair  demand.  The  market  is  working 
itself  into  good  shape  for  accumulations 
especially  in  the  34th  Street  market, 
are  being  cut  down.  Maines  are  still 
worth  from  $4  to  $4.35  and  Long 
Islands  from  $4.50  to  $4.75  in  150  pound 
sacks.  Some  stock  is  selling  lower.  Bulk 
goods  generally  bring  from  $4.85  to 
$5.50  depending  on  the  source. 

Hay  Scarce  and  Higher 

The  hay  market  stood  on  its  hind 
legs  this  week  and  reared  up  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  One  car  of  fancy  stock 
easily  brought  $29  this  week.  The  mar¬ 
ket  closed  very  firm  with  offerings 
completely  sold  out.  Receipts  have  been 
below  requirements  especially  in  the 
Brooklyn  yards.  Buyers  have  been  in 
active  competition  for  their  needed 
supplies  and  prices  have  gone  up  from 
$1  to  $2  all  along  the  line.  Prices  range 
now  from  $29  for  the  choicest  down  to 
$18  for  sample  hay.  Note  the  last  quota¬ 
tion.  The  spread  now  between  third 
quality  hay  and  the  top  quality  is  about 
$7  per  ton.  During  the  week  small  bales 
have  been  bringing  the  same  amount 


as  large  bales.  What  a  change  of  sen¬ 
timent  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  a 
short  supply  will  make.  This  last  mat¬ 
ter  of  premiums  for  size  of  bale  shows 
the  position  of  the  buyer.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  justification  for  a  premium 
being  paid  for  big  bales  or  conversely 
no  reason  for  docking  the  small  bale. 
Some  day  we  hope  farmers  -will  get 
together  and  bring  a  stop  to  this  non¬ 
sense. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

April  II, 

Apr.  4, 

April  12, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1930 

Wheat  (May)  _ 

1.12% 

1.13% 

1.22(4 

Corn  (May)  _ 

.84 

.86% 

•94% 

Oats  (May)  . .  . 

•44% 

.45 

-49(i 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ 

1.321/4 

1.32% 

L50'/, 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  _ 

1.01% 

1.04 

1.12 

Oats,  No.  2 _ 

.57 

.57 

•61(4 

FEEDS 

April  5. 

April  6. 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1929 

Gr'd  Oats  . 

36.00 

33.00 

Sp'g  Bran _ 

E 

31.50 

27,50 

H’d  Bran  _  .  - 

33  00 

Standard  Mids  ...( , 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids 

"re 

35.00 

35.00 

Flour  Mids  ...  ... 

-  (A 

32.50 

33.00 

Red  Dog  _ 

X2  ® 

33.00 

36.50 

Wh.  Hominy  .  .. 

'« 

35.00 

36.50 

Yel.  Hominy . 

>  o 
re 

35.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

35.50 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed _ _ _ 

o  c 

35.00 

42.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

Cl 

45.00 

52.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

c  ^ 

36.50 

41.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

41.00 

45.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

re 

*-* 

44.00 

48.00 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal.. 

3 

49.50 

51.00 

Beet  Pulp _ 

o 

42.50 

The  above  quotations 

taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  arc  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


How  to  Shut  Out  Western 
Cream 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
nearly  half  what  our  New  York  State 
producers  had  to  get.  In  addition  to 
this,  of  course  it  was  not  a  clean  food, 
from  the  consumer’s  health  standpoint. 
The  resolution  adopted  means  that  no 
more  such  cream  can  be  brought  in. 
Any  cream  that  comes  from  the  West 
or  any  other  outside  source  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  regulations  required  of 
New  York  State  producers.  Now  what 
is  wrong  with  that? 

Secondly,  those  who  have  studied  the 
situation  agree  that  there  may  be  times 
when  there  is  not  enough  New  York 
State  cream  to  go  around.  In  that  case, 
the  State  Department  of  Health  is  em¬ 
powered  to  inspect  some  outside 
sources  and  to  require  that  such  sources 
come  up  to  the  strict  requirements 
which  have  to  be  made  by  New  York 
State  producers.  Temporary  permits 
will  then  be  given  to  bring  this  cream 
in  to  meet  emergencies.  When  the 
emergency  ceases  to  exist  the  permit 
will  no  longer  be  good.  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

We  confess  that  it  makes  us  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  tired  that  practically  every  time 
some  movement  is  started  in  this  State 
designed  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
average  farmer,  certain  agencies,  nar¬ 
row-minded  and  jealous  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  may  not  have  had  a  part 
in  the  project,  immediately  start  a  lot 
of  misinformation,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  project  and  in 
the  end  costing  the  farmers  many 
thousands  of  dollars  because  of  the 
delay. 

As  we  have  outlined  above,  this 
western  cream  exclusion  plan  had  the 
hearty  approval  of  dairy  organizations 
of  this  section,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  and  the  Shef¬ 
field  Producers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  also  is  approved  by  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  and 
Governor  Roosevelt  himself. 

If  there  were  any  politics  in  the  sit¬ 
uation,  certainly  a  Republican  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  a  Democratic  Governor  both 
would  not  have  backed  the  plan.  If 
there  were  anything  in  the  plan  ex¬ 
cept  great  benefit  to  dairymen,  certain¬ 
ly  the  great  dairy  organizations  and 
agricultural  leaders  of  the  State  would 
not  have  supported  this  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect  the  interests  of  New 
York  dairymen  by  excluding  western 
cream. 


stronger,  more  powerful 


SIX-CYLINDER  TRUCK 


-at  greatly  reduced  prices! 


Vitally  improved  in  every  feature,  that  makes  a 
truck  desirable  for  service  on  the  farm — yet  selling 
at  greatly  reduced  prices— the  new  Chevrolet 
Utility  UATon  Truck  is  winning  overwhelming 
preference  in  rural  communities  everywhere. 

The  famous  Chevrolet  6-cylinder  valve-in-head 
motor  has  been  increased  in  capacity  to  50  horse¬ 
power— for  extra  pulling  power  on  hills  and  bad 
roads— as  well  as  faster  pick-up. 

New  bronze  bushed  pistons  —  a  new  hot-spot 
manifold — and  a  heavier  48-pound 
crankshaft  assure  greater  smooth¬ 
ness  at  every  speed,  less  destructive 
vibration,  and  consequent  longer 
life. 

A  bigger,  stronger,  more  powerful 
rear  axle  makes  Chevrolet  stamina, 
reliability  and  durability  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  ever  before. 


And,  most  impressive  of  all,  Chevrolet’s  amazing 
fuel  economy  has  not  only  been  preserved — but 
maintenance  costs  have  been  reduced  to  an  even 
lower  level! 

Add  to  all  these  outstanding  qualities  the  time- 
tested  efficiency  of  such  famous  Chevrolet  features 
as  the  rugged  over-size  frame,  the  perfected  4-speed 
transmission,  the  powerful  non-locking  4-wheel 
brakes,  the  full  ball  bearing  steering  mechanism 
— and  you  will  quickly  realize  why  farmers  are 
turning  with  high  enthusiasm  to 
this  latest  Chevrolet  achievement. 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer 
today.  Get  a  trial  load  demonstration 
of  this  remarkable  truck.  Learn  for 
yourself  how  much  more  it  gives 
you— in  power,  in  strength,  in  capac¬ 
ity  and  in  performance— for  every 
dollar  you  pay! 


The  $cqc 

Sedan  Delivery  *  .  .  ^ 

Light 

Delivery  Chassis  .  . 

V/2  Ton 

Chassis . 

C/2  Ton 

Chassis  with  Cab  .  . 

The  $440 

Roadster  Delivery  .  T'T'C' 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


*625 


The  New  Six -Cylinder 

CHEVROLET  TRUCK 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


A  SIX  IN  THE  PRICE  RANGE  OF  THE  FOUR 


t !&n*4V  ■ 
Mmm 
CHART  . 


WHAT  I  LEARNED 
FROM  •  •  • 

TEN 

POST  CARDS 


«  "j^TEVER  before  did  I  get  such  a  big  return  on  an  investment,”  writes 
a  farmer  friend.  "I  wrote  to  ten  advertisers  who  offered  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklets.  Here’s  how  I  benefited. 

1.  "First  of  all  a  book  on  rearranging  the  farm  gave  me  an  idea  on 
planning  my  fields  for  better  crop  rotation  and  greater  convenience. 

2.  "One  of  my  postcards  brought  back  a  book  that  I  wouldn’t  sell 
for  $10.  It  told  me  how  to  raise  chicks  for  the  early  broiler  market. 

3.  "Just  one  suggestion  out  of  a  booklet  helped  me  to  rid  my  hogs  of 
worms.  It  was  the  McLean  County  System  of  Swine  Sanitation  all  boiled 
down  in  one,  two,  three  order. 

4.  "Then  there  was  a  formula  for  treating  metal  surfaces,  so  paint 
would  stick,  particularly  galvanized  iron.  This  pointer  cost  only  a 
penny. 

5.  "I  was  surprised  to  know  there  was  anything  new  on  horse  feed¬ 
ing.  But  here,  for  a  penny  postcard,  I  learn  how  to  feed  less  hay,  keep 
my  horses  in  good  working  condition  and  actually  save  on  feed  bills. 

6.  "And  I  learned  that  cows,  just  like  humans,  eat  more  when  things 
taste  good.  So,  now  we  pay  considerable  attention  to  taste  and  variety 
in  the  cow  barn  and  our  milk  check  shows  it. 

7.  "One  book  I  received  from  a  smart  manufacturer  taught  me  how 
to  save  fodder.  We  recut  and  grind  it  now,  there’s  no  waste  and  you 
should  see  the  steers  go  for  it. 

8.  "One  of  my  postcards  went  to  a  seed-corn  man  and  I  learned  how 

I  had  been  fooling  myself  by  striving  for  big  ears.  Now  I  - 

grow  corn  that  ripens  early  and  produces  medium  size  ears 
— lots  of  them. 

9.  "A  cement  company  sent  me  plans  for  a  septic  tank 
that  was  so  easy  to  build  my  wife  wanted  to  know  why  we 
didn’t  do  it  ten  years  ago. 

10.  "And  even  so  simple  a  thing  as  firing  the  stove  or 
furnace.  I  learned  from  a  coal  company’s  booklet  how  to 
put  in  the  coal  to  get  more  heat  and  less  smoke.” 


If  you  could  look 
behind  the  scenes, 
you  would  be  amazed 
at  the  time  and  talent 
that  go  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  interesting,  in¬ 
formative  booklets 
offered  by  advertisers. 
Many  represent  years 
of  study  and  research. 
These  booklets  and 
printed  matter  render 
real  service.  Write 
for  them  and  mention 
this  paper. 


YOU  CAN  GET  VALUABLE 
INFORMATION  FROM  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


S  OAKLAND  EIGHT 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Perft 


Illustrated  above:  'l' he  4-Door  Sedan  a  Body  by  Fisher 


Remarkable  Economy 


''Vld/  The  year  1930  will  see  many  farmers 

driving  their  first  eight-cylinder  auto¬ 
mobiles.  And  those  who  select  the 
New  Oakland  Eight  will  find  them¬ 
selves  enjoying  a  number  of  special 

idvantages.  ^  Among  these  are  Oakland’s  superior  performance  and  remarkable  economy.  For  the  engine  of  the 
New  Oakland  Eight  is  even  smoother  and  more  flexible  than  you  might  expect  an  eight  to  be.  In  addition,  it  develops 
i  full  horsepower  for  each  37  pounds  of  car  weight.  That  is  the  reason  for  its  tremendous  pulling  power,  its 
map  and  getaway,  its  impressive  speed  on  hill  or  straightaway.  ^  And  this  fine  83-horsepower  engine,  with  its 
full  downdraft  carburetion  and  manifold  system,  consumes  no  more  gasoline  per  mile  than  many  sixes  of  equal 
weight.  Other  sources  of  economy  are  its  many  features  leading  to  long  life.  One  is  a  short,  rigid  crankshaft  which 
has  no  vibration  period  within  the  speed  range  of  the  engine.  Another  is  a  new  two-plane  cylinder  head  producing 
power  impulses  of  uniform  intensity.  Main  bearings  are  large  and  easily  lubricated.  Water  jackets  of  unusual 
capacity  surround  the  valves  and  pistons,  affording,  in  combination  with  the  new  water  recirculation  system, 
exceptional  cooling  efficiency.  And  still  other  features  which  lengthen  Oakland’s  engine  life  are  a  full  pressure 
lubrication  system,  rifle-drilled  connecting  rods  which  supply  oil  under  pressure  to  wrist  pin  bushings,  and  the 
crankcase  ventilation  system  which  keeps  water  out  of  the  engine  oil.  ^  See  the  New  Oakland  $  A  g- 

Eights  now  on  display  in  the  showroom  of  your  Oakland-Pontiac  dealer.  Notice  the  smart  beauty  ^ 

of  their  bodies  by  Fisher— the  variety  of  their  new  Duco  colorings.  Then  arrange  for  a  demonstra-  Seven  body  types.  Pric 

...  ..  r-  ^  delivery  charges.  Oakla 


Prices 

..  „.  „.  _ _ _ _ _  plus 

:ion.  This  we  believe  will  make  you  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  General  Motors’  lowest-priced  eight.  Motor  Car  Company 


Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  design  of  the  New  Oakland  Eight 


Remember .  .  .  you  can  buy  an  Oakland  on  special  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms 
offered  to  farm  buyers  exclusively,  with  payments  at  convenient 
intervals  during  the  year. 

Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list  (f.  o.  b.)  price  when 
comparing  automobile  values  .  .  .  Oakland-Pontiac  delivered 
Prices  include  only  authorized  charges  for  freight  and  delivery 
and  the  chargefor  any  additional  accessories  or  financing  desired. 


superior 

performance 


%  > 


Pocket  Knife 
R  3415 

PRICE  $1*50 


Ladies  Scissors  D  36 
PB.CE  *1-60 


c*  sJ.s0  26 


Shears  D  58 
PRICE 


A  LIFETIME  OF  REAL  SERVICE 


REMINGTON  makes  a  wide  range  of  patterns  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  use.  It  pays  to  buy 
good  cutlery — the  only  kind  that  Remington  makes. 
Here  are  knives  and  scissors  that  are  sharp.  More 
than  that,  they’ll  stay  sharp  a  surprisingly  long 
while.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  resharpening 
they’ll  take  a  keen  edge. 

Remington  scissors  and  shears  are  forged  from 
solid  pieces  of  high-carbon  steel.  They  are  hollow- 
ground,  and  are  perfectly  fitted  so  that  they  cut 
smoothly  and  evenly  from  the  joints  to  the  points. 
The  blades  in  Remington  pocket  knives  and 
butcher  knives  are  of  the  finest  steel  obtainable, 
hardened  and  temper¬ 
ed  to  insure  uniform- 


REMINGTON  ARMS 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 

©  1930  R.  A.  Co. 


ity.  Household  slicers  and  paring  knives  are  ofKlean- 
blade  (stainless)  steel,  with  handles  of  walnut,  or 
of  Bakelite  —  a  handsome  material  that  looks  as 
well  in  the  dining  room  as  in  the  kitchen.  These 
knives  have  received  the  seal  of  approval  from  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  —  a  guarantee  of 
tested  quality. 

Remington  Cutlery  is  sold  where  good  cutlery 
is  sold.  If  you  don’t  find  it  at  your  dealer’s,  send 
his  name  with  the  price  of  the  items  you  select 
and  they’ll  be  forwarded  promptly.  Remington 
Cutlery  Works,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

COMPANY,  Inc.  iGood 


Institute 

I  l,  Co*Jutl,d  by 

fe^SEKEEPINC 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


AS  we  go  to  press,  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  is  slated  to  ad¬ 
journ,  Friday,  April  11.  However,  there 
is  a  little  doubt  about  adjournment  as 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  because  of 
some  lack  of  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  on  some  non-agricultural 
measures. 

It  has  been  another  notable  year  in 
Albany,  from  the  standpoint  of  New 
York  State  farmers.  Some  of  the  farm 
bills  are  not  passed  at  this  writing,  but 
it  is  expected  that  nearly  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  ones  will  be.  A  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  legislative  work  as  it  bears 
upon  agriculture  and  rural  problems 
will  be  given  later,  after  the  Governor 
has  had  a  chance  to  sign  the  bills. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
that  has  happened  in  Albany  in  some 
time  is  the  appointment  by  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  M.  C.  Burritt,  prominent 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  of  Hilton,  New 
York,  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission.  This  appointment  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Full  de¬ 
tails  are  given  in  an  editorial  on  page 
5. 

More  Money  for  Dirt  Roads 

Many  thousands  of  farmers  living 
on  dirt  or  mud  roads  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Legislature  has 
passed  the  Pratt  dirt  road  bill  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Governor’s  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission.  The  original  bill 
was  amended  so  that  the  rich  towns 
in  the  State  will  receive  as  much  aid 
for  the  roads  as  they  did  in  1926,  pro¬ 
vided  they  raise  the  three-mill  tax  lo¬ 
cally.  The  important  thing  for  every 
farmer  on  a  dirt  road  in  the  poor 
towns  to  know  is  that  these  towns  ■will 
receive  greatly  increased  aid  for  the 
building  and  construction  of  dirt  roads, 
and  if  this  money  is  expended  wisely 
by  local  officials,  there  is  no  reason 
why  dirt  road  service  should  not  im¬ 
prove  100  per  cent.  Full  explanations 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  given 
in  the  January  25  and  March  15  issues. 

More  Difficult  to  Consolidate 
Schools 

The  rural  school  bill,  repealing  Ar¬ 
ticles  128  and  129  of  the  Education  Law 
and  changing  the  method  by  which 
rural  schools  can  be  consolidated,  is 
passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 
This  law  safeguards  the  rights  of  rural 
school  patrons  when  a  consolidation  is 
proposed. 

State  to  Pay  for  TB  Retest 

Every  dairyman  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  all  retesting  of  herds  in  the 
TB  campaign  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
State.  An  appropriation  of  $400,000 
was  made  available  by  the  Legislature 
this  year  for  this  purpose,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke  informs  us  that  this 
law  is  now  working  and  that  the  State 
is  now  ready  to  pay  for  all  retests. 
Some  payments  have  already  been 
made.  This  law  was  explained  in  de¬ 
tail  in  the  March  15  issue. 

Western  Cream  Bill  Passed 

The  milk  and  cream  bill  has  passed 
the  Legislature,  following  the  sugges¬ 
tions  by  a  conference  called  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  to  find  a  plan  to  shut 
out  western  cream,  or  at  least  not  to 
let  in  any  cream  that  does  not  meet 
the  same  high  qualifications  required 
of  New  York  State  cream  producers. 
The  new  law  provides  for  a  new  bur¬ 
eau  in  the  State  Health  Department 
and  the  necessary  funds  to  maintain 
the  same, 

Other  Measures  Passed 

The  State  budget  for  this  year  pro¬ 
vided  funds  to  start  a  badly  needed 
new  building  for  home  economics  at 
the  State  College  of  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell,  and  money  has  also  been 
made  available  for  greenhouses  for 
carrying  on  experimental  work  at 
Geneva. 

Other  important  building  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agriculture  passed  provides 
for:  Equipment  for  the  new  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  Building  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture;  construction  of  new  bams, 


How  Farm  Legislation  is  Progessing  at  Albany 


alterations,  additions  of  existing  bams, 
and  other  building  improvements  on 
the  Cornell  farms;  office  and  laboratory 
building  at  Long  Island  vegetable  re¬ 
search  farm;  and  an  addition  to  tool 
and  implement  shed  at  Long  Island 
vegetable  research  farm. 

Some  minor  appropriations  have 
been  passed,  providing  for  investiga¬ 
tions  to  control  the  Oriental  peach 
moth,  to  study  diseases  of  Long  Island 
potatoes,  all  of  which  problems  have 
been  explained  fully  in  previous  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  some 


Milk  Bonding  Law  Held 
Constitutional 

EVERY  dairyman  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  State  Law 
requiring  that  milk  dealers  be 
licensed  and  bonded  has  been  held 
constitutional  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  It  was  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  sometime  ago  by  a 
lower  court.  Commissioner  Berne 
A.  Pyrke  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
writes: 

“Knowing  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
“American  Agriculturist”  to  give 
its  readers  up-to-date  information 
of  items  of  agricultural  signifi¬ 
cance,  I  am  dropping  you  a  line 
to  the  effect  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  yesterday  decided  the 
Perretta  case  in  favor  of  the 
State,  thereby  upholding  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  milk  dealers’ 
licensing  and  bonding  law. 

The  decision  was  unanimous, 
and  apparently  settles  for  all 
time  the  question  of  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  this  statute,  which  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  all 
branches  of  the  milk  industry.” 


of  the  great  accomplishments  for  agri¬ 
culture  made  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  this  year. 
Taken  together  with  what  was  done 
last  year,  it  represents  more  than  has 
been  accomplished  for  farm  relief  by 
any  state  in  the  Union  or  even  by  the 
Federal  government,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  expended  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers. 

These  new  agricultural  laws  passed 
at  Albany  last  year  and  this  year  will 
save  farmers  millions  of  dollars  in  tax¬ 
es  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  bet¬ 
ter  schools  and  roads  and  other  facili-  1 
ties  for  carrying  on  their  business. 
Watch  these  columns  for  a  full  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  year’s  work  after  the 
Governor  has  reviewed  the  bills  sent 
to  him  by  the  Legislature. 


Holstein  Breeders  to  Gather 
At  Denver 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  is  sched¬ 
uled  at  Denver,  Colorado,  June  4  to  6.  At 
least  three  thousand  breeders  and  dele¬ 
gates  are  expected  to  attend.  New  York 
has  28  delegates,  Pennsylvania  14  and 
New  Jersey  3.  The  number  of  delegates 
from  New  England  states  are  as  follows: 
Maine,  3.  New  Hampshire,  2.  Vermont,  3. 
Massachusetts,  4.  Rhode  Island,  1.  Conn¬ 
ecticut,  2. 


tween  the  counties  of  Tioga  and  Tomp¬ 
kins.  Members  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  assisted  the  land  owners  in  post¬ 
ing  the  lands,  a  distance  of  about  2% 
miles.  The  posting  was  begun  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  completed  on  Tuesday. 

A  State  Game  Protector  and  State 
Troopers  will  be  on  patrol  the  first  day 
of  the  trout  season,  April  the  5th  and 
afterward  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 
Property  owners  and  anyone  having  writ¬ 
ten  permission  from  the  property  owners 
may  hunt  or  fish  on  these  posted  lands. 

The  first  week  of  the  four  meetings  of 
the  Orange  County  Circuit  racing  will  be 
held  in  Owego  on  July  22nd,  continuing 
for  3  days.  250  horses  are  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  includes  some  Canadian  en¬ 
tries. 

Those  who  have  the  luck  to  own  sugar 
orchards  are  reaping  results  this  spring. 
There  has  been  an  almost  unprecedented 
flow  of  sap  and  that  product  has  been  so 
much  sweeter  than  usual.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  syrup  and  sugar  have  been  and 
are  being  made  and  the  products  continue 
to  keep  at  a  high  figure — syrup  ranging 
from  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  gallon. 

Quite  a  number  of  farms  have  changed 
owners  and  auction  sales  are  frequent. 
Several  farm  homes  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Too  cold,  wet  and  windy  for  much 
farm  work  to  be  done,  but  so  many  jobs 
need  attention  that  will  minimize  the 
spring  work  when  it  really  does  come 
and  they  are  being  done  now  in  advance. 
— C.  A.  A.  B. 

Yates  County — A  Poultry  Clinic  was 
held  in  DeWick’s  Hall  at  Middlesex  on 
Saturday  evening  April  5th.  Dr.  Brunett 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  was 
in  charge.  Sick  birds  were  brought  in  by 
poultrymen  in  this  vicinity  to  be  examin¬ 
ed.  He  was  brought  here  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  R.  B.  Raymond,  County  Farm 
Bureau  Agent.  Henry  Remick  who  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  Washburn  place 
was  the  first  to  start  to  plow  in  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Valley.  Farmers  are  seeding  down 
with  alfalfa  this  spring  more  than  usual. 
The  disposition  is  to  plow  less  and  grow 
more  grass.  With  the  rise  in  temperature 
sheep  men  are  hustling  off  their  wool. 
The  work  is  done  by  clippers  run  by  a 
small  gasoline  engine  with  two  men 
sheering  at  once.  Two  men  will  shear  100 
to  150  sheep  per  day.  The  charge  is  20c 
each  regardless  of  the  low  price  of  wool. 
The  price  now  offered  by  the  dealers  is 
17c  for  fine,  20c  for  course  wool.  Several 
dealers  will  pool  their  wool  and  send  it 
to  Boston  although  the  N.  Y.  State  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association  Wool  Growers  ought 
to  give  the  Farm  Board  a  chance  to  see 
what  they  can  do  in  marketing  wool.— L. 
C.  Y. 

Steuben  County — A.  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Baptist  Church,  Tuesday, 
April  22nd  to  which  are  invited  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  Allegany  and  Steuben  Counties. 


Professor  Brownell,  the  new  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Extension  man  of  Cornell  will 
speak  in  the  forenoon  and  Professor  W. 
T.  Crandall  will  be  the  speaker  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Crandall  will  present  a 
summary  of  the  records  of  the  Jasper 
and  Allegany-Steuben  Dairy  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations. 

Dinner  will  be  served  at  noon  in  the 
Church.  Tickets  are  for  sale  at  the  farm 
bureau  offices  at  Bath  and  Belmont  and 
by  the  testers  of  the  dairy  improvement 
associations.  A  large  attendance  at  the 
meeting  is  expected  as  the  program  is  one 
of  unusual  interest. 


WGY  Agricultural  Program 

BEGINNING  Monday,  April  28,  the 
farm  program  broadcast  from  WGY 
will  be  announced  on  daylight  saving 
time.  However,  for  the  convenience  of 
farm  listeners  the  program  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  at  exactly  the  same  time  by  the  sun 
that  it  is  now.  In  other  words,  WGY  is 
changing  the  hour,  but  really  broadcast¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time.  Following  are  the 
week’s  programs  as  they  will  be  given  on 
daylight  saving  time. 

MONDAYS— 1:00  P.M.,  Weather  Report;  1:02  P.M.. 
New  York  Produce  Report:  1:05  P.M.,  Boston  Produce 
Report;  1:10  P.M.,  New  York  Milk  Market  Report; 
1:15  P.M..  County  Agent  Robbins;  1:25  P.M.,  Editor 
Ed  Looks  at  life;  1:30  P.M.,  Carolyn  Robbins. 

TUESDAYS— 1:00  P.  M..  Weather  Report;  1:02  P.M., 
New  York  Produce  Report;  1:05  P.M.,  Vermont  Farm 
Service;  1:15  P.M.,  County  Agent  Robbins;  1:25  P.M.. 
N.Y.S.  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

WEDNESDAYS— 1:00  P.M.,  Weather  Report;  1:02 
P.M.,  New  York  Produce  Report;  1:05  P.M.,  New 
England  Market  Service;  1:15  P.M.,  County  Agent 
Robbins;  1:25  P.M.,  Federal  Farm  Notes;  1:30  P.M.. 
Ruth  Robbins. 

THURSDAYS— 1:00  P.M.,  Weather  Report;  1:02  P.M., 
New  York  Produce  Report;  1:05  P.M.,  Boston  Produce 
Report;  1:15  P.M.,  County  Agent  Robbins;  1:25  P.M., 
New  York  Farm  Notes;  1:30  P.M.,  Carolyn  Robbins. 

FRIDAYS— 1:00  P.M.,  Weather  Report;  1:02  P.M.. 
New  York  Produce  Report;  1:05  P.M. ,  New  York  State 
Farm  Service;  1:15  P.M.,  County  Agent  Robbins; 

1:25  P.M.,  Federal  Farm  Notes;  1:30  P.M.,  A.  A. 
Farm  News  Briefs. 

(All  time  indications  are  for  Daylight  Saving  Time). 


Answers  to  “Try  These  on 
Each  Other”  on  Page  5 

1.  Skunk  cabbage.  2.  Dutchman’s 
breeches.  3.  Goldenrod.  4.  Bittersweet. 
5.  Lady’s  slipper.  6.  Waterlily.  7.  Violet. 
8.  Catnip.  9.  Forget-me-not.  10.  Indian 
pipe.  11.  Dandelion. 


In  1914  there  were  3,599  farm  bureau 
members  in  New  York  state,  in  1929 
there  were  6,488  volunteer  committee¬ 
men  and  directors. 


II  From  Milking  Time 
A  to  Marketing  Time 

An  insulated  concrete 
tank  is  permanent,  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned,  always  san¬ 
itary  and  moderate  in 
cost. 

1 —  It  will  conserve  temper¬ 
atures. 

2 —  It  will  save  ice. 

3 —  Mechanical  refrigeration 
can  be  installed  in  this 
tank. 

Free  Construction  Plans 


New  York  County  Notes 

Tioga  County — An  opossum,  an  ani¬ 
mal  rarely  seen  so  far  north  was  caught 
recently  by  Paul  Mead  near  South  Owego. 
Several  deer  have  been  seen  of  late,  me¬ 
andering  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
valleys.  Two  pheasants  have  been  killed 
during  the  past  few  days  by  flying 
against  running  automobiles.  They  were 
taken  to  Game  Protector  Swift  who  took 
them  to  the  county  farm  as  a  treat  for 
the  inmates. 

The  private  park  recently  established 
by  26  farmers  on  West  Owego  Creek  has 
been  posted  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Conservation  Law.  The  park  in¬ 
cludes  the  land  and  water  between  the 
highway  on  the  east  and  the  west  sides 
of  the  Owego  Creek,  from  just  north  of 
the  West  Newark  Church  to  the  line  be¬ 


— — —  Blueprints  and  instructions  for 

a.  Feit  lining  around  edge  oi  cover  building  an  insulated  concrete 

B.  3  Corkboard  or  other  suitable  .  ° 

insulation  milk  cooling  tank  sent  tree. 

C.  Reinforcement  bars  5=7 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  puie  iron  roof  that  resists  rost.  O’- 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  Lightning  proof  and  fire-proc 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  foe  free  catalog 

iserkis  Ins  RMttigtarm™mr-StA  *»  KiddWawn, 


(438)  18 


==/ 


NET  WEIGHT 
IOO  POUNDS 


BEACON 


B.J 

Devejo 

Flesh*  Feathers  h  Frame  *  Vitality 

Low  mortality  and  balanced  or  complete  develop¬ 
ment  are  outstanding  Beacon  results. 

Large-framed,  well-fleshed,  long-bodied  “capacity” 
birds  will  make  big  profits  for  their  feeders.  Such 
birds  don’t  come  from  cut-price  rations  overloaded 
with  cheap  ingredients. 

Beacon  rations  are  carefully  worked  out  and 
tested  by  long  research  work  that  can  be  depended 
on  to  give  ideal  bones,  flesh  and  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  tight  even  coat  of  feathers. 

Beacon  Growing  Mash,  Beacon  Broiler  Feed,  Beacon  Complete  Starting 
Ration,  Beacon  Egg  Mash,  Beacon  Breeders  Mash — each  built  for  a  special 
purpose. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Prof.  Lee’s  100-page  book,  “Profitable  Poultry  Man¬ 
agement,”  mailed  FREE.  (To  residents  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula  and  New  England  only.) 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Cayuga,  New  York 


« Wore 
« Honey 
for 
Your  Feeds 


with 

Holsteins 

Write  today  for 
Holsteins  for  Profit’ 

^he  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN^FRIESIAN 


Association  of  America 


Boom  H-fiOl  ,  230  East  Ohio  Streot,  Chicago,  I1L 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


D7 __i_  all  open  field  grown,  well  rooted. 
*  "**'  riuilto  Selected  50  to  bunch,  full  count, 
READY  mixed  orders  labeled  separate, 
1  »  packed  careful,  good  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Tomatoes:  Earliana,  June  Pink,  Baltimore. 
Marglobe,  Stone,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer  Postpaid  100- 
35c,  300-75c.  500-$1.00,  1000-$1.75;  Express  $1.00  thou¬ 
sand.  Cabbage:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen,  and  Dutch  sam'e  price  as  Tomato.  Sweet 
Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  Pimiento  and  hot 
Cayenne  Postpaid  50-30c.  100-50c,,  500-11.50,  1000-$2.50; 
Express  $2.00  thousand.  Early-  Snowball  Cauliflower 
Postpaid  50-40c,  100-75c,  500-$3.00. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  -  -  LENOX,  GEORGIA 
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Now  and 
always  feed 

PEARL 

GRIT 


Don’t  stunt  the  growth  of  your  young  fowls. 
Don’t  let  them  get  leg  weakness  and  rickets. 
Keep  them  healthy  and  thrifty  by  feeding 
Pearl  Grit.  It’s  the  natural  form  of  lime. 
Pieces  are  right  size  and  shape.  No  odor  or 
flavor  to  excite  overeating.  No  dangerous 
foreign  elements.  No  sharp  splinters  to  in¬ 
flame  digestive  tract.  Obtain  Pearl  Grit  No. 
1  for  chicks — No.  2  for  half-grown  and  adult 
birds — from  hatcheryman  or  feed  dealer. 
10-lb.  cartons  and  100-lb.  bags.  Keep  it 
before  your  poultry  every  day  in  the  year. 


Ask  for  Valuable  Free  Book 

Write  postal  or  letter  at  once  for  Pearl  Grit 
book.  Contains  astonishing  facts.  Read  it 
and  boost  your  poultry  profits.  Mail  request 
today . 

PEARL  GRIT  CORPORATION 


617  Bridge  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 

naaaaiHHBBaH 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bins 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


100,000  BIG,  STRONG,  VIGOROUS 
CHICKS.  Hatched  by  men  with  20 
years’  experience. 

Tancred,  Barron,  S.C.  Wh.  Leg .  9e  each 

Everlay  S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9c  each 

Thompson  Barred  Rocks . lie  each 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 13c  each 

S.C.  Black  Minorcas _ _ _ I3e  each 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers _ _  9c  each 

light  Mixed  Broilers . . . .  8c  each 

$70.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatcherv  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.O.D. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns... 

Barron  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . 


100  500  1000 

..$10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 
..  10.00  47.50  90.00 

..  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mbced  $8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  100. 
100%  Bye  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular, 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51,  McAIi»terville,Pa. 


No  Bluff  Chicks 


Just  Real 

Standard  Quality 
Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $10.00-100;  $90.00-1,000. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain ;  None 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free.  Or¬ 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  DeL 

S»WJ£LINEJW  40,  MidJlecreekJ'a. 


BABY  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mix  . . . .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mix  - -  2.50  4.25  8.00 

On  500  lots  '/2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Beds . 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

1  Barred  Rocks  . 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Leghorns  .... 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Light  Mixed  . 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

500  lots  %c  less— 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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RANK. LIN’S  CHICKS 

Bred  from  Proven  Profitable  High  Productive 
White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous 
profit  making  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength. 
Write  for  complete  information  and  new  low 

pnees.  Franklin  Hatchery  Co.,  Berlin,  Maryland 


With  the  A.  A 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


A  Good  Chick  Story 

By  L.  E.  Weaver, 

A.  A.  Poultry  Editor 
N  a  play  that  was  popular  a  few 
years  ago,  “Lightning”  the  chief 
character  told  of  driving  a  swarm  of 
bees  across  the  prairies  and  never  los¬ 
ing  a  bee.  And  I  have  heard  of  start¬ 
ing  a  big  lot  of  chicks  and  not  losing 
one  all  season.  But  until  I  was  in 
Saratoga  County  one  evening  in  early 
January,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  man 
buying  250  chicks  and  raising  258.  And 
I  had  the  assurance  of  the  man  him¬ 
self,  also  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Burt  (I 
think  that  is  the  name)  who  sold  him 
the  chicks,  that  it  was  actually  so.  I 
accused  the  gentleman  of  raising  some 
of  them  at  night,  off  some  one  else’s 
roosts,  but  he  explained  that  the  chicks 
that  were  thrown  in  for  good  count  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  extras.  And,  I  expect 
he  is  telling  the  truth. 

At  any  rate  indications  are  that 
there  was  no  “Pullorum  Disease”  pres¬ 
ent.  That  is  the  new  and  better  name 
for  what  we  used  to  call  “Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea.”  So  I  said  to  Mr. 
Burt,  “Your  flock  is  blood- tested  of 
course”  ?  “No  it  isn’t,  but  I  feel  sure 
there  is  no  disease  there,  for  others 
have  often  done  as  well  with  my 
chicks”  was  his  reply.  And,  again  I 
think  he  is  right.  With  as  good  evi¬ 
dence  as  he  has  that  his  stock  is  free 
of  disease  it  would  seem  /  useless  and 
foolish  to  go  to  the  bother  and  expense 
of  blood-testing  the  flock.  Further¬ 
more,  Mr.  Burt  is  selling  chicks  only  to 
a  rather  small  group  of  people  nearby 
who  know  the  quality  of  the  chicks 
and  the  integrity  of  the  man.  Any 
“official”  O.  K.  of  his  stock  would  be 
superfluous.  But,  if  he  were  to  enlarge 
his  operations  so  that  he  would  have 
to  seek  outside  buyers  for  part  of  his 
chicks  then  he  would  undoubtedly  find 
it  a  decidedly  good  thing  to  be  able  to 
advertise  his  stock  as  blood-tested. 

And,  if  I  were  a  stranger  and  want¬ 
ing  to  get  chicks  I  most  certainly 
would  want  to  know  that  they  came 
frohi  a  blood-tested  flock  of  breeders. 
And  another  thing  I  would  want  to 
know  is  that  those  breeders  had  a 
worth-while  egg  production  record  and 
were  mated  to  males  whose  mothers 
were  high  producers.  A  little  extra  time 
and  thought  and  cash  spent  in  the  next 
few  weeks  on  locating  that  kind  of 
chicks  will  do  more  toward  getting  a 
lot  of  high  priced  eggs  next  fall  and 
winter  than  dollars  spent  on  fancy 
feeds,  or  hours  spent  in  attending 
poultry  meetings,  or  reading  poultry 
literature  to  learn  how  to  feed. 


Information  for  Live 
Poultry  Shippers 

About  50  percent  of  all  poultry  ship¬ 
ped  into  the  City  of  New  York  is  alive. 
The  live  poultry  is  shipped  both  by 
express  and  freight.  Express  poultry 
is  shipped  in  crates  and  freight  poul¬ 
try  in  freight  cars  designed  especially 
for  that  purpose. 

Express  poultry  comes  from  nearby 
states.  This  poultry  is  not  fed  enroute 
except  what  feed  the  shippers  may 
place  in  the  crate  when  shipped.  The 
most  profitable  method  is  to  place 
water  soaked  grain  in  a  tomato  can 
fastened  in  the  corner  of  the  coop.  In 
this  way  the  feed  is  kept  clean  and 
palatable. 

Express  poultry  arrives  at  the  ex¬ 
press  terminals  where  it  is  sorted  and 
arranged  for  proper  trucking  to  re¬ 
ceivers. 

One  important  fact  for  shippers  to 
remember  is  never  ship  a  cull  bird.  If 
you  ship  a  hundred  birds  and  five  are 
culled  out  you  get  a  check  for  95  birds 
find  have  lost  the  express  charge  on 
the  cull  birds.  Proper  grading  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  all  New  York  receivers. 
Do  not  ship  five  medium  birds  in  with 
95  prime  birds.  The  New  York  market 
demands  uniformity  of  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  all  poultry  shipments.  Remember 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Baby  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  looo 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . .  6.50  12.00  57.50  ||o 

White  Wyandottes  . 6.50  1  2.00  5  7.50  t|o 

S.C..  Buff  Orpingtons _ _ _  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  5.00  9.50  45.00  85 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 

Ferris  &  Hollywood  Strain  MAY  PRICES  * 

White  Leghorns  .  $10  $47.50$  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leg . . 10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks . .  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds _ _  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks _ _ 8  37.50  70 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  •  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Strains  $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.50  .6.50  12  57.50  110 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes _  4.00  7.50  14  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Light  Mixed  -  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Assorted  . 2.25  4.00  7  33.50 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  proven  easy-to-raise  disease-proof  chick,  and  greatest 
layers  and  payers  on  the  American  Farms  today.  Order 
now  for  early  delivery.  25  50  100  500  1000 
Weeks  of  April  21-28  ..$4.75  $9.00  $16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

May  . . .  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Terms  Cash  or  25%  with  order,  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORN 
TANCRED  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  EGGS,  SIZE  &  VITALITY 

Free  range.  mountain-bred  220-egg 
strain.  Hens  weighing  up  to  614  lbs. 
mated  to  males  from  stock  with  pedi¬ 
grees  up  to  309  eggs.  No  lights  used. 
100%  live  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid 
$11.00  per  100;  $52.50  per  500;  $100.00 
per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  A,  SCHAEFERSTOWN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


100%  ARRIVAL  GUAR'T'D.  50  1  00  500 

R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns . $5.00  $9.00  $42.50 

S.  C.  Buff  &  Wh.  Leg . . .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Bd.  Rooks  and  Reds . . .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Light  Mixed  . /. .  4.00  7.00  32.50 


All  from  free  range  flocks.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY, 

Box  a,  McAlisterville,  pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock.  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

While  Wyandottes  &  Reds  .$3.25  $6.25  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg .  2,75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Brown  Leghorns  &.  Anconas ....  2.75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8  37.50  70 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 

For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

..  .  .  A:  ,  meu  onruTBV  EiRM  X,  HATCHERY 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

it  It  TAirVCI  BARRED  ROCKS  and 

A.  C.  JONES  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
nowro  nn  AWARE 


30S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

tom  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties, 
pecial  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  beior 
uipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

IF  THEY  DIE,  WE  REPLACE  THEM 

>u  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely 
arantee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two 1 
replace  them  free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  . 
rer  grades.  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  > 

•  catalog  and  free  information.  ,  o 

i UTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  1 10. Kenton, o. 


-  Chicks VttiWHt 
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Where  New  York  First 
Sees  the  Sun 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
the  Chief  came  beneath  him,  he  shot 
an  arrow  which  passed  clean  through 
the  body  of  the  man  below.  In  his 
agony,  the  stricken  warrior  gave  one 
wild  war  cry,  made  just  three  mighty 
leaps  and  fell  dead.  Such  is  the  story 
that  was  passed  to  the  white  men  and 
told  and  retold  by  generations  of  Long 
Island  folk. 

On  the  surface,  it  seems  fanciful  and 
improbable  enough  but  at  least  this 
much  is  true — that  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  implicitly  believed  and  cherished 
this  tradition.  Just  as  long  as  any 
members  of  the  Montauk  tribe  remain¬ 
ed  in  this  vicinity,  they  pointed  out  the 
prints  his  feet  made  in  his  dying  leaps, 
and  as  they  passed  by  they  saw  to  it 
that  the  spots  were  kept  hollowed  out 
a  little  and  clean  of  fallen  leaves  and 
trash. 

The  Captain  tells  me  that  in  his 
earlier  years  he  frequently  visited  the 
place  and  saw  the  well  marked  de¬ 
pressions  in  the  forest  floor.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  first  leap  as  about  twelve 
feet,  the  next  only  half  as  far,  and  the 
last  only  half  of  that.  At  that  time 
there  was  close  by  them  a  big  dead 
oak  stub  with  its  heart  burned  out,  and 
this  was  the  tree  in  which  the  assassin 
lay  in  wait.  My  friend  was  quite  con¬ 
fident  that  he  could  still  point  out  the 
footprints  in  the  ground  so  we  left  the 
concrete  highway  and  drove  back  a 
mile  with  a  half-obliterated  wood  road, 
but  I  greatly  regret  to  tell  that  after 
careful  search,  he  could  not  find  the 
traces  for  which  he  was  looking,  al¬ 
though  he  was  sure  he  was  within  a 
rod  or  two  of  the  spot.  The  dead  oak 
stub  had  at  last  fallen  and  decayed.  So 
my  story,  like  the  one  about  General 
Grant,  has  a  very  good  beginning,  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  little  more  of  it. 

In  any  case,  let  it  be  said  that  com¬ 
memorative  tradition  of  this  kind  is 
very  distinctively  an  Indian  habit  or 
trait.  For  example,  near  Sloansville  in 
Schoharie  County,  New  York,  was  at 
one  time  a  great  heap  of  stone  on  which 
from  immemorial  time  every  Indian  as 
he  passed  by  took  care  to  cast  another 
stone.  I  have  never  heard  what  this 
monument  memorialized.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  grave  of  some  great  chieftain 
or  perhaps  the  scene  of  some  notable 
exploit  of  the  long  ago. 

*  *  * 

A  Seaport  Town 

Under  the  wise  guidance  of  Mr.  Hal¬ 
sey  I  was  conducted  around  the  old 
seaport  town  of  Sag  Harbour.  It  is  a 
sleepy-possibly  decadent-village  of  two 
or  three  thousand  people,  but  its  great 
days  are  in  the  almost  forgotten  past. 
Its  traditions  are  the  traditions  of  the 
sea  and  its  halcyon  years  were  before 
the  Civil  War  when  whaling  ships  car¬ 
ried  the  American  flag  to  all  of  the 
Seven  Seas.  Time  was  when  from  this 
port  sailed  67  ships  to  hunt  the  whale, 
and  from  the  fruits  of  this  great  indus¬ 
try  the  town  grew  prosperous  and 
proud.  The  village  had  then  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  aristocracy — the  whaling 
Captains  who  were  oft  times  pillars  in 
church  and  state.  Sometimes  they 
sailed  outward  bound  on  voyages  that 
were  to  be  three  full  years  long  and 
sometimes  returning  they  came  proud¬ 
ly  up  the  bay  laden  with  oil  and  whale¬ 
bone  which  at  that  time  represented 
wealth  beyond  compare. 

I  was  in  what  is  now  the  Masonic 
Temple — once  the  home  of  an  old-time 
whaling  magnate.  Built  in  1835,  a 
period  which  we  may  think  of  as 
rude  and  primitive  and  poor,  this  house, 
with  its  lofty,  spacious  rooms,  its  won¬ 
derfully  carved  fireplaces  and  its  lovely 
spiral  staircases,  still  remains  a  splen¬ 
did,  dignified  old  mansion — a  testimony 
to  what  Sag  Harbour  was  in  the  palmy 
days. 

We  walked  down  some  of  the  fine  old 
streets,  set  with  Colonial  houses,  big 
and  imposing  even  yet,  and  my  friend, 
who  knows  the  town  and  its  traditions, 
named  their  builders  one  by  one — and 
every  house  was  built  by  “Captain” 
So-and-So.  Over  the  town  everywhere 


50,248  eggs 

from  910  April-hatched  pullets 

by  midwinter 


This  Hock  of  pullets  was  used  in  an  experiment  conducted  on  a  Northern  Ohio  farm  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Results  given  in  detail  below . 


Without  any  special  care  or  attention,  a  pullet 
will  lay  the  first  spring  following  her  hatching 
date.  It’s  only  natural  that  she  should  do  so.  But 
the  pullet  that  lays  her  first  fall  and  winter  .  .  . 
she’s  not  fulfilling  any  command  of  nature.  What 
she  is  doing  is  repaying  her  owner  for  the  special 
care  and  attention  he  gave  her  while  she  was  a 
baby  chick  and  during  her  pin-feather  days. 


THOUSANDS  of  pullets  that  lay  the  first  fall  and 
winter  are  repaying  their  owner  for  giving  them 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  regularly.  For  many 
poultrymen  have  learned  to  rely  on  Pan-a-min  to 
grow  and  develop  their  pullets  into  early  profit. 

In  the  picture  above  is  a  typical  Pan-a-min 
flock.  Starting  with  2000  day-old  chicks  early  in 
April,  3  pounds  of  Pan-a-min  was  mixed  with 
each  100  pounds  of  starting  mash  to  build  up 
vitality  and  to  help  the  chicks  avoid  the  little- 
chick  ills.  Pan-a-min  was  mixed  with  all  their 
developing  mash,  and  finally,  in  every  pound  of 
mash  fed  to  the  layers. 

At  10  weeks,  1975  of  the  original  2000  chicks 


were  alive  and  vigorous.  Only  25  had  died.  The 
cockerels  were  sold  .  .  .  987  pullets  remained. 

On  Sept.  1st,  77  culls  were  cut  out — leaving 
910  pullets.  These  were  placed  in  laying  quarters. 

In  September  these  pullets  laid  2698  eggs.  And 
by  the  first  day  of  February — midwinter — they 
had  laid  50,248  eggs  that  sold  for  $1959.42. 

Charging  all  feed  consumed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  original  cost  of  chicks,  fuel  for  brood¬ 
ing,  cost  of  Pan-a-min  used — crediting  eggs, 
cockerels  and  culls  sold — this  flock  has  produced 
$906.66  over  and  above  all  expenditures. 

Allowing  credit  for  910  hens  valued  at  $1.50 
each,  there  was  a  net  profit  on  the  first  day  o£ 
February — less  than  ten  months  from  the  day  the 
chicks  were  hatched — of  $237.1.66 — before  the 
average  flock  had  started  to  lay  in  earnest. 

If  you  expect  your  pullets  to  start  laying  ahead 
of  the  crowd,  you’ll  have  to  commence  now  to 
speed  them  along  to  early  maturity.  Start  now 
feeding  them  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min. 

Remember,  Pan-a-min  does  not  take  the  place 
of  feed.  But  no  feed  can  take  the  place  of 
Pan-a-min.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


is  still  the  romance  of  the  sea  of  “those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships — who 
do  business  in  great  waters.” 

The  village  also  boasts  a  famous 
church,  very  large,  built  of  wood,  paint¬ 
ed  white  and  with  the  lines  and  lofty, 
tapering  spire  of  the  New  England 
meeting  house  at  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  They  tell  me  that  it  is  the  finest 
example  of  old-time  village  church 
architecture  to  be  found  on  the  Island. 
I  doubt  if  it  can  be  equaled  elsewhere 
in  our  State.  Remember  that  Old  Long 
Island  was  in  its  settlement  and  culture 
essentially  a  part  of  New  England 
rather  than  New  York. 

Mr.  Halsey  took  me  to  his  home.  His 
greatest  interests  in  life  are  those  of 
the  local  historian  and  antiquarian,  and 
his  farm  home  is  a  treasure-house  of 
old  and  rare  and  curious  and  beautiful 
things — many  of  them  brought  back  by 
Captains  long  ago  from  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  I  have  not  space  to  try 
even  to  tell  of  them,  but  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  to  speak  of  his  collection  of  the 
models  of  sailing  ships,  including  those 
two  famous  clippers  with  the  magical 
names — -the  “Flying  Cloud”  and  the 
“Sovereign  of  the  Seas”.  These  models, 
only  about  three  feet  long  but  built  to 
an  exact  scale  and  correct  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  are  wonderful  examples  of  crafts¬ 


manship  in  wood.  The  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas  on  her  voyages  to  China  for  tea 
and  silk  carried  a  crew  of  105  men, 
and  I  suppose  she  and  the  Flying  Cloud 
were  absolutely  the  fastest  craft  that 
ever  flew  with  sails. 

Never  have  I  had  a  more  delightful 
day  than  this  when  by  good  friends 
did  so  much  for  me,  and  among  the 
trails  of  memory  it  is  marked  with  a 
white  stone. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plan  for 
August  Pasture 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
provides  a  method  of  management 
which  enables  the  milking  herd  to 
utilize  any  increased  feed  to  the  best 
advantage.  Thus  the  cows  secure  more 
and  better  feed  with  less  expenditure 
of  energy;  more  milk  can  be  produced 
with  less  supplementary  grain;  and  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  can  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  lowered  by  the  intelligent  com¬ 
bination  of  fertilization  and  rotational 
grazing  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs. 

To  buy  more  than  four  chicks  for 
every  square  foot  of  brooder  house 
space  is  a  risky  investment. 


STEEL 
FENCE  POSTS 

BANNER  or  Ideal  Brand  NEW 
steel  fence  posts  made  by  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
at  HALF  PRICE. 

All  posts  complete  with  wire  clip 
free  and  freight  prepaid  by  us  on 
order  of  100  or  more. 

5  ft.— 20c  7  ft.— 28c 

6  ft.— 24c  7%  ft. — 30c 
ty2  ft.— 26c  8  ft.— 3IC 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  Co. 

489  WALDEN  AVE. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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Leghorns- Reds -RocksAVyandottes 


‘“WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  W.  s.  c.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

...  ,  ,  LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Week  of  Grade  A -  „..  $20.00  $24.00  $26.00  $28.00 

April  21  Special  Matings -  23.00  27.00  30.00  33.00 

Week  of  Grade  A . .  ...  .  $18.00  $22.00  $24.00  $27.00 

April  28  Special  Matings. .  21.00  25.00  28  00  32  00 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  at  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Well.  C 

Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 

Kn  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  645-5. 

fell1 

1 1®  ifiiripopiiAjR  ”  i 

*  BOX  59  WALL 

iILL  FARM  I 

UVGFORD  CONN.  | 

Q>i 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 
to  first  cull  your  market  birds  and  then 
grade  them  so  that  they  have  an  even 
appearance  to  get  top  prices. 

It  is  better  to  stick  to  one  commis¬ 
sion  man  rather  than  jump  from  one 
to  another  to  catch  a  few  cents  dif¬ 
ference  in  price.  If  you  ship  to  (me 
man  all  the  time  and  always  the  same 
high  quality  product  he  can  build  up 
a  demand  for  your  birds  and  be  able 
to  give  you  a  premium. 

The  freight  poultry  comes  mostly 
from  the  corn  belt  states  in  cars  hold¬ 
ing  from  4000  to  5000  birds  each.  They 
are  fed  enroute  by  an  attendant  who 
strives  to  bring  them  to  their  desti¬ 
nation  in  the  best  of  health  and  with 
a  gain  in  weight  because  it  means  a 
bonus  to  him. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  all  live  poul¬ 
try  entering  New  York  is  consumed  by 
the  Jewish  people.  This  poultry  is 
Kosher  killed  and  is  often  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  woman’s  hands  before  the  body 
heat  has  left  the  bird. 


Announcing  Reduced  Prices 
on  Grade-A  Chicks 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  May  delivery 
of  Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks  at  substantial 
reductions  from  our  April  prices: 

May  1-15 — $21  per  100  Chicks 

May  15-31 — $19  per  100  Chicks 
These  are  the  same  quality  of  chicks  that 
poultrykeepers  have  snapped  up  at  $24  per 
100  in  March  and  April.  They  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  pay  you  better  than  any  others  you 
can  buy. 


$1  Poultry  Book  FREE 

This  is  not  a  Catalog  but  a  practical  text¬ 
book  on  producing  eggs  for  profit.  Into  it 
has  gone  the  best  thought  of  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  poultry  business. 
Free  to  Eastern  Readers:  $1  to  those  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 


LORD  FARMS 


85  Forest  Street, 
Methuen.  Mass. 


WENEieX  CHICKS/^ 


WHEN  YOUR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY— or  your  broil¬ 
ers  and  roasters  are  marketed,  the  few  extra  cents  you  paid 
for  quality  baby  chicks  will  be  made  up  several  times. 

Saving  a  few  cents  on  the  chicks  you  buy  in  the  Spring 
and  losing  many  dollars  later  on,  is  poor  economy. 

Wene  Chicks  whether  for  egg  producti  on  or  flesh  will  pay  you  a  handsome 
profit.  They  have  been  profit  makers  for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 


WENE 

State-Supervised 
B I  ood-Tejfed 

JHICKL 


PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  25 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Special  Matings.. . . . .  $4.50 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg  Matings 

Wyan-Rock  Cross  (Medium  Roasters) . . 

Bram  Rock  Cross  (Heavy  Roasters) . 

R.I.  Reds  Special  Matings . . 

Straight  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes.... .  5.50 

WENE’S  FAMOUS  BLOOD-TESTED  CROSS  ~ 

Send  check.  Express  or  Postal  Order. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  D, 


50 

8.25 


100 

$16.00 


400 
$62.00 


1000 

$150.00 


5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

50.00 

120.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

62.00 

150.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

62.00 

150.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

BREEDS  PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Pedigree 
Cockerels 
up  to 
312  Eggs 
$5.00 


MORRIS  FARM  CHICKS 

“LIVE,”  GROW  AND  PAY 


Hatching 

Eggs 

Breeding 

Stock 


OLDEST  PEDIGREE  BREEDERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
ESTABLISHED  “CONNECTICUT”  BLOOD  TESTED  100%  DELIVERY 
24  YRS.  FOR  WHITE  DIARRHEA  PREPAID 

Catalog  Free  NEW  LOW  CHICK  PRICES  Chick  List  Free 

Eng.  Leghorns  19c  Non-Broody  Reds  20c  En£.  Wyandottes  23c  “Improved”  Barred  Rocks  22c 

Extra  Matings - 24c  Extra  Matings  25c  Extra  Matings  28c  Extra  Matings  . \ _  27e 

MORRIS  FARM  Buff  Rocks  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


J  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


|  Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.O.I).  Our  chicks  are  from 
some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg 
production.  100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  PRICES  50  100  500 

Leghorns,  White.  Buff  &.  Brown,  Anconas . . $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

Rocks,  Barred,  Wh.  Buff,  Partridge  &  Bl.  Minorcas . .  6.25  12.00  57.50 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons:  S.L.  Wyan.  &  White  Wyan .  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed . . . . . 10c  Light  Mixed . 9e  Jersey  Black  Giants 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE, 


1000 
$  90.01 
110.00 
110.00 
. 16c 

OHIO 


STEEN* 

TATE 
UPERVISED 


BUY 

and 


BLOOD-TESTED 
ARRED ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

FOR  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Every  breeder  selected,  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg 
selected  for  size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  RjEDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp .  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  I2e;  Pekin  Ducklings  32e 
each,  $30  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
chicks  and  six  and.  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
circular.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.IJ. 

Taylors  Hatchery,  liberty, 'n.  y. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tanered  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . . _$I0.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Beds .  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mix . $8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.....$IO.OO  per  1000. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  ail  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  R.No.2,  itfcALISTERVILLE.PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Light  Plant  Will  Not 
Affect  Incubator 

“We  always  do  our  own  hatching  for 
spring  chickens,  running  two  350  egg  in¬ 
cubators  and  one  200  egg  incubator.  We 
run  the  incubators  in  the  cellar.  It  is  not 
concreted,/ just  dirt  bottom.  Last  fall  we 
installed  L  32  volt  lighting  plant  and  now 
people  tell  us  that  we  cannot  run  in¬ 
cubators  and  store  our  plant. 

“We  put  the  engine  on  a  concrete  block 
about  four  feet  high  and  the  incubators 
are  at  least  eight  feet  from  the  plant  and 
sit  on  the  dirt  bottom.  Would  appreciate 
any  information  you  could  give  on  same 
as  to  whether  we  can  run  our  engine  in 
the  cellar  while  running  the  incubators.” 

— A.  B.  S.,  New  York 

THE  operation  of  the  lighting  plant 
will  not  interfere  with  the  success¬ 
ful  incubation  of  the  eggs.  There  is  a 
very  general  impression  among  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  question;  and 
who  are  apt  to  jump  to  conclusions 
from  single  instances,  that  jarring  and 
vibrations  from  the  out-side  may  kill 
the  chicks  in  the  eggs.  Possibly  this 
might  happen.  Actually  it  seldom  does. 
Nature  protects  the  embryo  chick  very 
carefully.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  sac  which  is  filled 
with  a  liquid  on  which  the  chick  floats. 
The  eggs  are  often  roughly  rolled  about 
by  the  mother  hen  or  by  the  operator 
of  the  incubator,  yet  these  jars  do  not 
reach  the  chick,  because  of  this  natural 
hydraulic  shock  absorber. 

As  a  matter  of  observation  the  mo¬ 
tors,  fans  and  agitators  in  electric  in¬ 
cubators  create  more  vibration  than 
your  lighting  plant  at  a  distance,  yet 
we  get  excellent  hatches  from  such 
machines.  And  I  once  saw  a  successful 
hatchery  in  a  Railroad  yard  where  lo¬ 
comotives  and  trains  were  constantly 
thundering  past,  yet  they  reported  good 
results. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Leg 
Weakness 

“I  had  a  setting  of  eggs  which  were 
hatched  about  the  20th  day  of  last  month. 
Nine  hatched  and  have  been  doing  well 
until  lately  when  they  seem  to  have 
something  the  matter  with  their  legs 
which  makes  them  crippled.  They  manage 
to  get  around  and  eat  just  as  if  nothing 
ailed  them.  Some  of  them  die  very  sud¬ 
denly  simply  opening  their  mouths  once 
or  twice  and  then  dying.  What  is  the 
matter  with  them  and  what  treatment 
do  you  advise?” — J.  T.,  New  York. 

THE  trouble  with  your  chicks  is  prob¬ 
ably  “Leg-Weakness”  which  is  one 
form  of  Rickets.  It  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
the  food  element  called  “Vitamin  D”. 
Give  them  Cod  Liver  Oil  to  supply  this 
Vitamin.  Mix  a  tablespoonful  into  the 
grain  or  mash  for  the  9  chicks  daily 
for  a  week,  and  after  that  give  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  daily  until  they  are  well  start¬ 
ed  and  running  out  doors  most  of  the 
time- — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Mr.  Chick  Raiser: 

Small  profits  are  usually  caused  by  dead  chicks,  slow 
uneven  growth,  undersize  stock  and  low  egg  production 
of  small  size  eggs.  Have  you  ever  had  this  trouble? 
You  can  avoid  this  trouble  and  make  bigger  profits  with 
Franklin  Chicks.  They  are  large  size  uniform  high 
vitality  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength,  bred  for  quick 
even  growth.  95%  livable  under  favorable  brooding  con¬ 
ditions.  We  specialize  in  High  Egg  Producing  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  large  type  rugged  stock- 
quick  maturing — heavy  winter  layers  of  large  size  eggs. 
Write  at  once  for  free  book  and  get  the  facts  about 
Franklin  Chicks  with  20  years  successful  breeding  and 
hatching  experience  back  of  them,  the  kind  that  are 
sure  to  bring  you  a  good  profit. 

FRANKLIN  HATCHERY  CO..  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s)....$4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

§.  C.  Reds  (Owen's) .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  (Park’s) _  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  1.10 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tanered) . .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  Breeds. . . . ’...  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flochs.  100% 
arrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  week  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
stoves  and  houses.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Pure  Bred.  Every  chick  selected.  May  hatched.  White, 
Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  per  100.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas,  $14.  Orpingtons,  Wyandotts, 
$16.  April  $2.  more.  June  and  July  $2.  less.  Sent  C.O.D. 
Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Mam  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 


Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Broivn  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 


Ehtglish  White  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns - 

Anconas 


Per  100 

$11.50 

12.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 


Barred  Rocks — Reds  - 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp . — 

Light  Mixed  — . . . .  ®-®® 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . . ; .  11.50 

Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


HICKS 


pure  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

FOB  MAY  WO  500  1000 

mous  Tancreds — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg . $  9.00  $42.50  $ 

rge  English — S.C.  Wh.  Leg .  10.00  47.50  90 

rred  Rocks — S.C .  12.00  55.00  105 

1%  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  r 
YIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


UALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


ir  May  Postpaid  in  lots  of  100 

cited  Strain  Leghorns . . $  8.00 

arron  or  Wyckoff  Leg . .  9-00 

jecial  Leg.  Wyckoff  only -  10.00 

arred  Rocks  . —  10.00 


500 

$37.50 

42.50 

47.50 
47.50 


1000 

$70.00 

80.00 

90.00 

90.00 


^HITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

der  now  for  April  and  May  and  avoid 
disappointment.  Catalogue  free.  _ 

0  Per  100;  $47.50,  500;  $90,  1W® 
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BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State-tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000  chicks  are  raised 
to  maturity  annually  at  BEDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  19X9  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker 

Customers  report  raising  98% 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks  more 
profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early 
and  lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will  win  and  hold 
a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  information 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

BOX  A, 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


Redbird  Farm, 


5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  healthy  mountain  top.  Get 
your  chicks  from  certified  record 
strains  above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Tancred,  Barron  Matings. 
Hatch  weekly  pure  white  eggs  up 
to  24  ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful 
Color  Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  Q.  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _ $10.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _ _  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 10.00 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ 8.00 

14 o  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm,  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


chicks 


SURPLUS  Qe*  V 
CHICKS  tO  I /C 

Prices  reduced  on  20c  and  25c  quality 
to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery.  Bare  opportunity.  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-312 
egg  stock.  Leghorns,  Beds,  Bocks,  Wyandottes, 
Minorcas  and  Giants.  Better  chicks,  lower  cost. 
Send  for  catalog,  details. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  xCO, 
NEWARK,  HEW  YORK 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Tancred,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyeoff  &  Barron  strain . $2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen's  strain..  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Light  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

__  Order  ‘direct.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERf,  Dept.  2,  R.l,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Keystone/ 

A  CHICKS'/ 


i  i  g  30 

\KEYS!#TCEHERy 

\  RiCHftttD  -  Pa  1 


Day-Old  Chicks 

_ ALSO _ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeder* 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery* 

BOX  15.  RICHFIELO,  PA. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Nunda  Poultry  FannSiU;’ 


p  COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

famous  Tancred  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
From  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
^  production.  May  Price  $10.00  per  100. 

-  Special  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots. 

100%  five  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
rn.„,  1930  catalog  FREE. 

bUCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  8c  up. 

Shipped  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 

type,  Big  Egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Bocks,  Beds, 
L^hdottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Catalog  Free. 

btlDELTON  FARMS  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CROCKETTS 

“Bred-To-Lay”  Chicks 

From  high  grade,  blood-tested  breed¬ 
ers.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  backed  by- 
years  of  rigid  culling,  trapnesting  and 
breeding  for  large  egg-production. 
Disease-resistance,  vigor,  vitality  all 
helped  by  56  acres  of  rolling,  open 
range. 

Send  for  new  catalog  describing  our 
Certified,  R.O.P. ,  and  other  matings. 

Crocketts  Poultry  Farm 

H.  H.  Howland,  Sterling  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Bomber  of  Certified  Leghorns  Daring 
Past  11  years.  Over  1,190  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  that  our  Leghorns  are 
consistent  high  producers. 

Marvelous  Chicks  from  large  chalk-white  eggs. 
Brooder  Stoves  at  Reduced  Prices 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  2(1  years 

“ The  Strain  Bred  for  Large 
Uniform  White  Eggs  Always” 

Chicks,  Eggs  and  started  Pullets.  Write  for  catalog 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  RFD  No.  I,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oono  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  April  and 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 

Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


323  CHALK- WHITE  2.2  OUNCE  EGGS 

Laid  by  our  high  R.O.P.  pullet.  In  our  Certified  flocks  the  average  pedigree  bf 
the  cocketels  used  is  262.6  eggs.  Every  cockerel  used  has  pedigree  of  225  eggs  or 
better.  NO  wonder  Rogers  Chicks  mean  high  production!  Prices  on  request. 
SPECIAL — Pedigree  Cockerels,  6  weeks  old  @  $1.00  and  up. 

Ask  for  our  1930  circular  telling  of  our  hookup  with  one  of 
the  famous  Pacific  Coast  breeders. 

C.  A.  Rogers  [White  Leghorns  }  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


“  BUY  BREEDERS  BETTER  BRED  CHICKS/’ 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 


NEARLY  EVER  YOKE  RAISES 

Full  Blooded  "American”  Quality  Chicks 

American  or  Eng.  SC  Wh.  Leghorns.. _ 

Hollywood  Wh.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  . - 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.,  Anconas-Barred  Rocks - 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Reds  -  Wh.  Rocks  . . . . . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas _ 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians  _ _ _ 

Light  Mixed  for  broilers  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  all  breeds  $10.00  a  hun 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOG— It  proves  to  you  the  success  our  CUSTOMERS  have  with  our  CH  1C KS-B REEDERS 
CULLED  AND  BRED  FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Winter  when  eggs  are  High.  Reference  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Arrival.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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red.  Heavy 

Mixed  $12.00  a 

hundred 

,  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  v 
«  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  v 
Sp  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
"culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds 
w9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  'A 
r  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

‘F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  5-12-19-26.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  eaeh)...$5  $10  $48  $  95 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks _ _ _  6  II  52  100 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . .  . . . ; _  7  13  63  120 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Quality  "Chicks 


White  &  Barred  Rocks 
from  well  culled,  high 
production,  free  range 
flocks.  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  $8.00  per  100. 

C.O.D.  Catalogue  Free.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa.  Box  20  |  ROY 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 

PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


K  E  R  R 
CHICKS 

Prove  Their  Intensified 
Laying  Inheritance 

At  the  close  of  the  seveiv 
teenth  week  in  the  Storrs  Con¬ 
test,  the  average  lay  per  pen 
was  741  eggs.  But,  the  Kerr 
pen  of  Barred  Rocks  had  772 
eggs,  and  the  Kerr  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  had  laid  865  eggs. 

At  the  Hunterdon  County 
competition  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  week,  the  average 
lay  per  pen  was  720  eggs.  But, 
the  Kerr  pen  of  Reds  had  a 
credit  of  879  eggs. 

Kerr  Chickeries’  pens  in 
competition  with  selected  birds 
from  the  country’s  leading 
specialty  breeders  prove  them 
a  credit  to  the  constructive 
breeding  work  they  represent. 

When  you  buy 
Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks,  you  get 
this  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of 
blood  close  up. 

Write  for  the 
KerrChickBool. 
and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Infl. 

department  10,  French  I  own,  N.  X, 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.Y.  XV.  Springfield,  MaH, 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Wh.  Le 
Barred  Rocks.. 
R.  I.  Reds  .._ 
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Buff  Orpingtons 

White  Rocks  _ 

Heavy  Mixed _ 

Light  Mixed  . . 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOR 
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Wh.Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons... 


Hamburgs  and  Sussex. - 

Assorted.  9c.  Assorted  Heavy,  (0c. 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  TIFFIN,  O. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

Z2c  less  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  lor  illustrated  catalog  om 
6  other  State  CertiAed  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  e.  0.  D. 


S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks . . 

Barred  Rocks  - - - 

Heavy  Mixed  - 

Light  Mixed  - - — 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller.  Prop..  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 
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Prompt  shipment. 

CHICKS 


Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $10.00,  100;  S.C. 
Barred  Rocks.  $11.00.  100; 

White  Rocks  &  Bads.  $12.00,  100;  Mixed  $9.00,  100; 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND.  Bdx  A,  McALlSTEBVILLE,  PA. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Bocks.  Write  fer 
nrices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
J-AS.  E,  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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Will  Pay  You  To  Place 

your  automobile  and  truck  insurance 
with  the  first  New  York  State 
Stock  Casualty  Company 
providing  for  policyholders 

TO  SHARE  IN  PROFITS 


SPRING  has  come  again.  Get  out  your  car  and  truck,  but  do  not  think 
of  operating  them  without  PUBLIC  LIABILITY  and  PROPERTY 
DAMAGE  INSURANCE.  The  new  SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY  LAW 
is  in  effect. 

Now,  in  case  a  judgment  is  entered  against  you  as  the  result  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  and  remains  unsatisfied  for  fifteen  days,  you  will  lose 
your  license  to  operate  or  to  have  any  car  owned  by  you  operated  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

You  can  establish  your  financial  responsibility 
by  providing  for  automobile  accident  insurance. 

Get  full  coverage  and  save  money  by  getting  a 
Guardian  Casualty  policy. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your  locality,  write  us  at  Buffalo  for 
his  name  and  address.  He  has  a  Partial  Payment  Plan  if  you  prefer  to 
pay  your  premium  in  installments. 


GUARD  I A 


GDM'PANY 

HOME  OFFICE:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MERIT 

RATING 


On  yoar  pleasure  car  you  will  be  allowed  a 
further  deduction  of  10%  below  Guardian 
Casualty  low  rates,  provided  you  have  not 
had  an  automobile  accident  for  two  years. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural— all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  •  Information  About  It 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  cheeked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  jou  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 

POULTRY 


DAIRY 

Cream  Separators 
Milk  Coolers 
Milking  Machines 
Clippers  and 
Groomers 
Dairy  Water 
Heaters 
CROPS 

Ensilage  Gutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Hay  Hoists 
Apple  Graders 
Stationary  Spray 
Plants 
RADIO 

Battery  Eliminators 
and  Charger* 
Electrified  Sets 


HOUSEHOLD 
Dishwashers 
Ironing  Machines 
Household  Motors 
Ranges  and  Hot 
Plates 

Refrigerators 
Sewing  Machines 
Table  Appliances, 
Dining  Room 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Heaters 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Portable  Heaters 
lee  Cream  Freezers 
Fans 

Insect  Traps  and 
Fly  Screen* 


Brooder* 

Incubators 
Lighting  fw  Egg 
Product!  o« 
Drinking  Fountain 
Warmers 
Egg  Testers 
Oat  Sprouters 
Paint  4.  Disinfect 
ant  Sprayer* 
REPAIR  AND 
MAINTENANCE 
Too!  Grinder* 
Soldering  tree* 
General  Pnrpcs* 
Motor* 

Drills 

Saw* 


NAME - - 

Aim  ress _ _ _ state 


4-19-30 

WATER  SUPPLY 
Automatic  Watar 
Systems 

Irrigation  System 
WIRING  AND 
LIGHTING 
Lamps,  Floor  and' 

Tabl* 

Lamps, 

I  nea  it  descent 
Lighting  Fixtures 
Wiring  Supplies 
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Fun  for  May  Day 

Take  Your  Choice  from  These  Suggestions 


AS  May  time  is  appleblossom  time, 
why  not  have  a  pretty  luncheon 
using  the  blossoms  for  the  decorations  ? 
In  the  center  of  the  table  have  a  large 
bowl  filled  with  the  long  branches  of 
the  beautiful  and  fragrant  blossoms  in 
natural  arrangement.  Have  the  place 
cards  of  water-color  paper  cut  and 
tinted  to  represent  appleblossoms,  or 
tie  a  small  bunch  to  each  card  with 
the  guest’s  name  written  thereon.  The 
candles  should  be  white  and  the  shades 
of  pink.  Have  your  menu  carry  out 
the  same  colors. 

Perhaps  you  would  enjoy  entertain- 


SCARF  AND  PILLOW  SET.  NOS 
B53S6  AND  B5337  are  charming  for  Living 
room  or  boudoir.  The  pieces  come  stamped 
on  lustrous  black  Venetian  for  embroidery 
in  colorful  wools  which  are  included  in 
the  package.  The  picturesque  scene 
works  up  in  a  most  delightful  manner. 
Pillow  No.  B5336,  $1.25.  Scarf  No.  B5337, 
18x50  inches,  $1.85.  Order  from  Embroid¬ 
ery  Department,  American  Agriculturist , 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


ing  with  "A  Housecleaning  Luncheon.” 
Arrange  for  it  to  come  at  the  end  of 
your  housecleaning  time,  when  a  fleck 
of  dust  would  be  ashamed  to  show 
itself.  Plan  to  receive  your  guests  in 
a  housekeeper’s  immaculate  dress. 
Have  the  centerpieces  and  napkins  of 
muslin  bound  in  bright  shades  of  ging¬ 
ham,  and  let  each  guest  take  her  nap¬ 
kin  as  a  reminder  of  the  happy  time. 
Have  the  table  decorations  a  fluffy 
feather  duster,  in  the  center  of  a  dish 
of  flowers  of  various  colors.  Have  this 
surrounded  with  mothballs — candy 
ones,  of  course.  Have  tiny  dust-pans 
as  place  cards,  filled  with  more  candy 
mothballs. 

Ask  the  guests  to  write  a  “recipe” 
for  some  house-cleaning  device  which 
may  be  semi-humorous  or  otherwise  in 
character,  and  award  a  prize  for  the 
cleverest  scheme,  a  ribbon-bound  bar 
of  scouring  soap.  After  lunch  is  served 
pass  telegrams  to  each  one,  supposed¬ 
ly  from  her  distracted  husband,  who 
upon  suspecting  that  it  is  house-clean¬ 
ing  time  has  suddenly  been  called 


away  on  important  business  matters. 
Have  each  telegram  suit  the  housewife, 
and  each  one  must  be  read  aloud. 
These  can  be  made  very  amusing. 

Beautful  decorations  can  be  carried 
out  at  a  May  Day  party  by  using  the 
common  dandelion  and  honey-suckles 
Gather  and  place  the  yellow  blossoms 
shortly  before  the  hour  of  your  lunch¬ 
eon.  Place  a  large  low  bowl  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  table  and  fill  it  solidly.  Place 
two  smaller  bowls  at  each  end,  and 
have  long  runners  of  honeysuckle 
wreathed  about  the  bowls  and  trailing 
over  the  white  cloth,  and  the  effect 
will  be  charming. 

If  you  can  only  have  your  sweet  peas 
in  blossom  by  May  Day,  a  beautiful 
“May  Day-sweet  pea  tea”  can  be  given. 
Bank  ferns  everywhere  in  your  dining 
room  to  give  the  effect  of  the  woods. 
On  the  large  table  have  a  May-pole 
with  a  lighted  candle  on  the  top.  From 
the  pole,  ribbons  in  sweet  pea  colors 
of  pink,  green  and  white,  should  be 
wound  down  a  short  distance  and  then 
carried  to  the  four  corners  of  the  table. 
Here  may  be  placed  cupids  or  dolls  who 
are  holding  the  ends,  just  as  though 
they  had  wound  the  May  pole.  The  base 
of  the  pole  may  be  banked  with  sweet 
peas,  and  at  each  plate  a  small  bou¬ 
quet  with  the  card  attached  bearing 
the  name  of  the  guest  to  be  seated 
there. 

An  appropriate  lunch  for  each  of  the 
parties  given  above  could  be  as  follows: 

Grapefruit  cocktail 
Stuffed  eggs  Cheese  straw 

Jellied  chicken  Creamed  asparagus 
Celery  Finger  rolls  Radishes 

Strawberry  mousse  May-pole  cake 
Coffee 

You  see  there  is  nothing  to  this 
luncheon  that  the  hostess  can  not  serve 
alone  if  it  is  necessary,  and  not  be 
absent  from  the  table  for  any  length  of 
time.  You  may  serve  fluffy  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  if  you  desire  but  the  lunch  is 
complete  without  them. — M.F.M. 

- - — «• — 9 — *— * - 

Household  Hints 

WHEN  boiling  maple  syrup  or  candy, 
a  boiling -over  accident  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  if  the  kettle  is  greased  around 
the  top. 

*  *  * 

I  have  discovered  that  a  few  drops 
of  motor  oil  (which  is  past  usefulness 
in  the  car)  will  give  a  splendid  shine 
to  the  top  of  your  stove.  Apply  the  oil 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  rub  vigorously. 
Treatments  of  this  sort  have  a  double 
purpose:  (1)  Keeps  the  stove  attrac¬ 
tive.  (2)  Keeps  the  iron  in  good  con¬ 
dition. — P.M.W. 

*  *  * 

In  sewing  on  tape  to  hand  towels  or 
other  material,  the  result  will  be  much 
more  effective  if  the  ends  of  the  tape 
are  placed  next  to  each  other  instead 
of  directly  over  each  other  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done. — P.M.W. 


VERT  ATTRACTIVE 
LUNCH  SET  NO.  C2091  is 
stamped  on  fine  quality 
white  Indian  Head  and 
consists  of  one  36x36  inch 
lunch  cloth  and  four  12x12 
inch  napkins.  They  are 
stamped  on  a  novelty 
large  checked  lavender 
fabric.  The  pockets  for 
holding  the  napkins  are 
of  lavender  colored  suit¬ 
ing.  This  will  make  one 
of  the  most  attractive  sets 
imaginable  when  finishecL 
Price  of  the  set  complete 
postpaid  to  any  address 
only  80c.  Fast  color  em¬ 
broidery  floss  for  com¬ 
pletely  finishing  same  is 
30c  extra.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


Art  in  Living  Is  No 

LAST  night  I  listened  to  a  talk  by  a 
famous  art  teacher,  a  woman  who 
has  devoted  her  life  to  helping  others 
to  see  beauty.  This  beauty  lives  in 
fabrics  of  lovely  color  and  texture,  in 
the  right  chair  for  a  comer,  in  a  neck- 
hue  which  frames  a  face  becomingly, 
in  the  color  suitable  for  a  woman  with 
gray  hair,  or  in  a  thousand  other  prac¬ 
tical,  every  day  matters  which  women 
must  settle  whether  they  ever  had  a 
lesson  in  art  or  not.  This  teacher  can 
create  wonderful  pictures  herself  and 
yet  she  spends  herself  and  her  time 
trying  to  help  people  surround  them¬ 
selves  with  beauty.  She  not  only  gives 
lectures  to  groups  of  students  and 
teachers  but  goes  to  home-makers 
when  possible  and  always  gives  them 
some  definite,  helpful  information 
which  they  can  apply  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  She  goes  farther  than 
that:  she  works  with  manufacturers  of 
silver  or  other  objects  of  art  so  that 
their  products  will  be  more  beautifully 
shaped  and  decorated  in  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  manner  without  losing  any  of  their 
usefulness. 

Knowing  how  much  she  does  to  help 
make  the  world,  its  homes  particular¬ 
ly,  a  more  beautiful  place  to  live,  I 
was  interested  to  hear  her  say  that 
knowing  how  to  live  is  as  much  an  art 
as  anything  else.  To  manage  so  that 
there  is  time  to  enjoy  her  home,  to  do 
some  good  reading,  to  keep  her  cloth¬ 
ing  in  order,  to  eat  enough  food — you 
see  she  has  always  been  a  very  busy 
woman — these  little  things  enter  into 
making  a  well-ordered  life  which  is 
beautiful  within  itself.  Disorder  is  al¬ 
ways  ugly  and  art  is  opposed  to  ugli¬ 
ness  in  any  form. 

These  comments  of  this  teacher 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  woman  come  at  a  time  when 


Mean  Achievement 

it  grows  more  and  more  difficult  to  live 
a  composed,  orderly  life.  Every  tend¬ 
ency  of  modern  life  is  to  speed  it  up 
and  to  distract  one.  It  takes  a  level 
head  to  select  the  things  that  are 
truly  worth  while  and  to  forget  those 
that  are  not.  Furthermore,  it  takes 
courage. — Aunt  Janet. 


Salt  Pork  Roosters 

Cut  thin  slices  of  salt  pork,  freshen 
a  bit  if  necessary,  roll  in  flour  and  fry 
to  a  golden  brown.  Be  sure  they  are 
crisp  and  the  grease  is  all  out.  Make  a 
thin  fritter  batter  using  1  egg,  1  cup 
sweet  milk  and  just  flour  enough  to 
make  about  like  good  cream.  Dip  each 
slice  of  pork  in  this  batter  and  fry  till 
delicately  browned  on  both  sides,  using 
a  little  hot  pork  grease  to  fry  it  in. 
Serve  very  hot  with  mashed  potatoes. 
MRS.  E.  M.  A.,  New  York. 

If  you  do  not  tolerate  fat  foods  easi¬ 
ly  you  may  have  to  beware  of  dishes 
like  this.  However,  it  is  often  conven¬ 
ient  to  know  how  to  prepare  salt  pork 
in  a  palatable  manner.  Apple  sauce  is 
a  natural  accompaniment  for  such  a 
dish. 


Waterproofing  Made  Easy 

A  FRIEND,  a  district  nurse,  gave  me 
the  very  helpful  suggestion.  “Very 
often,”  she  said,”  I  am  called  in  to  a 
case  where  rubber  sheeting  is  needed 
for  the  bed,  and  there  is  no  money  for 
it.  I  take  clean  flour  sacks,  or  muslin, 
put  them  on  to  boil  in  cold  linseed  oil, 
take  them  off  when  they  have  boiled 
two  or  three  minutes.  When  wrung  out 
and  dried,  they  made  very  satisfactory 
waterproof  covers.” — A.  B.  S. 


Patterns  Show  Feminine  Influence 


Morning  dress  pattern  No. 
3495  shows  the  influence  of 
the  season’s  style  trend  in  its 
skirt  fullness  and  little  sleeve 
caps.  Dimity,  linen,  shantung, 
or  printed  lawn  is  very  ap¬ 
propriate  for  this  highly  use¬ 
ful  and  attractive  garment. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years ,  36,  38,  40,  42  and,  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yards  of  29-inch 
material  with  10%  yards  of 
binding.  Price  13c. 


3491 
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"(3495 
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Bolero  dress  pattern  No. 
3441  with  its  nipped-in  waist 
line  is  decidedly  new  and 
smart.  The  snug  hips  and 
flaring  ripple  of  the  skirt  add 
to  its  qualities  as  a  design  of 
the  newest  styles.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  29- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Jacket  ensemble  pattern 
No.  3491  is  both  charming  and 
useful  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  The  one-piece 
dress  with  dropped  shoulders 
and  the  jacket  in  reverse 
color  scheme  make  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  combination.  Print¬ 
ed  pique,  dimity  and  shan¬ 
tung  are  lovely  for  the  dress 
while  the  jacket  is  best  when 
made  of  wool  crepe,  jersey 
or  flannel.  Size  8  requires  1% 
yards  of  29-inch  material  for 
separate  dress  and  1%  yards 
of  29-inch  material  for  jacket. 

Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  Spring  and 
Summer  Fashion  Catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Your  Body 

renews  itself  in  seven  years / 


.1 Med  from 

the  finest 
wheat 


SEVEN  years  hence,  you  will  have  an 
entirely  different  body.  Billions  of 
cells  renew  themselves  within  that  space 
of  time — if  proper  nourishment  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Protein  is  the  most  important 
food  element  in  rebuilding  of  these  cells. 

The  choice,  hard  wheat  of  the  Northwest 
draws  its  high,  protein  content  from  the 
unusually  large  supply  of  nitrogen  pres¬ 
ent  in  Northwestern  soil  and  ideal 
climatic  conditions  prevalent  in  this  area. 

This  heavy,  high-protein  wheat  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  price  of  any  on  the 
market.  This  wheat  is  used  in  milling 
Occident  Flour. 

While  Occident  Flour  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  other  flours,  it  is  worth  considerably 
more  to  you  because  of  constant  uni¬ 
formity  in  your  baking  results,  greater 
food  value  and  a  finer  flavor  than  you 
have  ever  before  tasted  in  your  bread. 


AU  Occident  wheat  is 
thoroughly  washed 


Tested  at 
every  stage 
of  milling 


ms..#  Tsii 

you  a  series  of  easy-to- 
follow  recipes  for  bread, 
calces,  pastry,  etc.  Please 
address  our  Department 
of  Home  Economics. 


The  RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO.  Jhnneapoks.Jhnn. 


DETROIT'S 
GREAT 
HOMELIKE 
HOTEL 

HEART  OF  DETROIT 

THE  TOLLER  is  the  headquarters 
for  tourists  and  travelers.  De¬ 
lightfully  furnished,  homelike  at¬ 
mosphere.  Abundance  of  air  and 
sunshine,  large,  spacious  lobbies 
and  lounging  rooms.  Famous  for 
our  restaurants. 

800 

ROOMS  WITH  RATH 
$0.50 

M  and  up 

Hotel  TU  HER 

Facing  Grand  Circus  Park 

HAROLD  A.  oAGK,  M*n*ger 

I_ Urz  wc 


The  above  group  is  part  of  a  page  in 
our  new  Spring  Fashion  Magazine.  This 
book  contains  many  frocks  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  and,  too,  the  most  delightful 
versions  of  the  new  silhouette  for  after¬ 
noon  and  informal  evening  wear. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  send 
12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy, 
addressing  Fashion  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 

restores  the  normal  action  of  the 
pores  by  its  wonderfully  effective 
cleansing  and  purifying  qualities. 

Fifty  Year*  of  Servian 
Soap  25c.  Ointment  25c.  and  50c. 


GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE, 

36  PAGES,  45  ILLUSTRATIONS,  179  VARIETIES. 
The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.00  postpaid. 

HOWARD  GILLET.  Box  J.  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


30 

CHOICE 


Gladioli  bulbs  $1 


Several  varieties. 

L.  R.Gillard.Elha.N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


seeds  25c.  Prepaid. 


10  Giant  Nymphs  free  with  100 
mixed  or  10  each  5  labeled  va¬ 
rieties  at  $1.25.  100  Regal  lily 
C.  A.  WOOD,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


HADES  *  Save  25 % 

Order  direct  from  factory. 
We  pay  all  delivery  charges. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 
426  Afbee  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


rv  Li:  10  Marvelous  Varieties  Labeled  $1.00. 

t-eU-tlttaS  Bolt’s  Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney  Depot,  Conn. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


He  recognized  that  himself  even  earli¬ 
er,  and  admitted  it  to  himself  when  he 
took  me  off  my  ship  to  take  charge 
of  the  company.  I  might  have  gone 
with  other  people  then,  or  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  very  long  before  I  could  have 
started  in  as  a  ship  owner  myself;  but, 
in  view  of  his  condition  Ben  made  me 
promises  that  offered  me  most.  After¬ 
wards  his  malady  progressed  so  that 
he  couldn’t  know  himself  to  be  untrust¬ 
worthy;  his  judgment-  was  impaired, 
and  he  planned  and  would  have  tried 
to  carry  out  many  things  which  would 
have  been  disastrous  for  the  company. 
I  had  to  fight  him — for  the  company’s 
sake  and  for  my  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  others,  whose  interests  were  at 
stake.  Your  father  came  to  see  that 
what  I  was  doing  was  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  good  and  has  learned  to  trust 
me.  But  you — you  couldn’t  see  that 
quite  so  directly,  of  course,  and  you 
thought  I  didn’t — like  Ben,  that  there 
was  some  lack  in  me  which  made  me 
fail  to  appreciate  him.” 

“No;  not  that,”  Constance  denied 
quickly.  “Not  that,  Henry.” 

“What  was  it  then,  Connie?  You 
thought  me  ungrateful  to  him?  I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  owed  a  great  deal  to  him; 
but  the  only  way  I  could  pay  that  debt 
was  to  do  exactly  what  I  did — oppose 
him  and  seem  to  push  into  his  place 
and  be  an  ingrate;  for,  because  I  did 
that,  Ben’s  been  a  respected  and  honor¬ 
ed  man  in  this  town  all  these  last  years, 
which  he  couldn’t  have  remained  if  Td 
let  him  have  his  way,  or  if  I  told  others 
why  I  had  to  do  what  I  did.  I  didn’t 
care  what  others  thought  about  me; 
but  I  did  care  what  you  thought;  yet 
if  you  couldn’t  see  what  I  was  up 
against  because  of  your  affection  for 
him,  why — that  was  all  right  too.” 

“No,  it  wasn’t  all  right,”  she  denied 
almost  fiercely,  the  flush  flooding  her 
cheeks;  a  throbbing  was  in  her  throat 
which,  for  an  instance,  stopped  her. 
“You  should  have  told  me,  Henry;  or — 
I  should  have  been  able  to  see.” 

“I  couldn’t  tell  you — dear,”  he  said 
the  last  word  very  distinctly,  but  so 
low  that  she  could  scarcely  hear.  "I 
couldn’t  tell  you  now — if  Ben  hadn’t 
gone  away  as  he  has  and  this  other 
fellow  come.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  when 
you  wanted  to  keep  caring  so  much 
for  your  Uncle  Benny,  and  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  hurt  me  with  you.” 

She  bent  toward  him,  her  lips  part¬ 
ed;  but  now  she  did  not  speak.  She 
never  had  really  known  Henry  until 
this  moment,  she  felt;  she  had  thought 
of  him  always  as  strong,  almost  brutal, 
fighting  down  fiercely,  mercilessly,  his 
opponents  and  welcoming  contest  for 
the  joy  of  overwhelming  others  by  his 
own  decisive  strength  and  power.  And 
she  had  been  almost  ready  to  marry 
that  man  for  his  strenght  and  domin¬ 
ance  from  those  qualities;  and  now  she 
knew  that  he  was  merciful  too — indeed, 
more  than  merciful.  In  the  very  contest 
where  she  had  thought  of  him  as  most 
selfish  and  regardless  of  another,  she 
had  most  completely  misapprehended. 

"I  ought  to  have  seen!”  she  rebuked 
herself  to  him.  “Surely,  I  should  have 
seen  that  was  it!”  Her  hand,  in  the 
reproach  of  her  feeling,  reached  toward 
him  across  the  table;  he  caught  it  and 
held  it  in  his  large,  strong  hand  which, 
in  its  touch,  was  very  tender  too.  She 
had  never  allowed  any  such  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  this  before;  but  now  she  let  her 
hand  remain  in  his. 

“How  could  you  see  ?  he  defended  her. 
“He  never  showed  to  you  the  side  he 
showed  to  me  and — in  these  last  years, 
anyway — never  to  me  the  side  he  show¬ 
ed  to  you.  But  after  what  has  happened 
this  week,  you  can  understand  now; 
and  you  can  see  why  I  have  to  distrust 


the  young  fellow  who’s  come  to  claim 
Ben  Corvet’s  place.” 

“Claim!”  Constance  repeated;  she 
drew  her  hand  quickly  away  from  his 
now.  “Why,  Henry,  I  did  not  know  he 
claimed  anything;  he  didn’t  even  know 
when  he  came  here — ” 

“He  seems,  like  Ben  Corvet,”  Henry 
said  slowly,  “to  have  the  characteris¬ 
tic  of  showing  one  side  to  you,  another 
to  me,  Connie.  With  you,  of  course,  he 
claimed  nothing;  but  at  the  office— 
Your  father  showed  him  this  morning 
the  instruments  of  transfer  that  Ben 
seems  to  have  left  conveying  to  him 
all  Ben  had — his  other  properties  and 
his  interest  in  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and 
Spearman.  I  very  naturally  objected  to 
the  execution  of  those  transfers,  with¬ 


out  considerable  examination,  in  view 
of  Corvet’s  mental  condition  and  of  the 
fact  that  they  put  the  controlling  stock 
of  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman  in 
the  hands  of  a  youth  no  one  ever  had 
heard  of — and  one  who,  by  his  own 
story,  never  had  seen  a  ship  until  yes¬ 
terday.  And  when  I  didn’t  dismiss  my 
business  with  a  dozen  men  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  take  him  into  the  company,  he 
claimed  occasion  to  see  me  alone  to 
threaten  me.” 

‘"Threaten  you,  Henry?  How?  With 
what?” 

“I  couldn’t  quite  make  out  myself, 
but  that  was  his  tone;  he  demanded  an 
‘explanation’  of  exactly  what,  he  didn’t 
make  clear.  He  has  been  given  by  Ben, 
apparently,  the  technical  control  of 
Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman.  His 
idea,  if  I  oppose  him,  evidently  is  to 
turn  me  out  and  take  the  management 
himself.” 

Constance  leaned  back,  confused. 
“He — Alan  Conrad?”  she  questioned. 
“He  can’t  have  done  that,  Henry!  Oh, 
he  can’t  have  meant  that!” 

“Maybe  he  didn’t;  I  said  I  couldn’t 
make  out  what  he  did  mean,”  Spearman 
said.  “Things  have  come  upon  him  with 
rather  a  rush,  of  course;  and  you 
couldn’t  expect  a  country  boy  to  get 
so  many  things  straight.  He’s  acting, 
I  suppose,  only  in  the  way  one  might 
expect  a  boy  to  act  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  poverty  on  a  Kansas 
prairie  and  was  suddenly  handed  the 
possession  of  a  good  many  millions  of 
dollars.  It’s  better  to  believe  that  he’s 
only  lost  his  head.  I  haven’t  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  your  father  these 
things  yet;  but  I  wanted  you  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Conrad  will  hardly  consider 
me  a  friend.” 

“I’ll  understand  you  now,  Henry,” 
she  promised. 

He  gazed  at  her  and  started  to 
speak;  then,  as  though  postponing  it 
on  account  of  the  place,  he  glanced 
around  and  took  out  his  watch. 

“You  must  go  back?”  she  asked. 

“No;  I’m  not  going  back  to  the  of¬ 
fice  this  afternoon,  Connie;  but  I  must 
call  up  your  father.” 


He  excused  himself  and  went  into 
the  nearest  telephone  booth. 

CHAPTER  IX 
Violence 

T  half -past  three,  Alan  left  the  of¬ 
fice.  Sherrill  had  told  him  an  hour 
earlier  that  Spearman  had  telephoned 
he  would  not  be  able  to  get  back  for 
a  conference  that  afternoon;  and  Alan 
was  certain  now  that  in  Spearman’s 
absence  Sherrill  would  do  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  with  respect  to  his  affairs. 

He  halted  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
office  building  and  bought  copies  of  each 
of  the  afternoon  papers.  A  line  com¬ 
pletely  across  the  pink  page  of  one  an¬ 
nounced  “Millionaire  Ship  Owner  Miss¬ 
ing!”  The  other  three  papers,  printed 


at  the  same  hour,  did  not  display  the 
story  prominently;  and  even  the  one 
which  did  failed  to  make  it  the  most 
conspicuous  sensation.  A  line  of  larger 
and  blacker  type  told  of  a  change  in 
the  battle  line  on  the  west  front  and, 
where  the  margin  might  have  been, 
was  the  bulletin  of  soqae  sensation  in  a 
local  divorce  suit.  Alan  was  some  time 
in  finding  the  small  print  which  went 
with  the  millionaire  ship  owner  head- 
ing;  and  when  he  found  it,  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  most  of  the  space  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  description  of  Corvet’s 
share  in  the  development  of  shipping 
on  the  lakes  and  the  peculiarity  of  his 
past  life  instead  of  any  definite  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  his  fate. 

The  other  papers  printed  almost 
identical  items  under  small  head-type 
at  the  bottom  of  their  first  pages;  these 
items  stated  that  Benjamin  Corvet,  the 
senior  but  inactive  partner  of  the  great 
shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill,  and 
Spearman,  whose  “disappearance”  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  sensational 
rumor,  “is  believed  by  his  partner,  Mr. 
Henry  Spearman,  to  have  simply  gone 
away  for  a  rest,”  and  that  no  anxiety 
was  felt  concerning  him.  Alan  found 
no  mention  of  himself  nor  any  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Corvet’s 
disappearance  of  which  Sherrill  had 
told  him. 

Alan  threw  the  papers  away.  There 
was  a  car  line  two  blocks  west,  Sher¬ 
rill  had  said,  which  would  take  him 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  house 
on  Astor  Street;  but  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  fashion  where  the  Sherrills — 
and  now  Alan  himself — lived  was  less 
than  a  half  hour’s  walk  from  the  down¬ 
town  district  and,  in  the  present  tur¬ 
moil  of  his  thoughts,  he  wanted  to  be 
moving. 

Spearman,  he  reflected  as  he  walked 
north  along  the  avenue,  plainly  had 
dictated  the  paragraphs  he  just  had 
read  in  the  papers.  Sherrill,  Alan  knew, 
had  desired  to  keep  the  circumstances 
regarding  Corvet  from  becoming  pub¬ 
lic;  and  without  Sherrill’s  agreement 
concealment  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible,  but  it  was  Spearman  who  had 


checked  the  suspicions  of  outsiders  and 
determined  what  they  must  believe- 
and,  by  so  doing,  he  had  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  Alan  to  enroll  aid  from  the 
newspapers  or  the  police.  Alan  did  not 
know  whether  he  might  have  found  it 
expedient  to  seek  publicity;  but  now 
he  had  not  a  single  proof  of  anything 
he  could  tell.  For  Sherrill,  naturally, 
had  retained  the  papers  Corvet  had 
left.  Alan  could  not  hope  to  obtain 
credence  from  Sherrill  and,  without 
Sherrill’s  aid,  he  could  not  obtain 
credence  from  any  one  else. 

Was  there,  then,  no  one  whom  Alan 
could  tell  of  his  encounter  with  Spear¬ 
man  in  Corvet’s  house,  with  probability 
of  receiving  belief?  Alan  had  not  been 
thinking  directly  of  Constance  Sherrill, 
as  he  walked  swiftly  north  to  the 
Drive;  but  she  was,  in  a  way,  present 
in  all  his  thoughts.  She  had  shown  in¬ 
terest  in  him,  or  at  least  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  in,  and  sympathy;  he  had 
even  begun  to  tell  her  about  these 
things  when  he  had  spoken  to  her  of 
some  event  in  Corvet’s  house  which 
had  given  him  the  name  “Miwaka,” 
and  he  had  asked  her  if  it  was  a  ship, 
And  there  could  be  no  possible  conse¬ 
quent  peril  to  her  in  telling  her;  the 
peril,  if  there  was  any,  would  be  only 
to  himself. 

His  step  quickened.  As  he  approach¬ 
ed  the  Sherrill  house,  he  saw  standing 
at  the  curb  an  open  roadster  with  a 
liveried  chauffeur;  he  had  seen  that 
roadster,  he  recognized  with  a  little 
start,  in  front  of  the  office  building 
that  morning  when  Constance  had 
taken  him  down-towm.  He  turned  into 
the  walk  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door 
knew  him  and  seemed  to  accept  his 
right  of  entry  to  the  house,  for  he  drew 
back  for  Alan  to  enter.  Alan  went  into 
the  hall  and  waited  for  the  servant  to 
follow.  “Is  Miss  Sherrill  in?”  he  asked. 

“I’ll  see,  sir.”  The  man  disappeared. 
Alan,  waiting,  did  not  hear  Constance’s 
voice  in  reply  to  the  announcement  of 
the  servant,  but  Spearman’s  vigorous 
tones.  The  servant  returned.  “Miss 
Sherrill  will  see  you  in  a  minute,  sir.” 

Through  the  wide  doorway  to  the 
drawing-room,  Alan  could  see  the 
smaller,  portiered  entrance  to  the  room 
beyond — Sherrill’s  study.  The  curtains 
parted,  and  Constance  and  Spearman 
came  into  this  inner  doorway;  they 
stood  an  instant  there  in  talk.  As  Con¬ 
stance  started  away,  Spearman  sud¬ 
denly  drew  her  back  to  him  and  kissed 
her.  Alan’s  shoulders  spontaneously 
jerked  back,  and  his  hands  clenched; 
he  did  not  look  away  and,  as  she  ap¬ 
proached,  she  became  aware  that  he 
had  seen. 

She  came  to  him,  very  quiet  and  very 
flushed;  then  she  was  quite  pale  as  she 
asked  him,  “You  wanted  me?” 

He  was  white  as  she,  and  could  not 
speak  at  once.  “You  told  me  last  night, 
Miss  Sherrill,”  he  said,  “that  the  last 
thing  that  Mr.  Corvet  did — the  last 
that  you  know  of— was  to  warn  you 
against  one  of  your  friends.  Who  was 
that?” 

She  flushed  uneasily.  “You  mustnt 
attach  any  importance  to"  that;  I  didnt 
mean  you  to.  There  was  no  reason  for 
what  Mr.  Corvet  said,  except  in  Mr. 
Corvet’s  own  mind.  He  had  a  quite  un¬ 
reasonable  animosity — ”  )( 

“Against  Mr.  Spearman,  you  mean.' 

She  did  not  answer. 

“His  animosity  was  against,  Mr. 
Spearman,  Miss  Sherrill,  wasn’t  it? 
That  is  the  only  animosity  of  Mr.  Cor¬ 
vet’s  that  any  one  has  told  me  about. 

“Yes.”  f 

“It  was  against  Mr.  Spearman  tha 

he  warned  you,  then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank  you.”  He  turned  and,  not 
waiting  for  the  man,  let  himself  or 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  *  *  »  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  Spearman  is  visibly  a f - 
fested  when  Alan  tells  him  about  their  encounter. 
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Classified  Ads 


TVotice 

We  are  again  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  advertisements 
for  seeds  and  nursery  stocks  are 
not  accepted  in  our  classifed 
columns.  They  are  accepted  only 
as  commercial  advertising  under 
our  regular  line  rate. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES ;  sable  and  white  markings,  in¬ 
telligent,  cow  drivers,  watch  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  BED  rabbits  for  sale.  MBS. 
HOWABD  ZOLLEB,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Riff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
KEISEB,  Grampian.  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  BEDS — Barred  Bocks — Eggs — Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings,  fine  type,  bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalog.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FABMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 

STJNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LAB  Gil  Single  Comb  black 
kB norcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINOBCA  FABMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 

AEBOIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS — Enteritis  Powder, 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum,  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion.  Merck's  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid,  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Peat  Latter,  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison. 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney. 
New  York. 

BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $5  per  100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville.  N.Y. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian.  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Chicks— Eggs.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  large  breeders,  fine  color,  record  layers,  standard 
bred,  low  price.  Catalog,  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
All  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER'S 
HATCHERY.  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whose  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Mam 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  elevent  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks ,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $14;  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed.  $12:  light.  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains — Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  314.  Grampian.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks.  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn.  Blvd., 
Dansville.  N.  Y. 


SUNNYSTDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $13  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$11.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light  mixed  $10.00  prepaid 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool. 
Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS;  Rice-Comell  strain.  Purebred  White 
Leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER 
Webster.  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED.  HUSKY  S.C.R.I.  Red  Chicks  from 
husky  hens.  Good  even  color.  Trapnested,  pedigreed, 
high  producing.  Every  egg  produced  by  our  own  flock 
on  our  own  farm.  Member  of  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  Write  for  price  list. 
Phone  5  ring  4.  DONALD  L.  CROOKS,  North  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS,  4  weeks'  old  chicks.  Pullets— 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  from  super¬ 
vised  breeding  plant.  Hardy  North  Country  stock.  Win 
ter  layers.  Leghorns  $15  per  100,  Rocks  $18  in  April 
Quantity  prices  lower.  Order  direct  or  send  for  baby 
chick  circular.  CLAYMORE  FARMS,  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Guaranteed 
to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your  money  refunded. 
Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  half 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  GEORGE  B. 
FERRIS.  923  Union.  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

CHICKS — We  breed  and  hatch  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  Eng¬ 
land.  Big  females.  Long  bodies.  Large  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington. 
Ohio. 

BARRED  BOCK  CHICKS— $11.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY.  Denton,  Md. 


POULTRY 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

QUALITY  BLOODTESTED  RED  CHICKS— Good 
stock.  Best  Layers,  quick  growers.  Our  eighteenth  year. 
Only  18c  for  our  real  first  quality,  tested  stock.  Send 
for  interesting  circular,  it  will  convince  you  why  you 
should  buy  your  chicks  of  us,  the  same  as  our  farmer 
neighbors  are  doing.  Also  twelve  weeks  old  pullets. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale.  New  York. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Perry  Poultry  Farm  Chicks. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  106%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred-to- 
lay  flocks.  14  different  breeds.  Get  our  new  circular 
with  special  instructions  on  raising  chicks.  It’s  free 
write  today  for  your  copy  and  new  price.  PERRY 
POULTRY  FARM.  Perry.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Anconas, 
lie.  Rocks.  Reds.  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  13c.  Giant 
Bronze,  Holland,  Red.  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordville,  New 
York. 

BARBED  ROCK  CHICKS  from  Officially  supervised 
breeders.  Production  bred.  MRS.  HARRIET  MEISSEL. 
Warsaw.  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  production 
bred,  blood  tested  flocks,  $6  per  100  ARTHUR  DAY. 
R.  8,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Our  chicks  will  please  you.  Send  for 
folder,  prices.  FARVTBW  POULTRY  FARM,  Walden, 
N.  Y. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  Red  Chicks,  Tompkins 
Strain;  from  large,  healthy,  dark  Red,  heavy  laying, 
prize  winning  stock.  12  years  breeding  for  Eggs,  Color 
and  Size.  Flock  Certified  free  of  White  Diarrhoea  by 
State  College.  Price  20c  each.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4, 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS:  9c  and  up.  Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns, 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown.  Pa. 
Box  12. 

AUSTRALOBP  CHICKS  25c.  Leghorns.  Anconas.  10; 
Rocks  11;  heavies  10c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY, 
York.  Pa. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  Rock  Pullets. 
Eight  weeks  old  $75  per  100.  80c  each  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties.  Well  feathered,  good  type,  no  runts.  Husky  stock 
for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  PERCY  TUCKER,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 

CHICKS — Pullets.  Our  speciality.  Chicks  as  low  as 
each,  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  Certi- 
fied-Pedigreed  breeding  males.  200  to  291  large  egg 
breeding  blood  lines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested- 
bloodtested  breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay 
10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY. 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

CHICKS;  From  WILLACKER'S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  New  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ohio. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  CHEAP— Pure  bred,  fluffy,  culled 
chicks.  Heavies  12c.  W.  Wyandottes  13c.  Light  chicks 
10c.  MILTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Milton,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns — Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  4.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — Large.  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
INAVALE  FARM.  K.D,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders. 
White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain.  Chicks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS  from  old  breeders.  Big 
type.  $6  per  12  eggs,  postpaid.  Also  breeders.  Catalog. 
H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville.  Pa. 

FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sollersvilte.  Pa. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2;  Drakes  $3;  Eggs  10c 
each.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

"MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms,  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  hatching  eggs,  poults,  day  old,  month  old.  two 
months  old.  From  flock  of  75  hens  headed  by  very 
valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM.  Schenectady  County,  Duanesburg. 
N.  Y." 

- - - JL 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  PUREBRED  sired  by  $50  prize 
winning  Tom.  Yearling  and  young  stock.  Tom  $10,  $12, 
$15.  Hen  $8,  $10.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGEBSOLL,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  75c  each;  10-$6.  In- 
fertiles  replaced.  50c  each,  no  replacements.  MAPLE 
DRIVE  FARM.  Dansville.  N.  T, 

WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.  Rensselaer. 
N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  vigorous 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE.  Lowville.  N.  Y. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Bed  Turkey  Eggs  $4.50 
HOMER  LEHMAN.  Amaranth,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  10  for  $5.  Vig 
orous,  healthy  stock.  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER,  Route  2 
Walton.  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS.  Special  prices.  All  breeds  strictly 
purebred.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


HEALTHY'  PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys. 
Prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Hei  e’s  How” 


To  Control  Ants 


By  Ray  Inman 


f  MAV  BE  CON 

m  -TROLLED  IN 

fSfffifB  wm  mr  various  ways 

WU  -  BUT ,  -  H  ERE 'S  A  WAY 

THAT'S  MORE  THOROUGH 
THAN  AMY  *  *  4-  1 


to  avoid,  corx  fusion, 

rMER&'s  A  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
ANTS  AND  AVJNTS.  \Ts  IM  TV4E 
PRONUNCIATION,  coa  iNSTANct. 
IN  PRONOUNCING 
ANT  THE  MOUTH 
IS  HELD  THUS 


IN  PRONOUNCING 
AUNT  (T  IS  HELD. 

th  us  r~% 

HOWEVER  .BOTH  AR&(wiTH  CERTAIN 
EXCEPTIONS]  PRONOUNCED"  HOUSe  - 
HOLD  PESTS’Lwithtub 
MOUTH  HELD  THUS 
-UNLESS  AUNT  I  S 
IN  NEXT  ROOM.WHEN  Xr . 

MOUTH  IS  HELD  THUS-* 


1  POUND  SUGAR  IN  1  QUART 
WATER.*,  ADD  125  GRAINS 
OF  ARSENATE  OF  SODA;  BOIL, 
STRAIN, AND  COOL 

there  are  various  types 
and  species  of  8-Ht% 


HEINES  A, 
BONA  FIDE 
ANT 


s  o  a  le  d  o  n  r 


HERES  one  NOT 
QUITE  SO  BONA, 
BUT  CONSIDERABLY 
OVER-PlDE 


-AND  ONE  SO 
BONA  H  e 
MUST  BE 

awfully 

UNOER-FIDE 


NOW  THAU  WE  KNOW  OUR.  ANTS 
PERHAPS  WE  CAN  G6T  SOME  VI  HERE - 


SMALL  SPONGES  IN  THE 
SOLUTION  AND  PLACE  'EM 
WHERE  ANTS  WILL  GET 
AT  THEM  ~  -  ~ 

^■HIS  SOLUTION  IS  PRIMARILY  FOFL 
ANTS.  BUT  it  CAN  BE  QUItB 
effectwelt  USED  ON  AUNTS. 

FOR  stx AMPLE. 


SOAK  THE  SPONGE 
AS  PER  INSTRUCTIONS 


LET  CHILDREN  OR  PETS 
GET  AT  THIS  SOLUTION,  AS 
I T  IS  ALSO  POISONOUS  TO 
HUMAN  BEINGS _ 

irirHlS  WAT, VI ALTERS 
an  ant  COMES  out  ANO 
takes  a  SPONGE  BATH 
AND  GOES  BACK  AN1  TELUS 
HIS  WIFE  ABOUT  IT. 

IN  NO  TIME  THE  WHOLE 
COLO  NT  KNOWS  ABOUT 
IT.ANOTHEY  ALU 
COME  OUT  AN'  TAKE  A 
SPONGE  BATH.-its 
VERY  THOROUGH 


IP  THIS  OOESNT 
vmORK  tou'd 
BETTER  DRINK 
THE  POISON 

toorsblr. 
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POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


ANDERSON’S  CHOICE  WHITE  Holland  Turkeys. 
IS  hens  and  2  toms  price  $130  or  hens  $8;  Toms  $15. 
MBS.  H.  W.  ANDEItSON,  Stewarts  town.  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS  from  old  breeders  50c 
each.  Insured  and  prepaid.  MARTHA  TAYLOB,  Friend¬ 
ship,  N.  Y. 


HAY  OLD  TURKEYS,  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Bour¬ 
bon  Beds,  200  per  week  for  June  and  July,  from  large 
healthy  stock  selected  from  my  flock  of  500  birds 
raised  last  season.  June  1st  to  June  15th  55c  each; 
June  15th  to  July  15th  45c  each.  Discount  of  10%  on 
orders  of  100  or  more.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM.  C.  H.  Timerman,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  TEN  YEARS  we  have  been  furnishing  de¬ 
pendable  Mammoth  Bronze  breeding  stock  and  day  old 
turkeys.  Try  us  and  be  convinced.  For  June  delivery 
65  cents  each:  July  55c;  August  45c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS  50c  each; 
5  for  $2.25.  White  Muscovy  Ducks  $3.  Drakes  $4.  Eggs 
$2  a  setting.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck. 
N.  Y. 


BREEDERS,  EGGS  and  poults  from  healthy,  prize- 
winning  birds.  Send  for  circular.  FLORENCE 
MURPHY,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  Eggs  and  poults  bred 
from  Madison  Square  Garden  1st  prize  winners.  MRS. 
A  H.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS  50c,  from  hens  weighing  13,  14,  16% 
lbs.  E  CHURCH,  LowviUe,  N.  Y.  Route  7. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
60  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS.  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED;  Rural  subscription  representatives  for 
every  county  in  this  state  by  old  established  poultry 
publication,  handling  a  new  Poultry  Theft  Insurance 
Policy.  Splendid  circulation  proposition.  For  full  details 
write  care  of  this  paper,  BOX  5. 


COMFORT  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY  208  E.  88  Street. 
New  York.  C.  H.  Sacramento  7003-8639.  We  supply 
free  of  charge  on  short  notice  good  experienced  Farmer, 
Milker,  Gardener,  Chauffeur,  Driver.  Stableman,  Car¬ 
penter,  Cabinetmaker,  Painter,  Upholsterer,  helpers  of 
various  trades,  etc..  Restaurant,  Boardinghouse,  Camp 
Help  always  on  hand. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WOMEN,  GIRLS,  who  want  to  make  $4  extra  money 
daily  at  home.  Light  work.  Send  25c  for  instructions 
and  sample  used.  Money  refunded  on  return  of  sam¬ 
ple.  LA-MONGE  CO.,  Dept.  A,  75  Locust,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25c,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARS — Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  case  con¬ 
taining  25  cigars,  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Dallastown,  Pa. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10.  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10.  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS. 
Mayfield.  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1. 
SNELL  CO.,  Red  lion.  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,"  and  "Record  of  Invention" 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73P.  Security  Savings  and  Comm'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


FOR  RENT — Modem  Poultry  Plant.  Forty  miles 
New  York  City.  Westchester.  Adequate  housing.  Mod¬ 
em  battery  brooder,  two  thousand  chicks,  refrigeration 
plant,  electricity,  water,  living  quarters,  telephone,  equip¬ 
ment,  on  concrete  road,  four  car  garage.  Ready  spring 
production,  immediate  possession.  Reasonable  to  re¬ 
sponsible  party.  Write  BOX  6,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


FARM — 160  ACRES.  $1,000  down,  20  head  livestock, 
horses,  hens,  tools  tractor.  $6,500.  Terms  easy.  MB. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


115  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  DeRuyder.  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.  60  acres  tillable,  level,  well  watered, 
excellent  soil,  48  pasture,  7  woodland,  stream  runs 
through  farm.  10  room  house,  good  condition,  bam 
35x50,  with  stable  60x20.  Second  bam  40x26,  other 
smaller  buildings.  Excellently  located  %  mile  off  im¬ 
proved  road,  1  mile  to  high  school,  church,  railroad 
station  and  milk  plants.  Excellent  farm  for  $8000. 
Small  cash  payment  required,  long  time  to  pay  balance. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DAIRY  FARM  near  New  Haven,  12  acres,  new  con¬ 
crete  bam  with  modem  equipment  for  100  animals  or 
will  rent.  State  road.  P.  O.  BOX  734.  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


165  ACRE  DAIRY.  POULTRY  AND  ALFALFA 
FARM,  1%  miles  Venice  Center,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y., 
markets,  railroad,  community  advantages.  %  mile 
school.  On  good  road.  155  acres  machine  worked  loam 
tillage,  has  cut  100  tons  of  choice  hay  and  alfalfa  in 
season.  26  acre  pasture.  Balance  wood.  Colonial  15 
room  painted  house,  porches,  fine  lawn,  shrubs,  shade, 
good  water.  Bam  34x60,  cow  stable  32x50,  hay  barn 
30x40,  horse  bam,  large  poultry  house.  You  should  see 
this  farm  home  to  appreciate  its  value.  Price  $7000. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black.  Bine  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


SWITCHES,  etc..  Sanitary  way.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK.  Box  298,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN.  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale;  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


PRINTS  BY  CURRIER,  Currier  and  Ives  and  a 
Dolittle.  Give  size  and  condition.  PAULINE  SMITH 
BEARDSLEY.  Sandy  Hook.  Conn. 


PICTURES  BY  CURRIER  and  Ives.  Letters  with 
stamps  before  1880.  Old  silver  tableware,  andirons, 
furniture.  JACK  LEESE.  3959  Packard  St.,  Sunnyside, 

L.  L 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from.  Page  24) 

He  should  have  known  it  when  he  had 
seen  that  Spearman,  after  announcing 
himself  as  unable  to  get  back  to  the 
office,  was  with  Constance. 

He  went  swiftly  around  the  block  to 
his  own  house  and  let  himself  in  at 
the  front  door  with  his  key.  The  house 
was  warm;  a  shaded  lamp  on  the  table 
in  the  larger  library  was  lighted,  a  fire 
was  burning  in  the  open  grate,  and  the 
rooms  had  been  swept  and  dusted.  The 
Indian  came  into  the  hall  to  take  his 
coat  and  hat. 

“Dinner  is  at  seven,”  Wassaquam 
announced.  “You  want  some  change 
about  that?” 

“No;  seven  is  all  right.” 

Alan  went  up-stairs  to  the  room  next 
to  Corvet’s  which  he  had  appropriated 
for  his  own  use  the  night  before,  and 
found  it  now  prepared  for  his  occu¬ 
pancy.  His  suitcase,  unpacked,  had  been 
put  away  in  the  closet;  the  clothing  it 
had  contained  had  been  put  in  the 
dresser  drawers,  and  the  toilet  articles 
arranged  upon  the  top  of  the  dresser 
and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  little  connect¬ 
ing  bath.  So,  clearly,  Wassaquam  had 
accepted  him  as  an  occupant  of  the 
house,  though  upon  what  status  Alan 
could  not  guess.  He  had  spoken  of 
Wassaquam  to  Constance  as  his  ser¬ 
vant;  but  Wassaquam  was  not  that; 
he  was  Corvet’s  servant — faithful  and 
devoted  to  Corvet,  Constance  had  said 
— and  Alan  could  not  think  of  Wassa¬ 
quam  as  the  sort  of  servant  that  “went 
with  the  house.”  The  Indian’s  manner 
toward  himself  had  been  noncommit¬ 
tal,  even  stolid. 

When  Alan  came  down  again  to  the 
first  floor,  Wassaquam  was  nowhere 
about,  but  he  heard  sounds  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  rooms  on  the  basement  floor.  He 
went  part  way  down  the  service  stairs 
and  saw  the  Indian  in  the  kitchen  pre¬ 
paring  dinner.  Wassaquam  had  not 
heard  his  approach,  and  Alan  stood  an 
instant  watching  the  Indian’s  tall,  thin 
figure  and  the  quick  movements  of  his 
disproportionately  small,  well-shaped 
hands,  almost  like  a  woman’s;  then  he 
scuffed  his  foot  upon  the  stair,  and 
Wassaquam  turned  swiftly  about. 

“Anybody  been  here  to-day,  Judah?” 
Alan  asked. 

“No,  Alan.  I  called  tradesmen;  they 
came.  There  were  young  men  from  the 
newspapers.” 

“They  came  here,  did  they?  Then 
why  did  you  say  no  one  came?” 

“I  did  not  let  tl)em  in.” 

“What  did  you  tell  them?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Why  not?” 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

200-  BOND  LETTER  HEADS  and  100  envelopes, 
printed  in  blue  Ink  for  only  $1.00.  Copy  not  to  exceeed 
three  lines.  Anything  in  printing.  Send  specimen  for 
quotation.  THE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Box  E-3. 

- - i - -  - 

FARMERS,  CATTLEMEN.  POULTRYMEN!  Best 
printing,  least  money.  Particulars  free.  HONESTY 
PRESS.  Putney.  Vt.  • 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  parts  for  most  makes  of  cars. 
We  specialize  in  Ignition  and  Rear  End  Parts.  BAILEY 
BROS..  Barre.  Vt. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  “ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  xork  City. 


Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


GUARANTEED  LOUSE  POWDER  kills  cattle  lice. 
Buy  direct — 45c  package:  5  packages  $2.00.  HOLDEN 
DRUG  CO.,  Turin,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 100  Real  Photograph  Post  Cards. 
Self,  Home,  Parties,  Camps,  anything.  100,  $2.00.  Send 
best  film  Photos  copied.  Dealers  wanted.  BEACH'S 
STUDIO,  Glenfield.  N.  Y. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 


“PIXemNOT,”  antiseptic  ointment  for  feather  eating, 
toe  picking  and  cannibalism  in  chicks  and  poultry. 
Large  jar  60c;  500  chicks.  Small  jar  35c.  Money  back. 
PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Bank  Reference  .  — . . . . 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  over  160,000  homes. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


BOLL  HOOFING,  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  tor  drcolar.  WENTKER  BROS,,  Millis,  Mass. 
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“Henry  telephoned  I  was  to  tell  them 
nothing.” 

“You  mean  Henry  Spearman  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do  you  take  orders  from  him 
Judah?”  ^ 

“I  took  that  order,  Alan.” 

Alan  hesitated.  “You’ve  been  here  in 
the  house  all  day?” 

“Yes,  Alan.” 

Alan  went  back  to  the  first  floor  and 
into  the  smaller  library.  The  room  was 
dark  with  the  early  winter  dusk,  and 
he  switched  on  the  light;  then  he  knelt 
and  pulled  out  one  of  the  drawers  he 
had  seen  Spearman  searching  through 
the  night  before,  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  the  papers  in  it  one  by  one,  but 
found  them  only  ordinary  papers.  He 
pulled  the  drawer  completely  out  and 
sounded  the  wall  behind  it  and  the  par¬ 
titions  on  both  sides  but  they  appeared 
solid.  He  put  the  drawer  back  in  and 
went  on  to  examine  the  next  one,  and, 
after  that,  the  others.  The  clocks  in 
the  house  had  been  wound,  for  present¬ 
ly  the  clock  in  the  library  struck  six, 
and  another  in  the  hall  chimed  slowly. 
An  hour  later,  when  the  clocks  chimed 
again,  Alan  looked  up  and  saw  Wassa- 
quam’s  small  black  eyes,  deep  set  in 
their  large  eye  sockets,  fixed  on  him 
intently  through  the  door.  How  long 
the  Indian  had  been  there,  Alan  could 
not  guess;  he  had  not  heard  his  step. 

"What  are  you  looking  for,  Alan?” 
the  Indian  asked. 

Alan  reflected  a  moment.  “Mr.  Sher¬ 
rill  thought  that  Mr.  Corvet  might 
have  left  a  record  of  some  sort  here 
for  me,  Judah.  Do  you  know  of  any- 
think  like  that?” 

“No.  That  is  what  you  are  looking 
for?” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weekly  at  10 
N.  Cherry  St..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y„  for  April  1,  1930. 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  Dutchess,  ss. 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
tha  data  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embodied  in  section  411, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction. 
N.  Y. ;  Editor,  Edward  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue. 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor.  Edward  R.  East¬ 
man.  139  Caryl  Avenue.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Business 
Manager,  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  b^  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given).  American  Agriculturist.  Inc.,  New  York.  N. 
Y. ;  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y  ; 
Edward  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y. ;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  V. ; 
E.  C.  Weatherby,  306  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are;  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  his  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  Issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  pai<(,  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  .  (This  in¬ 

formation  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.. 

Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day 
of  March. 

(Seal)  Elizabeth  Campbell, 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1331,)  __  - 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 
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Paint  Lost-Order  Finally  Duplicated 


“Some  time  ago  I  bought  some  paint  to 
the  amount  of  $4.  from  a  firm  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  paint  was  to  be  sent  to  me  but 
as  I  did  not  receive  it  I  called  them  up 
and  was  notified  that  they  bought  the 
paint  from  a  paint  company  in  Long 
Island  City,  and  that  it  would  be  sent 
direct  to  me.  The  paint  company  of  Long 
Island  City  claim  that  they  sent  it  but 
I  have  not  received  it;” 

E  called  this  complaint  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  company  who  re¬ 
plied  as  follows: 

“The  two  gallons  of  paint  referred  to 
were  shipped  back  in  May  by  parcel  post. 
We  tried  to  trace  this  shipment  but  found 
it  impossible  because  the  post  office  de¬ 
partment  does  not  issue  receipts  on  re¬ 
gular  shipments.  We  are  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  order  was  properly  filled 
and  shipped.  Further  than  this  we  cannot 
advise.” 

We  again  wrote  them  that  our  sub¬ 
scriber  did  not  receive  the  paint  but 
our  reply  was  merely  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  previous  letter.  Apparently  this 
firm  considered  the  matter  closed. 

We  decided  to  make  one  more  effort 
and  referred  the  case  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau.  In  a  few  days  the 
company  wrote  us  “In  order  to  avoid 
further  discussion  of  this  claim  we  are 
today  shipping  your  subscriber  a  du¬ 
plicate  order.” 


Used  Radios 

IN  our  March  8  issue,  we  mentioned 
that  Miss  Dorothy  Adams  of  Everett, 
Massachusetts,  was  advertising  a  used 
radio  in  such  a  way  that  one  reading 
the  ad  would  naturally  assume  that  it 
was  her  personal  property.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case 
and  that  a  large  number  of  radios  were 
being  shipped  out.  Considerable  corres¬ 
pondence  from  our  readers  indicated 
that  they  were  not  universally  satis¬ 
factory. 

Later  we  learned  that  various  law 
enforcing  authorities  had  been  interest¬ 
ing  themselves  in  this  advertising,  but 
that  inasmuch  as  advertisements  had 
not  been  inserted  in  papers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  for 


any  local  agency  to  take  action.  As  the 
advertisements  were  sent  through  the 
mail  the  matter  is  being  taken  up  by 
post  office  inspectors. 

On  the  face  of  it^  it  would  seem  a 
rather  dangerous  thing  to  buy  a  used 
radio  without  a  personal  inspection 
even  though  the  advertiser  had  no  in- 


Misfortune  Lightened 

IT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
am  hereby  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company’s 
draft  for  $32.86. 

When  I  made  that  small  invest¬ 
ment  last  fall  I  never  thought 
that  I  would  have  to  use  it  so 
soon,  but  the  accident  came  and 
I  assure  you  the  sum  I  received 
materially  lightened  my  misfor¬ 
tune. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  has  won  another  per¬ 
manent  booster  with  this  service 
it  rendered  me. 


tention  of  misrepresenting.  Used  radios 
are  a  drug  on  the  market  right  now 
and  can  be  had  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  If  any  readers  have  observed 
advertising  of  a  nature  similar  to  this, 
we  would  appreciate  having  them  write 
us  about  it. 


Gets  Settlement  for 
Damaged  Car 

“On  December  28,  1929  I  was  driving  a 
Dodge  touring  car  on  Main  Street  of  my 
town.  The  railroad  tracks  are  laid  through 
this  street.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
snow  and  ice  came  and  so  much  traffic 
through  the  street  made  deep  ruts  six 
to  eight  inches  and  was  thirty  inches 
from  the  track.  I  was  going  north  and 
the  passenger  train  going  south  came 
out  of  the  tunnel.  I  was  three  or  four 
rods  from  it  when  I  saw  it  and  I  tried 
to  get  my  car  out  of  the  ruts  but  couldn’t 


WEEKLY  BENEFITS  OR  DEATH  INDEMNITIES 

Paid  to  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  Who  Had  Insurance 
Service  Offered  Through  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company 

Paid  subscribers  to  Mar.  1 ,  1930.  ..$166  653.17 
Paid  subscribers  during  March,  1930  4,966.43 

$171,619.60 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Hickey.  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. ...  $  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  ribs 

T  C.  Jones,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y... .  40.00 

Travel  accident — bruised  hip 

James  Fitzgerald,  Roscoe,  N.  Y . . .  35.71 

Auto  overturned — sprained  ankle 

Mrs.  Nellie  Fitzgerald,  Roscoe,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  overturned — contused  knee  and  hip 

Nick  Cherewaty,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. .  25.00 

Travel  accident — injured  wrist 

Mae  Leonard,  Springville,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Runaway  accident — sprained  hip  and  leg 
Frederick  Isch,  Rockville,  Conn.  21.43 

Auto  collision— lacerated  hand  and  wrist 

Herbert  Gracey,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  accident — general  bruises 

Elias  Ballard,  Gansewoort,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  skidded — bruised  side 

E.  H.  Hall,  Gassetts,  Vt. . . .  70.00 

Travel  accident — bruised  arm 

A.  E.  Young,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Sleigh  overturned — sprained  ankle 

Frank  Jacobik,  Norwichtown,  Conn.  . .  130.00 

Runaway  accident — fractured  ribs 

Elsie  D.  Montgomery,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. .  130.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  arm 

J.  W.  Dean,  Burdette,  N.  Y _ _  20.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  back 

Simon  Mohr,  Earlton,  N.  Y .  32.86 

Runaway  accident — wrenched  back 

Fred  Diekel,  Orwell,  Vt.  .  50.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  ankle 

Ernest  Cosens,  Norwich,  N.  Y . . 2.86 

Auto  skidded — bruises  and  cuts 

S.  J.  Seager,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . „ . .  130.00 

Travel  accident— fractured  skull 

Andrew  Klatz,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. . . .  40.00 

Travel  accident— fractured  ribs 

J-  W.  Taylor,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y . . .  21.43 

Travel  accident — strained  knee 

L  H.  Fiske,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. .  30.00 

Travel  accident — strained  knee 


H.  L.  Fisher,  E.  Concord,  Vt . .  70.00 

Auto  accident — contusions,  bruises 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ainsworth,  S.  Royalton,  Vt .  20.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  leg  and  hip 

Daniel  Bochniak,  Coopcrsburg,  Pa. .  130.00 

Travel  accident — bruised  body 

Geo.  Bellinger,  Schenectady,  N.  Y .  108.57 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  cuts 

Allie  Bellinger.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  .  90.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  nose,  sprained 
hand 

H.  A.  Smith,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident— -injured  scalp  and  knee 

A.  L.  James,  ES^t.,  Westfield,  N.  Y .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto— mortuary 

Elwin  Burdick,  Stephentown,  N.  Y .  15.72 

Sled  overturned — contused  back 

W.  E.  Wood,  Naples,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  hit  tree — amputation  two  fingers 
Joseph  Woodford,  Lawrenceville,  Pa.  30.00 

Travel  accident — contused  and  cut  leg 

George  Fox,  Quoque,  N.  Y.  . 42.86 

Auto  accident  -fractured  wrist 

Clyde  Alexander,  Franklin,  N.  Y .  15.00 

Struck  by  auto — cuts  on  hand 

Frank  O'Neil,  Cannon,  Del.  . 108.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  jaw 

H.  E.  Wright,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. .  130.00 

Barn  burned — general  burns 

D.  E.  Nobles,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  7.14 

Auto  accident — cut  scalp 

Gerald  Schubert,  Est.,  Meadville,  Pa.  .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Bert  Perry  Est.,  Macedon,  N.  Y. .  1000.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — mortuary 

Ernest  Quick,  Wallkill,  N.  Y . . .  14.28 

Auto  collision — scalp  wounds 

Emily  P.  Leport,  Sussex,  N.  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

B.  F.  Stooks,  Rome,  N.  Y . . 20.00 

Travel  accident — sprained  hand 

Winona  Bellinger,  Schenectady,  N.  Y . .  130.00 

Auto  collision— broken  knee,  bruises 


The  train  hit  me  head  on,  taking  the  left 
fenders,  running  board  and  twisted  the 
front  and  back  so  that  the  car  will  never 
be  able  to  be  used  again. 

“I  reported  this  to  the  chief  of  police 
and  the  railroad  but  have  heard  nothing 
from  them.” 

WE  asked  the  railroad  company  to 
make  an  investigation  in  behalf 
of  our  subscriber  and  within  a  short 
time  received  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  from  our  subscriber  which  ex¬ 
plains  itself:. 

“I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  railroad  was  here 
and  settled  for  $175.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  taking  an  interest  in  this 
case.” 


Fails  to  Get  Magazine 

I  ordered  a  magazine  from  an  agent 
who  claimed  to  be  working  for  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Circulating  Company  of  New  York 
City.  I  paid  him  $1:00  and  sent  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  $1.50  on  December  20,  which  paid 
for  the  magazine  in  full.  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  it  although  I  have  written  five  let¬ 
ters  to  them. 

WE  are  printing  the  above  letter  be¬ 
cause  so  many  subscribers  are 
writing  letters  of  a  similar  nature. 
There  are  a  number  of  circulation 
agencies  known  as  two-pay  agencies. 
Their  agents  go  about  taking  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  a  number  of  magazines,  col¬ 
lecting  a  certain  percent  of  the  price 
for  their  commission  and  then  the  sub¬ 
scriber  remits  the  balance  direct  to  the 
subscription  agency. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  about  this 
manner  of  getting  subscriptions,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  two-pay  agen¬ 
cies  seem  to  be  rather  lax  in  their 
method  of  doing  business  because  we 
get  a  large  number  of  complaints  that 
magazines  are  never  received.  For  this 
reason  alone  we  feel  that  all  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  get  better  satisfaction  by  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  agents  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  or  by  sending  in  the  subscription 
direct  to  the  publisher  of  the  magazine. 

Incidentally,  it  seems  that  some 
agents  are  again  working  the  college 
student  idea.  We  have  no  objection  to 
a  college  student  earning  his  way  by 
selling  magazines,  but  we  doubt  if 
many  who  are  trying  this  stunt  have 
even  seen  a  college  campus.  We  believe 
it  is  fair  to  advise  everyone  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  a  magazine  only  if  you  want 
it,  otherwise  do  not  let  your  sympathy 
get  the  better  of  your  judgment. 


Read  Before  You  Sign 

A  SUBSCRIBER  recently  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  if  we  could  secure  the  return 
of  $60.  paid  to  an  agent  of  the  Twin 
American  Coffee  Company  in  1927.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  seldom  able  to 
handle  a  claim  this  old  and  to  add  to 
our  difficulties  in  this  case  we  found 
that  our  subscriber  had  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  to  pay  for  ten  bags  of  coffee  and 
had  paid  the  $60.  which  we  understand 
represents  the  agent’s  commission.  Our 
subscriber  claimed  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  the  agent. 

However,  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is 
the  contract  which  tells  the  story  and 
so  far  as  we  can  determine  the  con¬ 
tract  is  entirely  legal.  The  company 
refused  to  ship  the  coffee  until  our 
subscriber  paid  the  balance  of  the 
money  which  he  refused  to  do  claiming 
that  they  had  agreed  to  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Again  we  repeat  that  it  always  pays 
to  read  contracts  before  you  sign  them. 


Fur  Farms  Often  Skin 
Games 

RECENT  jail  sentences  and  fines  for 
salesmen  and  operators  of  fur  farms 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  show 
the  need  for  careful  investigation  be¬ 
fore  buying  interests  in  foxes,  musk¬ 
rats  and  other  fur  bearing  animals  for 
investment  purposes. 

With  a  few  legitimate  exceptions,  fur 
farm  promoters  seem  to  be  far  more 
interested  in  selling  breeding  stock  to 
the  public  than  in  marketing  the  pelts 
in  which  the  profits  are  supposed  to  be. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  “heavy  risks  usually  ac¬ 
company  such  lures.”  Promotional  lit¬ 
erature  usually  carries  rosy  promises 
which  will  bear  close  investigation.— 
Better  Business  Bureau. 
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If 

you  need 
a  silo 
You  Need  a 

UNADILLA 


....the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 


Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  rats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

o ox  15,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


H 


IS  BEST 
INVESTMENT  .  .  . 


"IT  is  nearly  three  years  since  we 
■  started  using  the  Burrell  Milk¬ 
er.  A  t  that  time,  we  considered  the 
buying  of  this  milker  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  we  had  ever  made,  ex¬ 
cept  the  buying  of  our  farm.  And 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion.” 
—  E.  C.  Larry,  PleasantviUe,  N.  Y. 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


$10,000 

Protection  Against 

ACCIDENT 

and 

SICKNESS 

For  VT/lflM  No  ®ues  or 

Only  ^  I  V I*  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Name 


P.  O.  _ 
State  __ 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  Local  Territory 


WHEN  YOU  CHOOSE  SEED  CORN 


JUST  AS  you  need  an  active,  hard-work¬ 
ing  hired  man  in  order  to  get  things 
done  this  summer,  so  you  should 
have  a  quick  germinating,  vigorous 
growing,  heavy  producing  variety  of  ensilage 
corn.  Between  the  time  when  it  is  planted 
and  the  first  killing  frost  next  Fall,  your 
corn  must  produce  practically  all  the  suc¬ 
culence  and  nearly  one-third  the  total 
digestible  nutrients  which  will  be  fed  to 
your  herd  in  the  winter. 

G.L.F.  Genuine  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes  is  the  corn  which  makes  best  use  of 
the  growing  season,  except  at  the  highest 
altitudes  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  It  will 
produce  the  biggest  yields  of  digestible 
material,  which  will  be  at  the  highest  feed¬ 
ing  value.  It  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  this 
because  G.  L.  F.  Genuine  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes  seed  is  actually  only  one 
generation  away  from  the  true  source  of 
this  variety,  which  has  stood  up  best  in 
carefully  conducted  College  and  Farm 
Bureau  tests. 

Use  G.L.F.  Genuine  WestBranch Sweep- 
stakes  seed  if  you  want  no  loafers  in  your 

corn.  Cut  it  just  before  frost  when  it’s  at 

/ 

the  dough  stage,  and  your  silo  will  be  full 
of  nutritious  succulence. 

G.L.F. 


The  late  president  of  the  G.  L.  F.,  N.  F.  Webb,  Paul  Smith  of  the  dairymen’s  League,  and  Professors  F.  B. 
Morrison  and  E.  S.  Savage  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  discussing  with  Professor  J.  R- 
Livermore  of  the  Plant  Breeding  Department  and  E.S.  Harrison,  (in  active  charge  of  the  G.L.F. -Dairymen’s 
League  Protein  Experiment)  the  best  type  of  ensilage  corn  for  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  These  are  big  men, 
but  they  don’t  look  so  tall  in  comparison  with  G.  L.  F.  West  Branch  Sweepstakes. 
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COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.,  —  ITHACA:  NEW  YORK 


How  to  Get  Your  Dairy  Retested  —  P$t ge  3 


00  per  year 


Published  Weekly 

— .  . 
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Where  is  the  {arm  boy  who  has  not  owned  a  dog,  and  loved 
him?  And  where  is  the  boy  who  does  not  dislike,  with  equal 
fervor,  to  fill  the  seemingly  ever-empty  woodbox?  Though 
boys  adore  one  and  despise  the  other,  they  are  both  great 
things— dogs  and  woodpiles — in  developing  farm  youth  into 
sturdy,  self-reliant  citizens. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  always  appreciate  the  old 
woodpile  when  we  are  young,  but  there  are  many  of  us  who 
would  give  much — oh  very  much  indeed — for  the  privilege 
of  filling  again  the  old  woodbox,  and  of  giving  a  pat  or  two 
to  “Old  Shep”,  the  pal  of  our  boyhood  days,  who  never  failed 
to  sympathize  with  our  sorrows  and  to  rejoice  at  our 
triumphs. 


“ There  is  something  in  a  noble  boy ,  *  *  '* 
Which  brings  me  to  my  childhood  back 
As  if  I  trod  his  very  track 
And  felt  its  very  gladness.” 
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RELY 


on  McCormick  -  Deering  Equipment 

to  plant  your  corn  accurately 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Plants  corn  any  way  you  want  it  planted. 
Has  3-speed  seed  plate  drive  —  2,  3,  or  4 
kernels  to  a  hill  when  check-rowing.  Nine 
seed  spacing  combinations  possible.  Ideal 
for  bunch-drop  drilling. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  Farmall  4- 
rovo  corn  planters  are  made  in  two 
styles  —  side  connected  and  for  draw¬ 
bar  operation.  With  either  outfit  you 
can  plant  from  25  to  60  acres  in  eight 
hours. 

*  *  * 

THE  LINE  also  includes  the  famous 
**. 100  Series”  corn  planters  (check-row, 
drill,  and  hill-drop  drill  with  flat,  edge, 
or  full-hill-drop  plates),  the  No.  8 
Wire  -Drive  Planter,  pea  and  bean 
hoppers,  fertilizing  attachments,  and 
other  accessories  to  meet  every  special 
requirement, 

WHEN  you  buy  a  com 
planter  in  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  line,  you  can 
count  on  it  to  give  you  accu¬ 
racy,  economy,  long  service,  and 
uninterrupted  satisfaction. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
or  one  of  our  branches  will  show 
you  the  accurate,  fast-working 
Farmall  Corn  Planters  that  get 
the  seed  in  the  ground  with  the 
greatest  saving  of  time  and  labor. 


Or  if  you  prefer  horse  equip¬ 
ment,  be  sure  to  investigate  the 
tried-and-true  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  ‘TOO  Series”— a  line  of  very 
accurate  planters  and  drills  that 
meet  every  requirement.  Perhaps 
the  No.  8  Wire  Drive  is  more 
what  you  are  looking  for.  Write 
for  a  folder. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Aye.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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School  Meeting  Questions 

How  to  Conduct  Proceedings  Legally 


IN  recent  issues 'of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  we  have  answered  a  large 
number  of  questions  on  school  subjects, 
chiefly  emphasizing  the  qualifications 
of  voters  at  school  meetings.  Now  the 
annual  meeting  in  one-room  districts 
is  only  a  week  or  so  away,  so  we  want 
to  tell  you  how  to  conduct  an  annual 
school  meeting  legally  and  in  regular 
form.  The  following  questions  and  ans¬ 
wers  will  give  you  this  information 
quickly.  These  answers  do  not  refer  to 
special  school  meetings,  which  must  be 
conducted  differently,  nor  do  they  refer 
to  school  meetings  held  in  union  free 
school  districts. 

Who  posts  notice  of  the  annual 
school  meeting  in  common-school  dis¬ 
tricts  ? 

The  district  clerk  must  give  at  least 
five  days’  notice  of  an  annual  meeting, 
by  posting  notices  thereof  in  at  least 
five  public  places.  However,  failure  to 
give  such  notice  does  not  make  illegal 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  as  the 
law  fixes  a  date,  and  all  persons  enti¬ 
tled  to  vote  at  such  meeting  should 
know  when  they  are  to  be  held  without 
receiving  notices. 

*  *  * 

Does  the  law  fix  the  date  for  the  an¬ 
nual  school  meeting? 

Yes.  It  must  be  t  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  of  each  year  in  one- 
room  districts. 

*  *  * 

Does  the  law  fix  the  hour  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  meeting  to  order? 

Yes;  unless  a  previous  annual  meet¬ 
ing  has  fixed  some  other  hour,  the 
meeting  should  be  held  at  7:30  o’clock, 
P.  M. 

*  *  * 

Where  is  the  meeting  held  ? 

In  the  schoolhouse  of  the  district, 
unless  otherwise  voted. 

*  *  * 

Supposing  a  district  fails  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting;  what  then? 

If  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  has 
passed  and  such  meeting  has  not  been 
held  in  a  certain  district,  the  trustee 
or  clerk  of  such  district  should  call  a 
special  meeting  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  annual  meeting.  If  these 
officers  fail  to  call  such  meeting  with¬ 
in  ten  days,  the  district  superintendent 
must  give  notice  that  a  special  meeting 
should  be  held. 


ful  performance  of  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices. 

5.  To  vote  a  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  district  to  purchase, 
lease,  or  improve  the  schoolhouse  site 
or  to  enlarge  the  site  already  owned 
by  the  district.  Also  to  vote  a  tax  to 
hire  or  purchase  rooms  or  buildings 
for  school  purposes  and  to  keep  them 
in  repair.  To  vote  a  tax  to  build  school- 
houses  and  to  supply  them  with  neces¬ 
sary  furniture,  fuel,  etc. 

6.  To  vote  a  tax  not  to  exceed  $25 
in  any  one  year  for  the  purchase  of 
school  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  globes, 
blackboards,  and  may  also,  when 
necessary  vote  to  supply  text-books 
for  the  poor  scholars  of  the  district. 

7.  To  vote  a  tax  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  increase  of  a  school  library, 
or  to  purchase  a  bookcase. 

8.  To  vote  a  tax  to  pay  teachers’ 
wages  as  they  may  become  due,  and 
to  pay  any  judgment  obtained  from  a 
competent  court  by  a  teacher  for 
teacher’s  salaries. 

It  should  be  said  in  connection  with 
the  taxes  voted  at  the  annual  meeting 
that  the  new  law  put  on  the  statute 
book  last  year  in  New  York  State 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  raise  so  much 
local  money  in  the  school  districts  as 
has  been  necessary  in  past  years.  The 
local  district  is  supposed  to  raise  a 
four-mill  tax  on  its  true  valuation,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  pays  all  the 
rest  of  the  school  expenses  up  to  and 
including  $1400.  Ask  your  district 
superintendent  about  what  the  true 
valuation  in  your  district  is. 

9.  The  voters  of  a  district  not  main¬ 
taining  an  academic  department  may, 
at  the  annual  meeting,  designate  the 
academic  school  or  schools,  that  is,  the 
high  schools,  where  instructions  shall 
be  given  to  the  academic  pupils  of  the 
district  at  the  district’s  expense. 

*  *  * 

How  must  the  voting  be  done  at  an¬ 
nual  meetings? 

All  questions  involving  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  money  or  the  levying  of  a  tax 
upon  a  district  must  be  by  ballot,  or 
by  a  vote  of  the  “ayes”  and  “noes", 
which  must  be  properly  recorded. 

Every  reader  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  agree  that  the  education  of 
the  children  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  problems,  and  that  therefore  every 
citizen  has  a  solemn  duty  to  attend  the 
annual  school  meetings  and  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings. 


No  crows  in  your 

corn  ail  summer 


— if  you  coat  the  seed  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  No  waiting 
for  seed  to  dry.  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  not  clog  planter. 
Non  -  poisonous  but  positively 
keeps  out  crows,  gophers,  moles 
and  other  corn  field  pests.  Saves 
time  and  money  in  replanting. 


Guaranteed. 

Large  can  $1.50, 
enough  for  2  bu.  seed  corn  (8  to  10 
acres).  Small  can  $1.00.  If  your 
seed,  hardware,  or  drug  store  can’t 
supply  you,  order  today  from  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Company, 
Box  500-M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 

“Your  repellent  is  the  only  thing  I  have  used  with 
complete  success.”  S.  Shepherd,  West  Townsend, 
Mass.  “Crows  were  in  my  field  every  day  but  pulled  no 
com,”  writes  J.  A.  McDonald,  Clarion,  Pa. 


Strawberry 

Plants 


20  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants  true  to  name. 
Catalog  free. 

H.  tL  BENN1NG,  Ciyde.N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 


lege  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 

sonable  prices,  N, A. BAKER  &  SONSfFAIRPORT,N.Y. 


What  are  the  most  important  duties 
and  powers  of  annual  school  meetings 
in  one-room  districts? 

1.  To  select  a  presiding  officer  to  be 
known  as.  Chairman,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  district  clerk,  to  select  a  clerk 
pro  tempore. 

2.  To  elect  district  officers  for  the 
ensuing  school  year. 

3.  To  determine  by  majority  vote  by 
“ayes”  and  “noes”  whether  a  district 
officer  shall  be  chosen  to  be  known  as 
Treasurer. 

4.  To  name  the  amount  of  the  bond 
which  the  collector  and  the  treasurer 
must  give  to  the  district  for  the  faith- 


When  taxes  are  light,  inequalities  do 
not  matter  so  much;  but  when  they 
are  heavy,  every  inequality  adds  weight 
to  the  burden.  Several  methods  which 
should  make  for  greater  equality  and 
an  easier  burden  are  given  in  Cornell 
bulletin  E  152,  An  Outline  of  the  New 
York  State  System  of  Taxation.  Ask 
the  publications  department,  Roberts 
Hall,  Cornell  University  for  your  copy. 


Taxes  are  of  two  kinds,  direct  and 
indirect.  One  of  the  indirect  taxes 
which  the  farmer  can  reduce  is  that 
collected  as  tribute  by  insects.  This  tax 
is  estimated  to  exceed  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  yearly. 


Paintek 


(coming^ to):  Whu-wliere  am  I*  For  Gosh  sake  open  a  window!  Lite- 
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How  to  Get  Your  Dairy  Retested 


New  York  Now  Pays  for  Work  on  Accredited  Herds 

By  DR.  E.  T.  FAULDER 


THE  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  in  New 
York  State  under  the  accredited  herd  plan 
was  started  during  May,  1918.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  effected  a  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Accredited  Herd  Agreement,  which  is 
in  use  in  forty-eight  states,  the  owners 
of  accredited  herds  were  required  tc 
employ  accredited  veterinarians  to  re 
test  the  herds  at  their  expense.  An 
accredited  herd  is  a  herd  that  has 
passed  three  successful  tests  six 
months  apart,  or  two  successful  tests 
one  year  apart,  and  kept  on  premises 
maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition.  In 
New  York  State,  Accredited  Herd 
Certificates  are  issued  on  such  herds 
when  made  up  of  two  or  more  animals. 

Each  successful  annual  test  thereafter 
entitles  the  owner  to  a  re-accrediting 
seal,  which  may  be  attached  to  the 
original  Accredited  Herd  Certificate. 

Seven  Hundred  Fifty  Thousand  Cows 
in  Eleven  Years 

On  March  1,  1919,  there  was  one  accredited 
herd  in  the  state  of  New  York,  made  up  of 
nineteen  cattle.  On  March  1,  1930,  there  were 
77,110  herds,  made  up  of  751,020  cattle,  recorded 
as  “accredited.”  During  the  calendar  year  1929, 
29,436  herds,  comprising  345,728  cattle,  were  re¬ 
tested  at  owners’  expense.  The  average  cost  to 
the  owners  varied  from  75c  to  $1.00  per  head, 
although  in  some  cases  the  cost  ran  higher.  Under 


Director,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 

the  plan  where  the  owner  was  required  to  pay 
for  the  veterinarian’s  services,  large  numbers  of 


family  cows  were  not  retested,  as  well  as  small 
and  average  sized  herds. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1929  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Leigh  G.  Kirkland 
making  provision  for  the  retesting  of  accredited 
herds  at  state  expense,  which  became  a  law 
March  23,  1929.  The  legislature  now  in  session 
has  provided  funds  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  the  Kirkland  act.  This 
act  became  a  law  March  18,  1930. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
by  New  York  State  and  by  the  Federal  Depait- 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  form  of  cattle  indem¬ 


nities.  The  retesting  of  accredited  herds  at  state 
expense  will,  in  a  large  measure,  protect  these 
investments  and  at  the  same  time  give  relief  to 
many  dairymen  and  farmers  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  stand  the  expense  of  having  their 
accredited  herds  retested  at  their  own  expense. 

How  the  Retesting  Will  Be  Done 

In  accordance  with  rules  made  by 
Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  retesting 
of  accredited  herds  at  state  expense 
is  to  be  done  by  accredited  veterin¬ 
arians  under  the  zone  plan.  In  New 
York  State  there  are  1,078  veterin¬ 
arians  licensed  to  practice  veterinary 
medicine,  and  of  this  number  465  are 
listed  as  “accredited.”  All  organized 
counties  have  been  divided  into  zones, 
each  zone  being  made  up  of  one  or 
more  townships,  and  there  has  been 
issued  to  a  resident  accredited  veter¬ 
inarian  a  blanket  authorization  to  re¬ 
test  all  accredited  herds  within  the 
zone.  Up  to  the  present  time  blanket  authori¬ 
zations  have  been  issued  to  221  accredited  vet¬ 
erinarians.  The  total  number  of  accredited  veter¬ 
inarians  who  will  participate  in  the  retesting  of 
accredited  herds  during  the  calendar  year  1930 
will  be  approximately  400. 

How  Veterinarians  Will  Be  Paid 

After  much  thought  and  deliberation,  a  plan 
was  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
for  compensating  the  accredited  veterinarians. 

( Continued  on  Page  11) 


New  York’s  Policy  Most  Liberal 

AS  we  have  announced  several  times,  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
has  passed  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  to  pay  for  retesting  ac¬ 
credited  herds  for  TB.  A  bill  was  passed  last  year  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  was  not  accompanied  by  an  appropriation  and  therefore  was  of  no 
help.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  with  its  usual 
efficiency,  is  already  busy  with  the  retesting  work  and  made  its  first 
retest  on  State  funds  before  the  law  was  many  hours  old.  Dr.  E.  T. 
Faulder,  the  author  of  this  article,  shows  how  the  work  will  proceed 
under  the  new  arrangement  whereby  the  State  pays  for  the  retest. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  make  this  announcement  because 
American  Agriculturist  actively  supported  the  passage  of  this  law.  To¬ 
gether  with  other  agencies  and  individuals,  American  Agriculturist  has 
worked  for  many  years  for  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  in 
the  payment  of  indemnities  and  other  costs  in  connection  with  the 
TB  work.  As  a  result,  we  doubt  if  there  is  a  state  in  the  Union  that  is 
as  liberal  as  New  York. 


Getting  the  F armer  Out  of  the  Mud 

/ 


How  Montgomery  County  is  Building  Good  Graveled  Roads  Economically 


Editor’s  Note — Every  one  of  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  live  on  dirt  roads  will  he  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  which  follows.  As 
our  readers  know,  we  have  hammered  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  pidling  the  farmers  out  of  the  mud  in 
American  Agriculturist  for  years,  and  at  last 
there  is  some  light  ahead. 

The  Legislature  has  just  passed  a  hill  which 
will  more  than  double  in  most  cases  the  aid  from 
the  State  to  the  towns  for  the  improvement  of 
the  dirt  roads.  This  hill  was  supported  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  the  farm  organizations 
and  Governor  Roosevelt’4  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission.  It  has  passed  the  Legislature  and 
will  soon  be  signed  by  the  Governor j 
It  is  in  line  with  the  other  fine  legis¬ 
lation  of  practical  farm  relief  that  thq 
State  has  been  putting  on  its  statute 
books  during  the  last  two  years.  We, 
say  without  hesitation  that  New  York 
State  leads  the  nation  with  what  it  is! 
doing  to  help  its  agriculture. 

THE  tremendous  interest  that 
has  developed  in  getting  the 
“farmer  out  of  the  mud”,  the 
many  broadsides  that  have 
been  fired  at  the  legislators  to 
provide  funds  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  constant  agitation  by  public 
spirited  organizations  ought  to  provide 
some  progress  toward  this  much  need¬ 
ed  improvement. 

In  all  the  articles  published  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter  no  definite  plan  of 
action  or  construction  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  Therefore  it  will  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  through  the  medium  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  if  we  can 


By  L.  JAMES  SHAVER 

Supervisor,  Town  of  Canajoharie 

lay  before  those  interested  an  outline  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  getting  our  farmer  friends  out  of 
the  mud  here  in  the  Town  of  Canajoharie, 
County  of  Montgomery,  where  the  mud  during 
the  Spring  and  Fall  is  just  as  deep  and  sticky 
as  in  any  other  section  of  the  State. 

However,  we  have  transformed  twenty-five 
miles  of  dirt  roads  that  were  impassable  during 
the  Spring  of  the  year  and  very  unsafe  after 
a  heavy  rain  into  highways  that  are  free  of  mud 
and  safe  for  auto  traffic  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway 

Just  a  plain,  everyday  mud  road.  Thousands  of  miles  of  road,  like  this 
or  worse,  practically  isolate  thousands  of  farms  from  the  outside  world 
every  spring  and  falL 


We  have  done  this  by  a  method  we  are  pleased 
to  call  our  “Graveled  Highway  Construction.” 
We  built  eleven  miles  during  1928  that  came 
through  the  Spring  of  1929  without  a  single 
frost  heave  or  break  of  any  kind,  and  at  this 
writing  the  same  satisfactory  condition  is  re¬ 
peated  this  Spring  of  1930  over  the  twenty-five 
miles  constructed. 

We  built  this  graveled  highway  at  a  cost  of 
$2000  per  mile,  which  included  the  cost  of  gravel 
and  rental  of  machinery.  To  many  it  may  seem 
impossible  to  build  a  satisfactory  rural  highway 
that  will  hold  up  for  that  amount  of  money  per 
mile.  To  those  we  can  only  say,  the  roads  are 
here,  anyone  is  welcome  to  come  and 
ride  over  them,  talk  with  the  people 
who  are  using  them,  and  as  to  the 
cost,  this  will  be  found  on  our  town 
records  as  the  entire  expenditure  un¬ 
der  our  system  is  put  through  the 
hands  of  the  town  supervisor. 

Of  course  this  type  of  construction 
we  recommend  only  for  farm-to-mar- 
ket  roads  and  not  the  main  travelled 
highways,  although  if  any  of  these 
highways  should  develop  enough 
traffic  to  warrant  a  more  expensive 
type  of  construction,  the  money  al¬ 
ready  spent  for  this  type  of  road  has 
provided  a  suitable  sub-base  for 
water-bound  macadam,  asphalt  or  any 
other  type  that  might  be  desired. 

When  we  started  this  program  in 
1928  it  was  more  or  less  of  an  experi¬ 
ment.  However,  the  results  were  so 
satisfactory,  so  outstanding  as  a  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem  of  getting  the 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Greetings! 

THE  hurrying  round  of  another  season  on  the 
farm  has  begun  in  earnest  all  through  the 
East.  How  good  it  seems  to  the  farmer  to  get 
into  the  fields  again.  All  he  asks  now  is  a  fair 
break  with  the  weather,  giving  him  a  chance  to 
get  the  crops  in  on  time. 

*  *  * 

Few  persons  realize  the  great  size  of  the  farm 
business  when  taken  in  total.  For  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  New  Jersey  farmers  this  spring 
will  spend  over  $32,000,000  for  four  items— 
feeds,  fertilizers,  seed  potatoes  and  milch  cows. 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  things  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  stood  for  when  the  gasoline  tax  was 
passed  was  for  a  refund  on  gasoline  not  used  on 
highways,  that  is,  for  purposes  such  as  the  farm 
tractor,  stationary  gas  engines,  etc.  This  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  was  passed  and  now  note  the 
results:  Between  the  dates  of  May  1,  i929  an<^ 
February  15,  1930,  less  than  a  year,  New  York 
State  farmers  filed  12,864  claims  for  gas  tax 
refunds  and  received  refunds  from  the  State 
totalling  $97,190.66. 

This  should  serve  to  remind  you  that  if  you 
are  using  gasoline  for  farm  purposes  and  not  on 
the  highways,  the  State  will  refund  the  tax  that 
you  pay  on  it,  provided  you  make  claim  on  proper 
forms  furnished  by  the  State. 


Do  You  Know  a  Master  Farmer? 

AS  we  have  announced  in  recent  issues,  we. 
are  now  ready  to  receive  nominations  for  the 
1930  Class  of  Master  Farmers. 

Any  friend  or  neighbor  may  nominate  a  farm¬ 
er  to  have  consideration  for  this  great  honor.  We 
only  want  to  point  out  that  before  making  such 
nominations,  you  think  the  matter  over  very 
carefully,  to  make  as  sure  as  possible  that  the 
man  you  nominate  has  some  chance  of  meeting 
the  very  strict  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
Board  of  Judges  as  measurements  for  the  Master 

Farmer.  _  - 

To  review  those  requirements  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  briefly:  Remember,  first,  that  a  man  must 
be  one  of  the  best  farmers  from  a  dollars’  and 
cents’  standpoint  that  you  have  ever  known.  If 
he  and  his  wife  started  without  any  money  when 
they  began  farming,  so  much  the  better.  He  does 
not  haVe  to  be  the  richest  farmer  by  any  means, 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  his  farm  practices  must 
stand  up  with  the  best. 

We  have  known,  and  so  have  you,  a  lot  of 
very  fine  farmers  from  a  strictly  farming  stand¬ 


point  who  could  not  meet  all  of  the  other  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  Master  Farmer.  A  Master  Farmer 
must  be  a  good  father  and  husband  and  a  real 
homemaker.  What  has  he  done,  to  your  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  make  fiis  house  a  home,  a  place  where 
his  children  are  glad  to  stay  and  are  sad  to  leave? 
What  have  he  and  his  wife  done  to  educate  their 
children  and  prepare  them  properly  to  meet  the 
battle  of  life?  Are  any  of  his  children  interested 
in  the  occupation  of  agriculture?  In  other  words, 
have  the  father  and  mother  thought  enough  of 
their  own  trade  to  instill  respect  for  it  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  children? 

All  right,  you  say,  your  nominee  is  a  first 
class  farmer,  and  he  is  a  real  homemaker;  but 
there  is  still  another  test.  Has  he  found  time, 
with  all  of  the  interests  of  his  farm  and  of  his 
home,  to  be  a  real  citizen  also,  and  to  give  at 
least  some  of  his  time  to  the  enterprises  of  his 
community,  and  state?  Has  he  voted  regularly? 
Does  he  go  to  school  meetings  and  take  part  in 
school  affairs?  Has  he  shown  any  initiative  in- 
attending  and  belonging  to  organizations?  How 
much  of  a  leader  is  he? 

These  are  some  of  the  things  to  think  about 
when  you  name  your  Master  Farmer  nominee. 
Remember  that  your  name  is  kept  confidential  and 
no  one  will  ever  know  that  you  made  a  nomi¬ 
nation,  unless  you  tell  of  it  yourself.  Think  the 
matter  over  carefully  and  if  you  have  a  man 
that  you  are  quite  sure  meets  the  qualifications 
for  Master  Farmer,  send  us  his  name  immediate¬ 
ly,  together  with  all  of  the  information  that  you 
can  think  of  that  aided  you  in  making  your 
decision. 


Can  Production  Be  Controlled? 


ONE  of  our  readers  writes  us  that  our  sug¬ 
gestion  in  recent  editorials  to  cut  down  pro¬ 
duction  this  year  is  all  nonsense.  He  points 
out  that  the  total  number  of  acres  on  any  farm 
can  neither  be  enlarged  nor  reduced  but  that  the 
land  is  there  and  must  grow  something,  and  that 
it  is  better  to  grow  crops  than  weeds. 

The  answer  is  that  farmers  can  increase  pro¬ 
duction  almost  at  will.  All  they  need  is  price 
encouragement  or  the  patriotic  urge.  If  they  can 
increase  production,  why  can  they  not  reduce  it 
if  the  necessity  is  great  enough?  During  the 
World  War,  the  American  farmers  sent  their 
sons  to  the  war  and  many  of  their  hired  help, 
and  with  less  help  than  they  had  ever  had  before 
they  grew  enough  to  feed  our  own  American 
people  and  millions  across  the  water.  We  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  over-production  sur¬ 
plus  caused  by  the  patriotic  urge  on  farmers 
during  this  war. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  a  farmer  cannot  cut  the  total 
number  of  acres  of  his  farm,  but  he  can  change 
the  acres  of  each  crop  so  as  to  adjust  production, 
to  the  market,  and  good  farmers  are  doing  this 
all  of  the  time.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  intentions  to  plant 
show  that  farmers  expect  to  plant  just  as  many 
or  more  acres  of  cash  crops  this  year  as  the}" 
did  last.  This  is  poor  business,  because,  with  the 
hard  times  prevailing  in  the  cities,  markets  are 
going  to  lag,  causing  a  surplus.  The  time  to  con¬ 
trol  the  situation  is  at  planting  and  not  at  harvest 
time. 

If  a  farmer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  growing 
five  acres  of  potatoes,  or  wheat  or  buckwheat, 
why  is  it  not  possible  for  him  to  grow  four  acres 
when  his  own  financial  interests  are  involved? 
Or,  if  he  feels  that  he  has  got  to  work  from 
daylight  to  dark,  let  him  put  the  extra  acre,  that 
he  would  plant  1o  some  overdone  cash  crop,  to 
alfalfa. 

When  it  comes  to  dairying,  what  is  to  prevent 
him  from  disposing  of  one  or  two  of  his  poor 
cows,  not  to  his  neighbor  but  to  his  butcher? 
Just  one  cow  out  of  every  dairy  would  control 
the  surplus  and  send  milk  prices  up  to  where 
they  belong  again. 

The  answer  is  that  limiting  production  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  it  is  possible. 

One  trouble  with  American  agriculture  is  that 


the  farmer  works  too  hard.  He  would  be  infinite¬ 
ly  better  off  if  he  were  on  an  eight-hour  basis 
and  if  he  took  a  two- weeks’  vacation  regularly 
each  year.  Sometime  he  is  going  to  get  his  busi¬ 
ness  where  he  does  not  work  such  long  hours. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  do  much  good  for  one 
farmer  or  six  farmers  as  individuals  to  reduce 
their  acreage.  It  is  also  true  that  the  agricultural 
plant  cannot  be  shut  down  like  a  factory,  but 
slowly  and  surely  the  farmer  is  learning  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  and  when  he  gets  it  well 
learned  one  of  the  ways  he  is  going  to  use  his 
organization  is  to  control  the  amount  of  his  pro¬ 
ducts  more  nearly  to  market  demands. 


Why  Not  Have  a  Dairy  Record  Club? 


UNDER  the  leadership'  of  the  Farm  Bureaus 
and  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  York  State  is  making  remarkable 
progress  in  cow  testing.  A  goal  has  been  set  to 
have  40,000  cows  on  test  by  February  1,  1931. 
This  large  number,  plus  the  cows  that  are  being 
tested  by  individual  dairymen  who  are  not  in 
the  cow  testing  associations,  means  real  progress 
towards  efficient  dairying. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  cow  testing 
work  going  on  in  the  State.  First,  there  is  the 
regular  Dairy  Improvement  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  or  six  mem¬ 
bers  who  join  together  in  a  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise  and  hire  a  cow  tester  who  spends  one  day 
a  month  with  each  member  of  the  association. 
In  these  associations,  much  more  is  done  than 
to  test  the  cows  for  butterfat.  Careful  records 
are  kept  of  milk  production,  of  butterfat,  and  of 
feeding;  in  fact,  the  whole  production  side  of 
dairying  is  studied,  and  careful  records  made  for 
constant  reference.  Associations  have  recently 
been  started  in  Delaware,  Wayne,  Cortland,  Alle¬ 
gany,  Schuyler,  Steuben  and  Herkimer  Counties. 
Delaware  County  now  leads  the  State  with  four 
Dairy  Improvement  Associations. 

The  other  type  of  cow  testing  is  sometimes 
called  “mail  order  testing.”  The  herd  is  not  visit¬ 
ed  every  month,  but  instead  the  dairyman  takes 
the  milk  samples  and  sends  them  to  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  office,  where  the  tests  are  made 
and  recorded.  These  Dairy  Record  Clubs,  as 
they  are  called,  are  somewhat  cheaper  to  the 
dairyman  than  the  Dairy  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  they  are  doing  very  good  work. 
Orange  County  now  has  the  largest  club,  with 
96  dairies  and  1982  cows  on  test. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  this  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  dairymen  in  cow  testing 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  coming  at  the  time  when 
there  is  an  over-production  of  milk,  when  milk 
prices  are  down,  and  when,  above  all  times,  dairy¬ 
men  ought  to  begin  to  think  about  weeding  out 
their  poor  cows. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

EVERY  occupation  as  well  as  every  national¬ 
ity  has  its  own  jokes  peculiar  to  itself.  There 
are  sea  jokes,  and  army  jokes,  and  during 
the  last  quarter  century  there  has  been  no  end 
of  automobile  jokes.  Probably  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  we  can  look  forward  to  all 
kinds  of  “cracks”  about  flying. 

You  have  heard  the  old  sea  yarn  about  the 
Irishman  who  said  when  he  was  terribly  sea¬ 
sick  that  if  we  ever  lived  to  get  back  to  “terra 
cotta”  again,  he  would  never  leave  it!  Well,  he 
could  sympathize  with  Mr.  Murphy  who  was 
taking  his  first  flight  in  an  aeroplane. 

The  pilot  was  taking  Mr.  Murphy  over  San 
Francisco,  and  when  they  were  about  3,000  fee- 
up  the  plane  suddenly  went  into  a  nose  dive. 

“Pla,  ha,”  laughed  the  pilot  as  he  righted  the 
plane.  “I’ll  bet  50  per  cent  of  the  people  down 
there  thought  we  were  f?  fling.” 

“Sure,”  said  Mr.  Murphy,  “and  I  know  darned 
well  50  per  cent  of  the  people  up  here  though'- 
so,  too!” 
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Limber  Up  for  Barnyard  Golf  Contest 


Information  and  Rules  for  1930  Games  and  Final  Contest 


GOOD  times,  bad  times,  long 
dresses,  short  dresses,  and.  other 
important  or  unimportant 
changes  come  and  go,  but  the 
good  old-fashioned  game  of  barnyard 
golf  goes  on  getting  bigger  and  better 
every  year.  Six  years  ago  this  spring 
we  made  the  first  announcement  of  a 
statewide  horseshoe  pitching  tourna¬ 
ment,  with  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  county  Farm  Bur¬ 
eaus  and  the  State  Fair  management. 

This  first  tournament  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  Farm  men  and  boy§ 
began  to  practice  up  after  chores  all 
over  the  State,  county  contests  were 
held,  and  the  farmers  went  up  to  the 
State  Fair  for  the  final  tournament. 
The  interest  was  so  great  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  this  old  game  brought  so  much 
wholesome  recreation  back  into  the 
country  districts  that  the  contests  have 
been  continued  ever  since.  Last  year 
the  interest  was  the  greatest  ever. 
More  than  thirty  counties  sent  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  State  Fair  tournament 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  no  one  wants 
to  enter  that  final  tournament  unless 
he  knows  something  about  pitching 
horseshoes! 

Fifty  Per  Cent  Ringers 

The  average  percentage  of  ringers 
pitched  in  1924  was  .077;  in  1929,  last 
year,  it  was  .333.  In  other  words,  the 
average  for  the  whole  two  days’  games 
was  one  ringer  to  three  shoes  pitched, 
and  some  of  the  men  threw  a  ringer 
pretty  nearly  every  other  time  during 
some  of  the  games. 

This  should  not  be  discouraging  to 
the  amateur,  however,  for  none  of  these 
fine  players  could  play  any  better  than 
you  can  when  they  started  to  practice. 
That  is  the  whole  secret — practice.  One 
of  the  surprising  things  about  the 
tournaments  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  winners  are  young  boys  in  their 
teens. 

During  the  six  years  that  these  con¬ 
tests  have,  been  conducted,  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  complaint,  nor  has 
there  been  any  friction  of  any  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
taken  part  and  those  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  games  have  seemingly  had  a 
splendid  time.  This  testifies  to  the  good 
sportsmanship  of  all  those  who  take 
this  game  of  horseshoes  as  a  hobby. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
friction,  and  the  general  success  of  the 
games  at  the  State  Fair  tournament 
at  Syracuse  is  the  efficient  and  fair 
management  of  the  tournament  under 
the  direction  of  D.  D.  Cottrell  and 
George  Snyder.  These  men  will  again 
direct  the  games  this  year.  Under  them 
every  player  has  an  equal 
chance. 

How  to  Get  Started 

Now  it  is  our  privilege 
to  announce  the  contest 
for ^  1930.  The  contest  be¬ 
gins  each  year  right  back 
on  your  own  farm  and  in 
your  own  neighborhood. 

Most  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureaus  hold  a  county 
contest,  either  at  their  an¬ 
nual  picnic^  or  at  the 
county  fairs.  The  winner 
at  this  county  contest 
then  goes  to  the  State 
Fair,  and  the  State  pays 
their  railroad  fare  going 
and  coming.  In  addition, 
the  winners  will  receive 
substantial  cash  prizes, 
and  the  champion  gets  a 
beautiful  medal. 

The  first  step  is  to  be¬ 
gin  to  practice  at  home. 

Then  as  your  interest  con¬ 
tinues,  telephone  or  write 
your  County  Agricultural 
Agent  and  tell  him  that 
you  want  to  take  part  in 
the  county  elimination 
contest.  He  will  tell  you 
about  it.  No  candidates 


are  accepted  by  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  at  the  Syracuse  tournament  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  County  Agent. 

There  follow  the  special  rules  for  |  the 
contest  and  the  official  rules  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitching  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  official  rules  will  hold  unless 
otherwise  stated  in  the  special  rules. 
We  suggest  that  you  save  these  rules 
very  carefully,  and  watch  the  columns 
of  future  issues  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  your  Farm  Bureau  News  for 
more  instructions  and  suggestions  for 
the  coming  tournament.  If  you  do  not 
find  the  information  you  want,  write 
to  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  ' 

Special  Rules  for  the  Contest 

1.  Tournament  to  be  singles  only. 

2.  Each  county  entering  the  State 
Fair  tournament  must  send  one  man. 

3.  An  entrance  fee  of  two  dollars 
will  be  required  of  all  contestants,  but 
this  will  be  returned  to  the  player  un¬ 
less  he  fails  to  finish.  It  is  fair  to  every¬ 
one  that  those  who  start  shall  stay 
with  the  tournament  until  it  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Every  contestant  is  expected  to 
stay  through  to  the  end  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  on  the  second  day,  and  to  stay 
at  the  games  all  of  the  time,  even  when 
not  playing,  unless  excused  by  the 
management.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  two  dol¬ 
lars.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  that 
the  contestants  are  needed  to  help 
keep  the  records. 

4.  Counties  must  do  their  own  elimi¬ 
nating  and  may  decide  their  own  rules 
for  such  eliminating.  In  order  to  avoid 
misunderstandings,  no  candidate  will 
be  accepted  from  any  county  without 
the  approval  or  certification  of  the 
County  Agent  of  that  county. 

5.  All  county  Farm  Bureaus  must 
certify  to  American  Agriculturist  the 
names  of  those  candidates  who  will  en¬ 
ter.  We  should  have  an  early  report  of 
the  counties  that  will  compete  and  then 
a  report  of  the  actual  candidate  as 
soon  as  his  name  is  obtained  by  the 
county. 

6.  Contestants  must  report  at  the 
American  Agriculturist  headquarters 
at  least  one  hour  before  the  contest 
starts  so  that  the  schedule  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  New  York  State  Fair  will 
be  held  September  1  to  6,  and  the 
horseshoe  pitching  tournament  will 
start  on  Tuesday,  September  2,  at 
eleven  A.  M. 

7.  This  contest  is  for  amateurs  only. 
An  amateur  for  these  tournaments  is 
defined  as  one  who  has  not  won  any 
prize  money  in  any  national  or  state 
tournament,  and  no  entry  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  winner  of  the  first 


prize  money  at  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  state  tournaments. 

8.  The  games  will  consist  of  twenty- 
five  points,  but  the  tournament  com¬ 
mittee  reserves  the  privilege  of  using 
some  kind  of  an  elimination  contest  if 
it  becomes  necessary  on  account  of  a 
too  large  number  of  entries. 

9.  The  method  of  giving  prizes  has 
been  arranged  so  every  contestant  will 
have  a  chance  at  the  prize  money. 
Seven  cash  prizes  will  be  given  by  the 
State  Fair  management  to  the  winners 
as  follows:  first,  $50;  second,  $40;  third, 
$30;  fourth,  $20;  fifth,  $10;  sixth,  $5; 
and  seventh,  $5.  In  addition,  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  first  prize  will  also  be  given 
a  beautiful  and  appropriate  medal  by 
the  American  Agriculturist. 

Official  Rules  of  the  National 
Horseshoe  Pitchers’  Association 

The  following  are  the  official  rules  of 
the  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

Grounds  and  Courts — Rule  1. — The 

grounds  shall  be  as  level  as  possible. 
Pitcher’s  box  shall  be  filled  with  Pot¬ 
ters’  clay  or  any  substitute  of  a  like 
nature;  the  clay  must  be  kept  moist 
and  worked  to  a  putty-like  condition 
and  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  six  in¬ 
ches  and  at  least  18  inches  around  the 
stake. 

Pitcher’s  Box — Rule  2. — The  pitch¬ 
er’s  box  shall  extend  three  (3)  feet  on 
either  side  to  the  rear  and  front  of  the 
stake.  Said  box  shall  be  constructed  of 
material  2x4  and  shall  not  extend  more 
than  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Where  several  courts  are  con¬ 
structed  a  2x4  shall  be  laid  full  length 
of  such  courts  three  feet  in  front  of  the 
stakes.  In  delivering  the  shoe  into  the 
opposite  pitcher’s  box  a  contestant 
may  stand  anywhere  inside  the  pitch¬ 
er’s  box.  For  indoor  pitching  the  boxes 
shall  not  exceed  six  inches  in  height 
above  the  adjoining  grade. 

Stakes — Rule  3. — The  stakes  shall  be 
of  iron,  one  (1)  inch  in  diameter,  per¬ 
pendicular,  inclined  two  (2)  inches 
toward  the  opposite  stake  and  extend¬ 
ing  ten  (10)  inches  above  the  ground 
in  the  pitcher’s  box.  On  single  courts 
the  stakes  shall  be  set  in  the  center  of 
the  pitcher’s  box.  Where  several  courts 
are  constructed  the  stakes  shall  be  not 
less  than  eight  (8)  feet  apart,  in  a 
straight  direct  line  where  possible. 

Horseshoes — Rule  4. — No  horseshoe 
shall  exceed  the  following  regulations : 
seven  and  one-half  (7%)  inches  in 
length,  seven  (7)  inches  in  width,  two 
and  one-half  (214)  pounds  in  weight. 
No  toe  or  heel  calk  shall  measure  over 
three-quarters  ( % )  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Opening  between  the  calks 


shall  not  exceed  three  and  one-half 
(314)  inches,  inside  measurements.  No 
horseshoe  constructed  in  a  freak  design 
wdll  be  considered  regulation. 

Regulation  Games — Rule  5 — A  stand¬ 
ard  regulation  game  shall  consist  of  50 
points  and  the  contestant  first  scoring 
this  number  after  all  shoes  have  been 
pitched,  shall  be  declared  the  winner. 
In  all  match  and  exhibition  games  be¬ 
tween  two  contestants,  eleven  (11) 
games  of  50  points  each  shall  be  an 
official  series,  the  one  winning  six  (6) 
games  shall  be  declared  the  winner. — 
See  modifications  above. 

Pitching  D  i  s  t  a  n  c  e — Rule  6. — The 
standard  regulation  distance  shall  be 
forty  (40)  feet  from  stake  to  stake, 
measuring  where  the  stake  enters  the 
ground.  For  women  in  contests  and 
tournaments  the  distance  shall  be 
thirty  (30)  feet.  * 

Pitching  Rules — Rule  7. — No  contest¬ 
ant  shall  walk  across  to  the  opposite 
stake  and  examine  the  position  of  his 
opponent’s  shoes,  before  making  his 
first  or  final  pitch.  All  contestants  shall 
pitch  both  shoes  from  the  pitching  box, 
into  the  opposite  pitching  box  or  forfeit 
the  value  of  one  (1)  point  to  his  op¬ 
ponent.  All  contestants  shall,  when 
having  first  pitch,  aftqr  delivering  both 
shoes,  stand  back  of  a  line  even  with 
the  stake  and  out  of  the  pitcher’s  box. 
Any  contestant  failing  to  comply  with 
this  rule  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  such 
shoes  pitched.  Any  contestant  deliver¬ 
ing  his  shoes  landing  outside  of  the  op¬ 
posite  pitcher’s  box  shall  forfeit  the 
value  of  his  pitch.  Wrapping  the  fin¬ 
gers  wdth  tape,  or  the  wearing  of 
gloves  shall  be  permitted  in  any  or  all 
games.  If  at  any  time  a  shoe  is  bro¬ 
ken,  such  as  striking  another  shoe,  the 
frame  of  the  pitcher’s  box,  the  stake  or 
other  cause,  such  shoe  shall  be  removed 
and  the  contestant  entitled  to  another 
pitch. 

Ringers — Rule  8. — Any  shoe  to  be 
scored  as  a  ringer  shall  encircle  the 
stake  far  enough  to  permit  a  straight 
edge  to  touch  both  heel  calks  and  clear 
the  stake. 

Foul  Lines — Rule  9. — A  foul  line 
shall  be  established  three  (3)  feet  in 
front  of  the  stake  and  any  pitcher 
stepping  over  the  foul  line  in  delivering 
his  shoe  shall  lose  the  value  of  his  pitch 
and  no  score  shall  be  credited  to  him. 

Foul  Shoe— Rule  10. — A  shoe  that 
does  not  remain  within  six  (6)  inches 
of  the  stake,  in  all  National  Tourna¬ 
ments  and  match  contests,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  score.  (This  does  not  apply 
to  informal  pitching  or  games  where 
the  players  decide  otherwise.)  If  a 
shoe  strikes  the  frame  of  the  pitcher’s 
box  or  other  object  such  shoe  shall  be 
considered  a  foul  shoe  and 
shall  not  score. 

Points  Rule  11. — The 
most  points  a  contestant 
can  score  in  a  single  game 
shall  be  fifty  (50)  points. 
A  pitcher  shall  be  credit¬ 
ed  with  all  ringers  pitch¬ 
ed.  If  a  shoe  when  thrown 
moves  another  shoe,  both 
shoes  are  counted  in  their 
new  positions. 

T  i  e  s — R  ule  12.— AO 
equals  shall  be  counted  as 
ties.  If  both  contestants 
have  one  shoe  each  an 
equal  distance  from  the 
stake,  or  against  the 
stake  or  ringers  they  shall 
be  counted  tie  and  the 
next  closest  shoe  shall 
score.  In  case  of  all  four 
shoes  being  tie  or  equal 
distance  from  the  stake, 
or  four  ringers,  no  score 
shall  be  recorded  and  the 
contestant  who  pitched 
last  shall  be  awarded  the 
lead. 

Measurements — Rule  12. 

• — All  measurements  shall 
be  made  by  use  of  calipers 
(Continued  on  Page  22); 


Those  who  took  part  in  the  finals  at  the  Syracuse  tournament  last  fall.  Left  to  right:  George 
Adams  of  Norwich,  first  prize  winner;  Emerson  Turk,  Fredonia,  second  prize  winner;  G.  E.  'Snyder, 
Albion,  who  had  charge  of  the  contest;  Deforest  Brain,  Randolph,  third  prize  winner;  E.  A.  Flansburg, 
Assistant  County  Agent  Leader;  Chester  Albertson,  Marlborough,  fourth  prize  winner;  E.  R.  Eastman, 
editor  American  Agriculturist;  Murray  Beardsley,  Trumansburg,  fifth  prize  winner;  D.  D.  Cottrell, 
North  Cohocton,  who  had  charge  of  the  contest;  Dave  Pickard,  Auburn,  sixth  prize  winner  and 
Percy  Ritz,  Holley ,  seventh  prize  winner. 
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For  Maximum  Yields  You 
Must  Spray ! . 


m  h 


_OWEVER  good  your  seed— however  thoroughly  you 
plan  and  fit  your  land,  or  however  liberally  you  supply 
plant  foods  —  maximum  yields  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
the  growing  plants  are  protected  from  the  ravages  of  disease 
by  frequent  timely  and  thorough  application  of 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

The  most  effective  of  all  fungicides— 

Safeguard  the  strength  and  purity  of  your  spray  mixture 
by  using  only 

Niehols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality-* 99%  Pure 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  with  directions  for  preparing  “instant" Bordeaux. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

130  N.  Michigan  Ate.  JMl 
Chicago  aMBL 


,  40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


MEN  wanted  to  Join  our  School  of 
Tree  Surgery.  Good  pay  while  learning. 


We  have  openings  right  now  for  young 
men  ambitious  to  learn  a  splendid,  un¬ 
crowded  profession  with  a  real  future, 
good  pay  and  unlimited  opportunity.  If 
you  are  between  18  and  30  years  old, 
single,  6trong  and  willing  to  work,  we 
want  you  in  our  new  classes  in  Tree 
Surgery.  Write  for  full  information. 
Within  a  week  after  you  start,  we  pay 
you  good  wages.  All  instruction,  books 
and  tools  are  free.  You  earn  while  get¬ 
ting  your  schooling.  This  is  permanent, 
year-round  work,  under  the  direction  of 
the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert 
Co.,  the  fastest  growing  organ¬ 
ization  of  its  kind  today.  W  rite 
for  booklet,  “The  Bartlett  Way 
to  Success.”  Enroll  today. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL 
of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  the  F A .  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co.  — 

Box  110  Stamford,  Conn. 


‘Write,  for  yours-  today 


Thousands  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  gained  bigger  fruit 
profits  from  the  information  in 
former  editions  of  this  spray 
handbook.  The  new  edition  is 
revised  and  up-to-date.  Even 
though  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
old  book,  send  for  this 
new  edition. 

For  spraying  mixtures  use  pure 
high  calcium  lime.  Bell  -  Mine 
Rotary  Kiln  Lime  covers  well, 
sticks  close,  is  easy  to  use  and 
economical.  It  will  not 
clog  nozzles. 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co. 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Please  send  Spray  handbook  to: 


Name 


Address 


Bell  Mine 

Rotary  Kiln 

PULVERIZED 

LIME 
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Western  New  York  News 

Farmers  Approve  M.  C.  Burritt’s  Appointment 


THE  nomination  of  M.  C.  Burritt  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  the  farmers 
in  western  New  York.  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  good 
sense  in  being  able  to  find  a  man  quali¬ 
fied  for  this  important  office  outside  of 
the  large  cities  where  all  the  brains  of 
the  country  are  supposed  to  be. 

Sixty  sheepmen  attended  a  supper 
given  by  the  Yates  County  ’  Wool 
Growers’  Association  at  the  Benham 
House,  Penn  Yan,  Thursday  evening, 
April  10.  A  fine  roast  lamb  supper  was 
served,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  vice  president 
of  the  association,  Howard  G.  Fullager. 
County  Agent  C.  B.  Raymond  was  the 
first  speaker,  after  which  Fenton  H. 
Wagar,  New  York  State  representative 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers  gave  a 
fine  account  of  the  cooperative  wool 
marketing  plan  up  to  date.  He  had 
just  returned  from  Washington  where 
the  wool  men  met  with  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  to  discuss  the  wool  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were:  H. 
G.  Fullager,  Penn  Yan,  president; 
Frank  Collins,  vice  president;  S.  B. 
Whittaker,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Several  new  members  joined  the  asso¬ 
ciation  at  this  meeting. 

The  cold  wave  the  first  of  the  week 
has  again  set  back  farm  operations. 
The  soil  is  now  too  wet  to  work.  Far¬ 
mers  are  getting  in  their  fertilizers  and 
are  paying  cash  when  possible.  The 
discount  for  cash  on  some  brands  is 
$6.00  per  ton. 

*  *  * 

Early  Peas  Planted  in  Niagara 
County 

SOME  farmers  have  already  planted 
early  peas.  Peter  Pan  variety  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  for  early  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  section.  It  has  been  possible 
to  start  garden  work  in  some  locations. 

Vernon  M.  Ford,  instructor  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  local  high  school,  gave 
a  talk  on  “Chemistry  in  Relation  to  the 
Soil”,  at  the  Newfane  Grange  Hall, 
Tuesday  evening.  The  agricultural  class 
of  the  Wilson  High  School,  of  which 
Raymond  C.  Dikeman  is  instructor, 
held  a  father  and  son  banquet  in  their 
classroom  on  the  evening  of  April  9. 

Somerset  Grange  has  had  two  meet¬ 
ings  of  unusual  interest  of  late.  On 
Tuesday  evening  April  1,  County  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  Agents,  Leo  Muckle, 
John  Goodridge  and  Doris  Wadsworth, 
were  invited  to  give  instructive  talks 
and  lead  in  games.  Mr.  R.  C.  Dikeman 
of  the  Wilson  High  School  gave  a  talk 
on  “School  Courses  in  Agriculture.” 
The  local  Board  of  Education  and 
Home  Bureau  unit  were  especially  in¬ 
vited.  Monday  evening,  April  7,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Arthur,  State  Grange  lectur¬ 
er,  addressed  an  open  meeting  at 
Somerset  Grange  Hall.  The  attendance 
was  175.  Officers  were  present  from 
the  five  neighboring  Granges  of  Gas- 
port,  Newfane,  Hartland,  Lyndonville 
and  Warren’s  Corners.  Lewiston  has 
just  celebrated  the  completion  of  an 
$80,000  addition  to  its  Union  High  and 
Grade  School.  About  $2,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  road  work  in  Niagara  County 
by  state  and  county  during  the  com¬ 
ing  months. 

*  *  * 

Road  Work  to  Start  Soon  in 
Erie  County 

OUR  important  contracts  will  be  let 
soon  for  improving  Erie  County 
roads.  Sections  to  be  improved  are  the 
Lake  Shore  cut  off  between  Jerusalem 
Corners  and  Wanakah,  South  Park 
Avenue  between  Lackawanna  and 
Hamburg,  the  Southwestern  Boulevard 
and  Transit  Road. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  trial  of  Lila 
Jimerson,  residents  of  this  section  and 
in  fact  of  the  entire  state,  are  taking 
an  active  interest  in  conditions  on  our 
reservations.  The  leading  Indians  re¬ 
sent  the  witchcraft  charge  which  was 
made  at  the  trial.  They  admit  that  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  ideal  and  stress  the 
necessity  for  better  schools.  At  the 
same  time  they  point  out  that  consid¬ 
erable  progress  has  been  made.  On 


several  reservations  there  is  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  4-H  Club  work  for  In- 
dian  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  active 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  farming 
conditions. 

On  Tuesday,  April  8,  Erie  County 
was  visited  with  a  regular  winter  bliz¬ 
zard.  However,  it  did  not  last  long  and 
on  April  11,  we  had  a  real  spring  day 
which  was  marked  by  the  first  spring 
plowing  done  in  this  section.  This 
warm  weather  will  end  the  sugar  sea¬ 
son  which  has  been  an  unusually  good 
one. 

*  *  * 

Oswego  County  Granges  Active 

WITH  the  National  Grange  meeting 
in  Rochester  next  November, 
Oswego  County  Granges  are  making 
an  especial  effort  to  have  a  large  class 
of  candidates  for  the  seventh  degree. 
Meetings  are  being  put  on  about  the 
county  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  for¬ 
ward-looking  program  of  Grange  ac¬ 
tivity,  thus  increasing  membership.  A 
county  group  meeting  was  held  at  Ful¬ 
ton  on  April  8,  at  which  time  a  class 
of  candidates  received  the  fifth  degree. 

A  town  group  meeting  of  three  local 
Granges  put  on  a  typical  Grange  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Hannibal  High  School, 
April  14,  inviting  in  non-members. 
Much  interest  is  manifest  in  these 
Grange  activities. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  treat  seed  potatoes 
for  the  farmers  in  the  potato  growing 
sections  of  the  county.  This  has  been 
carried  on  for  two  years  with  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Club  of  the 
county  had  a  business  meeting  and  din¬ 
ner  at  Mexico,  Wednesday  evening, 
April  9.  Officers  were  elected  and  plans 
made  to  increase  membership  and  pro¬ 
mote  more  interest  in  records  of  herds 
and  individual  cows.  This  breeders’ 
club  has  been  furnishing  prize  money 
for  the  4-H  Club  boys  who  exhibit 
calves  at  the  Dairy  Council  Field  Day 
and  have  been  exhibiting  a  county  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  at  the  local  county  fair  and 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  for  the 
past  two  years.  They  are  off  for  an¬ 
other  year  of  herd  improvement. 

The  local  egg  and  potato  market 
shows  a  tendency  to  hold  steady  with 
wholesale  prices  of  eggs  ranging  from 
23  to  25  cents  per  dozen  and  potatoes 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Hay  is  in 
more  active  demand.  Some  dairymen 
are  in  need  of  hay  to  carry  their  stock 
through  to  grass.  Wool  and  lamb  prices 
are  low  with  no  active  demand  for 
sheep.  Plowing  is  under  way  but 
weather  conditions  remain  backward 
for  pushing  spring’s  work. 

*  *  * 

Wyoming  County  Farmers  Co¬ 
operate  to  Treat  Seed  Potatoes 

AST  year  over  7,000  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  were  cooperatively  treated 
for  disease  in  Wyoming  County.  This  year 
plans  are  under  way  to'  start  the  outfit 
April  26,  and  will  he  set  up  in  any  com¬ 
munity  where  a  minimum  of  800  bushels 
of  seed  can  be  guaranteed.  The  cost  of 
treating  will  be  8c  a  bushel.  Committee¬ 
men  for  the  various  communities  are : 

Java  Center,  C.  J.  McNulty:  Barber 
Hill,  Sidney  Barbour;  Bliss,  Glenn  Foote: 
Eastman  Corners,  James  Shaw;  Hardys. 
Frank  Bean;  Hermitage,  Lawrence 
Dolph;  Wetherfield  Springs,  Walter  C. 
Missel;  Java  Village,  Joseph  Stemper. 

*  ❖  ❖ 

Cattaraugus  County  Loses 
Pioneer 

In  the  death  of  Antone  J.  Setter,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  loses  a  pioneer.  Mr.  Set¬ 
ter  was  horn  in  North  Evans  in  1847.  He 
was  a  genius  for  invention  and  has  been 
identified  for  years  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wood  products.  In  1889  he  and  two 
sons  began  manufacturing  engraving 
blocks,  and  in  1903  put  up  a  factory  at 
Cattaraugus.  In  1906  they  built  a  largf 
veneer  plant  at  Wanakena  where  they 
made  birch  veneer.  In  1911  their  Cattar 
augus  factory  burned  but  was  immediate¬ 
ly  rebuilt  and  in  1913  they  organized  the 
American  Panel  Company  and  in  Wi¬ 
the  Cattaraugus  Wood  Products  Company. 
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With  the  A.  A, 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Changing  Spray  Nozzle 
Discs 

Somewhere  I  read  that  discs  on  spray 
nozzles  should  be  replaced  frequently  be¬ 
cause  the  size  of  the  hole  increases  rapid¬ 
ly.  Is  this  just  an  idea  or  is  it  founded 
on  facts? 

THE  hole  in  a  spray  nozzle  disc  does 
increase  in  size  rather  rapidly.  One 
experiment  station  found  that  when 
using  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  a  disc 
opening  of  1/16  of 'an  inch  increased 
in  size  to  1/12  of  an  inch  after  forty- 
five  hours  of  use.  It  would  seem  that 
it  would  be  well  worthwhile  to  change 
these  discs  about  once  a  week  where 
they  are  in  fairly  continuous  use. 


The  Oriental  Peach  Moth 

Does  the  Oriental  peach  moth  attack 
all  varieties  equally  or  are  some  more 
susceptible  than  others? 

SO  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing 
which  might  be  called  varietal  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  but  the  varieties  which 
ripen  later  in  the  season  are  usually 
damaged  most. 


Controlling  the  Railroad 
W  orm 

Is  the  apple  maggot  the  same  thing  as 
the  railroad  worm?  How  it  is  controlled? 

THESE  two  names  belong  to  the 
same  pest.  The  usual  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  to  spray  with  an  arsenical  about 
the  time  the  flies  first  come  out,  then  to 
spray  again  about  a  week  later.  The 
amount  used  is  2y2  to  3  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate,  2y2  gallons  of  lime  sulphur 
and  100  gallons  water.  The  first  spray 
is  usually  due  about  the  first  of  July. 


Cherry  Trees  Unproductive 

For  the  past  several  years  our  cherry 
trees  have  not  been  producing  as  heavily 
as  we  feel  they  should.  What  program 
should  be  started  to  bring  them  back  in¬ 
to  production? 

ASSUMING  that  your  trees  are 
healthy  the  two  practices  that  will 
probably  do  the  most  are  pruning  and 
fertilizing  with  a  fertilizer  high  in  ni¬ 
trogen.  Pruning  under  such  conditions 
consists  of  cutting  back  to  the  lateral 
branches  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  in 
order  to  open  them  up  and  also  the 
removing  of  dead  or  unproductive 
wood.  Then  if  an  application  of  a  ni¬ 
trogen  carrier  is  made  just  as  growth 
starts  in  the  spring,  production  should 
be  stimulated. 

The  results  will  probably  not  come 
the  first  year  but  they  should  show  an 
improvement  the  next  year  and  still 
greater  improvement  the  year  follow¬ 
ing. 


A  Seedless  Apple 

A  REPORT  has  just  come  to  us  of 
the  discovery  of  a  coreless,  seedless 
apple  on  the  farm  of  Arthur  Russell 
at  Abbotsford,  Quebec.  It  is  reported 
that  the  apple  itself  is  rather  long  like 
a  sheep’s  nose  and  has  somewhat  the 
flavor  of  Fameuse.  Attempts  will  be 
made  to  propagate  this  variety  by 
grafting  and  budding.  Time  alone  will 
tell,  of  course,  just  how  the  market 
will  receive  it  or  how  important  it  will 
become  commercially. 


Capacity  of  Sprayer 

What  area  will  a  spray  outfit  with  one 
spray  gun  handle? 

IT  IS  usually  figured  that  a  good  one 
gun  outfit  will  take  care  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  acres  of  mature  apple  trees 
and  a  two  gun  outfit  from  twenty  to 
forty  acres. 


Cross  Pollination  of  Pears 

What  variety  of  pears  is  recommended 
to  cross-pollinate  Bartletts  and  Seckels? 

EITHER  Bose  or  Kieffer  will  be  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Bartletts  and  Seckels  do 
hht  cross-pollinate  satisfactorily. 
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Always  a  Great  Value 

.  .  .  now  greater  than  ever! 

The  McCormick -Deering  15-30  — 
now  selling  at  the  lowest  price  ever 
■ — is  the  latest,  most  modern  triple- 
power  tractor.  It  is  a  big,  easily 
controlled,  fast-working  tractor  con¬ 
servatively  rated  at  22  h.  p.  at  the 
drawbar  and  36  h.  p.  at  the  belt.  Its 
heavy-duty  power  can  be  applied  in 
three  ways— through  drawbar,  belt, 
or  power  take-off.  Supplementing 
the  15-30  is  the  husky  triple-power 
10-20  popularly  used  the  world  over. 


International  Harvester 
-  Announces 

IMPORTANT  REDUCTIONS  IN 
TRACTOR  PRICES 


STEADILY- INCREASING  popularity 
of  McCormick -Deering  Tractors 
throughout  the  world  has  made  possible 
the  announcement  of  new  low  prices  at 
the  season  when  the  greatest  number  of 
farmers  are  actually  in  need  of  new 
tractors.  The  big,  powerful  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30  is  now  offered  at  the 
lowest  price  ever— the  husky  McCor- 
mick-Deering  10-20  is  now  priced  the 
lowest  in  years. 

Economies  of  Large-Scale  Manufacture 
Passed  On  to  Customers 

In  keeping  with  International  Har¬ 
vester  policy,  the  economies  effected 


through  large-scale,  modem  manufac¬ 
ture  are  being  passed  on  to  farmers  in 
the  form  of  substantial  price  reductions. 

You  who  have  been  planning  to  buy  a 
tractor  at  some  time  in  the  future 
can  now  save  considerable  money 
and  begin  at  once  to  reap  the  many 
advantages  of  abundant,  dependable, 
low-cost  power. 

The  nearby  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
is  ready  to  show  and  demonstrate  these 
current-model  McCormick-Deering 
15-30  and  10-20  Tractors.  Ask  for  the 
new  low  price  quotations  the  next  time 
you  are  in  town. 


International  Harvester  Company 


...  _  ,,,  .  ,  .  of  America 

*06  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  111. 


MCCORMICK-DEERING 

Triple -Power  Tractors 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  Fruit  Trees  Direct 

No  Commissions  to  Pay 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  illus¬ 
trated  in  Nature’s  colors. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
353  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  You  get  good 
plants,  fresh  dug.  carefully  packed  and  they  will 
please  you  as  they  have  thousands  of  others. 

100  500  1000  5000 

Joe  . $0.85  $2.50  $5.00  $22.50 

Chesapeake  . . 95  2.75  5.50  25.00 

Cooper  . .85  2.50  5.00  22.50 

Dr.  Burrill  . 65  2.00  4.00  17.50 

Gandy  . .75  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Pearl-  . .85  2.50  5.00  22.50 

Premier  . 75  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Sen.  Dunlap  . 65  2.00  4.00  17.50 

Wm.  Belt  . 75  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Mastodon.  E.B.  -  1.75  5.00  10.00  46.25 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  iS,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

1$  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

^  Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  C  ,  ELMIRA,  N.  y. 


Strawberry  Plants,  Fresh„  irom 

-  ’  new  fields.  Sen¬ 

ator  Dunlap,  100,  90c:  300,  $2;  500,  $3 
1000.  $5:  Premier-Gibson-Stevens  L 

Champion-100,  $1;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.50 
1000.  $6;  Chesepeak-Cooper-Glen  Mary 
Pearl-100,  $1.25;  300.  $2.50;  500.  $3.50 
1000.  $7;  Mastodon  (evbr)  25,  $1;  50 
$1.50:  100.  $2  50;  300.  $6:  500.  $8:  1000 
$t5;  Champion  (evbr)  25,  75e:  50,  $1:  100,  $1.50  :  300 
$-»;  500,  $0;  1000,  $10:  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE 
Write  for  prices  on  cane  plants. 

F.  G.  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


EAT  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES 

from  your  own  garden  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Great  New  MASTODON 
everbearer  will  fruit  this  summer 
and  fall  if  planted  now. 

100  Plants  Postpaid  $  1.50 

250  “  “  3.00 

500  “  “  5.50 

1000  “  “  10.50 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

Strawberry  Ave.. Salisbury  Md. 


Vegetable 

Plants 


Transplanted  Cabbage,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  and  Golden 
Acre  $8  per  1000.  Rerooted 
same  varieties  $4  per  1000. 
Seedlings  of  all  varieties. 
Tomatoes,  Peppers  and  Celery  ready  now  $3  per  1000. 
Black  Beauty  Egg  Plants  seedlings  $5  per  1000.  Send  for 
list  of  all  plants.  PAU  L  F.  ROCH  ELLE,  Morristown, N.J. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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nstantaneous 
seed  potato  treatment 

INCREASES  YIELDS 


Semesan  Bel  dip  treatment  gave  Carl  E.  Randolph,  Maine, 
a  yield  increase  of  21  barrels  an  acre,  as  shown  above. 

Semesan  Bel  saves  time  in  treating 
Controls  seed-borne  diseases 
Produces  better  stands 


By  increasing  yields  and  improving  crop 
quality,  seed  potato  treatment  pays  a 
handsome  profit  on  its  small  cost-  Most 
growers  know  this. 

But,  until  recently,  seed  treatment 
took  so  much  time  and  tedious  labor  that 
many  farmers  omitted  it.  They  preferred 
to  chance  getting  a  large  crop,  rather 
than  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  soaking  every  lot  of  seed  before 
planting. 

Now,  Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel  has  re¬ 
moved  this  trine  handicap  from  seed 
potato  treatment.  With  this  safe  dip, 
you  can  treat  your  seed  potatoes  easily 
and  instantly!  No  soaking;  just  dip  and 
plant.  One  man  alone  can  treat  as  much 
as  400  bushels  of  seed  in  a  single  day 
by  this  quick  method. 

Controls  seed-borne  diseases 

Instantaneous  Semesan  Bel  treatment 
kills  surface  seed-borne  infections  of  scab, 
Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg,  thus  improv¬ 
ing  the  stand  and  making  possible  a 
bigger  yield  per  acre. 

In  1928  Maine  tests,  according  to 
Phytopathology  for  January  (1930), 
Semesan  Bel  treatment  of  clean  seed 
produced  a  yield  increase  of  58.2  bushels 
per  acre.  In  similar  tests  on  diseased 
seed  in  1926  and  1927,  Semesan  Bel  caused 
an  average  yield  increase  of  53.6  bushels 
per  acre. 

Growers’  reports  convincing 

Enthusiastic  reports  by  growers  who 
have  used  Semesan  Bel  are  fully  as 
convincing  as  results  of  such  tests  by 
agricultural  authorities. 


Carl  E.  Randolph  writes  from  Maine 
that  Semesan  Bel  dip  treatment  gave 
him  a  yield  increase  of  more  than  21 
barrels  per  acre.  G.  J.Sowders  of  Indiana, 
reports  that  Semesan  Bel  preserves  seed 
pieces  and  increases  yields.  “At  digging 
time,’*  he  Says,  “75%  of  my  hills  still 
retained  the  seed  pieces  in  A-l  shape.’* 
Another  Indiana  farmer,  Fred  E.  Ebert, 
got  an  increase  of  7.5  bushels  per  acre 
from  certified  seed  through  Semesan  Bel 
instantaneous  dip  treatment. 

Roy  W.  Dean,  an  enthusiastic  Maine 
grower,  writes  of  Semesan  Bel:  “The 
improvement  in  quality  of  my  yield, 
alone,  paid  for  treatment.  I  would  not 
plant  another  year  without  disinfecting 
my  seed  with  Semesan  Bel.  It  is  both 
convenient  and  labor-saving.’* 

Semesan  Bel  for  sweet  potatoes 

Surface-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain  of  sweet  potatoes  are  easily  con¬ 
trolled  with  Semesan  Bel  by  quick  seed 
treatment  and  dipping  the  sprouts  before 
setting.  Bigger  yields  are  reported  by 
many  growers  who  protect  the  crop  this 
way. 

An  economical  treatment 

One  pound  of  Semesan  Bel  will  treat 
from  16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22  bushels 
of  large  seed  potatoes.  So  it  costs  little 
when  used  according  to  simple  directions. 
Your  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  free 
copy  of  the  new  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet. 
Or,  write  to  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc-, 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 

RES.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

Ceresan  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

SEMESAN  JR. 
for  Seed  Com 


FEEDING 

The 

LAND 


DPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen.  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand.  Bermuda  Onion  $1.00,.  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards 
$1  00  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75.  Ruby  King  i’ep- 
ner  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


Fine  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen.  Platdutch.  Virginia  grown,  best 
known — 300-$ I  ;  500-$l.25:  1000-$2.25,  prepaid.  $1.50- 
1000  express,  big  lots  less.  Tomato,  potato ,  peppers. 

h/ay  Jon©  ddiTCry,  iiTiConotUI  &  Sods,  Franklin,  Va, 


CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville, N.Y 


Fertilizers  for  Pastures 

“We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  recently 
about  improving  pastures.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  the  addition  of  lime  and  phosphorus 
while  others  recommend  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  To  what  extent  can  a  complete 
fertilizer  be  justified  on  old  permanent 
pastures?’’ — G.  W.,  New  York. 

THE  answer  to  this  question  depends 
on  various  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
it  depends  upon  the  type  of  soil.  Any 
pasture  soil  that  is  fertile  enough  so 
that  it  will  grow  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
can  probably  be  maintained  by  the  use 
of  lime  and  superphosphate. 

There  may  be  considerable  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  profitable  to  add 
lime  to  a  soil  that  will  not  grow  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  readily.  Certainly  if 
the  land  is  very  hilly  it  is  going  to  be 
a  difficult  matter. 

On  some  pastures  manure  can  be 
used  where  the  land  needs  something 
besides  phosphorus  or  lime,  but  here 
again  if  the  pasture  is  very  hilly  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  spread  manure. 
On  very  hilly  land  there  are  two  al¬ 
ternatives.  One  is  to  plant  trees  and 
take  the  land  out  of  pasture;  the  other 
is  to  add  a  complete  fertilizer  to  keep 
it  fertile. 

A  Heavy  Application  of 
Straw 

Is  there  any  explanation  for  the  fact 
that  a  heavy  application  of  straw  would 
sometimes  result  in  an  exceedingly  poor 
crop? 

IT  has  recently  been  discovered  that 
heavy  applications  of  any  material 
high  in  carbon  are  likely  to  result  in  a 
poor  crop.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  bacteria  which  work  on  this  ma¬ 
terial  need  heavy  amounts  of  nitrogen 
in  order  to  live.  In  other  words,  when  a 
heavy  application  of  straw  is  plowed 
under,  the  decay  bacteria  immediately 
begin  to  work  on  it.  In  order  to  live, 
they  need  nitrogen  and  consequently 
they  steal  the  available  nitrogen  which 
otherwise  would  be  used  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop.  For  this  reason  a  manure  con¬ 
taining  heavy  amounts  of  sawdust  or 
shavings  will  not  give  as  favorable  re¬ 
sults  as  where  this  material  is  not 
present. 

Use  Nitrogen  With  Peat  Pots 

“Do  plants  grow  as  well  in  pots  made 
of  paper  boxes  or  peat  as  they  do  in  the 
old  fashioned  clay  pots?” 

THE  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  done  quite  a  lot  of  work 
along  the  lines  you  mention.  They  have 
discovered  that  pots  made  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  containing  cellulose  reduce  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  available  in  the  soil. 
In  other  words,  plants  grown  in  pots 
made  of  paper  veneer  or  peat  pots  are 
not  likely  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  they 
do  in  clay  pots  unless  nitrogen  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  growing  plants. 

However,  when  peat  pots  were  used 
they  secured  better  results  by  soaking 
them  in  water  before  the  plants  were 
set  out. 

Rate  of  Adding  Manure 

What  is  the  best  rate  per  acre  for  add¬ 
ing  farm  manure? — C.R.,  New  York. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the 
best  results  are  secured  by  making 
a  rather  light  application  at  frequent 
intervals  rather  than  making  heavier 
applications  at  longer  intervals.  Con¬ 
sequently,  an  application  of  around  10 
tons  to  the  acre,  is,  we  believe,  likely 
to  get  the  best  results,  except  on  crops 
of  very  high  acre  value  such  as  vege¬ 
tables. 


FIELD  SEEDS 

CORN,  OATS,  PEAS,  BARLEY, 
CABBAGE,  BEANS,  POTATOES 

Write  for  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls, N.Y. 


Fine  Plnrtt c  a11  opcn  field  erown,  well  rooted 
r  me  r  lams  Selected  50  to  bunch,  full  count 

RFADY  mixed  orders  labeled  separate 
*  >  packed  careful,  good  delivery  guar 
a-nteed.  Tomatoes:  Earliana,  June  Pink.  Baltimore 
Marglobe,  Stone,  Bonny  Best.  John  Baer  Postpaid  100 
35c,  300-75C,  500-$1.00,  1000-$1.75;  Express  $1.00  thou 
sand.  Cabbage:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield 
Copenhagen,  and  Dutch  same  price  as  Tomato.  Sweet, 
Pepper:  Ruby  King.  Ruby  Giant,  Pimiento  and  hot 
Cayenne  Postpaid  50-30e.  100-50c.  500-$1.50,  1000-$2.50- 
Express  $2.00  thousand.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower 
Postpaid  50 -40c,  100-75C,  500-$3.00. 

E.  A.  GODWIN,  -  -  LENOX,  GEORGIA 


Asparagus  Plants 


Full  of  rigor.  Best  kinds  for  home  and 
market.  25  Washington  2-ye.ar  strong 
Roots,  $1.00,  postpaid.  100  Roots  $3.00. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Garden  Roots. 
Perennials.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 
Fragaria  Nurseries,  Box  241,Pulaski,N.Y. 


Seeds  and  Plants 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 
New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New  York 


CABBAGE  and  ONION  Plants, 

NOW  READY.  My  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants  will  head 
three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch. 
Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  on  first- 
class  hand  selected  plants,  parcelpost  paid,  500  for  $1.50; 

I. 000  for  $2.75.  By  express,  $2.00  per  1.000.  Bermuda 
Onion  plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  -  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

If  YOU  want  an  EARLY  CROP, 

set  our  outdoor  grown  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants — 
Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen  Market.  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Elatdutch.  500,  $1.75:  1000,  $3.00  Pre¬ 
paid.  10.000,  $20.00  Expressed  collect.  Onion  plants 
same  price.  Good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

J.  P.'  C0UNC1LL  COMPANY.  FRANKLIN.  VA. 

C.O.D.  Frost  Proof  CABBAGE 

and  Bermuda  Onion  plants.  Mailed  500-65c;  1,000-$1.00. 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY,  TIFTON.  GEORGIA 


C.O.D. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  &  Onion  plants. 

All  varieties.  Quick  shipments  by  mail  500-65c;  1,000-$1. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  TIFTON,  GA. 


F  CoI«.  West  Branch  Sweepstakes.  Best  ensilag* 
r  Or  Oale.  see(i  com  grown.  Germination  90%  or 
better  A.  L.  WINTER,  MontoUrsville.  Pennsylvania 


/- _ RUSSET  POTATOES  of  high  quality. 

Certinea  j.w. hopkins  &  son,  pittsford.N.Y. 


COOK’S  Certified  SEED  POTATOES, 

Russet  Rurals.  We  pay  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


rARRAPF  Georgia  Collards.  Onion  Plants.  Ex 
UADD/AUE.,  press  c0j]ect  $1.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail,  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Pepper  Plants  Express  Collect  $2,  1000 :  Prepaid  mail,  $3, 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms.  Tifton.Ga. 

FROSTbROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Winter  grown. 
Postpaid.  500-$l  .50 :  l,000-$2.25.  Large  plants  Express 
$1.00-1,000.  Southern  Plant  Specialist.  Dinsmore,  Fla. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE,  Bermuda  and  Prizetaker 
Onion  Plants.  By  Express.  $1.00  Thousand:  By  Mail, 
$1.00  and  postage.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton.  Georgia 


Crows  Don’t  Like 
This  Kind  of  Corn 


Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial  plant  like 
most  of  the  clovers.  It  is  not  suited 
for  a  permanent  pasture  plant  any 
more  than  red  clover  is  suited  for  a 
long  continued  meadow. 


Plant  a  less  expensive  croji  than 
potatoes  on  the  wire  worm-infested  field. 


If  you  don’t  want  to  replant  your 
corn,  plant  the  kind  crows  and  rodents 
don’t  like.  That’s  corn  treated  with 
LIBERTY  CROW  SCAT. 

Crows  and  other  thieves  won’t  go 
near  a  field  planted  with  CROW 
SCAT  treated  seed. 

That’s  a  fact  and  we  guarantee  it 
by  offering  CROW  SCAT  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  If  it  doesn’t  keep 
crows  away  it  costs  you  nothing. 

CROW  SCAT  is  harmless.  Wont 
clog  the  planter,  won’t  hurt  the  seed. 
It  helps  by  insuring  maximum  germi- 
nation. 

y2  pint  enough  for  1  bushel  seed  oi- 
1  pint  enough  for  2  bushels  $1-50. 
Order  today  but  SEND  NO  MONEY 
Pay  postman  on  arrival.  We  pay 
postage. 

Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Dept.  AG-4, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Send  me . pint  (state  quantity)  CROW 

SCAT.  I’ll  pay  postman  on  arrival  to 
are  to  return  my  money  if  I  m  not  satis 


Name  . - 

Address  — 
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With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


Being  “On  Time”  in  the  Garden 


1HAVE  found  that  the  best  way  to 
“do  up”  gooseberry,  currant  and  rose¬ 
bush  worms  is  a  spray  early.  Half  the 
labor  is  saved  if  the  first  application 
is  given  before  the  worms  appear.  I 
use  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of 
lead  just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  out. 
Follow  with  a  second  spraying  a  week 
later  and  you  will  probably  not  be 
troubled  at  all.  But  it  takes  repeated 
doses  to  clean  up  a  bush  once  it  is  well 
infested.  A  spray  in  time  saves  worms 
nine — thousand. 

There’s  a  psychological  moment,  too, 
with  tomato  trimming.  When  I  did  not 
pinch  off  the  tiny  lower  shoots  of  my 
tomato  plants  after  setting  out  in  the 
garden,  those  shoots  rapidly  became 
budded  branches  that  I  found  it  hard 
to  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  larger 
fruit,  and  much  that  should  have  been 
fruit  was  vine. 

Had  I  gotten  my  beans  poled  early 
enough  I  would  have  avoided  tangled 
runners  and  consequent  setting  back 
of  vines  by  late  poling. 

There  was  a  critical  time  in  the  life 
of  my  cucumber  plants  when  they 
should  have  been  urged  along  with  the 
watering-can.  The  seeds  could  not  be 
planted  before  danger  of  frost  was 
over.  But  if  the  baby  plants  had  been 
given  sufficient  moisture  to  produce  a 
rapid  growth  in  infancy  they  would 
have  made  good  and  blossomed  much 
earlier  than  they  did.  It  is  the  early 
cucumber  that  brings  the  pride. 

My  carrots  and  beets  became  stunted 
when  I  did  not  thin  them  early  enough. 
Had  I  pulled  out  the  surplus  plants 
just  as  fast  as  the  row  got  at  all 
crowded,  I  would  have  had  larger  and 
finer  roots. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  nothing  like 
being  on  time  with  the  hoe  and  the 
weeder.  The  small  and  easily  van¬ 
quished  weed  of  today  is  the  large  and 
defiant  one  of  tomorrow. — J.  E.  Toal. 


Set  Asparagus  Roots 
Promptly 

WHEN  setting  up  an  asparagus  bed 
it  is  important  to  get  the  roots  in 
the  ground  just  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
roots  allowed  to  dry  for  two  or  three 
days  before  planting  are  set  back  fully 
a  year  in  the  growth  which  they  make. 

Asparagus  does  best  in  sandy  soil 
which  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  by 
deep  ploughing  and  by  the  addition  of 
a  large  amount  of  plant  food. 


Effect  of  Fertilizer  on  the 
Quality  of  Forage  Crops 

IN  certain  portions  of  Texas,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin  and  some  foreign 
countries,  such  as  India  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  cattle  on  pasture  have  been  found 
to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  disease.  A 
study  of  these  situations  reveals  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  mineral 
deficiencies  of  the  soils  the  pasture  is 
deficient  in  certain  minerals,  notably 
phosphorus. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
quality  of  the  pasture  can  be  improved 
by  the  application  of  suitable  fertilizer, 
notably  superphosphate.  Recently  the 
importance  of  certain  of  the  rarer  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  nutrition  of  plants  and 
animals  has  been  recognized.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  iodine  content  of 
crops  can  be  increased  markedly  by  the 
application  of  fertilizer  containing 
iodine.  In  cases  where  the  soils  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  these  rarer  elements  neces¬ 
sary  for  plant  and  animal  growth,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  application  of 
commercial  fertilizer  containing  these 
will  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

Recently  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  rotational  pasturing  of 
ground  has  demonstrated  the  import¬ 
ance  of  applications  of  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  improving  the  quality  of  pas- 
ores.  It  is  possible  by  this  means  to 


produce  a  crop  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  to  linseed  meal  in  nutrient  value. 

One  of  the  important  factors  which 
makes  alfalfa  an  exceptionally  good 
roughage  for  cattle  is  its  high  mineral 
content.  Experiments  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have 
shown  that  the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
content  of  alfalfa  may  be  increased 
very  much  by  applications  of  lime  and 
super-phosphate. 


Cloth  Covered  Cold  Frames 

“We  have  read  an  item  somewhere 
about  the  use  of  cloth  covered  cold 
frames.  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can 
get  more  information  about  them?” 

THE  New  Jersey  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  put  out  a  bulletin  about  cloth 
covered  cold  frames.  This  was  written 
by  Professor  Nissley  and  gives  plans 
and  information  about  the  cloth  to  be 
used  for  cloth  covered  cold  frames. 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Farms 

Over  1000  acres  in  the  far  famed  Genesee 
Valley  Country. 

HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

one  quality  only,  the  highest  grade  obtain¬ 
able,  every  bushel  northern  grown. 

D.  B.  ALFALFA  SEED  99.50  pure  or  bet¬ 
ter  from  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho. 

D.  B.  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  average 
purity  for  years  99.70  from  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  other  Northern  States. 

HEAVYWEIGHT  40  lb.  Oats  $1.00  a  bushel. 

SEED  CORN  10  varieties,  average  ger¬ 
mination  above  90%  for  husking  crop  or 
the  silo,  several  kinds  as  low  as  $2.00  a 
bushel. 

SEED  POTATOES  10  kinds  still  in  stock 
and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Everything  for  the  Farm” 


Oliver  Tools 
That  Save 


Oliver  Red  River  Special 
Threshers 
Sizes: 

22  x  36  28  x  46  30  x  52  32  x  56 


The  new  Oliver  Row  Crop  tractor 
for  general  purpose  work 


The  famous  Oliver  Superior 
Spreader 


Horse  and  tractor  plows  for  every 
farm  condition 


Oliver  Red  River  Special  Thresher  and  Oliver  Hart-Parr  Tractor 

The  Finest,  Fastest,  Cleanest  Thresher 

Now  under  the  Oliver  Flag,  the  finest,  fastest,  cleanest  thresher 
the  Nichols  &  Shepard  Red  River  Special  awaits  the  farmers 
and  threshermen  of  America. 

Finest  because  it  offers  all  the  latest  improvements  in  bear¬ 
ings,  lubrication,  pulleys,  materials  and  construction. 

Fastest — because  double  belts  running  on  fibre  pulleys  driv-^ 
ing  shafts  revolving  in  roller  bearings  keep  every  part  running 
at  the  smooth,  even  pace  set  by  the  Big  Cylinder  to  do  clean 
threshing  fast  and  keep  the  machine  threshing  at  capacity. 

Cleanest  because  it  is  built  around  the  famous  4  Thresher- 
men— the  Big  Cylinder,  the  Man  Behind  the  Gun,  the  Steel 
Winged  Beater  and  the  Beating  Shakers,  the  greatest  combina¬ 
tion  ever  devised  for  getting  the  grain  from  the  straw. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  new  book  "Under  the  Ohver 
Flag  Bigger  Crops  at  Lower  Cost."  Send  coupon  for  a  copy  and 
complete  information  on  the  Oliver  Red  River  Special  Threshers. 


OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

There  Is  an  Oliver  branch  In  every  state  to  serve  you. 
Please  send  me  your  new  book,  “Under  the  Oliver  Flag— Bigger 
Crops  at  Lower  Cost,"  and  complete  information  on  Oliver  Red 
River  Special  Threshers. 


ASK  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER 


Name- 


R.F.U - City . 


.  State . 
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THE  COW  HERSELF 
REGELATES  THE  SECTION 


WITH  the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker, 
the  cow  herself  regulates  the  suction 
by  the  way  she  gives  down  her  milk. 

No  two  cows  milk  exactly  alike.  The 
Perfection  Automatic  Milker  was  designed 
with  this  basic  fact  in  mind.  On  a  hard 
milking  cow,  the  suction  is  increased  ...  in 
shorter  sucks.  If  a  cow  is  an  easy  milker, 
the  suction  is  reduced  but  the  sucks  are 
longer.  No  cow  is  subjected  to  more  suction 
than  is  just  necessary  to  draw  the  milk. 

This  automatic  adjustment  of  the  suc¬ 
tion  by  the  cow  herself  appeals  to  discrim¬ 
inating  farmers  and  dairymen.  It  is  an 
exclusive  Perfection  feature. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 
2111  E.  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
different  milker  in  actual 
operation  in  your  own 
barn  on  your  own  cows. 

Write  today  for  personal 
demonstration. 

EASY  TERMS 


PERFECTION  Automatic  MILKER 


SILOS 

are 

Strong  ] 


...they  are  made  of  sound, 

=  close-joined,  tight-jointed  - 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 
.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 
-  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  = 
get  a  real  cash  discount. 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

- .  Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats  " 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BoxB  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON'S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FREE  2COW 
TRIAL  milker 


gffSr 

FREE 

TRIAL 


kinilf  —  the  new 

HUIt  PAGE  Por¬ 
table  2-Cow  Milker. 
No  pipe  lines  —  no 

Eolsator —  no  pails. 

o  simple  —  so  easy 
to  clean.  Nothing  to 
Install.  Just  wheeiit 
in  and  start  milking. 
Free  Trial  on  yonr 
own  cows.  Lowest 
price  ever  offered. 

Easy  terms  after 
FREE  TRIAL 


8  Months  to 

l\lew 


Astounding  rock-bottom  price  (offer  good 
only  where  we  have  no  salesman  or 
agent).  Milks  two  or  three  cows  at  once 
right  into  your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra 
pails  to  handle  and  to  wash.  And  the 
t  milker  for  you  and  for  your  cows. 

Write  at  once  for  our  free 

Book  on  Milking! 

537  So.  Dearborn  Street 
r*age  LO,  pept.  339  CHICAGO,  ILL 


ents  Wanted!  just  demonstrate 

on  your  farm.  Write  for  full  details. 


From 
Milking 
Time  to 
Marketing 
Time 

Clean,  cool  milk  until 
marketing  time  is  certain 
with  a  cooling  tank  and 
cooling  house,  both  of 
Concrete. 

Concrete  is  permanent, 
easily  cleaned,  always 
sanitary  and  moderate 
in  cost. 

Free  Construction 
Plans 

Blueprints  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  concrete 
milk  cooling  house  and  tank 
cost  nothing.  Just  ask  for 
them. 

A  booklet  illustrating  farm 
uses  of  concrete  is  free. 

Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 

■■  m . r  iiii 


lYour  Horses  Sound] 

HORSE  free  from  blemishes  ( 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the 


same  time. 


$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid 
Horse  book  5-B  free. 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Purebred  Cattle  Prices 
for  1929 

HE  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  secures  figures 
each  year  from  a  large  number  of 
breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle  relative  to 
prices  obtained  for  pure  bred  animals. 
Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
figures  given  by  them. 

Holsteins 

The  1929  report  is  based  on  the  sale  of 
14,206  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  of 
various  ages,  as  reported  by  1,481  listed 
breeders,  while  the  1928  report  was  based 
on  the  sale  of  8,045  animals,  reported  by 
866  breeders. 

The  number  sold,  consisted  of  5,152  bull 
calves  under  one  year  of  age,  1,228  bulls 
one  year  and  under  three  years  of  age, 
239  aged  bulls,  1,980  heifer  calves,  2,400 
heifers  one  year  and  under  three  years 
of  age  and  3,207  cows  three  years  old  and 
over. 

Combining  all  sales,  60  per  cent  sold 
between  $100  and  $300  in  1929  compared 
with  59  per  cent  in  1928,  34  per  cent  sold 
below  $100  while  during  the  preceding 
year  36  per  cent  sold  within  this  low 
range  of  prices.  Four  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  sales  ranged  from  $300  to  $500 
and  1%  per  cent  sold  above  $500  compared 
with  4  per  cent  and  1  per  cent,  respective¬ 
ly,  in  1928.  The  auction  sales  of  1,945 
animals  constituted  14  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales  in  1929  compared  with  706  ani¬ 
mals  or  9  per  cent  in  1928. 

Guernseys 

The  1929  report  is  based  on  the  sales  of 
3,786  purebred  Guernsey  cattle,  as  report¬ 
ed  by  469  listed  breeders,  while  the  1928 
report  was  based  on  the  sale  of  2,621  ani¬ 
mals  reported  by  323  breeders.  The  1929 
sales  consisted  of  1,474  bull  calves  under 
one  year  of  age,  367  bulls  one  year  and 
under  three  years  of  age,  87  aged  bulls, 
533  heifer  calves,  586  heifers  one  year  and 
under  three  years  of  age  and  739  cows 
three  years  old  and  over. 

Of  the  total  animals  sold,  55  per  cent 
ranged  from  $100  to  $300  compared  with 
54  per  cent  in  1928,  10  per  cent  sold  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  $300  to  $500  in  both  years, 
while  1  per  cent  less  or  28  per  cent  sold 
below  $100,  and  1  per  cent  more  or  8  per 
cent  sold  above  $500  in  1929. 

The  number  of  animals  sold  at  auction 
in  both  1929  and  1928  constituted  16  per 
cent  of  the  total  sales  reported. 

Ayrshires 

The  1929  report  is  based  on  the  sale  of 
2,527  purebred  Ayrshire  cattle,  as  report¬ 
ed  by  471  listed  breeders,  while  the  1928 
report  was  based  on  the  sale  of  1,439  ani¬ 
mals  reported  by  221  breeders.  The  1929 
sales  consisted  of  637  bull  calves  under 
one  year  of  age,  134  bulls  one  year  and 
under  three  years  of  age,  49  aged  bulls. 
559  heifer  calves,  316  heifers  one  year  and 
under  three  years  of  age  and  832  cows 
three  years  old  and  over. 

Of  the  total  animals  sold,  44  per  cent 
ranged  from  $100  to  $300,  9  per  cent  sold 
for  $300  or  above,  and  47  per  cent  sold 
below  $100,  compared  with  49  per  cent,  2 
per  cent  and  49  per  cent,  respectively,  in 
1928. 

The  number  reported  sold  at  auction 
in  1929  was  181  or  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
compared  with  115  or  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  the  preceding  year. 

Jerseys 

The  1929  report  is  based  on  the  sale  of 
5,127  purebred  Jersey  cattle  of  djfferent 
ages,  as  reported  by  508  listed  breeders, 
while  the  1928  report  was  based  on  the 
sale  of  4,578  animals  reported  by  458 
breeders.  The  1929  sales  consisted  of  1,137 
bull  calves  under  one  year  of  age,  465 
bulls  one  year  and  under  three  years  of 
age,  136  aged  bulls,  883  heifer  calves, 
1,049  heifers  one  year  and  under  three 
years  of  age  and  1,457  cows  three  years 
old  and  over. 

The  slight  change  in  sale  prices  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  both  1929  and 
1928,  32  per  cent  of  the  animals  were  sold 
for  less  than  $100,  1  per  cent  between 
$400  and  $500  and  7  per  cent  above  $500, 
while  in  1929,  42  per  cent  sold  between 
$100  and  $200,  14  per  cent  between  $200 
and  $300  and  4  per  cent  between  $300  and 
$400,  compared  with  40  per  cent,  15  per 
cent  and  5  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1928. 

The  1,011  animals  reported  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  1929  constituted  20  per  cent  of  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 


Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

53  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


H 


IS  BEST 
INVESTMENT 


•  • 


"IT  is  nearly  three  years  since  we 
*  started  using  the  Burrell  Milk¬ 
er.  Atthattime.weconsideredthe 
buying  of  this  milker  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  we  had  ever  made,  ex¬ 
cept  the  buying  of  our  farm.  And 
we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion." 
— E.  C.  Larry,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y, 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 


27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  or 
the  milk  pail.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  LIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
iof  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Kequesz. 

1ILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

29  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
years  making  Dependable  Clipping 
and  Grooming  Machines 


STORM-PROOF 

Thb  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevent “J* 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm  proo 

1  and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors.  .  .  . 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  g 
>regon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pme. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
or  free  catalogs. 


URYMEN- 


[ilkers  should  always  be  equipped  with 
good  tubing.  We  sell  the  best  money  can 
buy,  for  all  makes  of  milkers,  at  prices  you 
can  afford.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

We  can  also  ave  you  money  on  very 
good  milk  strainer  cloths  and  cottons. 

ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Inc.,  Jamestown.  N.Y. 


LLM|tfl,faaaaaORHHniHM“* 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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total  sales  compared  with  445  or  10  per 
cent  so  reported  in  the  preceding  year. 

Blrown  Swiss 

The  1929  report  is  based  on  the  sale  of 
1,481  purebred  Brown  Swiss  cattle  of  var¬ 
ious  ages  as  reported  by  296  listed  breed¬ 
ers,  while  the  1928  report  was  based  on 
the  sale  of  453  animals  reported  by  52 
breeders. 

Combining  all  sales,  55  per  cent  sold 
between  $100  and  $300  compared  with  64 
per  cent  in  1928,  39  per  cent  sold  below 
$100  compared  with  28  per  cent  in  the 
earlier  year,  while  5  per  cent  ranged  from 
$300  to  $500  and  1  per  cent  sold  above 
$500,  compared  with  6  per  cent  and  2  per 
cent,  respectively,  in  1928. 

The  auction  sales  of  83  animals  consti¬ 
tuted  6  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  in  1929 
compared  with  39  animals  or  9  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1928. 


How  to  Get  Your  Dairy 
Retested 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

This  plan  was  submitted  to  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  accredited  veterinarians 
and  accepted.  Veterinarians  will  receive 
$2.50  for  each  herd  tested,  plus  30c  for 
each  animal  in  the  herd,  tags  anc 
tuberculin  to  be  furnished  by  the  state. 
Under  this  plan  the  owners  of  one  cow 
and  small  herds  will  be  given  the  same 
consideration  as  the  owners  of  large 
herds;  and  it  will  be  an  inducement  to 
each  veterinarian  to  apply  a  retest  to 
every  cow  in  the  zone  assigned  to  him. 
An  official  veterinarian  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  in  each  county  to  act  as  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  supplies  for  the  accred¬ 
ited  veterinarians,  such  as  tuberculin, 
tags,  report  blanks,  etc. 

In  each  organized  county,  records 
are  kept,  of  all  herds  operating  under 
the  accredited  herd  plan,  the  herds 
being  classified  in  three  groups,  namely, 
those  infected,  those  having  passed  one 
clean  test,  and  those  accredited.  The 
individuals  in  charge  of  these  records 
are  in  a  position  to  supply  to  each  ac¬ 
credited  veterinarian  assigned  to  a  zone 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  accredited 
herds  overdue,  as  well  as  those  due  to 
be  tested  and  those  which  will  become 
due  during  the  calendar  year  1930.  In 
a  limited  number  of  counties,  where  it 
is  not  possible  to  divide  the  county  into 
zones  at  the  present  time,  lists  of  ac¬ 
credited  herds  will  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  accredited  veterin¬ 
arians  who  are  to  participate  in  the 
testing  in  such  counties. 

To  Go  as  far  as  Funds  Will 
Permit 
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A  T  CALVING  TIME! 

Cows  must  freshen  properly 
to  reach  maximum  production 


High-bred  cows  fed  concentrated  feeds 
often  develop  trouble  at  calving  time. 
Frequently  the  calf  is  lost.  Worst  of  all, 
the  cow’s  producing  capacity  is  impaired. 
When  a  cow  goes  off  on  her  milk,  due  to 
calving  troubles,  she  doesn’t  come  back. 
The  loss  runs  from  25  to  50%  and  is  felt 
throughout  the  entire  lactation  period. 
That  is  why  the  following  comparisons 
from  a  calving  experiment  conducted 
at  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  are  being  published. 


The  10  cows  shown  here  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin. 

They  were  divided  into  2  groups  and 
put  under  observation  on  our  Re¬ 
search  Farm.  All  of  them  were  tested 
for  contagious  abortion — found  negative.  All 
were  fed  a  good  dairy  ration.  All  were  handled 
alike.  But  the  cows  in  Group  2  got  one  thing 
that  those  in  Group  1  didn’t  get  .  .  .  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  for  at  least  60  days 
before  they  calved. 

The  Wisconsin  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  records  for  1927-28  showed  that  the  cows 
in  Group  1  had  produced  4189  pounds  more 
milk  than  Group  2.  So  unquestionably  the 


Group  2— Received  Dr.  /less  Improved  Stock  Tonio 

cows  in  Group  1  were  the  better  milkers  the 
preceding  year.  Here’s  what  happened  during 
this  test  year. 

Every  cow  in  Group  2  (remember  they’re 
the  ones  that  got  Stock  Tonic  for  at  least  60 
days  before  they  calved)  freshened  properly. 
Three  out  of  the  5  cows  in  Group  1  (no  Tonic) 
retained  their  after-birth. 

Group  2  got  Stock  Tonic  regularly  while 
they  were  in  milk.  This  kept  them  in  milking 
trim  throughout  the  lactation  period 
and  gave  them  an  added  advantage. 
At  the  end  of  8  months’  lactation, 
they  had  produced  11,472  pounds 
more  milk  and  showed  a  profit  of 
$319.18  more  than  Group  1. 

In  the  many  tests  conducted  on 
the  Dr.  Hess  6b  Clark  Research  Farm, 
every  single  cow  conditioned  with 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  has  calved  in 
top  shape. 

It  costs  but  2  cents  a  day  per  cow 
to  condition  your  dairy  herd  with 
Improved  Stock  Tonic.  See  your  local 
Dr.  Hess  dealer. 


Group  1 — Did  not  receive  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
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During  the  calendar  year  1930  a  re¬ 
test  will  be  applied,  at  state  expense, 
to  all  accredited  herds  in  counties  not 
modified  accredited,  to  one-third  of  the 
accredited  herds  in  modified  accredited 
counties,  and  to  as  many  more  as  avail¬ 
able  funds  will  permit. 

In  case  one  reactor  is  found  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  retesting  a  fully  accredited  herd, 
the  next  retest  should  not  be  applied 
earlier  than  four  months.  Provided  the 
test  is  successful,  the  herd  will  again 
be  classified  as  accredited.  Such  retest 
will  be  made  by  an  official  veterinarian, 
either  state,  federal,  county  or  assistant 
county.  In  case  more  than  one  reactor 
is  found  as  a  result  of  retesting  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd,  the  next  retest  should 
be  applied  at  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days.  Another  successful  test  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  will  again  place 
the  herd  on  the  accredited  list. 

The  owners  of  accredited  herds 
should  at  once  ascertain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  accredited  veterinarian 
authorized  to  retest  accredited  herds 
m  their  township.  The  veterinarian  will 
be  glad  to  advise  just  when  he  will  be 
retesting  herds  in  that  particular  vic¬ 
inity.  The  owner  should  cooperate  with 
the  tuberculosis  committee  of  his  coun¬ 
ty,  with  the  accredited  veterinarians, 
and  with  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  by  having 
bis  herd,  including  all  young  stock, 
ready  for  test  when  so  notified  by  the 
veterinarian. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  in  appro¬ 
priating  funds  for  the  free  retesting  of 
herds  became  a  law  March  18,  1930. 
The  first  herd  to  be  subjected  to  a  free 
retest  at  state  expense  was  that  of 
Andrew  J.  Hurd  of  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  the 
test  being  applied  at  8:10  A.  M., 
March  19. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

)  A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated— ASHLAND,  OHIO 


On  way  to  next  silo 


SENSATIONAL  NEW  FILLER 

THE  New  Ross  Cutter  8b  Filler  is  mounted 
on  any  standard  tractor  with  direct  power 
connection  to  the  tractor.  It  saves  more  than 
three  hours  make  ready  on  each  job.  Blower 
pipe  may  be  positioned  before  arrival.  Pays 
for  itself  in  one  season  of  custom  filling.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 

ROSS  asuo  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850)  114  Warder  St. 


MOORE'BROS. 

!  PDRPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  SoreTeats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc..  In  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid.  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $  1 .00 

rnrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  6end- 
riVCJj  ing  you  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 

MOORE  BROS..  Dept.  A  ALBANY.  IS.  TL 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE a 


GRADE  GUERNSEY  HERD 
IF  15  YOUNG  COWS,  ac¬ 
credited  and  negative  to  the 
blood  test  and  right  in  every  way. 

W.  S.  DUNN,  -  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle 

One  yearling  bull,  two  bull  calves,  four  cows,  good 
individuals  very  yell  bred.  C.C.TAYLOR,  Lawtons.N.Y. 

Pure  bred  GUERNSEY  HEIFER 

CALVES  AND  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  BURDETTE,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


A  number  of  choice  Chester 
White  boars,  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  prices  reasonable 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 


Lump  Jaw 


l1 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 

■  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  FLEMING’S  Medicine  No.  2 

Formerly  known  as  “ACTINOFORM” 

■  Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a  i 

■  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  refunded  if  it 

■  fails.  Order  today,  Also  OUR  BIG  NEW  VETERI- 
U  NARY  ADVISER  mailed  you  for  10c. 

Wl  FLEMING  BR0S«  *-206  Stack  Yards,Cticago 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks  old  (PA  rn 
Berkshire  and  Chester  6  to  7  weeks  old  «H.du  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.... $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old.... $5.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so.  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD.  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied.  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass.  TeL  0088 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

April  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 


of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ 

„  3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream _ 

1-89 

2A  Fluid  Cream  _ 

_  1.96 

2B  Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  . . 

2.2 1 

3  Evap.  Cond.  _ _ 

Milk  Powder  . 

Hard'  Cheese  . 

1.95 

1,75 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  tor  April  1929  was  $3.37 

for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%.  — . 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Closes  One  Cent  Higher 

'  April  19,  April  llf  April  20, 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra  _  40  -40%  39  -39%  46  -46% 

Extra  (92  $e.) _ -39%  -38%  45%. 

84-91  score _ 33%-39%  32%-38%  44  -45% 

Lower  Grades _ 31  %-33  31  -32  42%-43% 

The  butter  market  closed  on  the  19th 
a  full  cent  above  the  closing  level  of 
the  previous  week.  It  is  not  because 
butter  has  been  scarce,  for  it  has  not 
been  in  limited  supply.  In  fact,  receipts 


STEEL 
FENCE  POSTS 

BANNER  or  Ideal  Brand  NEW 
steel  fence  posts  made  by  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
at  HALF  PRICE. 

All  posts  complete  with  wire  clip 
free  and  freight  prepaid  by  us  on 
order  of  100  or  more. 

5  ft.— 20C  7  ft,— 28c 

6  ft,— 24c  TA  ft.— 50c 
6%  ft.— 26c  8  f t.— 3IC 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  Co, 

490  WALDEN  AVE. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HAY  BALERS 

Built  for  Capacity 

and  turn  out  neat  bales  of  hay  or  straw.  This 
is  a  money  maker.  Write  for  description  and 
sizes. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  766,  York,  Pa. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Keade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


r 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 


"\ 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  CoBmmusion 

^^West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  ^ 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$3000  Gets  Operating  Farm 
$7500  Income,  30  Cows  And 

Horses,  poultry,  bull,  motor  truck,  machinery,  vehicles, 
hay,  fodder  <fc  crop»  included  if  sold  soon;  330  acres, 
producing  grade  A  milk,  only  140  miles  N.  Y.  City, 
few  steps  hard  road;  150  acres  for  crops,  80-  cow 
spring  &  brook  pasture,  loads  fruit;  2  houses,  large 
barn,  etc.,  picture  shown  pg  47  Strouts  new  catalog. 
Price  only  $10,500  complete,  $3000  down.  Catalog  ffee, 
write  today.  STROUT  AGENCY.  255-B  Fourth  Ave., 
V.  Y.  City. 


have  been  slightly  heavier  than  the  that  after  the  Easter  trade  was  sup- 
week  ending  April  12.  More  butter  has  plied  we  would  have  to  watch  our  P’s 
been  used  by  the  retail  trade,  the  move-  »and  Q’s  very  closely.  The  activity  of 
ment  into  consuming  channels  having  the  market  has  certainly  justified  this 
been  extremely  satisfactory.  The  de-  statement.  In  fact,  the  Easter  trade 
mand  for  current  needs  has  been  suf-  was  supplied  without  creating  any  un- 


ficient  to  clear  the  arrivals  from  day  to 
day.  The  chain  stores  are  given  most 
of  the  credit  for  the  situation,  for  they 
are  still  putting  out  butter  across  the 
counters  at  bargain  prices. 

The  week  did  not  open  so  encourag¬ 
ingly.  On  Monday  the  market  was 
hardly  steady,  but  as  the  week  pro¬ 
gressed,  firmness  grew  until  creamery 
extras  reached  39V2c  on  Saturday. 
Many  operators  regarded  the  advance 
to  the  latter  figure  as  an  unwise  move 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  advance 
would  strain  the  situation.  There  are 
lots  of  people  who  are  anxious  to  sell 
butter  at  39 V2c  and  it  is  feared  that 
buyers  are  going  to  take  the  advantage 
and  create  a  reaction. 

Qualities  just  below  extras  and  the 
cheaper  sorts  of  butters  as  well,  are 
not  over  plentiful,  which  is  helping  to 
sustain  the  market. 

The  cold  storage  situation  is  slowly 
but  surely  improving.  On  April  18,  the 
four  leading  markets  reported  that 
their  reserves  in  the  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  totaled  8,879,660  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  whereas  on  the  same  day  last  year 
they  reported  2,344,461  pounds.  From 
April  11  to  April  18  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  four  principal  cities  were 
reduced  slightly  over  849,000  pounds 
compared  with  a,  reduction  of  243,259 
pounds  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Cheese  Market  Remains 
Unchanged 


Anvil  19.  April  II.  April  20, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy  _  13  - 1 8 ’/a  13  -18%  22%-25 

Fresh  Average  . . 

Held  Fancy  . .  24  -26  24  -26  27%-29% 

Held  Average  . .  23  - 


The  cheese  market  is  in  much  the 
same  position  as  it  was  last  week. 
There  have  been  some  fair  spots  in 
the  trading  and  prices  have  held  quite 
steady.  There  has  not  been  much  of 
any  increase  in  the  make  of  new 
cheese,  and  prices  have  held  firm. 
Large  round  lots  are  still  at  18c  while 
smaller  transactions  are  at  18  \2. 

On  April  17,  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  on  hand  11,549,000 
pounds  of  cheese,  compared  with  last 
year’s  figures  on  the  same  day  of  10,- 
681,000  pounds.  An  interesting  fact 
concerning  the  cold  storage  holdings 
is  that  from  April  10  to  April  17  this 
year  our  cold  storage  holdings  were 
reduced  412,000  pounds,  while  during 
the  same  period  last  year  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  in  the  ten  cities  increased 
73,000  pounds. 

Heavy  Egg  Receipts  Cause 
Price  Reduction 


April  19,  April  II.  April  20, 


NEARBY  WHITE 

1930  1930 

1929 

Hennery 

30  -33  32  -35 

36 

-39 

Selected  Extras  - 

....  29  -  29% -31 

34 

-35 

Average  Extras  — , — 

....  27% -28%  27%-28'i 

31 

-33 

Extra  Firsts - 

—  26% -27  26%-2? 

30 

- 

Firsts  . . 

-26 

28 

-29 

Undergrades  . . 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  - — . 

29% -31  29% -33 

34 

-37 

Gathered  .... 

-29%  26  -29 

28' 

/a-33% 

New  York  City’s  egg  receipts  are 
running  considerably  heavier  than  they 
did  last  year.  The  situation  has  created 
an  unsettled  market  and  prices  have 
lost  ground.  Local  storage  stocks  are 
still  being  added  to  freely.  On  April 
18,  New  York  City  .reported  over  630,- 
000  cases,  compared  with  approximate¬ 
ly  343,000  cases  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  In  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports  the  cold  storage  reserves  on 
April  18  totaled  2,045,000  cases,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,322,000  cases  on  the  same 
day  last  year.  There  are  not  a  few  who 
are  looking  at  the  storage  situation 
with  some  misgivings.  There  is  a  very 
definite  pressure  to  cell  rather  than  to 
accumulate  the  surplus.  There  is  only 
one  slightly  encouraging  feature.  From 
April  11  to  April  18  our  cold  storage 
holdings  in  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports,  were  increased  355,000  cases, 
whereas  the  increase  during  the  same 
period  last  year  was  442,000  cases. 

Recently  we  expressed  the  opinion 


due  commotion  in  the  market. 

The  situation,  as  we  go  to  press,  is 
not  settled.  The  market  is  irregular  as 
is  has  been  all  week.  On  Friday  things 
looked  a  little  better.  Country,  costs 
have  been  high.  Chicago  is  about  on  a 
parity  with  New  York.  Everybody  is 
watching  for  developments  Monday 
morning  for  the  weekend  saw  the  mar¬ 
ket  rather  indefinite.  No  one  knows 
where  it  is  going. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Goes  to 
Pieces 


April  19.  April  II,  April  20. 


FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored - 

26-27 

25-27 

33-34 

Leghorn  - 

23-25 

26-27 

30-31 

CHICKENS. 

Colored  . . — 

Leghorn  _  _ — 

BROILERS 

Colored - 

15-37 

30-43 

30-53 

Leghorn  _ 

15-31 

30-36 

25-45 

OLD  ROOSTERS 

-16 

-50 

17-19 

CAPONS  . 

-50 

-15 

50-60 

TURKEYS  . 

30-40 

40-50 

40-50 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 

21-26 

22-26 

26-32 

GEESE  . . 

•  18 

-18 

17-18 

The  Easter  holiday  trade  this  year 
was  not  up  to  snuff  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  industrial  conditions 
are  not  right  among  the  consumers  of 
live  poultry  to  warrant  heavy  buying. 
Supplies  of  live  fowls  were  not  over 
heavy  but  buyers  were  standing  on  the 
outside  looking  for  bargains.  Finally 
the  situation  got  so  had  that  price  cut¬ 
ting  was  resorted  to  and  the  market 
proceeded  to  blow  up. 

Early  in  the  week  broiler  prices 
eased  a.  little  and  buyers  came  forward 
and  took  hold  well.  Instead  of  playing 
the  game,  a  lot  of  houses  shoved  up 
prices  entirely  too  far,  supplies  came 
forward  too  fast,  resulting  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  reaction.  Price  cutting  became  the 
order  of  the  day  and  from  then  on 
there  was  no  telling  what  was  what. 
On  Friday  there  was  such  an  accumu¬ 
lation  that  the  situation  appeared  al¬ 
most  hopeless. 

Long  Island  spring  ducks  also  were 
hit  by  price  cutting,  although  they 
went  into  the  distributing  channels  in 
comparatively  satisfactory  manner. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  were 
too  many  late  arrivals  in  the  poultry 
market.  Supplies  were  rolling  in  late 
Friday  and  as  we  have  always  said, 
that  is  entirely  too  late  to  get  the 
cream  of  the  market.  Some  day  far¬ 
mers  are  going  to  learn  to  time  their 
shipments. 

Old  Potatoes  Steady 

The  market  on  old  potatoes  is  hold¬ 
ing  fairly  steady,  although  high  coun¬ 
try  costs  had  been  tending  to  slow  up 
more  or  less  the  movement  of  stocks. 
Maines  are  bringing  from  $4.35  to  $4.75 
for  150  pound  sacks,  with  bulk  goods 
at  $5.40  to  $5.75.  Long  Islands  bring 
from  $2.50  to  $5  depending  on  the 
quality. 

Hay  Scarcity  Sends  Prices 
Higher 

Shj6rt  supplies  of  hay  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District  have  been  responsible 
for  an  advance  in  hay  prices.  The  mar¬ 
ket  closed  on  the  19th  with  offerings 
completely  sold  out.  The  Shortage  was 
especially  acute  in  Brooklyn  where 
buyers  were  competing  for  necessary 
supplies.  Timothy  No.  1,  went  as  high 
as  $29,  with  other  grades  ranging 
downward  to  $18  for  sample  hay.  New 
York  State  alfalfa  is  bringing  from 
$25  to  $31  for  second  cuttings,  with 
first  cutting  slightly  lower.  A  number 
of  reasons  have  been  suggested  as  the* 
cause  of  the  extreme  shortage,  the 
main  one  being  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  finding  themselves 
short  of  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet 
their  home  requirements.  Others  find 
it  difficult  to  transport  hay  due  to  the 
rough  character  of  the  roads,  while 
others  are  busy  with  other  work  such 
as  preparing  for  plowing,  etc.  It  all 
goes  to  show  that  if  some  of  the  poor 
grade  hay  that  was  sent  forward  last 
fall  and  winter  has  been  withheld  from 


the  market,  prices  would  have  been 
realized  on  the  more  desirable  hay  sent 
forward.  The  market  will  pay  the  price 
but  as  long  as  shippers  insist  on  flood¬ 
ing  the  market  with  poor  hay  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  buying  interests  will 
continually  endeavor  to  bear  the  mar¬ 
ket  down. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

April  19. 

April  II, 

April  50, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1920 

Wheat  (May)  - 

1.05% 

U2% 

1.(5% 

Corn  (May) 

.83% 

.84 

Jdv, 

Oats  (May) 

.42% 

.44% 

.47% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  _ 

1-24% 

1.32% 

1.43% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  _ 

1.00% 

1.01% 

1.09% 

Oats,  No.  2  .. 

.56 

.57 

•60% 

FEEDS 

April  19. 

April  (2. 

April  20, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

35.00 

35.50 

33.50 

Sp’g  Bran  _  .  _ 

31.50 

31.00 

27.50 

H’d  Bran  . .  .. 

33.50 

33.00 

30.00 

Standard  Mids _ 

30.00 

32.50 

27.00 

Soft  W.  Mids 

36.00 

35.50 

35.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

32.50 

34.50 

33.00 

Red  Dog  . . . 

33.00 

35.00 

37.00 

Wh.  Hominy 

35.00 

35.00 

37.00 

Yel.  Hominy 

35.00 

35.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  _ 

34.50 

35.00 

38.50 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

35.00 

35.00 

42.50 

Gluten  Meal _ 

45.00 

45.00 

52.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal - 

37.50 

36.50 

41.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

42.50 

41.00 

44.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

45,00 

43.50 

46.59 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal  . 

49.00. 

49.50 

52.00 

Beet  Pulp  . . 

43.00 

43.00 

The  above  quotations 

taken  from 

the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots.  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


Last  Call  at  $300 

In  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

Fishkill  Piebe  Beauty 

Born  October  IS,  1928 
HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  abase  Ian t  made 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113. S3  lbs.  in 
365  days.  Hit  tire  it  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  then  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Datchland  Calmdha 
•  Sir  Inka.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  of  10,997 
lbs.  milk  and  514  lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 


*300. 


His  price 

Starts  at  .  . 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  antil  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old - - $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old . $5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old.i . $6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock 

tfY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 
Vril  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
■etum  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  rai**  a 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  =ross,;,  °?loL  ”^te’ 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  A  wane 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $4.50  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 

These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  «  or  more  C-tU 

29S  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Bie  Tvpe  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  Crossed- 
*  15 Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed-  97 
'hite  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cro^sedBarrow.,boar 

iws— two  months  old.  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 

)  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  maker,  a 

iture  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  j  c^den,  » 

)wa  hog  raiser,  on  a  nsit  here  say 3.  Me •t. 

,an  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  nevel  be  shortof  ^ 
hip  anv  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crams 
ee  Pigs  is  Pigs,  blit  remember,  there  is  a  k;g  a 
aee  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old .  reUable  n» 
ten.  McCADDEN  BROS..  16  Seven  PJnes  AVfln 
orth  Cambridge.  Mass,  and  get  the  best. _ 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

hester  and  Berkshire;  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
6  .  7  WEEKS  OLD  $4-50  EACH 

8  -  9  WEEKS  OLD -  $5.00  EACH 

11  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  CO JS 
10  days  trial.  Crating  free. 

.W  SARRITY,  7  Lynn  St,  Wohurn.Ma#*,  T«l, 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  26,  1930 

Farm  News  from  New  York 


New  Farm  Laws  That  May  Affect  You 


THE  more  we  study  the  farm  legis¬ 
lation  that  was  passed  by  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
just  closed,  the  more  enthusiastic  we 
become  on  the  benefit  that  these  new 
laws  are  going  to  be  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State.  Many  of  the  more  important 
bills  passed  relating  to  agriculture  have 
not  yet  been  signed  at  this  writing  by 
Governor  Roosevelt.  He  has  called  a 
meeting  of  his  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  on  Thursday,  April  24,  to 
attend  the  ceremony  of  signing  this 
legislation  which  means  so  much  to 
agriculture.  There  follow  several  im¬ 
portant  rural  bills  that  the  Governor 
has  signed  so  that  they  are  now  on 
the  statute  books.  All  of  the  new  farm 
laws  will  be  explained  in  some  detail 
in  a  feature  article  in  next  week’s 
issue.  Incidentally,  may  we  pause  to 
say  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  the  only  place  you  can  get  these  full 
explanations  of  what  the  State  has 
done  for  its  agriculture. 

New  Agricultural  Laws 

Among  the  most  important  of  the 
farm  bills  already  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  are  the  appropriations  for  many 
new  buildings  for  the  agricultural  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  State.  These  include  ap¬ 
propriations  for: 

New  Home  Economics  Building  at 
Cornell 

Equipment  and  new  Plant  Industry 
Building  at  Cornell 
Additional  barns  at  Cornell 
Small  appropriation  for  improving 
walks,  roads  and  grounds  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture 
New  Horticultural  Building  at  .  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station 
New  laboratory  building  and  tool  shed 
at  the  Long  Island  Vegetable  Ex¬ 
periment  Station 

New  Building  and  equipment  for  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  poultry  egg  laying 
contests  at  Elmira 

New  building  and  equipment  for 
Western  New  York  poultry  egg 
laying  contests  in  Genesee  County. 

The  following  miscellaneous  bills 
were  also  passed  and  have  already 
been  signed  by  the  Governor.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  be  sure  to  look  them 
over  for  among  them  there-  are  almost 
certain  to  be  some  that  will  affect  your 
personal  interests.  Here  they  are : 

An  act  to  amend  the  Conservation 
Law  on  posting  game  refuges.  Under 
this  act  the  Conservation  Department, 


on  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
town  board  of  any  town  or  a  majority 
of  the  common  council  of  any  city,  may 
issue  an  order  prohibiting  or  regulating 
the  taking  of  birds  or  game  on  land 
set  aside  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
or  owners  thereof  as  bird  or  game 
refuges  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years.  A  similar  order  may  apply  to 
establishing  game  refuges  for  fish. 

An  act  amending  the  county  law  to 
allow  the  board  of  supervisors  to  dis¬ 
continue  financial  support  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  society,  that  is,  one  of  the 
local  fairs  in  the  county,  if  another 
one  within  the  same  county  should 
seem  more  worth  while. 

An  act  changing  the  law  for  the 
measurement  of  saw  logs  to  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  system  which  is  much  more 
accurate  and  fair  than  the  present  one. 

An  act  amending  the  cooperative 
corporation  law  in  relation  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  cooperative  agency  corpor¬ 
ations,  which  gives  cooperative  so¬ 
cieties  and  organizations  the  privilege, 
which  they  now  do  not  have,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  subsidiary  organizations. 

An  act  amending  the  Education  Lav/ 
repealing  Sections  128  and  129  and 
making  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  a  local  committee  to  pass  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  consolidation  when  there  is  local 
dissatisfaction  or  dispute  over  the 
proposal. 

An  act  giving  the  Governor  the 
power  to  appoint  a  State  Water  Power 
Commission  to  study  the  water  power 
resources  of  the  State  and  particularly 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  find  the  best 
means  of  harnessing  these  resources 
and  developing  the  power  into  elec¬ 
tricity. 

An  act  amending  the  Highway  Law 
ordering  the  county  superintendent  of 
highways  to  post  bridges  against  too 
heavy  loads  and  making  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  for  persons  to  drive  loads 
across  the  bridge  heavier  than  stated 
in  the  posted  notices. 

Another  act  amending  the  Highway 
Law  changing  the  requirement  of  cut¬ 
ting  weeds  and  brush  along  town  high¬ 
ways  from  twice  a  year  to  once  a  year. 

An  act  amending  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  requiring  those  who 
sell  inoculation  for  plant  seeds,  such  as 
clover  and  alfalfa,  to  obtain  a  licence 
from  the  State,  and  requiring  all  such 
inoculants  to  be  labelled. 

An  act  amending,  the  Agriculture  and 


New  York  County  Notes 


Livingston  County  ^  ®  c  i  *  y  °  f 

Rochester  will  set  out  105,000  more  sap¬ 
lings  on  the  Canadice  Watershed  from 
which  the  city  obtains  its  water  supply. 
This  planting  will  bring  the  number 
which  they  have  set  out  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  up  to  2,000,000  trees.  The 
trees  are  obtained  from  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department. 

The  Schoolmasters’  Club  of  Livingston 
County  met  recently  with  an  attendance 
of  55,  a  record  for  the  year.  They  are 
sponsoring  a  county-wide  speaking  con¬ 
test  in  which  each  school  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  boy  and  a  girl  from  the  high 


school  department. 

Charles  H.  Fogg,  Farm  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  for  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned 
and  his  place  will  be  taken  by  Nelson 
F.  Smith  who  has  been  assistant  manager 
for  the  past  year. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
are  trying  out  sweet  clover  for  pasture 
this  year.  Winter  wheat  looks  bad  so  far 
this  spring  though  we  have  had  no  warm 
rains  to  start  either  that  or  the  grass. 
There  is  some  plowing  being  done.  Sheep 
shearing  has  begun  though  the  demand 
for  wool  is  poor  and  the  price  is  low, 
dealers  offering  only  18c  to  25c  against 
36c  last  year. 

The  country  roads  are  once  more  be¬ 
coming  passable,  though  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement  yet. — Mrs.  R.M. 


Steuben  County  —  We  had  a  hard 

snow  and  wind  on  April  8  and  the  roads 
were  full  of  snow.  The  roads  are  also 
impassable  due  to  the  mud.  Farm  work 
is  not  started  yet.  Seed  oats  are  scarce. 
Some  farmers  are  buying  hay.  There  are 
some  forced  sales  of  farms.  The  census 
workers  are  having  muddy  roads  this 
month.  Many  vacant  farms  and  some 
farmers  moving  off. — D.F. 


Cayuga  County  several  of  the 


towns  north  of  Auburn  the  work  of  re¬ 
testing  is  now  going  forward  in  those 
herds  where  reactors  were  previously 
found.  Some  farmers  have  lost  their  en¬ 
tire  herds  and  as  cows  are  cheaper  this 
spring — from  $25  to  $50  per  head— many 
are  replacing  at  once.  Plowing  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  the  ground  now  being 
in  fine  shape.  Sunday  the  13th  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  80  degrees  in  the 
shade  at  noon.  Rather,  warm  for  early 
April.  Eggs  have  recovered  from  the  low 
level  and  are  now  25c  a  dozen.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unusual  activity  in  baby 
chicks.  I  hope  it  doesn’t  mean  another 
year  of  over-production. — A.D.B. 

Sullivan  County-There  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  spring  rains  which  have  helped  the 
grass  very  much.  Many  farmers  are  out 
of  hay  and  the  sugar  season  has  come 
to  a  close  with  a  fair  run.  The  census 
has  been  taken  and  all  ladies  smiled 
when  asked  their  age  so  you  see,  Sullivan 
County  has  a  good  crowd  of  ladies. 
Farmers  are  busy  hauling  manure  and 
fixing  for  their  spring  planting.  Cows  are 
keeping  up  on  their  milk  production  with 
plenty  of  feed  being  given  the  cows. 
Some  of  the  state  roads  are  under  repair 
and  also  the  dirt  roads  which  need  it 
badly.  Bran  is  $2.05  a  cwt.,  corn  is  $2.10, 
oatflakes  $3.60  for  90  pounds,  butter  35c, 
eggs  25c. — Mrs.  P.E.R, 

Schenectady  County  — The  state  vet¬ 
erinarians  are  to  begin  testing  the  cows 
of  the  town  of  Glenville  for  tuberculosis 
next  week.  This  is  the  first  town  of  the 
county  to  take  up  the  work.  Cold  weather 
is  holding  back  spring  work.  Not  many 
auctions  on  account  of  the  unemployment 
in  cities  and  many  are  looking  for  coun¬ 
try  homes.  Hay  in  better  demand  than 
in  a  number  of  years.  Eggs  plentiful  and 
price  low  and  mbre  going  in  the  chicken 
business.  Milk  is  also  plentiful. — S.W.C. 


Markets  Law  changing  the  method  of  were  generally  doing  business  on  a  ten 
appraisal  of  diseased  animals,  that  is,  per  cent  commission  while  now  though 
those  condemned  by  the  state  for  TB.  costs  of  doing  business  are  much  higher 
Under  the  old  law,  if  the  owner  was  than  they  were  at  that  time,  the  standard 
dissatisfied,  the  county  judge  was  asked  commission  now  is  5  per  cent,  although 
for  the  appointment  of  a  referee.  Un-  in  some  instances,  7,  8  and  occasionally 
der  this  new  law,  the  matter  is  referred  10  per  cent  is  paid, 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  — .  .  —  »■  — . — - 

who  causes  an  investigation  made  as  According  to  the  N.Y.S.  Dept,  of 
to  the  market  value  of  the  animal  or  Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  1930  in¬ 
animals.  tended  acreage  of  cabbage  for  kraut 

Amending  the  Agriculture  and  Mar-  js  more  than  a  fifth  larger  than  that 
kets  Law  to  protect  the  breeding  of  grown  in  1929,  according  to  recent  re- 
purebred  stock,  making  it  imlawful  for  ports  from  important  packers  and 
anyone  owning  a  bull,  stallion,  buck  or  growers.  These  firms  grew  or  contract- 
boar  to  allow  it  to  run  at  large  on  any  e(j  about  one-half  of  the  total  acreage 
lands  or  premises  without  consent  of  estimated  for  harvest  in  1929.  Of  the 
the  person  owning  the  land.  However,  53  reports  received,  36  indicate  acre- 
no  action  can  be  taken  if  the  person  age  increases,  five  indicate  decreases, 
who  makes  the  complaint  has  been  an(j  ^2  report  no  change.  If  present 
negligent  about  his  share  of  the  fences,  intentions  are  carried  out,  the  1930 

To  amend  the  agricultural  law  giv-  acreage  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
in g  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
county  the  power  to  appropriate  money  sota,  Colorado  and  Washington  will  be 
when  it  is  deemed  advisable  for  the  ar0und  20,600  acres  compared  with 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  16,910  acres  estimated  for  harvest  last 
the  county  and  to  raise  money  for  such  year,  and  with  a  five  year  average 
purpose  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  (1925-1929)  of  13,380  acres.  This  would 
county.  be  the  highest  acreage  on  record  and, 

Amending  the  Highway  Law  in  re-  with  average  yields  the  production 
lation  to  the  construction  and  mainten-  would  also  be  the  largest  on  record, 
ance  of  bridges  on  State  and  county  q^e  acreage  actually  planted,  however, 
highways.  This  bill  has  been  discussed  may  differ  from  the  intention  reports, 
many  times  in  American  Agricultur-  due  to  weather  conditions,  the  possible 
1ST.  It  provides  for  the  State  to  take  effect  of  this  report  upon  packer’s  and 
over  35  per  cent  of  the  construction  and  grower’s  plans  and  upon  other  influenc- 
maintenance  of  bridges  on  State  and  jng  factors. 
county  highways  formerly  paid  by  the 
counties.  It  will  do  much  to  relieve 
local  taxes. 

We  repeat  again  that  next  week’s 
issue  will  contain  a  feature  article  com¬ 
pletely  summarizing  and  explaining  all 
the  farm  legislation  of  importance  that 
was  passed,  and  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  ones  that  were  not. 


Dramatics  Contest  Again 
Started 

PLANS  are  now  being  made  for  the 
fourth  annual  State  Community 
Dramatics  Contest  and  those  who  are 
interested  should  plan  to  enroll  now  as 
May  15  is  the  final  date  for  entries. 
Last  year  seventy-eight  communities 
presented  plays  in  sixteen  county  con¬ 
tests,  following  which  the  winners  in 
five  district  contests  competed  at 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  State  College. 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus  offers  fifty  dollars  to 
the  group  winning  first  in  the  state 
contest,  to  be  paid  to  some  community 
enterprise  selected  by  the  group.  The 
other  groups  to  enter  the  final  com¬ 
petition  receive  twenty  dollars  each 
with  the  same  stipulations. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


2  and  4-year-oid 
BREEDERS 

(’hicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  2? 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular. 


300-Egg  Breeding 

Special  May  and  June  prices. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodas,  N 


Y. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


25 

50 

ion 

Barred  Rox 

. $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Tancred  Strain 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Heavy  Mix  . 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

Light  Mix  . 

. .  2.50 

4.25 

*.00 

On  500  lots 

•/ac  less.  Guaranteed  full 

count. 

These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE,  Box  20.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


No  Bluff  Chicks 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $11.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


More  Hired  Help  Available 

THERE  is  considerable  evidence  that 
farm  help  is  more  plentiful  this 
spring  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  R.  L.  Gillett,  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tistician  of  New  York  State,  reports 
that  farmers  are  finding  it  less  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  hired  help  than  for  the 
past  several  years  even  though  wages 
are  slightly  lower.  The  average  month¬ 
ly  wage  with  board  in  all  sections  of 
New  York  State  is  reported  as  $46.50 
as  compared  with  $49.25  a  year  ago. 
The  monthly  wage  without  board,  but 
including  house  rent,  milk,  etc.,  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $67.50  as  compared  with 
$70.25  a  year  ago. 

Reports  come  to  us  from  New  Jersey 
that  there  has  never  been  so  many  men 
walking  the  roads  looking  for  work 
as  there  are  this  spring.  Many  state 
that  they  would  rather  work  at  smaller 
wages  where  employment  is  steady 
than  to  work  in  cities  and  be  idle  half 
the  time. 

'  Trade  Paper  Advises  In¬ 
crease  in  Commission 

AN  article  in  a  late  issue  of  a  New 
York  City  trade  paper  states  that  the 
commission  for  selling  farm  produce 
should  be  increased  to  10  per  cent.  The 
article  points  out  that  commission  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  east  twenty-five  years  ago 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  $.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rahv  ChirWs  scw-  leghorns 
Da°y  LlllUlb  —BARRED  rocks 

From  heavy  winter  producers.  Years  of 
breeding  back  of  every  chick.  100%  safe 
delivery.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalog. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


Seeds  and  Plants 


CAULIFLOWER  “ 

duality..  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball. 
$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300.  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  51,0.  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  500,  $1.50.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


“U".  SWEET  POTATO  Plants. 

Varieties.  Yellow  Jersey,  Cedarville.  $1.50  per  1000: 
Gold  Skin.  Red  Naimemond.  Nancy  Hall.  $1.75;  Can nn 
Bulbs  large  flowering,  name  varieties  Pink.  Red.  Yellow 
&  Red  Orange  $1.25  per  100.  C.E. Brown, Bridgevitlo.Dcl. 


Certified 


SEED  POTATOES;  Smooth  white  BuraL 
H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  POTATOES,  Rural  Heavyweights,  n*  dis¬ 
ease.  high  yielding  strain.  RATH  BROS.,  Pitt*f*rd.N.Y. 


DEAR  LITTLE  COOKS: 

How  are  you  all  getting  along  with  the  recipes ?  Sometimes  I  wonder  which  ones  yoii 
would  give  the  most  votes  if  you  could  vote  for  your  favorites. 

This  month  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  recipe  which  is  quite  new  for  me,  but  one  which 
is  already  one  of  my  favorites.  A  little  cook  who  lives  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota 
sent  it  to  me.  Her  name  is  Margaret. 

The  recipe  is  for  macaroons  and  mother  says  they  really  are  too  good  because  we  neve t1 
want  to  stop  eating  till  they  are  all  gone  and  then  we  don't  want  to. 


Lesson  Number 
Fourteen 


Three  Fine  New  Recipes  for  You 


Margaret’s  Macaroons 


Small  Recipe. 

1  egrer  white. 
y 2  cup  sugar, 

Vz  cup  cocoanut. 

%  teaspoon  vanilla, 
1  cup  cornflakes. 


Larjre  Recipe. 

2  esrg  whites. 

1  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  cocoanut. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

2  cups  cornflakes. 


Break  the  egg  whites  into  a  bowl  and  take  an 
egg  beater  and  beat  them  very  stiff.  Add  the 
sugar,  cocoanut,  flakes  and  vanilla.  Fold  these 
in  gently  and  lightly.  Take  a  piece  of  clean 
wrapping  paper  and  place  it  over  the  tin  or 
cookie  sheet  that  you  want  to  bake  these  maca¬ 
roons  on.  Drop  them  by  spoonfuls  like  drop 
cookies.  Bake  them  in  a  very  slow  oven  until 
they  are  a  light  brown  and  are  not  sticky  to 
touch.  You  will  like  them;  they  are  almost  like 
candy. 

I  always  thought  cornflakes  were  just  to  eat 
with  sugar  and  cream  for  breakfast.  Aren’t  you 
glad  to  know  about  a  new  use  for  them?  I  was. 

\ 

* 

A  Puffy,  Fluffy  Omelet 


Do  you  get  tired  of  eggs  soihetimes?  Here  is 
a  different  way  to  fix  them.  Try  the  small 
recipe  for  yourself  and  if  it  is  good  ask  your 
mother  if  you  can’t  make  an  omelet  for  supper 
some  night. 


Small  Recipe. 

1  egg. 

1  tablespoon  water. 
Pinch  of  salt. 

Pinch  of  pepper  (small) 


Large  Recipe. 

4  eggs. 

4  tablespoons  water, 
ts  teaspoon  salt, 
pinch  of  pepper. 


, 

Use  two  bowls  for  making  this  omelet.  Break 
the  eggs  and  separate,  putting  whites  into  one 
bowl  and  yolks  into  the  other.  Beat  the  whites 
very  stiff,  so  stiff  that  they  will  stay  in  the  bowl 
if  you  turn  the  bowl  upside  down.  Then  take 
out  the  beater.  Add  the  water  to  the  yolks  and 
using  the  same  egg  beater  (you  won’t  need  to 
wash  it)  beat  the  yolks  and  water  till  they  are 
thick  and  lemon  colored.  Add  salt  and  pepper. 
Add  the  whites,  folding  them  in  ever  so  gently. 
The  mixture  should  be  very  light  and  fluffy. 


Take  a  small  frying  pan  and  add  enough  but¬ 
ter  or  ham  or  bacon  fat  to  grease  the  pan.  Heat 
the  pan  and  as  the  fat  melts  turn  the  pan  so  it 
gets  well  greased.  Or  you  could  use  a  brush  to 
grease  the  pan  with  before  you  start  heating  it. 
When  the  pan  is  quite  hot  I  pour  in  the  egg 
mixture  trying  to  keep  it  light  and  fluffy.  Let 
the  omelet  cook  slowly,  on  the  top  of  the  stove 
till  the  bottom  has  browned  a  little  and  it  has 
begun  to  puff  up  nicely.  Then  put  it  in  a  slow 
oven  to  finish.  When  it  has  browned  lightly 
on  top  and  is  not  sticky  to  touch  when  you  press 
it  so  gently  to  test  it,  it  is  done. 


Did  you  ever  hear  that  people  should  wa.it 
for  an  omelet  instead  of  an  omelet  waiting  for 
people?  That  is  really  true  though  because  an 
omelet  gets  tired  of  waiting  very  soon  and  gives 
up.  Down  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and 
instead  of  a  fluffy,  puffy  omelet  there  is  only  a 
heavy,  tough,  eggy  mass. 


There  is  a  real  trick  about  serving  an  omelet. 
It’s  real  easy  too.  They  call  it  folding  the 
omelet.  First  take  the  handle  of  the  pan  in  your 
left  hand.  Have  a  knife  or  spatula  in  your 
right  hand.  Now,  about  half  way  between  the 
handle  side  and  the  other  edge  cut  in  from  the 
edge  on  each  side  about  two  inches.  Then  with 
the  knife  gently  loosen  the  half  next  to  the 
handle  and  fold  it  over  the  other  half.  Now 
loosen  the  other  half  and  coax  it  on  a  platter. 
Serve  at  once! 

Sometimes  I  cut  a  piece  of  bacon  up  fine  and 
fry  it.  Then  I  pour  my  omelet  right  on  top  of 
that  in  the  pan  and  cook  it  just  the  same  as  the 


plain  omelet.  Cold  ham  is  good  cut  fine  and  Baking  Powder  BisCUltS 

baked  with  an  omelet  too.  ° 


When  I  make  omelet  for  the  whole  family,  I 
take  an  egg  for  each  one  and  use  a  large  frying 
pan. 


I 


/ 

* 

Lr 
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l  The  Different  Kinds  of  j 
j  Batters  and  Doughs  ? 


When  we  make  mixtures  of  flour  and  liquid 
for  baking-  or  frying  we  call  them  doughs 
and  batters.  If  we  use  quite  a  lot  of  liquid 
and  not  much  flour,  we  get  a  thin  mixture 
which  we  call  a  pour  batter  because  it  pours 
easily.  The  popover  batter  was  a  pour  batter 
and  if  you  will  look  up  the  recipe  you  will 
see  that  it  called  for  almost  as  much  milk  as 
flour. 

For  muffins  we  use  a  little  more  flour  and 
get  a  thicker  batter.  Some  muffin  recipes 
call  for  more  flour  than  others  so  some  are 
thicker  than  others.  The  thicker  ones  call 
for  about  twice  as  much  flour  as  liquid  and 
these  we  can  drop  in  spoonfuls.  So  we  call 
these  thicker  ones  drop  batters. 

Baking  powder  biscuits  call  for  a  thick 
mixture,  thick  enough  to  be  handled  on  a 
mixing  board.  Cookies  take  even  more  flour 
and  so  does  bread  dough.  These  thicker  mix¬ 
tures  we  call  doughs.  Doughnuts  are  a  good 
example  of  thick  dough.  Some  cake  recipes 
make  a  thin  and  others  a  thick  mixture. 

You  will  enioy  watching  and  deciding 
which  kind  of  barter  or  dough  your  recipe 
makes. 


! 


Little  cooks  are  often  in  a  hurry  to 
take  things  out  of  the  oven  before  they 
have  been  there-  long  enough.  Betty 
makes  it  a  practice  to  keep  her  eye  on 
the  kitchen  clock  so  that  she  doesn’t 
have  to  guess  whether  or  not  the  things 
she  makes  have  been  there  too  long  or 
not  long  enough.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
get  the  habit  of  watching  the  clock  when 
you  cook. 


Small  Recipe. 

Vz.  cup  flour. 

1  teaspoon  baking 
powder. 

Pi  n  pVi 

%  tablespoon  butter  (or 
other  shortening). 

1/6  cup  milk 


Large  Recipe. 

3  cups  flour. 

6  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der. 

%  teaspoon,  salt. 

4  tablespoons  butter  or 
other  shortening. 

1  cup  milk 


First  of  all  I  must  look  after  the  fire  because 
these  biscuits  must  have  a  hot  oven  or  they 
won’t  be  the  kind  daddy  is  hoping  I  will  learn 
to  make.  Then  I  wash  my  hands  as  I  always 
do  before  I  begin  to  cook. 


Now  I  am  ready  to  get  together  the  things  I 
will  need.  I  take  a  nice  mixing  bowl  and  a  large 
spoon  and  the  mixing  board  and  rolling  pin, 
biscuit  cutter  and  tins  to  hold  my  biscuits.  These 
I  place  where  they  will  be  handy  when  I  need 
them. 

I  sift  some  flour  and  measure  out  what  I  need 
and  put  that  in  the  flour  sifter  which  I  put  in  the 
bowl.  Then  I  measure  baking  powder  and  salt 
and  add  to  the  flour.  Then  I  sift  it  all  together 
into  the  bowl.  Next  I  measure  out  the  butter 
(you  may  use  lard  or  some  shortening,  but  but¬ 
ter  does  give  a  better  flavor  to  the  biscuit).  I 
add  this  to  the  mixture  in  the  bowl.  Now  I 
measure  the  milk  and  set  it  where  I  can  reach 
it  easily. 

Mixing  the  butter  in  comes  next  and  some 
cooks  cut  this  in  with  two  knives,  but  mother 
thinks  maybe  it  is  easier  for  little  cooks  to  use 
their  fingers.  So  I  must  must  wash  my  hands 
very  clean  again  and  then  I  hold  them  in  real 
cold  water  to  cool  them  well.  Mother  says  warm 
fingers  warm  the  dough  and  make  it  harder  to 
handle  and  not  so  nice. 

As  soon  as  I  have  dried  my  hands,  I  begin 
rubbing  the  butter  into  the  flour  with  my  finger 
tips.  I  must  mix  it  in  smoothly  till  it  looks  like 
coarse  meal.  Now  I  am  ready  to  add  the  milk 
and  stir  it  in  well.  But  I  do  not  beat  the  dough 
hard  as  I  do  for  cake  or  muffins.  I  handle  it 
gently  so  it  will  be  light.  The  dough  will  be 
stiff  enough  so  I  can  put  it  out  on  the  mixing 
board  and  roll  it  now. 

First,  of  course,  I  put  a  little  flour  on  the 
board  so  the  dough  won’t  stick  and  I  rub  flour 
on  my  rolling  pin  too.  I  flour  my  hands  a  little. 
When  I  have  my  dough  on  the  board  I  shape  it, 
with  my  hands,  into  a  ball  and  then  I  use  my 
rolling  pin  to  flatten  it  out  into  a  sheet  of  dough 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

I  am  ready  to  cut  my  biscuits  now  and  cutting 
out  is  such  fun!  I  cut  out  all  I  can  and  put 
them  on  the  baking  tin.  Then  I  gather  up  all 
the  pieces  of  dough  and  roll  out  again  and  cut 
out  more  biscuit.  When  I  have  all  my  dough 
in  biscuits,  I  get  them  all  in  the  baking  tin  and 
slip  them  in  the  hot  oven. 

About  fifteen  minutes  will  be  long  enough  to 
bake  them  if  the  oven  is  hot. 

Little  Cooks,  be  careful  though  not  to  mix  in 
any  more  flour  than  you  can  help  because  too 
much  flour  will  make  solid,  tough  biscuits. 


When  you  take  your  biscuits  out  of  the  oven 
they  will  be  nicely  browned,  light  and  tender 
and  all  they  need  is  plenty  of  good  butter  and 
some  jam  or  honey.  Daddy  will  smile  and  then 
smile  some  more  if  you  make  good  biscuits  tor 
him. 


jr 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Marketing  Poultry 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26.  1930 

Wonderful  Success 

In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour  germs 
and  ordinary  drinking  water  often  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
can  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds 
your  hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Take 
the  “stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.” 
Remember,  that  in  every  hatch  there  is 
the  danger  of  some  infected  chicks. 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
dozens  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I 
used  to  lose  a  great  many  of  the  little 
downy  fellows,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  422,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  Com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  prove — as  thousands  have  proven 
— that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and 
double,  treble,  even  quadruple  your 
profits.  Send  50c  for  a  package  of 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the 
oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walko  Tablets  are  sold  by  leading 
druggists  and  poultry  supply  dealers. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  422, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Baby  ^  Chicks 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery  100  '  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas 15.00  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Min.,  Buff  Orp .  17.00  82.50  160 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c:  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  Also  special  mating  blood  tested 
chicks  and  six  and  eight  weeks  old  pullets.  100%  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for 
Cir--';iar.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.O.D. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  LibeBr0tVn.  y. 


_  COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

^mous  Tancred  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Prom  Free  Range  flocks.  Culled  for  size  and 
egg  production.  May  Price  $10.00  per  (00. 

Special  Discount  on  500  and  1000  Lots. 

!00%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now  and  get  our 
_ _  1930  catalog  FREE. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  Cocolamna.  P«. 


THE  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  gives  some  interesting 
suggestions  about  marketing  poultry. 
First,  with  regard  to  old  fowls,  they 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  old  hens  is  usually  highest  in  March 
and  April  and  lowest  in  October  and 
November.  This  means  that  March  and 
April  is  an  excellent  time  to  cull  out 
non-producers  from  the  flock.  It  is  us¬ 
ually  true  that  leghorn  fowls  sell  to 
greater  advantage  when  compared  with 
the  heavier  breeds  at  this  time  than 
they  do  later  in  the  summer.  April  is 
usually  the  high  month  so  far  as  broil¬ 
er  prices  are  concerned.  Broiler  prices 
decline  slowly  through  the  month  of 
May  and  then  drop  rapidly  until  Au¬ 
gust. 

Another  problem  which  needs  atten¬ 
tion  is  whether  to  sell  locally  or  to 
ship  to  New  York  City.  The  State  Col¬ 
lege  indicates  that  fowls  must  sell  for 
7J,4c  more  a  pound  in  New  York  City 
than  you  get  for  them  locally  in  order 
to  break  even  or  in  other  words,  you 
can  sell  them  locally  for  7*4c  a  pound 
less  than  you  are  likely  to  get  in  New 
York  and  have  just  as  much  left  for 
yourself.  If  you  plan  to  dress  your 
poultry  and  sell  it  locally  you  must 
add  25  per  cent  to  the  price  for  live 
birds  in  order  to  cover  all  expenses 
and  make  it  worth  your  while.  In  other 
words,  if  the  price  of  live  fowls  in  New 
York  is  30c  a  pound  you  can  sell  them 
locally  for  22c  to  24c  a  pound  and 
dressed  for  28c  to  30c  a  pound. 


Feeding  Alfalfa  Meal 

**I  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  al¬ 
falfa  in  meal  form  to  poultry.  Have  been 
mixing  some  in  their  laying  mash  and 
feeding  wet  at  noon.  Should  I  increase 
the  alfalfa  and  to  how  much  at  a  time? 
They  get  no  green  feed.  How  do  you  feed 
lime  to  poultry  and  what  kind  is  it  you 
feed? — S.  B.  H.,  New  York. 

HEN  alfalfa  meal  or  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  (they  are  not  the  same)  is 
fed  to  poultry  it  is  usually  mixed  into 
the  mash  as  one  of  the  regular  ingre¬ 
dients.  Since  it  runs  rather  high  in  fiber 
it  is  not  wise  to  feed  too  much.  A  good 
rule  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent  and 
not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  mash. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  other  green 
feed  when  alfalfa  is  being  fed. 

Lime  is  usually  fed  to  poultry  in  the 
form  of  crushed  oyster  shells.  They 
contain  more  than  90%  lime.  They  are 
put  into  open  hoppers  or  boxes  in  the 
laying  houses  and  the  hens  eat  what 
they  want  of  them.  In  places  where  a 
good  grade  of  fine  crushed  limestone 
is  easier  to  get  and  cheaper  than  oys¬ 
ter  shell,  it  is  fed  with  equally  good 
results. 

Poultry  also  get  lime  from  the  bone 


meal,  meat  scrap,  milk  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  their  ration.  It  is  very 
essential,  however,  that  the  crushed 
oyster  shell  or  limestone  be  furnished 
to  laying  hens.  It  is  not  essential,  and 
should  not  be  given  to  the  growing 
chicks.  Too  much  lime  may  slow  down 
the  growth  of  the  chick. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Trouble  With  Cannibalism 

Trouble  with  cannibalism  may  be 
very  effectively  cured  and  prevented 
by  feeding  hens  and  chickens  newspa¬ 
per.  It  also  prevents  egg  eating.  For 
small  chicks  I  cut  newspaper  in  very 
small  pieces  and  as  they  drop  from  my 
scissors  to  the  litter  in  the  brooder 
house  the  chicks  will  very  rapidly  pick 
them  up.  I  feed  all  they  will  eat  once 
a  day. 

For  hens  I  lay  on  the  litter  a  large 
piece  of  newspaper  a  piece  in  size  two 
to  three  feet  square  for  every  one  hun¬ 
dred  fowls.  I  also  hang  a  piece  of  fat 
salt  pork  fresh  from  the  brine — in  my 
hen  and  brooder  houses  where  the  fowls 
can  easily  reach  it.  Please  try  this  and 
do  not  trim  the  beak. — J.  D. 


A  Basement  Under  the 
Poultry  House 

Will  yon  please  give  me  your  opinion 
regarding  the  practicability  of  a  poultry 
house  20  ft.  by  44  ft.  facing  the  south  on 
a  west  slope.  On  the  site  selected,  by 
having  the  east  end  a  foot  above  the 
ground  it  would  he  possible  to  have  a 
basement  with  a  six  foot  ceiling,  open¬ 
ing  on  the  west  at  the  ground  level.  Such 
a  basement  would  be  very  handy  for 
storing  implements,  etc.  about  a  farm. 
However,  I  am  wondering  if  such  a  de¬ 
sign  would  he  ideal  for  hens?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as 
a  house  built  on  the  level? 

Since  concrete  makes  the  best  floor  for 
a  laying  house,  could  the  walls  of  the 
basement  and  the  floor  of  a  henhouse  be 
made  of  concrete,  economically?  The  west 
end  would,  of  course,  consist  of  doors, 
and  some  windows  on  either  side  would 
he  desirable.  If  such  a  design  would  not 
interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  hens, 
what  would  the  approximate  cost  be  in 
comparison  with  a  regular  type  built  on 
the  level?  Would  it  be  more  costly  than 
two  separate  buildings,  not  only  to  con¬ 
struct  but  to  keep  in  repair  and  finally 
would  it.be  as  desirable.— D.B.P.,  N.Y. 

I  AM  not  sure  that  I  understand  your 
proposition  correctly,  but  as  I  get  it, 
you  want  to  put  a  basement  under  the 
entire  20X44  house  by  going  into  the 
bank  on  a  west  slope.  The  poultry 
house  would  be  above  this  foundation 
and  would  face  the  south.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  would  not  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  a  poultry  house.  You 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


What  You  Gan  Expect  in  Egg  Production  Each  Month 


BASED  ON  RECORDS  OF  12,000  PULLETS — STORRS’  ^CONTEST 
AVE.  PRODUCTION  160  EGGS  EACH  OR  44  PER  CENT 

NO  LIGHTS  USED 

The  above  chart  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  percentage  of  production  we  can 
expect  each  month  of  the  year  from  well-bred,  well-managed  pullets,  not  un¬ 
der  lights. 


Baby  C2  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State-tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000  chicks  are  raised 
to  maturity  annually  at  REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker 

Customers  report  raising  98% 

Btty  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  yon'll  find  these  chicks  more 
profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early 
and  lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will  win  and  hold 
a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  information 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  wrentBh°am  a’  mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _ $10.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain . .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _ _ _  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ _ _  10.00 

Light  Mixed . 8.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


riN«\J,r  CHICKS 


surplus  .  .  -  (.- 

CHICKS  to  1 /C 

Prices  reduced  on  20c  and  25c  quality 
to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144.000 
egg  hatchery.  Rare  opportunity.  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-31J 
stoek.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes. 
Minorcas  and  Giants.  Better  chicks,  lower  cost. 
Send  for  catalog,  details. 


THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO.. 
NEWARK,  NEW  yORK 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Tancred,  25  50  100  5Q0  1000 

Wycoff  &.  Barron  strain . $2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen’s  stiain..  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds  ..  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Light  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  1 0 

Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  2,  R.l,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


- SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OOnfl  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  April  and 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 

Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


\Keystone) 
A  CHICKS'/ 


1910 


Day-Old  Chicks 

_ ALSO  _ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeder* 
*t  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery, 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  hy  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee,  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Nunda  Poultry  Famn!vjiiimC^T 


Mine  of  Informatio  n —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

TJiis  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years'  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Le| 
Barred  Rocks 
S.C.  Red 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


$10  per  100 
12  per  100 
12  per  100 
9  per  100 
T  per  100 

500  lots  V2C  less;  1000  lots  Ic  leu 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA 


'462]  16 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26,  1930 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

s.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

-  $18.00  $22.00  $24.00  $27.00 

April  28  Special  Matings - - 21,00 _  25.00  28.00  32.00 


Week  of  Grade  A _ 


Week  of  Grade  A. 

May  5  Special  Matings. . . 


$17.00 

20.00 


$20.00 

23.00 


$22.00 

25.00 


$25.00 

28.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Very  Well 


For  orders  of  .  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  645- 


20T-HCENTURY  MARVEL' 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds. 
They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter'  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  the  low  prices — 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed — you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  - - - - 

Barred  &  White  Rox:  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds:  Blk.  Minorcas  _ _ _ _ 

Wh.  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons:  Buff  Minorcas  _ _ _ 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns:  Wh.  Minorcas  . . .  9.50 

Heavy  Mixed  $12.50  per  100:  Light  Mixed  $9  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  25c  each. 

G.  0.  D.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  '•MARVEL'’  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 
oar  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you’ll  be  glad  to  keep. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

..  8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

.  8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

.  9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

WENE Tested  CHICKS /  ^p 


WHEN  YOUR  PULLETS  BEGIN  TO  LAY — or  your  broil¬ 
ers  and  roasters  are  marketed,  the  few  extra  cents  you  paid 
for  quality  baby  chicks  will  be  made  up  several  times. 
Saving  a  few  cents  on  the  chicks  you  buy  in  the  Spring 
and  losing 


WENE 

State-Supervised  .  , 
B I  ood-Teited 

CHICK? 


Wene  Chicks  whether  for  egg  producti 
profit.  They  have  been  profit  makers 
PRICES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Special  Matings.... . . 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg  Matings . 

Wyan-Rock  Cross  (Medium  Roasters) . — . 

Bram  Rock  Cross  (Heavy  Roasters) . . 

R.I.  Reds  Special  Matings. . . . 

Straight  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks.  W.  Wyandottes.... 

WENE’S  FAMOUS  BLOOD-TESTED 
Send  check.  Express  or  Postal  Order. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT. 


on  or  flesh  will  pay  you  a  handsome 
for  thousands  of  poultry  raisers. 


25 

$4.00 


50 

$  7.50 


100 

$14.00 


400 

$54.00 


10\) 

$130.00 


5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

50.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

54.00 

130.00 

4.50 

8.25 

16.00 

62.00 

150.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

CROSS  BREEDS  PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

D,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings 

Leghorns  Our  Specialty  s.  e.’i^%unl 

'fl  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the 
'  following  prices.  Effective  May  5th. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &.  Heavy  Mixed . . 

White  &.  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  &  Black  Minorcas .  6.00 

Barron  Leg.,  Buff  Rocks  &  Orps.,  S.C.  Reds,  W.  Wyan . 

Special  Tancred  &  Studer’s  White  Leghorns . . . 

Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100. 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARM,  Box  307-A.  N  EW  WASH  INGTON.  0. 

Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer.  Prop.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  State  Bank 


50 

mo 

son 

1000 

$5.00  $ 

9.50  $47.50 

$  90 

6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

105 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

115 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

& 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  5-12-19-26.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $5.75  $11  $53  $100 

Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . . . . _ .  6.50  12  58  110 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas _ _ _  _ _ _  8.00  15  70 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


TAKE  NOTICE 

o.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Barron  Strains 
Barred  Bocks  and  Reds 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Heavy  Mixed - 

light  Mixed  _ 

Assorted  _ _ 

Hatched  from  carefully 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular, 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100,000  Chicks  for 
May  Delivery 

25  50  100  500  1000 

$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 
3.50  6.50  12  57.50 
14 
9 
8 
7 


4.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 

selected 


7.50 
5.00 

4.50 
4.00 

free 


110 

65.00 

42.50  80 

37.50  70 

33.50 
range  flocks. 
100%  prepaid 


$9  per  100 


FAMOUS  TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Postage  paid.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write — 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterviHe,  Pa. 


100,000  BIG,  STRONG,  VIGOROUS 
CHICKS.  Hatched  by  men  with  20 
years’  experience. 

Tancred,  Barron,  S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  ...  9c  each 

Everlay  S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 9c  each 

Thompson  Barred  Rocks . lie  each 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds — . 13c  each 

S.C.  Black  Minorcas. . . _l3c  each 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . _  9c  each 

Light  Mixed  Broilers..— .  8c  each 

$70.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

WELL  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100,  12c  each 
in  lots  of  25  &  50  chicks.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FABM,  MILFORD,  DEL 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 

would,  of  course,  want  the  basement 
wall  and  floor  of  concrete.  But  I  think 
you  would  find  it  too  costly  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  try  to  put  in  a  concrete  floor 
for  the  hens.  A  well  laid  floor  of  match¬ 
ed  boards  will  be  very  satisfactory. 
The  cost  of  this  building  above  the 
wall  would  be  the  same  as  any  other 
the  same  size  and  type.  So  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  could  you  excavate  and  then 
put  in  the  walls  for  the  basement  as 
cheaply  as  you  could  build  the  same 
sized  building  above  ground.  That  will 
depend  to  quite  an  extent  on  whether 
the  excavation  is  in  gravel  or  hard 
pan.  Under  normal  conditions  I  should 
judge  that  considering  the  fact  that 
you  would  have  to  put  in  two  founda¬ 
tions  in  case  you  put  two  buildings  on 
the  level  your  best  bet  would  be  the 
one  building  with  basement. — L.  E. 
WEAVER. 


Correct  Temperature  Essen¬ 
tial  to  Brooder  Management 

THE  success  of  a  whole  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  poultry  farm  often  de¬ 
pends  upon  success  in  brooding  chicks. 
The  most  critical  period  in  a  chick’s 
life  is  the  first  few  days  in  the  brooder 
house.  No  single  factor  in  .chick  man¬ 
agement  is  more  important  than  heat 
control. 

Proper  temperature  protects  health 
and  promotes  uniform  growth  of  chicks, 
Uncomfortable  chicks  refuse  to  eat, 
and  unhealthy  chicks  fail  to  digest 
properly  what  they  do  eat. 

We  recommend,  for  the  first  week  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  95  de¬ 
grees,  one  inch  above  the  floor  at  the 
edge  of  the  hover.  The  poultryman 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  brooding, 
should  use  a  thermometer  to  check 
temperature  conditions. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  care  for 
more  than  300  chicks  under  one  of  the 
smaller  coal  burning  stoves,  (up  to  50- 
inch  hover)  this  temperature  may  well 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


PINE  TREE 


DEPENDABLE  CHICKS 
At  Bedrock  Prices 

Get  your  chicks  direct  from  America’s  pioneer 
shipper  of  day-olds.  Benefit  by  38  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  never  a  change  of  ownership.  Al] 
breeding  flocks  closely  culled  and  carefully 
mated.  Good  chicks  and  a  square  deal  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  today. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

50  100  500 

S.C.  White  Leghorns .  .$6.75  $12.50  $57.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds... .  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Wh.  Rocks.  Brn  .Leghorns.  8.00  15.00  72.50 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  9.75  18.00  87.50 

lersey  Black  Giants... . 12.00  24.00  115.00 

Mixed,  Assorted  breeds .  5.75  10.00  49.00 

Special  Matings  3c  higher  and  worth  it. 

38TH  ANNUAL  CATALOG  FREE— 

Write  today. 

PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
JOS.  D.  WILSON 

OUMJTvIsnmCC  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  White  Leghorns  . : _ $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barron  White  Leghorns . .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  . , .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  100. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51,  McAlUterrille.P*. 

FRANKLIN’S  CHICKS 

Bred  from  Proven  Profitable  High  Productive 
White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous 
profit  making  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength. 
Write  for  complete  information  and  new  low 
prices.  Franklin  Hatchery  Co.,  Berlin,  Maryland 

Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8.00,  100;  S.C. 

Barred  Rocks,  $10.00,  100; 
White  Rocks  &  Reds,  $12.00,  100;  Mixed  $8.00,  100; 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McA  LISTER  VI LLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyek.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. . . .  5.50  10.00  47  50  90 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds -  6.50  12.00  57.50  no 

White  Wyandottes  . 6.50  1  2.00  5  7  50  110 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons -  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . . .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  5.00  9.50  45.00  85 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 


MAY’  PRICES 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg _  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg. _  10  47.50  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leg . .  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . .  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks . 8  37.50  70 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  3 


Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP !  LOOK !  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s)....$4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

S.  C.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  . 3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred) _  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  Breeds _ _  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  Hocks.  109 % 
arrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  week  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
stoves  and  houses.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM.  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


100%  ARRIVAL  GUAR'T’D. 

50 

too 

500 

R.  C.  Buff  Leghorns . 

...$5.00 

$9.00 

9.00 

$42.50 

S.  C.  Buff  &  Wh.  Leg . . . 

...  5.00 

42.50 

Bd.  Rooks  and  Reds  . 

...  6.00 

1 1. 00 

52.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

...  5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

Light  Mixed  . 

...  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  Circular  free. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Wyandottes  &  Reds . $3.25  $6.25  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg .  2.75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas...  2.75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . .  2.75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . .  2.25  4.25  8  37.50  70 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 

For  Greater  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. _ 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  4  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevortan,  Penna. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

a  g%  TALTT'C)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 

A.  C.  JONES’  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A-  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatckery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieUes. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

IF  THEY  DIE.  WE  REPLACE  THEM 

You  can’t  lose  on  our  XX  Quality  Chicks.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  them.  If  they  die  during  the  first  two  weeks, 
we  replace  them  free  of  charge.  Liberal  guarantee  on 
other  grades.  Pure-bred  Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Write 
for  catalog  and  free  information.  . 

SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1 10, Kenton. 0. 


and  up  for  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS 
We  breed  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
Husky  chicks — Large  hens.  Large  Eggs. 
Pullets  now  for  sale.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM, 
NEW  WASHINGTON.  °HI° 


ey  Chicks™ 


&  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26,  1930 
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KERR 

CHICKS 

Demonstrate  Their  Intensified 
Laying  Inheritance 

Kerr  pullets  will  lay  the  extra 
egg  or  two  that  will  more  than 
pay  the  difference  in  cost  be¬ 
tween  a  Kerr  chick,  with  its 
heavy-laying  inheritance,  and 
the  cheaper  chick  with  an  un¬ 
known  laying  ancestry. 

Kerr  laying  strains  are  as 
good  as  the  best.  This  signifi¬ 
cant  statement  is  evidenced  by 
the  report  from  the  Storrs  lay¬ 
ing  competition.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  week,  the  aver¬ 
age  egg  production  per  pen  was 
741  eggs.  But,  Kerr’s  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  laid  772  eggs, 
and  Kerr’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  865  eggs. 

Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  are 
closely  related 
to  our  heavy 
producing  con¬ 
test  birds. 

Write  for 
Kerr’s  Chick 
Book  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Cortn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns — 

Barred  Rocks... 

R.  I.  Reds  _ 

Buff  Orpingtons 

White  Rocks _ 

Heavy  Mixed _ 

Light  Mixed  — - -  - 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now.  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.50 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

_  3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1  10 

-  3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1  10 

_  4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

_  4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

..  3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 
PREPAID  PRICES  FOR 
Large  Type  White  Leghorn 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  3.00 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds  3.00 

Wh.Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons . *3.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.....  3.25 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex. - 

Assorted.  9c.  Assorted  Heavy,  10c. 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  TIFFIN,  O. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$11 

$52.50 

.  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

;  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

.•3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

.  3.25 

6.50 

13 

62.50 

3-50 

7.00 

14 

.  12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

.11.00 

53.00 

100.00 

.  9.00 

42.50 

84.00 

M  ixed  . . 

.  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

be  increased  to  100  degrees,  providing 
there  is  sufficient  floor  space  for  chicks 
to  spread  out.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
teach  chicks  where  to  go  for  warmth. 
This  is  best  done  by  confining  them 
for  two  or  three  nights  within  a  circle 
of  inch-mesh  wire,  about  eighteen 
inches  outside  the  hover  rim.  After 
this,  they  may  have  the  run  of  the 
house,  and  will  choose  the  heat  zone 
they  prefer. 

Do  not  try  to  keep  the  entire  pen 
warm.  Ideal  brooding  conditions  are 
provided  by  a  hot  stove  in  a  coOl  room. 
A  wide  range  of  temperature,  with 
ample  heat  near  the  stove,  encourages 
exercise,  and  benefits  the  chicks.  Open 
window's  in  the  front  of  the  house  ad¬ 
mit  direct  sunlight,  and  improve  ven¬ 
tilation,  keeping  the  litter  dry  and  the 
air  fresh.  Chicks  raised  under  such 
conditions  eat  more,  feather  better, 
develop  more  uniformly,  and  harden 
off  with  less  trouble. 

Hover  temperature  may  be  reduced 
about  five  degrees  a  week.  If  chicks 
are  permitted  outdoors,  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  platform,  it  will  be  safer  to  con¬ 
fine  them  near  the  entrance  until  they 
have  learned  how  to  get  into  the 
house. 

Artificial  Light  for  Chicks 

THE  practice  of  using  a  dim  light  in 
the  brooder  house  all  night  to  pre¬ 
vent  crowding  is  well  justified.  This 
practice  practically  eliminates  crowd 
ing,  which  in  itself  is  a  coccidiosis  con 
trol  measure,  as  crowded  chicks  lose 
resistance  and  become  susceptible  tov 
disease.  The  lighting  should  be  very 
dim,  yet  bright  enough  to  allow  the 
chicks  to  drink  water  and  eat  a  small 
amount  of  food  during  the  night  if  they 
become  thirsty  and  hungry.  A  10-watt 
light  in  each  brooder  house  or  between 
each  two  stoves  in  a  large  house  will 
be  sufficient.  The  only  danger  that  may 
come  from  this  practice  is  growing  the 
chicks  too  fast,  but  this  can  be  correct¬ 
ed  by  reducing  the  amount  of  light  so 
as  to  reduce  food  consumption  but  still 
leave  sufficient  light  to  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing.  In  the  case  of  broiler  chicks 
hatched  early  in  the  season,  lights  may 
be  continued  up  to  the  time  the  cock¬ 
erels  are  sold,  but  with  mid-season  or 
late  chicks  lights  need  not  be  contin¬ 
ued  more  than  five  or  six  weeks. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$18  per  100;  $10.00  per  50; 

$5.25  per  25 

1/2  c  less  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  lor  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns. . $  9.00  $42.00  $  84.00 

S.  C. 

Barred 
Heavy 
Light 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller.  Prop..  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 


-ERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$10  per  100,  $47.50 — 508,  $90 — 1000 

lunlata  Poultry  Farm 


BUY 

STEEN’S  1IarRe'dTROCKD 

TATE  iff}  A  R  R  ED  ROCK 

UPERV1SED  MtHrABY  CHICKS 

and 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

FOR  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  eg g 
selected  for  size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


Getting  the  Farmer  Out 
of  the  Mud 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
farmers  out  of  the  mud,  that  two  ad¬ 
ditional  townships  within  the  county 
started  construction  along  the  same 
lines  in  1928  and  two  more  will  build 
on  this  same  plan  this  year.  One  of  the 
State  Highway  Department’s  best  en 
gineers,  after  inspecting  the  method  of 
construction  of  this  type  of  road,  said 
we  were  building  real  gravel  roads  thai 
would  hold  up  and  give  good  service 
and  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  real  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  dirt  road  problem. 

This  project  was  financed  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  way  with  county  aid  supplemented 
with  our  regular  highway  money  as 
raised  and  provided  in  any  other  county 
or  town,  which  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  every  town  and  county  of¬ 
ficial.  However,  if  those  in  authority 
at  Albany  could  find  means  under  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  to  double  the  State 
aid  to  counties  it  would  seem  we  could 
bring  the  farmers  out  of  the  mud  all 
over  the  State  in  a  very  few  years 
without  placing  the  State  under  any 
tremendous  bond  issue  or  without  dis¬ 
turbing  our  present  means  and  methods 
of  conducting  highway  affairs.  There¬ 
fore  it  would  seem  that  any  town  that 
has  gravel  could  accomplish  what  wa 
have  done,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  if 
we  can  be  of  assistance  to  others  who 
may  be  interested  in  this  project. 


Pedigree 
Cockerels 
up  to 
312  Eggs 
$5.00 


MORRIS  FARM  CHICKS 

“LIVE,”  GROW  AND  PAY 

OLDEST  PEDIGREE  BREEDERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


-  ESTABLISHED  “CONNECTICUT”  BLOOD  TESTED  100%  DELIVERY 

24  YRS.  FOR  WHITE  DIARRHEA  PREPAID 

Catalog  Free  NEW  LOW  CHICK  PRICES  Chick  List  Free 

B„  E.,-  Leghorn,  17.  «•*«'„ 

5E>^.SLF'iRM  ”•  Z1‘  '  BRlDGEg-oSl11  tANN. 


Fairport  Qiiulitij  CliicKs 


arebrecDomake  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best  . 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as-Tancred.  Ferns, Owen  Farms. Darnels.  * 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
bailed  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
r  9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  nawjf | 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

-  - - - -  “ —  —  'Purport,  N.  Y.«$* 


F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44 


FOR  YEARS  WE  HAL/E 

ahdJOLD 


%SiE33SninM3MlEEi 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$46.00 

$  90 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S  C  Wh.  Br.  Bf.  Leghorns.  Sheppard's  Anconas..--- — - 
Bd  Wh  &■  Bf.  Bocks,  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Beds,  BL  Min.- 
Barron  '&  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns.  Wh.  Wyan - - 

Bfe.v?UMiJdh'50W$?o6 :  sonie.'oo^'iooo-w^or  Light'  Mixed ah’ PM  $2^ 

500-S38  00*  1000-S75  00.  Jersey  Giants  100-$20;  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  L.  Brah.  100  $22 
Postpaid  except  £  Canada.  We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  y«rs.  Matings  cuU«i 
and  selected  by  experts  for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders. 

THElUNEWDWAasnHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


uu 


Sub 


Q 


FAMOUS  STRAINS  AT  LOW  PRICES  specialized  in  Barron 

S.C.W.  Leghorns.  We  have  imported  fine  Barron  Birds  with  Pedigrees  of  285  to314  d're” 
from  England.  All  of  our  flocks  are  hardy  free  range  birds  and  from 

that  will  become  a  profitable  investment  to  you.  We  can  also  supply  you  with  chicks  from 
Pure  Bred  Barred  or  White  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  or  White  Wyandottes. 

FREE  CAT  A  LOG  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  gives  full  details  and  low  pnees  of  our  fine 
Pure  Bred  chicks.  Write  today.  _  .  I 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER, _ BOX  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA.| 


fichwegler's 


VTH0R  0  BRCD"  b*bky. 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 


’/T'HEY  LIVE  beeatue  «hey  brtd  from  healthy,  free  range  breed  cry  that  hare 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generation*  They  LAT  because  they  are 
froas  relucted  and  toted  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  Whim  Rocks.  R.  L  Reds.  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  i 
Whim  Wyandotte*.  1ZC  and  op.  100*  Bee  deBvery  guaranteed.  Postpaid./ 
■Member  International  Chick  Aasn-  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLEfTS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N.  T 


CHICKS 

l 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Pure  Bred.  Every  chick  selected.  May  hatched.  White. 
Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns.  $12.00  per  100.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Anconas,  Minoreas,  $14.  Orpingtons,  Wyandotte, 
$16.  April  $2.  more.  June  and  July  $2.  less.  Sent  C.O.D. 
Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Sen  j,  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.. 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 

GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 

Per  100 

English  White  Leghorns  . $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  -  12.00 

Anconas  .  — - - -  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  . 13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp.  — - 14.00 

Light  Mixed  . - . . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . . . — . -  11-50 

Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 

pTTi  rv  Q  pure  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

V/  n  I  V  Si  0  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Book*  Order 

FOR  MAT  100  .500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  .  .  $  9.00  $42.50  $  85 

Large  English  S.C.  Wh.  Leg .  .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks — S.C . *L00  58.00 

inn%  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for 
prices.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

JAS.  E,  ULSH.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


j) BETTER  BABY  CHICKS# 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  R.l.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mottled 
Anconas.  20.000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing.  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40.  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  i.  Reds  12.00  57.50  110 

Light,  Mix . $8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $10.00  per  1000. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  R.No.2,  McALISTERVILLE.PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

For  May  Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

United  Strain  Leghorns  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leg.  9.00  42,50  80.00 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  10.00  47.50  90.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


DUCEINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  L.  NEW  YORK 
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May  Day  Is  Child  Health  Day 

Other  Nation-Wide  Movements  Have  '‘Weeks”  at  This  Inspiring  Season 


MAT  Day  seems  to  be  a  date  around 
which  center  several  worthy  na¬ 
tion-wide  campaigns.  Better  Homes 
Week  begins  April  27  and  ends  May 
3.  As  its  name  indicates,  this  week 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
people  to  buy,  build,  or  in  any  way  to 
create  better  homes. 

May  Day  itself  has  been  chosen  as 
Child  Health  Day  and  for  years  has 
been  celebrated  in  all  conceivable  ways 
to  focus  people’s  attention  on  the  fact 
that  child  health  is  of  vital  concern  to 
the  nation.  This  year  it  receives  parti¬ 
cular  emphasis  because  of  the  meeting 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection.  The  purpose  of 
this  conference  is  to  study  the  present 
status  of  the  health  and  well-being  of 


pleasure  is  having  such  a  hard  time 
these  days  because  of  so  much  compe¬ 
tition  that  any  encouragement  is  wel¬ 
come. 


Half  a  Dozen  Novel  Salads 

Sunbonnet  Baby  Salad 

For  each  portion  to  be  served,  allow 
J/2  of  a  cooked  pear,  2  cloves,  2  blanch¬ 
ed  almonds,  and  1  thin  slice  of  pimien- 
to.  Use  small  lettuce  leaves  which  curl 
a  little.  Arrange  lettuce  and  pear  on  a 
plate  so  that  the  lettuce  curls  to  resem¬ 
ble  a  hood.  Put  cloves  in  the  pear  for 
eyes,  blanched  almonds  for  ears,  and 
make  small  incisions  for  nose  and 
mouth,  slipping  a  bit  of  the  pimiento 
into  the  cuts.  The  expressions  on  the 


BEAUTIFUL  APPLIQUE  SETS  No.  1541  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  we  have  ever  shown.  They  all  come  stamped  and  hemstitched  on 
fine  quality  white  Indian  Head  with  corn  colored  organdie  patches  for  the  ap¬ 
plique.  The  scarf  is  18x45  inches,  price  65c ;  vanity  set,  three  pieces  45c ;  42  inch 
pillow  cases  $1.15  per  pair;  45  inch  cases  $1.25  per  pair,  finest  quality  tubing 
used  for  these  cases.  Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


the  children  of  the  United  States;  to 
report  what  is  being  done  for  child 
health  and  protection;  to  recommend 
what  ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  do 
it.  Members  of  the  conference  are ;  Sec¬ 
retary  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Chairman;  Dr.  Harry 

E.  Barnard  of  Indianapolis,  Director; 
Secretary  of  Labor,  James  J.  Davis, 
vice  chairman;  Edgar  Rickard,  of  New 
York,  treasurer;  Miss  Grace  Abbott, 
Children’s  Bureau,  Washington,  secre¬ 
tary;  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia;  Kenneth  D.  Blackfan,  M. 
D.,  Boston;  Fred  L.  Adair,  M.  D.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.  D.,  New 
York;  Surgeon  General  Hugh  S.  Cum- 
ming;  E.  L.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  Nashville; 
George  H.  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Boston;  H. 
A.  Whittaker,  Minneapolis;  President 

F.  J.  Kelly  of  the  University  of  Idaho; 
Louise  Stanley,  Ph.  D.,  Washington; 
John  E.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  Minneapolis; 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D.,  New  York; 
Anne  S.  Davis,  Chicago;  Henry  Breck¬ 
inridge,  New  York;  Charles  S.  Berry, 
Ph.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  C.  C. 
Carstens,  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  William  J.  Ellis,  Trenton;  Homer 
Folks,  New  York;  Judge  Frederick  P. 
Cabot,  Boston;  French  Strother,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Mrs.  Aida  de  Acosta  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  New  York.  More  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  experts  are  serving  on  committees 
of  the  White  House  Conference. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  May  begins 
the  annual  National  Music  Week  whose 
slogan  is  Sing— play— and  be  happy. 
The  National  Music  Week  Committee, 
45  West  45th  St.  New  York  City  has 
pamphlets  full  of  suggestions  about 
how  to  celebrate  this  week  both  at 
home  and  in  a  community  way.  Music 
made  by  home  folks  for  their  own 


different  faces  may  be  varied.  Use  a 
very  thick  mayonnaise  or  some  shred¬ 
ded  cheese  around  the  top  of  the  pear 
to  represent  hair.  A  glow  of  health 
may  be  given  the  baby’s  cheeks  by 
coloring  slightly  with  a  red  vegetable 
coloring.  A  bow  of  pimiento  under  the 
chin  finishes  this  cunning  thing. 

Butterfly  Salad  Number  1 

For  each  service,  allow  2  small  let¬ 
tuce  leaves,  a  3-inch  stalk  of  asparagus, 
1  slice  of  pineapple,  2  stuffed  olives, 
and  2  thin  strips  of  pimiento.  Arrange 
the  asparagus  in  the  center  of  the 
plate,  with  the  lettuce  on  each  side. 
Cut  the  pineapple  in  half,  and  place 
the  halves,  rounding  sides  in,  on  the 
lettuce,  close  to  the  asparagus,  which 
forms  the  body  of  the  butterfly.  Let 
the  tip  of  the  asparagus  be  the  tail  of 
the  insect,  so  to  speak.  Cut  one  olive  in 
half,  and  place  the  round  side  up  at 
the  end  of  the  asparagus  for  the  head. 
Arrange  the  thin  strips  of  pimiento 
about  the  head  for  feelers.  Now  cut  the 
remaining  olive  into  thin  slices,  and 
place  on  the  pineapple  slices  (the  but¬ 
terfly’s  wings)  for  the  spots  which 
one  usually  sees  there.  Arrange  these 
to  suit  your  fancy.  Use  a  very  thick 
mayonnaise,  and  put  it  on  each  side 
where  asparagus  and  pineapple  join. 

Butterfly  Salad  Number  2 

For  each  service  arrange  lettuce  on 
a  salad  plate.  Spread  mayonnaise  dres¬ 
sing  over  this,  and  lay  on  it  a  slice  of 
halved  pineapple,  with  the  curved  sides 
together,  and  a  stoned  date  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  represent  the  body.  Cut  long, 
slender,  curved  pieces  from  the  rind 
of  an  orange,  and  arrange  them  for 
feelers.  Rings  cut  from  maraschino 


cherries  make  excellent"  spots  for  the 
wings.  Heap  a  mound  of  whipped 
cream  and  mayonnaise  dressing  on  one 
side  of  the  plate.  The  dates  are  good  if 
filled  with  cream  cheese. 

Calla  Lily  Salad 

On  a  lettuce  leaf  place  half  a.  pear, 
with  the  curved  side  up;  From  a  yellow 
cream  cheese  make  a  *  slender  pistil, 
and  place  beneath  the  pear,  making  it 
appear  to  be  growing  from  the  center 
of  the  lily.  Put  bits  of  water  cress 
about  the  lily. 

Birthday  Salad 

Arrange  a  round  slice  of  pineapple, 
whole,  on  a  lettuce  leaf  to  form  the 
base  of  a  candle  stick.  In  the  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  fruit  place  half  a 
banana  to  represent  the  candle.  A 
maraschino  cherry  on  the  top  gives 
the  appearance  of  flame.  This  cherry 
may  be  put  and  kept  in  place  by  in¬ 
serting  a  tooth  pick  in  it,  and  then 
through  into  the  banana.  A  handle  for 
the  candle  stick  may  be  made  by  using 
a  strip  of  orange  peel,  plain  or  candied. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing  thin¬ 
ned  with  whipped  cream. 

Porcupine  Salad 

Drain  large  canned  pears  or  peaches 
as  free  from  juice  as  possible.  Cover 
with  whipped  cream  salad  dressing  and 
let  stand  on  ice  for  several  hours  be¬ 
fore  serving  time.  When  that  time  ar¬ 
rives,  set  each  on  a  lettuce  leaf,  round¬ 
ed  side  up.  Put  in  cloves  for  eyes,  and 
cover  the  tops  and  sides  with  quills 
made  from  blanched  almonds,  shredded 
into  strips,  and  browned  in  the  oven. 
Use  more  whipped  cream  salad  dressing 
at  the  side  of  the  plate  when  ready  to 
serve. — F.  M.  H. 


Pictures  You  Want  To  See 

( Recommended  by  the  National  Board  of 
Motion  Picture  Review) 

Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
suitability  as  follows : 

hs — Family  audience  including  young 
people. 

j— Family  audience  including  children, 
m— Mature  audience. 

* — Especially  interesting  or  well  done, 
hs  ‘BEHIND  THAT  CURTAIN— Fox— 
9  rls.— Warner  Baxter,  Lois  Moran.— A 
murder  mystery  laid  in  London,  the  so¬ 


lution  of  which  solves  the  love  tangle  of 
a  famous  explorer  and  the  girl  of  his 
heart.  Smooth  production  with  excellent 
dialogue.  .(Novel  by  Earl  Derr  Biggers). 

hs  THE  BLACK  WATCH— Fox— 9  rls,- 
Victor  McLaglen,  Myrna  Loy— Romantic 
war  story  in  which  the  hero,  an  officer 
in  a  crack  Scotch  regiment  quells  an  up. 
rising  in  India  during  the  World  War 
while  his  officers  think  he  is  slacking 
since  he  is  not  on  the  Western  front. 
(Novel  “King  of  the  Khyber  Rifles”  by 
Talbot  Mundy). 

hs  BULLDOG  DRUMMOND— United 
Artists — 9  rls. — Ronald  Colman — Mystery 
play.  Bored  with  civil  life  in  London  after 
the  war,  an  army  officer  advertises  for 
adventure  and  finds  plenty  of  it.  (Stage 
play  by  Sapper). 

hs  THE  COCOANUTS — Paramount — 10 
rls.' — The  Four  Marx  Brothers — A  musical 
comedy  featuring  six  popr’ar  Broadway 
stars,  the  Four  Marx  Brothers,  Mary 
Eaton  and  Oscar  Shaw,  has  been  success¬ 
fully  transferred  to  the  screen  in  this 
picture  of  a  hotel  keeper  in  Florida  and 
his  difficulties.  (Stage  play  by  George 
Kaufman). 

j  COLLEGE  LOVE— Universal— S  rls.— 
George  Lewis — The  Collegians  in  a  fea¬ 
ture  picture,  in  which  football  and  love 
play  large  parts.  (Original  screen  story 
by  Leonard  Fields). 

hs  COQUETTE — United  Artists— 9  rls. — 
Mary  Pickford — A  romance  of  a  Southern 
girl  who  loves  beneath  her  class.  When 
her  father  learns  of  it  he  kills  the  man 
and  his  daughter  tries  to  protect  him  by 
dishonoring  her  name  and  that  of  her 
lover  but  her  father  realizing  this  by  a 
tragic  action  proves  their  innocence. 
(Stage  play  by  Ann  Preston  Bridges). 

hs  ‘THE  DESERT  SONG— Warner— 13 
rls. — John  Boles — One  of  Broadway’s  pop¬ 
ular  operetta’s  successfully  screened.  In 
this  romance  of  the  desert  the  mysterious 
leader  of  the  Riffs,  “the  Red  Shadow,” 
who  is  giving  the  French  trouble  is  the 
disguised  son  of  the  commandant,  acting 
the  part  of  a  Robin  Hood.  He  carries  off 
the  girl  he  loves  and  gives  her  a  real 
taste  of  desert  romance  before  his  iden¬ 
tity  is  revealed.  (Operetta  by  Harbach, 
Schwab,  Mandel  and  Hammerstein  II). 

hs  DRAG — First  National — 9  rls. — Rich¬ 
ard  Barthelmess — A  drama  of  a  news¬ 
paper  man  who  marries  a  small  town  girl 
only  to  find  himself  married  to  the  whole 
family.  (Novel  by  William  Dudley  Pelley). 


What  Stylish  Women  Are  Wearing 


Jacket  Ensemble  Pattern  No. 
3352  is  just  the  thing  the  well- 
dressed  woman  is  wearing  to¬ 
day.  Tweeds,  cool  crepes,  shan¬ 
tung,  silk  pique  and  novelty 
rayon  crepes  come  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  colors  suited  to  the  collarless 
jacket  and  skirt.  The  blouse  is 
very  smart  when  worn  tuck-in 
style.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
for  14,  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
plaid  material  with  2  yards  of 
39-inch  plain  material  and  3% 
yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 


Dress  Pattern  No.  3475  shows 
a  design  made  up  in  a  dark  blue 
crepe  silk  with  brilliant  spring¬ 
like  flowers  in  vivid  red  and 
yellow.  It  has  the  season’s  most 
piquant  features  in  the  bolero 
and  the  neto  low  placed  circular 
flounce.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  11  -inch 
light  contrasting  and  %  yard  of 
39-inch  dark  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


34  75 


To  ORDER: Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  proper  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk)  add  12c  for  one  of  the  fashion  catalogues  and 
address  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Brains  of  Both  Sexes  Are  Said  to  Be  Equal 


WHAT  a  matter  of  chagrin  it  must 
be  to  some  men  to  find  out  that 
recent  scientific  research  proves  the 
female  brain  to  be  equal  to  the  male. 
Some  staunch  feminists  have  told  us 
it  was  even  better,  but  this  hardboiled, 
fact-finding  scientist  says  “equal”, 
neither  more  nor  less.  And  while  every¬ 
body  is  congratulating  him  or  her-self, 
as  the  case  may  be.  there  is  one  more 
little  fact  which  must  be  told.  Being 
a  woman  and  occasionally  finding  it 


Attractive  Play  Frock 
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Play  Frock  Pattern  No. 
3493  is  distinguished  by  its 
box  pleats  from  neckline  to 
hem.  The  front  closes  under 
a  tab  which  is  part  of  the  de¬ 
coration.  Block  gingham,  lin¬ 
en,  dimity  or  swiss  would  be 
charming  for  this  design 
which'cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years.  In  the  i-year  size  2% 
yards  of  Z9-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  Z2-inch  con¬ 
trasting  is  sufficient.  Price 
13c. 


closes  in  the  counties  July  1st  which 
means  that  the  judges  should  then  be 
able  to  visit  the  completed  kitchen. 

The  score  which  will  be  used  for 
judging  is  as  follows: 

1.  Two  sketches  on  graph  (block) 

paper.  v 

One  before  changing 

One  showing  actual  changes — ap¬ 
pearance  5,  completeness  20.  Total  25. 

2.  Outlined  description  of  change 
made  with  prices  and  labor,  with  the 
following  headings,  not  exceeding  1,000 
words : 

Arrangement  of  furniture,  supplies, 
utensils  used. 

Floors,  walls,  ceilings,  woodwork. 

Light,  ventilation. 

Water  system,  supply,  drain  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  waste. 

Equipment  made,  purchased  or  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Storage  facilities. 

Improved  sanitation. 

Attractiveness — A  ppearanc  e,  5, 
changes  made  70.  Total  100.  Full  rules 
for  the  contest  may  be  obtained  from 
your  county  home  demonstration  agent. 


necessary  to  defend  our  fair  name,  I 
take  considerable  satisfaction  in  re¬ 
porting  to  you  that  this  same  scientist 
states  that  the  “speech  area”  is  larger 
in  a  man’s  brain  than  in  a.  woman’s. 

Now  all  those  who  have  had  to  listen 
to  disparaging  remarks  about  “the 
women  who  do  all  the  talking”  et  cet., 
et  cet., — you  know  the  “line”  as  well 
as  I  do — can  say  with  authority  that 
it  is  not  so;  science  proves  it. 

I  have  not  one  word  to  say  as  to  how 
it  works  in  actual  practice.  Take  my 
own  home,  for  instance.  The  man  pro¬ 
bably  is  talked  out  by  the  time  he  gets 
home.  At  any  rate,  conversation  is  apt 
to  be  one-sided,  especially  until  the  pa¬ 
per  is  read. 

I  visit  in  other  homes,  where  the 
ball  of  conversation  is  kept  rolling  by 
the  man  of  the  family  while  the  lady 
acts  as  audience,  approving  or  other¬ 
wise.  I  think  on  the  whole,  it  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  regardless  of  sex,  as  to 
whether  the  “speech  area”  is  exercised 
much.  At  any  rate  we  women  are  glad 
to  have  science  come  to  the  rescue  and 
deny  that  because  we  are  women  we 
do  more  than  our  share  of  the  talking. 
— Aunt  Janet. 

Contest  to  Complete  Kitchens 

THE  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus  again  offers  a  prize 
of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  com¬ 
pleted  kitchen  in  counties  which  for¬ 
merly  have  had  the  letter-and-sketch 
contest  for  kitchen  improvement.  Those 
who  won  county  prizes  in  the  letter- 
and-sketch  contest  are  eligible  for  the 
twenty-five  dollar  prize  offered  this 
year  by  the  federation,  unless,  of 
course,  they  have  already  won  a  prize 
for  completing  their  kitchens. 

Those  who  wish  to  compete  should 
notify  their  county  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agent  without  delay  as  the  contest 


Letters  to  Betty 

DEAR  Betty: 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  let  you  know 
that  my  daughter  Betty  has  completed 
her  first  year’s  cooking  lessons  with 
good  success  as  she  gets  supper  every 
night  while  I  am  in  the  barn  milking. 
She  makes  popovers  or  muffins  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  She  has  taken  a 
lot  of  interest  in  the  recipes  since  she 
first  saw  them  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  it  has  helped  me  a  lot 
also.  And  I  think  she  will  be  more  in¬ 
terested  after  she  receives  her  button 
with  Betty’s  picture  on  it.  She  is  eleven 
years  old  and  has  four  brothers  all 
younger  than  she  is.  Sometimes  they 
come  in  the  house  when  I  am  in  the 
barn  and  eat  all  the  first  batch  of 
muffins  or  popovers  she  makes  and 
then  she  has  to  make  more  so  she  has 
had  some  experience  with  your  recipes 
already.  There  are'  seven  of  us  and  all 
are  good  and  hungry  when  it  is  meal 
time.  We  get  up  at  4  o’clock  every 
morning  and  live  on  a  farm  where  we 
have  all  the  milk,  eggs  and  butter  that 
we  want. 

Betty  will  be  looking  for  her  award 
button  with  Betty’s  picture  on  it.  She 
is  proud  because  she  has  the  same 
name.— -MRS.  B.  D.,  New  York. 


Sports  or  House  Dress  No.  B5319  comes 
ready-made  of  tangerine  or  green  cotton 
broadcloth  with  belt  and  tabs  of  oyster 
linene.  Sizes  are  medium,  small  and  large. 
A  full  set  of  transfer  alphabet  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  two  styles,  script  and  Old  English, 
which  can  be  stamped  and  embroidered. 
Price  $1.50.  Be  sure  to  specify  color  and 
size  of  dress  wanted  when  ordering  from 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  HELPERS 


# 


INSTEAD  OF  ONE 


crhat's  why 


\ 


IN  EVERY  BAR 


FELS-NAPTHA 
LOOSENS  GREASE 
SO  QUICKLY 


IT’S  the  combination  of  unusually  good 
soap  with  plenty  of  naptha  that  melts 
away  grease — easily,  quickly.  No  hard 
rubbing  necessary! 

Naptha,  you  know,  is  a  marvelous  dis¬ 
solver  of  grease.  And  there’s  plenty  of 
“brisk'  naptha(smellitl)in Fels-Naptha. 
Plenty  of  it  combined  vHth  good  golden 
soap.  Working  together,  they  give  extra 
help  that  loosens  the  greasiest  dirt  and 
washes  it  away. 

Use  Fels-Naptha  in  tub  or  washing 
machine.  For  soaking  or  boiling  clothes. 
In  hot,  lukewarm  or  even  cool  water. 
It  makes  things  easier  for  you  and 
brings  you  fresh,  clean,  sweet-smelling 
washes.  And  this  same  extra  help  is 


mighty  handy  for  household  cleaning. 

Your  hands  will  like  Fels-Naptha, 
too.  It  works  so  quickly  that  it  gets 
them  out  of  water  sooner,  which  is  a 
big  help  in  keeping  them  nice.  Get  a  few 
bars  at  your  grocer's  today. 


FREE — a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many 
women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  tub  or  basin  find  it  handier 
than  a  knife.  Use  it  and  Fels-Naptha 
to  make  fresh,  golden  soap  chips  (that 
contain  plenty  of  naptha)  just  as  you 
need  them.  Sent  free  and  postpaid  on 
request.  Write  today.  Dept.  1-4-26 
Fels  &  Cothpany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


|  Famous  Washington  Market 

y  Americtm  Family  Blend 

C  O FFEE 

Fresh — from  Roaster  to  You 

Please  try  this  famous  blend  of  delicious  coffee 
at  our  risk.  Used  by  New  York's  most  fastidious 
coffee  drinkers;  wonderful  aroma, 
satisfying  flavor. 

Special  Offer:  Send  $1  for  5 
pounds ;  pay  postman  59c,  plus 
few  cents  postage;  use  a  pound; 
if  not  delighted  return  baJance 
and  receive  FUUD  purchase  price 
back.  State  whether  wanted  whole 
or  ground,  coarse,  medium,  fine. 

Send  your  order  to-day ;  or  write 
for  Complete  Price  Last  of  famous 
Washington  Market  Coffees  and 
Teas. 

A.  SCHUR 

Section  M  1  Washington  Market 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGEKSOX.il  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Save  $10  to  $26  on  the  Mead  Bicycle  you 
select  from  44  S' 


Styles*  colors  and  sizes. 

ays' Free  Trial 

We  ship  on  approval  .If  not  satis6ed 
the  bieycle.  EASY  PAY- 


30D 

We 

after  trial  return  the  hi ey c! e.  EASY 
MENTS.  $5  down  on  RANGER  Bicycles. 
mm  lamps, wheels ,  equipment  at  hal f  trs- 

I  XX  V^ualpnees.  Write  for  marvelous  new 
JL  prices,  wonderful  30  day  trial  offeraod terms. 

MOAri  c>xle  Conwanywute 

■FAvCWlDept.  K-205,  Chicago  *r*“  c 


us 

today  for 
catalog 


DAHLIAS 

BARGAIN  OFFER— 5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  FOR  $1.00 

MRS.  I.  DE  VER  WARNER,  orchid;  BONNIE  BRAE, 
peach:  DAKOTA,  flame;  MRS.  C.  SALBACH,  pink; 
PURITY,  white. 

30  GLADIOLUS,  mixed  colors,  large  bulbs — $1.00 
C.  LOUIS  ALUNG,  DAHLIA  SPECIALIST, 
251  A  Court  Street,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Sportswear  of  1930 


The  above  group  is  part  of  a  page  in 
our  new  Spring  Fashion  Magazine.  This 
book  contains  many  frocks  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  and,  too,  the  most  delightful 
versions  of  the  new  silhouette  for  after¬ 
noon  and  informal  evening  wear. 

It  would  be  worthwhile  for  you  to  send 
12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  your  copy, 
addressing  Fashion  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


in 

Mixture 


GLADIOLUS 

50  for  $1.00  or  100  for  $1.50 

In  them  arc:  Peters,  Niagara,  Flora.  Ming  Toy. 
Shaylor,  Frills.  Golden  Measure,  Phipps,  Rita  Beck] 
Crinkles  Van  Fleet  and  other  good  ones. 

THESE  12  DAHLIAS,  $2.00 — Tde  Warner,  Jersey 
Beauty,  Sunset  Glow,  Millionaire,  Sagamore,  Trentonia. 
Attraction.  Amun  Ra.  Bonnie  Brea,  Br.  ’Da.v,  Pat  O’ 
Mara.  Kaibaeh.  POST  PAID. 

WREN’S  NEST,  PEMBERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


ri  A  rbim  TTC  10  Giant  Nymphs  free  with  ion 
VlL  AJL/lv/JLi  U  ^  mixed  or  10  each  5  labeled  va¬ 
rieties  at  $1.25.  100  Regal  lily 
seeds  25c.  Prepaid.  C.  A.  WOOD,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BOOK  FREE, 

36  PAGES.  45  ILLUSTRATIONS.  179  VARIETIES. 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.00  postpaid. 

HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J.  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


TA  10  Marvelous  Varieties  Labeled  $1.00. 

uaniida  Bolt’s  Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney  Depot,  Gonn. 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By 


American  Agriculturist,  April  26,  1930 

William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


“Yes.  Do  you  know  of  any  place 
where  Mr.  Corvet  would  have  been 
likely  to  put  away  anything  like  that?” 

“Ben  put  papers  in  all  these  drawers; 
he  put  them  up-stairs,  too — where  you 
have  seen.” 

“Nowhere  else,  Judah?” 

“If  he  put  things  anywhere  else, 
Alan,  I  have  not  seen.  Dinner  is  ser¬ 
ved,  Alan.” 

Alan  went  to  the  lavatory  on  the 
first  floor  and  washed  the  dust  from  his 
hands  and  face;  then  he  went  into  the 
dining-room.  A  place  had  been  set  at 
the  dining  table  around  the  corner 
from  the  place  where,  as  the  worn  rug 
showed,  the  lonely  occupant  of  the 
house  had  been  accustomed  to  sit.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet’s  armchair,  with  its  worn 
leather  back,  had  been  left  against  the 
wall;  so  had  another  unworn  armchair 
which  Alan  understood  must  have  been 
Mrs.  Corvet’s;  and  an  armless  chair 
had  been  set  for  Alan  between  their 
places.  Wassaquam,  having  served  the 
dinner,  took  his  place  behind  Alan’s 
chair,  ready  to  pass  him  what  he  need¬ 
ed;  but  the  Indian’s  silent  watchful 
presence  there  behind  him  where  he 
could  not  see  his  face,  disturbed  Alan, 
and  he  twisted  himself  about  to  look 
at  him. 

“Would  you  mind,  Judah,”  he  in¬ 
quired,  “If  I  asked  you  to  stand  over 
there  instead  of  where  you  are?” 

The  Indian,  without  answering, 
moved  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  where  he  stood  facing  Alan. 

“You’re  a  Chippewa,  aren’t  you, 
Judah?”  Alan  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Your  people  live  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  don’t  they?” 

“Yes,  Alan.” 

“Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Indian 
Drum  they  talk  about  up  there,  that 
they  say  sounds  when  a  ship  goes  down 
on  the  lake?” 

The  Indian’s  eyes  sparkled  excitedly. 
“Yes,”  he  said. 

“Do  you  believe  in  it?” 

“Not  just  believe;  I  know.  That  is 
old  Indian  country  up  there,  Alan — 
L’arbre  Croche — Cross  Village — Middle 
Village.  A  big  town  of  Ottawas  was 
there  in  old  days;  Pottawatomies  too, 
and  Chippewas.  Indians  now  are  all 
Christians,  Catholics,  and  Methodists 
who  hold  camp  meetings  and  speak 
beautifully.  But  some  things  of  the  old 
days  are  left.  The  Drum  is  like  that. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  sounds  for 
those  who  die  on  the  lake.” 

“How  do  they  know,  Judah?  How  do 
you  yourself  know?” 

I  have  heard  it.  It  sounded  for  my 
father.” 

“How  was  that?” 

“Like  this.  My  father  sold  some  bul¬ 
locks  to  a  man  on  Beaver  Island.  The 
man  kept  store  on  Beaver  Island,  Alan. 
No  Indian  liked  him.  He  would  not 
hand  anything  to  an  Indian  or  wrap 
anything  in  paper  for  an  Indian.  Say 
it  was  like  this:  An  Indian  comes  in 
to  buy  salt  pork.  First  the  man  would 
get  the  money.  Then,  Alan,  he  would 
take  his  hook  and  pull  the  pork  up  out 
of  the  barrel  and  throw  it  on  the  dirty 
floor  for  the  Indian  to  pick  up.  He 
said  Indians  must  take  their  food  off 
of  the  floor — like  dogs. 

My  father  had  to  take  the  bullocks 
to  the  man,  across  the  Beaver  Island. 
He  had  a  Mackinaw  boat,  very  little, 
with  a  sail  made  brown  by  boiling  it 
with  tan  bark,  so  that  it  would  not 
wear  out.  At  first  the  Indians  did  not 
know  who  the  bullocks  were  for,  so 
they  helped  him.  He  tied  the  legs  of 
the  bullocks,  the  front  legs  and  the 
back  legs,  then  all  four  legs  together, 
and  the  Indians  help  him  put  them  in 
the  boat.  When  they  found  out  the 
bullocks  were  for  the  man  on  Beaver 
Island,  the  Indians  would  not  help  him 
any  longer.  He  had  to  take  them  across 


alone.  Besides,  it  was  bad  weather,  the 
beginning  of  a  storm. 

“He  went  away,  and  my  mother  went 
to  pick  berries — I  was  small  then. 
Pretty  soon  I  saw  my  mother  coming 
back.  She  had  no  berries,  and  her  hair 
was  hanging  down,  and  she  was  wail¬ 
ing.  She  took  me  in  her  arms  and  said 
my  father  was  dead.  Other  Indians 
came  around  and  asked  her  how  she 
knew,  and  she  said  she  had  heard  the 
Drum.  The  Indians  went  out  to  listen.” 

“Did  you  go?” 
v  “Yes;  I  went.” 

“How  old  were  you,  Judah?” 

"Five  years.” 

“That  was  the  time  you  heard  it?” 

“Yes;  it  would  beat  once,  then  there 
would  be  silence;  then  it  would  beat 


twice  Wassaquam  came  to  the  door  of 
the  room  and  looked  in  on  him;  but  he 
did  not  offer  to  say  anything,  and  Alan 
did  not  speak  to  him.  At  ten  o’clock, 
Alan  stopped  his  search  and  went  back 
to  the  chair  in  the  library.  He  dozed; 
for  he  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  some  one  had  been  bending 
over  him,  and  gazed  up  into  Wassa- 
quam’s  face.  The  Indian  had  been 
scrutinizing  him  with  intent,  anxious 
inquiry.  He  moved  away,  but  Alan  cal¬ 
led  him  back. 

“When  Mr.  Corvet  disappeared,  Jud¬ 
ah,  you  went  to  look  for  him  up  at 
Manistique,  where  he  was  bom — at 
least  Mr.  Sherrill  said  that  was  where 
you  went.  Why  did  you  think  you 
might  find  him  there?”  Alan  asked. 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  s  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  Spearman  is  visibly  af¬ 
fected  when  Alan  tells  him  about  their  encounter.  They  become  enemies. 


again.  It  frightened  us  to  hear  it.  The 
Indians  would  scream  and  beat  their 
bodies  with  their  hands  when  the 
sound  came.  We  listened  until  night; 
there  was  a  storm  all  the  time  growing 
greater  in  the  dark,  but  no  rain.  The 
Drum  would  beat  once;  then  nothing; 
then  it  would  beat  again  once — never 
two  or  more  times.  So  we  knew  it  was 
for  my  father.  It  is  supposed  the  feet 
of  the  bullocks  came  untied,  and  the 
bullocks  tipped  the  boat  over.  They 
found  near  the  island  the  body  of  one 
of  the  bullocks  floating  in  the  water, 
and  its  feet  were  untied.  My  father’s 
body  was  on  the  beach  near  there.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  ship  called 
the  Miwaka,  Judah?” 

“That  was  long  ago,”  the  Indian 
answered. 

“They  say  that  the  Drum  beat  wrong 
when  the  Miwaka  went  down — that  it 
was  one  beat  short  of  the  right  num¬ 
ber.” 

“That  was  long  ago,”  Wassaquam 
merely  repeated. 

“Did  Mr.  Corvet  ever  speak  to  you 
about  the  Miwaka ?” 

“No;  he  asked  me  once  if  I  had  ever 
heard  the  Drum.  I  told  him.” 

Wassaquam  removed  the  dinner  and 
brought  Alan  a  dessert.  He  returned 
to  stand  in  the  place  across  the  table 
that  Alan  had  assigned  to  him,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  Alan,  steadily 
and  thoughtfully. 

“Do  I  look  like  any  one  you  ever  saw 
before,  Judah?”  Alan  inquired  of  him. 

“No.” 

“Is  that  what  you  were  thinking?” 

“That  is  what  I  was  thinking.  Will 
coffee  be  served  in  the  library,  Alan?” 

Alan  crossed  to  the  library  and  seat¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  chair  where  his  father 
had  been  accustomed  to  sit.  Wassa¬ 
quam  brought  him  the  single  small  cup 
of  coffee,  lit  the  spirit  lamp  on  the 
smoking  stand,  and  moved  that  over; 
then  he  went  away.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  coffee,  Alan  went  into  the 
smaller  connecting  room  and  recom¬ 
menced  his  examination  of  the  drawers 
under  the  bookshelves.  He  could  hear 


“In  the  end,  I  think,  a  man  maybe 
goes  back  to  the  place  where  he  began. 
That’s  all,  Alan.” 

“In  the  end!  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?  What  do  you  think  has  become 
of  Mr.  Corvet?” 

“I  think  now — Ben’s  dead.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that?” 

“Nothing  makes  me  think;  I  think 
it  myself.” 

“I  see.  You  mean  you  have  no  reason 
more  than  others  for  thinking  it;  but 
that  is  what  you  believe.” 

“Yes.”  Wassaquam  went  away,  and 
Alan  heard  him  on  the  back  stairs,  as¬ 
cending  to  his  room. 

When  Alan  went  up  to  his  own  room, 
after  making  the  rounds  to  see  that 
the  house  was  locked,  a  droning  chant 
came  to  him  from  the  third  floor.  He 
paused  in  the  hall  and  listened,  then 
went  on  up  to  the  floor  above.  A  flick¬ 
ering  light  came  to  him  through  the 
half-open  door  of  a  room  at  the  front 
of  the  house;  he  went  a  little  way  to¬ 
ward  it  and  looked  in.  Two  thick  candl¬ 
es  were  burning  before  a  crucifix,  be¬ 
low  which  the  Indian  knelt,  prayer 
book  in  hand  and  rocking  to  and  fro 
as  he  droned  his  supplications. 

A  word  or  two  came  to  Alan,  but 
without  them  Wassaquam’s  occupation 
was  plain;  he  was  praying  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  dead — the  Catholic  chant 
taught  to  him,  as  it  had  been  taught 
undoubtedly  to  his  fathers,  by  the 
French  Jesuits  of  the  lakes.  The  in¬ 
toned  chant  for  Corvet’s  soul,  by  the 
man  who  had  heard  the  Drum,  follow¬ 
ed  and  still  came  to  Alan,  as  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  second  floor. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  determine, 
during  the  evening,  Wassaquam’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  him.  Having  no  one  else 
to  trust,  Alan  had  been  obliged  to  put 
a  certain  amount  of  trust  in  the  In¬ 
dian;  so  as  he  had  explained  to  Wassa¬ 
quam  that  morning  that  the  desk  and 
the  drawers  in  the  little  room  off  Cor¬ 
vet’s  had  been  forced,  and  had  warned 
him  to  see  that  no  one,  who  had  not 
proper  business  there,  entered  the 
house.  Wassaquam  had  appeared  to 


had  implied  that  it  was  not  because 
of  Alan’s  order  that  he  had  refused 
reporters  admission  to  the  house.  The 
developments  of  the  day  had  tremen¬ 
dously  altered  things  in  one  respect- 
for  Alan,  the  night  before,  had  not 
thought  of  the  intruder  into  the  house 
as  one  who  could  claim  an  ordinary 
right  of  entrance  there;  but  now  he 
knew  him  to  be  the  one  who — except 
for  Sherrill — might  most  naturally 
come  to  the  house;  one,  too,  for  whom 
Wassaquam  appeared  to  grant  a  cer¬ 
tain  right  of  direction  of  affairs  there. 
So,  at  this  thought  Alan  moved  angri¬ 
ly;  the  house  was  his — Alan’s.  He  had 
noted  particularly,  when  Sherrill  had 
showed  him  the  list  of  properties  whose 
transfer  to  him  Corvet  had  left  at 
Sherrill’s  discretion,  that  the  house 
was  not  among  them;  and  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  was  because  Corvet 
had  left  Sherrill  no  discretion  as  to  the 
house.  Corvet’s  direct,  unconditional 
gift  of  the  house  by  deed  to  Alan  had 
been  one  of  Sherrill’s  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  if  Corvet  had  left  any¬ 
thing  which  could  explain  his  disap¬ 
pearance,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
house. 

Unless  Spearman  had  visited  the 
house  during  the  day  and  had  obtained 
what  he  had  been  searching  for  the 
night  before — and  Alan  believed  he  had 
not  done  that — it  was  still  in  the  house. 
Alan’s  hands  clenched;  he  would  not 
give  Spearman  such  a  chance  as  that 
again;  and  he  himself  would  continue 
his  search  of  the  house — exhaustively, 
room  by  room,  article  of  furniture  by 
article  of  furniture. 

Alan  started  and  went  quickly  to  the 
open  door  of  his  room,  as  he  heard 
voices  now  somewhere  within  the 
house.  One  of  the  voices  he  recognized 
as  Wassaquam’s;  the  other  indistinct, 
thick,  accusing — was  unknown  to  him; 
it  -certainly  was  not  Spearman  s.  He 
had  not  heard  Wassaquam  go  down¬ 
stairs,  and  he  had  not  heard  the  door¬ 
bell,  so  he  ran  first  to  the  third  floor; 
but  the  room  where  he  had  seen 
Wassaquam  was  empty.  He  descended 
again  swiftly  to  the  first  floor,  and 
found  Wassaquam  standing  in  the  front 
hall,  alone. 

“Who  was  here,  Judah?”  Alan  de¬ 
manded. 

“A  man,”  the  Indian  answered 
stolidly.  “He  was  drunk;  I  put  him 
out.” 

irWhat  did  he  come  for?” 

“He  came  to  see  Ben.  I  put  him  out, 
he  is  gone,  Alan.” 

Alan  flung  open  the  front  door  and 
looked  out,  but  he  saw  no  one. 

“What  did  he  want  of  Mr.  Corvet, 

Judah?” 

“I  do  not  know.  I  told  him  Ben  was 
not  here;  he  was  angry;  but  he  went 
away.” 

“Has  he  ever  come  here  before . 

“Yes;  he  comes  twice.” 

“He  has  been  here  twice?” 

“More  than  that;  every  year  he 
comes  twice,  Alan.  Once  he  came  often- 
er.” 

“How  long  has  he  been  doing  that . 

“Since  I  can  remember.” 

“Is  he  a  friend  of  Mr.  Corvet?” 

“No  friend — no!” 

“But  Mr.  Corvet  saw  him  when  he 
came  here?” 

“Always,  Alan.” 

“And  you  don’t  know  at  all  what  he 
came  about?” 

“How  should  I  know?  No;  I  do  not. 

Alan  got  his  coat  and  hat.  The  sud¬ 
den  disappearance  of  the  man  might 
mean  only  that  he  had  hurried  away, 
but  it  might  mean  too  that  he  was  still 
lurking  near  the  house.  Alan  had  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  house 
and  determine  that.  But  as  he  came 
out  on  to  the  porch,  a  figure  more  than 
a  block  away  to  the  south  strode  with 


the  Indian  moving  about  his  tasks,  and  accept  this  order;  bcut  naw  Wa^aquam 
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Classified  Ads 

,  A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


POULTRY 


Notice 


We  are  again  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  advertisements 
for  seeds  and  nursery  stock  are 
not  accepted  in  our  classifed 
columns.  They  are  accepted  only 
as  commercial  advertising  under 


our  regular  line  rate. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


GREAT  DANES — Four  months  old.  Pedigreed.  Harle¬ 
quins  and  spayed  black  females  $35  up.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.  T. 


RABBITS 


FUR  RABBITS,  Remedies,  Supplies.  SMALL  STOCK 
EXCHANGE,  Auburn.  N.  Y..  R.  2. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNN  Y  FIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Mack 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian.  Pa. 


.SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Giants,  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
AH  chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  personal 
supervision.  Low  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Rice-Comell  strain.  Purebred  White 
Leghorns  from  yearlings  and  two  year  old  breeders, 
expertly  culled  for  years  for  heavy  production  of  large 
white  eggs.  Also  for  vigor,  low  mortality,  sturdy  livable 
Chicks.  Send  for  folder.  GLENN  W.  ROSENBAUER, 
Webster.  N.  Y. 


300,000  WHITE — BROWN — BUFF  Leghorn  CMcks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains— Tancred 
Hollywood,  Barren  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  314,  Grampian.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorn.  Blvd., 
Dansrille,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whose  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Mam 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  elevent  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


SUNNYSIDE,  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $13  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$11.  Heavy  Mixed  $11.50.  Light,  mixed  $10.00  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY.  Liverpool. 
Pa. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS.  4  weeks’  old  chicks,  PuUets — 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  from  super¬ 
vised  breeding  plant.  Hardy  North  Country  stock.  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Leghorns  $15  per  100,  Rocks  $18  in  April 
Quantity  prices  lower.  Order  direct  or  send  for  baby 
Chick  circular.  CLAYMORE  FARMS,  Ticonderoga. 
N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  sired  by  pedigreed  males,  records  to 
320  eggs.  New  low  prices.  Quick  shipment.  Guaranteed 
to  outlay  other  chicks  or  part  of  your  money  refunded. 
Big  type  White  Leghorns  that  lay  big  white  eggs. 
Hatching  eggs,  8  week  old  pullets.  Hens  and  males  half 
price  after  May  1st.  Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  special  price  bulletin.  GEORGE  B. 
FERRIS.  923  Union,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS — $11.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Perry  Poultry  Farm  Chicks. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred-to- 
lay  flocks,  14  different,  breeds.  Get  our  new  circular 
with  special  instructions  on  raising  chicks.  It’s  free 
write  today  for  your  copy  and  new  price.  PERRY 
POULTRY  FARM.  Perry.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White,  Buff,  Brown.  Anconas, 
11c.  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  13c.  Giant 
Bronze.  HoHand.  Red.  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordyille,  New 
York. 

% 

BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  production 
bred,  blood  tested  flocks,  $6  per  100.  ARTHUR  DAY. 
R.  8,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Our  chicks  will  please  you.  Send  for 
folder,  prices.  FARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Walden, 
N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Sc  and  up.  Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  MiUerstown,  Pa. 
Box  12. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  Rock  Pullets. 
Eight  weeks  old  $75  per  100.  80c  each  smaller  quanti  - 
'  ties.  Well  feathered,  good  type,  no  runts.  Husky  stock 
for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  PERCY  TUCKER,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 


POULTRY 


Baby  G hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


CHICKS— Pullets.  Our  speciality.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7 u e  each,  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  Certi- 
fied-Pedigreed  breeding  males.  200  to  291  large  egg 
breeding  blood  lines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested- 
bloodtested  breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay 
10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY, 
Zeeland.  Mich.  Box  5. 


CHICKS:  From  WILL  ACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  New  Washing 
ton.  Ohio. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  CHEAP— Pure  bred,  fluffy,  culled 
chicks.  Heavies  12c.  W.  Wyandottes  13c.  Light  chicks 
10c.  MILTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Milton,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns — Frostproof,  heavj 
layers.  Very  profitable..  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE. 
Box  4,  Wall  kill,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Large,  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
INAVALE  FARM,  R.D,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders. 
White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain.  Chicks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


R.  I.  REDS — Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14.  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


ROCKS.  REDS,  ANCONAS,  Leghorns  10c  Austra- 
lorps  25  Brooders  $1.50.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY, 
Y’ork,  Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS1 — From  State  super¬ 
vised,  blood  tested  stock.  Bred  for  high  egg  production, 
12  weeks  old  $1.50  each.  M.  HAMAKER,  Stockton,  N.  .1 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $12:  Leghorn.-, 
$10;  heavy  mixed  $10:  light  $8.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  95%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS — If  you  want  chicks  from  B.W.D. 
tested  trapnested  stock  here  they  are.  All  eggs  incu¬ 
bated  weigh  24  oz.  per  doz.  We  have  a  non-broody  fast 
feathering  strain.  Our  flock  Is  culled  each  year  by 
specialists  from  the  State  College.  .Our  present  price 
for  chicks  Is  $22  per  100.  The  price  May  1  will  be 
$19  per  100;  May  15.  $17  per  100.  Write  RICHARD¬ 
SON  FARM,  R.  B.  Richardson  Prop.,  Gonic,  N.  H. 

FOR  GENUINE  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  Buy  your 
I  chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Barred-to-the-skin  Ring- 
!  let  Rocks.  Real  Tompkins  Reds.  Contest  proven,  big  egg, 
Tancred  Leghorns,  250-290.  26-28  ounce  egg  stock. 

$13-100;  $62.50-500;  $120-1000.  Electric  Jamesway 

hatched — assuring  highest  livability.  Custom  hatching  4c 
per  egg.  Hatching  eggs  11  breeds  Ducks.  Circular.  J 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville.  Penna.  ’ 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  of  extra  nice  chicks.  May  14 
at  $14  per  100;  May  21.  $13;  May  28  at  $12  per  100 
by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Clyde, 
R.  4.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  bens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  SellersvUle,  Pa. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2;  Drakes  $3;  Eggs  10c 
each.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


"MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Toms,  hen  tur¬ 
keys,  hatching  eggs,  poults,  day  old.  month  old,  two 
months  old.  From  flock  of  75  hens  headed  by  very 
valuable  toms.  Write  for  particulars.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Schenectady  County,  Duanesburg, 
N.  Y." 


EXCEPTIONALLY  PINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  75c  each;  10-$6.  In- 
fertiles  replaced.  50c  each,  no  replacements.  MAPLE 
DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c:  pouKs  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.  Rensselaer. 
N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE.  Lowville.  N.  Y. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $4.50. 
HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  10  for  $5.  Vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  stock.  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER,  Route  2, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS.  Special  prices.  All  breeds  strictly 
purebred.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  WHITE  Pekins,  $25  per 
100.  Prompt  delivery,  quality.  satisfaction.  L. 
HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE.  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  10- $4.  Mail 
collect.  Baby  Turkeys  90c.  Successful  rearing  instruc¬ 
tions.  EVANS  TURKEY  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


12  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  $4.50.  50-$18; 
100- $35.  postpaid.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Poults  80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  SellersvUle,  Pa. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  duck  eggs  $1.50  per 
11;  $10  per  100.  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  $1.50  per  15; 
$8  per  100.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  PUREBRED  sired  by  $50  prize 
winning  Tom.  Yearling  and  young  stock.  Tom  $10,  $12, 
$15.  Hen  $8,  $10.  Breeding  Toms  for  sale  at  all  times. 
MRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Hexe’s  How” 


To  Check  Cannibalism  Among  Baby  Chicks 


By  Ray  Inman 


/  BUT  .  \ 

/  I  o\  D  !  \ 

(  l  GAVE  'EtA  > 
ALL  THE  GREEN 
)  |  MAD  J  - 

PERFEclV  GOOD 

PARIS  GREEN 

at  that:  j 


/  MOW  IF  VE  D  \ 
'  GAVE  YER  CHICKS 
somethim'  GREEN 
LIKE  1TOLOVE  TO, 
THEY’D  PR-OBLY  j 
WEVER  A  KICKED  ) 
THE  BUCKET——/ 


JUST  LOOK  AT  \ 

THAT!  - -  v 

AMD 

BONDER  VsIHV 
iVJE  PECK 

EACH  OTHER. 


Umar/ 


VERY  R.AR.E 
PHOTO  OFABANO  OF 
CANNIBA.U  CHIOCS  AFTER. 

A  SQUASLE  MEAL 

(TM  IS  PHOTO  WAS  TAKEN  by  OCR  STAFF  CAMER-AMAW 

WHOj  somehow,  never  misses  anythim&-/ 


®  Plenty  of  green  feed; 

_AT  LEAST  TWICE  A  DAY. 

^DARKEN  HOUSE  om  BRIGHT  DAYS 


When  a  chick’s  toe  ispecked, 
paint  it  at  once  with  coal  tar, 
ine  tar  or  creosote. 


/AXEL  MAUSIMO 
*  GIVE  SON\E  <3000 

ALGE©OA  PROBLEMS 
TO  WORK.  THAT  MOT 
OMLY  K.E6PS  'EAVBUSY 
BUT  OEti/EUOPS  THEIR. 

^usuries* 


HORACE  & 
COWCATCHER-: 

"  c*/r  a  cadoio  set  in  the 
coop,  it'll  keep 'bm  so 

BUSY  TR-YIN'  TO  FIND  A 
GOOD  PBOGRAM,mV 
WONT  HAVE  TIME  F=OHL 
NOTHIN'  ELSE,’ 


athelstain  s. 

TH ISTLETMWA  ITE 
rACOC/PLEC^  RU8  8ERBAUOS 
TOSSED  INTO  THE  COOP  ALIUS 
KEEPS  THINGS  SNAPPED 
OP  CONSIOEK.A8LE .  . 
I  -  .... 


*16  cheek  Cannibalism®  Keep  them  busy  - 

among  Baby  Chicks : 

tV£  THEM  PLENTY  Of  fROOAA. 


PLENTY  OF  FEEDING  SPACE  ;  FEED 
BOXES  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL  TO  EAT  AT 
ONCE;  FEED  IN  BOXES  AT  ALL  TINAES. 


EW  INQUISITIVE  REPORTER- 
IS  OUT  AGAIN.1  HE  ASKED  a  BUNCH 
OF  FANCV  POULTRY  FANCIERS  1 
'HOW  DO.  YOU  KEEP  YOUR  CHICKS 


oust  iaeP0C-TER 
AFTER  HIS 
OKV'S  WORK. 
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T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


ANDERSON’S  CHOICE  WHITE  Holland  Turkeys. 
15  hens  and  2  toms  price  $130  or  hens  $8;  Toms  $15. 
^UJS.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stcwartstown,  Pa. 


»AY  OLD  TURKEYS,  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Bour¬ 
bon  Reds,  200  per  week  for  June  and  July,  from  large 
healthy  stock  selected  from  my  flock  of  500  birds 
raised  last  season.  June  1st  to  June  15th  55c  each; 
June  15th  to  July  15th  45c  each.  Discount  of  10%  on 
orders  of  100  or  more.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM,  C.  H  Timerman,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  TEN  YEARS  we  have  been  furnishing  de¬ 
pendable  Mammoth  Bronze  breeding  stock  and  day  old 
turkeys.  Try  us  and  be  convinced.  For  June  delivery 
65  cents  each;  July  55c;  August  45c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 


TURKEY  EGGS  50c,  from  hens  weighing  13,  14,  16% 
lbs.  E.  CHURCH,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  7. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth-pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75;  10  gallons  $13,  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY,  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN1  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
col umn.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY— New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
60  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  BEEKEEPING  REQUIRES  CARE,  but  up-to- 
date  beekeeping  requires  less  labor  and  assures  success. 
Write  us  to  send  you  a  free  booklet  that  tells  about 
good  beekeeping  and  how  to  start  right.  If  you  want  to 
transfer  bees  to  better  hives,  ask  for  our  illustrated 
free  leaflet  on  transferring.  Our  complete  bee-supply 
catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Address  THE  A.  I.  ROOT 
COMPANY,  233  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Rural  subscription  representatives  for 
®*ery  county  in  this  state  by  old  established  poultry 
publication,  handling  a  new  Poultry  Theft  Insurance 
Policy.  Splendid  circulation  proposition.  For  full  details 
Write  care  of  this  paper,  BOX  5. 


Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14tb 
St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  help  required.  Write 
BREWSTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster,  N.Y. 


WANTED — First  Class  experienced  all  around  cook. 
Northern  hotel.  May  15th-Nov.  15th.  Capable  handling 
50  people.  Country  food  our  specialty.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  desired  first  letter.  BOX  .12. 
c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25c,  Le  Boy.  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10,  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS. 
Mayfield.  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10.  $2.25;  Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10.  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ely. 


BETTER  TOBACCO  1  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $1.00.  Chewing,  $4.25.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  CLARK’S  RIVER  PLANTATION.  116,  Hazel, 
Kentucky. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents;  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73P,  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free),  for  inventors 
Seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY  &  LACEY, 
665  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C.  Established. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


,  FARM — 160  ACRES.  $1,000  down.  20  head  livestock, 
horses,  hens,  tools  tractor.  $6,500.  Terms  easy.  MR. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 86  acre  farm  $2750.  Write  owner  for 
description.  B.  S.  DAVENPORT,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


294  ACRE  NEAR  CITY  STATE  ROAD  FARM,  Gerry. 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Two  miles  all  village  ad¬ 
vantages,  railroad.  %  mile  condensary.  Milk,  bus,  mail 
and  telephone  service.  Prosperous  farming  community. 
80  acres  tillage,  excellent  fertility.  132  acres  valuable 
timber  and  wood,  sugar  bush.  82  acre  watered  pasture. 
Good  12  room  house,  bath,  running  water,  on  elevation, 
pleasant  view.  Barn  36x118,  ell  30x50,  outbuildings. 
Near  city  of  40,000,  cash  markets,  makes  this  farm 
desira^.e.  Price  $7000.  Terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


80  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  NEAR  GRADE  A  station, 
good  buildings.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools.  GEO  GRAY,  Summit,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  210  ACRE  25  COW  FARM,  Tuscarora, 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  One  mile  improved  road,  near 
school.  2  miles  high  school,  two  milk  plants,  railroad, 
community  ’center.  100  acres  .  fertile  tractor  fields.  70 
acres  spring  and  creek  watered  pasture,  40  acre  val¬ 
uable  timberlot.  Pleasant  10  room  house,  water,  shade, 
near  friendly  neighbors,  mail  and  truck  service,  tele¬ 
phone.  Dairy  barn  with  concrete  floor,  patent  stanchions 
for  22  head.  Spacious  outbuildings,  silo.  Real  value 
here— $4500.  Investigate  our  long  term  easy  payment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


SWITCHES,  etc..  Sanitary  way.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.00. 
Sizes  8%-10%.  Black,  Gunmetal,  Suntan,  Grey,  Grain. 
Sable.  Send  for  hosiery  price  list  and  special  money- 
saving  offer.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples.  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay.  Clover  Hay.  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO..  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


PICTURES  BY  CURRIER  and  Ives.  Letters  with 
stamps  before  1880.  Old  Silver  tableware,  andirons, 
furniture.  JACK  LEESE,  3959  Packard  St.,  Sunnyside, 
L  I. 


Limber  Up  for  Barnyard 
Golf  Contest 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
and  straight  edge. 

Coaching — Rule  14. — No  contestant 
during  the  progress  of  a  game,  contest 
or  tournament,  shall  coach,  molest  or 
in  any  way  interfere  with  a  pitcher  in 
any  manner,  except  that  in  four-hand¬ 
ed  games  partners  shall  have  the  right 
to  coach  each  other. 

First  Pitch— Rule  15.— At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  game  the  contestants  shall 
agree  who  shall  have  the  first  pitch 
either  in  single,  three  or  four-handed 
games,  by  the  toss  of  a  coin,  the  win¬ 
ner  to  have  his  choice  of  first  pitch  or 
follow.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
game  the  loser  of  the  preceding  game 
shall  have  the  first  pitch. 

National  and  State  Tournaments — 
Rule  16. — In  all  championship  tourna¬ 
ments  the  Rotation  Group  method  shall 
prevail.  In  each  group  each  pitcher 
will  pitch  each  other  one  game.  Same 
procedure  shall  prevail  in  the  finals. 
All  tie  games  shall  be  pitched  off.  No 
championship  shall  be  won  or  lost,  only 
in  a  legal  tournament. 

Disputes  and  Final  Jurisdiction — 
Rule  17. — In  case  of  any  dispute,  or 
where  the  rules  do  not  specifically 
cover  a  disputed  point,  the  referee  or 
committee  in  power  shall  have  full 
power  and  final  jurisdiction. 

Scoring  Rules — Rule  18. — Any  shoe 
that  does  remain  within  six  (6)  inches 
of  the  stake  shall  not  be  scored  or 
counted.  The  closest  shoe  to  the  stake 
(within  six  inches)  shall  score  one  (1) 
point.  If  both  shoes  are  closer  than  the 
opponent’s  they  shall  score  two  (2) 
points. 

A  ringer  shall  score  three  (3)  points. 
A  ringer  and  a  closest  shoe  shall  score 
four  (4)  points.  A  double  ringer  shall 
score  six  (6)  points  and  is  the  highest 
score  a  contestant  can  make. 

In  case  of  each  contestant  having  a 
ringer,  the  next  closest  shoe  shall  score 
and  all  such  ringers  shall  be  credited 
as  ringers  pitched  but  not  counted  as  a 
score.  If  each  contestant  has  a  double 
ringer,  both  double  ringers  are  can¬ 
celled  and  no  points  scored.  If  a  con¬ 
testant  shall  have  two  ringers  and  his 
opponent  one,  the  pitcher  having  two 
ringers  shall  score  three  (3)  points. 

In  case  of  a  tie  of  all  four  shoes  such 
as  four  ringers  or  all  four  shoes  an 
equal  distance  from  the  stake,  no  score 
shall  be  recorded  and  the  contestant 
who  pitched  last  will  be  awarded  the 
lead. 

Where  ringers  are  pitched  and  can¬ 
celled,  they  shall  be  credited  to  the  con¬ 
testant  who  pitched  such  ringers  and 
no  score  shall  be  credited  as  point 
scored.  All  equals  shall  be  counted  as 
ties  and  no  points  scored.  Any  shoe 
leaning  against  the  stake  shall  have  no 
advantage  over  a  shoe  lying  on  the 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


FARMERS,  CATTLEMEN.  POULTRYMEN!  Best 
printing,  least  money.  Particulars  free.  HONESTY 
PRESS.  Putney,  Vt. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

MISCELEANEOUS 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50.  postage  prepaid, 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


GUARANTEED  LOUSE  POWDER  bills,  cattle  lice. 
Buy  direct — 45c  package;  5  packages  $2.00.  HOLDEN 
DRUG  CO.,  Turin.  N.  Y. 


"PIXemNOT,”  antiseptic  ointment  for  feather  eating, 
toe  picking  and  cannibalism  in  chicks  and  poultry. 
Large  jar  60c;  500  chicks.  Small  jar  35c.  Money  back. 
PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  Syrup  $2.50  Gal.  Sugar 
50c  lb.  Maple  butternut  candy  75c  lb.  plus  transporta¬ 
tion.  J.  C.  GILMAN,  Bethel.  Vt. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  of  water  pumps  for  farm  and 
home;  gasoline  or  electric  driven,  at  50  to  75%  off 
price  list.  HARTIG  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  75  Commercial 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LIQUID  FIBRE  CEMENT— A  product  of  "The 
Ruberoid  Roofing  Company”  will  save  your  old  roofs. 
Sixty  gallons  65  cents  gallon;  thirty-five  gallons  75 
cents:  five  gallon  can  $1.00  gallon.  Freight  paid. 
JOHN  MOSHER,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Bend  for  circular.  WINLKER  BROS.,  Millis. 
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ground  and  against  the  stake;  all  such 
shoes  are  ties.  If  a  contestant  has  a 
shoe  leaning  against  the  stake  it  shall 
count  only  a  closest  shoe. 

Where  Three  Are  in  the  Game 

Three-Handed  Games — Rule  19 _ ^ 

three-handed  games  where  two  con¬ 
testants  each  have  a  double  ringer  and 
the  third  contestant  no  ringers,  the 
two  contestants  having  double  ringers 
shall  score  their  closest  shoe.  If  all 
three  contestants  each  have  a  ringer 
they  shall  score  the  closest  shoe.  If  t^0 
contestants  each  have  a  ringer  and  the 
third  contestant  no  ringer,  the  two 
contestants  having  ringers  shall  score 
their  closest  shoes. 

In  all  three-handed  games  the  con¬ 
testants  having  ringers  shall  at  all 
times  score  their  closest  shoes  over 
their  opponents  who  have  no  ringers 
whether  it  be  two  contestants  with 
double  or  single  ringers  each.  In  any 
and  all  games  the  contestant  scoring 
shall  have  the  lead  or  pitch. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 

uncertain  step  out  into  the  light  of  a 
street  lamp,  halted  and  faced  about, 
and  shook  his  fist  back  at  the  house. 
Alan  dragged  the  Indian  out  on  to  the 
porch. 

“Is  that  the  man,  Judah?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

‘Yes,  Alan.” 

Alan  ran  down  the  steps  and  at  full 
speed  after  the  man.  The  other  had 
turned  west  at  the  corner  where  Alan 
had  seen 'him;  but  even  though  Alan 
slipped  as  he  tried  to  run  upon  the 
snowy  walks,  he  must  be  gaining  fast 
upon  him.  He  saw  him  again,  when 
he  had  reached  the  comer  where  the 
man  had  turned,  traveling  westward 
with  that  quick  uncertain  step  toward 
Clark  Street;  at  that  comer  the  man 
turned  south.  But  when  Alan  reached 
the  comer,  he  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
To  the  south,  Clark  Street  reached 
away,  garish  with  electric  signs  and 
with  a  half  dozen  saloons  to  every 
block.  That  the  man  was  drunk  made 
is  probable  he  had  turned  into  one  of 
these  places.  Alan  went  into  every  one 
of  them  for  fully  a  half  mile  and  looked 
about,  but  he  found  no  one  even  re¬ 
sembling  the  man  he  had  been  follow¬ 
ing.  He  retraced  his  steps  for  several 
blocks,  still  looking;  then  he  gave  it 
up  and  returned  eastward  toward  the 
Drive. 

The  side  street  leading  to  the  Drive 
was  less  well  lighted;  dark  entry  ways 
and  alleys  opened  on  it;  but  the  night 
was  clear.  The  stars,  with  the  shining 
sword  of  Orion  almost  overhead, 
gleamed  with  midwinter  brightness, 
and  to  the  west  the  crescent  of  the 
moon  was  hanging  and  throwing  faint 
shadows  over  the  snow.  Alan  could  see 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  beyond  the 
yellow  glow  of  the  distant  boulevard 
lights,  the  smooth,  chill  surface  of  the 
lake.  A  white  light  rode  above  it;  now. 
below  the  white  light,  he  saw  a  red 
speck — the  masthead  and  port  lanterns 
of  a  steamer  northward  bound.  Farther 
out  a  second  white  glow  appeared  from 
behind  the  obscuration  of  the  buildings 
and  below  it  a  green  speck — a  star¬ 
board  light.  The  information  he  had 
gained  that  day  enabled  him  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  these  lights  two  steamers  pas¬ 
sing  one  another  at  the  harbor  mouth. 

“Red  to  red,”  Alan  murmured  to 
himself.  “Green  to  green — Red  to  red, 
perfect  safety,  go  ahead!”  he  repeated. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


Bulletin  E  56,  Strawberry  Culture 
in  New  York  State,  is  helpful  any  time 
during  the  season.  It  helps  you  to 
choose  the  ground,  the  variety,  the  sort 
of  plants,  and  the  fertilizer.  You  may 
have  a  free  copy  of  this  complete 
strawberry  manual  by  sending  your  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Mailing  Room,  Rober  .s 
Hall  at  the  New  York  state  college  of 
agriculture. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  “ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Nev?  lork  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  .... 


Bank  Reference  ... 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  mover  160,000  homes. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


mm 


Where  Is  the  Difference  ? 


I  am  sending  you  some  correspondence 
I  bad  with  the  Sterling  Casualty  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Chicago,  in  regard  to 
an  accident  I  had  last  fall.  I  also  had  a 
policy  from  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company  which  I  took  through 
your  paper  and  whereas  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company  prompt¬ 
ly  paid  me  $80.00  in  full  for  eight  weeks 
total  disability,  I  was  only  able  to  get 
$66.60  from  the  Sterling  Company  after 
considerable  trouble,  although  I  made 
them  exactly  the  same  reports  as  I  made 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  way  I  was  treated  by  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
and  also  for  the  attitude  taken  by  your 
paper  against  all  fraud.  It  is  a  pleasant 
feeling  that  when  buying  from  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  one  is  sure  of  being  protected. 
May  the  American  Agriculturist  grow  and 
prosper. 

WE  learn  on  investigation  that  the 
Sterling  Casualty  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  not  licensed  to  do  business  in 
Vermont  where  our  subscriber  lives, 
neither  is  it  licensed  to  do  business  in 
New  York  State.  As  we  have  previous¬ 
ly  pointed  out,  there  is  no  law  prevent¬ 
ing  an  unlicensed  company  from  solici¬ 
ting  business  through  the  mail  and 
judging  from  the  correspondence  from 
our  readers  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  this  kind  of  soliciting  going 
on.  While  a  company  soliciting  by  mail 
may  be  entirely  reliable,  there  is  little 
guarantee  to  this  effect  because  they 
have  not  been  obliged  to  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  laid  down  by  Vermont, 
New  York  and  other  states,  which 
must  be  met  before  a  license  is  issued 
to  do  business  in  the  state  through 
agents. 

Our  subscriber  neglected  to  tell  us 
what  his  policy  in  the  Sterling  Casual¬ 
ty  Insurance  Company  cost  him,  but 
we  are  willing  to  bet  a  new  hat  that  it 
cost  him  considerably  more  than  the 
policy  he  took  out  through  our  sub¬ 
scription  agent  with  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company. 

We  took  this  claim  up  with  the 
Sterling  Company,  pointing  out  to 
them  that  the  provisions  in  the  policy 
applying  to  the  accident  were  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two  policies,  but  the 
only  satisfaction  we  could  get  was  a 
letter  from  them  stating  that  the 
amount  paid,  namely,  $66.60  represent¬ 
ed  the  full  amount  to  which  he  was 
entitled  on  the  basis  of  the  policy.  This 
may  be  so,  but  anyone  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  our  subscriber  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  a  rather  difficult  tune. 


Have  You  Seen  This  Man? 

IN  our  April  5th  issue  we  mentioned 
the  bad  check  given  by  Mr.  Starr  of 
Lockport,  New  York.  We  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Captain  Robinson 
of  Troop  A  of  the  New  York  State 

Troopers  in  which  he  says: 

“This  refers  to  a  John  Starr  who  has  a 
street  address  in  the  City  of  Lockport 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  March,  1930 

L.  C.  Kintner,  Wyalusing,  Pa . $  2. 00  Mrs.  Michael  Phalcn,  Redwood.  N.  Y .  5.00 

(Part  pay  for  pullets)  (Pay  for  geese) 

0.  A.  Kirkwood,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. .  5.00  j.  L.  Utter,  Margaretville,  N.  Y.  19.20 

(Refund  on  order)  (Pay  for  produce) 

Conrad  Hahn,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. .  45.00  Herbert  Mason,  Cadosia,  N.  Y.  100 

(Claim  settled)  (Claim  adjusted) 

J.  E.  Lucas,  Pemberton,  N.  J .  358.20  Elias  Thomas.  Waterville,  N.  Y . 138.40 

(Pay  for  milk)  (Claim  settled) 

G.  T.  Sloughenhaupt,  Fredonia,  Pa.  139.93  N,  P.  Stevens,  Standing  Stone.  Pa.  5.42 

(Pay  for  timber)  (Refund  on  order) 

G.  R.  Wells.  Darien  Center,  N.  Y, .  150.00  Mrs.  Anna  Porter  Croton  Falls,  M.  Y .  2,00 

(Claim  settled)  (Refund  on  order) 

Mrs,  Paul  H,  Cobb,  Stevensville.  Pa .  4.98  Leo  B.  Rice,  Milan,  Pa.  12  09 

(Return  of  overpayment)  (Pav  for  rabbits) 

George  Nippard,  Milan,  Pa,  . . .  10  50  h,  Wertman,  Swan  Lake.  N.  Y.  25  00 

(Claim  settled)  (Part  pay  for  eggs) 

Ransom  Nichols.  Ft.  Edward,  N.  Y.  .  90.00  Thomas  Cunningham.  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y.  I  89 

(Claims  settled)  (Refund  on  order) 

Mrs,  Grove  Ellis,  Middleburg,  N.  Y.  6  00  u.  B.  Talbot,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  15.00 

(Claim  settled)  (Refund  on  order)  * 

Mrs.  G  W.  Morse,  Oriskany  Falls.  N.  Y  31.72  Frank  LaSor,  Lamson,  N.  Y .  20-00 

(Refund  on  order)  (Refund  on  order) 

Elliott  Hulshart,  Neptune,  N.  i  . .  •8.22  Harry  Haywood  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

(Refund  on  order)  gf  (Claim  adjusted) 

E.  L.  Earl,  Penn  Yan.  N,  Y,.— . 5.02  Miss  Ordella  funon,  Mahaffey.  Pa .  .29 

(Claim  settled)  (Claim  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Don.  S.  Pierce.  Sloansville.  N.  Y, .  8.60  Winfred  H  Dorr.  LaFargeville,  N.  Y .  30.97 

(Claim  settled)  (Adjustment  on  order  t 

Earl  Hamilton,  Corfu,  N.  Y.  . — — -  131.20  Herman  Weber,  Avert II  Park,  N.  Y,  2.65 

(Claim  settled)  '  (Refund  on  order) 

George  Waters.  Dundee,  It.  Y, - -  67.00  Wadsworth  Miller,  Westdale,  N.  Y.  41.17 

(Claim  settled)  (Pay  for  bags) 

Mrs.  Rubie  M.  Henry,  Horoell,  N,  Y, — -  .65  Mrs  Hazel  Arms.  So.  Deerfield.  Mass.  .80 

(Refund  on  order)  (Refund  on  order) 

G.  W.  Blinn,  Berkshire,  M.  Y - 3.55  Mrs  D  H  Gou|d,  Rando|ph,  N.  Y.  5.00 

(Claim  settled)  (Claim  S6tUed) 

Mrs.  Julius  Howard,  Prattsviile,  H.  Y -  14.00  w  Habersaat_  Perry>  N.  Y.  19.00 

(Claim  settled)  (Adjustment  on  order) 

C.  0.  Covey,  Carthage,  N.  Y. -  100.00 

(Pay  for  milk)  - 

Thomas  Sokach,  Middle  Grove,  N.  Y .  116.34  T  *  Id", I  oeo  A  n 

(Pay  for  milk)  '  i  OtCLl  1,00.3. ‘4U 

Claims  Settled  Where  No  Money  Was  Involved 

E.  A.  White,  Copake,  N.  Y.  R.  Elmer  Van  Tassel,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted)  (Claim  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Esther  Hildabrant,  Clinton  N-  J.  Geo.  Standt,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted)  (Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Mary  Holes,  LaJose,  Pa.  D.  Sickler,  Yorktown,  N.  J. 

(Order  adjusted)  (Order  adjusted) 

Joseph  Barlow,  Amawalk,  N.  Y.  Bertram  Polhili,  Amawalk,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  settled)  (Claim  adjusted) 

Leon  Geens,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  E.  J.  Huff,  Blairstown,  N.  j. 

(Clatni  settled)  v  (Claim  adjusted) 

Homer  Burdick,  Copake  Falls,  N.  Y.  „  .,  „  ,,  „  ,,  ., 

(Claim  settled)  Mr,s'  G.  Hal  Umtyvillc,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Tucker,  Sennett.  N.  Y.  <0rder  adjusted) 

(Order  filled)  Jacob  Bell,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  (Order  adjusted) 

(Order  adjusted)  Dietrich  Bros.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  A.  Root,  Great  Bend,  Pa.  (Order  adjusted) 

(Adjustment  on  machinery)  ’  M.  F.  Hamaker,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Beach  Burlingham,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  (Order  adjusted) 

(Order  filled)  Mrs.  Edgar  Mitchell,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Wilbur,  Westford,  N.  Y.  (Order  adjusted) 

(Order  adjusted)  Chris  Bartels,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ephram  Pelon,  Indian  Lake,  N.  Y.  rcinim  spttierii 

(Machinery  adjusted^  Mr,  Z,. Jmi,  M„,.  P,.  V 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Babcock,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  (Claim  settled) 

(Adjustment  on  order)  ..  ,,  ..  ,,  , 

Mrs.  Marie  Swayze,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y.  Mr,sI  ”a9enrater’  Randallstown-  Md. 

(Order  adjusted)  B  l°rder  adju,fd)  ,  „  v 

Mrs.  Fiances  Duryea,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  631-1  Green>  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled)  (0rder  pasted) 

E.  A.  Armstrong,  Canton,  N.  Y.  F.  W.  Simpson,  Freehold,  N.  Y, 

(Claim  adjusted)  (Order  filled) 


but  apparently  never  is  there.  During 
the  holidays  we  received  three1*  warrants 
for  the  man,  issued  at  Freedom,  Catta¬ 
raugus  County,  on  the  same  charge  as 
that  mentioned  in  your  article.  The  ser¬ 
geant  in  charge  of  state  police  patrols  in 
Niagara  County  and  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  the  City  of  Lockport  ever  since  then 
have  tried  to  locate  this  man.  He  has 
never  been  found  at  his  address  in  that 
city  and  no  information  as  to  his  where¬ 
abouts  can  be  obtained.  Still,  he  contin¬ 
ues  to  operate.  On  March  29th,  we  re¬ 
ceived  two  more  warrants  for  him,  same 
charges,  issued  at  Elma,  Erie  County. 
Our  best  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  get 
our  hands  on  this  person” 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  know  or 
have  any  information  on  this  case  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  send  it  either 
to  us  or  direct  to  Captain  Robinson. 

In  the  same  mail  a  letter  came  from 
a  subscriber  in  Western  New  York 
saying  that  he  caused  Mr.  Starr  to  be 
arrested  for  a  bill  and  that  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  payment  from  Mr.  Starr  on  the 
installment  plan.  He  asks  that  we  re¬ 
fer  our  subscriber  who  had  the  claim 
against  Mr.  Starr  to  him  so  that  he  can 
help  him  in  any  way  possible.  This  is 
what  we  call  real  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  our  subscriber. 


Not  Enough  Civil  Service 
Jobs  to  go  Around 

A  NUMBER  of  readers  have  asked 
concerning  the  reliability  of  schools 
advertising  to  give  courses  to  enable 
one  to  pass  civil  service  examinations 
for  railway  mail  clerks.  The  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
made  the  following  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  for  employment 
as  a  railway  postal  clerk: 

“The  Commission  feels  that  so-call¬ 
ed  civil  service  schools  unduly  stress 
the  opportunity  for  employment’  as  a 
Railway  Postal  Clerk ....  In-  the  1927 
examination  29,481  persons  competed, 
of  whom  15,705  passed  with  eligible 
ratings.  Only  a  small  precentage  of 
those  who  pass  are  appointed.” 

Ask  your  Postmaster  or  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  sample  questions  and  cir¬ 
culars  first.  It  may  save  you  money. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry, 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-0  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Iheating  plant 

Cnmnlete  C  175 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 


gna  — II 

INCLUDING  o  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
&  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

fnr  FREE  Catalog  20 

l  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

|  254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Who  Recommends  Him 
Highly? 

“Can  you  give  us  some  information 
about  the  W.  O.  Coffee  Company  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  I  am  very  hard  of 
hearing  and  a.  friend  advised  me  to  try 
their  treatment  saying  that  they  are 
highly  recommended,” 

PERHAPS  in  this  case  the  company 
wrote  its  own  recommendation.  In 
looking  this  matter  up  we  find  that 
Mr.  Coffee,  (we  hesitate  to  call  him 
Dr.  Coffee,)  died  on  October  4th,  1927, 
although  his  mail  order  concern  is 
dtill  doing  business. 

We  find  that  he  used  to  have  a  flour¬ 
ishing  business  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
curing  eyes  by  mail.  Possibly  he  was 
successful  in  curing  all  the  bad  eyes. 
At  any  rate,  some  years  ago  he 
switched  over  to  curing  deafness. 

Again  we  repeat  that  we  do  not  re¬ 
commend  any  cure  advertised  and 
sent  through  the  mail. 

- r— *.  <»  — *»-• - — 

Unlucky  Opportunities 

IT1  VERY  one  is  looking  for  the  “big  op¬ 
portunity.”  Every  one  wants  to  make 
money  quickly.  Every  one  would  like- 
something  for  nothing. 

There  are  pitfalls  in  these  natural 
desires.  The  following  schemes 
shouiu  be  investigated  before ,  not  after , 
putting  your  money  into  them. 

1.  Suit  Clubs. 

2.  Free  lots. 

3.  Fur  peddlers. 

4.  Homework  schemes. 

5.  “Partner  wanted”  schemes. 

6.  Fake  Auction  Sales. 

7.  Bait  Advertising. 

8.  Phone  calls  from  strangers  offer¬ 
ing  “hot  tips”  on  the  stock  market. 

9.  “Wild  Cat”  stock  ventures  based 
on  promises  of  extraordinary  dividends. 

10.  Tipster  Sheets  which  look  like 
financial  newspapers. 

11.  Employment  Offers  where  money 
must  be  paid  to  obtain  a  position. 

12.  Unordered  Merchandise. 

13.  Stocks  listed  on  irresponsible  ex¬ 
changes. — Rochester  BetL  ”  Business 
Bureau. 


BIG  ENGINE  CATALOG 

FREE/ 


Send  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  Big  * 
Witte  Catalog  which  < 
describes  and  illus- 
tfates  in  colors  the  new  1930  line  of  Witte  En¬ 
gines  for  every  farm  power  need. 

NEW  PRICES  —  EASY  TERMS 

Witte  prices  have  been  revised —Witte  values 
now  greater  than  ever.  Compare  Witte  features, 
workmanship  and  prices — and  remember,  you 
can’t  buy  a  better  engine ! 

f  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

Every  Witte  Engine  is  guaranteed  for  life—your 
>  investment  is  fully  protected.  Send  name  and 
,  address  for  catalog — no  cost  or  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870 

>804  OAKLAND  AVE,  KANSAS  CITYJWO. 


300.000 WITTE  ENGINES  NOW  IN  USE/ 


Lightning  Protection 

—Concealed— 

Approved  by  Underwriters 
Laboratories 

Write  for  Complete  Information 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  ROD 
COMPANY 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &.  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  A-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  hew  houses  or 

f  AN  BE  NAILED  — 


gSSSKSK 


^7  ON  OVER  \ 
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Get  the  Car  Ready  Now  for 
Summer  Driving 

AFTER  short  and  slow  running  un¬ 
der  winter  conditions  a  thorough 
checkup  of  the  car  is  advisable  at  this 
time  in  order  to  guarantee  a  spring 
and  summer  of  carefree  operation. 

Assuming  that  the  car  has  come 
through  a  hard  winter’s  service  in 
fairly  good  mechanical  shape  the  ser¬ 
vice  operation  should  proceed  in  this 
order: 

First,  clean  the  engine,  chassis  and 
body  thoroughly. 

Check  to  see  that  spring  clips  are 
tight;  take  up  any  excess  play  of 
spring  shackles. 

Clean  and  grease  steering  gear; 
check  front  wheel  alignment. 

Clean  Out  the  Radiator 

Put  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  sal  soda 
in  £he  radiator  and  run  the  car  for  a. 
few  minutes  until  it  is  well  warmed  up. 
The  soda  cleans  out  the  scale  and  rust 
in  the  radiator  while  the  kerosene  will 
loosen  and  wash  out  the  old  oil  in  the 
transmission  and  differential.  Drain 
these  as  soon  as  you  stop,  then  drain 
the  water  from  the  radiator  and  flush 
with  fresh  water.  Remove  the  cylinder 
head  and  scrape  out  all  the  carbon  and 
grind  the  valves.  Use  a  new  gasket 
when  you  put  back  the  head— it  makes 
a  better  job  and  no  chance  of  leaks. 

New  rubber  hose  on  all  the  water 
connections  is  well  worth  while,  too. 
Fill  the  radiator  with  fresh  water  and 
start  the  engine.  Run  slowly  till  warm¬ 
ed  up.  Valve  tappets  should  be  adjust¬ 
ed,  motor  being  warm  while  this  is 
being  done.  Follow  the  manufacturing 
recommendations  for  valve  clearances. 
Remember  that  while  reduced  clear¬ 
ances  may  mean  quieter  operation, 
they  are  also  a  cause  of  burnt  and 
warped  valves. 

Oil  the  starting  motor  and  generator, 
and  check  for  proper  summer  charging 
rate,  as  covered  by  latest  instructions 
by  manufacturers  of  the  ignition  sys¬ 
tem;  this  may  prevent  a  damaged  bat¬ 
tery  due  to  overcharging  on  long,  fast 
summer  trips. 

Clean  the  breaker  points  in  the  dis¬ 
tributor  and  set  them  to  their  proper 
opening.  Clean  the  spark  plugs.  To 
clean  spark  plugs  simply  fill  the  lower 
part  of  the  plug  with  alcohol  and  allow 
to  stand  for  a  few  seconds;  take  a 
piece  of  wire  covered  with  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  cloth  and  rub  the  carbon  from 
the  insulator  then  wipe  clean  and  dry 
thoroughly  before  replacing  in  the  en¬ 
gine.  Clean  sparking  points  with  emery 
cloth  or  a  knife. 

Check  Up  on  the  Battery 

If  plugs  are  badly  sooted  or  points 
worn  to  any  degree,  install  a  new  set. 
Clean  off  all  the  ignition  wires  and  see 
that  the  contacts  are  tight.  Clean  the 
storage  battery  with  ammonia  water  or 
ordinary  baking  soda  (1  teaspoonful  to 
1  cup  of  water),  tighten  the  terminals 
and  coat  them  with  vaseline  or  grease. 
Be  sure  that  the  battery  is  securely 
held  in  place.  Check  the  liquid  level 
and  add  distilled  water  if  necessary. 

Examine  the  fan  belt;  if  it  is  worn, 
install  a  new  one. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  gas  tank  is  a 
small  drain  plug.  Remove  it  and  drain 
out  any  water  or  dirt  that  has  settled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Clean  the 
fuel  strainer  and  the  carburetor  strain¬ 
er,  and  tighten  all  connections. 

Now  we  come  to  the  finishing  touch¬ 
es.  Drain  the  old  oil  from  the  crank¬ 
case,  flush,  and  fill  with  fresh  oil.  Re¬ 
place  the  drain  plug  on  the  differential 
and  transmission  and  put  in  the  proper 
amount  of  recommended  grade  of  oil 
or  gear  compound.  Renew  d.he  oil  filter 
cartridge  if  it  has  been  in  use  10,000 
miles. 

With  these  servicing  items  attended 
to  you  should  have  ahead  of  you  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  carefree  driving,  free  from  all 
mechanical  troubles  and  annoyances. 


No  Farm  Is  Complete 


without  these  Socony  Products 


WE  had  the  farmer  particularly  in 
mind  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  products.  How  many  of  them 
are  serving  you? 

Mica  Axle  Grease  lubricates  axles 
on  wagons  and  farm  machinery.  Made 
of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground 
mica,  it  fills  up  the  pores  and  crevices 
in  the  axle  and  forms  a  smooth,  slip¬ 
pery  coating  that  reduces  friction. 

Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Fords  is  made  especially  for  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  motor  in  Model  A  Fords  and 
Fordson  tractors.  It  provides  a  smooth, 
efficient,  and  dependable  lubricant. 

Socony  Household  Oil  finds  a 
multitude  of  uses  on  the  farm  wher¬ 


ever  a  light  lubricant  is  required.  It  is 
useful  on  all  light  machinery,  and  will 
not  gum  or  become  rancid. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality 
burning  fuel  for  farm  lanterns  and  oil 
stoves. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
products  developed  by  Socony  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Other  Socony  products 
include:  Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  . 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  .  .  .  Standard 
Hand  Separator  Oil .  .  .  Socony  Turex 
Oil  (for  Diesel  and  oil  engine)  ... 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony  • 
Motor  01...  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray 
Oil  .  . .  Socony  Gar  ijne  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  New  Star  Windmill  pumps  readily  in  8  to  10 
mile  winds — the  kind  in  which  the  average  mill  is 
useless,  and  the  kind  which  predominate  through 
the  year  That's  why  there  is  always  plenty  of 
water  with  a  Star  on  the  job  Ask  for  NEW  Im¬ 
proved  Star  Windmill  Book  which  tells  all  about  it. 


You’ll  End  our  illiatmed  description  of  tht 
New  Star’s  many  features  interesting  We  will 
gladly  tend  it,  and  refer  you  to  a  Scar  dealer 
near  you  who  will  *how  you  why  the  Star  u 
the  preferred  windmill — just  as  it  has  been  for 
60  years.  Write  us  TODAY 


iFLINT  &  WALLING  MANUFACTURING 

29  OAK  STREET.  KENDALLVaLE,  JND. 

by  THE  BUILDERSo/'HOOSIER  WATER  SERVICE 

'  T«»Pt  MAMH  RtO.  • 


# STAR  WINDM 

_ L _ _ _ : _ < _ 


Plenty  of  WATE  TL 
every  day  in  theyear 


*  Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


4*J» 


$1.00  per  year 


MAY  3,  1930 


Published  Weekly 


Gov.  Roosevelt  Signs  the  F arm  Bills 


Most  Helpful  Agricultural  Legislation  Ever  Passed 


Thursday,  April  24,  was  an  historic 
occasion  for  the  agricultural  interests 
of  'New  York,  when  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  met  with  the  Governor  in  the 
Executive  Chamber  to  witness  the  signing 
of  several  important  farm  bills  which  the 
Commission  had  recommended  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  legislative  session  this  year.' 
The  event  was  in  the  nature  of  a  celebration 
and,  from  a  farm  standpoint,  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  something  to  celebrate. 

As  we  have  stated  several  times,  this 
year’s  farm  legislation,  taken  with  that 
passed  last  year,  makes  the  most  helpful 
and  constructive  program  for  agriculture 


ever  backed  by  any  state,  or  by  the  Federal 
government  itself. 

Let  us  review  first  the  farm  bills  that 
were  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year 
and  now  signed  by  the  Governor.  We  will 
not  try  to  give  these  in  the  order  of  import¬ 
ance  because  they  are  all  important,  and 
what  might  be  important  to  you  might  not 
matter  so  much  to  someone  else  not  so 
directly  affected. 

We  will  put  first  the  bills  carrying  appro¬ 
priations  for  new  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  agricultural  institutions  of 
the  State.  These  include : 

A  new  Home  Economics  Building  at 
Cornell. 


Equipment  and  new  Plant  Industry 
Building  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Additional  barns  for  the  Cornell  farm. 

A  small  appropriation  for  improving 
walks,  roads  and  grounds  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

An  appropriation  to  start  a  building  for 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Every  farmer  familiar  with 
conditions  at  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  knows  how  badly  Dr.  George  F  .War¬ 
ren  and  his  department  have  need  of  this 
building.  They  are  doing  one  of  the  finest 
jobs  for  agriculture  being  done  in  the  State, 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  celebrating  the  signing  of  the  new  farm  laws.  The  bills  are  before  the 
Governor  on  his  desk , 

Seated:  Governor  Roosevelt ;  Henry  Morgenthau ,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist. 

Standing ,  left  to  right,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Farmers’  Institute  worker  and  contributing  editor  of  American  Agriculturist;  John 
Fallon,  Master  Farmer;  Commissioner  A.  W.  Brandt,  Division  of  Highways ;  Paul  Judson,  former  president,  N.  Y.  S.  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety;  C.  R.  White,  president  N.  Y.  S.  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Isaiah  D.  Karr,  Master  Farmer;  Assemblyman  W.  L.  Pratt,  chairman. 
Assembly  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Retrenchment;  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor,  American  Agriculturist ;  Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  Dept,  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  director  of  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  Martha 
Van  Rensselaer,  director,  College  of  Home  Economics ;  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  former  president.  Home  Bureau  Federation;  M.  C.  Burritt, 
Master  Farmer;  Elizabeth  MacDonald,  president,  Home  Bureau  Federation ;  Deputy  Commissioner  B.  C.  Brooks,  Dept,  of  Health;  Fred 
Freestone,  master,  N.  Y.  S.  Grange;  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  State  Commissioner  of  Health; 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  Cornell  University ;  Guernsey  Cross,  Secretary  to  Governor  Roosevelt. 
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EDWARDS 

METAL 
ROOFS 

Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices) 

mil?  ART  P  Roof  your  house  or  bam  with 
1/UnrtDLL  Edwards  Metal  Booling,  and 
It’s  rooted  for  good!  Fire-proof,  rust-restst¬ 
ing,  lightning-proof,  wind  and  weather-proof. 

Pure  steel,  painted  or  galvanized,  or  Edwards 
famous  rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel. 

RFAITTIFITI  styles  for  every  purpose 
DE.AU  1  lr  UL  an(j  effect.  Shingles  (In¬ 
dividual,  cluster,  Spanish  tile).  Sheets  (plain 
or  corrugated,  v-crimped  or  standing-seam). 

FPOlMOMirAI  roD  our  steel,  make 
EAAJiXUlVIlWU.,  our  roofs  and  8en  dl. 

rect  to  you  at  amazingly  low  factory  prices. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  Edwards  Metal  Roofing 
the  permanent  solution  to  the 
roofing  problem.  You  will  too. 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices 
and  Roofing  Book  No.  162 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
512-562  Butler  St.  Clndonatl,  Ohio 
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Your  Annual  School  Meeting 

More  Questions  That  May  Come  Up 


What  can  the  State  do  if  our  district 
or  trustee  gives  money  to  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society? 

We  have  repeatedly  published  the 
fact  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  ruled  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  either  a  trustee  or  a  district  meeting 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  be  given 
to  the  officers  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society.  In  spite  of  our 
advice,  several  districts  last  year  did 
make  such  appropriations,  ranging 
anywhere  from  $1  to  $100  per  district. 

Now  the  Department  of  Education 
has  just  issued  an  order  withholding 
the  amount  of  the  appropriations  given 
by  the  district  to  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  from  the  public 


moneys  apportioned  from  the  State  to 
the  district.  We  understand  that  under 
the  law  the  Department  may  withhold 
all  public  moneys  from  the  district  and 
that  the  district  may  hold  the  trustee 
personally  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  money  to  the  district.  This  year, 
however,  the  Department  is  withhold¬ 
ing  only  the  actual  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society.  Where  the  sum 
runs  as  large  as  $100,  it  will  add  con¬ 
siderable  burden  for  the  local  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  meet.  Even  smaller  sums  will 
be  felt. 

The  annual  school  meetings  will  soon 
he  held,  and  we  hope  that  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  will  hesitate  a  long  time  before 
they  make  further  outlays  which  are 


No  time  lost  with  this  tractor —  it  doesn't  have  to  lay  off  for  repairs,  because  it's  perfectly  lubricated  with  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


Pulled  strong  all  day . . . 

.  .  .  yet  the  motor  is  cool 

« 

WHY  NOT?  He’s  using  Socony  Motor  Oil  to  take  care 
of  the  lubrication — an  oil  that  reduces  friction  and  keeps 
the  motor  cool.  You’ll  get  the  same  rugged  performance  from 
these  Socony  products,  too: 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil,  especially  adapted  for  use  where  a 
heavy  oil  is  required.  It  contains  no  injurious  acids,  is  not 
affected  by  temperature  changes,  and  reduces  friction  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  all  that  its  name  implies — a  "Ruddy”  oil. 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil,  made  for  the  lubrication  of 
hand  separators.  It  is  free  from  gum,  is  anti-rust,  and  anti¬ 
corrosive.  It  is  a  quick-acting  oil,  adapted  for  the  lubrication  of 
close-fitting  bearings. 

Socony  Turex  Oil,  made  to  lubricate  Diesel  and  other  internal 

combustion  engines,  for  the  circulating  sys¬ 
tems  of  turbines,  and  for  special  lubrication 
of  all  machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade, 
long-life  lubricating  oil  is  essential. 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


MANY  MORE  PRODUCTS 
are  made  by  Socony  to  help 
the  farmer,  including: 

Eureka  Harness  Oil .  . .  Socony 
Household  Oil  .  .  .  Mica  Axle 
Grease  . . .  Socony  Disinfectant 
.  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for 
Model  A  Fords  .  .  .  Dendrol 
Dormant  Spray  Oil . . .  Socony 
Kerosene  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 
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contrary  to  the  law,  which  do  them  no 
good,  and  which  they  have  to  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

What  are  the  officers  to  be  elected 
at  the  annual  school  meeting  ? 

Trustee  or  trustees,  as  determined  by 
the  district,  a  clerk,  a  collector,  a  li¬ 
brarian,  and  a  treasurer  when  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  decided  to  elect  such  officers" 

Who  is  eligible  for  the  office  of  trus¬ 
tee? 

A  trustee  must  have  two  district 
qualifications.  First,  he  must  be  a 
qualified  voter  of  the  dstrict,  and, 
second,  he  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write. 

May  a  woman  be  a  trustee? 

Yes,  if  she  meets  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

May  a  trustee  hold  more  than  one 
office  ? 

A  district  trustee  may  not  hold  the 
office  of  district  clerk,  collector,  treas¬ 
urer,  or  librarian.  Neither  may  he  be 
the  district  superintendent  of  schools 
nor  the  town  supervisor.  If  he  accepts 
any  of  these  offices,  he  immediately  va¬ 
cates  the  office  of  trustee. 

How  are  trustees  elected? 

All  of  the  officers  of  the  district  are 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
election  must  be  by  ballot  and  the 
trustees  must  supply  ballot  boxes  for 
this  purpose.  The  district  meeting  must, 
by  some  method,  appoint  two  inspec¬ 
tors  of  election.  Even  if  the  name  of 
but  one  person  is  presented  to  be  voted 
upon  for  trustee,  the  election  of  such 
person,  to  be  legal,  must  be  by  ballot, 
and  the  vote  cast  for  trustee  must  be 
deposited  in  the  ballot  box  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  inspectors  then 
count  the  ballots  and  report  results  to 
the  chairman,  who  announces  the  re¬ 
sults  to  the  meeting.  If  the  election  of 
district  officers  is  not  by  ballot,  the 
election  is  void  and  illegal.  The  ballot 
may  be  either  printed  or  written,  and 
may  contain  the  title  of  just  one  office, 
or  it  may  contain  all  of  the  titles  for 
the  different  officers  to  be  elected.  The 
district  clerk  should  keep  a  poll  list, 
showing  the  names  of  all  persons  whose 
votes  are  received. 

How  long  do  school  officers  hold 
office? 

Usually  for  one  year;  if  three  trus¬ 
tees  are  elected,  however,  the  term  is 
for  three  years. 

Is  it  necessary  to  notify  the  officers 
of  their  election  ? 

Yes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district 
clerk  or  the  person  who  acts  as  clerk 
at  the  district  meeting  to  notify  in 
writing  all  persons  elected  to  any  office 
immediately  after  such  election.  If  he 
is  present  at  the  meeting,  however, 
when  he  is  elected,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  notify  him.  All  persons  elected  to 
district  offices  are  deemed  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  such  offices  unless  within  five 
days  after  having  received  notice  of 
such  election  they  shall  file  with  the 
district  clerk  a  written  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept.  If  they  do  not  file  such  resigna¬ 
tions,  and  if  they  do  not  execute  the 
duties  of  their  office,  they  are  then 
subject  to  fine. 

How  may  a  trustee  or  other  school 
officer  resign? 

He  may  resign  when  elected  at  the 
district  meeting,  or  he  may  file  a  writ¬ 
ten  resignation  to  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools. 

Who  may  remove  the  trustee  from 
office? 

The  only  one  who  may  remove  a 
trustee  from  office  is  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  He  may  be  removed  for 
wilful  violation  or  neglect  of  duty,  or 
for  the  wilful  disobedience  of  any  de¬ 
cision,  order  or  regulation  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 


"Oh,,  that  we  two  were  maying! 
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Are  We  Growing  Potatoes  for  Fun? 

Some  Facts  to  Consider  About  Increasing  this  Year’s  Acreage 


By  H.  R.  TALMAGE 

Suffolk  County  Master  Farmer 


IF  the  March  first  “intention  to  plant”  of 
potato  growers  is  carried  out,  and  we  have 
a  normal  growing  season,  the  potato  crop  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  will  show  the  growers 
a  loss. 

Growers  are  planning  a  3.3%  increase  oveFthe 
last  five  years  average.  In  addition  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  certified  seed  by  the  better  growers 
will  account  for  an  increased  yield  of  at  least 
10%  over  five  years  ago.  If  we  have  an  average 
growing  season  we  may  expect  about  a  fifteen 
per  cent  increase  in  production,  over  what  we 
might  have  expected  five  years  ago. 

Another  factor  unfavorable  to  the  potato 
grower  is  the  vastly  increased  consumption  of 
fresh  green  vegetables  and  fruits,  available 
practically  the  year  round.  In  addition  there  is 
a  very  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  con¬ 
suming  public  to  use  less  pota¬ 
toes.  The  potato  is,  without  a 
doubt  the  most  valuable  food 
product  we  have,  from  a  nutri¬ 
tive  and  economical  standpoint. 

Other  foods  are  advertised  “as 
a  change  from  potatoes.” 

If  a  small  part  of  the  money 
spent  to  advertise  cigarettes 
could  be  used  to  advertise  pota¬ 
toes,  we  would  see  at  least  twice 
as  many  potatoes  used  per  capita 
as  at  present.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  practical  method 
to  advertise  potatoes,  that  would 
enable  the  cost  to  be  equitably 
distributed  among  those  who 
would  receive  the  benefit. 

The  1929  crop  sold  at  a  fair 
price,  due  to  a  reduction  of  more 


than  a  hundred  million  bushels  from  the  previous 
year’s  crop.  This  reduction  in  yield  was  due  to  a 
country-wide  drouth.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  favored  local  sections  and  individual  grow¬ 
ers  scattered  over  the  country,  the  potato  growers 
of  the  East,  at  least,  grew  the  crop  at  a  loss.  - 
The  1928  crop  was  the  largest  the  country 
ever  grew,  and  this  was  grown  without  profit, 
due  to  the  very  low  price  received. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Economics  and  various 
State  reporting  boards,  and  the  best  posted  men 
connected  with  the  potato  industry  are  well 
agreed  that  the  1930  potato  crop  will  be  grown 
without  profit,  if  growth  conditions  are  normal. 

Without  a  doubt  this  loss  will  fall  heaviest  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  In  the.  “intention 


to  plant”  report,  this  very  significant  paragraph 
was  included:  “ A  majority  of  the  large  com¬ 
mercial  growers  in  1929  intend  to  plant  reduced 
acreages  this  season,  the  most  extensive  growers 
planning  the  sharpest  reductions.  On  the  other 
hand  the  large  proportion  of  the  growers  in  these 
states,  who  reported  they  harvested  ten  acres  or 
less,  are  planning  increases,  the  largest  percentage 
of  increases  being  planned  by  growers  with  less 
than  five  acres.” 

It  is  the  vast  army  of  shifters  who  are  going 
to  suffer  the  greatest  losses,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  their  growing  potatoes  is  going  to  prevent 
the  regular  professional  potato  grower  from 
making  any  profit.  From  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  professional,  large-scale  potato  growers, 
I  know  they  are  not  shifters,  but  are.  a  conser¬ 
vative  lot  of  men,  who  know  their  own  mind. 

They  have  regular  plan  of  op¬ 
eration  with  definite  rotations 
and  follow  it  quite  rigidly. 

Some  Things  for  the  Shifters 
to  Consider 

The  potato  grower,  large  or 
small,  has  no  control  over  prices. 
Even  governments  cannot  con¬ 
trol  prices,  as  we  have  seen 
many  times,  in  rubber,  coffee, 
wheat,  and  cotton. 

In  these  days  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  costs  be  low  in 
production,  whatever  the  pro¬ 
duct  may  be.  The  first'  thing  to 
consider  if  you  would  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  at  a  profit  is  land.  It  is 
( Con  tinued  on  Page  9) 


Growing  Better  Roughage  for  Dairy  Cows 

Lime  and  Legumes  Make  a  Sound  Foundation  for  a  Money  Making  Herd 


^'¥r  WILL  raise  all  the  good  roughage  I  can, 
I  as  much  grain  as  is  profitable  without  in- 
JLterfering  with  my  regular  rotation,  and 
will  then  buy  enough  concentrates  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration  and  feed  my  herd  all  they  can 
profitably  handle.” 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  farmer  to  raise 
on  his  land  all  the  constituents  of  a  well  balanced 
ration — a  ration  which  will  produce  the  cheapest 
quart  of  milk,  pound  of  meat,  or  dozen  of  eggs. 
This  necessitates  the  purchase  of  certain  in¬ 
gredients  to  balance  up  what  his  own  feeds  lack, 
and  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  South. 


Table 

A 

Average  Yield 

Pounds  of 

Pounds  of 

Kind  of 

Per  Acre 

Protein 

Calcium 

Hey 

1929 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Alfalfa  .  . . 

5180 

549 

101.01 

Clover  .... 

3560 

299 

56.9 

Timothy  . . 

2680 

80 

6.7 

these  ingredients  or  feeds  must  be  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  because  most  of  the  home  grown  grains  and 
roughages  are  low  in  this  nutrient.  Protein  is 
very  necessary  in  animal  growth  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  importance,  many 
dairymen  continue  to  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
can  raise  considerable  protein  right  on  their  own 
farms  in  the  form  of  legume  hays.  Alfalfa  and 
clover,  the  two  leading  legumes,  are  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  as  well  as  that  bone-building  element — cal¬ 
cium  (lime).  Much  of  their  value  is  dependent 
on  the  yield  of  these  two  elements. 

Let  us  examine  the  three  hays, — alfalfa,  clover 
and  timothy,  from  the  standpoint  of  acre  pro¬ 
duction  and  protein  and  calcium  content.  The 
production  figures  in  Table  A  are  taken  from 


By  H.  A.  HUSCHKE 

“Crops  and  Markets”,  December  1929  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  average  for  the  United  States;  the  pro¬ 
tein  and  calcium  yield  are  based  on  data  taken 
from  Henry  and  Morrison’s,  “Feeds  and 
Feeding.” 

According  to  the  figures,  alfalfa  produces  al¬ 
most  seven  times  as  much  protein  and  fifteen 
times  as  much  calcium  per  acre  as  timothy.  Or, 
to  express  it  differently,  it  is  necessary  to  plow, 
harrow,  seed  and  harvest  seven  acres  of  timothy 
to  produce  as  much  protein  as  one  acre  of  alfalfa 
and  fifteen  acres  of  timothy  to  produce  as  much 
calcium.  Likewise  one  acre  of  clover  yields  3.7 
times  as  much  protein  and  8.5  times  as  much 
calcium  as  an  acre  of  timothy.  A  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  legumes,  isn’t  it? 

But  how  about  the  cost  of  this  protein?  Is  it 
more  expensive  to  produce  on  the  home  farm 
than  to  buy  it  in  a  feed  bag?  The  answer  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table.  The  prices  (Table 
B)  used  for  the  hays  are  the  average  farm 
value  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  two  con¬ 
centrates,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  1930. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  legume  hays  not  only 
produce  more  protein  and  calcium  than  timothy 
but  they  also  produce  it  at  less  cost  than  timothy. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 


Table  B — Cost  per  100  lbs.  of  Digestive 
Protein 


Price  Lbs.  Digestible  Cost  per  100 

Per  Protein  Lbs.  of 

Ton  in  One  Ton  Digestible  Protein 

Alfalfa .  $14.66  212  $6.91 

Clover  .  12.24  168  7.28 

Timothy  .  11.55  60  19.25 

Gluten  Feed.  . .  41.20  432  9.54 


Linseed  Oil  Mea  53.75  604  8.89 


farmer  who  raises  legume  hay  need  not  buy  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates.  It  does  mean  that  he  can  get 
along 'with  less  protein.  For  example,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  a  dairyman  to  purchase  a  24% 
protein  ration  when  feeding  timothy  hay,  an 
18%  or  20%  protein  feed  is  sufficient  with  good 
legume  hays.  An  18%  or  20%  ration  usually 
costs  about  $4.00  per  ton  less  than  a  24%  ration. 
Therefore,  a  30-cow  dairy  consuming  twenty- 
five  tons  of  dairy  feed  in  a  year  could  be  fed 
for  $100.00  less  feed  cost  per  year  if  the  hay  is  a 
legume. 

This  monetary  saving  is  not  the  only  benefit. 
Legumes  are  more  palatable — cattle  eat  them 
with  relish.  They  make  dairy  cows  produce  more 
milk  and  hold  up  in  production  longer.  The  high 
calcium  content  is  necessary  in  milk  production 
and  bone  growth— in  fact,  good  legume  hays 
solve  the  mineral  supplement  problem  except  in 
the  case  of  high  producing  herds  where  some 
additional  calcium  and  phosphorus  may  be 
necessary. 

Help  Maintain  Soil  Fertility 

In  enumerating  the  advantages  of  legumes,  we 
must  not  overlook  their  value  in  building  and 
maintaining  soil  fertility.  By  means  of  the  no¬ 
dules  on  their  root  system,  they  are  able  to  take 
the  valuable  element — nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
pass  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  crops. 

Indeed,  the  growing  of  legume  hays  has  much 
to  commend  it.  Yet  on  examining  1929  crop  pro¬ 
duction  figures,  we  find  that  the  important  dairy¬ 
ing  and  livestock  states  raise  dtwo  tons  of  non¬ 
legume  to  one  ton  of  legume  hay.  New  York 
State  produced,  last  year  a  little  over  six  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  hay,  of  this  amount  one  and 
one-half  million  tons  or  22%  are  classed  as 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Says  Farmers  Deliver  Booze  in 
Upstate  Cities 

ON  all  subjects  except  one  the  New  York 
World  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  best  written 
newspapers  in  America.  Although  it  is  a 
Democratic  newspaper  it  often  supports  Republi¬ 
can  policies  and  Republicans  in  office,  and  even 
when  the  World  editors  disagree  or  criticize  they 
usually  do  so  in  a  constructive  and  fair  manner. 

It  is  all  the  more  surprising,  therefore,  to  note 
the  unfair  and  destructive  attitude  which  the 
World  writers  take  every  time  they  approach  the 
subject  of  prohibition,  either  from  a  news  or 
editorial  angle.  Most  other  city  newspapers  are 
also  over-emphasizing  prohibition  in  the  news, 
and  doing  so  in  an  unfair  and  misleading  way. 
But  the  World  seems  to  try  to  outstrip  all  of  its 
contemporaries  in  bitter  writing  when  on  this 
subject. 

The  newspapers  complain  about  increase  in 
drunkenness  among  young  people  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  well-to-do  classes.  They  claim  that  the 
city  public  is  utterly  opposed  to  prohibition.  Is 
it  surprising  that  drunkenness  is  increasing  or 
that  the  city  public  is  opposed  to  prohibition  when 
day  after  day  this  same  public  reads  column  after 
column  of  distorted  news  and  bitter  editorials 
against  what  is,  after  all,  the  law  of  the  land  and 
a  part  of  the  Constitution? 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  have  hon¬ 
est  and  sincere  doubts  about  whether  prohibition 
will  work  or  not.  It  has  rightly  been  called  “n 


great  experiment.”  Our  own  attitude  has  been  to 
give  the  experiment  a  fair  chance.  Whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong,  we  say  that  it  never  has  had  a 
chance  in  the  public  mind  because  of  the  constant 
fire  of  propaganda  in  the  public  press.  Personal- 
Iv,  we  are  sick  of  hearing  so  much  about  it  on 
either  side,  and  we  believe  that  there  are  millions 
of  others  who  agree  with  us,  that  its  importance 
is  vastly  over-emphasized,  in  comparison  with 
other  national  and  world  problems.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  and  because  we  wanted  to  see  the  experi¬ 
ment  given  a  fair  trial,  we  have  given  it  a  rest 
in  the  columns  of  American  Agriculturist  and 
have  not  discussed  the  problem  of  prohibition 
much  in  recent  years. 

However,  there  has  recently  appeared  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  New  York  World,  followed  bv 
an  editorial  about  farm  people  that  we  cannot 
let  go  by  in  silence.  A  so-called  investigator  for 
the  World  has  been  traveling  through  the  south¬ 
ern  tier  of  New  York’s  counties,  and  writing  arti¬ 
cles  on  prohibition,  as  he  claimed  he  found  it  ?n 
upstate  cities  and  rural  districts.  Following  the 
publication  of  some  of  these  articles,  all  of  them 
claiming  that  upstate  citizens,  both  in  the  cities 


and  in  the  country,  were  drinking  heavily,  the 
World  printed  an  editorial  which  we  give  in  full 
below.  This  editorial  is  one  of  the  worst  libels 
on  rural  people  that  we  have  ever  read.  We  ob¬ 
ject  to  it  strenuously  and  regret  that  a  fine  old 
newspaper  would  print  before  careful  investi¬ 
gation  such  misleading  and  untrue  statements. 
Here  is  the  editorial : 

"More  uncompromisingly  for  Prohibition  perhaps 
than  any  other  class  in  this  Commonwealth  are  the 
up-State  farmers  and  their  grange  organizations. 
We  learn  from  The  World’s  traveling  investigator, 
A.A.  Schechter,  some  reasons  why.  Speaking  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  and  about  Elmira,  he  says: 

“  ‘Elmira  is  in  the  midst  of  the  dairy  country. 
Farmers  come  to  town  in  fine  automobiles  when 
pleasure  bent  and  in  large  trucks  when  on  busi¬ 
ness.  They  not  only  deliver  butter  and  eggs,  one 
Elmira  resident  told  The  World  investigator,  but 
they  actually  make  home-to-home  deliveries  of 
applejack,  ciders  and  an  inferior  kind  of  grape 
wine.  The  best  grape  wines,  of  course,  are  made 
in  the  Chautauqua  belt.’ 

"And  of  Hornell  it  is  said : 

“  ‘Applejack  is  not  served  in  speakeasies,  but 
farmers  in  surrounding  communities  devote 
more  of  their  time  to  this  farm  activity  than  to 
weeding  potato  patches.  One  old  resident  of 
Hornell  said  that  farmers  near  the  town  were 
very  prosperous  since  Prohibition.  It  is  admitted 
that  wildcat  breweries  and  distilleries  are  found 
in  hundreds  of  up-State  and  Western  farms.’ 
“They  are  seldom,  if  ever  molested.  Farmers  under 
Prohibition  are  a  privileged  class.” 


Money  Given  to  Rural  School  Society 
Withheld  by  State 


WE  call  attention  to  the  statement  on  Page  2 
under  “Questions  and  Answers  on  Rural 
Schools”  to  an  order  just  issued  by  the 
Education  Department  withholding  public  moneys 
to  those  districts  which  last  year  made  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety.  The  amounts  withheld  by  the  Department 
equal  the  appropriations  made  by  the  district  for 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  districts  appropriated  as  much  as  $ioo. 

The  Department  has  stated  repeatedly  that  the 
practice  of  making  appropriations  for  outside 
purposes  is  illegal,  and  that,  if  persisted  in,  pub¬ 
lic  moneys  would  be  withheld.  One  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  or  even  twenty-five  dollars  added  to  local 
taxes  will  be  keenly  felt  in  a  lot  of  the  smaller 
districts.  The  Department  feels  that  there  is  no 
use  working  to  get  more  State  aid  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  rural  schools  and  then  to  have  the  dis¬ 
tricts  turn  around  and  spend  the  money  for  ap¬ 
propriations  that  do  the  children  no  good. 

Voters  at  the  coming  school  meeting  should 
give  careful  consideration  before  again  voting 
this  appropriation  which  they  themselves  will 
have  to  pay  without  help  from  the  State,  and 
which  may  endanger,  if  persisted  in,  all  of  the 
public  money  received  by  the  district  from  the 
State. 


What  Is  the  Best  Way  to  Work 
the  Dirt  Roads? 


NO  law  ever  enacted  in  New  York  State  is 
more  important  to  thousands  of  farmers  who 
live  on  the  dirt  roads  than  one  just  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt.  This  law  equalizes  town  road  funds 
so  that  the  State  aid  for  most  of  the  dirt  roads 
is  more  than  double. 

Think  of  it!  At  last  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
dirt  road  farmer  really  was  going  to  be  pulled 
out  of  the  mud,  and  it  will  be  done  without  in¬ 
creasing  his  taxes.  American  Agriculturist  is 
proud  that,  after  working  on  this  problem  con¬ 
stantly  for  years  both  in  the  paper  and  with  the 
Legislators  at  Albany,  results  are  now  in  sight. 

Now  we  all  come  to  the  job  of  working  to¬ 
gether  to  see  that  this  increased  State  aid  for 
town  roads  is  spent  to  give  the  best  results.  Even 
with  the  small  amount  of  funds  that  has  been 
available  before  this  new  law  was  passed,  some 
road  superintendents  have  managed  to  maintain 
pretty  fair  dirt  roads,  while  perhaps  the  roads 
just  across  the  line  in  the  next  town  were  always 


bad.  Let  us  find  out  what  makes  the  difference 
between  good  dirt  roads  and  bad,  when  the  same 
money  is  spent,  and  apply  the  better  methods  to 
all  roads. 

Right  along  this  line,  we  have  stated  many 
times  that  what  the  roads  need  most  is  frequent 
honing  after  they  have  become  rutted  and  after 
storms,  and  if  this  honing  is  done  right,  not  very 
much  other  work  would  be  needed  during  the 
year.  Now  here  comes  a  letter  on  this  point.  We 
quote  it  in  part : 

"I  think  the  spring  is  farther  advanced  than 
usual  at  this  time  but  perhaps  I  get  that  idea  from 
the  condition  of  the  dirt  road  here.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  that  it  has  ever  been  at  this  time  of  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  road  superintendent  has 
been  over  the  road  three  times  thus  far,  using 
nothing  but  a  heavy  road  hone  hauled  by  the  big 
gas  tractor.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  highway 

between  here  and  -  was  in  terrible  condition 

three  weeks  ago,  it  is  now  as  good  as  it  is  in  July. 

(April  14).  To  the  south,  in  the  town  of  - -, 

however,  nothing  has  been  done  and  the  road  is  al¬ 
most  impassable.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
heavy  road  hone  hauled  by  a  powerful  tractor  will 
make  good  dirt  roads  out  of  poor  ones  if  it  is  op¬ 
erated  frequently  enough.  Our  man  does  not  waste 
any  time  or  money  in  raking  out  the  small  stones 
which  the  hone  knocks  loose.  This  is  unnecessary 
for  these  stones  will  soon  be  rolled  down  by  traffic. 
A  light,  horse-drawn  hone  is  of  little  value.  They 
use  one  that  would  make  a  light  tractor  labor  too 
heavily  in  some  places.” 

This  certainly  sounds  like  good  sense  to  us. 


Why  Women  Like  the  Home  Bureau 


RECENTLY  it  was  our  privilege  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern-Central  District  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus.  Every  time  we  come  in  contact  with 
the  work  that  the  Home  Bureaus  are  doing  in 
this  and  other  states,  the  more  impressed  we 
become  with  the  great  service  that  they  are  ren¬ 
dering  to  women  and  to  country  life  in  general. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that,  while  study¬ 
ing  to  know  more  about  food  and  dress  and  the 
physical  attributes  of  the  home  is  verv  important, 
the  greatest  job  of  all,  which  the  Home  Bureaus - 
are  doing,  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
women  and  girls  that  their  profession  of  home¬ 
making  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  in  all 
the  world. 

A  recent  survey  of  several  hundred  young  men 
and  women  who  had  gone  wrong  showed  that 
about  qo  per  cent  of  them  came  either  from 
broken  homes  or  where  there  was  something  else 
the  matter  with  the  home  atmosphere.  If  waves 
and  mothers  could  only  come  to  see  how  the  suc¬ 
cess,  both  materially  and  morally,  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  sons  and  daughters,  depends  so  much  on 
them,  then  they  would  be  more  reconciled  to  the 
job  of  washing  dishes,  and  proud  of  their  op¬ 
portunity  and  responsibility. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ONE  of  the  troubles  of  an  editor  is  to  make 
the  language  say  what  he  wants  it  to  say. 
No  matter  how  much  care  the  writer  and  the 
printer  take  to  be  accurate,  letters  and  words 
will  often  just  get  in  the  wrong  place,  sometimes 
giving  funny  and  often  embarrassing  meanings, 
causing  the  reader  to  want  to  go  gunning  for 
the  editor. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  taken  from  actual 
printed  items  in  papers  and  magazines : 

Imagine  Her  Embarrassment 
New  York  paper — Miss  Ruth  Mitchell  was  in¬ 
jured  at  the  farm  of  her  grandfather,  Whitney 
Dean,  Thursday  by  being  ignored  by  a  cow. 

Some  Punch 

Missouri  paper — (headline) — Driver  Puts  Out 
Arm  As  Signal  and  Hits  Mule;  Animal  Killed. 

Read  This  to  your  Wife 
Idaho  paper — (headlines) — Trainrider  not 

married;  has  no  other  bad  habits. 

Bad  for  the  Editor 

Then  there  is  the  famous  double-barreled  bull 
made  by  a  printer  who  transposed  a  “battle- 
scarred  veteran”  into  a  “battle-scared  veteran 
and  when  called  on  by  the  irate  colonel  next  day 
to  correct  it  made  matters  ten  times  worse  by 
referring  to  the  victim  as  a  “bottle-scarred 
veteran.” 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


TWO  sessions  of  the  legislature 
have  come  and  gone  since  the 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  was  created  by  Governor 
Roosevelt.  In  view  of  the  results  that 
have  been  accomplished  I  think  our 


Henry  Morgenthau  Jr., 


readers  will  be 
interested 
in  having  me 
review  the  or¬ 
iginal  recom- 
m  endations 
made  by  this 
Commission  on 
November  24, 
1928.  I  will  give 
you  these  rec- 
ommendat  ions 
exactly  as  they 
were  drawn  up 
at  that  time: 


1.  That  the  counties  be  relieved  ot 
their  35%  contribution  to  the  state 
for  the  construction  of  new  high¬ 
ways. 

Result: 


This  was  accomplished  in  1929. 

2.  That  the  state  assume  the  cost  of 
removing  snow  from  the  state 
highways. 

Result: 

In  1930  the  legislature  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  state  to  aid 
the  counties  for  snow  removal 
from  state  and  county  highways 
and  requiring  that  such  snow  re¬ 
moval  be  accomplished  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  state  and 
county.  This  bill  was  signed  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  on  April  24, 
1930. 

3.  That  the  state  assume  the  cost  of 
elimination  of  grade  crossings. 


7.  That  the  state  assume  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary  for  rural  school  teach¬ 
ers. 

Result: 

In  1929  a  rural  school  bill  was 
passed  equalizing  the  method  of 
raising  rural  school  taxes.  This 
piece  of  legislation  has  meant 
more  in  the  way  of  tax  relief  to 
the  districts  that  needed  it  most 
than  almost  any  other  single 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  conclusion  I  know  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Commission  feel  very 
proud  and  happy  to  think  that  within 
two  years’  time  six  out  of  seven  of  the 
recommendations  which  they  made  to 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  have 
passed  the  legislature.  For  the  first 

A  Visit  with 


time  in  the  history  of  the  state  the 
Governor,  the  legislature  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  have  worked  together 
in  entire  unison  with  the  result  that  the 
agricultural  program  which  has  been 
put  through  during  the  last  two  years 
in  New  York  State  is  far  and  above  the 
most  progressive  program  of  accom¬ 
plishment  for  agriculture  passed  by 
any  other  state  in  the  union  or  by  the 
Federal  government  itself. 


the  Editor 


EVERY  Monday  noon  it  is  my 
privilege  to  talk  to  thousands  of 
my  farmer  friends  for  five  min¬ 
utes  from  12:25  to  12:30  over 
station  WGY.  I  call  these  little  visits 
“Looking  at  Life”  for  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  it  is  such  hard 
work  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm 
that  we  sometimes  fail  to  realize  that 
farming  is  a  life  as  well  as  a  living, 
so  we  fail  to  see  and  appreciate  some 
of  the  compensations  that  living  on  a 
farm  has  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Recently,  I  wrote  a  little  piece  for 
WGY  and  some  of  my  friends  in  the 
A.A.  office  think  it  is  interesting  enough 


to  be  worth  printing  here  as  a  “Visit 
with  the  Editor,  so  here  it  is: 

Springtime  on  the  Farm 

SAD  indeed  is  the  lot  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  coming  of  another  Spring¬ 
time  brings  no  renewal  of  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  things.  Then,  if  ever,  come  a  re¬ 
vival  of  courage  and  ambition,  and  the 
determination  to  give  the  Wheel  of 
Life  at  least  one  more  turn.  Those  who 
live  in  the  lands  of  perpetual  sunshine 
lose  much  in  not  being  able  to  enjoy 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  rolling 
seasons,  each  with  its  own  problems 
and  compensations.  There  are  the  good 
old  Summertime,  the  glory  and  sad¬ 


ness  of  the  Fall  days,  the  Winter,  when 
Nature  takes  its  long  sleep,  and  finally 
the  resurrection  of  Spring  with  its 
promise  and  hope,  appreciated  all  the 
more  because  of  its  contrast  with  the 
long,  dead  winter  just  past. 

The  coming  of  Spring  on  the  farm 
means  more  than  it  does  anywhere 
else.  Living  close  to  Nature,  the  farmer 
and  his  family  learn  to  know  all  of 
the  signs  of  the  seasons.  The  farmers, 
perhaps  more  than  others,  should  ap¬ 
preciate  that  verse  from  “Thanatopsis” : 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks  a  various  language. 

For  Nature  does  talk  to  all  those 
who  will  listen,  and  farm  folk  eagerly 
listen  for  the  first  sign  language  of 
Spring.  First,  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen;  the  sun  to  feel  pleasantly  a 
little  warm  on  the  south  side  of  the 
buildings;  at  the  close  of  the  day  there 
is  the  soft  spring  light  in  the  western 
sky;  and  soon  the  freezing  nights  and 
thawing  days  start  the  sap  to  running. 
Then  some  morning  we  wake  to  hear 
the  friendly  chirp  of  a  robin  that  we 
have  missed  for  many  a  long  month. 
The  peepers  sing  in  the  marshes  at 
dusk,  and  soon  the  fresh  green  of  an¬ 
other  year  covers  meadow  and  forest. 

Longfellow  puts  the  thoughts  of  the 
farmer  at  Spring  into  verse: 

When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 

’Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 
The  first  dower  of  the  plain. 

1  love  the  season  well, 

When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright  forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 
The  coming-on  of  storms. 

From  the  earth’s  loosened  mould 
The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and  thrives; 
Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter’s  cold. 
The  drooping  tree  revives. 


Result: 

In  1929  the  coun¬ 
ties’  share  of  the 
cost  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  grade  cross¬ 
ings  was  reduced 
from  10  %  to 
1%. 

4.  That  a  readjust¬ 
ment  be  made  for 
the  distribution  of 
moneys  for  so-cal¬ 
led  dirt  roads  un¬ 
der  Section  101. 

Result: 

In  1930  the  leg¬ 
islature  passed 
the  Pratt  Dirt 
Road  Bill  which 
will  give  the 
rural  counties 
approxi- 
mately  double 
the  amount  of 
state  money 
which  they  re- 
c  e  i  v  e  d  hereto¬ 
fore.  This  bill 
was  signed  by 
Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  on  April  24, 
1930. 

5.  That  a  gasoline 
tax  be  passed. 

Result: 

In  1929  a  gaso¬ 
line  tax  of  2c 
was  put  on  the 
statute  books  of 
the  state.  Own¬ 
ers  of  farm  trac¬ 
tors  and  station¬ 
ary  engines  are 
refunded  the  tax 
paid  for  gasoline 
used.  Twenty 
percent  of  the 
moneys  received 
from  the  gaso¬ 
line  tax  is  given 
to  the  counties 
for  construction 
of  county  high¬ 
ways. 

6.  That  a  study  be 
made  of  the  cost 
of  local  units  of 
government. 

Result: 

Nothing  yet  has 
been  accom¬ 
plished  following 
this  suggestion. 


\« 

I  A  Homespun  Childhood— The  Lightning  Road  \ 

J  XA/™1*1  was  a  Rv  GRANDMA  gotten  pretty  thoroughly  f 

f  VV  thing's  were  much  dif-  Dy  drenched,  but  having  S) 

nf  i  r  res 


.  .  ...  By  GRANDMA 

things  were  much  dif- 

ferent  than  they  are  now.  There  were  no  automobiles,  reached  home  and  become  more  communicative  /p 
telephones,  radios,  and  through  wide  stretches  of  after  a  change  of  garments  they  told  us  about  the  i 

the  country  no  railroads.  When  anyone  went  any-  monument  unveiling  and  especially  about  the  ac-  j 

- ,l*  il' ‘  '*iT —  — ■’*  - - * —  cident  on  Speed  Hill.  ^ 


V  where  in  much  of  the  New  York  farming  country 
3  he  or  she  travelled  by  horsepower  or  on  foot.  I  do 
f  not  know  that  people  were  more  ignorant  then,  but 
v  I  am  sure  that  many  old  superstitions  still  lingered. 
3  It  seems  as  if  the  fear  of  God  was  heavy  upon  or- 
(f  dinary  folks,  and  the  traditions  were  that  He  often 
x  acted  in  individual  punishment. 

¥  There  was  the  story  of  the  lightning  road,  in 
(b  Caroline,  Tompkins  county,  New  York.  This  strip  of 
j  highway  ran,  as  I  remember  it,  across  a  hill  to 
y  which  had  been  given  the  name  of  a  Virginia  family 
which  settled  there.  Sometime  early  in  the  last  cen- 
J)  tury  there  was  a  little  migration  of  Southern  peo- 
pie  to  those  hills;  three  families,  as  I  remember,  of 

V  real  Virginia  or  Maryland  aristocrats  who  brought 
J)  along  their  colored  retainers;  of  a  necessity  freeing 
(f  these  but  keeping  them  in  their  employ.  These  South- 

V  erners  built  upon  the  remote  Tompkins  uplands, 
3  plantation  houses  and  outbuildings  after  the  approv- 
K  ed  Virginia  fashion,  and  for  many  years  were  lead- 
y  ers  in  the  local  affairs.  I  remember  one  of  the  last 
3  of  them,  in  times  when  their  fortunes  had  decayed. 
((,  This  old  gentleman — and  very  much  of  a  Southern 

gentleman  he  was  too — had  an  excellent  mathemat- 
y  ical  education  and  in  his  declining  years  used  to 
(b  wander  about  the  hills  on  what  he  seemed  to  be- 
jj  lieve  were  important  labors  of  surveying  and  level- 
-  ing;  in  particular  seeking  the  highest  point  in  the 
hills  of  the  Southern  Tier. 


I 

£ 


The  Tragedy  at  Speed  Hill 


The  Speed  Road  was  named  after  an  early  as¬ 
sociate  of  this  old  surveyor,  and  the  incident  that 
gave  it  evil  repute  occurred  on  July  4th,  1868.  On 
^  that  day  my  father  and  brother,  who  had  been  mar- 
y  tial  bandsmen  of  The  great  Civil  War,  went  to  the 
v)  village  of  Danby,  N.  Y.,  to  fife  and  drum  at  cere- 
3  monies  of  unveiling  a  soldier’s  monument.  My  little 
/(  sister  and  I  could  not  go  along,  and  to  avoid  being 
V  lonely  and  getting  scared  by  the  quiet  in  the  big 
3  farmhouse  we  trudged  off  together  down  the  coun- 
f  try  road.  Of  a  sudden  a  tremendous  thunder  storm 
came  up  and  we  were  pretty  thoroughly  soaked  be¬ 
fore  we  were  able  to  gain  shelter  at  a 
(C,  neighbor’s  house.  The  storm  continued 
J  for  an  hour  or  more  and  at  last,  start¬ 
s'  ing  home  in  the  drizzle,  we  were  over¬ 
lb  taken  by  our  people  returning  from 
J  Danby  and  the  “doings”.  Riding  in  the 
^  uncovered  “democrat”  wagon  they  had 


On  that  day  and  in  that  great  storm  a  young  man  ^ 
and  his  sister  were  returning  from  a  celebration  at  j) 
the  village  of  Richford,  in  Tioga  county.  In  evil 
temper — so  rims  the  old  story — the  young  fellow  a 
began  to  curse  and  rail  and  call  into  question  the  j] 
wisdom  of  Omnipotence  in  the  conduct  of  weather  (? 
affairs.  Presently  his  profane  ravings  frightened  the  o, 
girl  and  she  begged  him  to  desist;  it  appearing  that  1 
almost  every  oath  was  answered  by  a  closer  clap  (£ 
of  thufider.  The,  brother  continued  to  swear,  however, 
until  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  close  and  tremendous  J 
crash  and  then  a  little  later  the  girl  recovered  con-  (( 
sciousness  to  find  herself  prone  in  the  middle  of  the  S) 
road  with  her  companion  lying  stone  dead  not  far  * 
from  her.  The  horse  was  uninjured,  and  ran  with  the 


f 


wreck  of  the  buggy  into  the  hamlet  of  Caroline  c| 


f? 


Centre  where  it  was  stopped. 

That  was  the  story  as  it  came  to  us  at  first. 
Presently,  however,  it  developed  that  the  grl  was  o 
not  thrown  from  the  wagon  but  remained  in  it  un-  !C 
til  taken  out  at  the  village.  Then  after  a  little  a  S) 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  unfortunate  broth-  o 
er  had  been  swearing.  Then  as  the  affair  was  talked 
over  men  and  women  of  older  memories  recollected  j) 
that  two  men  had  been  killed  by  lightning  on  the  (? 
Speed  Hill  road  within  a  mile  of  the  location  of  this  A 
last  tragedy,  at  separate  earlier  periods  in  the  his-  g 
tory  of  the  township. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  the  two  earlier  parties 
were  doing  aught  save  going  along  the  sinister 


1 


t 

1 


stretch  of  highway  in  a  sober,  God-fearing  fashion 


H 


when  overtaken  by  disaster.  This,  I  remember,  my 
good  father  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  case.  He  ~ 
suggested  that  there  might  be  something  about  that  \[ 
particular  piece  of  ground  which  attracted  lightn-  S) 
ing — such,  possibly,  as  mineral  matter  in  the  rocks  3, 
or  soil,  although  I  do  not  know  that  this  theory  [f 
would  appeal  to  a  scientist.  I  think,  however,  that  S) 
the  majority  of  farm  folks  of  that  vicinity  and  that  h 
time  believed  in  the  story  of  Divine  wrath  which  it 
answered  with  a  lightning  stroke  the  blasphemy  of  % 
the  sinner. 

I  have  not  traveled  the  Speed  Hill  road  in  many  ^ 
years.  It  is  perhaps  now  crowded  at  j) 
the  edges  with  brush — a  forgotten  (P 
trail  in  a  land  rapidly  becoming  as  & 
remote  and  forgotten  as  the  folk-  | 
lore  stories  and  the  curious, 
lingering  superstitions  of  an  era  of 
homespun. 


f 
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The  softly-warbled  song 
Comes  from  the  pleasant 
woods,  and  colored 
wings 

Glance  quick  in  the  bright 
sun,  that  moves  along 

The  forest  openings. 

When  the  bright  sunset 
fills  ' 

The  silver  woods  with 
light,  the  green  slope 
throws 

Its  shadows  in  the  hollows 
of  the  hills. 

And  wide  the  upland 
glows. 

And,  when  the  eve  is 
born. 

In  the  blue  lake  the  sky, 
o’er-reaching  far. 

Is  hollowed  oat,  and  the 
moon  dips  her  horn, 

And  twinkles  many  a 
star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide. 
Stand  the  gray  rocks,  and 
trembling  shadows 
throw. 

And  the  fair  trees  look 
over,  side  by  side, 

And  see  themselves 
below. 

Sweet  April ! — many  a 
thought 

Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as 
hearts  are  wed; 

Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to 
its  autumn  brought, 

Life’s  golden  fruit  is 
shed. 

But  Springtime  on 
the  farm  is  not  all  joy. 
It  is  the  time  when 
thousands  who  live  on 
the  mud  roads  are 
shut  off,  isolated  even 
more  than  they  are 
with  the  drifts  of 
winter.  The  Spring  is 
also  che  time  of  worry 
for  the  farmer,  when 
it  rains  and  rains  and 
rains,  and  he  can  do 
nothing  but  sit  and 
wonder  whether  the 
Lord  is  going  back  on 
( Continued  on 
Page  17) 
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bowker  chemical  company 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MR.  JESSE  DEYO  of  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
have  used  Pyrox  for  twelve 
years,  and  find  it  superior  to 
home-made  bordeaux  mixtures. 
Pyrox  can  be  measured  more 
accurately,  distributes  more 
evenly,  does  not  clog  the 
sprayer  nozzles,  remains  in  sus¬ 
pension  for  a  long  time,  and 
does  not  bum  the  leaves.  My 
potatoes  sprayed  with  Pyrox 
yielded  260  bu.  per  acre  this 
year  and  brought  $2.10  per 
bu.,  35c  above  market  price.” 
-(Nov  11,  1929). 

Spray  your  crops  with  Pyrox 
this  year.  Pyrox  is  a  combined 
insecticide  and  fungicide,  sci¬ 
entifically  prepared  to  kill  bugs, 
control  blights  and  other  dis- 


Mr.  Jesse  Deyo 
of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y, 

eases,  and  to  stimulate  plant 
growth  Quick,  easy,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use.  Sticks  like  paint 
to  plants 

Write  us  for  facts  to  prove 
that  Pyrox-protected  potatoes 
will  give  you  extra  yields  that 
will  show  you  a  handsome 
profit  over  ordinary  spraying. 
Please  mention  your  potato 
acreage. 


Quality  Always  Commands  Top 
Market  Price  ...... 


When  fungus  diseases  attack  your  crop,  your  chances 
to  market  quality  produce  at  fancy  prices  are  wiped  out 
completely. 

Adequate  and  frequent  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
mixed  fresh  as  needed,  will  positively  prevent  fungus 
diseases. 

Insure  the  purity  and  strength  of  your  bordeaux  mixture 
by  using  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality— 99%  Pure 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  with  directions  for  making  " instant ”  Bordeaux. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


X30  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 
New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New  York 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  S0NS,FA!PP0RT,N.Y. 


COOK’S  Certified  SEED  POTATOES, 

Russet  Rurals.  We  pay  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IRVING  E.  COOK,  MUNNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


/-<  RUSSET  POTATOES  of  high  duality. 

Lertinea  J.w. HOPKINS  &  SON,  Pittsford.N.Y. 

CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers. 
C rurals.  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville.N.Y. 

/-i  SEED  POTATOES:  Smooth  white  Rurals. 

Uertinea  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  POTATOES,  Rural  Heavyweights,  no  dis¬ 
ease.  high  yielding  strain.  RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford.N.Y. 


IN  THE  VERY  HEART  OF  DETROIT 

THE  TULLER  is  the 
headquarters  for  tour- 
1 A  ists  and  travelers.  Delight- 

GREAT  fully  furnished,  homelike 

atmosphere.  Abundance,  of 
FT |TKT.  air  and  sunshine,  large, 
spacious  lobbies  and  loung- 
HOTEL  ing  rooms.  Famous  for  our 

restaurants. 


ROOMS  $2-5° 


WITH  BATH 


and  up 


800 


H  OTEL  TULLER 

Facing  Grand  Circus  Park 
HAROLD  A.  SAGE,  Manager 


C  A  I  IT  TITI  GWFD  Plants.  Ready  May  10th. 
LAULlrLUWtK  Field  grown.  Highest 
quality.  Cats  kill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball, 
$4.50  per  1000:  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &.  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 

1 /I  D FOR  PORCH  BOX,  50c.  last  free. 

1U  retUmaF.HoevenlHirB.  Brainard  Statton,N-Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1930 

Western  New  York  News 

Finger  Lake  Ayrshire  Breeders  Organize 


AYRSHIRE  breeders  of  the  Finger 
Lake  territory  organized  a  new 
Ayrshire  Club  recently,  consisting  of 
40  members.  Arthur  Secord  was  chosen 
president,  Frank  Rupert,  vice-president, 
S.  M.  Stimson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Directors,  F.  S.  Hollowell,  Penn  Yan, 
Edward  Babcock,  Ithaca,  George  Sulli¬ 
van,  Chemung  County  and  Charles 
Norris  Tioga  County. 

Spring’s  work  began  with  a  “bang” 
Monday  April  13th.  Tractors  are  in  the 
field  discing  up  fall  plowing  and  early 
peas  for  the  Rushville  Canning  Company 
are  being  sown.  Showers  and  a  warm 
wave  have  brought  along  the  winter 
wheat,  especially  where  a  high  grade  of 
fertilizer  has  been  used.  Where  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used  the  stand  is  poor. 

Wool  is  going  to  market.  Some  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  17c  to  20c;  others  will  pool  and  give 
the  Farm  Board  a  chance.  The  first 
spring  lambs  went  to  market  Saturday, 
April  12,  weight  72  lbs.  at  13c  per  pound. 
William  Kaufman  of  Rochester  was  the 
buyer. 

Mrs.  Mary  Monroe  of  Cornell,  addressed 
the  Lake  and  Bath  unit  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  recently  on  the  new  inheritance 
law  which  goes  into  effect  September  30. 
The  new  law  gives  the  same  rights  to 


husbands  and  wives.  She  advised  every 
person  to  make  a  will  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  estate. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Rushville 
Grange  was  held  Friday  evening,  April 
18.  A  discussion  on  “Raising  Canning 
Factory  Products”  was  held.  The  leaders 
in  the  discussion  were  E.  L.  Woody, 
James  Hazel,  S.  E.  Voorhees,  Charles 
Scofield  and  F.  H.  Harkness.  The  Rush¬ 
ville  Grange  is  growing,  new  members 
being  taken  in  at  nearly  every  meeting. 

Genesee  County  Fair  Prospects 

Prospects  for  the  continuation  of  our 
90-year-old  Fair  are  much  brighter  than 
they  have  been  in  a  long  time.  Granges 
and  agricultural  branches  are  bringing 
it  back  to  a  real  source  of  enjoyment  and 
education  to  the  rural  residents.  There 
will  be  no  horse  races  at  the  Fair  this 
year. 

The  maple  sugar  season  is  closed  with 
a  better  yield  than  the  average  season. 
Maple  sugar  sells  at  30c  a  pound. 

This  fine  weather  finds  the  farmer  busy 
with  tractor  and  team  and  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty  is  progressing  unusually  well  with 
spring  plowing.  Some  are  harrowing  last 
year’s  bean  and  potato  ground. 


Gov.  Roosevelt  Signs  the  Farm  Bills 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


and  have  been  doing  it  under  almost 
impossible  conditions. 

Fruit  growers  are  much  pleased  that 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  gets  an 
appropriation  for  its  new  Horticultural 
Building,  which  has  been  greatly  need¬ 
ed  at  Geneva  for  years.  It  will  do  much 
to  advance  the  scientific  fruit  interests 
of  the  State. 

A  small  appropriation  for  a  new  lab¬ 
oratory  building  and  tool  shed  at  the 
Long  Island  vegetable  experiment 
station. 

An  appropriation  for  new  buildings 
and  equipment  for  two  new  egg  laying 
contests,  one  to  be  known  as  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  egg  laying  contest  at 
Elmira,  and  the  other  the  Western  New 
York  egg  laying  contest  in  Genesee 
County. 

More  Help  for  Dirt  Roads 

Of  tremendous  importance  to  every 
farmer  is  the  new  law  just  signed  which 
will  more  than  double  the  appropriation 
from  the  State  for  town  roads,  that  is, 
the  dirt  roads  in  most  of  the  towns. 
Under  the  old  law,  the  poor  towns  got 
about  $25  a  mile.  There  never  was 
enough  money  to  go  around.  Under 
the  new  law,  most  of  them  will  get 
more  than  twice  this  amount.  (See 
January  25,  March  15  and  April  19 
issues  of  American  Agriculturist.)  If 
this  money  is  spent  at  all  efficiently, 
you  rural  folk  who  live  on  dirt  roads 
should  look  forward  to  a  new  day  in 
road  service. 

Another  important  bill  recommended 
by  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Commission 
is  the  bridge  bin,  which  takes  all  of 
the  cost  of  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  bridges  on  State  and  county 
highways  from  the  counties  and  places 
it  on  the  State.  With  the  old  law,  the 
counties  paid  35  per  cent  toward  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  bridges.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  this  last  year  without  an 
appropriation.  This  year  the  appropria¬ 
tion  was  passed.  All  of  this  now  will  be 
saved  to  local  taxpayers. 

An  act  authorizing  the  State  to  aid 
the  counties  with  snow  removal  from 
State  and  county  highways,  providing 
for  the  removal  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  State  and  county. 

The  soil  survey  bill,  recommended  by 
the  Commission,  is  passed  and  signed, 
but  the  appropriation  suggested  was 
reduced  from  $96,000  to  $20,000.  The 
law  calls  for  a  survey  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  of  the  State,  on  the 
theory  that  a  completion  of  the  soil 
surveys  of  the  different  counties  would 
save  farmers  millions  of  dollars  in  put¬ 
ting  right  crops  and  right  fruits  on  the 
soils  particularly  adapted  to  them. 
(See  American  Agriculturist,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1929.) 

These  May  Interest  You 

There  were  several  bills  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  passed  making  small  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  study  and  control  of 
insect  and  disease  pests  attacking  var¬ 
ious  crops.  Probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  is  an  appropriation  to  the 


Geneva  Station  to  find  some  method 
for  controlling  the  Oriental  peach  moth. 

Other  similar  bills  passed  included 
appropriations  for:  Control  of  insects 
and  diseases  affecting  potatoes,  both 
upstate  and  on  Long  Island;  for  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  potato  growing;  for 
investigational  work  in  grading  and 
handling  vegetable  crops;  for  investi¬ 
gational  work  in  the  control  of  insects 
affecting  crops  grown  on  muck  soils; 
to  provide  for  an  experiment  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  right  amount  of  protein  in 
a  dairy  ration. 

Of  very  great  importance  was  a  bill 
parsed  containing  large  appropriations 
by'  the  State  for  the  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  and  to  pay  for  ani¬ 
mals  condemned  for  this  disease.  New- 
York  is  probably  thg  most  liberal  state 
in  the  Union  in  the  payment  of  con¬ 
demned  animals. 

In  this  connection,  a  hill  was  also 
passed  providing  that  the  State  shall 
pay  for  the  retesting  of  accredited 
herds.  (A.  A.,  April  26,  1930) 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  list  of 
suggestions  made  by  the  Commission, 
practically  all  of  which  were  finally 
enacted  into  law,  the  Legislature  also 
passed,  and  the  Governor  signed,  many 
other  important  laws  of  interest  to 
rural  people.  Among  these  are: 


Western  Cream  Bill 


A  law  making  appropriations  for  the 
State  Health  Department  and  creating 
another  bureau  in  the  Department  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  to  keep  western  cream  and 
rnilk  out  of  the  New  York  milk  shed, 
allowing  only  that  to  come  in  which 
is  of  the  same  high  quality  produced 
by  New  York  dairymen,-  and  allowing 
no  outside  cream  to  come  in  when  New 
York  dairymen  can  supply  all  of. the 
market  demand.  This  was  explained 
fully  in  the  March  22  issue  of  American 


Agriculturist.  . 

Among  the  new  educational  bills 
oassed,  the  most  important  one. 
-mm  a  rural  standpoint,  makes  it 
nore  difficult  to  consolidate  rural 
schools.  Under  this  new  Webb-Rice 
Bill,  when  a  district  superintendent 
proposes  a  consolidation  of  schools,  n 
my  district  objects,  the  matter  xs  re“ 
'erred  to  the  county  judge,  who  m  turn 
appoints  a  local  committee  of  three  to 
oass  on  the  proposition.  (See  American 
Agriculturist,  March  8,  1930.)  A  reso- 
.ution  favoring  this  bill  was  passed  by 
:he  New  York  State  Grange  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Syracuse  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  Grange  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  supported  it  in  Albany,  as  in¬ 
structed  by  the  annual  meeting. 

In  the  following  miscellaneous  nsi 
you  will  find  at  least  some  that  win 
affect  your  interests:  . 

An  act  to  amend  the  Conservation 
Law  on  posting  game  refuges.  Unde 
this  act  the  Conservation  Department 
on  the  request  of  a  majority  of  tne 
town  hoard  of  any  town  or  a  majority 
of  the  common  council  of  any  city  may 
issue  an  order  prohibiting  or  regulating 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Larger  Brakes 


OVER  rough  roads,  through  soft  ground, 
up  steep  hills,  the  Ford  1^4-ton  truck  car¬ 
ries  the  load  you  give  it  with  little  effort. 
Its  efficient  engine  develops  40  horse-power 
at  2200  r.p.m.  The  four-speed  transmission 
conveys  the  power  required  for  handling 
capacity  loads.  It  also  makes  greater  speed 
possible  when  you  wish  to  save  time. 

Day  after  day,  the  Ford  truck  will  work 
for  you  without  the  necessity  of  frequent 
adjustments  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  a 
strong,  burly  truck.  The  new  front  axle,  for 
example,  is  twice  as  strong  as  formerly.  The 
front  spring  is  heavier,  with  wider  leaves. 
The  front  radius-rod  is  heavier,  and  king¬ 
pins,  wheel  bearings  and  thrust  bearings 
are  larger. 

The  front  brakes  also  have  been  en¬ 
larged.  They  are  now  the  same  size  as  those 


in  the  rear,  providing  increased  braking 
area  and  a  high  degree  of  safety.  The  re¬ 
designed  controls  operate  with  little  effort. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  Ford  truck  is 
the  new  wheel  equipment.  Dual  rear  wheels 
can  be  installed  at  small  additional  cost. 
Balloon  tires  of  one  size  are  used  through¬ 
out  with  the  dual  equipment,  so  that  all  six 
steel  disc  wheels  and  tires  are  interchange¬ 
able  all  around.  Only  one  spare  need  b© 
carried. 

Both  open  and  closed  cabs  are  available 
with  the  standard  stake  body  which  is 
widely  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  It 
can  be  fitted  with  grain-sides  or  cattle-racks. 
Bodies  are  strongly  made,  comfortable,  and 
have  ample  loading  space. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer’s 
and  examine  this  truck. 
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You  can  grow 
MORE  NO.  1  POTATOES 

by  instantaneous  dip 
seed  treatment 


Semesan  Bel  seed  treatment  produced  the  sound  potato  at  the  center. 
The  diseased  tubers  on  each  side  were  grown  from  untreated  seed. 


Semesan  Bel  treatment  saves  time 
Controls  surface-borne  diseases 
Improves  and  increases  yields 


As  long  as  you  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
development  of  scab,  Rhizoctonia  and 
black  leg  in  your  field,  you  cannot  expect 
a  big  yield  of  No.  1  potatoes.  These 
diseases  not  only  reduce  plant:  vigor,  but 
also  injure  potato  quality. 

You  can  prevent  this  crop  damage  by 
treating  seed  potatoes  the  new  easy  way 
— with  Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel.  Tests  by 
authorities  and  practical  use  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  have  proved  that  Semesan 
Bel  controls  surface-borne  diseases,  in¬ 
creases  yield  per  acre  and  generally 
improves  the  crop. 

Instantaneous  dip  treatment 

Old-fashioned,  mussy  soak  treatments 
for  seed  potatoes  mean  wasting  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  on  every 
lot  of  seed.  Frequently,  they  result  in 
seed  injury.  Semesan  Bel  treatment  is 
instantaneous.  And  it  is  safe.  Just 
dip  the  seed  potatoes  and  plant.  With 
this  quick  method,  one  man  can  easily 
treat  as  much  as  400  bushels  of  seed  a  day. 

Semesan  Bel  increases  yields 

In  1928  Maine  tests,  according  to  Phyto¬ 
pathology  for  January  (1930),  Semesan 
Bel  treatment  of  clean  seed  produced  a 
yield  increase  of  58.2  bushels  per  acre. 


In  similar  tests  on  diseased  seed  in  1926 
and  1927,  Semesan  Bel  caused  an  average 
yield  increase  of  53.6  bushels  per  acre. 

A.  H.  Christie  &  Son,  of  Maine,  write 
that  their  Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  out- 
yielded  untreated  seed  5  barrels  per 
acre,  and  gave  9fo  barrels  more  No.  1 
potatoes  per  acre  than  their  corrosive 
sublimate  treated  seed.  Daniel  Leasure, 
a  Maryland  farmer,  increased  his  yield 
60  bushels  per  acre  with  Semesan  Bel. 
From  Ohio,  J.  F.  Kendrick  reports  that 
Semesan  Bel  not  only  increased  the 
yield,  but  produced  clean,  undiseased 
seed.  In  New  York  tests,  this  quick  dip 
treatment  gave  a  20%  yield  increase  on 
early  potatoes  and  one  of  15%  on  late 
potatoes. 

Controls  sweet  potato  diseases 

Surface-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain  of  sweet  potatoes  can  be  controlled 
with  Semesan  Bel  by  seed  treatment, 
and  dipping  sprouts  before  setting.  In¬ 
creases  in  yield  usually  follow  this 
protection. 

Costs  little  to  use 

Quick  Semesan  Bel  seed  treatment  is 
very  inexpensive.  One  pound  treats  from 
16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22  bushels 
of  large  seed  potatoes.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  free  new  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet.  Or 
write  Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 
CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Growing  Soybeans 

“When  should  soy  beans  be  sown  and 
what  is  the  common  amount  of  seed  used 
per  acre?  Is  fertilizer  needed  for  this 
crop?” 

SOY  beans  are  hot  weather  plants 
and  are  not  to  be  put  in  before  usual 
corn  planting  time.  The  amount  of  seed 
depends  on  the  method  of  planting 
Sometimes  they  are  put  in  as  a  culti¬ 
vated  row  crop  and  at  other  times  they 
are  broadcast.  When  they  are  put  in 
with  a  drill  five  pecks  to  the  acre  are 
about  the  right  amount  to  use. 

Soy  beans  are  legumes  and  if  the 
ground  is  reasonably  fertile  good  re¬ 
sults  can  be  secured  by  using  super¬ 
phosphate  while  on  poor  soil  it  would 
probably  be  profitable  to  use  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

Most  legumes  are  injured  by  direct 
contact  of  the  fertilizer  with  the  seed. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  applying  the 
fertilizer. 


Chickens  Eat  Asparagus 
Beetles 

What  is  the  generally  recommended 
practice  for  controlling  asparagus  beet¬ 
les? 

THIS  is  the  only  insect  that  is  ser¬ 
ious  on  asparagus  and  even  this  can 
be  controlled  fairly  easily.  Several 
practices  help.  First,  close  cutting  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvesting  season,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  a  row  once  in  a  while 
without  any  cutting.  In  some  sections 
it  is  planned  to  leave  every  30th  row. 
The  beetles  congregate  on  this  row  and 
the  asparagus  can  then  be  heavily 
sprayed  with  some  arsenical.  After  the 
cutting  season  a  good  control  measure 
is  to  allow  chickens  to  run  in  the  field 
as  they  will  eat  all  the  beetles  they  can 
find. 


Fertilizers  and  Acidity 

Does  the  fertilizer  applied  to  the  potato 
crop  have  any  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scab?” — D.  B.,  New  York. 

THE  fertilizer  used  on  potatoes  af¬ 
fects  scab  only  as  it  affects  the  acid¬ 
ity  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  found  that  an 
alkaline  soil  favors  the  development  of 
scab  and  that  is  can  be  controlled  by 
keeping  the  soil  reaction  reasonably 
acid.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  tends  to 
slightly  increase  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
and  therefore  makes  conditions  less 
favorable  for  scab.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  such  a  soil  is  too  acid  the  yield  of 
potatoes  is  reduced. 


More  Plant  Food  per  Dollar 

“What  is  the  advantage  of  a  5-10-5  fer¬ 
tilizer  over  a  4-8-4?”— D.  R.,  New  York. 

THE  manufacture  of  concentrated 
fertilizers  has  made  us  think  of 
fertilizers  in  terms  of  ratios  rather 
than  in  terms  of  analyses.  In  other 
words,  a  4-8-4  has  a  ratio  of  1-2-1.  The 
5-10-5  has  exactly  the  same  ratio.  The 
advantage  of  a  5-10-5  is  that  there  is 
more  plant  food  in  a  ton  and  the  buyer 
is  getting  more  plant  food  per  dollar 
of  cost.  We  believe  that  an3'one  who 
has  been  using  a  4-8-4  will  find  it 
worthwhile  to  change  to  a  5-10-5. 

Asparagus  Yields 

“What  is  considered  a  good  yield  of 
asparagus  ?” 

THE  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station  states  that  asparagus  com¬ 
monly  yields  from  2000  to  3000  bunches 
per  acre. 


T  urnips  As  a  Cover  Crop 

Are  turnips  valuable  for  an  orchard 
cover  crop? 

A  MIXTURE  of  turnips  and  rape  are 
sometimes  used.  They  grow  rapidly 
and  make  a  lot  of  green  stuff  which 
adds  to  the  humus  content  of  the  soil. 
They,  of  course,  do  not  add  nitrogen  as 
legumes  do. 


SPRAYERS 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pres  sure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 


In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayer « 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  817,  Utica, N.Y 


Seeds  and 

Nursery  Stock 


Offer  for 

Spring  Planting — 

Apple,  Peach,  Peas, 
Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees  in  large  assort¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  neio 
and  standard  commercial 
varieties  Grape  Vines, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry  A 
Blackberry  Plants;  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Azalia.- ; 
Beautiful  Everblooming 
Roses  in  large  assortment. 
Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  commercial  or- 
chardists  in  the  East.  All  varieties  propagated  from 
select  orchard  hearing  trees.  Xew  Spring  1930  Catalog 
in  colors  now  ready.  It  is  free — write  for  it. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  E.Princess  Anne.Yd. 

This  advertisement  will  appear  every  two  weeks. 


Strawberry  Plants, 

Jtor  Dunlap,  100,  90c;  300,  $2;  500,  $3; 
1000,  $5 ;  Premier-Gibson-Stevens  L. 

Champion-100,  $1;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.50; 
1000,  $6;  Chesepeak-Cooper-Glen  Mary- 
Pearl-100,  $1.25;  300,  $2.50;  500,  $3.50; 
1000,  $7;  Mastodon  (evbr)  25,  $1;  50, 
$1.50;  100,  $2.50:  300,  $6:  500,  $8;  1000. 
$(5:  Champion  (evbr)  25,  75c;  50,  $1;  100,  $1.50;  300, 
$4;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10;  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE. 
Write  for  prices  on  cane  plants. 

F.  G.  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


EAT  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES 

from  your  own  garden  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Great  New  Mastodon 
everbearer  will  fruit,  this  summer 
and  fall  if  planted  now. 

100  Plants  Postpaid  $  1.50 

250  “  “  3.00 

500  “  “  5.50 

1000  “  “  10.50 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
Strawberry  Ave., Salisbury.Md. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  Now  Ready 

it  you  want  early  Cabbage  and  bumper  crop,  set  our 
hardy  fieldgrown  plants — Hand  selected  and  graded.  Cost 
more,  worth  the  difference — 300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00;  1000, 
$3.50  Prepaid — 10,000,  $20.00  Expressed  collect.  If  not 
satisfactory,  your  money  cheerfully  refunded.  Booking 
Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


proof’  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

500.  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25  Prepaid.  $1.50  thousand,  10,000. 
$12.50  Expressed.  Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  OLD  DOMINION  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


SET  GENUINE  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  etc. -500 -$1.50 ;  1000-$2.25  del  d. 

5000-J7  expressed.  Tidewater  Plant  Co.,  Franklin.  Va. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS:  postpaid  500-$1.00: 
1000-$1.75.  Large  plants  express  $1.00-1000;  10009- 
$7.50.  Southern  Plant  Specialist,  Dinsmore,  Florida 


irawberry 

Plants 

n.  Belt,  Big  .Ti 

stndnn  Chamninn 


Premier  Dunlap,  $1.00 — Cooper.  Dr. 
Bun-ill,  Heritage,  Success,  First 
Quality,  Sharpless,  Sample,  $1. 25- 
Marshall,  Corsican,  Brandywine, 
Joe,  Chesapeake,  $1.50 — Everbearing, 
■prnp-rpssivp  $2.00  uer  hundred. 


Certified  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

postpaid-  Columbian  purple  60c  doz. ;  $3  hundred ;$25-1000, 
Cumberland  &  Kansas  B.  caps  60c  doz.,  $2.50  hundred, 

$20-1000.  C.  W.  WHEELER,  MANNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


C«.««„rko^rrplants-  Bubach.  Corsican,  $1.25  per  100 
5traWDerrypostpaid  Delicious,  Warfield,  Dunlap, 
$1  per  100.  Free  circular.  W.G.Seubert,  Camden, N.Y. 


CAULIFLOWER  “  S. 

duality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball, 
$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000  ;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000.  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Are  We  Growing  Potatoes  for  Fun? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


impossible  to  build  up  a  profitable  po¬ 
tato  industry  unless  you  have  a  fairly 
favorable  soil.  I  have  never  yet  found 
a  section  where  the  farmers  would 
admit  that  they  could  not  grow  good 
potatoes.  They  always,  everywhere,  say 
they  can  grow  fine  potatoes  of  good 
quality.  I  really  believe  there  are  a 
lot  of  farmers  who  do  not  know  what 
makes  a  good  potato.  In  a  market 
where  there  is  competition,  potatoes 
must  have  a  clean  bright  skin,  must 
be  of  good  uniform  shape  and  must  be 
of  good  eating  quality.  Such  potatoes 
will  not  grow  on  some  kinds  of  soil. 

How  Will  They  Be  Marketed 

The  next  thing  to  consider  if  you 
want  to  grow  potatoes  is,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  them  after  you  raise 
them?  If  you  have  a  local  market  and 
the  chain  stores  do  not  handle  all  of 
the  trade,  you  may  sell  to  the  in¬ 
dependent.  Many  of  the  independent 
grocers  have  in  the  past  been  willing 
to  buy  almost  any  quality  of  potatoes. 
That  is  one  important  reason  why  the 
chain  store  has  run  the  independent 
out.  Chain  stores,  of  necessity,  must 
buy  well  graded  potatoes  and  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Can  you  meet  these  conditions? 
If  not,  are  there  enough  other  growers 
in  your  locality  who  grow  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  potato  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
any  one  to  establish  a  potato  shipping 
industry?  If  there  are  only  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  car  loads, they  will  never  have 
a  ready  demand  at  the  top  price. 

The  next  very  important  factor  is  the 
cost  of  production.  Many  things  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production. 

Following  is  the  average  cost  per 
acre  in  growing  152  acres  of  potatoes 
on  our  farm  in  1928. 


Land*  rent  and  taxes  per  acre  . .  §42.00 

Seed  . 29.47 

Fertilizer . . 36.64 

Man  Labor  at  .51  per  hour  .  24.66 

Horse  and  Machine  labor  at  .33  per 

hour . 15.23 

Cover  crop  . . 2.92 

Manure  . .43 

Spray  Chemicals  . 5.98 

Use  of  Storage . 3.61 

Interest . 3.01 

Use  of  Truck  . . 5.81 

Use  of  Tractor  .  1.91 

Piece  Work . 10.65 


§182.32 

The  above  figures  cover  every  cost, 
so  far  as  careful  book-keeping  reveals 
them,  from  the  time  the  seed  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  stored  in  the  fall  of  1927  to 
the  marketing  of  the  last  of  the  crop 
in  the  winter  of  1929. 

These  costs  are  practically  the  same 
as  of  other  large  growers  in  Suffolk 
Co.  Every  operation,  from  the  purchase 
and  storing  of  the  seed  in  the  fall  to 
the  marketing  of  the  last  bushel  was 
done  according  to  the  best  known 
methods,  with  adequate  storage  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  most  up-to-date  potato 
machinery.  The  movable  machinery 
and  equipment  used  in  the  production 
of  this  crop  cost,  when  new,  about 
$13,000  and  there  is  none  of  it  we  can 
afford  to  be  without.  The  yield  aver¬ 
aged  300  bushels  per  acre  for  the  en¬ 
tire  acreage.  The  costs  are  high  due 
to  local  conditions,  but  the  yields  and 
prices  we  receive  are  also  high. 

What  Is  Ahead  for  the  Small 
Grower? 


Evidence  is  multiplying  constantly 
ihat  the  small  grower  of  any  line  of 
farm  crops  is  being  starved  out.  In 


“Officer!  I'm  the  only  one  who  can 
call  my  husband  those  names!” 

— Life. 


order  to  make  any  farm  crop  pay,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  all  the  modern 
power  machinery  available.  The  five 
acre  potato  grower  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  tractor,  a  two-row  planter,  a 
two-row  cultivator  a  ten-row  sprayer 
mounted  on  a  truck,  a  two-row  digger, 
and  all  of  the  multitude  of  other 
machines  needed  to  grow  potatoes  by 
up-to-date  methods.  Could  a  dairy  far¬ 
mer  with  five  cows  expect  to  make  any 
money?  Could  he  afford  to  have  a 
mowing  machine,  a  side-delivery  rake, 
a  hay  loader,  a  corn  harvester,  an  en¬ 
silage  cutter  and  a  silo  and  the  many 
other  kinds  of  equipment  required  to 
make  milk? 

Modern  farming  cannot  be  carried  on 
profitably  in  that  way.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  early  in  the  stages  of  certified 
seed  potato  production,  a  man  with  a 
vision,  induced  the  farmers  in  a  very 
attractive  and  prosperous  community 
in  central  Vermont,  to  take  up  the 
growing  of  certified  seed  potatoes. 
From  the  start  of  the  industry  there, 
I  purchased  their  entire  crop,  for  my¬ 
self  and  neighbors.  Every  year  on  my 
inspection  trips  I  would  find  the  grow¬ 
ers  attending  to  their  dairies  first. 
Dairying  is  the  major  industry.  They 
would  be  haying  when  they  should  be 
cultivating  or  spraying  or  rogueing 
their  crop.  Or  in  the  fall  they  would 
be  cutting  ensilage  when  they  should 
have  been  harvesting  their  crop.  Acre¬ 
ages  of  potatoes  were  small,  so  grow¬ 
ers  were  obliged  to  own  planters  to¬ 
gether,  as  well  as  sprayers  and  dig¬ 
gers.  This  resulted  in  crops  not  having 
attention  when  needed  many  times. 
Due  to  other  major  interests,  lack  of 
equipment  and  neglect  of  crop  when 
it  needed  attention,  the  crop  proved 
unprofitable  to  the  majority  of  the 
twenty  growers  who  started.  Now 
there  are  two  men  in  that  community 
who  specialize  in  growing  certified 
seed  potatoes.  They  grow  practically 
nothing  else,  and  are  doing  well  at  the 
business. 

These  ai’e  the  days  of  large  scale 
production.  Any  crop  like  potatoes 
where  modern  machinery  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  economical  production 
will  be  grown  in  large  acreages.  The' 
small  grower  will  either  have  to  get 
big  or  get  out.  This  is  taking  place 
here  on  Long  Island.  We  have  had  two 
unprofitable  years.  Quite  a  good  many 
small  growers  have  been  sold  out  this 
past  winter.  Usually  these  small  places 
are  bought  by  some  large  farmer  near 
by,  thus  enlarging  this  operations.  I 
know  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  in 
many  other  places  in  the  East.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  there  was  a  number  of  letters 
about  renting  farms  on  shares.  Nearly 
every  contributor  emphasized  the  need 
of  a  large  farm  if  there  was  to  be  any 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  result.  The 
result  on  a  large-scale  farm  project  is 
just  the  same,  where  there  is  no  share 
proposition  involved. 

A  near  neighbor  of  mine  bought  an¬ 
other  small  farm  of  35  acres  last  win¬ 
ter.  He  has  been  growing  70  acres  of 
potatoes.  Now  he  will  grow  100  acres 
with  the  same  equipment  and  with 
very  little  more  steady  labor.  He  will 
grow  the  additional  35  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  saving  of  $30  per  acre. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  a  student  under  Professor  I.  P. 
Roberts  of  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  In  the  last  lecture  he  gave  our 
class  he  said  he  would  tell  us  the  secret 
of  success.  It  was  this — “Follow  Up 
Your  Successes”.  Any  five  or  ten  acre 
farmer,  who  increases  his  acreage  of 
potatoes  this  year,  is  starting  on  the 
road  to  failure,  rather  than  the  road  to 
success. 


Controlling  Black  Rot  of 
Cauliflower 

“Is  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  removal  of  diseased  leaves  or  plants 
helps  to  control  black  rot  of  cauliflower?” 

SOME  experiments  on  Long  Island 
which  were  very  carefully  done,  show 
that  the  elimination  of  diseased  leaves 
or  heads  does  not  tend  to  control  this 
disease. 


To  be  sure  of 
profit -making 
feeds  ask  for 
Park  «&  Pollard, 


Try  our 

growing  feed  now 


Dependable  Feeds  Tor  Every!  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go  Tn-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 
Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


tt 


Yz  of  a  silo  of  corn 

for  $  1 .50 
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Up  in  Remson,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A. 

Brown  &  Son  plant  about  7  acres 
of  com  yearly  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft. 
silo.  Troubled  with  crows  they 
tried  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent. 

Now  they  say  “No  more  crow 
trouble.  Would  not  plant  com  without  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent.  The  crows  never  land  on  the 
field  after  they  try  it.  Saves  from  H  to  3^  of  the 
crop.  Banishes  the  bug-bear  of  replanting.” 
Think  of  it.  You  can  add  from  to  to  your 
corn  crop  for  a  $1.50  can— enough  for  2  bu. 
of  seed.  Small  can  $1.00.  If  you  can’t  get  a 
can  from  your  drug,  hardware  or  seed  store, 
order  direct.  The  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co., 
Box  500-M,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Write  today! 


Be  sure  you  get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 

Your  Money  Back!  We  have  been  making  Stanley's  Crow  Repellent  for  over  20 
years.  We  know  how  it  will  rid  your  corn  field  of  crows,  gophers,  squirrels  and 
other  pests  without  killing  them.  We  back  up  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  with  a 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today  for  a  can  before  planting  time. 


Vegetable 

Plants 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00. 

*  bqshel  size  $1.50 

WHy  PAV  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N.  Y.  y 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE,  Bermuda  and  Prize  taker 
Onion  Plants.  By  Express,  $1.00  Thousand;  By  MaU, 
»L00  and  postage.  EUREKA  FARMS.  Tilton.  Georgia 


Transplanted  Cabbage.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  and  Golden 
Acre  $8  per  1000.  Rerooted 
same  varieties  $4  per  1000, 
Seedlings  of  all  varieties. 
Tomatoes,  Peppers  and  Celery  ready  now  $3  per  1000. 
Black  Beauty  Egg  Plants  seedlings  $5  per  1000.  Send  for 
Mat  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCH  ELLE.  Morristown, N.J. 


PARR  ACF  Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants,  Ex 
press  Collect  $1.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail,  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes,  Sweet.  Potatoes. 
Pepper  Plants  Express  Collect  $2.  1000;  Prepaid  mail.  $3, 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton.Ga. 


Fine  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch.  Virginia  grown,  best, 
known— 300-$l  ;  500 -$1.25;  1000-$2.25,  prepaid.  $1.50- 
1000,  express,  big  lots  less.  Tomato,  potato,  peppers. 
May,  June  delivery.  J.T.Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand.  Bermuda  Onion  $1.00.  Tomatoes  $1.25.  Collard* 
$1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO-  Quitman.  6a. 


(480)  10 


Is  Y5ur  Silo  Wasting  Money? 


If  your  Silo  is  beginning  to  leak  ....  if  the  front  is  letting  too 
much  air  in  ....  if  the  silage  is  showing  too  much  mold  .... 
if  it’s  freezing  too  much — then  you’re  wasting  time,  labor  and 
good  corn  by  filling  it  this  fall.  However,  you  need  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  new  Silo. 

Re-Build  With  Crainelox 

This  ingenious  material  can  be  applied  by  any  handy  man;  and 
it  will  make  your  Silo  at  least  three  times  as  strong  and  three 
times  as  warm  as  it  was  when  brand  new.  And  it  surely  makes 
a  wonderful  quality  of  silage. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  Describing  Crainelox  and 
also  the  11  kinds  of  new  Silos  manufactured  bv 

CRAINE,  me. 

70  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE 

mm 

SILOS  w1 


Above  Silo  erected  over  25  years  ago — 
still  giving  every-year  service. 


CATTLE 


SECOND  PUBLIC  SALE 

.  .  .  at  .  .  . 

Silver  Spring  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
MAY  19,  1930 

50  HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS 
REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

For  Catalog — write  to 

JOHN  LUCHSINGER,  R.  No.  3,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  and  Nearby  SPRINGERS 

TB  tested,  from  state  modified  and  accredited  area. 
$135  to  $165  each.  Delivered  by  truck.  E.  CLAUDE 
JONES,  Columbia  County,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  Phone9F5 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 


Pure  bred  and  high 
grade  TB  ,  tested 
cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 
a  carload. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEGGAT,  Ormstown,  Quebec! 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  DIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
,of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Keqaesc. 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

129  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
Jf5  years  making  Dependable  Clipping 
and  Grooming  Machines 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  A.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  milk . . cows.  I  have  electricity  No  □  Yes  □ 

Send  me  free  catalog  and  full  information  as  to  size 
and  type  outfit  you  would  recommend  for  my  needs. 

N  awe . . . . . .  ...i 

Address. 


Herkimer  County  Outlines 
Plans 

ON  April  1,  for  the  third  time  in 
three  months,  a  group  of  dairy  com¬ 
mitteemen  from  the  Herkimer  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  got  together  around 
a  table  to  plan  the  dairy  production 
program  for  their  county.  Out  of  these 
meetings  has  come  the  formation  of 
one  and  possibly  two  dairy  herd  im¬ 
provement  associations;  the  launching 
of  a  2  year  clover-alfalfa  campaign; 
the  recommendations  that  rotations  be 
shortened  and  small  grain  yields  in¬ 
creased  by  using  better  seed.  Also,  a 
committee  of  three  to  be  known  as  a 
special  marketing  committee  will  or¬ 
ganize  a  12  months’  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  studying  market  facts  and  in¬ 
formation.  Farm  Bureau  dairy  project 
committees  are  meeting  this  next 
month  in  other  counties  to  consider 
special  production  programs.  These 
counties  are;  Erie,  Oswego,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Cattaraugus,  Franklin,  Clinton 
and  Essex. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chit- 
tenango  Dairy  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  on  April  2,  practical  dairy  ques¬ 
tions  were  answered,  Honor  Roll  Herd 
Certificates  were  issued  and  Guild  of 
Gopates  emblems  distributed  to  dairy¬ 
men  where  herds  had  averaged  300  or 
more  lbs.  of  butter  fat  the  past  year. 
Officers  of  the  Assn,  were  elected  as 
follows:  Harold  Hubbs,  President,  Ber¬ 
nard  Fisher,  Vice  President;  John  Pad- 
dock,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Some  of  the  practical  points  given 
by  Professor  W.  T.  Crandall  of  Cor¬ 
nell  were  as  follows:  Too  many  good 
cows  are  not  being  fed  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity.  Too  many  of  our  poorer 
cows  are  getting  more  grain  than  they 
should  have.  Here  are  two  of  the  big 
leaks  in  dairy  profits  that  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  by  keeping  records  and  using 
them  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  cows.  Dairy  cows  must  be 
considered  as  individuals  when  they  are 
being  fed.  Dry  cows  should  get  at  least 
four  lbs.  of  a  12%  fitting  ration.  The 
purchase  and  feeding  of  a  12%  ration 
cuts  the  demand  and  price  for  protein 
feeds;  offers  the  cow  more  to  store 
on  her  body  and  prevents  her  from 
having  to  handle  unnecessary  protein 
when  dry. — F.  B.  M. 


Growing  Better  Roughage 
for  Dairy  Cows 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

legumes.  Why  then,  if  legumes  are  so 
valuable,  are  they  not  more  extensively 
grown  in  this  state?  There  are  several 
reasons,  but  the  one  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  cover  more  cases  than  any  other 
is  “Sour”  soil.  Alfalfa,  red  and  sweet 
clovers,  especially,  require  “Sweet” 
soils  and  in  addition  consume  consider¬ 
able  lime  as  a  plant  food.  Liming 
costs  money,  consequently  the  initial 
cost  of  growing  a  clover  or  alfalfa  crop 
is  greater  than  most  grass  hays.  But 
the  larger  yield  per  acre,  the  higher 
feeding  value  and  the  benefit  rendered 
to  succeeding  crops  soon  repays  the  add¬ 
ed  cost.  From  experiment  station  re¬ 
ports  on  liming  it  is  found  that  each 
dollar  invested  in  lime  returns  three 
dollars  in  crop  increases  throughout  a 
four  year  rotation.  Liming  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  which  returns  handsome  divi¬ 
dends. 

Test  Soil  for  Lime  Requirement 

Soils  vary  in  their  lime  requirements. 
Before  making  the  lime  purchase,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  the  county  agent 
make  a  soil  test.  He  will  then  be  able 
to  prescribe  the  amount  of  lime  neces¬ 
sary  to  neutralize  the  soil  to  the  point 
where  the  crop  is  assured,  provided 
none  of  the  other  cultural  factors  are 
over-looked. 

There  are  three  liming  materials 
commonly  used  in  agriculture;  they 
are,  ground  limestone,  hydrated  lime 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Don’t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water- 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  simply  push  the 
silage  out.  Gravity 
does  the  work . 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 


UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  B, 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


The  Key  to 
Cleaner  Milk 


The  work  of  producing 
clean  milk  is  greatly 
simplified  when  the 
dairy  barn  floor  is 
concrete. 

Better  still,  a  concrete 
floor  in  your  dairy  barn 
saves  labor,  lowering 
your  producing  cost. 

Modernize  Your 
Barn  Now! 

You  can  build  a  concrete 
floor  yourself.  Once  laid, 
it  is  permanent,  odor- 
and -vermin  proof,  and 
easily  kept  clean. 

A  postcard  will  bring 
complete  information. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

o 4  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses 
of  Concrete 
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am 

more  than 
pleased 


OF  COURSE  .  . 

. he  uses  a  BURRELL 


//I  have  used  my  Burrell  ma- 
*  chine  going  on  the  4th  year, 
and  it  hasn’t  skipped  a  milking. 
Can  positively  say  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  teats  or  udder  by  leaving 
it  on  too  long.  I  am  more  than 
pleased.” — So  says  dairyman 
W.  W.  Craig,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUrrell 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


In  the 


$50.  Off 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 


Fishkill  Piebe  Beauty 


Born  October  15,  1928 

BIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
3 3.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  she  is  by  King  Pietertjc  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Datchland  Colantha 
Sh  Inka.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  of  10,907 
lbs.  milk  and  514  lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 


His  price 

Is  NOW  .  .  . . 


*250. 


We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  bull 
$ 50  the  first  of  each  month  tmtil  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale , 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks  old  ^  A  r/r 
Berkshire  and  Chester  6  to  7  weeks  old  «p4r.DU  63. 
8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  \v« 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old _ $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  208 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so.  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 
7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD.  $4.75  EACH 
*  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old _ _ $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old . . . $5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old . $6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock 

My  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


FOR  SALE 


A  number  of  choice  Chester 
White  boars,  ready  for  im- 
„„  mediate  use.  prices  reasonable 

HEABT’S  DELIGHT  FARM,  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
and  ground  and  lump  burnt  lime.  All 
of  these  are  efficient  if  applied  in  the 
proper  amounts.  Burnt  and  hydrated 
limes  ar6  more  concentrated  than  lime¬ 
stone;  consequently  less  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  are  required.  Usually,  1  ton  of 
the  burnt  lime  is  equal  in  effectiveness 
to  iy2  tons  of  the  hydrated  form  and 
-2  tons  of  finely  ground  limestone.  The 
burnt  and  hydrated  forms  cost  more 
per  ton  but  in  many  cases  the  cost  to 
lime  an  acre  is  less  when  they  are 
used.  If  the  materials  are  equally  pure, 
the  most  important  factors  in  deter¬ 
mining  cost  per  acre  are  the  amount  of 
freight,  and  length  of  haul  from  Sta¬ 
ton  to  farm.  On  short  hauls  of  from 
1  to  5  miles  ground  limestone  is  quite 
apt  to  be  the  cheapest,  but  when  the 
farm  is  5  or  more  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station  and  if  the  roads  are  hilly 
and  muddy,  it  will  generally  be  found 
cheaper  and  easier  to  use  burnt  or  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Burnt  lime  must  be  slak¬ 
ed  before  spreading.  But  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  buy  burnt  lime  which  has 
been  ground  and  sacked  to  facilitate 
handling  and  spreading.  This  ground 
form  of  burnt  lime  can  be  spread  with¬ 
out  first  slaking  it. 

It  Pays  to  Grow  Alfalfa 

While  lime  is  of  prime  importance 
in  raising  clovers  and  alfalfa,  there 
are  other  factors  which  must  not  be 
ignored.  Alfalfa  must  have  a  well 
drained  deep  soil,  while  clovers  grow 
well  in  more  shallow  and  wetter 
soils.  The  seed  should  be  pure  and  of 
high  germination.  Inoculating  the  seed 
with  the  proper  culture  has  also  pro¬ 
ven  highly  beneficial.  Often  in  run¬ 
down  soils  the  use  of  superphosphate 
and  potash  fertilizer  will  result  in  a 
better  stand  and  greater  yield. 

To  be  sure,  it  takes  a  little  more 
effort  and  money  to  get  the  soil  in 
shape  to  raise  legumes,  but  it  is  time 
and  money  well  spent.  A  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  survey  in  New  York  State 
shows  that  alfalfa  paid  82  cents  an 
hour  for  the  time  spent  to  grow  it, 
while  timothy  paid  minus  2  cents  an 
hour.  The  extra  initial  cost  in  liming, 
fertilizing,  inoculating  and  seed  is  soon 
returned  in  more  pounds  of  higher- 
feeding-value  hays. 


Another  New  York  Holstein 
Producing  1000  lbs.  of  Butter 

SIX  more  Holstein  cows  have  just 
been  added  to  the  list  of  more  than 
1700  Holsteins  in  42  of  the  United 
States  that  have  produced  more  than 
800  pounds  of  butterfat  (1000  pounds 
butter)  in  one  year.  They  are  located 
in  5  different  states,  and  five  of  the 
six  made  their  records  on  four  daily 
milkings.  All  are  mature  cows. 

Azalia  Pietje  Wayne,  owned  by 
Blount  Lumber  Co.  of  Lacona,  N.  Y., 
is  one  of  these  Holsteins  who  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  800  pounds  of  butterfat  (1000 
pounds  butter)  and  she  made  her  re¬ 
cord  on  three  daily  milkings  for  a  year. 
She  has  produced  817.1  pounds  of  fat 
(1021  butter)  in  23,782  pounds  of  milk 
and  is  the  157th  New  York  Holstein 
to  produce  more  than  800  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  a  year  on  yearly  test. 


Dairy  Cows  Being 
Brought  In 

THERE  is  a  tendency  all  through  the 
eastern  territory  toward  lower  prices 
for  dairy  cattle,  but  in  spite  of  this  ten¬ 
dency  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  car¬ 
load  after  carload  of  dairy  cows  continue 
to  be  brought  in.  It  would  seem  that  the 
welfare  of  the  dairy  industry  will  be 
served  best  by  keeping  out  animals  which 
cannot  help  but  add  to  the  already  bur¬ 
densome  surplus.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  law  against  a  man  bringing 
in  cattle  so  long  as  he  can  sell  them  at 
a  profit  so  the  only  remedy  so  far  as  we 
can  see  is  for  dairymen  to  realize  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  refuse  to  buy  cows  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
a  number  who  have  studied  the  situation 
carefully,  that  the  dairy  market  would 
be  improved  immeasurably  if  every  dairy¬ 
man  would  sell  one  of  his  poorest  cows, 
not  to  his  neighbor  but  to  the  butcher. 

One-half  of  the  dairy  sires  in  New 
York  are  purebreds- 
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Why  risk 

rejected 

.  MILK 


about  j c  a  can 

"WE  never  have  to  turn  down  any  of 
Smith’s  milk,”  the  plant  manager  says, 
"he  has  an  electric  cooler.” 

Why  bother  with  old-fashioned  methods 
of  milk  cooling  when  electricity  is  so 
cheap  ?  Instead  of  icing  cans  you  simply 
set  them  in  your  electric  cooler.  There 
the  milk  is  cooled  and  kept  fresh  and 
sweet  until  ready  for  shipment.  No 
trouble  at  all,  no  labor — most  farmers 
figure  electric  milk  cooling  costs  them 
but  3c  a  can. 

A  third  of  New  York  State’s 
farms  now  enjoy  electricity 

Electricity  is  rapidly  becoming  the  hired 
man  on  all  New  York  State  Farms.  Ni¬ 
agara  Hudson  now  serves  110,000  rural 
customers  with  cheap,  dependable  elec¬ 
tric  service.  Last  year  alone,  some  6,600 
miles  of  rural  lines  were  added. 

And  in  order  that  farm  customers  may 
enjoy  every  possible  advantage  of  this 
cheap  electricity,  the  operating  companies 
of  the  Niagara  Hudson  system  will  finance 
on  easy  terms  the  purchase  of  any  elec¬ 
trical  appliance. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


(482)  12 


Cuts  Shipping  Costs 

Prevents  Breakage 

Save  money  next  time  you  ship 
eggs.  Ship  them  in  “BGGPAK”— 
The  case  that’s  2  or  3  pounds  lighter 
than  any  other  carrier.  Not  only 
lighter  but  stronger.  You  can  stand 
on  it — kick  it — and  you  won’t  find  a 
broken  egg,  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Strong  as  a  trunk,  that's  because  “EGGPAK" 
is  made  of  indestructible  fibre,  riveted  and 
reinforced.  Guaranteed  not  to  dent. 

Patented  surety  filler,  protects  each  egg  in 
a  separate,  cushioned  compartment.  No  paper 
wrapping  need  be  used  around  eggs. 

"EGGPAK”  is  endorsed  by  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  shippers  everywhere.  Save  money — - 
order  “EGGPAK”  today.  2  doz.  size,  $1.80:  4 
doz  size,  $2.35:  6  doz.  size,  $2.60.  (Also  made 
up  to  15  doz.  size.  Prices  on  request. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  on  arrival. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


TEGGS 

CANNOT 

BREAK 


STANDARD  TRUNK  MFG.  COMPANY 


Dept.  22, 

20  W.  21st  St. 
New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


^  LIVE  BROILERS  and 

POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


V. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City 


Bonded 
Commission 
Merchant 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York 


471  Money-Making  Acres 
31  Cattle,  4  Horses,  Poultry 

Machinery,  vehicles  to  operate  farm  all  included  for 
early  sale  at  less  than  insured  value  bldgs.;  170  acres 
crop  land,  ice  pond,  est.  5000  cords  wood,  150,000  ft. 
timber:  city  markets  available.  On  pg  48  Strouts  new 
farm  catalog  is  picture  good  12-room  house,  dandy 
80-cow  147 -ft.  cement -basement  barn  &  other  bldgs. 
Yours  complete  for  $12,000,  terms  arranged.  Catalog 
free,  STROTTT  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 


SWINE 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,’  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  .Tim  Short, 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  "McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money”. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  MoCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


PIGS  *  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  white; 
Berkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  color  black  &  white. 

6  TO  8  WEEKS  AT  $5.00  EACH 
8  TO  10  WEEKS  AT  $5.50  EACH 

(These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  make  large 
hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  in  lots  of  2  or  more  C.O.D. 
F.O.B.  Woburn  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  Woburn, Mass.  Tel.0230 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy  old  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel.  Those  heavy  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  White  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED.  COLLINS.  35  Waltham  St., Lexington, Mass.TeU094W 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire;  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 

6  -  7  WEEKS  OLD  . $4.50  EACH 

8  -  9  WEEKS  OLD . $5.00  EACH 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 

10  days  trial.  Crating  free. 
J.W.GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn, Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1930 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

April  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

3  Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 


League 

3J7 

1-96 

2.21 


I.9S 


Producers 

3.17 

1.80 


1.75 


lv<ziu  UllocoC  - ...  |  |  .  ItJU 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1929  was  $3.37 

for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%.  - 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  Trade  Quiet 


April  25, 

April  19, 

April  26, 

CREAMERY  SALTED 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Higher  than  extra _ 

39  -39% 

40  -40% 

46  -46% 

Extra  (92  sc.)  ... 

38  %- 

-39% 

45  %- 

34-9 1  score  . 

33  -38% 

33% -39% 

43  -45% 

Lower  Grades  _ 

3l%-32% 

31  %-33 

-42% 

The  butter  market  has  been  very 
quiet  all  during  the  week  ending  April 
26.  Readers  will  recall  that  last  week 
we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  price 
advance  would  undoubtedly  strain  the 
market.  Subsequent  events  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  proved  that  we  were  right  for  on 
Monday,  the  21st,  the  absence  of  buy¬ 
ing  support  started  prices  down  and 
by  Tuesday  they  were  a  full  cent  under 
the  previous  week’s  prices.  Since  then 
the  market  has  managed  to  hold  at 
38V2c  for  creamery  extras,  but  trade 
is  not  at  all  to  our  liking  for  it  is  quite 
sluggish  and  inactive.  Holdings  are 
abundant  and  it  is  not  going  to  take  a 
whole  lot  of  effort  to  shove  the  whole 
business  over  to  a  buyers’  market.  Re¬ 
stricted  supplies  will  avoid  such  a 
situation. 

The  market  for  next  week  hinges 
entirely  on  the  incoming  supplies.  If  re¬ 
ceipts  continue  to  flow  in  as  freely  we 
fear  that  prices  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
duced.  Chicago  is  none  too  strong  and 
some  butter  is  coming  eastward  that 
would  normally  stop  half  way. 

During  the  past  week,  a  liberal  im¬ 
portation  of  Danish  butter  was  receiv¬ 
ed,  this  going  immediately  into  the 
freezers. 


Fresh  State  Cheese  Higher 


April  25.  April  19,  April  26, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ I8%-  18  -18%  22  -22% 

Fresh  Average  _ 

Held  Fancy _  24  -26  24  -26  27%-29% 

Held  Average  .  23  - 


Fresh  New  York  State  cheese  has  ad¬ 
vanced  a  half  cent  bringing  fancy 
marks  to  18 V2c  as  the  inside  figure. 
Country  costs  of  State  cheese  have 
been  higher  and  with  the  market  show¬ 
ing  a  little  more  activity  on  fresh 
made  goods,  the  outside  price  became 
the  inside  figure  and  it  is  liable  to  hold 
there.  We  hear  of  no  fresh  cheese  being 
offered  under  18  ^c,  which  is  just  one 
half  cent  higher  than  the  market  last 
week.  As  the  market  comes  to  a  close 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  fresh  cheese 
is  steady  but  quiet  and  the  trading  in 
cured  cheese  is  reported  as  fair  with 
prices  ranging  up  to  26c. 


Firmer  Tone  in  Egg  Market 


April  25. 

April  19. 

April  28 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

30  -33 

30  -33 

34 

-39 

Selected  Extras  . 

.  29  - 

29  - 

33 

Average  Extras  _ 

- 27% -28% 

27% -28% 

31 

-32 

Extra  Firsts  . 

_  26  -27 

26% -27 

30 

Firsts  _ _ 

-25% 

28 

-29 

Uqdergrades  . . 

_ 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . . 

_  29% -31 

29% -31 

34 

-35 

Gathered  . . . 

.  27  -29% 

-29% 

28%-33 

The  egg  market  is  showing  signs  of 
increased  firmness.  As  yet,  prices  are 
unchanged,  compared  with  those  of  a 
week  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the 
medium  grades  which  have  improved 
about  V2 c.  New  York’s  receipts  have 
been  running  lighter  as  the  week  ad¬ 
vanced  and  this  combined  with  an  ex¬ 
portation  of  7,100  cases  to  Argentina 
has  left  the  market  in  a  little  better 
shape.  Fancy  brown  eggs  have  shown 
increased  firmness  and  sales  are  being 
made  at  one  cent  over  the  top  quota¬ 
tion,  although  not  considered  in  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  to  warrant  it  being  con¬ 
sidered  an  official  price. 

The  egg  market  opened  rather  quiet¬ 


ly  on  the  21st  which  was  expected  right 
after  the  Easter  holiday.  Since  then 
interest  has  been  rapidly  improving 
with  a  little  more  speculative  inquiry. 
It  was  expected  that  the  sharp  change 
in  the  weather  during  the  last  full 
week  in  April  would  result  in  some 
check  in  the  lay.  Whether  or  not  this 
will  materialize  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  too  bad  that  over  production  is  driv¬ 
ing  prices  down  to  the  level  where  no 
one  is  making  any  money. 

Fewer  Broilers ,  Prices  Higher 


April  25. 

April  19, 

April  26, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored 

26-27 

26-27 

35-36 

Leghorn  _ 

24-25 

23-25 

27-31 

CHICKENS 

Colored  .. 

Leghorn  .. 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

25-43 

15-37 

30-53 

Leghorn . .  _ 

20-33 

15-31 

25-42 

OLD  ROOSTERS  _ 

-14 

-16 

16-17 

CAPONS  . — 

40-45 

-50 

50-60 

TURKEYS  . 

20-30 

30-40 

35-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby _ 

20-24 

21-26 

26-32 

GEESE  _ _ 

-18 

-18 

16-17 

The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
went  into  operation  with  a  bang  this 
week.  The  supply  of  broilers  was  by 
no  means  heavy  and  good  stock  was 
wanted.  As  a  result  premium  business 
was  reported,  with  Reds  showing  the 
way  to  all  the  rest.  Long  Island  spring 
ducks  are  a  little  lower.  Fowls  have 
been  able  to  hold  their  own,  with  Leg¬ 
horns  enjoying  the  greater  attention, 
although  light  colored  fowls  brought 
a  slightly  better  price.  The  fowl  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Poultrymen  who  are  planning  to 
cater  to  the  Decoration  Day  trade, 
should  be  gathering  up  the  birds  now 
to  give  them  a  little  finishing  touch. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  communicate 
with  the  receiver  so  that  he  knows  how 
many  birds  to  expect  and  plan  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Hay  Goes  Higher 

The  hay  market  is  still  on  its  hind 
legs  and  fighting  to  go  higher.  Thirty- 
one  dollars  marks  the  top  price  on 
straight  timothy,  with  mixed  goods  and 
lower  grades  ranging  down  to  $22.  The 
shortage  in  the  receipts  continues  and 
we  look  for  the  hay  market  to  hold  its 
present  level.  If  prices  go  higher  how¬ 
ever,  we  will  undoubtedly  see  more 
hay  being  drawn  out  of  the  reserves 
and  it  may  be  that  Canada  will  find 
some  surplus  to  ship  in. 

The  present  development  in  the  hay 
market  shows  the  urgent  need  that 
exists  for  a  regulatory  marketing  sys¬ 
tem.  Last  fall  and  during  the  winter 
there  were  times  when  hay  was  little 
better  than  a  give  away,  now  any  kind 
of  junk  will  sell.  If  there  were  only 
some  marketing  agency  that  could 
smooth  out  the  delivery  of  hay  and 
make  it  uniform  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  average  price  of  hay  this  year 
would  have  been  improved. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

April  25, 

April  19, 

April  26. 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (May) - — 

1.02% 

1.05% 

1.12% 

Corn  (May)  - 

.81 

.83% 

•  89% 

Gats  (May) - 

.41% 

.42% 

.47% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  - 

1-21% 

1.24% 

1.39% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. - 

.99 

1.00% 

1 .06% 

Oats,  No.  2 

-55% 

.56 

.60% 

FEEDS 

April  19, 

April  27, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats  _ 

05 

s 

35.00 

33.00 

Sp’g  Bran  ... 

31.50 

26.50 

H’d  Bran  - 

33.50 

28.00 

Standard  Mids  _ 

30.00 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

JE  2 

36.00 

33.00 

Flour  Mids  - 

*  k 

32.50, 

32.50 

Red  Dog  . 

’S  _ 

33.00 

36.00 

Wh.  Hominy 

>  o 

03  ** 

35.00 

37.00 

Yel.  Hominy 

35.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  .... 

o  c 

34.50 

37.50 

Gluten  Feed  — 

o> 

35.00 

42.50 

Gluten  Meal  _ 

E 

45.00 

52.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

37.50 

41.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

42.50 

44.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

3 

45.00 

46.50 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal.. 

49.00 

52.00 

Beet  Pulp  _ 

43.00 

The  above  quotations 

ta&en  from  the  weekly  feed 

letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  arc  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Old  Potatoes  Still  Moving 

Old  potatoes  are  still  going  to  the 
trade,  although  the  market  is  quiet 
and  prices  are  barely  sustained.  Maines 
in  150  pound  sacks  are  bringing  from 
$4.35  to  $4.75  with  the  outside  quota¬ 


tion  extreme.  A  few  Long  Islands  are 
bringing  $5  but  more  are  selling  at  a 
lower  figure. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — Cows  generally  steady. 
Common  to  Medium  $5.75-7.50,  Low 
cutters  and  Cutters  $3.00-5.50.  No  Bulls 
nor  Steers  on  sale. 

VEALERS — Vealers  in  light  supply, 
about  steady.  Odd  lots  Good  nearby 
Vealers  $10.00-12.50.  Medium  $7  00- 
9.00. 

HOGS— $10.00-11.25. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— 
Fresh  receipts  light  all  the  week,  some 
stale-carried-over  calves  still  around. 
Demand  slow,  fresh  receipts  on  Friday 
brought,  per  pound:  Choice  15-16c; 
fair  to  good  ll-14c;  small  to  medium 
8-10c;  common  10-12c.  Stale  stock  two 
or  three  days  old  sold  at  irregular  and 
lower  prices  each  day. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS— Fresh  receipts 
moderate  all  the  week.  Demand  fair. 
Market  steady.  Fancy,  $9.00-10.00  each, 
a  few  higher;  fair  to  good  $6.00-8.00; 
imitations  $4.00-5.00. 

LIVE  RABBITS — F  r  e  s  h  receipts 
light,  a  large  carried-over  stock  around 
all  the  week.  Demand  very  slow,  prices 
low.  Market  very  weak.  By  the  crate, 
10-15c  per  pound. 

Maple  Syrup 

Market  steady.  United  States  Com¬ 
mercial  Standard,  graded  and  filtered 
per  gallon,  No.  1,  $2.25-2.35;  No.  2, 
$1.75-2.25;  No.  3,  $1.65-1.75.  (Farmers 
run  equivalent  to  No.  3)  Sugar  in  casks, 
farmers  run  20-25c. 

Wool 

Market  slow.  New  York  better 
fleece  wool,  unwashed,  fine,  per 
pound  21-30c;  y2  blood  25-31c;  %  blood 
27-32c;  %  blood  27-32c;  low  quarter 
blood  27-29c;  common  and  braid  24- 
26c. 

Chautauqua  County  Will  Ship 
Early  Tomatoes 

FOR  the  past  several  years  green  to¬ 
matoes  have  been  shipped  from  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  to  New  York  City.  These 
tomatoes  are  picked  in  half  bushel 
crates  and  delivered  to  the  packing  house 
where  they  are  carefully  culled.  When 
they  arrive  at  New  York  they  are  again 
sorted  and  those  that  will  ripen  are 
placed  on  the  market  and  the  balance 
placed  in  cold  storage  and  ripened  in  hot 
houses  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Association  have  been 
placing  contracts  for  green  tomatoes  to 
be  delivered  by  member  growers  during 
the  coming  season.  It  is  estimated  that 
500  tons  will  be  packed  and  wrapped  at 
Silver  Creek,  400  at  Portland,  400  at  Rip¬ 
ley,  350  at  Westfield  and  300  at  Brockton. 

Tomato  growers  in  Chautauqua  County 
are  showing  a  lot  of  interest  as  to  the 
probable  tariff  on  tomatoes.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  if  the  new  tariff  law  when  passed 
adequately  protects  tomatoes  that  it  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  growing  of  this 
crop  in  Chautauqua  County. 

The  Chautauqua  Seed  Company’s  plant 
at  Dunkirk  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $25,000. 

Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Cumberland  County  -Have  had  some 
cold  blustery  weather  for  the  past  week 
after  very  spring-like  weather  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Outside  work  has  been 
begun  in  earnest  especially  plowing  for 
oats  and  garden  making.  We  have  had 
some  heavy  rains  but  the  ground  is  in 
fairly  good  condition  at  present.  Many 
persons  are  changing  residence  through 
the  county.  Public  sales  about  over  for 
this  year.  On  an  average  things  sold  well, 
especially  stock  of  all  kinds.  Wheat  $1.10, 
com  $1.00,  eggs  23c,  calves  12c,  leghorn 
chickens  much  lower. — J.B.K. 

Northampton  County  — We  have  April 
weather  in  this  locality.  The  snows  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  were  light.  There  are  many 
farmers  leaving  the  farms  and  there  are 
many  sales.  The  unemployment  problem 
is  the  principal  question  to  solve.  The  tax 
question  is  also  much  discussed.  The  milk 
price  is  down.  The  potato  market  is  down 
to  $1.20  per  bushel.  Eggs  are  26c  and  28c 
per  dozen,  wheat  $1.20,  corn  80c,  oats  7(L 
per  bushel,  butter  40c.  Dirt  roads  are  m 
bad  condition.  Cows  are  still  high  in  price. 
— F.P.H. 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 
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CHEVROLET 


very  mile  - 

it  saves  you  money 


/ 


The  New 


CHEVROLET  SIX 

at  greatly 
reduced  prices! 


The  Roadster.  . . .  .  $495 

The  Phaeton .  $495 

The  Sport  Roadster. . .  .  $555 

The  Coach .  .  $565 

The  Coupe .  $565 

The  Sport  Coupe .  $655 

The  Club  Sedan .  $62  5 

The  Sedan .  $6 75 

The  Special  Sedan .  $7  9  ^ 

(6  Wire  Wheels  Standard)  /  9 

The  Sedan  Delivery ....  $  5  9  5 

The  Light  _  $365 

Delivery  Chassis .  J 

The  IV2  Ton  Chassis  .. .  $520 

The  IV2  Ton  .  $/^9S 

Chassis  with  Cab . 

The  Roadster  Delivery.  $X/£n 
(Pick-up  Box  Extra) 

All  prices/.  0.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


No  single  feature  of  the  new  Chevrolet  Six  is  praised 
more  highly  than  its  outstanding  economy— for  in  spite 
of  its  greater  power  and  finer  all-round  performance 
—  this  new  Six  saves  you  money  every  mile  you  drive l 


From  first  cost  to  re-sale  value  —  it 
pays  to  own  a  Chevrolet. 

With  a  base  price  of  $495,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  the  Chevrolet  Six  is  one  of 
the  world’s  lowest  priced  automo¬ 
biles —  actually  in  the  price  range 
of  a  four-cylinder  car.  And  this 
initial  economy  is  emphasized  over 
and  over  again  as  the  months  and 
the  miles  go  by. 

Exceptionally  high  gasoline 
mileage!  Oil  economy  that  never 
ceases  to  amaze  you!  Dependabil¬ 
ity  in  every  part  that  reduces  your 
service  requirements  to  the  mini¬ 
mum!  Long  life  that  far  exceeds 


the  demands  of  the  average  owner! 
And  standardized  service  available 
everywhere — with  low  flat-rate 
charges  to  cover  every  operation! 

Purely  on  the  basis  of  economy — 
the  Chevrolet  Six  is  the  logical  car 
to  own.  But  when  you  consider 
what  it  gives  you  in  addition  to 
economy — in  six-cylinder  perform¬ 
ance,  in  beautiful  Fisher  bodies,  in 
greater  comfort,  safety  and  han¬ 
dling  ease  — its  choice  becomes  im¬ 
perative,  if  you  seek  value . 

See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today. 
He  will  gladly  give  you  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  wonderful  Six. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


SIX  IN  THE  PRICE  RANGE  OF  THE  FOUR 
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GRAPE  -KXIT  S 


TTOW  often  a  woman’s  vitality  is  like  a  see-saw. 

-*-  Now  up!  Now  down!  One  side  says  “let’s 
go  places,  and  have  a  good  time.’’  The  other  side 
says  “let’s  not — it’s  just  too  much  trouble.” 

How  we  welcome  the  days  when  our  vitality 
is  brimming  over — when  even  our  daily  duties  are 
faced  light-heartedly  and  zestfully.  For  these  are 
the  days  when  vigor  and  energy  make  every  hour 
bright  with  the  joy  of  living. 

Why  doesn’t  every  day  bring  us  this  feeling  of 
eager  vivacity?  What’s  wrong  when  we’re  low- 
spirited  and  apathetic — when  we  can’t  pull  our- 


GRAPE-NUTS  MAKES  THE  SMALL  BREAKFAST  SAFE 

A  single  serving  of  Grape-Nuts  with 
cream  provides  more  varied  nourishment  than  many 
a  hearty  meal.  Add  Grape-Nuts  to  your  breakfast. 


selves  together  to  do  the  things  we’d  like  to  do? 

Look  for  an  answer  in  the  food  you  eat.  For  food,  day 
by  day,  must  rebuild  the  body  and  recharge  it 
with  vital  energy.  And  only  the  right  kind  of  food 
can  do  the  right  kind  of  job! 

If  you  want  all-around  health,  exuberant  energy 
and  vitality,  see  to  it  that  your  food,  every  day, 
gives  you  all  the  building,  energizing  elements 
your  body  needs. 

There  is  one  food  long  known  for  the  contribu¬ 
tion  it  makes  to  building  and  fueling  the  body — 
a  food  which  gives  us  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy  in  proportion  to  the  amount  eaten.  This 
food  is  Grape-Nuts — purposely  designed  to  give 
you  the  nourishment  that  produces  healthful  vigor, 
buoyant  energy — and  to  give  it  to  you  in  a  form 
that  is  temptingly  delicious. 

Grape-Nuts  is  made  of  choice  wheat  and  malted 
barley.  It  is  abundant  in  dextrins,  maltose  and  other 
carbohydrates,  the  chief  producers  of  energy. 

In  addition,  Grape-Nuts  provides  vital  elements 
often  lacking  in  the  modern  diet — iron,  for  the 
blood;  phosphorus  for  teeth  and  bones;  proteins 
for  muscle  and  body-building ;  and  the  essential 
vitamin-B,  a  builder  of  appetite. 

And  Grape-Nuts  invites  eating.  Its  golden-brown 


kernels,  tinged  with  purest  malt  sugar,  are  crisp 
and  crunchy.  Not  only  does  this  crispness  add  to 
deliciousness — it  also  encourages  thorough  chew¬ 
ing  to  help  digestion.  And  gives  to  teeth  and  gums 
exercise  they  need  to  remain  sound  and  healthy , 
Start  now  to  make  breakfast  build  vital  health 
and  energy  for  you.  Buy  Grape-Nuts  today  for 
breakfast  tomorrow!  Your 
grocer  sells  Grape -N 
Product  of  General 
Corporation.  Or  set 
pon  below  for  free  trial  offer. 

"T here’s 
a  Reasons” 

©1930 ,  G.  F .  Co rp . 

;  POSTUM  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich." . 

;  Please  send  me,  free,  a  trial  package  of  Grape-Nuts,  and  two 

■  free  booklets — “Happier  Days  from  Better  Breakfasts’’  and  also 

•  “Civilized  Teeth  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.  ’’ 

•  Name - - - 

■  Street - 

•  City - State - 

■  _ Fill  in  completely — print  name  and  address _ 

In  Canada,  address  GENERAL  FOODS,  LIMITED, 

Sterling  Tower,  Toronto  2,  Ontario 


You’  11  never  know 


how  delicious  some  dishes  can  be  .  .  . 
until  you  make  them  with  Grape-Nuts 


THE  SAME  delightful  flavor  that  has  made  Grape-Nuts  the  breakfast 
choice  of  millions  —  also  adds  zest  and  variety  to  many  delicious  lun¬ 
cheon  and  dinner  dishes. 

Use  Grape-Nuts  in  some  of  your  favorite  recipes.  Or  for  sprinkling  on 
other  dishes.  And  be  sure  to  try  the  special  Grape-Nuts  recipes  below. 

Thousands  of  women  have  found  that  these  tempting  dishes  bring 
pleased  comments  from  the  entire  family.  We’re  sure  you  will,  too. 


GRAPE-NUTS  MOCK  HAMBURG  STEAK 

1  cup  lentils 

1  cup  Grape-Nuts 

2  onions,  grated 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  pou/dered  sage 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter 

2  eggs,  well  beaten 

Soak  lentils  in  water  overnight.  Cook  in  same  water  until  soft. 
Drain  and  force  through  sieve.  Add  other  ingredients  in  order  given 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Place  by  tablespoons  in  hot  greased  frying-pan. 
Flatten  with  spoon  into  cakes  and  browm  on  both  sides.  Serve  with 
brown  gravy  or  tomato  sauce.  Serves  6.  (All  measurements  are  level.) 


GRAPE-NUTS  BAKED  CUSTARD 

■H  cup  sugar 
Is  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  vanilla 
2  cups  milk 
2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 
5  tablespoons  Grape-Nuts 

Add  sugar,  salt,  vanilla,  and  milk  to  eggs.  Strain.  Put  1  tablespoon 
Grape-Nuts  in  each  custard  cup  and  pour  in  custard  mixture.  Place 
cups  in  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  33  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  a  knife  inserted  comes  out  clean.  Serves  5- 


GRAPE-NUTS  ICE  CREAM 

1  tablespoon  flour 
l 2  cup  sugar 
1  s  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten 

2  cups  milk,  scalded 
1  cup  cream 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 
H  cup  Grape-Nuts 

Combine  flour,  sugar,  and  salt.  Add  to  egg.  Pour  small  amount  of 
milk  over  egg  mixture,  stirring  vigorously.  Return  to  double  boiler 
and  cook  until  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Cool.  Add  cream  and 
vanilla.  Freeze.  When  partly  frozen,  add  Grape-Nuts.  Continue 
freezing  until  firm.  Serves  6. 


GRAPE-NUTS  STUFFED  CARROTS 

8  medium-sized  carrots,  cooked 
H  cup  grated  cheese 
1 2  cup  Grape-Nuts 
2  tablespoons  green  pepper,  chopped 
1  tablespoon  milk 
V\  teaspoon  salt 
\  8  teaspoon  pepper 
lH  cups  cooked  rice 

Hollow  out  one  side  of  each  carrot.  Remove  thin  slice  from  other 
side  so  that  it  will  rest  firmly  in  pan.  Add  cheese,  Grape-Nuts, 
green  pepper,  milk,  and  seasonings  to  rice.  Stuff  carrots  with  mix¬ 
ture.  Place  in  greased  baking  dish.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (400°  F.)  20 
minutes,  or  until  brown.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Serves  4. 

©  1930,  G.  F.  Corp. 


Why  six  farmers  changed 
their  orders  to  Mohiloil 


What  an  Oklahoma  tractor  dealer  discovered  about  quality  lubrication 

and  tractor  economy 


The  agents  for  a  well-known  tractor  in  a  thriving  Oklahoma 
town  also  supply  lubricating  oil  to  most  of  the  farmers 
purchasing  machines  from  them.  Two  brands  are  carried— 
Mobiloil,  and  a  cheaper  oil. 

This  dealer  frankly  admits  that  he  used  to  think  Mobiloil 
was  too  high-priced  for  tractor  use.  His  cheap  oil  seemed  to 
lubricate  well  enough,  and  his  customers  saved  a  few  cents 
per  gallon  on  it. 

But— that  was  before  his  company  started  overhauling  the 
tractors  they  sold. 

This  year  they  offered  free  service  to  their  customers  for 
the  first  time.  Some  twenty  tractors  have  been  inspected, 
valves  ground,  and  necessary  repairs  made. 

What  inspection  proved  about  Mobiloil  economy 

"Without  exception,”  reports  this  dealer,  "the  tractors  that 
had  been  lubricated  with  Mobiloil  were  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion-had  less  carbon— needed  fewer  repairs.  It  was  remark¬ 
able.  Several  that  had  been  in  use  for  three  or  four  seasons 


didn’t  even  need  to  have  the  valves  ground,  while  a  number 
that  had  been  run  with  that  other  oil  had  to  have  new  pistons 
as  well  as  other  replacements. 

"Of  course  I’ve  been  telling  our  customers  what  we  dis¬ 
covered —  for  their  own  good.  And  six  of  them  who  already 
had  orders  in  for  a  season’s  supply  of  the  other  oil  have  asked 
me  to  change  them  to  Mobiloil.” 

Besides  the  yearly  saving  in  wear  and  tear  and  repair,  regular 
use  of  Mobiloil  cuts  nickels  off  your  fuel  and  oil  bill  every 
working  day.  It  lasts  longer  —  covers  more  acres  per  gallon. 

See  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer  s  for  the 
correct  grade  to  use  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor 
NOTE:  For  a  season’s  supply  we  recommend  the  55 -gallon 
or  30-gallon  drum  with  convenient  faucet. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high  quality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 


of 


Mobiloil 


17  (487) 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1930 

Farm  News  from  New  York 


Federal  Farm  Board  Grants  $4,000,000  Credit  to  Dairymen’s  League 


THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  a  loan  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  of  $4,000,000. 
A  statement  issued  by  the  League  says 
that  the  purpose  of  the  loan  is  “the 
effectual  merchandising  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  food  products  there¬ 
of.”  The  entire  amount  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  League  at  once,  but  will 
not  necessarily  be  drawn  upon  immed¬ 
iately.  Instead,  withdrawals  may  be 
distributed  over  three  years,  as  funds 
are  needed  to  provide  additional  mer¬ 
chandising  and  handling  of  facilities 
for  expanding  the  association’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

As  every  Dairymen’s  League  mem¬ 
ber  knows,  funds  for  financing  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  League  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  through  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  built  up  by  deductions  from  mem¬ 
bers’  checks.  It  is  apparent  that  with 
expansion  of  the  League’s  marketing 
facilities  and  as  these  certificates  of 
indebtedness  become  due,  deductions 
from  members’  checks  must  be  larger. 
The  usual  deductions  of  10c  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  15c  for  three 
months  would  just  about  pay  off  the 
certificates  as  they  become  due. 

The  loan  of  four  million  dollars  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  will  allow  this 
expansion  without  deductions  which 
might  prove  burdensome  to  members. 
Last  year,  certificates  CC  were  extend¬ 
ed  to  run  six  years  and  as  a  result  there 
will  be  no  certificates  of  indebtedness 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  1934.  During  this  year  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  usual  deductions  will 
build  up  a  capital  fund  of  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  million  dollars.  Dur¬ 
ing  1935  certificates  CC  will  be  repaid 
to  members. 

This  year,  certificates  DD  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  run  for  seven  years  so  that 
no  certificates  will  become  due  in  1936. 
During  1936  deductions  will  again  build 
up  a  fund  of  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  million  dollars.  This  added  to  the 
deductions  in  1934  will  provide  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  money  to  repay  the  Farm 
Board’s  loan. 

The  loan  is  secured  by  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  properties  of  the  League. 
The  League  will  be  privileged  to  make 
payments  on  the  debt  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  credit  period,  but 
the  first  compulsory  payment  will  not 
fall  due  until  September  30,  1933,  and 
the  association  will  have  until  1943  in 
which  to  complete  the  payments. 

One  of  the  real  purposes  of  the  loan 
is  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  value 
of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  held 
by  association  members.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  a  holding  cor¬ 
poration  will  be  organized,  known  as 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Corporation.  This  is  made  possible 
through,  a  new  law  just  signed  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  granting  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations  the  privilege  of  or¬ 
ganizing  subsidiary  corporations  when 
necessary.  Common  stock  in  this  hold¬ 
ing  corporation  will  be  held  and  owned 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association.  Preferred  7  per  cent  stock 
will  be  issued  to  the  public  only  in  one 
way;  that  is,  by  exchanging  this  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  for  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness.  This  is  where  the  support  to  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness  comes  in. 
It  should  be  easier  for  a  member,  when 
he  wishes,  to  dispose  of  his  certificates 
at  any  time  without  any  loss. 


The  Price  of  Glass  1  Milk 
Reduced 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announced  that  at  a 
meeting  of  its  Board  of  Directors  held 
April  23  and  24,  Class  1  milk  was  re¬ 
duced  47  cents  a  hundred,  effective 
May  1.  The  prices  for  the  other  classes 
remain  the  same  as  for  last  month. 

This  reduction  applies  only  to  the 
metropolitan  district.  Retail  bottled 
milk  will  be  reduced  by  the  dealers  one 
cent  a  quart,  corresponding  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  price  reduction  of  Class 
1.  The  dealers  have  agreed  to  absorb 


10  cents  of  the  reduction,  the  League 
to  take  the  other  37  cents. 

The  price  of  Class  1  milk  has  been 
held  up  without  reduction  remarkably 
well  this  spring,  considering  the  heavy 
pressure  of  surplus  milk.  The  League 
has  found  that  it  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  its  price,  particularly 
as  the  market  is  now  approaching  the 
normal  surplus  period. 


W.  L.  Glatfelter,  President  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  Dies 

WL.  GLATFELTER,  president  of  the 
•  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  and 
owner  of  Old  Forge  Farm,  Spring  Grove, 
Pennsylvania,  died  suddenly  on  April  20th 
at  his  winter  home  at  Pinehurst,  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Glatfelter  was  born  on  the 
very  farm  which  is  now  part  of  Old 
Forge  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  the 


produce  are  low.  Farmers  are  hiring  help 
for  the  coming  season  and  are  finding  no 
trouble  in  getting  all  the  help  they  need. 
The  Unemployment  in  the  towns  and 
cities  has  sent  many  men  to  seek  work 
on  farms.  Potatoes  are  a  drag  on  the 
market.  Some  plowing  of  ground  is  under 
way. — E.  S.  R. 

Greene  County —  We  had  a  nice  Feb¬ 
ruary,  a  cold  March  and  April  so  far  is 
cold  and  chilly.  This  has  been  a  fairly 
good  sugar  season,  some  making  over 
400  gallons  of  maple  syrup  which  sold  for 
$2  a  gallon.  It  is  a  late  spring,  not  much 
farm  work  done  yet  but  in  spite  of  cold, 
the  buds  are  swelling  which  tells  us 
warmer  weather  is  near.  Potatoes  are 
selling  for  $2  a  bushel,  eggs  30c  per 
dozen.  Many  are  enjoying  fishing  and 
some  have  big  catches. — Mrs.  H.  C. 

Delaware  County  -The  South  Kortright 
4-H  Calf  Club  held  its  monthly  meeting, 
April  18.  Nineteen  of  the  23  members  were 
present.  After  the  usual  proceedure  of 


Some  have  sowed  oats  and  planted 
early  potatoes.  The  acreage  will  be  about 
normal  for  1930. 

W.  F.  Preston  is  starting  an  orchard 
of  about  400  apple  trees,  some  of  which 
are  of  very  choice  varieties,  on  his  farm 
a  little  west  of  Endicott.  He  intends  to 
put  up  a  bungalow  and  poultry  house  in 
connection  with  his  fruit  business. 

Andy  Hogg  has  taken  unto  himself  a 
bride,  but  will  keep  on  with  his  father, 
Walter  Hogg  in  general  farming  near 
West  Chenango,  Broome  Co.,  Walter  is 
one  of  the  farmers  fortunate  enough  to 
keep  his  boy  with  him  on  the  old  home 
place  where  Walter’s  father  used  to  live. 
— F.  L.  Vincent. 


Mulch  Paper  Patent  Upheld 

FARMERS  who  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  mulch  paper  to  replace 
cultivation  and  to  control  weeds  will  be 
interested  in  a  recent  decision  handed 
down  by  a  United  States  District  Court 
against  a  certain  paper  company  for 
infringement  of  the  patents  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  for  the  sale 
of  mulch  paper  without  permission  of 
the  patent  holder. 

The  patent  held  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  reads  as  follows: 

“The  method  enhances  the  growth 
of  plants  by  superimposing  on  the 
ground  a  flexible  covering  of  opaque 
heat-absorbing  material  adapted  to 
distribute  the  absorbed  heat  to  the 
soil,  planting  the  plant-producing 
stock  through  the  covering,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  covering  in  place  during 
the  growth  of  the  plants.” 

The  court  held  that  the  defendant 
had  infringed  the  patent  by  offering 
for  sale  and  selling  mulch  paper  adapt¬ 
ed  for  use  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
tervention  covered  by  the  patent. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


Make  Your  Nominations  Now 

NOMINATIONS  are  coming  in  for  Master  Farmers  and  Master  Home¬ 
makers.  We  again  remind  you  that  the  polls  are  open  so  that  if  you 
have  some  friends  who  meet  the  high  qualifications  which  the  judges  use 
as  a  measuring  stick  for  a  Master  Farmer  or  Master  Homemaker,  we 
hope  you  will  send  in  their  names  immediately. 

Requirements  have  been  stated  two  or  three  times  in  recent  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist.  To  review  briefly:  First,  a  nominee  must  be 
an  excellent  farmer,  or  an  excellent  housekeeper;  second,  how  do  they 
stand  as  parents,  and  as  homemakers;  and  third,  what  have  they  done 
as  citizens  for  their  community  and  their  state?  Remember  that  only  a 
few  are  chosen  from  the  entire  state,  so  do  not  nominate  unless  you  are 
pretty  sure  tht  your  friend  is  qualified  in  every  way. 

Boys  and  girls  are  also  again  reminded  that  if  you  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  a  year  of  a  4-H  Club,  Boy  Scouts,  or  the  Young  Farmers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  you  may  be  eligible  to  receive  the  disinction  of  the 
Farm  Youth  Achievement  Award,  which  will  be  awarded  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  at  the  same  time  that  the  Master  Farmers  and  Master  Home¬ 
makers  awards  are  made.  Write  a  representative  of  your  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist  for 
further  information. 


community  in  which  he  became  a  leader 
and  a  citizen  of  distinction. 

Mr.  Glatfelter  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  resources  to  many  educational,  re¬ 
ligious  and  charitable  organizations.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  known  laymen  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  had  been  interest¬ 
ed  for  many  years  in  Gettysburg  College, 
in  Pennsylvania.  Recently  he  gave  $100,- 
000  to  the  college  and  some  time  before 
had  given  the  institution  a  building.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Lutheran  Laymen’s  Movement  for 
Stewardship,  and  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Build¬ 
ings,  and  was  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Lutheran  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Dutchess  County —  Very  cold  here,  20 
above.  Buds  show  on  the  fruit  trees  and 
are  almost  ready  to  open.  Our  Grange  had 
the  Poughkeepsie  Grange  as  visitors 
Tuesday  night.  They  furnished  the  play 
and  we  furnished  the  supper.  Grass  is 
slow  but  everyone  is  plowing.  Eggs  25c 
to  30c,  wholesale.  Miles  of  state  roads 
will  be  built  in  Dutchess  County  this 
summer. — B.  S. 

Saratoga  County — Census  enumera¬ 
tors  are  very  busy  and  doing  good  work. 
Not  many  oats  sown  yet,  some  are  plow¬ 
ing.  Milk,  cream  and  butter  are  cheaper 
than  last  year.  Eggs  25c.  Local  hatcher¬ 
ies  are  doing  fine.  Fields  are  turning 
green  and  trees  budding  nicely  in  spite 
of  damage  done  by  the  ice  storm.  We  are 
having  much  windy  and  rainy  weather. 
Roads  are  in  fair  condition  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  Wool  prices  are  lower  than  last  year. 
Not  many  lambs  yet  this  year. — Mrs. 
L.  W.  P. 


business,  the  meeting  was  turned  over  to 
H.  A.  William,  specialist  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  selecting  the  dairy  type  of  calf  and 
also  discussed  problems  with  the  boys. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  state.  Each  boy  has  at  least 
one  calf  registered  in  his  own  name  and 
one  member  has  as  many  as  twenty.  All 
the  major  breeds  of  cattle  are  represented 
in  this  club  and  are  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  4  Guernsey,  6  Jersey,  5  Ayrshire, 
3  Dairy  Shorthorns,  5  Holsteins  and  1 
Brown  Swiss. 

*  *  * 

Notes  from  the  Southern 
Tier 

OUR  farmers  have  just  finished  mak¬ 
ing  maple  sugar  and  syrup  for  this 
year.  Not  in  many  years  have  we  had 
such  a  good  season  for  this  work.  Prices 
started  out  at  $2.50  a  gallon  for  syrup 
and  35  cents  for  sugar,  and  some  have 
maintained  those  prices  throughout  the 
season,  out  some  dropped  to  $1.75  for 
syrup. 

The  highway  committee  of  the  Broome 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  have  prac¬ 
tically  completed  the  work  of  securing 
the  right  of  way  for  new  or  improved 
roads  at  Lily  Lake,  Vestal,  Belden  Hill 
and  Deposit.  Part  of  this  work  contem¬ 
plates  taking  bad  curves  out  of  high¬ 
ways  now  existing  and  will  result  in  de¬ 
cided  good  to  the  traveling  public. 


( Continued  from  Page  5 ) 
his  promise  that  there  “shall  be  a  seed 
time  and  a  harvest.” 

Finally,  however,  the  sun  shines 
again,  and  the  sower  goes  forth  to  sow, 
as  his  fathers  have  gone  for  a  hundred 
generations  before  him.  And  even 
though  the  farmer’s  crops  for  the  past 
year  or  the  past  twenty  years  have 
been  poor,  he  turns  the  sod  and  plants 
the  seed  of  another  Springtime,  with 
unquenchable  hope  and  undaunted  faith 
that  the  God  of  Nature  will  care  for 
his  own. 


-./a® 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


STORM-PROOF 

Ths  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuon* 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 


Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grad* 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
for  free  catalogs. 


The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B,,  Frederick.  Hi 


Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale 

Dispersal  sale  of  Inlet  Valley  Farms  Guernseys. 
TWENTY-FIVE  PURE  BREDS,  THIRTY  GRADES. 
Consignment  of  ten  pure  breds  from  Edgemere  Farms. 

Send  request  for  catalogue  to, 

INLET  VALLEY  FARMS.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.F.D.  5. 
Sale  held  at  farm  three  miles  south  of  Ithaca  oa 
Elmira  Road,  Thursday,  May  6. 


BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

75  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Saturday,  May  lO,  1930 

at  farm,  4  miles  from  Somerville,  New  Jersey 


Rensselaer  County — Dirt  roads  have 
been  in  a  deplorable  condition  this  spring 
and  people  living  on  these  roads  are  hop¬ 
ing  legislation  will  do  something  to  bet¬ 
ter  this  condition.  Several  state  roads  are 
to  be  built  this  summer.  Cows  are  not 


Herd  Under  State  and  Federal  Supervision  last  test  clean — 60  day  retest  privilege 
ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  HOLSTEIN  HERDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Herd  includes  three  famous  herd  sires,  all  out  of  cows  that  have  made  over  1100-lb.  of  butter  in  a  year — 
many  daughters  of  these  famous  sires — a  few  young  bulls,  a  splendid  lot  of  beautiful  heifer  calves.  AD 
milking  females  have  large  production  records — this  herd  averaged  close  to  four  per  cent  fat  lu  yearly  work. 

A  most  wonderful  place  to  buy  foundation  animals  backed  by  41  years  of  breeding  on  the  one  farm — • 
genuine  breeders'  herd. 


bringing  the  prices  they  have  for  several 
years  back.  In  fact  prices  for  all  farm 


Send  for  complete  catalog  at  once,  to 

Sales  Manager,  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  New  York 
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OATMEAL  FEED 


equal  Profits 


TO  make  real  money  with  poultry,  you  must  have  deep-bodied, 
broad-backed,  productive  pullets.  The  sure  way  to  get  such 
profit-making  birds  is  to  feed  QUAKER  FUL-O-PEP  growing 
MASH.  Its  base  is  pure,  fresh  oatmeal,  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  building  up  young  bodies. 

To  the  oatmeal  base  and  other-  grain  products  Quaker  formulas 
have  added  essential  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins — all  in  cor¬ 
rect  proportion — all  scientifically  blended.  These  ingredients  grow 
big  birds  with  large  frames,  healthy,  vigorous  organs  and  firm  flesh. 

QUAKER  ful-O-pep  growing  mash  pullets  are  excellent  layers, 
consistently  producing  large,  smooth,  firm-shelled,  uniform  eggs. 
The  cod  liver  meal  in  the  ration  prevents  anemia,  keeps  the  bird’s 
blood  in  the  best  condition,  and  gets  a  size  and  robustness  that  can 
stand  the  strain  of  heavy  egg  production. 

’ 

i 

Quaker  ful-o-pep  coarse  chick  feed  should  always  be  fed 
with  growing  mash. 

In  a  Liberty  Villa  F arm  test,  200  Spring  chicks,  fed  on 
an  oatmeal  diet,  averaged  3A  of  a  pound  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  while  200  chicks  fed  on  a  corn  diet  averaged  only 
%  pound  in  the  same  period.  Give  your  chicks  "a  flying 
start”  with  Quaker  ful-o-pfp  chick  starter. 

Your  Quaker  dealer  has  all  these  ful-o-pep  poultry  feeds 
ready  for  delivery.  You  will  find  it  a  wise  move  to  start  using 
them  immediately.  See  him  at  once. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 

GROWING  MASH 

"f^TT1  You  should  have  our  new  booklet  on  the  Growing,  Feeding  and 
Jr  JLVJCi  Jh  Raising  of  Chickens.  It  is  valuable  and  informative  and  costs  you 
nothing.  Just  write  your 

Name . . . . 

and 

Mail  today  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept.  8E,  141  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Raising  Chicks  on  Wire 
Screen  Floor 

Sometime  ago  we  read  something  about 
raising  chicks  on  a  wire  screen  floor.  Is 
this  plan  workable  and  would  you  advise 
us  to  try  it? 

THE  reason  back  of  the  suggestion 
that  chicks  should  be  raised  on  a 
wire  screen  floor  is  the  fact  that  in 
this  way  much  of  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
fection  by  disease  and  worms  is  done 
away  with.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  three  years  has  successfully 
brooded  a  number  of  chicks  on  half¬ 
inch  square  mesh  hardware  cloth.  This 
method  is  sanitary.  No  litter  is  requir¬ 
ed  and  the  labor  necessary  for  cleaning 
the  house  is  considerably  reduced. 
However,  the  Ohio  Station  reports  that 
chicks  are  more  subject  to  toe  and 
feather  picking  and  that  more  heat  is 
required  due  to  the  open  space  under 
the  wire.  It  is  less  convenient  to  get 
around  the  brooder  house  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  step  only  on  supports  which 
hold  up  the  screen. 

A  method  somewhat  similar  is  the 
battery  system  of  brooding.  By  this 
method,  chicks  are  kept  on  wire 
screens  in  coops  which  are  stacked  one 
above  the  other.  The  chicks  are  fed 
from  troughs  placed  around  the  sides 
of  the  coops  and  due  to  improved  sani¬ 
tation,  it  is  reported  that  they  gain 
much  more  rapidly  than  when  they  are 
kept  in  the  ordinary  brooder  house. 


Lessening  the  Loss  from 
Goccidiosis 

“I  would  like  some  information  about 
coccidiosis.  Is  dampness  a  cause  and 
what  are  the  signs?  Is  chronic  diarrhea 
one  sign?  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  the 
iodine  sold  at  drug  stores  is  the  same  as 
used  for  disinfecting?  Do  you  think  it  is 
advisable  to  have  two  ranges  and  alter¬ 
nate  them  every  two  years?  Do  confine¬ 
ment-reared  pullets  hold  up  under  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  those  reared  on  range? 
Has  anyone  ever  tried  reducing  mash  to 
cut  down  on  the  spring  spree  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  keep  the  hens  from  laying 
themselves  to  death?” — G.T.M.,  Pa. 

BEFORE  discussing  coccidiosis,  I 
want  to  mention  the  possibility  of  a 
part  of  the  trouble  having  been  Pull- 
orum  Disease  or  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea,  as  we  used  to  call  it.  The 
chronic  diarrhea  which  you  mention,  as 
well  as  eggs  with  discolored  yolks  now 
being  occasionally  laid  by  the  pullets 
would  point  more  strongly  to  Pullorum 
than  to  Coccidiosis.  You  see  a  few 
chicks  may  recover  and  as  pullets  carry 
the  disease.  It  is  located  in  the  ovary 
where  the  yolks  are  formed,  and  thus 
may  be  transmitted  through  the  egg  to 
the  chick. 

However,  Pullorum  is  seldom  seen 
in  a  flock  after  the  chix  are  a  week  or 
ten  days  old.  So  it  is  extremely  prob¬ 
able  that  Coccidiosis  was  the  later 
trouble  in  your  flock,  perhaps  ir_  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  earlier  touch  of  Pullorum. 

Damp  litter  is  an  indirect  cause  of 
the  trouble.  Living  organisms  called 
“Coccidia”  are  the  direct  cause.  They 
become  active  enough  to  cause  the  dis¬ 
ease  only  when  there  is  a  combination 
of  moist  conditions  and  warmth.  You 
have  no  doubt  noticed  that  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  trouble  until  warm  weather  has 
come. 

The  Early  Symptoms 
Usually  the  first  indication  of  the 
presence  of  Coccidiosis  is  a  few  chicks 
with  pale  peaks  and  pale  legs  and  a 
general  unthrifty  appearance.  When 
the  trouble  becomes  general  the  chicks 
seem  dull  and  inactive.  They  congre¬ 
gate  under  the  hover.  Their  feathers 
are  ruffled  up.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  a  diarrhea,  but  bloody  droppings  are 
common,  and  are  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
mistakable  symptoms. 

Enteritis  powder  is  recommended  for 
the  chronic  form  of  Coccidiosis  which 
comes  on  when  the  birds  are  nearly 
mature.  It  is  not  recommended  as  a 
rule, 'for  the  acute  form  probably  be- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Conquer] 

Poultry  Lice 


"PAINT"  IT  ON  THE  ROOSTS 


SAVES  TROUBLE 
SAVES  TIME. 
SAVES  EXPENSE 

Ridding  your  flock  of  lice  is  no 
longer  a  difficult,  tiresome  job. 
Just  “paint”  “Black  Leaf  40  on 
top  of  the  roosts,  to  delouse  your 
entire  flock  over  night.  Only  a  small 
paint  brush,  ‘‘Black  Leaf  40’  ,  and  a 
few  minutes*  time,  are  required.  When 
chickens  perch,  fumes  are  slowly  re¬ 
leased  that  permeate  the  feathers,  kill¬ 
ing  the  lice.  “Black  Leaf  40  ’  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Stations.  The 
$1.25  package  “paints”  100  feet  of 
roost.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp, 
Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky.  6 


BlackLeaf40 

Works  While  Chickens  Roost 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint' Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  TOD  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  OS.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONET. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Chicago 9s 

MORRISON 

HOTEL 

Corner  Madison  and  Clark  Streets 

1,950  Rooms  Now 
500  Being  Added 

ALREADY  the  tallest  hotel  in  the 
world,  the  Morrison  is  destined  to 
become  the  world’s  largest  and  tall¬ 
est.  A  new  addition,  containing  500 
rooms,  is  now  under  construction 
—  made  necessary  by  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Morrison 
Service. 

Radio  in  Every  Room 

No  effort  is  spared  to  make  each 
guest’s  stay  most  pleasant.  Rooms 
rent  for  only  $2.50  up,  yet  every 
room  is  outside  with  bath,  running 
ice  water,  bed-head  lamp,  tele¬ 
phone,  Servidor  and  radio  set.  The 
hotel’s  location  is  the  most  central 
in  Chicago. 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
cause  the  milk  treatment  is  so  very 
effective  and  less  expensive.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  milk  treatment 
alone  is  not  effective,  it  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  strict  sanitary  precautions. 
The  milk  drives  the  organisms  out. 
Then  the  litter  must  be  removed  at 
least  every  two  days  or  the  chicks  will 
reinfect  themselves.  The  milk  treat¬ 
ment  consists  of  feeding  a  mash  con¬ 
taining  40  lbs.  of  dried  skimmilk  or 
dried  buttermilk  in  every  100  pounds. 

The  disinfectant  mentioned  is  called 
“Iodine  Suspensoid.”  A  one  pound  bot¬ 
tle  will  make  12  gallons  of  liquid  and 
will  treat  400  square  feet  of  surface 
or  two  brooder  houses  12x16  ft.  Iodine 
from  the  drug  store  is  not  used. 

Glean  Ground  Each  Year 

A  better  method  than  you  suggest 
is  to  have  three  ranges  separated  from 
each  other  by  tight  and  high  fences. 
Then  move  the  houses  to  a  new  range 
each  season.  Thus  you  have  a  two- 
year  period  with  no  chickens  for  each 
range  and  plenty  of  time  to  crop  it 
and  get  it  back  into  clover  or  alfalfa. 

Confinement  rearing  is  too  new  to 
make  safe  and  definite  statements.  But 
up  to  the  present  the  pullets  are  stand¬ 
ing  up  under  heavy  production  exactly 
as  well  as  range-reared  ones,  and  even 
better  in  some  cases  for  they  are  more 
free  from  internal  parasites. 

I  know  of  only  one  man  who  makes 
a  practice  of  holding  his  birds  back 
in  the  spring.  His  idea  is  not,  as  you 
suggest,  to  save  the  hens,  but  to  get 
more  of  the  eggs  later  in  the  fall  when 
they  are  worth  much  more.  He  seems 
to  think  it  works  out  that  way,  but  I 
have  never  heard  him  say  that  it  low¬ 
ered  his  mortality. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Raising  Baby  Chicks 

FOUR  important  practices  in  raising 
baby  chicks  are  listed  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  College.  . 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  50  square  feet 
of  floor  space  should  be  allowed  for 
each  100  chicks  and  that  no  more  than 
300  chicks  should  be  brooded  in  a  single 
flock. 

2.  Fresh  air  is  necessary  for  proper 
growth  and  may  be  provided  by  keep¬ 
ing  at  least  one  window  in  the  brooder 
house  open. 

3.  Chicks  need  plenty  of  feed.  Empty 
hoppers  and  water  fountains  slow  up 
growth  and  cut  down  the  profits. 

4.  Sanitation;  that  is,  keeping  every¬ 
thing  clean,  helps  to  keep  the  flock 
healthy  and  growing  rapidly. 

W.  A.  Atkinson,  a  successful  Vineland 
poultryman  has  secured  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  the  use  of  a  brooder  house  lit¬ 
ter  composed  of  a  layer  of  fine  sand, 
covered  with  wood  shavings.  The  sand 
retains  the  heat  in  the  shavings  in  case 
of  stove  troubles  at  night  and  prevents 
the  droppings  from  sticking  to  the 
floor.  The  shavings  have  the  advantage 
of  being  light,  clean  and  cheap. — A.  K. 


Correcting  Broodiness  and 
Cannibalism 

BROODY  hens  become  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  if  prompt  measures  are  not 
taken.  Each  night  if  any  hens  remain 
on  the  nests  they  should  be  promptly 
removed  to  the  broody  coop.  Such  hens 
should  be  banded  with  a  special  band 
for  future  identification.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  feed  the  broody  hens  the  mash 
of  the  usual  ration  so  as  to  stimulate 
egg  production.  Water,  grit,  and  green 
food  should  be  supplied  in  ample  quant¬ 
ity.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the 
hen  may  be  returned  to  the  flock.  How¬ 
ever,  if  she  becomes  broody  a  second 
time,  she  should  be  dressed  for  market. 

Some  poultrymen  experience  trouble 
from  cannibalism  in  the  flock  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Usually  the  trouble 
starts  with  birds  picking  at  others  suf¬ 
fering  from  prolapses.  Pick-outs  fol¬ 
low  and  generally  the  hen  dies.  Birds 
affected  in  most  cases  are  the  heavy 
producers.  An  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
in  the  meat  scrap  fed  will  often  reduce 
cannibalism.  Increase  the  depth  of  the 
litter  from  four  to  six  inches.  Smear 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


TfieHome  qfthe  Feed  thats  Guaranteed 


At7  weeks 
their  chicks  averaged  VaUj. 
per  bird  more  than  those  fed 
on  higher  priced  brand.” 

Aaijs  Umte&imlie 


VITAMIZED 

laying  mashes 

and  B-B  Scratch  Feeds  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  most  eggs  or  money 

back. 


VITAMIZED 

CHICK  STARTER  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  baby  chicks. 


VITAMIZED  BROILER 
AND  GROWING  RATION 

combines  in  one  mash  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  needed  for  growing  birds. 


DAIRY  FEEDS 

2.4  %  Dairy  Ration,  io%  Hi-Test, 
16  %  Marmico.  A  protein  content 
suitable  for  every  grade  of 
rOughagc. 

Ml*} 


HERE’S  another  big  poultry  farm 
that’s  more  interested  in  re¬ 
sults  than  in  adjectives.  Some 
enthusiastic  user  of  B-B  feeds  told 
Gregory  Bros.,  of  the  Cloverdale 
Poultry  Farm,  Weatherly,  Pa.,  about 
our  Chick  and  Growing  Feeds.  The 
Gregorys  promptly  put  on  a  test  with 
B-B  against  a  higher  priced  brand. 
And  here’s  what  they  wrote  us:"At7 
weeks  the  chicks^fed  on  B-B  averaged 
%  lb.  more  per  bird,  were  more  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  the  livibility  percent¬ 
age  higher  than  those  fed  on  the  more 
expensive  brand.  We  have  never  fed 
anything  equal  to  B-B.” 

All  Mash  Rations,  Too 

Poultrymen  who  want  to  eliminate 
the  labor  and  trouble  of  home  bal¬ 
ancing  are  using  B-B  All  Mash  Chick 
Starter  Ration  and  B-B  All  Mash 
Broiler  and  Growing  Ration.  Both 
are  vitamized  and  contain  every  ele¬ 
ment  necessary  for  rapid,  sturdy 
growth.  And  they’ll  produce  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  growth  you’ve  never  seen 
equaled.  John  J.  Drews,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y.  writes:  “1160chicks  started  on 
B-B  All  Mash  Starter  Ration  show  re¬ 
markable  growth  and  feather  devel¬ 
opment.  Mortality  less  than  of  1 
per  cent,  and  no  leg  weakness  what¬ 
ever.'’  Wm.  C.  Peck,  Barre,  Mass., 
tested  B-B  All  Mash  Rations  against 


eight  other  brands  and  says  B-B  wins 
for  best  growth,  feather  development 
and  low  mortality. 


Better  Results  for  Less  Money 

You’ll  agree  that  the  way  to  make 
poultry  pay  is  to  get  the  most  eggs  or 
weight  for  the  least  money.  And  right 
there  is  where  B-B  Chick  and  Poul¬ 
try  Feeds  outshine  all  others.  They’ve 
proved  in  cold  figures  to  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 


We  Guarantee  Results 

Do  you  know  why  B-B  feeds  are 
winning  friends  so  rapidly?  Because 
any  poultryman  can  try  any  one  or  all 
of  the  complete  line  of  feeds  without 
risking  a  penny.  You  have  only  to 
get  a  supply  from  your  dealer,  test  it 
in  any  manner  you  like,  and  if  it  does 
not  prove  to  be  all  we  claim — return 
the  empty  bags  and  your  money  is 
promptly  refunded.  Could  anything 
be  more  fair? 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  n.  y. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
300-Egg  Breeding  guaranteed.  Circular. 

Special  May  and  June  prices. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised 
in  one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book 
telling  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 

method.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
334  H  St..  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass. 


CRESTWOOD  BARR0N  sc-w.  leghorn 


TANCRED  CHICKS 
BRED  FOR  EGGS.  SIZE  &  VITALITY 

FTee  range,  mountain-bred  220-egg 
strain.  Hens  weighing  un  to  6%  lbs. 
mated  to  males  from  stock  with  pedi¬ 
grees  up  to  309  eggs.  No  lights  used. 
100%  live  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid 
$11.00  per  100;  $52.50  per  500;  $100.00 
per  1000.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

CRESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  A,  SCHAEFERSTOWN,  PA. 


Coolf»V  Chirk*  Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 
V'  °1  -  '-'nlCKS  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  lot 

1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley. Frenchtown.N  J. 


OPPORTUNITY 

District  Managers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Ver¬ 
mont  earn  $50.00  a  week. 

Write  for  Details 

E.  C.  Weatherby 

Circulation  Manager 

ITHACA  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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Flesh''  Feathers  ^  Frame  ~Vi  fall  hj 


Low  mortality  and  balanced  development — ideal 
bones,  flesh,  muscular  development  and  a  tight  even 
coat  of  feathers — these  are  outstanding  Beacon 
results. 


Large-framed,  well-fleshed,  long- bodied  “capacity” 
birds  will  make  big  profits  for  their  feeders.  Such 
birds  don’t  come  from  cut-price  rations  overloaded 
with  cheap  ingredients. 


Beacon  Growing  Mash,  Broiler  Feed,  Complete  Starting  Ration,  Egg  Mash, 
Breeders  Mash — each  BUILT  for  a  SPECIAL  purpose. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  Prof.  Lee’s  100-page  book,  “Profitable  Poultry  Man¬ 
agement,”  mailed  FREE.  (To  residents  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Del-Mar- Va  peninsula  and  New  England  only.) 


BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  NOTICE  TSA 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barren  Strains  $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Bocks  and  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes _  4.00  7.50  14  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

light  Mixed  _ 2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Assorted  _ 2.25  4.00  7  33.50 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 

Per  loo 

English  White  Leghorns  . $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  _ 12.00 

Anconas  . 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  _ _ _ _ _ ......  13*00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp .  14^00 

Light  Mixed  _ s!oO 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11.50 

Circular — Order  early  lor  prompt  shipment. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


■  ( Continued  from  Page  19) 

■affected  parts  with  tar.  Allow  the  birds 
more  room  and  exercise.  If  weather 
permits,  one  or  two  days  out  of  doors 
will  tend  to  check  this  trouble.  Tipping 
the  beaks  by  cutting  and  tearing  away 
one-fourth  inch  of  the  upper  mandible 
will  check  the  trouble  for  a  time. 


Hen  Survives  Long  Fast 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  news 
makes  the  front  page  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  Recently,  quite  a  bit  of  space  was 
given  in  a  number  of  New  York  papers 
to  a  story  of  a  Connecticut  hen  who  sur¬ 
vived  an  eight-month  burial  in  a  hay 
mow.  The  hen,  a  White  Wyandotte,  pre¬ 
sumably  weighing  six  or  seven  pounds 
last  summer,  tipped  the  scale  at  only  a 
pound  and  a  half  when  she  was  discover¬ 
ed,  but  with  good  feed  and  care  seems 
to  be  gaining  weight.  Probably  many  .'f 
our  listeners  have  had  similar  experienc¬ 
es  in  finding  hens,  although  it  may  be 
true  that  the  length  of  time  this  hen  sur¬ 
vived  is  a  little  unusual. 


“I  have  a  Black  Jersey  Gi£.nt  hen 
eight  months  old  which  laid  an  egg 
with  two  large  yolks  and  one  small 
yolk.  Can  any  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  beat  that?  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them.” — John  Mann, 
R  F  D  4,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

ftarred  Rock,  White  Rock.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Vtlite  Wyandottes  &  Reds  $3.25  $6.25  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

S.C.  White  &  Black  Leg .  2.75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas.  ..  2.75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  _  2.75  5.25  10  47.50  90 

Ught  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8  37.50  70 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  5.25  10.25  20  100.00 

Postage  paid  and  fuil  delivered  count 
for  Greeter  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Betehery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABYCHICK5 


$12  to  $25  per  100 


Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.I.  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  20.000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Pure  Bred.  Every  chick  selected.  May  hatched.  While 
Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  per  100.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas, '  $14.  Orpingtons,  WvandotK, 
$16.  April  $2.  more.  .Tune  and  July  $2.  less.  Sent  C.O.U. 
Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY.  335  Main  St.. 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


100%  ARRIVAL  GUAR’T’D.  50  100  500 

R.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

S.  C.  Buff  &  Wh.  Leg .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds . . .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Light  Mixed  . . .  4.00  7.00  32.50 


All  from  free  range  flocks.  Circular  free. 


JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY, 

Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 


Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.50  110 

light  Mix...  .$8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix . $10.00  per  1000. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 


giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  R.No.2,  McALISTERVILLE.PA. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

A  /*  TAITE'C)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
it*  V.  junf.3  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


/If  f f  /If Tf|  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  5n  100 

1  HI!  K\S  C-  Reds... .  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks  ..  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Leghorns  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mine  of  Information  —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book— Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  Methuen.  Mass. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Bight  Mixed  _  2.50  4.50  8.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

AfT  AT  TTV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $10  per  100 

UUiUjAA  J-  Barred  Rocks . .  12  per  100 

"A  s.  C.  Red  . .  12  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9  per  100 

Light  Mixed  7  per  100 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  loo  500  1000 

Tancred  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $47.50  $  90  00 

Barron  White  Leghorns .  10  00  47  50  90  00 

500  lots  l/2c  less;  1000  lots  le  less 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  (lo!oo 

Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  100. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise- 
ment.  or  write  for  free  circular 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51,  McAIi,terville,Pa. 

fU|f|fCpuRE  CASH  OR  C.  O.D. 

vlll  vlvj  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

FOB  MAY  100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  ...  $  9.00  $42.50  $  85 

Barge  English — S.C.  Wh.  Leg . . .  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Rocks— S.C . . . .  12.00  55.00  105 

100%  guar.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

RANK  LIN’S  CHICKS 

Bred  from  Proven  Profitable  High  Productive 
■f  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous 
profit  making  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength. 
Write  for  complete  information  and  new  low 
prices.  Franklin  Hatchery  Co.,  Berlin,  Maryland 

BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Prom  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8.00,  100;  S.C. 

Barred  Rocks,  $10.00,  100; 
White  Rocks  &  Reds.  $12.00.  100;  Mixed  $8.00,  100; 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND.  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WELL  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Barred  Rocks  <fc  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100,  12c  each 
in  lots  of  25  &  50  chicks.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  DEL. 


$9  per  100 


FAMOUS  TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Postage  paid.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write — 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAiistorvUJe,  Pa. 


Massachusetts  Juniors  Win 
Honors 

GEORGE  L.  Farley,  state  leader  of 
Junior  Extension  work  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  Miss 
Adeline  Fein,  4-H  club  girl  of  Chicopee, 
Hampden  County,  will  represent  Massa¬ 
chusetts  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  broadcast  Saturday,  May  3.  The 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  is  put 
on  each  Saturday  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  System  of  40  stations  from 
12:45  to  1:30  p.  m.  Eastern  standard  time. 
This  broadcast  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  month  being  a  4-H 
club  program. 

“4-H  Club  Work  and  the  Local  Leader” 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  Mr.  Farley’s  talk, 
and  Miss  Fein  is  to  give  her  ideas  on 
“The  Purpose  of  4-H  Club  Work.” 

Miss  Fein  is  a  well  known  club  member 
in  her  county,  having  been  county  dele¬ 
gate  to  Camp  Gilbert,  the  state  4-H  camp, 
having  been  chosen  as  “camp  spirit”  to 
return  the  next  year  to  the  state  camp, 
and  having  been  a  delegate  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  4-H  Training  School  held  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition. 

For  the  second  time  in  three  years  a 
Massachusetts  boy  has  been  awarded 
honors  in  a  national  4-H  poultry  scholar¬ 
ship  contest  sponsored  by  the  Foultry 
Tribune,  according  to  an  announcement 
just  given  out  by  Earl  H.  Nodine,  assis¬ 
tant  state  club  leader  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Elmer  R.  Berry  of  Stow,  Middlesex 
County,  due  to  his  work  in  the  4-H  poul¬ 
try  clubs  has  been  given  the  second  prize 
scholarship  of  $100.  Elmer,  who  has  been 
a  poultry  club  member  for  seven  years, 
is  19  years  old.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  last  June.  He  made  a  profit  of 
$16.96  from  five  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
during  the  first  year  that  he  was  in  club 
work.  Last  year  his  flock,  which  averaged 
76  birds,  returned  him  a  profit  of  $361.51. 

Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  won  450 
ribbons  and  prizes,  eight  silver  cups  and 
trophies,  seven  medals,  eight  certificates, 
and  $469.75  in  money  by  exhibiting  at 
state  and  county  fairs. 

Preserve  eggs  now  for  use  next  win¬ 
ter.  One  quart  water  glass  plus  nine 
quarts  boiled  water  plus  cheap  eggs 
equals  a  cheap  supply  for  home  use 
next  fall  and  winter  when  fresh  eggs 
will  be  higher  in  price. 


/■"■Chicks  C.O.D.«w 

Immediate  delivery.  Leghorns  $9.95 
per  hundred.  Hatched  from  healthy 
Mountain-Bred  5  lb.,  tested  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Order  quick,  pay 
post  man  and  have  your  own 
Heavyweight  pullets  laying  in  five 
months  time.  Our  customers  do  it. 

So  can  you.  $47.50  for  five  hundred. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  postal 
card  will  do. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 

V . . . 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  50  100  400 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Special  $7.50  $14.00  $54.00 

W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg  9.50  18.00  70.00 

Wyan-Rock  Cross  (Medium  Roaster) ....  7.00  13.00  50.00 

Bram-Rock  Cross  (Heavy  Roasters)  7.50  14.00  54.00 

R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  .  8.25  16.00  62.00 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  . — .  8.25  16.00  62.00 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Older 
Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  vineland.V  j. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  _ $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds . .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

White  Wyandottes  . 6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  _  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. . .  5.00  9.50  45.00  85 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 

MAY  PRICES 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg.  $10  $47.50  $  90 


Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg .  10  47.50  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leg — . ,.  10  47.50  90 

•Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds - -  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks _ 8  37.50  70 


)ur  breeders  are  selected  for  sire,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  land  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatcherv  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 


1 ash  or  C.O.D. 

/h.  Wyandottes  (Fishers)..-.., —  , -  ■  • 

1.  C.  Reds  3.50  6.50  12  5/.50 

larred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12  *>^.50 

/h.  Leghorns  (Tancred) .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

leavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50 

ight  Mixed  Breeds  2.50  4.50  0  ’ 7.50 

From  carelally  selected  free-range  docks.  1 00  /o 
rrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  week  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
loves  and  houses.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

HE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
"he  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


1 10 
110 
90 
90 
70 


uality  Chicks 

iks.  $10.00  per  100.  Heavy 
>  D  Pa.ta.locmr  Free.  I 


White  &  Barred  Bocks 
from  well  culled,  high 
production,  free  range 
mixed  $8.00  per  100. 

ion  11  rnuu  1  oilfl.Tfl  Tltpf  (I 


ROY 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100 

HGGS 

Write 

Catalog. 


delivered. 
$14-100. 
for  Pres 


PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

IO  North  Cherry  St*.  Poughkeepsie*  VL  L 


American  Agriculturist,  May  3,  1930 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State-tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000  chicks  are  raised 
to  maturity  annually  at  EKDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker 

Customers  report  raising  98% 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks  more 
profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early 
and  lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will  win  and  hold 
a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Tear  Book  full  of  valuable  information 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

BOX  A, 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


Redbird  Farm, 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $10.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain . .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . . . .  10. 00 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ _ _  g  qq 

less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAListerville,  Pa. 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  W.  s.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED 
LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

„  ,  „  .  ,  ,,  .  - -  $17.00  $20.00  $22.00 

May  5  Special  Matings  —  _ 20,00  23.00  25.00 

Week  of  Grade  A  . - . . .  $16.00  $18.00  $20  00  $23  00 

May  12  Special  Matings _  18.00  20.00  -• 


Week  of  Grade  A 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$25.00 

28.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c,  For  orders 


$20.00 

23.00 


26.00 


of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Very  WeU. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  645-5. 


chic  K  S 


■  8cto  17c 


SURPLUS 

CHICKS 


Prices  reduced -on  20c  and  25c  quality 
to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery.  Rare  opportunity.  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-312 
egg  stock.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyandottes 
Minorcas  and  Giants.  Better  chicks,  lower  cost. 
Send  for  catalog,  details. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO. 
NEWARK  ,  NEW  YORK* 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Tancred,  25  50  100 

Wycoff  &  Barron  strain . $2.75  $5.00  $  9 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen’s  strain 
BROILERS:  Heavy  Breed 
Light  Breeds 
Order  direct. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  2,  R.l,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


[TEEN’S 

kTATE 

’UPERVISED 


BUT 


and 

LEGHORNS 


LOOD-TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


s .  c .  w . 

FOR  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  eav 
selected  for  size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  .  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


•%  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  • 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels  l 
-  1  hompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  JL 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ”, 
:  and  up.  Postpaid  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -'A 
free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  * 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  " 


500  1000 

$42.50  $80 


i  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

...  2.75 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

80 

..  2.50 
Circular 

4.50 

free. 

8 

37.50 

70 

SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  April  and 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 

Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


S£ 


uu  CfxicKA 


C.  M.  L.  Chicks  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  the  big  Barron  Leghorns,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  Barron.  Special  May  reduced  prices.  Dill  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
prepaid.  25  50  100  500 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Barred  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Special  on  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  bred  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  on  free  range, 
are  large  and  hardy.  X  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers  will  tell  you  that  you  can¬ 
not  duplicate  these  hardy  chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  prices.  Order  from  this  ad 
or  write  for  FREE  Catalogue. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER, 


BOX  40, 


ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Keystone/ 

A  CLOCKS'/ 

1910 


COPVIWCHT 

\KEYSjSTCEHEl[yJ 

LRtCHHELO  -  Pa  * 


Day-Old  Chicks 

_ ALSO  __ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery, 

BOX  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


r  1  J  ’BUY  LIVE  became  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  chat  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Ancona,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  IOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid./ 
■Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  » 

SCHWtGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  ft  Y. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25 

. :...$3.50 

Wh.  Leghorns.  3.00 

• .  2.75 

. . - .  2.50 


CHIX 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Roth  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  >ears  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
ated.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Nur.da  Poultry  F 


Barred  Rox  . 

Tancred  Strain  S.C 

Heavy  Mix  . 

Light  Mix  . „ 

On  500  lots  14 e  less.  Guaranteed  full  count, 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS, 


50 

$6.50 

5.50 

5.00 

4.25 


100 

$12.00 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

These 

PA. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $10.00-100;  $90.00-1,000. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain;  None 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free  Or¬ 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  Del 

S.W.KLINE.Box  40,  Middlecreek.Pa 


some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type 
production.  100%  live  arrival  Postpaid.  PRICES 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  &  Brown,  Anconas _ _ 1 . . 

Rocks,  Barred,  Wh.  Buff,  Partridge  &  Bl.  Minorcas _ 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons;  S.L.  Wyan.  &  White  Wyan. 

Heavy  Mixed .  10c  Light  Mixed .  gc 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 


i.  Our 

chicks  are 

from  1 

type. 

color  and 

egg  ■ 
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$  90.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants 


16c 


HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  Sc  up. 
pped  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 
Wvs,tyDe’  Bls  Egg  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Rocks,  Reds 
Orpingtons.  Giants.  Catalog  Free. 

^^-.TON  FARMS  Washingrtonville,  Pa. 


Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


9c 


and  up  for  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS— 
We  breed  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
Husky  chicks— Large  hens.  Large  Eggs. 
Pullets  now  for  sale.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM, 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


For  May  Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500 

United  Strain  Leghorns _ $  8.00  $37.50 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leg.  .  9.00  42.50 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only . .  10. 00  47.50 

Barred  Rocks  10. 09  47.50 


1000 

$70.00 

80.00 

90.00 

90.00 


KERR 

CHICKS 


Chicks  from  heavy 
laying  strains 

Judge  them  by  the  records 
of  the  Kerr  pens  in  the  public 
contests : 

At  Hunterdon  County  the 
average  of  all  pens  to  April 
7th  was  962  eggs.  The  Kerr 
R.  I.  Red  pen  laid  1219  eggs. 

At  Storr’s,  up  to  April  12th, 
average  of  all  pens,  1054  eggs. 
Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  pen 
produced  1205  eggs,  and  the 
Kerr  Barred  Rock  pen  laid 
1097  eggs. 

This  heavy  laying  character, 
firmly  fixed  in  Kerr  Strains,  is 
a  feature  of  Kerr’s  1930 
chicks. 


Write  for 
Kerr  Chick 
Book  and 
prices. 


KERR  C  RICKERIES,  In  ft* 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N*  J* 

Paterson,  N.  J,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y« 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Man. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns -  $3.50  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks . .  3.75  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds  .  3.75 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25 

White  Rockp  .  4.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.50 

Light  Mixed  . . .  2.50  _ 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa- 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$15  per  100;  $8.00  per  50; 
$4.00  per  25 

•/2e  less  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  lor  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

100,000  BIG,  STRONG,  VIGOROUS 
CHICKS.  Hatched  by  men  with  20 
years’  experience. 

Tancred,  Barron,  S.C.  Wh.  Leg .  9c  each 

Everlay  S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9c  each 

Thompson  Barred  Rocks .  lie  each 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds - - 13c  each 

b.C.  Black  Minorcas _ _  |3e  each 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . .  9c  each 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . . .  8c  each 

$70.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  Pure  Bred  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOR 
Large  Type  White  Leghorn 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.... 

Blk. Minorcas, S.C.  &  R.C.  R 

Wh.Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons. 3.00 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan 3.25 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex.. . 

Assorted,  9c.  Assorted  Heavy,  10c, 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  TIFFIN,  O. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$11 

$52.50 

.  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

i  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

.  3.00 

6.00 

12 

57.50 

3.25 

6.50 

13 

62.50 

3.50 

7.00 

14 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA 


BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  '  (CO  500  1000 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns  $  9.00  $42.00  $  84.00 

S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  Rocks  - 11.00  53.00  100.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 9.00  42.50  84.00 

Light  Mixed  . 7.50  37.50  75.00 

ltm%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller.  Prop.,  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 


FERRIS  AND  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$10  per  100,  $47.50 — 500,  $90 — 1000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm  pi!eKS!di 
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"IT  PROFITS  A  FARMER 


to  take  such  a 
Vacation  Trip!” 


Go  on  a  real  tour — at  low  cost — this  fall! 


IT’S  natural  for  folks  to  long  for 
a  real  change  from  everyday 
affairs.  Why  don’t  you  plan  to  take 
one  of  the  special  trips  for  farmers 
now  being  arranged? 

You  can  thrill  to  the  yVest— see  the 
range  country — visit  N ational  P arks 
—see  the  East,  the  land  of  your 
forefathers,  with  its  many  points  of 
beauty  and  historic  interest.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  farm  publications, 
railroads  have  made  possible  for 
you  a  big  vacation  trip  at  the  saving 
of  a  great  deal  of  money. 

A.t  really  small  expense,  you  get  a 


priceless  return  in  enjoyment  and 
pleasure— not  to  speak  of  educa¬ 
tional  benefit.  You  have  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  a  congenial  group  of 
people.  You  learn  something  about 
the  agriculture  of  other  states  .... 
You  come  back  home  happy  and 
refreshed. 

Farmers  who  have  taken  these 
trips  are  very  enthusiastic.  A  flat 
sum  usually  covers  all  expense  — 
with  everything  of  the  best.  Plan 
this  year  to  take  that  needed 
vacation  and  rest. 


©“aia 
V^fliD  i 


WOlCIMl  % 


■Sntnplr  r ref. 


IG&a 

i  \  Fragrant.  Antiseptic 
'  Cleansing andBeautifyin6 

■rr.  “Culi run,"  l»«pc.  r,  Uald.n.  n«ss. 


HADES  Save  Z57o 

Order  direct  from  factory. 
We  pay  all  delivery  charges. 
Write  for  free  -catalog  and  samples. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 
426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dan druff-StopsHairFalling 

Imparts  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 

BARGAIN  OFFER— 5  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  FOR  $1.00 

MRS.  I.  DE  VER  WARNER,  orchid;  BONNIE  BRAE, 
peach;  DAKOTA,  flame;  MRS.  C.  SALBACH,  pink; 
PURITY,  white. 

30  GLADIOLUS,  mixed  colors,  larfce  bulbs — $1.09 
C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  DAHLIA  SPECIALIST. 
251  A  Court  Street,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


r\_Ui;- .  10  Marvelous  Varieties  Labeled  $1.00. 

uanuas  Bolt’s  Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney  Depot,  Cprp. 


Borders  Act  As  Frame 

Consider  Height  and  Color  of  Flowers 


THE  border  of  shrubs  and  flowers 
gets  most  satisfactory  results  for 
several  reasons.  A  wide  stretch  of  lawn, 
unbroken  by  flower-beds,  gives  the 
most  attractive  approach  to  the  house, 
while  the  border  of  green  shrubs  set 
off  by  bright  patches  of  color  afforded 
by  perennials  and  annuals  acts  as  a 
sort  of  frame  for  the  picture  having 
the  house  as  the  central  feature. 

In  planting  such  a  border  it  is  easy 
to  wax  over-enthusiastic  and  spoil  the 
effect  by  mixing  varieties  too  much. 
Clumps  of  blossoms  giving  a  sort  of 
mass  effect  are  more  pleasing  than  a 
hodge-podge  mixture  of  colors  and 
shapes.  In  selecting  these  clumps  the 
season  of  bloom  is  as  important  as 
color;  otherwise,  there  may  be  hope¬ 
less  clashing  of  color  or  a  long  period 
when  a  portion  of  the  border  is  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  any  color  at  all.  The 
flower  alone  is  not  enough  to  consider, 
as  the  foliage  varies  so  with  different 
plants.  Dahlias  and  peonies,  for  in¬ 


inches,  violas;  3  to  5  inches,  violets. 
Suggested  biennials,  Canterbury  bell, 
foxglove,  sweet  William. 

Since  many  flowers  are  obtainable  in 
varying  colors,  the  color  scheme  can 
be  worked  out  after  height  is  consider¬ 
ed. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central  — Big  Four  — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Picture  B3393 — 
Size  6x8  inches. 
Quaint  design 
stamped  o  n  fine 
quality  oyster  lin¬ 
en  for  simple  cross 
stitch  embroidery. 
Frame  with  glass 
and  colored,  mat, 
floss  and  instruc¬ 
tion  chart  includ¬ 
ed,.  Price  85c.  Or¬ 
der  from  Embroid¬ 
ery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


stance,  have  masses  of  foliage,  while 
poppies  or  delphiniums  have  compara¬ 
tively  little.  This  is  a  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  many  plants  can  go  into 
a  given  space.  Some  spread  out  and  are 
bunchy  while  others  grow  up  slender 
and  tall.  The  background  enters  intp 
the  picture  too.  Hollyhocks,  for  in¬ 
stance,  look  best  with  a  wall  or  a  fence 
or  a  little  lattice  behind  them. 

For  a  border  which  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  shrubs,  it  is  best  to  plant 
the  tall-growing  flowers  in  the  back  and 
shade  down  to  the  lowest  growing  in 
front.  At  intervals  a  clump  of  high- 
growing  plants  may  he  set  to  act  as 
sort  of  punctuation  marks  to  add  in¬ 
terest  or  to  separate  groups  which 
might  clash.  If  the  border  is  veiwed 
from  all  sides  the  higher  growing- 
plants  belong  in  the  middle.  If  the 
lawn  is  small  and  there  are  no  shrubs, 
then  a  border  of  perennials  or  annuals 
(or  these  mixed)  can  be  used  with 
charming  effect.  Often  times  the  an¬ 
nuals  fill  in  the  season  just  when  the 
perennials  would  be  out  of  bloom. 

The  following  list  of  annuals  gives 
an  idea  of  their  approximate  heights 
when  grown.  These  are  of  easiest  cul¬ 
ture  under  ordinary  garden  conditions: 
Over  4  feet,  sunflower;  about  3  feet, 
Joseph’s-coat,  love-lies-bleeding,  hel- 
iopsis,  and  prince’sfeather ;  about  30 
inches,  cornflower,  strawflower  and 
zinnia;  about  24  inches,  calliopsis,  sum¬ 
mer  chrysanthemum,  gaillardia,  mari¬ 
gold,  poppy  and  snow-on-the-mountain; 
about  18  inches,  mignonette;  about  12 
inches,  Cape-marigold,  calendula,  Cali¬ 
fornia-poppy,  balsam,  candytuft,  petun¬ 
ia,  Drummond  pholx,  pink,  dwarf  nas¬ 
turtium,  portulaca,  and  sweet  alyssum. 

Perennials  with  their  respective 
heights  are  as  follows:  12  inches,  mil¬ 
foil,  golden  marguerite,  columbine;  4 
inches.  English  daisy,  false  chamomile, 
butterfly  bush;  6  to  9  inches,  harebell, 
cornflowers;  6  to  8  inches,  snow  in 
summer,  shasta  daisy,  giant  daisy, 
tickseed,  larkspur;  6  to  9  inches,  clover 
pink,  bleeding  heart,  purple  coneflow- 
ers,  plantain  lily,  blanket  flower,  baby’s 
breath,  sneezeweed,  day  lilies,  mallow, 
candytuft,  bearded  iris;  9  inches, 
dwarf  iris,  blazing  stars,  perennial 
flax,  evening  primrose;  8  to  12  inches, 
Iceland  poppy,  perennial  phlox;  4  to  6 
inches,  moss  pink,  false  dragon  head, 
balloon  flower,  Jacob’s  ladder;  6  to  10 
inches,  coneflower,  stone  crop;  4  to  8 


Tested  Recipes 
Sweet  Sour  Beans 

I  ean  beans  (siring  beans)  Vi  teaspoon  salt 
I  tablespoon  butter  I  Vi  teaspoons  flow 

I  tablespoon  sugar  2  whole  cloves 

%  cup  water  I  bayleaf 

V4  cup  vinegar  Pinch  pepper 

I  small  onion 

Remove  beans  from  can,  heat 
thoroughly.  Melt  butter,  add  onion, 
brown  slightly,  add  flour,  stir  till  gold¬ 
en  brown.  Mix  vinegar  and  water  to¬ 
gether  adding  sugar,  salt,  pepper, 
cloves  and  bayleaf.  Stir  liquid  gradual¬ 
ly  into  browned  butter  and  flour  until 
smooth.  Drain  beans,  add  to  sauce  and 
simmer  very  slowly  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes. — R.  S. 

Glorified  Carrots 

Use  fresh  young  carrots.  Soak  in 
cold  water  1  hour,  scrape,  and  cut  into 
strips  not  too  thin,  about  as  long  as 
the  finger.  Cover  with  enough  boiling 
water  to  cook  tenderly.  To  2  cups  of 
carrots,  allow  %  cup  seedless  raising 
washed  and  previously  soaked  in  y2 
cup  of  boiling  water  for  20  minutes. 
Drain  and  put  water  aside.  Now  alter¬ 
nate  2  layers  each  of  carrots  and  rais¬ 
ins  in  a  baking  dish  or  ovenglass  plate. 
Sprinkle  1  tablespoon  sugar  over,  drop 
bits  of  butter  on  top.  Pour  over  *4  cup 
of  the  water  in  which  the  raisins  were 
cboked.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  20 
minutes.  This  is  a  delightful  -  way  to 
vary  the  rather  monotonous  carrot.— 
R.  S. 

The  sweetness  of  the  raisin  makes 
this  a  rather  sweetish  vegetable  dish. 


Cabbage  Pudding 

1  medium  sized  cabbage  !4  teaspoon  soda 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter  2  eggs 

I  cup  soaked  bread  salt,  pepper 

Cut  cabbage  in  quarters,  soak  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour.  Drain,  cover  with 
cold  water,  add  soda.,  boil  15  minutes. 
Drain  from  soda  water,  boil  20  minutes 
in  clear  water.  Drain  and  chop  cabbage 
not  too  fine.  Have  the  bread  ready, 
which  has  been  previously  soaked  in 
cold  water,  drained  and  squeezed  dry. 
Add  to  the  cabbage,  beat  in  eggs,  add 
butter,  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  in  baking  dish  or  casserole,  bake 
in  moderate  oven  about  20  minutes 
and  until  it  is  prettily  browned  on  top. 
— D.  S. 

A  large  head  of  cabbage  will  require 
more  butter  than  the  amount  called  for 
here. 

Place  the  refrigerator  near  the  en¬ 
try  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  ice. 


Peacock  Silhouette  Pillow  No.  C3367 
gives  the  best  possible  artistic  effect  wi  i 
very  little  labor.  The  design  is  stamped 
on  black  all-wool  felt  for  cutting  out  wit n 
scissors  or  safety  razor  blade.  Green 
rayon  is  furnished  for  the  back  of  ' 
pillow  and  backing  up  the  cut  out  wlucn 
throws  into  relief  this  elegant  bird  am 
the  flowers.  The  silhouette  idea  is  very 
popular  just  now  and  we  predict  that  ts 
pillow  will  be  much  in  demand  at  tne 
price  of  $1.00.  Order  from  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist ,  «>i 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

A  Good  Head  Is  the  Best  Help  of  All 


A  VETERAN  housekeeper  and 
mother  remarked  the  other  day, 
‘Tve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
good  head  makes  a  whole  lot  of  dif¬ 
ference  when  it  comes  to  housekeeping'.” 
This  was  by  way  of  being  a  tribute 
to  her  son’s  wife  to  whom  a  third 
child  had  been  born  within  three  and 
a  half  years.  In  many  homes  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  third  infant  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  untold  confusion,  much 
self-pity,  tom  nerves  and  a  generally 
upset  condition. 

But  not  so  in  this  case.  Those  who 
expected  the  whole  regime  to  be  up¬ 
set  were  pleasantly  disappointed.  The 
same  careful  training  in  regular  habits 
was  started  at  once  with  the  third  baby 
as  the  other  two  had  received.  The 
mother’s  day  has  to  be  more  carefully 
planned  to  allow  for  varying  diets, 
naptimes  and  so  on.  The  children  are 
perfectly  healthy  so  far  and  everything 
moves  on  an  even  keel. 

This  young  mother,  I  know  for  a 
fact,  studies  with  all  her  might  all  her 
home  problems.  She  takes  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  training  her  children  and  making 
them  as  nearly  perfect  as  she  can, 
physically,  mentally  and  spiritually. 
She  is  devoting  herself  to  the  business 
of  the  home  in  the  same  clear-minded 
way  in  which,  before  she  married,  she 
tackled  and  succeeded  at  the  business 
of  running  a  huge  lunchroom  which 
fed  hundreds  of  people  every  day. 
Some  of  her  success  may  be  luck,  but 
I  rather  believe  that  the  mother-in-law 
was  right  when  she  said  that  the  good 
head  makes  the  difference. 

— Aunt  Janet. 


To  Keep  Food 

THE  refrigerator,  whether  ice  or  re¬ 
frigerating  unit  in  type,  requires 
certain  arrangement  of  foods  if  best 
results  are  to  be  expected.  A  circula¬ 


tion  of  air  from  the  cold  box,  wherever 
it  is  located,  goes  on,  so  there  is  a  cold 
section  and  section  less  cold  in  the 
food  compartment. 

In  the  side-icer,  the  coldest  spot  is 
directly  underneath  the  ice-chamber  or 
cooling  unit:  this  should  be  kept  for 
meats,  milk,  butter,  soup- stock  and 
such  types  of  food,  all  closely  covered. 
The  lowest  shelf  of  the  other  side  of 
the  refrigerator  may  also  be  used  for 
foods  requiring  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture.  Foods  having  decided  odors,  such 
as  cabbage,  apples,  oranges,  etc.,  should 
go  on  the  top  shelf,  since  the  odors  are 
carried  over  into  the  ice  chamber  and 
down  the  drain  with  the  melting  ice. 
Practically  all  foods  should  be  covered 
except  berries  which  do  better  spread 
out  on  shallow  dishes.  Greens  such  as 
lettuce  can  be  washed  and  kept  in 
tightly  covered  dishes  or  in  a  damp 
cloth.  In  the  top-icer  the  coldest  sec¬ 
tion  is  directly  under  the  ice  compart¬ 
ment. 

The  ice  chamber  is  not  desirable  for 
storing  foods  because  of  its  dampness 
and  because  the  top  part  of  it  is  the 
warmest  part  in  the  refrigerator. 

To  keep  the  refrigerator  clean,  wipe 
up  when  anything  is  spilled  and  give 
a  thorough  washing  once  a  week. 


Initials  for  Sweaters 

THE  children  are  delighted  to  have 
initials  on  their  sweaters,  as  it 
seems  “high-school”  to  them.  But  with 
three  small  folks,  of  course  sweaters 
are  outgrown  and  passed  down  the  line ! 
So  I  cut  initials  from  felt,  usually 
white,  (an  old  hat  serves  the  purpose 
nicely)  and  sewed  them  on.  Then,  when 
the  sweater  is  handed  on,  the  initials 
are  ripped  off,  and  a  set  for  the  next 
possessor  appliqued  on.— A.B.S. 


Scissors  are  useful  to  cut  bacon  into 
bits. 


Frock  Patterns  for  Play  or  for  Business 


Capelet  Frock  Pattern  No. 
3477  is  delightful  for  informal 
occasions ,  with  its  becoming 
neckline,  horizontal  tucks  at 
the  natural  waistline  and 
pointed  treatment  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  skirt.  Crepe  silk,  cotton 
net  or  printed  dimity  would 
be  charming  in  this  pattern 
which  cuts  in  sizes  12,  14,  16, 
18  and  20  years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  yards  of  35-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  32-inch 
contrasting  and  2 %  yards  of 
binding.  Price  13c. 


Child’s  Dress  Pattern  No. 
3451  is  dainty  and  sweet  with 
its  tiny  shoulder  yokes  ef¬ 
fected  through  shirring.  It 
buttons  at  either  shoulder,  is 
sleeveless  and  collarless.  Ba¬ 
tiste,  swiss, » organdie,  voile, 
gingham,  or  cotton  broad¬ 
cloth  in  the  pretty,  pale  col¬ 
ors  or  in  prints  would  be 
both  charming  and  useful. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  1, 
2,  4,  and  6  years.  For  the  4 
year  size,  1%  yards  of  42- 
inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  35-inch  contrasting  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  Price  13c. 


3494 


3451 


.Dress  Pattern  No.  3494  of¬ 
fers  an  excellent  tailored  type 
of  frock  which  is  best  when 
made  of  cravat  silk,  silk 
crepe,  jersey,  shantung  or 
other  material  of  some 
weight.  The  lines  are  decid¬ 
edly  slimming ,  with  the  back 
of  the  skirt  in  a  panel  effect 
which  merges  into  a  hip  yoke 
with  tab  effects  extending  on 
to  the  front  bodice  giving  a 
tailored  aspect  and  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  breadth.  Pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  35-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


Life  is  just  one  baking 
triumph  after  another 


...when  youVe  discovered! 
Calumets  Double-Action 


What  a  joy  to  pull  out  of  the  oven  those  deli¬ 
cious-looking  muffins — those  light,  perfect 
biscuits!  Calumet’s  Double-Action  brings  you 
sure  success  in  all  your  baking! 

Calumet’s  first  action  takes  place  in  the 
mixing  bowl.  This  starts  the  leavening  prop¬ 
erly.  Then,  when  you  put  your  cake  or  muffins 
into  the  oven,  the  second  action  begins.  A  full, 
steady  rising  lifts  your  batter  up  and  holds  it, 
high  and  light — even  though  you  may  not  be 
able  to  regulate  your  oven  temperature  with 
absolute  accuracy. 

All  baking  powders  are  required  by  law  to 
be  made  of  pure,  wholesome  ingredients.  But 
not  all  are  alike  in  their  action.  Not  all  will 
give  you  equally  fine  results  in  your  baking. 
Calumet  is  scientifically  made  of  exactly  the 
right  ingredients,  in  exactly  the  right  propor¬ 
tions  to  produce  perfect  leavening  action — 
Double-Action.  Because  of  this,  it  is  the  most 
popular  baking  powder  in  the  world  today. 

Make  a  Calumet  cake,  or  some  biscuits.  See 
for  yourself  what  perfect  results  Calumet’s 
Double- Action  brings.  Use  only  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  Calumet  to  a  cup  of  sifted  flour.  This 
is  the  usual  Calumet  proportion  and  should  be 
followed  for  best  results.  A  real  economy,  too. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  new  free  Calumet 
Baking  Book — full  of  wonderful  recipes! 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

Naturally,  when  baking, you  can't 
see  how  Calumet's  Double-Action 
works  inside  the  dough  or  batter  to 
make  it  rise.  But,  by  making  this 
simple  demonstration  with  only 
baking  powder  and  water  in  a 
glass,  you  can  see  clearly  how  bak¬ 
ing  powder  acts — and  how  Calu¬ 
met  acts  twice  to  make  your  baking 
better.  Put  two  level  teaspoons  of 
Calumet  into  a  glass,  add  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  water,  stir  rapidly  five 
times  and  remove  the  spoon.  The 
tiny,  fine  bMles  will  rise  slowly, 
half  filling  the  glass.  This  is  Calu¬ 
met'  s  first  action — the  action  that 
takes  place  in  the  mixing  bowl  when 
you  add  liquid  to  your  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents.  After  the  mixture  has  entirely 
stopped  rising,  stand  the  glass  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  on  the  stove.  In  a 
moment  a  second  rising  will  start 
and  continue  until  the  mixture 
reaches  the  top  of  the  glass.  This  is 
Calumet' s  second  action — the  ac¬ 
tion  that  takes  place  in  the  heat  of 
your  oven. 

Make  this  test.  See  Calumet's 
Double-Action  which  protects 
your  baking  from  failure. 


f  A  I  II  ii  CT  Tbe  Double-Acting 

I  Baking  Powder..** 

A  Product  of  General  Foods  Corporation 

C— A.A.5-30^*~£^sS>/  ©  1930,  G.  F.  Corp. 

Marion  Jane  Parker 
c/o  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company 

4100  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  FREE 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  the  Calumet  Baking  Book. 

Name . 

Street . 

City . State . . 

Fill  in  completely — print  name  and  address. 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


It  brought  him,  with  marvelous  vivid¬ 
ness,  back  to  Constance  Sherrill. 
Events  since  he  had  talked  with  her 
that  morning  had  put  them  far  apart 
once  more;  but,  in  another  way,  they 
were  being  drawn  closer  together.  For 
he  knew  now  that  she  was  caught  as 
well  as  he  in  the  mesh  of  consequences 
of  acts  not  their  own.  Benjamin  Cor- 
vet,  in  the  anguish  of  the  last  hours 
before  fear  of  those  consequences  had 
driven  him  away,  had  given  her  a 
warning  against  Spearman  so  wild 
that  it  defeated  itself;  for  Alan  merely 
to  repeat  that  warning,  with  no  more 
than  he  yet  knew,  would  be  equally 
futile.  But  into  the  contest  between 
Spearman  and  himself — that  contest, 
he  was  beginning  to  feel,  which  must 
threaten  destruction  either  to  Spear¬ 
man  or  to  him — she  had  entered.  Her 
happiness,  her  future,  were  at  stake; 
her  fate,  he  was  certain  now,  depended 
upon  discovery  of  those  events  tied 
tight  in  the  mystery  of  Alan’s  own 
identity  which  Spearman  knew,  and 
the  threat  of  which  at  moments  ap¬ 
palled  him.  Alan  winced  as  there  came 
before  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  street 
the  vision  of  Constance  in  Spearman’s 
arms  and  of  the  kiss  that  he  had  seen 
that  afternoon. 

He  staggered,  slipped,  fell  suddenly 
forward  upon  his  knees  under  a  stun¬ 
ning,  crushing  blow  upon  his  head  from 
behind.  Thought,  consciousness  almost 
lost,  he  struggled,  twisting  himself 
about  to  grasp  at  his  assailant.  He 
caught  the  man’s  clothing,  trying  to 
drag  himself  up;  fighting  blindly, 
dazedly,  unable  to  see  or  think,  he 
shouted  aloud  and  then  again,  aloud. 
He  seemed  in  the  distance  to  hear  an¬ 
swering  cries;  but  the  weight  and 
Strength  of  the  other  was  bearing  him 
down  again  to  his  knees;  he  tried  to 
slip  aside  from  it,  to  rise.  Then  an¬ 
other  blow,  crushing  and  sickening, 
descended  on  his  head;  even  hearing 
left  him  and,  unconscious,  he  fell  for¬ 
ward  on  to  the  snow  and  lay  still. 

CHAPTER  X 

A  Walk  Beside  The  Lake 
HE  name  seems  like  Sherrill,”  the 
interne  agreed.  “He  said  it  before 
when  we  had  him  on  the  table  up¬ 
stairs;  and  he  has  said  it  now  twice 
distinctly — Sherrill.” 

“His  name,  do  you  think?” 

“I  shouldn’t  say  so;  he  seems  trying 
to  speak  to  some  one  named  Sherrill.” 

The  nurse  waited  a  few  minutes. 
“Yes;  that’s  how  it  seems  to  me,  sir. 
He  said  something  that  sounded  like 
‘Connie’  a  while  ago,  and  once  he  said 
‘Jim.’  There  are  only  four  Sherrills  in 
the  telephone  book,  two  of  them  in 
Evanston  and  one  way  out  in  Minoota.” 

“The  other?” 

“They’re  only  about  six  blocks  from 
where  he  was  picked  up;  but  they’re 
on  the  Drive — the  Lawrence  Sherrills.” 

The  interne  whistled  softly  and  look¬ 
ed  more  interestedly  at  his  patient’s 
features.  He  glanced  at  his  watch, 
which  showed  the  hour  of  the  morning 
to  be  half-past  four.  “You’d  better 
make  a  note  of  it,”  he  said.  “He’s  not 
a  Chicagoan;  his  clothes  were  made 
somewhere  in  Kansas.  He’ll  be  con¬ 
scious  some  time  during  the  day; 
there’s  only  a  slight  fracture,  and — 
Perhaps  you’d  better  call  the  Sherrill 
house,  anyway.  If  he’s  not  known  there, 
no  harm  done;  and  if  he’s  one  of  their 
friends  and  he  should  .  .  .” 

The  nurse  nodded  and  moved  off. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  a  quarter  to  five 
Constance  Sherrill  was  awakened  by 
the  knocking  of  one  of  the  servants 
at  her  father’s  door.  Her  father  went 
down-stairs  to  the  telephone  instru¬ 
ment  where  he  might  reply  without 
disturbing  Mrs.  Sherrill.  Constance, 
kimona  over  her  shoulders,  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  and  waited.  It  be¬ 


came  plain  to  her  at  once  that  what¬ 
ever  had  happened  had  been  to  Alan 
Conrad. 

“Yes.  .  .  .Yes.  .  .  .You  are  giving 
him  every  possible  care?  ...  At  once.” 

She  ran  part  way  down  the  stairs 
and  met  her  father  as  he  came  up.  He 
told  her  of  the  situation  briefly. 

“He  was  attacked  on  the  street  late 
last  night;  he  was  unconscious  when 
they  found  him  and  took  him  to  the 
hospital,  and  has  been  unconscious  ever 
since.  They  say  it  was  an  ordinary 
street  attack  for  robbery.  I  shall  go 
at  once,  of  course;  but  you  can  do 
nothing.  He  would  not  know  you  if  you 
came;  and  of  course  he  is  in  competent 
hands.  No;  no  one  can  say  yet  how 
seriously  he  is  injured.” 

She  waited  in  the  hall  while  her 
father  dressed,  after  calling  the  garage 


on  the  house  telephone  for  him  and 
ordering  the  motor.  When  he  had  gone, 
she  returned  anxiously  to  her  own 
rooms;  he  had  promised  to  call  her 
after  reaching  the  hospital  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  learned  the  particulars  of 
Alan’s  condition.  It  was  ridiculous,  of 
course,  to  attach  any  responsibility  to 
her  father  or  herself  for  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Alan- — a  street  attack  such  as 
might  have  happened  to  any  one — yet 
she  felt  that  they  were  in  part  respon¬ 
sible.  Alan  Conrad  had  come  to  Chica¬ 
go,  not  by  their  direction,  but  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet’s;  but  Uncle  Benny  being 
gone,  they  had  been  the  ones  who  met 
him,  they  had  received  him  into  their 
own  house;  but  they  had  not  thought 
to  warn  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  city 
and,  afterward,  they  had  let  him  go  to 
live  alone  in  the  house  in  Astor  Street 
with  no  better  adviser  than  Wassa- 
quam.  Now,  and  perhaps  because  they 
had  not  warned  him,  he  had  met  in¬ 
jury;  he  might  be  dying. 

She  walked  anxiously  up  and  down 
her  room,  clutching  her  kimona  about 
her;  it  would  be  some  time  yet  before 
she  could  hear  from  her  father.  She 
went  to  the  telephone  on  the  stand  be¬ 
side  her  bed  and  called  Henry  Spear¬ 
men  at  his  apartments.  His  servant 
answered;  and,  after  an  interval, 
Henry’s  voice  came  to  her.  She  told 
him  all  that  she  knew  of  what  had  oc¬ 
curred. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  go  over  to  the 
hospital?”  he  asked  at  once. 

“No;  father  has  gone.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  any  one  can  do.  I’ll  call  you  again 
as  soon  as  I  hear  from  father.” 

He  seemed  to  appreciate  from  her 
tone  the  anxiety  she  felt;  for  he  set 
himself  to  soothe  and  encourage  her. 
She  listened,  answered,  and  then  hung 
up  the  receiver,  anxious  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  expected  call  from  her 
father.  She  moved  about  the  room 
again,  oppressed  by  the  long  wait,  until 
the  ’phone  rang,  and  she  sprang  to  it; 
it  was  her  father  calling  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Alan  had  had  a  few  moments 


consciousness,  but  Sherrill  had  not 
been  allowed  to  see  him;  now,  by  the 
report  of  the  nurse,  Alan  was  sleeping, 
and  both  nurse  and  internes  assured 
Sherrill  that,  this  being  the  case,  there 
was  no  reason  for  anxiety  concerning 
him;  but  Sherrill  would  wait  at  the 
hospital  a  little  longer  to  make  sure. 
Constance’s  breath  caught  as  she  an¬ 
swered  him,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  relief.  She  called  Henry  again, 
and  he  evidently  had  been  waiting,  for 
he  answered  at  once;  he  listened  with¬ 
out  comment  to  her  repetition  of  her 
father’s  report. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  when  she  had 
finished.  “I’m  coming  over,  Connie.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes;  right  away.” 

“You  must  give  me  time  to  dress!” 
His  assumption  of  right  to  come  to  her 


at  this  early  hour  recalled  to  her  for¬ 
cibly  the  closer  relation  which  Henry, 
now  assumed  as  existing  between 
them;  indeed,  as  more  than  existing, 
as  progressing.  And  had  not  she  ad¬ 
mitted  that  relation  by  telephoning  to 
him  during  her  anxiety?  She  had  not 
thought  how  that  must  appear  to  him; 
she  had  not  thought  about  it  at  all;  she 
had  just  done  it. 

She  had  been  one  of  those  who  think 
of  betrothal  in  terms  of  question  and 
answer,  of  a  moment  when  decision  is 
formulated  and  spoken;  she  had  sup¬ 
posed  that,  by  withholding  reply  to 
Henry’s  question  put  even  before  Uncle 
Benny  went  away,  she  was  thereby 
maintaining  the  same  relation  between 
Henry  and  herself.  But  now  she  was 
discovering  that  this  was  not  so;  she 
was  realizing  that  Henry  had  not  re¬ 
quired  formal  answer  to  him  because 
he  considered  that  such  answer  had 
become  superfluous;  her  yes,  if  she  ac¬ 
cepted  him  now,  would  not  establish 
a  new  bond,  it  would  merely  acknow¬ 
ledge  what  was  already  understood. 
She  had  accepted  that — had  she  not — 
when,  in  the  rush  of  her  feeling,  she 
had  thrust  her  hand  into  his  the  day  be¬ 
fore;  she  had  accepted  it,  even  more 
undeniably,  when  he  had  seized  her  and 
kissed  her. 

Not  that  she  had  sought  or  even 
consciously  permitted  that;  it  had,  in¬ 
deed,  surprised  her.  While  they  were 
alone  together,  and  he  was  telling  her 
things  about  himself,  somewhat  as  he 
had  at  the  table  at  Field’s,  Alan  Con¬ 
rad  was  announced,  and  she  had  risen 
to  go.  Henry  had  tried  to  detain  her; 
then,  as  he  looked  down  at  her,  hot 
impulse  had  seemed  to  conquer  him;  he 
caught  her,  irresistibly;  amazed,  be¬ 
wildered,  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  he 
bent  and  kissed  her.  The  power  of  his 
arms  about  her — she  could  feel  them 
yet,  sometimes — half  frightened,  half 
enthralled  her.  But  his  lips  against  her 
cheek — she  had  turned  her  lips  away 
so  that  his  pressed  her  cheek!  She  had 
been  quite  unable  to  know  how  she  had 


felt  then,  because  at  that  instant  she 
had  realized  that  she  was  seen.  So  she 
had  disengaged  herself  as  quickly  as 
possible  and,  after  Alan  was  gone,  she 
had  fled  to  her  room  without  going 
back  to  Henry  at  all. 

How  could  she  have  expected  Henry 
to  have  interpreted  that  flight  from 
him  as  disapproval  when  she  had  not 
meant  it  as  that;  when,  indeed,  she  did 
not  know  herself  what  was  stirring  in 
her  that  instant  to  go  away  alone? 
She  had  not  by  that  disowned  the  new 
relation  which  he  had  accepted  as  es¬ 
tablished  between  them.  And  did  she 
wish  to  disown  it  now?  What  had  hap¬ 
pened  had  come  sooner  and  with  less 
of  her  will  active  in  it  than  she  had 
expected;  but  she  knew  it  was  only 
what  she  had  expected  to  come.  The 
pride  she  had  felt  in  being  with  him 
was,  she  realized,  only  anticipatory  of 
the  pride  she  would  experience  as  his 
wife.  When  she  considered  the  feeling 
of  her  family  and  her  friends,  she  knew 
that,  though  some  would  go  through 
the  formal  deploring  that  Henry  had 
not  better  birth,  all  would  be  satisfied 
and  more  than  satisfied;  they  would 
even  boast  amout  Henry  a  little,  and 
entertain  him.  in  her  honor,  and  show 
him  off.  There  was  no  one — now  that 
poor  Uncle  Benny  was  gone — who 
would  seriously  deplore  it  at  all. 

Constance  had  recognized  no  relic  of 
uneasiness  from  Uncle  Benny’s  last  ap¬ 
peal  to  her;  she  understood  that 
thoroughly.  Or,  at  least,  she  had  un¬ 
derstood  that;  now  was  there  a  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  under¬ 
standing,  because  of  what  had  happen¬ 
ed  to  Alan,  that  she  found  herself  re¬ 
defining  to  herself  her  relation  with 
Henry?  No;  -it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Henry,  of  course;  it  referred  only  to 
Benjamin  Corvet.  Uncle  Benny  had 
“gone  away”  from  his  house  on  Astor 
Street,  leaving  his  place  there  to  his 
son,  Alan  Conrad.  Something  which 
had  disturbed  and  excited  Alan  had 
happened  to  him  on  the  first  night  he 
had  passed  in  that  house;  and  now,  it 
appeared,  he  had  been  prevented  from 
passing  a  second  night  there.  What 
had  prevented  him  had  been  an  at- 
temped  robbery  upon  the  street,  her 
father  had  said.  But  suppose  it  had 
been  something  else  than  robbery. 

She  could  not  formulate  more  defi¬ 
nitely  this  thought,  but  it  persisted; 
she  could  not  deny  it  entirely  and  shake 
it  off. 

To  Alan  Conrad,  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  of  that  day,  this  same  thought 
was  coming  far  more  definitely  and 
far  more  persistently.  He  had  been 
awake  and  sane  since  shortly  after 
noonday.  The  pain  of  a  head  which 
ached  throbbingly  and  of  a  body  bruised 
and  sore  was  beginning  to  give  place 
to  a  feeling  merely  of  lassitude — a 
langruor  which  revisited  incoherence 
upon  him  when  he  tried  to  think.  He 
shifted  himself  upon  his  bed  and  cal¬ 
led  the  nurse. 

“How  long  am  I  likely  to  have  to  stay 
here?”  he  asked  her. 

“The  doctors  think  not  less  than  two 
weeks,  Mr.  Conrad.” 

He  realized,  as  he  again  lay  silent, 
that  he  must  put  out  of  his  head  now 
all  expectation  of  ever  finding  in  Cor¬ 
vet’s  house  any  such  record  as  he  had 
been  looking  for.  If  there  had  been  a 
record,  it  unquestionably  would  be  gone 
before  he  could  get  about  again  to  seek 
it;  and  he  could  not  guard  against  its 
being  taken  from  the  house;  for,  if  he 
had  been  hopeless  of  receiving  credence 
for  any  accusation  he  might  make 
against  Spearman  while  he  was  in 
health,  how  much  more  hopeless  was 
it  now,  when  everything  he  would  say 
could  be  put  to  the  credit  of  his  injury 
and  to  his  delirium!  He  co?'ld  not  even 
give  orders  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  ¥  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  Spearman  is  visibly  af¬ 
fected  when  Alan  tells  him  about  their  encounter.  They  become  enemies. 
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American  Agriculturist 

Classified  Ads 

.  A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


POULTRY 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Notice 


We  are  again  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  advertisements 
for  seeds  and  nursery  stock  are 
not  accepted  in  our  classifed 
columns.  They  are  accepted  only 
as  commercial  advertising  under 


our  regular  line  rate. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  sable  and  white  markings,  in¬ 
telligent,  cow  drivers,  watch  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Coehranville,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart,  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


RABBITS 


FDR  RABBITS,  Remeffles,  Supplies.  SMALL  STOCK 
EXCHANGE,  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  R.  2. 


REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED  St.  Bernard  puppies, 
nicely  marked.  CHARLES  J.  MANDIGO,  Stockbridge. 
N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 


GOATS 


THOROUGHBRED  SEVEN  WEEK  old  Flemish 
Giant  Rabbits  for  sale.  A  pair  $3.50 :  trio  $5.  IRENE 
OBERLY,  Boston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE :  Two  goats ;  two  kids.  Write  L.  D. 
GREENE.  R.  3,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNN  x  FIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
M&norcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
Prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFTELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


AUSTRALORPS  25c;  Anconas,  Leghorns  9;  Rock, 
heavies  10.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


300,000  WHITE— BROWN— BUFF  Leghorn  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Send  no  money.  Pure  strains — Tancred 
Hollywood.  Barron  American  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs,  chicks  produced  from 
some  of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specialising  in  high  egg  production.  Dependable  chicks 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  100%  live  arrival — depend¬ 
able  service — place  orders  early.  Send  no  money.  Chicks 
shipped  C.O.D.  Catalog.  PENNSYLVANIA  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  314.  Grampian,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


BABY  CHICKS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorn.  Blvd.. 
Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


-TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS,  4  weeks'  old  chicks.  Pullets — 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  from  super¬ 
vised  breeding  plant.  Hardy  North  Country  stock.  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Leghorns  $15  per  100.  Rocks  $18  in  April 
Quantity  prices  lower.  OrdeT  direct  or  send  for  baby 
chick  circular.  CLAYMORE  FARMS,  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KETSER'S  WHITE 
ACHES,  Grampian.  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Perry  Poultry  Farm  Chicks. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred-toL 
lay  flocks,  14  different  breeds.  Get  our  new  circular 
with  special  instructions  on  raising  chicks.  It’s  free 
write  today  for  your  copy  and  new  price.  PERRY 
POULTRY  FARM.  Perry.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Anconas. 
11c.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons. ,  13c.  Giant 
Bronze,  Holland.  Red.  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  StamfordviDe,  New 
York. 


BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  production 
bred,  blood  tested  flocks.  $8  per  100.  ARTHUR  DAY, 
R.  8.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  and  eggs.  Bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Our  chicks  will  please  you.  Send  for 
folder,  prices.  FARVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Walden. 
N.  Y. 

1  \  — — — — —  — 

BABY  CHICKS:  8c  and  up.  Rocks.  Reds,  Leghorns. 
Mixed.  Try  our  stock.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Mfflerstown,  Pa. 
Box  12. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Pullets.  Our  speciality.  Chicks  as  low  as 
744  c  each,  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  Certi- 
fied-Pedigreed  breeding  males.  200  to  291  large  egg 
breeding  blood  lines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested- 
bloodtested  breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay 
10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  FAIRYIEW  HATCHERY. 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  Rock  Pullets. 
Eight  weeks  old  $75  per  100.  80c  each  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties.  Well  feathered,  good  type,  no  runts.  Husky  stock 
for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  PERCY  TUCKER,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 


AEROIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— Enteritis  Powder. 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum,  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck’s  Vermicide  and  Snspen- 
soid.  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Peat  Litter.  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison, 
Tobacco  Dust.  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney. 
New  York. 


CHICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ohio. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns — Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  4,  WaUMll,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Large.  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
IN  A  VALE  FARM.  R.D.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders. 
White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain.  Chicks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $12;  Leghorns 
$10;  heavy  mixed  $10;  light  $8.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  95%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlistervilie.  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS — If  you  want  chicks  from  B.W.D. 
tested  trapnested  stock  here  they  are.  All  eggs  incu¬ 
bated  weigh  24  oz.  per  doz.  We  have  a  non-broody  fast 
feathering  strain.  Our  flock  is  culled  each  year  by 
specialists  from  the  State  College.  Our  present  price 
for  chicks  is  $22  per  100.  The  price  May  1  will  be 
$19  per  100:  May  15.  $17  per  100.  Write  RICHARD¬ 
SON  FARM,  R.  B.  Richardson  Prop.,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


FOR  GENUINE  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  Buy  your 
chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Barred-to-the-skin  Ring¬ 
let  Rocks.  Real  Tompkins  Reds.  Contest  proven,  big  egg. 
Tancred  Leghorns,  250-290.  26-28  ounce  egg  stock. 

$13-100:  $62.50-500;  $120-1000.  Electric  .Tamesway 

hatched — assuring  highest  livability.  Custom  hatching  4c 
per  egg.  Hatching  eggs  11  breeds  Ducks.  Circular. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  HughesviUe,  Penna. 


TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  of  extra  nice  chicks.  May  14 
at  $14  per  100;  May  21.  $13:  May  28  at  $12  per  100 
by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde, 
R.  4,  N.  Y. 


ANCONA  EGGS,  Sheppard  Strain  $1.20  per  12.  cash 
with  order.  Prepaid.  FLORA  WEBSTER,  Genesee, 
Penna,  R.  D.  1. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS — Giants,  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  All 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER'S  ] 
HATCHERY.  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $10  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leg  - 
horns  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Light  mixed  $8  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight-week-old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.OJD.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS.  923  Union,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


90  VARIETIES  Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
parrots,  ferrets,  pigeons,  mice,  etc.  Price  reduced.  De¬ 
scriptive  60  page  boob,  20  cents.  3.  A.  BERGEY, 
Telford,  Pa. 


FULUSTS-COCKERELS-S.C.  White  Leghorns.  De- 
scendents  of  imported  Barron  Stock  10  weeks  $1.28:  12 
.weeks  $1.50  per  hundred.  July  and  August  cheaper. 
Circular  free.  JOHNSONS’  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D. 

N*.  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2;  Drakes  $3:  Eggs  10c 
each.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.  Rensselaer. 
N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $4.50. 
HOMER  LEHMAN.  Amaranth.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  10  for  $5.  Vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  stock.  MBS.  FLOYD  MILLER,  Route  2-, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


12  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  $4.50.,  50-$18; 
100-$35.  postpaid.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Poults  80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  duck  eggs  $1.50  per 
11;  $10  per  100.  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  $1.50  per  15: 
$8  per  100.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  PUREBRED  sired  by  $50  prize 
winning  Tom.  Yearling  and  young  stock.  Tom  $10,  $12. 
$15.  Hen  $8,  $10.  Breeding  Toms  for  sale  at  all  times. 
MRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS,  MAMMOTH  WHITE  Pekins,  $25  per 
100.  Prompt  delivery,  quality,  satisfaction.  L. 
HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


FOR  TEN  YEARS  we  have  been  furnishing  de¬ 
pendable  Mammoth  Bronze  breeding  stock  and  day  old 
turkeys.  Try  us  and  be  convinced.  For  June  delivery 
65  cents  each;  July  55c;  August  45c.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM.  Plymouth. 
N.  H.  i 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Gas  the  Woodchucks 


By  Ray  Inman 


hi$  winter  nap  over, 
mr.  £roundho$ 

k  Setting  about  to  increase*** 


lie’ll  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  your  legume  crop- unless 
you  clamp  right  down  on  him 


Teresa  little  groundhog 
eradicator.  we  worked 

OUT  ONE  NIGHT  WHEN  IT 
RAINED-  ^  -v 


KNOCK  THE  HANCK-ES 
OFF  A  MILK  CAN  — 


SAW  THE  HU&OJTOPA 
WAGON  wheel;  DROP  IT 
into  the  milk  caw 


COT  OFF  THE  HOR-NI 
AMO  FIT  IT  ONTO  A 
SECTION  OF  STOVEPIPE^ 

6  PIT 
STOVEPIPE 
INTO  NECIL/, 

OF  MILK- 
CAN  AND 
PLACE  IN  A  ] 

WASHTUB  POLL.  OF 
CRACK.EO  iCE  . 


SHAKE  THOROUGHLY 


OVA  SOUSA  PHONE 


7 

SET  THIS  OUT  IN  A 
FIELD  OF  ALFALFA  AND 
WATCH  ITFOO.  S  PAYS. 
IF  NOTHING  HAPPENS 
POT  IT  IN  CORNER.  OF 
WOODSHED  AWOTBY 

Somethin^  Else..  . 


Place  a  tablespoonful 

of  CALC  IONA  CYANIDE 

Joft  A  WAO  OF  RAGS  SOAKED  WITH  lOZ. 

of  carbon  Bisulphide!  as  far  down 

INTO  EACH  BURROW  AS  VOU  CAN.  o  -© 


each  entrance 
'  tightly  with  dirt, 
sod,  or  other  materials 


©ME  OF  THE  BEST  GROUH0HO6 
HOLE  PLUGGING  MATERIALS  WE 
EVER.  USED  WAS  OUR  WIFES 
BISCUIT  DOUGH.  IT  REMDERSTHE 
HOLE  AIRTIGHT  AND,  OF 
COURSE,  PROVIDES  SOME¬ 
THING  THATTHE  TOUGH¬ 
EST  GROUNDHOG 
COULD  NEVER. 
DI6  -TROUGH 
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T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEY  EGGS  50c,  from  hens  weighing  13,  14,  16% 
lbs.  E.  CHURCH,  LowvUle,  N.  Y.  Route  7. 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  turks.  Also  week  old, 
month  old.  Special  prices.  All  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WAETER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


BRONZE  DAY  OLD  TURKEYS— Hatching  eggs  from 
one  of  the  best  flocks  in  New  England.  Winning  at 
Boston  eight  successive  years.  ELSIE  HALLOCK, 
Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


PURE  BRED  BOURBON  Red  eggs.  MRS.  C.  H. 
BROOKMAN,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS — Large  type  L.  I.  Pekjns.  $250  per 
1000;  $26-100;  $13.50-50.  Any  quantity.  HENRY  FREY, 
Eastport,  N.  Y, 


FEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN1  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  j  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  to  farm  on  share,  young  man 
capable  of  managing  100  acre  farm.  MRS.  LILLIAN 
M.  SHOT W ELL,  E.  Stroudsburg,  D2.  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  help  required.  Write 
BREWSTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster,  N.Y. 


WANTED — First  Class  experienced  all  around  cook. 
Northern  hotel.  May  15th-Nov.  15th.  Capable  handling 
SO  people.  Country  food  our  specialty.  State  age.  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  desired  first  letter.  BOX  12, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COMFORT  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY  208  E.  88  Street. 
New  York.  C.  H.  Sacramento  7003-8639.  We  supply 
bee  of  charge  on  short  notice  good  experienced  Farmer, 
Milker,  Gardener,  Chauffeur,  Driver,  Stableman,  Car¬ 
penter,  Cabinetmaker,  Painter,  Upholsterer,  helpers  of 
ifillous  trades,  etc..  Restaurant,  Boardinghouse,  Camp 
Help  always  on  hand. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH  shines  all  metals  like 
magic.  No  “mussy”  liquids,  powders  needed.  Agents! 
Amazing  -.profits !  Whirlwind  seller  25c.  Sample  Free. 

BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington,  Vt. 

MEN  WANTED  to  demonstrate  jjnd  take  orders  di¬ 
rect  from  motorists.  Amazing  Magnetic  Trouble  Light. 
Sticks  on  metallic  surfaces.  Our  men  earn  as  high  as 
$75  weekly.  Write  for  demonstrator.  MAGNO,  Beacon 
Bldg.,  Dept.  173,  Boston.  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay.  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 


USED  CrVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
hought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


PICTURES  BY  CURRIER  and  Ives.  Letters  with 
stamps  before  1880.  Old  silver  tableware,  andirons, 
furniture.  JACK  LEESE,  3959  Packard  St..  Sunnyside, 

I*.  L 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
meoey.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25c,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10.  $2.25;  Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10.  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS— TRIAL  50  large  PERFECTOS  postpaid  $1. 
SNELL  COMPANY,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


CIGARS — Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  case  con¬ 
taining  25  cigars,  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Dallastown,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
73R  Security  Savings  and  Comm'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


FARM— 160  ACRES.  $1,000  down,  20  head  livestock, 
horses,  hens,  tools  tractor,  $6,500.  Terms  easy.  MR. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 86  acre  farm  $2750.  Write  owner  for 
description.  B.  S.  DAVENPORT,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


275  ACRES  FRUIT,  TIMBER.  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
County.  14  room  house.  300  fruit  trees.  Place  for  Lake, 
$4,600.  JACOB  MAURER,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


83  ACRE  FARM,  61  acres  tillable,  located  in  Granby, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  20  miles  from  Syracuse.  Now 
one  mile  from  state  road,  shortly  %  mile.  Soil  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  poultry  and  trucking.  Fairly  good 
set  of  buildings.  9  room  house.  Hen  house  20x40,  horse 
barn  26x30,  shed  20x32,  cow  barn  34x50  with  ell  28x30, 
silo  10x2S.  Farm  will  carry  ten  cows.  Minor  repairs 
needed.  Sale  price  $3000.  Small  amount  cash.  Easy 
terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield.  Mass. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  "4  inches 
wide  single  width  Black.  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.0(1. 
Sizes  8%-10%.  Black,  Gunmetal.  Suntan,  Grey,  Grain. 
Sable.  Send  for  hosiery  price  list  and  special  money 
saving  offer.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 


LATEST  STYLES  IN  LINGERIE  at  New  York  City 
bargain  prices.  Ladies'  and  Misses’  Fine  Silk  hosiery 
98c:  Fancy  Rayon  Bloomers  69c;  First  Quality  Rayon 
Vests  59c.  Excellent  assortment  of  Pajamas.  Slips. 
House -Dresses.  Smocks,  Chiffon  Scarfs,  etc.,  at  lowest 
city  prices.  Send  for  free  catalog.  NOVELTY  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  CO.,  Suite  404-405-406,  200  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING-STATIONERY 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  post¬ 
paid  25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS.  ’Coliocton,  N.  Y. 


500  PRINTED  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  or  noteheads 
- — $1.50,  postpaid.  Samples,  pricelist — free!  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine. 


GUARANTEED  I.OUSE  POWDER  kills  cattle  lice. 
Buy  direct — 45c  package;  5  packages  $2.00.  HOLDEN 
DRUG  CO.,  Turin,  N.  Y. 


"PIXemNOT,”  antiseptic  ointment  for  feather  eating, 
toe  picking  and  cannibalism  in  chicks  and  poultry. 
Large  jar  60e;  500  chicks.  Small  jar  35c.  Money  back. 
PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  Syrup  $2.50  Gai.  Sugar 
50c  ih.  Maple  butternut  candy  75c  lb.  plus  transporta¬ 
tion.  J.  C.  GILMAN,  Bethel,  Vt. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  of  water  pumps  for  farm  and 
home :  gasoline  or  electric  driven,  at  50  to  75%  off 
price  list.  HARTIG  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  75  Commercial 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LIQUID  FIBRE  CEMENT— A  product  of  "The 
Ruberoid  Roofing  Company”  will  save  your  old  roofs. 
Sixty  gallons  65  cents  gallon;  thirty-five  gallons  75 
cents:  five  gallon  can  $1.00  gallon.  Freight  paid. 
JOHN  MOSHER,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SY’RUP  single  gallons  parcel  post 
zone  3,  $2.60;  F.O.B.  $2.25.  6  gal.  $13.  LEO 

HOWELL,  Delevan,  New  York. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Special  Trial  Offer.  Any  size  film 
developed  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  8x10  enlargement 
beautifully  mounted  40c.  Overnight,  service.  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St„  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN — Milkers  should  always  be  equipped 
with  good  tubing.  We  sell  the  best  money  can  buy, 
for  all  makes  of  milkers,  at  prices  you  can  afford. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  We  can  also  save  you 
money  on  very  good  milk  strainer  cloths  and  cottons. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M: 
%X6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 
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Governor  Roosevelt  Signs 
the  Farm  Bills 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
the  taking  of  birds  or  game  on  land 
set  aside  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
or  owners  thereof  as  bird  or  game  re¬ 
fuges  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years.  A  similar  order  may  apply  to 
established  game  refuges  for  fish.  ' 

An  act  amending  the  county  law  to 
allow  the  board  of  supervisors  to  dis¬ 
continue  an  agricultural  society,  that 
is,  one  of  the  local  fairs  in  the  county, 
if  another  one  within  the  same  county 
should  seem  more  worth  while. 

An  act  changing  the  law  for  the 
measurement  of  saw  logs  to  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  system  which  is  much  more 
accurate  and  fair  than  the  present  one. 

Cooperation  Law  Changed 

An  act  amending  the  cooperative 
corporation  law  in  relation  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  cooperative  agency  corpora¬ 
tions,  which  gives  cooperative  societies 
and  organizations  the  privilege,  which 
they  now  do  not  have,  of  establishing 
subsidiary  organizations. 

An  act  giving  the  Governor  the 
power  to  appoint  a  State  Water  Power 
Commission  to  study  the  water  power 
resources  of  the  State  and  particularly 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  find  the 
best  means  of  harnessing  these  re¬ 
sources  and  developing  the  power  into 
electricity.  (See  A.  A.,  April  12,  1930.) 

An  act  amending  the  Highway  Law 
ordering  the  county  superintendents  of 
highways  to  post  bridges  against  too 
heavy  loads  and  making  it  a  misde- 
.rneanor  for  persons  to  drive  loads 
across  the  bridge  heavier  than  stated 
in  the  posted  notices. 

Another  act  amending  the  Highway 
Law  changing  the  requirement  of  cut¬ 
ting  weeds  and  brush  along  town 
highways  from  twice  a  year  to  once 
a  year. 

An  act  amending  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  requiring  those  who 
sell  inoculation  for  plant  seeds,  such  as 
clover  and  alfalfa,  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  State,  and  requiring  all  such 
inoculants  to  be  labelled. 

An  act  amending  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  changing  the  method 
of  appraisal  of  diseased  animals,  that 
is,  those  condemned  by  the  State  for 
TB.  Under  the  old  law,  if  the  owner 
was  dissatisfied,  the  county  judge  was 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  referee. 
TTnder  this  new  law.  the  matter  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  who  causes  an  investigation  as  to 
the  market  value  of  the  animal  or 
animals. 

Keep  Your  Bulls  at  Home 

Amending  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law  to  protect  the  breeding  of 
purebred  stock,  making  it  unlawful  for 
anyone  owning  a  bull,  stallion,  buck  or 
boar  to  allow  it  to  run  at  large  on  any 
i”nds  or  nremises  without  consent  of 
the  persons  owning  the  land.  However, 
no  action  can  be  taken  if  the  person 
who  makes  the  complaint  has  been  neg¬ 
ligent  about  his  share  of  the  fences. 

To  amend  the  agricultural  law  giving 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  when 
it  is  deemed  advisable  for  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the 
county  and  to  raise  money  for  such 
purposes  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county. 

An  act  amending  the  county  law  in¬ 
creasing  the  contributions  from  the 
State  to  county  Farm  and  Home  Bur¬ 
eaus  and  for  junior  extension  work. 
Under  the  old  law,  the  State  has  paid 
$600  a  year  toward  the  support  of  the 
county  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  and 
junior  extension  work  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State.  The  new  law 
increases  this  to  $900  per  year.  This 
gives  needed  support  for  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  Extension  forces. 

If  you  have  read  this  through  so 
far,  you  have  a  fairly  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  State  did  for  its  agri¬ 
culture  in  new  legislation  this  year. 
There  were  some  good  bills  that  did 
not  get  through,  but  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  State  has  agriculture 
had  the  fine  consideration  from  both 
parties  that  it  had  this  year  and  last. 
Read  for  a  moment  further  and  let  me 
review  verv  briefly  what  was  done  last 
year,  and  then  you  will  have  the  entire 
picture. 

What  Was  Done  Last  Year 

First,  take  what  the  State  did  for 
the  rural  schools.  There  was  appropri¬ 
ated  $2,050,000  more  State  aid  for  one- 
room  schools  and  $1,000,000  more  State 
aid  to  small  schools  with  less  than  five 
teachers.  This  aid  has  cut  local  school 
taxes  right  in  half  in  hundreds  of  dis¬ 
tricts  and  has  done  more  than  every¬ 
thing  else  combined  to  save  the  one- 
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room  school.  The  act  was  recommended 
by  the  Governor’s  ''Agricultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission  and  supported  bv 
American  Agriculturist.  y 

Secondly,  the  State  provided  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5,400,000  per  year  to 
take  the  place  of  35  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  building  State  roads  which  was 
paid  by  the  counties  before  the  act  was 
passed.  Think  of  the  tremendous  bur¬ 
den  of  local  taxation  that  this  one  act 
alone  lifted. 

An  appropriation  of  $550,000  more 
State  am  was  made  to  the  towns  to 
relieve  them  of  their  contribution  for¬ 
merly  required  toward  the  maintenance 
of  State  highways. 

At  least  $4,800,000  more  State  aid  an¬ 
nually  for  the  highways  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  last  year  to  go  to  the  different 
localities  from  the  gasoline  tax  law. 
This  will  increase  each  year. 

The  State  also  eliminated  the  $13,- 
000,000  direct  State  tax  o,n  real  estate. 

An  act  which  provided  for  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  grade  crossings  reduced 
the  county’s  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
same  from  ten  per  cent  to  one  per  cent. 

Results  of  Teamwork 

These  were  just  the  high  spots  ac¬ 
complished  last  year.  There  was  much 
other,  less  important  but  helpful,  leg¬ 
islation,  passed  also. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  legislative 
session  on  January  1,  1929,  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  newly  formed  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission,  of  which  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  was  made  chairman, 
made  seven  distinct  recommendations 
to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Governor. 
At  the  end  of  this,  the  second  session, 
of  the  Legislature,  six  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  put  into  law  in 
one  form  or  another,  making 
what  we  say,  without  exaggeration 
hut  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  most 
complete,  the  most  helpful,  and  the 
most  far-reaching  program  of  farm 
laws  ever  enacted  anywhere  at  any 
time. 

As  we  have  said  many  times, 
these  splendid  results  have  been 
achieved  through  united  team  work 
and  one  hundred  per  cent  cooperation. 
Governor  Roosevelt  showed  his  great 
interest  in  agriculture  right  after  his 
nomination  by  beginning  to  plan  for 
his  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission. 
Most  of  the  persons  on  this  commission 
are  Republicans,  appointed  not  because 
of  their  politics  but  because  of  the 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  farm 
conditions  in  this  State.  Members  of 
this  commission  have  given  without 
limit  of  their  time  and  effort  to  help 
work  out  something  of  real  benefit  to 
New  York  State  agriculture. 

Then  the  Legislature  took  up  the 
recommendations,  gave  them  careful 
and  fair  consideration,  and,  as  stated 
above,  at  the  end  of  two  years  passed 
and  incorporated  into  law  in  one  form 
or  another  practically  every  important 
suggestion  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission.  The  Legislature 
also  initiated  many  good  farm 
bills  on  its  own  responsibility,  which 
Governor  Roosevelt  has  also  accepted 
-  and  signed. 

You  men  and  women  who  live  on  the 
land  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
benefits  of  what  the  State  has  tried  to 
do  to  help  you,  and  you  and  your  de¬ 
scendants  will  continue  to  profit  from 
this  legislation  for  generations  to  come. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 

house  and  its  contents — his  own  pro¬ 
perty — with  assurance  that  they  would 
he  carried  out. 

The  police  and  hospital  attendants, 
he  had  learned,  had  no  suspicion  of  any¬ 
thing  but  that  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  one  of  the  footpads  who,  during  that 
month,  had  been  attacking  and  robbing 
nightly.  Sherrill,  who  had  visited  him 
about  two  o’clock,  had  showed  that  he 
suspected  no  other  possibility.  Alan 
could  not  prove  otherwise;  he  had  not 
seen  his  assailant’s  face;  it  was  most 
probable  that  if  he  had  seen  it,  he 
would  not  have  recognized  it.  But  the 
man  who  had  assailed  him  had  meant 
to  kill;  he  had  not  been  any  ordinary 
robber.  That  purpose,  blindly  recogniz¬ 
ed  and  fought  against  by  Alan  in  theii 
struggle,  had  been  unmistakable.  Only 
the  chance  presence  of  passers-by,  who 
had  heard  Alan’s  shouts  and  responded 
to  them,  had  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  purpose,  and  had  driven  the  man 
to  swift  flight  for  his  own  safety. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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Tile  Service  Bure 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Selling  Milk  to  Neighbors 


Can  we  legally  sell  a  quart  or  two  of 
milk  to  our  neighbor  if  he  comes  to  the 
farm  to  get  it?  We  do  not  wish  to  violate 
the  state  law,  but  our  neighbor  has  no 
other  source  of  milk  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  do  it  merely  as  an  accommodation  to 
him.—  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  received  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  similar  to  this  one  and  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  our  information 
we  wrote  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  about  it.  They  re¬ 
ply: 

“Our  code  which,  as  I  am  sure  you 
understand,  is  effective  only  outside  of 
New  York  City,  requires  everyone  sell¬ 
ing  milk  to  have  a  permit  from  the 
health  officer  of  the  municipality  where 
the  milk  is  to  be  sold.  However,  it  gives 
to  the  health  officer  authority  to  make 
exemptions  in  certain  cases.  Regula¬ 
tion  2  includes  a  provision  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  persons  selling  milk  from  not 
siore  than  one  cow,  while  the  latter 


Insurance  Check 
Pays  Doctor 

CHECK  received  for  $500.  and 
should  like  to  thank  you  for 
it.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
without  it,  it  would  be  hard  to 
pay  our  hospital  bills. — Mrs.  O. 
H.  Hill,  Rockville,  Conn. 


part  of  Regulation  3  makes  it  possible 
for  the  health  officer  of  a  rural  town 
to  issue  a  provisional  permit  under  the 
conditions  stipulated.  Determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  exemptions  should 
be  made  in  any  case  must  necessarily 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
health  officer,  both  because  of  his  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  enforcement  of  regula¬ 
tions  and  his  familiarity  with  the  local 
situation. 

“As  a  matter  of  construction  upon 
the  intent  of  the  code  we  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  a  health  officer 
in  his  discretion  may  disregard,  so  far 
as  the  requirement  relative  to  having 
a  permit  is  concerned,  a  person  who  is 
merely  selling  a  few  quarts  of  milk  to 
one  or  two  neighbors  as  a  matter  of 
accommodation.  This  position  has  been 
stated  publicly  on  various  occasions 
and  I  think  most  of  the  health  officers 
are  familiar  with  it.” 

Where  milk  is  sold  to  neighbors  who 
do  not  live  within  an  incorporated  vil¬ 
lage  or  city,  we  understand  that  a  per¬ 
mit  or  permission  to  sell  the  milk  can 
be  secured  from  the  town  health  officer. 
Incidentally,  if  any  reader  wishes  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  milk  code  which 
governs  the  sale  of  milk,  we  suggest 
that  he  write  direct  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  ask 
them  for  a  copy  of  the  sanitary  code 
on  milk  and  cream. 


Frank,  at  Least 


THE  other  day  a  subscriber  asked 
us  whether  we  would  advise  send¬ 
ing  a  certain  gentleman  a  check  for 
$20.  He  enclosed  a  two-page  letter  and 
we  must  say  that  although  we  were 
not  persuaded  to  send  $20.  ourselves, 
we  did  enjoy  reading  it.  It  was  a  very 
cleverly  written  appeal  for  money  to 
enable  the  writer  to  drill  an  oil  well 
in  Texas. 

The  writer  of  the  appeal  made  ab¬ 
solutely  no  promises  as  to  what  he 
would  do  with  the  money  or  what  se¬ 
curity  the  sender  was  to  have.  He  in¬ 
timated  that  he  was  a  private  individ¬ 
ual  without  any  money  who  owned 
some  property  in  the  oil  section  and 
that  he  proposed  to  drill  a  well. 

We  at  least  give  the  writer  credit 
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for  being  frank  and  making  no  prom¬ 
ises  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
clever  letter  will  bring  him  many  $20. 
checks.  With  this  money  he  may  or 
may  not  drill  an  oil  well.  Personally 
we  believe  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
not.  If  he  does  he  may  or  may  not 
strike  oil.  Our  personal  opinion  is  that 
he  will  not.  If  he  does  strike  oil,  those 
who  send  him  $20.  may  profit  or  they 
may  not.  Our  personal  opinion  is  that 
they  will  not. 


A  “Rubber”  Check 

“Last  October  I  sold  a  certain  Mr. 
Wescott  a  load  of  peaches  for  which  he 
gave  me  a  check  for  $93.35  drawn  on  the 
National  Bank  of  Endicott.  The  check 
came  back  to  me  with  a  note  that  this 
man  had  never  had  a  bank  account  there. 
I  had  a  warrant  sworn  out  for  his  ar¬ 
rest  and  went  to  Binghamton  where  Mr 
Wescott  said  he  lived.  I  learned  that  the 
Detective  Bureau  there  had  some  trouble 
with  him  for  passing  worthless  checks 
and  that  he.  had  been  previously  arrested 
three  times  for  this  offense.” 

WE  mention  this  experience  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  accepting  checks 
from  people  not  known  to  you  to  be 
trustworthy.  In  addition  to  the  danger 
of  having  the  check  returned  marked 
“no  account”  there  is  always  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  person  buying  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  stop  payment  on  the  check 
with  the  excuse  that  the  goods  were 
not  as  represented.  This  always  ends 
in  a  controversy  which  is  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  settle.  Again  let  us  emphasize 
the  danger  of  accepting  checks  from 
anyone  not  personally  known  by  you 
to  be  reliable. 


No  Job — No  Money! 

“A  few  days  ago  there  was  an  ad  in 
out  daily  paper  about  men  wanted  for 
steamship  and  yacht  jobs.  I  answered  the 
ad  and  they  sent  me  a  nice  list  of  easy 
jobs  and  made  it  look  simple  to  get  a  job. 
They  want  $2.00  for  complete  instructions. 
Is  this  man  making  a  money  scheme  or 
is  he  really  getting  jobs  for  people?  I  am 
anxious  to  get  a  job  but  I  hate  to  lose 
that  $2.00.  The  maker  of  the  ad  called 
himself  Captain  W.  C.'Colbeth.” 

WE  HAVE  commented  on  this  pro¬ 
position  before,  but  in  order  to  be 
absolutely  fair  we  wrote  to  one  of  the 
large  steamship  companies  and  they 
reply  as  follows : 

“It  is  essential  that  the  personnel 
employed  on  our  vessels  be  men  and 
women  with  passenger  steamship  ex- 


Results 

UT  RECEIVED  a  check  from 

1 - yesterday. 

“I  am  sure  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Service  Bureau  I  would 
not  have  received  it. 

“Thank  you  for  your  help  in 
this  matter.” 


perience,  who  are  available  on  short 
notice.  We  have  on  hand  a  waiting  list 
of  experienced  men  and  women  who 
are  ready  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may 
occur,  and  therefore,  regret  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  give  anyone  as¬ 
surance  of  being  placed,  particularly 
those  who  are  located  at  distant 
points.” 

A  safe  rule  to  follow  in  such  cases 
is:  “Pay  no  money  until  you  have  the 
job. 


Children  for  Adoption 

IF  ANY  of  our  readers  are  interested 
in  adopting  little  boys  from  four  to 
ten  years  of  age,  they  may  obtain  nice 
bright,  healthy,  lovable  boys,  who  are 
eager  for  a  father  and  mother  of  their 
own. 

Anyone  interested  piease  communi¬ 
cate  with  Miss  C.  B.  Comstock,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  21 
Collier  Street,  Homell,  New  York. 


Save  Money  on  Your  Own 
Automobile  and  Truck  Insurance 
and  still  be  Fully  Protected 

As  more  roads  are  improved,  and  the  traffic  increases,  greater  driving 
speeds  are  allowed — your  danger  of  having  an  accident  also  increases- 

Do  not  think  of  driving  your  automobile  or  truck  this  year  without  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance.  The  Safety  Responsibility  Law 
is  now  in  effect.  If  you  have  an  accident  and  a  judgment  results  therefrom, 
your  registration  license  for  every  car  and  truck  you  own,  and  your 
operator’s  license,  will  be  suspended  unless  the  judgment  is  paid  within 
fifteen  days. 

A  GUARDIAN  CASUALTY  Policy  will  be  accepted  by  the  authorities  as 
proof  of  your  financial  responsibility.  It  gives  you  full  coverage  and  pro¬ 
tection,  and  at  the  same  time  saves  you  money — 


YOU  SAVE  $3.00  TO  $10.00  outright  as  an 
immediate  cash  deduction  from  each  premium 


Write  us  at  Buffalo  for  name  and  address  of  our  agent  in  your  locality 
(unless  you  already  know).  He  has  a  Partial  Payment  Plan  if  you  prefer 
to  pay  your  premium  in  installments. 


C  U  A  R.  D I  AfijUpAS  U  ALT  Y 

(Dmpany 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  PRESIDENT 
HOME  OFFICE:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MXJ*  ■*»  »  np  On  your  pleasure  car  you  will  be  allowed  a 

»  *•  further  deduction  of  10%  below  Guardian 


RATING 


Casualty  low  rates,  provided  you  have  not 
had  an  automobile  accident  for  two  years. 


G^Behledere 

FORTY  EI6HTH  STREET 

WEST  of  BROAQWA/ 

JVeu)Q/orlb 


Within  5  Minutes  of  51  Theatres  but 
Removed  From  the  Noise  of  Traffic. 

450  Large  Livable  Rooms 
With  Bath  and  Kitchenette 

$3  to  $4  SINGLE 
$5  to  $6  DOUBLE 

Ask  Cs  About  Our  Advance 
Payment  Plan  or  Cash 
Discounts 

Courtesy,  Comfort  and 
Convenience  at  this  Hotel 


CURTIS  A  HALE 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


Cole  B  Power 

Replaces  B  batteries.  Supplies  ideal  B  power  from  A  bat¬ 
tery  or  lighting  plant  at  small  cost.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  HAMDEN,  CONN. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  a^ured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


here's  no  reason 


why  every  farm 
home  shouldn't 


have  the 


Powered  by  electric  motor  or  gasoline 
multi-motor,  representing  the  greatest  value 
and  serviceability  of  any  washer,  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  farm  home  shouldn’t  have  a 
NEW  Maytag.  Its  reasonable  price  is  even¬ 
tually  offset  by  the  saving  in  clothes.  The  hours 
saved  each  washday  may  be  spent  in  other 
profitable  ways.  Divided  payments  make  the 
purchase  easy. 

Investigate  the  washer  that  is  preferred  by  farm  homes 
everywhere.  The  NEW  Maytag  one-piece,  cast-alumi¬ 
num  tub  holds  four  gallons  more  than  ordinary  washers. 
The  NEW  roller  water  remover  has  an  enclosed,  positive- 
action,  automatic  drain.  The  NEW  quiet,  lifetime,  oil- 
packed  drive  needs  no  oiling,  no  adjustment.  The  NEW 
handy,  auto-type  shift-lever  for  starting  and  stopping  the 
water  action,  is  easily  operated  from  any  side  of  the  tub. 

Farm  homes,  especially,  need  the  NEW  Maytag . . .  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  world’s  largest  washer  factory. 

The  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

Built  by  Maytag,  exclusively  for  the  Maytag,  the  Multi-Motor  is  the 
finest  washer  engine  made.  It  represents  sixteen  years  development.  A 
step  on  the  pedal  starts  it . . .  only  four  working  parts . . .  flood-proof  car¬ 
buretor,  bronze  bearings,  Bosch  high-tension  magneto  and  speed  governor 
...interchangeable  with  the  electric  motor  by  removing  only  four  bolts. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMP  ANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

Permanent  Philadelphia  factory  branch, 

Maytag  Building,  851-3  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Branches,  Distributors  or  Representatives  in  London,  Berlin,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Geneva,  Genoa,  Oslo,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Welling¬ 
ton.  Buenaventura,  Buenos  Aires  and  other  principal  cities. 


A  week’s  washing 

FREE . 


Write  or  phone  the  nearest  dealer 
for  a  Maytag.  Let  it- do  a  big 
washing  for  you.  It  will  take  but 
an  hour  or  two  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  thoroughness  and  con¬ 
venience.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it.  Divided  payments 
you’ll  never  miss. 


TUNE  IN 

on  Maytag  Radio  Programs  over 
N.B.C.  Coast  to  Coast  Network 
MONDAY  Evenings,  Daylight 
Saving  Time — 9:00  E.T.,  8:00  C.T., 
7:00  Mt.T.,  6:00  P.T. — Standard 
Time  is  one  hour  earlier. 

WJZ,  New  York;  KDKA,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  KYW,  Chicago;  KSTP,  St. 
Paul;  WSM,  Nashville;  WREN, 
Kansas  City;  KOA,  Denver;  KSL, 
Salt  Lake  City;  WKY,  Oklahoma 
City;  KPRC,  Houston;  WFAA, 
Dallas;  KECA,  Los  Angeles;  KGW, 
Portland;  and  Associated  Stations. 


Power  Churn 
Attachment 

The  Maytag  chum  attachment  is 
an  aluminum  chum  of  3  gallons 
churning  capacity.  It  sets  over  the 
gyratator  post  and  utilizes  the  same 
power  that  washes  the  clothes.  Wa¬ 
ter  in  the  washer  tub  keeps  the  cream 
at  the  proper  churning  temperature. 
Easily  cleaned,  durable  and  a  time 
and  labor  saver. 


Power  Meat  Grinder 
Attachment 

By  simply  lifting  off  the  Roller  Water 
Remover,  this  New  Meat  Grinder  At¬ 
tachment  may  be  set  over  the  shaft 
head  of  the  power  leg.  Grinds  sausage, 
mince  meat,  chops  nuts,  raisins,  fruit, 
relish,  etc.  Saves  time  and  labor.  The 
churn  and  meat  grinder  attachments 
are  extra  Maytag  equipment,  sold  at 
reasonable  prices. 
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“The  Sage  of  Denmark 

A  Reflection  on  Lewis  County  and  Dean  Cook 


I  was  campaigning  with  a  man  who  took  a 
drink  of  its  water  and  straightway  de¬ 
clared  “It  tastes  just,  like  a  woodpile” — a 
conclusion  with  which  I  agree.  Its  upper 
reaches  are  turbulent  enough  with  rapids 
and  waterfalls  but  below  Lyons  Falls  its 
course  is  so  near  a  dead  level  that  a  low 
dam  of  not  more  than  live  feet  at  Carthage 
backs  water  for  forty  miles.  This  dam  is 
even  today  a  subject  of  much  contention 
and  heated  discussion.  The  wide  flood  plain 
of  the  river  is  made  up  of  black,  alluvial 
soil  of  extraordinary  fertility  but  its  agri¬ 
cultural  usefulness  is  greatly  restricted  be¬ 
cause  of  its  liability  to  overflow — so  much 
so  that  these  flats  are  rarely  plowed  but  are 
used  only  for  hay  or  pasturage.  It  seems 
to  be  agreed — among  the  land-owners  at 
least — that  floods  are  much  more  common 
than  in  earlier  years  and  that  more  and 
more  the  valley  lands  are 1  being  water 
logged.  Of  course  the  natural  thought  is  to 
lay  these  troubles  on  the  Carthage  dam. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  its  re- 
movaLwould  drain  and  make  valuable  large 
areas  of  wonderfully  fertile  land  which  is 
now  little  better  than  swamp.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dam  has  been  there  a  great  many 
years  and  the  question  involves  very  val¬ 
uable  vested  water-power  rights.  The  whole 
question  is  tied  up  in  a  legal  maze  of  con¬ 
flicting  rights  and  I  shall  be  interested  to 
know  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  matter. 

At  Carthage  the  river  suddenly  changes 
its  character  and  becomes  a  series  of  cat¬ 
aracts  from  there  to 
Lake 


Dean  H.  E.  Cook, 
known  and  loved  by 
thousands  of  A. A. 
readers. 


its  mouth  in 
Ontario. 

Men  tell  big  snow 
stories  up  here.  With 
the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  higher 
Adirondacks  there  is 
no  part  of  our  state 
that  for  snow  fall 
approach  the 
ridge  that  lies 
west  of  the  Black 
river  and  makes  up 
I  he  western  portion 
of  Lewis  county.  On 
the  twelfth  day  of 
March  we  ventured 
up  in  to  this  country. 
At  that  date  most  of 
state  was  quite 


can 

high 


( Continued  on 
Page  7 ) 


Editor’s  Note — Fczv  men  have  more 
sincerely  or  effectively  served  his  fellow 
farmers  than  Dean  H.  E.  Cook  of  Den¬ 
mark,  New  York.  As  farmer,  teacher,  and 
Farmers'  Institute  lecturer,  he  zvill  long  be 
remembered  for'  his  good  zvork,  but  he  made 
the  most  friends  and  is  best  known  for  his 
“ Plow-handle  Talks”  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  These  were  filled  zvith  wisdom, 
homely  philosophy,  and  practical  common 
sense,  and  were  looked  forward  to  eagerly 
by  thousands  each  week  when  American 
Agriculturist  came. 

Dean  Cook  is  no  longer  able  to  write  his 
weekly  message  of  good  cheer  but  we  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  print  this  little 
story  of  the  sage  of  Denmark  and  his  be¬ 
loved  North  Country,  so  that  Mr.  Cook 
may  know  that  his  friends  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  him  and  his  contributions  to  agri 
culture. 

If  you  knew  Dean  Cook,  or  if  you  have 
enjoyed  his  writings,  write  him  a  letter.  He 
is  ill  and  some  kindly  messages  zvill  help. 


By  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

from  south  to  north  while  on  the  west  are 
the  rough  forest  lands  of  the  Tug  Hill 
region  and  on  the  east  is  a  country  that 
may  fairly  be  called  Adirondack  wilderness. 
However  the  west  side  of  the  river  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  long  smooth  ribbon  of  lime¬ 
stone  outcrop  and  my  readers  may  possibly 
remember  that  it  is  my  habit  to  ascribe 
all  sorts  of  magical  virtues  to  limestone  soil. 

The  Black  River  is  an  interesting  stream. 
Coming  largely  from  the  bogs  of  the 
Adirondacks  it  carries  in  solution  enough 
decayed  vegetable  matter  to  give  its  waters 
a  distinctly  brown  color — hence  the  name 
“Black”.  I  remember  how,  many,  years  ago, 


IF  you  journey  due  north  from  Utica  and 
cross  the  divide  between  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Black  River  you  will  come  to 
Lewis  County.  Then  if  you  follow  'the 
old  military  road  from  Rome  to  Sacketts 
Harbor,  you  will  arrive  finally  at  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  stone  house  where  lives  the  Dean 
of  Denmark. 

It  may  well  be  that  Lewis  can  hardly 
claim  any  very  prominent  place  among  the 
counties  of  our  state.  One  reason  is  that 
lying  off  the  great  highways  of  commerce 
and  being  served  by  only  a  single  not  very 
important  railroad,  it  happens  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  men  in  their  casual  journeys 
have  any  occasion  to  become  acquainted 
with  it. 

Sometimes  it  is  spoken  of  as  “Little 
Lewis”,  this  referring 
not  primarily  to  its  geo¬ 
graphic  size  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  agri¬ 
cultural  region  of  the 
county  m  a  k  e  s  up  a 
rather  small  portion  of 
the  total  land  area. 

Speaking  in  a  general 
way  the  county  may  be 
described  as  composed 
of  the  fertile  Black 
River  valley  which  runs 
lengthwise  of  the  County 
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Just  DIP  seed  potatoes 
in  Semesan  Bel  for 

a  BIGGER  YIELD 


Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  produced  this  bumper  potato 
yield  for  Reed  Brothers  in  Maine. 


Saves  time  and  labor  in  treating 
Controls  seed-borne  diseases 
Improves  quality  of  crop 


Why  waste  hours  of  valuable  time  on 
mussy  old-fashioned  soak  treatments  for 
seed  potatoes,  when  a  quick  and  modem 
treatment  is  at  hand? 

Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel  does  everything 
that  a  seed  potato  treatment  should  do. 
It  controls  surface  seed-borne  infections 
of  scab,  Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg.  Tests 
and  practical  use  have  proved  that  it 
improves  stands  and  increases  yields. 

But  Semesan  Bel  does  more.  It  saves 
time  and  labor.  For  this  treatment  is 
instantaneous!  No  soaking — just  dip 
the  seed  and  plant.  That’s  all.  By  this 
modem  method,  one  man  can  easily 
treat  as  much  as  400  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  a  day. 

Dip  treatment  increases  yield 

A  report  in  Phytopathology ,  January, 
1930,  shows  that  dip  treatment  of  clean 
seed  with  Semesan  Bel  caused  a  yield 
increase  of  58.2  bushels  an  acre  in  1928 
Maine  tests.  In  other  Maine  tests  on 
diseased  seed  during  1926  and  1927, 
Semesan  Bel  treatment  caused  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  increase  of  53.6  bushels  an  acre. 


Reports  from  practical  growers  are 
equally  convincing.  Daniel  Leasure  har¬ 
vested  an  increase  of  60  bushels  per  acre 
on  his  Maryland  farm.  From  Maine,  A. 
H.  Christie  &  Son  report  that  their 
Semesan  Bel  treated  seed  outyielded 
untreated  seed  5 .  barrels  an  acre  and 
produced  7  barrels  more  per  acre  than 
corrosive  sublimate  treated  seed.  J.  F. 
Kendrick  of  Ohio  writes  that  Semesan 
Bel  increased  the  yield  and  prevented 
development  of  seed-borne  diseases.  In 
New  York  tests,  Semesan  Bel  treatment 
gave  a  20%  increase  on  early  potatoes, 
and  one  of  15%  on  late  potatoes. 

Semesan  Be!  for  sweet  potatoes 

Semesan  Bel  treatment  also  improves 
sweet  potato  yields  by  controlling  sur¬ 
face-borne  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain.  Just  treat  the  seed  and  dip  the 
sprouts  before  setting.  J.  E.  Dutton  & 
Son,  Delaware,  report  their  yield  from 
treated  seed  was  “bright,  clean  and  j 
disease-free.” 

Easy,  inexpensive  treatment 

One  pound  of  Semesan  Bel  will  treat 
from  16  bushels  of  small  seed  to  22 
bushels  of  large  seed  potatoes.  And  treat¬ 
ment  is  both  easy  and  safe!  Ask  your 
dealer  for  free  Semesan  Bel  pamphlet. 
Or  write  Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 
CERESAN  for  SEMESAN  for 

Seed  Grains  and  Cotton  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

SEMESAN  JR. 

for  Seed  Corn 


TOMATO  PLANTS, &  %dDt3 

globe  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore,  Earliana,  Prepaid  500- 
$1.50;  1000-$2.50 ;  Express  collect,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 
King  Pepper  plants.  Prepaid  500-J1.50;  Collect  $2.00- 
1000.  Cabbage  plants,  $1.00-1000;  Certified  Porto  Rican 
potato  plants,  $1.75-1000.  Roots  mossed,  safe  arrival 
prompt  shipment.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Vegetable  Plants: 


Tomatoes,  Earliana, 
Ms  r  globe.  John  Baer. 
Bonny  Best.  Jewel,  Stone  and  Matchless.  Peppers:  Ruby 
King.  Worldbeater.  Bull  Nose,  Chinese  Giant.  Harris 
Karls  and  California  Wonder.  Seedlings  of  all  varieties 
$3.00  per  1000:  Transplanted  plants  $S.OO  per  1000; 
Potted  plants  $30  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


CAULIFLOWER 

Field  grown.  *  Highest 
duality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball. 
$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00;  300.  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000.  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand.  Bermuda  Onion  $1.00,  Tomatoes  $1.25.  Collards 
$1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 
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Farm  Youth  Award 

How  Candidates  Will  Be  Chosen  for  This  Honor 


IN  recent  issues,  we  have  told  you 
what  the  Farm  Youth  Achievement 
Award  is,  which  will  be  made  by 
American  Agriculturist  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Master  Farmer  awards 
are  made.  In  order  that  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  A.  A.  family  may  have 
in  mind  the  rules  whereby  they  may 
be  considered  for  this  great  honor,  we 
are  repeating  them  here.  Awards  apply 
only  to  New  York  State  boys  and  girls 
this  first  year. 

Rules  for  4-H  Club  Members 

1.  Make  application  to  your  4-H 
Club  leader,  or  write  to  W.  J.  Wright, 
State  Club  Leader,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  New  York,  or  to  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

2.  One  boy  and  one  girl  shall  be  se¬ 
lected  to  represent  New  York  4-H 
Club  members. 

3.  Each  county  may  nominate  two 
club  members  for  this  honor  (one  boy 
and  one  girl) . 

4.  Only  one  representative  will  be 
selected  from  any  one  county. 

5.  Applicants  will  be  selected  by  an 
impartial  committee  from  records  sub¬ 
mitted  which  should  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

a.  Evidence  in  the  form  of  records 
of  substantial  accomplishments 
in  the  club  projects  undertaken, 

b.  Evidence  of  leadership  ability 
such  as  being  selected  as  assis¬ 
tant  club  leader,  club  officer,  etc. 

c.  A  statement  of  community  ac¬ 
tivities  outside  of  the  field  of 
4-H  Club  work. 


6.  Applications  should  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  story  written  by  the  club 
members  and  outlining  their  experien¬ 
ces  in  4-H  Club  work. 

7.  Applications  should  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  recent  photograph  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  together  with  a  scrapbook  in 
which  is  mounted  evidence  of  the  club 
activities  in  the  form  of  record  books, 
photographs,  newspaper  clippings, 
prizes,  etc. 

8.  Applications  should  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  county  extension  agent  con¬ 
cerned  also  from  two  other  people  in 
the  county  not  relatives  of  the  appli¬ 
cant. 

For  Members  of  Young  Farmers’ 
Association 

Qualifications  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  to  be  considered  for  the 
Empire  Farmer  degree.  Talk  this  mat¬ 
ter  over  with  your  teacher  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

For  fuller  details,  see  Page  5  of  the 
April  19  issue  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 

For  Boy  Scouts 

Full  details  were  outlined  on  Page 
5  of  the  April  19  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

For  further  information,  talk  the 
matter  over  with  your  Scout  Master, 
Scout  executive,  or  write  to  O.  H.  Ben¬ 
son,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

If  interested,  make  application  right 
away. 


House  Cleaning  Time 


Editor’s  Note — The  following  piece 
was  recently  written  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  and 
broadcast  over  WGY,  the  radio  station 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  New  York,  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  entitled  “Editor  Ed  Looks  at  - 
Life”,  which  is  given  every  Monday 
noon  from  12:25  to  12:30.  If  you  have 
not  been  listening  to  this  program,  you  ' 
are  missing  a  lot. 

ALONG  about  this  time  of  year,  or 
a  little  earlier.  Mother  gets  that 
strange,  far-away  look  in  her  eyes, 
which  the  men  folk  have  learned  to 
know  and  dread.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  hunt  cover. 

House-cleaning  is  at  hand! 

Down  comes  the  old,  comfortable 
“sittin’  room”  stove,  and  back  it  goes 
into  a  rear  room  for  the  summer.  No 
matter  that  you  protest  that  there  will 
be  many  cold  days  ahead.  The  calendar 
says  that  Spring  is  here.  And  that’s 
that! 

Up  come  the  carpets  and  rugs,  which 
must  be  beaten  by  the  boys  on  the 
Easter  or  Saturday  holidays,  just  when 
the  fish  begin  to  bite  a  little  down  the 
creek.  There  is  the  smell  of  paint  and 
varnish  in  the  air,  and  bright  new  pa¬ 
per  goes  on  the  walls.  Bobby  ruins  his 
pants,  and  what  is  left  of  Ma’s  disposi¬ 
tion  by  trying  out  the  newly  painted 
chair. 

Meals  begin  to  assume  the  sketchy, 
thrown-together  appearance,  which  in¬ 
dicates  Mother’s  attention  on  more  im¬ 
portant  affairs.  When  the  Mere  Man 
complains  mildly,  he  is  tartly  informed 
that  he  and  the  boys  are  lucky  to  eat 
at  all,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done. 

The  accumulated  truck  of  years 
comes  down  from  the  garret,  and  out 
of  the  closet,  until  one  says  feelingly 
“Blessed  be  nothing!”  and  wonders 
now  there  could  be  so  much  of  it,  and 
whether  a  good  bonfire  would  not  sim¬ 
plify  matters  a  lot. 

Everything  is  changed.  Everything 
is  different.  The  bed  is  where  the  bur¬ 
eau  was;  the  piano  moves  over  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room;  and  the  old 
lounge  in  the  big  kitchen,  which  was 
so  comfortable  for  Dad’s  occasional 
forty  winks,  is  gone  entirely.  Nothing 
is  in  its  old  familiar  place. 

Woman  loves  change.  Man  hates  it. 
Finally,  and  as  the  last  straw,  Dad 
sits  down  at  his  desk  and  finds  that 


the  women  folk  have  been  cleaning  out 
his  old  papers  and  “reorganizing”  those 
that  are  left,  until  he  cannot  locate 
a  single  one! 

Even  then  he  dare  not  say  a  word, 
but  relieves  his  over-charged  feelings 
by  booting  the  friendly  old  cat  that 
chooses  the  wrong  time  to  rub  against 
his  leg. 

Thereafter,  he  determines  to  hang 
around  the  warm  cow  stable  during 
his  spare  time,  until  the  annual  house¬ 
cleaning  horror  is  over. 

At  last,  however,  the  dust  of  conflict 
subsides,  Mother  begins  to  approach 
normality,  the  endurance  test  is  over, 
and  mere  “staying”  ceases;  the  family 
lives  again. 

And  when  the  house-cleaning  is  over 
— mind  you,  never  before— we  Mere 
Men  may  grudgingly  admit  that  pos¬ 
sibly  all  of  the  hullabaloo  was  worth 
while.  The  old  shanty  certainly  looks 
pretty  nifty  again  1 

Women  are  funny  critters,  but  it 
would  be  kinda  tough  going  without 
them! 


A  New  Book 

HE  fruit  grower  will  find  much  of 
interest  and  information  in  “Grow¬ 
ing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits”,  a  new  book 
just  off  the  press.  The  authors  are  H. 
B.  Knapp,  director  of  the  Farmingdale 
State  School  of  Agriculture  and  E.  C. 
Auchter,  horticulturist  with  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  book  gives  information  about 
growing  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  quinces,  grapes,  as  well  as 
bush  fruits  and  strawberries.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  and  the 
list  price  is  $3.00. 


If  you  wish  to  escape  the  thraldom 
of  the  lawn-mower,  put  handle-bars 
on  a  goat. — Judge. 
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Delivering  Frost  by  Wire 

Electric  Refrigeration  Explained  in  Everyday  Terms 


T 


Editor’s  Note — The  following  story  hy  Pro¬ 
fessor  Riley  was  broadcast  recently  from  WEE  I, 
Cornell’s  radio  station.  In  view  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  electric  refrigeration ,  we  are  reprint¬ 
ing  it. 

HE  first  thing  to  remember,  in  considering 
refrigeration,  is  that  in  making  things  cold 
we  are  dealing  with  heat.  Cold  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  absence  of  heat.  By  remov¬ 
ing  heat  we  have  cold.  This  is  the  reason  that  re¬ 
frigeration  is  measured  in  heat  units.  In  this 
country  refrigeration  is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
British  heat  unit  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  British 
Thermal  Unit,  or  for  short  the  BTU.  This  British 
Thermal  Unit  or  BTU  is  the  amount  of  heat  that 
must  be  removed  from  one  pound  of  water  to 
lower  its  temperature  one  degree  on 
the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  scale. 

In  order  to  cool  a  forty  quart  can 
of  warm  milk  down  to  50°F.  we  must 
remove  3700  of  these  BTU’S.  In  or¬ 
der  to  turn  one  pound  of  water  into 
ice  we  must  take  out  of  the  water  144 


By  H.  W.  RILEY 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

power  through  the  electric  meter  and  into  the 
motor  that  runs  our  refrigerating  machine,  that 
machine  will  remove  from  3,000  to  9,000  heat 
units,  or  BTU’S  for  the  1  unit  of  electric  power 
that  we  supplied  to  the  motor,  that  is,  the  effic¬ 
iency  of  electric  milk  cooling  machines  varies 
from  3000  BTU’S  to  9,000  BTU’S  removed  from 
the  milk  tank  for  every  Kilowatt  hour,  or  KWH, 
supplied  to  the  machine  motor.  This  big  variation 
is  due  in  large  part  to  changes  in  operating  con¬ 
ditions,  but  it  is  also  partly  due  to  differences  in 
the  design  of  machines. 

Just  at  this  point  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
almost  hear  many  of  my  readers  saying,  “This 


erating  machine  is  of  %  ton  capacity 
it  means  that  the  machine  can  take 
from  water  in  twenty-four  hours 
enough  heat  units  to  turn  one- fourth 
of  a  ton  of  water  into  ice.  A  quarter 
of  a  ton  is  500  pounds,  and  each 
pound  of  ice  means  144  BTU’S,  so  a 
quarter  ton  machine  can  remove  500 
x  144,  or  72,000  BTU’S  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  one-ton  machine  can 
handle  288,000  BTU’S  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

When  we  run  one  unit  of  electric 


is  all  interesting,  but  how  does  the  machine  do  it, 
how  does  electricity  bring  about  refrigeration?” 
Well,  all  right,  let’s  talk  about  that,  but  to  grasp 
this  idea  of  mechanical  refrigeration  we  must  get 
some  general  principles  tied  up  with  what  we 
already  know. 

The  first  important  principle  to  consider  is 
that  heat  always  flows  out  of  a  hot  body  and  into 
a  cold  body.  If  a  refrigerating  machine  pipe  is 
to  get  heat  out  of  the  cold  water  in  the  milk 
cooling  tank,  the  pipe  must  be  colder  than  the 
cold  water  in  the  tank.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
cold  water  in  the  tank  is  not  as  cold  as  the  pipe 
from  the  machine  then  heat  will  flow  from  the 
cold  water  into  the  walls  of  the  pipe  and  then 
into  whatever  is  in  the  pipe.  At  once  we  see  that 
our  job  is  to  get  something  cold  inside 
the  pipe.  The  way  it  is  done  is  this ; — 
at  one  end  of  the  pipe  we  set  a  pump 
at  work  trying  to  suck  everything  out 
of  the  pipe,  that  lowers  the  pressure 
inside  of  the  pipe.  Then  we  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  pipe  and  close  up  the 
end  of  the  pipe  all  but  a  small  hole. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  stopper  with 
a  small  hole  in  it  is  more  pipe  and 
through  this  more  pipe  we  force  up 
against  the  stopper  some  gas,  such  as 
ammonia,  or  sulphur  dioxide,  or 
methyl  chloride,  that  has  been  squeez¬ 
ed  so  hard  that  it  has  turned  into  a 
liquid  state.  Now  gas  objects  to  being 
squeezed  and  turned  into  liquid  so 
when  it  comes  to  the  hole  in  the  stop¬ 
per  it  rushes  through  into  the  nice 
open  empty  pipe  on  the  other  side  and 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Low  Temperatures  Cause  Some  Fruit  Injury 

First  Hand  Reports  Indicate  Losses  May  Not  Be  Serious 


Editor’s  Note — When  April  records  for  low 
temperatures  were  broken  recently  we  knew  that 
thousands  of  our  readers  would  want  to  know 
the  extent  of  the  injury  to  fruit  in  various  sec¬ 
tions.  We  immediately  zvrote  to  growers  and 
County  Agents  and  on  this  page  you  will  find 
their  replies  based  upon  their  personal  obser¬ 
vations.  Whenever  such  situations  arise  we  plan 
to  give  you  reliable ,  first-hand  information  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

*  *  * 

WE  have  had  many  requests  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  damage  done  to  fruit  by  the 
recent  cold  weather  but  find  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  reach  any  conclusions  as 
to  how  extensive  the  damage  may  be.  The  lowest 
official  temperature  reported  here  was  240  F.  Con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  may  be  some  dam¬ 
age  to  cherries  and  peaches  but  not  to  other  fruit. 
Experience  in  previous  years  indicates  that  the 
actual  damage  cannot  be  detected  until  sometime 
after  blossoming  as  we  sometimes  find  that  freez¬ 
ing  injury  does  not  show  up  until  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  after  blossoming  and  that  the  blossoms 
show  no  apparent  injury.  As  far  as  influencing 
the  size  of  the  crop  is  concerned  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  blossoms  can  be  injured  and 
still  have  enough  left  to  give  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

The  freezing,  however,  has  done  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  alfalfa  and  other  seedings  in  many  fields. 
New  alfalfa  seedings  which  came  through  the 
winter  in  excellent  shape  have  suffered  seriously 
from  heaving  due  to  this  last  freeze. — Earl  D. 
Merrill,  M onroe  County  Farm  Bureau  Manager. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  County  Escapes 
Although  the  temperature  dropped  to  230  and 
F.  the  nights  of  April  22  and  23,  injury  to 


fruit  buds  seems  considerably  less  than  local 
press* reports  indicate. 

Injury  may  be  called  negligible  in  Wayne 
County  at  least.— C.  V.  R.  Pond,  Ass’t.  County 
Agricultural  Agent. 

*  *  * 

Prospects  Average  in  Orleans  County 

The  cold  spring  months  with  but  very  few 
warm  days  have  kept  the  fruit  buds  so  near  dor¬ 
mant  in  our  locality  that  there  is  no  apparent 
damage  at  present  from  the  recent  extreme  tem¬ 
perature  of  25  degrees  above  zero.  We  are  only 
one  mile  from  the  Ontario  Shore  and  the  cold 
north  wind  has  been  nearly  constant.  I  think 
apples,  pears  and  peaches  will  come  through  in 
good  shape  with  an  average  season  from  now  on. 
— H.  E.  Wellman,  Master  Farmer  and  Orleans 
County  Fruitgrower. 

*  *  * 

Cherries  Suffer  in  Chautauqua  County 

Frequent  examinations  of  fruit  buds  during 
the  past  week,  or  after  the  low  temperatures, 
indicate  that  Concord  buds  are  uninjured.  Peach 
buds  were  severely  injured  during  the  -7  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  winter.  I  would  say  to  the 
extent  of  75  percent.  The  recent  cold  resulted  in 
still  further  killing.  Sweet  cherries  were  injured 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  75  per  cent  either  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  or  in  the  last  cold  spell.  The  in¬ 
jury  to  Montmorency  approximates  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  while  that  to  Early  Richmond  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
percentages  for  all  will  be  more  than  here  given, 
since  the  extent  of  injury  is  very  slow  iit  mani¬ 
festing  itself  this  season  for  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son.  I  have  not  examined  apple  buds,  but  they 
were  not  far  advanced  during  the  cold,  hence  I 


believe  that  they  will  show  but  little  killing.— 
F.  E.  Gladwin,  Fredonia  Vineyard  Laboratory. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Finger  Lakes  Section 

After  carefully  examining  some  of  our  earlier 
apple  buds  that  are  the  most  advanced,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult  at  this  time 
to  determine  for  a  certainty  how  much,  if  any, 
damage  there  may  be.  There  is  none  that  we  can 
see  now,  but  it  may  be  like  it  was  last  year  when 
we  had  serious  damage  by  frost  that  did  not 
show  up  for  some  time  after  the  freeze. 

While  the  temperature  here  was  down  to  22 
degrees  two  mornings  and  not  above  freezing  at 
any  time,  there  was  one  favorable  condition  that 
may  help  some.  There  was  a  light  snow  which 
covered  the  buds  while  they  were  thawing  out, 
which  was  very  gradual  and  may  help.  There 
appears  to  be  quite  a  fair  setting  of  fruit  buds 
on  nearly  all  trees  and  I  hope  some  of  them 
survive. — H.  S.  Fullager,  Yates  Coicnty  Fruit¬ 
grower. 

*  *  * 

The  thermometer  reached  17  degrees  above 
zero  in  the  Middlesex  Valley,  April  23.  It  is 
thought  the  fruit  buds  were  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  injured. — L.  C.  Williams,  Yates 
County  Fruitgrower. 

*  *  * 

From  Tompkins  County 

Replying  to  yours  of  April  25  will  say  that  the 
general  opinion  which  seems  to  prevail  among  the 
fruit  men  is  that  the  buds  were  not  far  enough 
along  to  be  damaged  by  the  recent  cold  weather. 
While  we  had  some  snow  and  the  thermometer 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Greetings! 

WE  are  just  back  from  a  long  trip  to  Chicago 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  editors  of  the 
Standard  Farm  Papers  and  the  Capper’s 
Farm  Press.  We  are  impressed  again  with  what 
a  tremendous  enterprise  American  agriculture  is. 
Riding  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  here  to 
Chicago,  one  can  look  out  the  car  window  al¬ 
most  any  time  in  the  day  and  see  the  wheels  of 
farming  going  around. 

*  *  * 

The  outstanding  problem  of  a  farm  paper 
editor  is,  what  do  you  folk  want  in  your  paper. 
What  do  you  find  the  most  helpful,  the  most 
interesting? 

Editors  of  the  leading  farm  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  spent  two  days  in  Chicago  trying  to  answer 
these  question's.  We  agreed  that  if  you  would 
write  more  letters  telling  the  editors  what  you 
liked  and  what  you  did  not  like,  you  would  get  a 
paper  that  suited  you  better. 

*  *  * 

As  might  be  expected,  the  new  census  figures 
are  showing  big  gains  in  population  for  the  cities, 
and  losses  for  the  country.  The  latest  figures 
indicate  a  gain  of  22.5  per  cent  in  the  leading 
cities  of  America. 

But  before  you  get  excited  about  the  loss  of 
people  from  the  farms,  figure  a  little  on  what  you 
would  do  if  a  small  percentage  of  them  were  back 
again,  competing  with  you.  We  are  going  to  need 
less  and  less  people  on  the  farms  to  raise  food. 
What  we  need  to  do,  however,  is  to  make  farm¬ 
ing  attractive  enough  so  that  the  better  ones  will 
stay. 


The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Farming 

THE  baby  chick  people  have  been  hard  hit  this 
spring.  They  started  out  in  January  with  a 
promising  outlook,  but  the  price  of  eggs  went 
down  and  down,  resulting  in  orders  for  baby 
chicks  dropping  off  rapidly.  Hundreds  of  hatch¬ 
eries  all  over  the  country  found  themselves  with 
cancelled  orders,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
baby  chicks  on  hand,  and  no  place  for  them  to 
go.  Of  course,  baby  chicks  are  an  extremely  per¬ 
ishable  product.  Some  hatcheries  tried  to  meet 
the  emergency  by  raising  the  chicks  they  could 
not  sell  to  broiler  size,  but  broilers  are  cheap,  too. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding  these 
up  and  down  cycles  in  every  farm  enterprise. 


When  dairy  prices  are  good,  we  get  busy  and 
overdo  the  production,  and  down  come  the  prices.- 
Then  poultry  pays  pretty  well  for  a  while ;  every¬ 
body  tries  his  hand  at  it.  Result :  The  pendulum 
immediately  swings  downward.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  only  man  who  weathers  the  storm  of  ups 
and  downs  in  the  market  year  after  year  is  the 
one  who  studies  and  works  constantly  to  keep 
his  farming  on  a  businesslike  basis  and  then  who 
does  not  swing  back  and  forth  constantly  from 
one  farm  enterprise  to  another  in  trying  to  guess 
the  market. 


What  Is  the  Matter  With  Eastern  Eggs? 

VERY  farm  boy  knows  when’ gathering  the 
eggs  that  if  an  egg  will  shake  or  rattle  a  little, 
it  is  not  strictly  fresh  nor  good  food.  Yet  it 
has  been  our  personal  experience  in  trying  to 
find  fresh  eggs  in  the  city  stores  in  the  last  few 
years  that  there  are  few  of  them  that  will  not 
shake. 

Since  the  egg  grading  regulations  were  revised 
recently,  we  believe  that  there  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement,  but  it  is  still  very  difficult  for  a  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  strictly  fresh  eggs.  It  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  statement  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  now  sold  in  the  cities  are  under  the  grade 
in  quality  that  is  claimed  for  them.  The  sad  part 
of  it  is  "that  when  we  ask  for  California  eggs, 
we  get  a  better  quality  than  those  from  the 
nearby  producers. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  this  poor  quality  costs  poultrymen  in  loss  of 
consumption. 

What  is  the  answer?  California  has  partially 
solved  it  through  cooperation,  by  which  the  eggs 
are  crated  and  graded  so  carefully  that  they  can 
be  shipped  across  the  continent  and  sold  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  the  miscellaneous  collection  from 
nearby  eastern  producers. 

.Farmers  can  do  much  to  help  improve  egg 
quality  by  gathering  the  eggs  frequently,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  rooster  from  the  laying  flock,  by  care¬ 
ful  grading,  and  prompt  shipments.  But  there  is 
much  in  the  situation  beyond  the  farmer’s  con¬ 
trol.  How  the  eggs  are  handled  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  and  by  the  retail  dealer  will  also 
determine  the  good  or  bad  quality. 

The  thing  to  worry  about  is  the  same  problem 
faced  by  eastern  farmers  in  the  sale  of  most  of 
the  rest  of  their  products.  Better  refrigeration 
and  marketing  by  farmers  of  other  sections  are 
going  to  steal  all  of  the  markets  from  eastern 
growers,  unless  they  learn  how  to  meet  this  in¬ 
creasing  competition. 

Make  Your  Nominations  Now 

E  must  soon  close  the  nominations  for  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmers,  as  the  season  approaches  for 
making  personal  visits  to  the  farms  of  the 
nominees.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  again  to  send 
in  your  nomination  if  you  are  very  sure  that  you 
have  a  friend  who  meets  all  of  the  strict  require¬ 
ments  set  forth  by  the  judges. 


Who  Has  Been  Married  the  Longest? 

WHAT  is  there  finer  than  a  man  and  woman 
who  have  traveled  the  Road  of  Life  togeth¬ 
er  for  fifty  years  or  more?  Think  of  the 
happiness  and  the  sorrows  that  they  have  shared. 
Think  of  the  long  years  of  pulling  together  for 
the  success  of  their  home,  their  children,  and 
their  community.  In  these  days  of  divorce  and 
short-lived  marriages,  how  good  it  is  to  know 
that  a  majority  of  the  finest  relationships  in  the 
world — that  is,  marriage — are  successful.  The 
newspapers  emphasize  marriage  failures.  We 
hear  little"  of  the  successes. 

American  Agriculturist  would  boost  the 
successful  marriages  a  little.  Therefore,  we 
would  like  to  receive  pictures  of  couples  in  the 
A. A.  family  who  have  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  We  will  pay  a  prize  of  ten 
dollars  to  the  couple  who  have  lived  longest  to- 

\ 


gether  who  send  us  their  picture,  and  a  few  facts 
about  themselves,  and  a  second  prize  of  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  picture  of  the  couple  who  have  been 
married  the  next  longest.  Pictures  will  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved  and  returned.  They  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  June  15  to  be  considered. 


A.  A.  Has  New  Feature 

N  this  issue,  you  will  find  a  new,  regular  fea¬ 
ture  which  will  be  of  interest  to  every  member 
of  the  farm  family.  We  refer  to  the  “Song  of 
the  Lazy  Farmer”,  the  first  of  which  is  printed 
on  the  opposite  page.  This  series  of  cartoons  ac¬ 
companied  by  funny  rhymes,  which  are  more  or 
less  of  a  take-off  on  things  agricultural,  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  C.  V.  Gregory,  editor  of  Prairie 
Farmer. 

For  years  the  “Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer”  has 
been  published  in  Prairie  Farmer  and  other  mid¬ 
west  papers,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  who  read 
them.  In  recent  surveys,  taken  by  some  of  the 
papers  that  use  this  series,  the  readers  declared 
that  it  was  just  about  the  most  popular  feature 
of  the  whole  paper.  We  have  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  a  lot  of  these  rhymes,  and  we  promise 
you  that  if  you  read  the  first  one  you  will  look 
for  all  the  others. 


High  Analysis  Fertilizers  Coming 

N  calling  on  nominees  for  Master  Farmers  last 
summer,  we  have  been  interested  in  noting  the 
large  number  of  leading  farmers  who  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  use  the  highly  concentrated  fertilizers. 
The  “handwriting  on  the  wall”  indicates  that  the 
day  of  the  old  fertilizer,  containing  so  much  more 
carrier  than  it  does  plant  food,  is  fast 
disappearing. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  what  an  absurd 
practice  it  is  to  buy  and  pay  the  freight  on  84 
pounds  of  worthless  material  in  order  to  get  16 
pounds;  or  even  less,  of  plant  food.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  fertilizer  practices  have  made  as 
much  progress  as  they  have,  considering  such  a 
great  handicap. 

This  year  we  want  to  urge  all  of  our  readers 
at  least  to  try  the  new  high  analysis  fertilizers. 
Western  farmers  are  making  more  progress  in 
the  use  of  these  concentrated  fertilizers  than  we 
are  here  in  the  East.  Some  attention  has  to  be 
given  to  the  drill  to  shut  it  down  so  that  it  will 
sow  only  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
but  this  mechanical  problem  can  be  solved,  and 
once  you  get  used  to  handling  one  pound  of  ma¬ 
terial  where  you  handled  four  or  five  pounds  be¬ 
fore,  with  just  as  good  results,  and  at  no  greater 
cost,  then  you  never  will  go  back  to  the  old 
svstem. 

j. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

LWAYS  when  we  print  a  Scotch  joke,  our 
friends  among  the  Scotch  send  in  more  good 
ones.  Let’s  see  if  they  can  beat  this : 

McBride  was  a  potato  grower  who  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  marketing.  On  market  day,  he  always 
sold  his  potatoes  faster  than  his  brother  farmers 
because  he  cut  the  price.  Naturally,  the  other 
farmers  were  jealous,  and  predicted  that  McBride 
would  soon  be  in  trouble  financially.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  continued  to  prosper. 

One  day,  when  he  was  feeling  pretty  good,  a 
rival  farmer  thought  it  was  the  time  to  learn 
something  about  marketing.  t 

“How  can  ye  sell  yer  taties  so  cheap?  a£ 

asked 

“Weel,”  said  McBride,  thickly,  “ye  ken  I  tak 
always  hawf  a  crown  off?” 

‘‘Aye,  aye,  that  ye  do !” 

“An’  ye  ken  I  always  tell  ’em  I  do  it  because 
they’re  friends  of  mine?” 

“Aye”  T  o 

“Weel,  there’s  one  other  little  thing  I  &n  t 

tell  ’em.  I  tak  hawf  a  crown  off  the  price  because 
they’re  friends  of  mine — but  I  tak  ten  pounc  > 
off  the  hundredweight  because  I’m  a  friend  of 
theirs !” 
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Should  Farm  Improvements  Be  Taxed? 

A  Bunch  of  Other  Letters  from  the  A.  A.  Mailbags 

WHILE  farm  relief  is  the  pre-  the  few  acres  of  potatoes  are  helping  probable  income  and  apparently  much  If  the  banks  do  not  have  money  to  lend 
vailing  topic  now,  another  many  rank  and  file  farmers  just  as  you  less  to  realize  anything  at  all!  the  legitimate  farmers  in  their  own 

farm  problem  comes  to  mind  people  were  helped  years  ago.  The  young  farmer  who  has  started  area, ^  why  shouS ^  Sey  leSd  to  ‘‘wTd^ 

would  afford  some  rS'to  the'dServ-  ne^hbor's  placeYo  see  'Tck  eT  This  time  of  T  h”  '"""N  ?ard  otherVmtUreS  T'''6  th®, °Parators  have 

S£  £1  evHs  ”e£°Tuc^eTS  °l  Se^tfprS^r^V^  P^er°See 

analyzed  time  and  time^srain  and  vet  rafe,  ’pt1h  h  Potatoes>  barley,  or  f0ur  years  0f  fanure  to  make  ends  tribution  of  credit  in  agricultural  areas. 

S  adeauaJ?stSs  £ie  bS  meet>  the  bank  feels  *  can  not  carry  To  whom  maY  a  Y°W  man  for 

effect  a  chanee  for  the  better  10D  hn^hpic- °nf  sheeP-  He  had  less  tban  his  notes.  Thereupon,  the  burden  which  business  advice  right  now?  There  are 

The  problem  of  farm  assessments  no  takinv  them°  P01^0®;3  bat  W  sbould  be  borne  by  the  group  is  shifted  some  aspects  which  the  Farm  Bureau 

r^oubt  contains  more  than  nne  evil  hut  hn^hif  vr  .^0f, a  ®tore  at  JTb0  a  to  iocal  individuals  who  are  also  power-  does  not  touch,  in  fact,  could  not.  Of 

Se  practiced  Sisfnv  SlStions ’as  a  S“d  ^  b?yer  “  tb?m  less  to  do  or  saY  anything  to  help  the  course,  farm  business  advice  is  here 

result  of  making  needed  improvements  to  money  Is  helping  iff  "along  Lasi  ^nse^0“nditionS  which  have  brou^ht  ’?eant'  What  -d0es  the  tuture  hoId  for 
cannot  be  condoned  as  just.  If  a  far-  fall  $2.00  was  paid  here  at  digging  _  ’  / 


mer  paints  his  buildings,  makes  a  few  time.  It  did  not  take  many  bushels  to 
repairs  or  improves  his  grounds  in  any  help  a  lot. 

way  he  is  immediately  plastered  with  Things  do  not  change  as  much  as 

a  substantial  increase  in  his  assessed  many  people  think  they  do. _ M.  G. 

valuation.  It  is  similar  to  getting 

struck  by  the  same  stone  twice.  The  editors  Note:  However,  all  must 


the  man  who  likes  the  farm,  is  willing 
t}  i  a  r-i  to  work  hard  and  go  without  a  great 

Banks  Are  Conservative  many  things  he  could  have  if  he  work- 

To  be  concrete,  take  the  example  of  ed  in.the  city?  In  a  few  words,  is  now 
a  man  who  is  now  sixty  years  old — •  time  to  grit  your  teeth  and  hang 

who  has  been  on  his  farm  forty  years —  on^  or^give  up  and  go  back  to  the  city  ? 
an  understanding  and  intelligent  far- 


— H.  S.  B. 


farmer  not  only  has  the  expense  of  his  a9ree  that  if  New  York,  growers  are  rner.  (Alas,  that  there  is  only  one  of  Editor's  Note — At  a  meeting  which 
improvements  but  also  has  an  in-  to  retain  their  markets,  a  plan  must  him!)  After  the  war  when  prices  were  we  attended  in  Chicago  last  week,  at- 
crease  made  in  his  taxes  because  of  be  f?und  to  give  consumers  a  uniform-  good,  he  set  some  money  aside,  trim-  tended  by  editors  of  the  leading  farm 


the  money  he  expended  for  improve¬ 
ments. 

This  method  seems  far  from  a  com¬ 
mendable  one,  but  it  is  the  prevailing 
method  of  making  assessments  in  New 
York  State  as  well  as  in  the  majority 


ly  high  quality  product. 

*  *  * 

Good  Farmers  Need  Better 
Credit 


med  his  sails  cautiously.  When  times  journals  in  America,  it  was  agreed  that 
began  to  be  hard,  some  of  his  neighbors  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  rural 
who  had  not  been  so  fortunate — the  life  and  agriculture  at  the  present  time 
chronology  of  a  fruit  farm  is  an  im-  is  a  lack  of  credit  for  carrying  on  legi- 
portant  item — required  credit.  timate  farm  enterprises.  The  above  let- 

The  bank  refused  this  without  other  * er  brings  this  problem  right  home  to 


Says 


Good  Potatoes  Sell 
Themselves 


of  the  other  states.  Improvements  are  V/’  OU  offer  opportunity  to  shake  out  backing  and  this  farmer/ signed  their  every  farmer.  You  unll  see  more  dis¬ 
considered  necessary  to  keep  a  farm  *  problems.  Well,  to  state  a  problem  notes  because  he  was  convinced  they  cussions  on  the  bank  credit  situation 
in  good  condition.  Paint  is  a  preserva-  is  often  to  solve  it.  Does  the  Farm  would  make  good  if  there  was  a  pos-  coming  issues  of  American  Agricul- 
tive  used  to  prolong  the  life  of  farm  Bureau  realize  when  it  urges  farmers  sible  chance.  The  bank  finally  went  turist. 

buildings.  to  use  bank  credit  instead  of  store  and  so  far  as  to  warn  him  that  his  pro- 

The  assessors  claim  that  a  coat  of  feed  mill  credit,  to  what  a  small  ex-  cedure  was  unsafe.  He  believed  there  ^Wouldn’t  Eat  Oleo  Oil  a  Bet” 

paint  or  the  making  of  repairs  and  im-  tent  the  banks  are  ready  or  able  to  car-  should  be  credit  available  to  his  neigh- 

provments  results  in  a  better  looking  ry  the  farmers’  notes?  Since  the  very  bor  farmers  and  he  did  the  only  thing  JHAVE  been  very  much  interested  in 
farm  and  consequently  increases  the  poor  crop  yields  in  the  last  three  years  he  could  do — gave  his  personal  support.  1  the  letters  on  butter  and  cheese  con- 
value-  in  a  section  where  fruit  is  the  exclu-  Can  not  the  State  or  Federal  Govern-  ditions  on  the  market  and  I  want  to 

The  farmers  argue  that  improve-  sive  crop,  this  has  become  evident  to  ment  educate  bankers  for  agricultural  say  there  is  some  excuse  for  not  buy- 

ments  are  purely  a  business  proposition  a  good  many  growers  who  believed  the  areas— -for  banks  which  operate  in  very  ing  these  articles.  Conditions  have 
to  protect  their  property  or  to  make  bank  credit  theory,  put  it  into  practice  definitely  farming  sections?  Is  the  changed  a  lot  in  the  last  10  years  but 
their  work  easier.  They  claim  that  it  is  and  soon  found  that  because  of  low  bank  a  public  servant  or  is  it  only  a  there  is  still  chance  for  improvement, 
the  same  proposition  that  causes  the  prices  and  low  crops  they  could  not  slot  machine  ?  The  farmer  has  to  know  I  was  born  and  raised  in  a  dairy 
poceryman  and  the  hardware  dealer  pay  their  notes  incurred  for  operating  and  use  more  economics  all  the  time—  county  where  one  could  see  as  he  pas- 
to  install  safes,  adding  machines  and  expenses.  Nor  could  the  banks  continue  why  shouldn’t  our  bankers  know  some  sed  by  the  farms  in  winter  thin 
cash  registers  to  protect  and  simplify  to  carry  these  notes.  At  least,  this  was  agricultural  economics  too?  Certainly  scrawny  cows  with  beplastered  sides, 
their  business.  Yet  the  farmer  is  taxed;  the  word  from  Washington— “take  the  bank  holds  a  strategic  position  in  and  their  milk  tasted  all  cow,  too.  The 
the  groceryman  and  hardware  dealer  those  notes  off  your  books”  !  !  !  a  great  many  respects.  It  already  has  TB  test  eliminated  most  of  those  poor, 

are  not.  H.  B.  P.  The  dairy  farmer  is  in  a  totally  dif-  access  to  the  individual’s  entire  busi-  ill-shaped  cows  which  in  those  days 

*  *  *  ferent  case.  His  cows  are  there  the  ness  records— or  should  have — confi-  were  thought  to  be  putting  their  food 

year  round  and  his  milk  production  is  dential  of  course,  but  the  entire  re-  into  milk  instead  of  flesh.  A  great 
pretty  reasonably  assured.  His  milk  cord!  Can  not  that  information  be  com-  many  farmers  were  careless  with  their 
check  comes  in  every  month  and  he  piled  and  used  to  help  the  farmers  in  milk  and  one  could  taste  cow  even  in 
T  can  reckon  with  his  feed  bill  therefore  closely  related  areas?  The  men  who  the  cheese.  Our  butter  was  bought  at 

1  f  hf6*11  a  reader  °_f  y°ur  PaPer  at  moderate  intervals.  manage  cooperative  ventures  should  those  cheese  factories  and  some  of  it 

or  a  out  ten  years  and  hke^  it  best  The  fruit  grower,  if  he  is  a  young  certainly  have  some  such  information.  was  really  unfit  to  eat. 

°t  a,ny  papers  l  nave  read  or  taken.  man  who  has  bought  his  place  with  We  noted  in  a  recent  issue  account  of  Some  cheese  factories  are  still  not 

l  nave  just  oeen  reading  an  article  sman  down  payment  and  each  year  survey  of  farms  in  Monroe  County —  very  particular  about  farm  conditions 

on  potatoes,  l  live  in  the  baranac  Val-  needs  to  make  at  least  a  small  invest-  these  are  useful.  The  banks  should  be  and  it  has  prejudiced  me  against  some 

ey  and  would  say  tnat  baranac  pota-  ment  in  machinery  or  trees  or  bushes,  linked  to  these  results  in  an  active  kinds  of  cheese.  As  for  butter,  most 

toes  are  oeing  graded  and  shipped  to  meets  quite  another  situation.  Suppose  manner.  Could  not  a  species  of  license  everyone  knows  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
bcnenectady  New  yorx,  to  Caruso,  the  fruit  buds  are  hurt  or  hail  comes  or  classification  be  granted  by  mem-  get  good  dairy  butter.  A  good  share 
meiia,  .Battaglia.  after  considerable  growth  or  the  prices  bership  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  such,  as,  of  the  creamery  butter  is  fair  to  good, 

The  association  shipped  about  440  faii  during  the  shipping  season — he  well,  journey-man  farmer?  “Master  but  I  have  bought  some  that  was  not, 
cars  last  year.  We  did  not  ship  all  from  has  much  less  chance  to  estimate  his  Farmer”  rather  indicates  graduation!  while  most  of  the  butter  put  up  in 

tubs  tastes  of  pme.  As  for 
homemade  country  butter, 

fJJ  - -  - -  - -  - - -  ' - - - '°'J  ^  '■  ■  * - -  - - — 

j  The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farmer 

\  A  LONG  about  this  time  of  year  is  when  the  little 
+  *■  pigs  appear:  I  like  to  watch  ’em  in  a  row, 

(b  a-rootin’  where  the  lunches  grow,  they  know  right 

<J)  where  the  milk  is  at,  their  tummies  round  out  nice 
and  fat,  they  go  to  sleep  in  great  content  when 
jj  they  have  got  their  nutriment.  They  lie  there  in 
y  the  sun  and  bask,  what  finer  picture  could  you  ask? 

\2  They  tier  themselves  up  in  a  row,  they  sure  enjoy 
d  the  sunshine  so;  it  helps  to  make  them  swine 
((,  grow  big  and  make  a  hog  of  ev’ry  pig. 

J  When  all  of  them  there  pigs  have  et  and  slept 
around  a  few  days  yet,  you’ll  see  a  curl  in  ev’ry 
tail,  and  then  them  piglets  will  regale  themselves 
d  with  corn  meal  and  with  slop;  they’ll  grow  along 
without  a  stop  if  they  are  fed  a  ration  that  will 
build  up  bone  as  well  as  fat,  if  you  just  feed  them 
y  piggies  right  they’ll  keep  on  growin’  day  and  night. 
vd  Alfalfa  pasture,  after  while,  will  keep  them  piggies 
j  right  in  style,  there  ain’t  no  other  feed  we  grow 
/f  will  make  our  livestock  prosper  so.  So  while  the 
v  pigs  eat  up  our  crops  they’re  makin’  bacon  and 
c)  pork  chops,  there  ain’t  no  crop  upon  the  place 
((,  that  I  would  rather  have  in  case  I’ve  got  some 

Y)\  notes  a-comin’  due;  there  ain’t  no  cause  for  feelin’ 

OUR  note  at  close  of  y  blue  when  you  have  got  a  bunch  of  swine  with 

Rrtiplp  Fxr  TVT  r\n 

J 


this  point,  but  I  heard 
one  of  the  firm  that 
we  ship  to  say,  that 
our  potatoes  were  better 
than  Maine  potatoes  and 
they  would  take  all  we 
had  at  top  price.  We  are 
raising  about  all  the 
Green  Mountain  type  po¬ 
tatoes  up  here  and  we  bag 
and  label  our  potatoes. 
In  regard  to  small  grow¬ 
ers,  I  have  not  been  on 
an  unemployed  strike  yet, 
and  have  not  heard  of  any 
of  my  neighbors. 

I  raised  1300  bushels 
from  four  acres  last  year, 
2700  bushels  in  all.  I 
think  that  if  more  folks 
used  the  right  seed  and 
right  fertilizer,  the  right 
land  for  good  eating  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  sprayed  as 
often  as  needed,  that  we 
would  have  lots  less 
trouble  finding  a  market 
for  our  potatoes.— M.C.D. 
*  *  * 

A  Word  for  the 
Small  Potato 
Grower 

OUR  note  at  close  of 
article  by  W.  M.  on 
the  small  potato  grower 
is  well  taken  and  today 


tails  a-curl  and  coats  a-shine! 


there  is  about  one  good 
butter  maker  to  a  dozen 
poor  ones.  Too  many  but¬ 
ter  makers  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  holding  cream 
too  long.  I  chum  every 
other  day  in  the  summer 
time  if  we  do  not  ship 
cream.  I  wouldn’t  eat 
oleomargarine  on  a  bet. 
But  what  about  com¬ 
pound?  Isn’t  that  just 
about  as  bad?  Give  me 
good  lard  for  baking.  Yet 
scores  of  -  farmers’  wives 
use  it  and  prefer  it  to 
lard. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 


Likes  Our  Road 
Articles 


“As  an  old  subscriber 
to  your  good  paper,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  by  Arthur  Brandt, 
“Better  Roads  for  Less 
Taxes”,  explains  the 
change  in  highway  law 
better  than  anything  I 
have  seen  printed,  and 
know  that.it  will  do  much 
to  clear  the  minds  of 
many  people.” — Y.  D. 
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More  Profits,  Less  Work, 


Pyrox 


MR.  JESSE  DEYOofNew 
Paltz,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I 
have  used  Pyrox  for  twelve 
years,  and  find  it  superior  to 
home-made  bordeaux  mixtures. 
Pyrox  can  be  measured  more 
accurately,  distributes  more 
evenly,  does  not  clog  the 
sprayer  nozzles,  remains  in  sus¬ 
pension  for  a  long  time,  and 
does  not  burn  the  leaves.  My 
potatoes  sprayed  with  Pyrox 
yielded  260  bu.  per  acre  this 
year  and  brought  $2.10  per 
bu.,  35c  above  market  price.” 
—(Nov  11,  1929). 

Spray  your  crops  with  Pyrox 
this  year.  Pyrox  is  a  combined 
insecticide  and  fungicide,  sci¬ 
entifically  prepared  to  kill  bugs, 
control  blights  and  other  dis- 


Mr.  Jesse  Deyo 
of  New  Paltz ,  N.  Y. 

eases,  and  to  stimulate  plant 
growth  Quick,  easy,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use.  Sticks  like  paint 
to  plants 

Write  us  for  facts  to  prove 
that  Pyrox-protected  potatoes 
will  give  you  extra  yields  that 
will  show  you  a  handsome 
profit  over  ordinary  spraying. 
Please  mention  your  potato 
acreage. 


bowker  chemical  company 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 


Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  BOX  C  ,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY — get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — ] 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
I  Get  our  low  ^  new-  Write 


Agents 

Wanted 


A  NEW  ROOF! 

w,ath10YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


Liquid  Arbertof 

ROOF  COATING 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  % 
cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  free-  Address 
Fragaria  Nurseries,  Box  241, Pulaski, N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants,  £*£ 

a  tor  Dunlap,  100,  90c;  300,  $2;  500,  $3; 
1000,  $5:  Premier-Gibson-Stevens  L. 

Champion-100,  $1;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.50; 
1000,  $6;  Chesepeak-Cooper-Glen  Mary- 
Pearl-100,  $1.25;  300,  $2.50;  500.  $3.50; 
1000,  $7;  Mastodon  (evbr)  25,  $1;  50, 
$1.50;  100,  $2.50;  300,  $6;  500,  $8;  1000, 
$15;  Champion  (evbr)  25,  75e;  50,  $1;  ioo,  $1.50:  300, 
$4;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10;  Figure  each  variety  SEPABATE. 
Write  for  prices  on  cane  plants. 

F.  a  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


Nice  field  grown  CABBAGE  PLANTS: 

Copenhagen  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballheads.  300,  $1. ; 
500,  $1-25;  1000,  $2.25;  postpaid.  Tomato  plants  Mary- 
lake,  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best,  same  price.  Express 
$1.50,  1000.  IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


150  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage  $1-Tomato  and  Onion  $1. 50-Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  $2.  Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


/-i  A  D  U  A  C*  F  Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants.  Ex 
LADDALiD)  press  Collect  $1.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail,  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Pepper  Plants  Express  Collect  $2,  1000 ;  Prepaid  mail,  $3, 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton.Ga. 


C«rr>\uh<»mrplants'  Bubach,  Corsican,  $1.25  per  100 
DnaWUerry  postpaid.  Delicious,  Warfield,  Dunlap, 
$1  per  100.  Free  circular.  W.G.Seubert,  Camden, N.Y. 


4°0F00E000  SWEET  POTATO  Plants. 

Varieties,  Yellow  Jersey,  Cedarville,  $1.50  per  1000; 
Gold  Skin,  Red  Nansemond,  Nancy  Hall,  $1.75;  Canna 
Bulbs  large  flowering,  name  varieties  Pink,  Red,  Yellow 
&  Red,  Orange  $1.25  per  100.  C.E. Brown, Bridgeville, Del. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
- - 


HaViliaa  1°  Marvelous  Varieties  Labeled  $1.00. 

LFaniias  Bolt’s  Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney  Depot,  Conn. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE,  Bermuda  and  Prizetaker 
Onion  Plants.  By  Express,  $1.00  Thousand;  By  Mail. 
$1.00  and  postage.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Georgia 


|  rvrjlf  f  200  Frostproof  Cabbage;  200  Tomatoes; 
LL/U rv  .  ioo  onions;  25  pepper  plants  all  for  $1.00 
Postpaid.  NATIONAL  PLANTS  FARMS,  Panta,  Texa* 


American  Agriculturist,  May  10,  1930 

Western  New  York  News 

Fruit  Growers  Discuss  Grading  at  Rochester 

AN  important  conference  of  western  chicks  than  usual  and  it  appears  that 
New  York  apple  growers  and  deal-  hatcheries  are  reducing  prices  a  little 
ers  was  held  in  Rochester  recently  ar-  earlier  than  they  usually  do, 
ranged  by  a  joint  fruit  committee  of  County  Engineer  George  Diehl  has  just 
the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed-  announced  the  details  of  the  $600,000 
eration  and  the  New  York  State  Hor-  county  bridge  construction  program.  Erie 
ticultural  Society.  The  object  was  to  and  Cattaraugus  Counties  will  together 
discuss  and  devise  ways  and  means  of  pay  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
improving  unsatisfactory  grading  pro-  bridge  to  carry  the  Southwestern  Boule- 
blems.  Two  changes  recommended  vard  across  the  Cataraugus  Creek,  while 
were  that  the  requirements  of  U.  S.  Erie  County  will  share  35  per  cent  of  the 
No.  2  grade  be  tightened  by  specify-  expense  of  the  new  bridge  across  the 
ing  that  apples  packed  in  the  grade  Eighteen  Mile  Creek  on  the  Lake  Shore 
be  hand-picked  and  that  a  new  grade,  Road  cut-off.  Two  bridges  on  the  Genesee 
U.  S.  Combination,  be  added.  U.  S.  Road  in  North  Collins  will  be  replaced, 


Combination  would  require  that  the 
pack  contain  at  least  forty  per  cent 
No.  l’s  and  no  apples  that  do  not  meet 
U.  S.  No.  2  requirements.  At  a  confer¬ 
ence  called  by  the  United  States  de¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  these  recommendations  will 
be  considered. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  “un¬ 
classified”  mark  in  the  grades  has  been 
expressed  by  both  dealers  and  growers. 
This  is  because  the  pack  is  ungraded 
and  its  contents  questionable. 

Those  attending  from  Niagara  coun¬ 
ty  were  Grant  L.  Pugh,  agent  for  the 
American  Fruit  Growers’  association 
in  the  western  section  of  the  state; 
Leo  Muckle,  manager  of  the  Niagara 
County  Farm  Bureau;  A.  J.  Todkill, 
fruit  buyer;  W.  J.  Hall,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  so¬ 
ciety,  and  Elton  R.  Wagner,  Niagara 
County  Farm  Bureau  representative  on 
the  New  York  State  fruit  committee. 

Four  bridge  grafting  and  top  work 
demonstrations  were  held  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  recently,  attracting  large  atten¬ 
dance  and  much  interest  from  fruit 
growers.  Many  growers  are  already 
top  grafting  part  of  their  blocks  of 
McIntosh  orchards  to  other  varieties 
such  as  Cortland  and  Wealthy  to  in¬ 
sure  cross  pollination  and  increase  pro¬ 
duction. 

Niagara  County  is  now  in  line  for  one 
of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  the  rural  school  beauti¬ 
fication  contest,  which  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus.  The  three  district  school 
superintendents,  garden  clubs  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  bringing  the  contest  to 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  rural  schools.  Mrs  A.  C.  Pomeroy  of 
Lockport,  State  Chairman,  announces 
that  other  western  New  York  counties 
responding  are,  Cattaraugus,  Onondaga, 
Madison,  Allegany,  Cayuga,  Orleans  and 
Herkimer. 

During  the  opening  week  of  navigation 
on  the  Erie  barge  canal,  sixty-one  boats 
passed  through  the  Lockport  locks.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  were  loaded  with  wheat  and 
the  balance  carried  cargoes  of  oil,  copper 
and  fluospar.  There  were  several  steam¬ 
ers,  tugs  and  fleets  of  barges.  One  barge 
was  loaded  with  sugar. 

The  Dold  Wheatfield  Farm,  the  largest 
in  Niagara  County  is  one  of  three  sites 
being  considered  as  a  location  for  a  Ford 
plant  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Edsel  Ford 
has  inspected  this  site  and  two  other 
near  Buffalo. 

Newfane  Grange  has  just  celebrated 
its  twenty-first  birthday  with  a  jubilee 
and  the  burning  of  the  mortgage  on  their 
property.  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Interlaken, 
State  Master,  was  the  principal  speaker 
and  Mrs.  Eva  Perrigo  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  history  of  the  Grange. 

*  *  * 

Spring  Work  Late  in  Erie  County 

VERY  little  plowing  has  been  done  in 
this  section  of  Erie  County  and  there 
will  be  a  rush  of  spring’s  work  as  soon 
as  the  weather  gets  settled.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  hay  around  here  and  many 
dairymen  are  forced  to  buy,  some  hauling 
it  for  a  considerable  distance.  Added  to 
this,  the  outlook  for  this  year’s  hay  crop 
is  poor  because  last  summer’s  dry  weath¬ 
er  killed  out  quite  a  bit  of  the  new  seed¬ 
ing. 

The  usual  price  of  dairy  cows  is  from 
$75  to  $90  but  there  is  little  demand  for 
them  at  present.  Potatoes  are  bringing 
$1.75  to  $2.00  a  bushel,  but  most  growers 
in  this  section  are  about  sold  out.  White 
hennery  eggs  are  bringing  28c  to  29c  to 
producers. 

Poultrymen  here  are  buying  fewer  baby 


two  will  be  rebuilt  in  the  town  of  Con¬ 
cord  on  the  Genesee  Road,  one  on  the 
East  Concord  Road  and  one  on  Cain 
Road. 

Other  new  bridges  to  be  built  this  year 
are  New  Oregon  road,  North  Collins,  65 
feet;  Fowlerville  road,  Concord,  50  feet; 
Garvey  road,  East  Hamburg,  60  feet; 
Bagdad  road,  Collins,  120  feet;  New  Ore¬ 
gon  road,  Eden,  60  feet. 

*  *  * 

Livingston  County  Potato 
Growers  Study  Costs 

ESULTS  of  the  Livingston  County 
survey  of  potato  growers  show  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  crop  in 
this  locality.  The  survey  which  covered 
a  large  number  of  potato  growers  in  the 
main  potato  communities  of  the  county 
was  made  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  The 
main  object  of  the  survey  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  why  everyone  was  not  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  growing  potatoes.  It  was  found 
that  the  men  who  followed  methods  re¬ 
commended  by  the  State  College  or  Farm 
Bureau  were  the  ones  who  obtained  the 
best  crops.  These  suggestions  include  use 
of  good  high  yielding  strain  of  disease 
free  seed,  use  of  high  analysis  fertilizer, 
seed  treatment  and  spraying  or  dusting. 
The  average  yield  for  1928  was  153  bushels 
and  for  1929  only  127  bushels ;  the  low 
yield  being  below  50  and  the  high  370 
bushels. 

Surveying  is  in  progress  for  a  new 
concrete  road  for  the  west  side  of  Cones- 
us  Lake  from  Lakeville  to  Scottsville. 
The  road  which  will  be  built  during  1931 
will  provide  easy  access  to  the  many 
cottages  along  the  lake  and  shorten  the 
route  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
besides  eliminating  a  number  of  danger¬ 
ous  hills.  The  Lima,  Sibleyville  road,  a 
three  mile  stretch  between  Livingston 
and  Monroe  Counties,  will  be  built  this 
year. 

Professor  B.  A.  Jennings  of  the  rural 
engineering  department  of  Cornell,  was 
in  the  county  recently  assisting  farmers 
with  drainage  problems.  There  were 
about  40  requests  on  file  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  fill  all  requests  during  this  trip. 

Nelson  F.  Smith,  who  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  Farm  Bureau  Agent  for  the  past 
year  has  been  appointed  agent  to  take 
the  place  of  Charles  H.  Fogg  who  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  man¬ 
ager  of  one  of  the  G.’  L.  F.  retail  stores 
near  Ithaca. 

*  *  * 

Genesee  County  Loses  Old 
Settler 

UDSON  Gates,  79,  a  retired  farmer 
and  lifelong  resident  of  Indian  Falls 
was  found  dead  in  the  wreckage  of  his 
buggy  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Falls 
•gorge.  His  horse  was  found  wandering 
about,  below  the  gorge.  It  is  thought  that 
Mr.  Gates  either  ventured  too  close  to 
the  100  foot  embankment  or  the  horse 
backed  him  over.  The  horse  escaped  with 
a  few  scratches  but  Mr.  Gates  was  killed 
instantly.  He  delivered  milk  from  Indian 
Falls  to  Akron  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Corfu  Grange  is  working  for  eli¬ 
mination  of  the  railroad  grade  crossing 
at  Corfu.  Grade  crossings  in  Genesee 
County  have  taken  a  big  toll  of  lives  in 
this  county  the  past  year. 

World  War  veterans  of  Genesee  County 
are  organizing  a  fife  and  drum  corps 
They  have  planted  one-half  acre  of 
onions  on  Elba  muck  land  and  will  buy 
their  fifes  and  drums  with  the  proceeds. 
The  use  of  the  land,  seed  and  fertilizer, 
have  been  donated  so  they  will  make  a 
clear  profit. 
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"Don’t  mix  the  breeds!” 

Authorities  agree  that  the  most  successful  dairy  farming 
practice  is  to  SPECIALIZE  on  a  single  breed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  best  of  any  thing 
—  tractors  included  —  when  too  much  is  attempted. 

TVTEARLY  a  century  ago,  Advance-Rumely  decided  that  the  manufacture  of 
dependable  power  farming  equipment  was  important  enough  to 
demand  all  of  their  time  and  effort.  By  specializing  they  have  become  acknowl¬ 
edged  experts  in  the  field  they  have  made  their  own.  Rumely  interests  never 
waver  from  their  single  goal — providing  farmers  with  the  most  efficient  power 
farming  machinery  possible  to  produce. 

Do  All  is  key  to  farm  problems 

A  key  fits  its  lock  with  no  greater  exactness  than  the  new  Do  All  will  fit  your  own 
needs — regardless  of  your  problems  or  the  size  of  your  farm.  The  new  Rumely 
Do  All  Tractors  could  have  been  designed  only  by  Advance -Rumely  specialization. 

It  is  economical  to  operate  and  develops  ten  per  cent  more  power  than  similar 
tractors.  Handles  as  easily  as  an  automobile.  Makes  short  turns  and  works  close 
to  fences,  trees  and  buildings. 

A  DoAll  draws  a  two-bottom  plow  over  5  to  8  acres  a  day;  cultivates  25  to  40 
acres;  harrows  60  to  100  acres;  seeds  50  to  100  acres;  plants  25  to  50  acres. 
Handles  any  hay  tool,  grain  or  corn  binder  and  drives  a  medium-size  silo  filler 
or  2  2 -inch  thresher.  Available  in 
46  -  inch  tread  non  -  convertible 
unit  or  in  treads  up  to  87  inches, 
convertible  for  cultivating  all 
row  crops. 


The  I\ew  Rumely 
l\  on -convertible  DoAll 
Tractor  with 
46"  tread. 


Mail  the  coupon— 
without  delay! 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
full  information  on  just  what 
this  powerful  little  tractor  can 
do  for  you .  Or  ask  the  Rumely 
man  to  call  and  talk  things 
over.  Advance  -  Rumfely 
Thresher  Co.,  Inc.,  La  Porte, 
Indiana;  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Rumely  Line 

Includes : 

% 

□  DoAll  46"  Tread  Non- 
Convertible  Tractors 

□  DoAll  Convertible 
Tractors 

□  OilPull  Tractors 

□  Grain  and  Rice 
Threshers 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 

Clip  coupon  and  mail  today.  Checfr  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  CO,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Serviced  through  30  Branches  and  Warehouses. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  literature  describing  the  New  Rumely  DoAll 
Tractors. 


Name 
Address 
City  .  .  .  . 


.  State . 


□  Husker-Shredders 

□  Bean  and  Pea  Hullers 

□  Silo  Fillers 

□  Corn  Shellers 

□  Combine -Harvesters, 
Hillside  and  Prairie 
Types 
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“The  Sage  of  Denmark” 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
free  of  snow  unless  it  might  be  now 
and  then  a  dirty  bank  still  lingering 
against  a  northern  hill  slope.  But  when 
we  at  last  drove  into  West  Leyden,,  we 
learned  that  ours  was  the  first  wheeled 
vehicle  from  that  direction  and  the 
landscape  was  still  that  of  winter.  On 
the  way  we  had  been  pulled  out  of  the 
snow  and  were  assured  that  at  that 
point  there  was  four  feet  of  hard 
packed  snow  beneath  us.  A  very  hon¬ 
est  looking  farmer  who  was  at  the 
meeting  averred  that  he  had  seen  the 
snow  seven  feet  deep  on  the  level  so 
that  he  looked  out  over  an  unbroken 
landscape  of  white  with  not  a  fence 
in  sight.  I  realize  that  tales  like  this 
have  a  sort  of  Baron  Munchausen 
flavor  but  they  at  least  make  it  easier 
to  understand  the  Glacial  Epoch  of 
which  the  geologists  speak. 

Lewis  was  one  of  the  later  counties 
of  the  state  to  be  settled.  Not  until  af¬ 
ter  1800  did  pioneers  begin  to  enter 
the  county  in  large  numbers.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  because,  while 
the  Black  River  valley  had  some  ex¬ 
cellent  land,  it  was  shut  in  by  rough 
country  and  forests  and  just  then  the 
face  of  the  pioneer  was  turned  to  the 
West  rather  than  to  the  North.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  early  reports  from 
this  region  were  unfavorable.  However 
early  in  the  last  century  settlers  began 
to  swarm  into  the  county  in  great  num¬ 
bers  and  the  large  and  lofty  stone  tav¬ 
ern  at  Denmark  built  in  1824  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  already  at  that  date, 
the  region  was  emerging  from  the 
pioneer  state. 

I  am  always  impressed  with  the 
great  difference  in  age  between  Old 
New  York — that  is  to  say  the  Hudson 
and  lower  Mohawk  valleys — and  the 
western  half  of  the  state.  It  took  the 
white  man  a  long  time — about  150 
years- — to  cover  the  first  hundred  miles 
on  his  westward  march.  These  few  east¬ 
ern  counties  had  achieved  thriving  vil¬ 
lages  and  courthouses  and  brick 
churches  and  post  road  inns  and  big 
colonial  houses  that  might  fairly  have 
been  called  mansions  and  in  New  York 
and  Albany  even  a  gay  and  cultured 
social  life,  while  the  western  half  of 
the  state  was  still  an  unexplored  wil¬ 
derness  that  knew  no  law  save  only  the 
writs  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

I  am  sure  that  my  Lewis  County 
friends  will  not  resent  it  if  I  set  down 
my  frank  impressions  regarding  their 
bailiwick.  I  am  writing  this  not  merely 
to  say  pleasant  things  concerning  a 
farm  region  that  I  have  just  driven 
over  but  rather  I  am  trying  to  make  a 
fair  and  honest  interpretation  of  farm 
conditions  as  I  saw  them.  A  dozen 
years  ago  I  felt  that  I  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  county  but  it  is 
now  eight  years  since  I  have  visited 
there  and  so  my  impressions  have  for 
me  something  of  the  charm  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  novelty. 

With  the  kindliest  of  good  intentions, 
r  could  not  conscientiously  declare 
Lewis  County  to  be  one  of  the  garden 
spots  of  the  state.  To  begin  with,  it  lies 
too  far  north.  It  has  a  very  heavy  snow 
fall  and  an  iron  winter  climate  and 
when  it  comes  to  growing  corn  it  is 
heavily  handicapped  by  summers  that 
are  short  and  cool  as  compared  with 
those  more  fortunate  localities  that  lie 
nearer  sea  level  and — say — south  of  the 
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"Doggone  my  woman.  She  can’t  say 
I  didn’t,  look  for  a  job!” — Life. 


Erie  Canal.  Unquestionably  there  is 
some  high  class  land.  For  most  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  county  the  west 
side  of  the  river  is  skirted  by  a  very 
distinct  terrace  that  is  broad  and  level 
and  fairly  free  of  stone  and  made  up 
of  a  strong  dark  loam.  Also  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  limestone  outcrop.  (It  will 
not  be  necessary  at  this  point  for  me 
to  write  a  dissertation  on  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  this  fact).  Running  the  length 
of  this  terrace  or  shelf  is  the  Boonville- 
Carthage  state  road  and  along  it  are 
some  farms  that  may  fairly  be  called 
excellent — perhaps  they  may  properly 
be  worthy  of  the  more  emphatic  ad¬ 
jective  “splendid”.  This  road  will  show 
one,  many  of  the  best  (but  not  all)  of 
the  fine  farm  homes  of  the  County. 
West  of  it  the  country  rolls  up  into  a 
high  ridge  known  in  part  as  Tug  Hill 
where  the  farms  are  rougher  and  much 
of  the  land  still  in  forest.  East  of  the 
Black  River  there  is  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  good  land.  As  a  whole  it  is  too 
sandy  with  too  many  boulders  and 
rocky  outcrops  and  further  east  it  be¬ 
comes  just  Adirondacks  Mountains. 

Now  that  is  one  side  of  the  picture. 
The  other  side  is  the  fact  that  nowhere 
in  our  state  have  I  observed  less  aban¬ 
doned  land,  more  fine  up-to-date  barns, 
more  fresh  paint  or  less  gloomy  fore¬ 


bodings  as  to  the  agricultural  future. 

With  the  rarest  possible  exceptions, 
Lewis  County  does  just  one  thing  and 
that  is  produce  milk  but  somehow  or 
other  the  folk  who  dwell  there  seem 
to  have  developed  a  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture  and  they  surely  take  a  sunny  view 
of  their  condition.  I  think  very  likely 
the  reason  is  that  no  professional  farm 
“up-lifter”  has  come  along  to  tell  them 
how  desperately  bad  off  they  are. 

I  Learn  Something  About  How  to 
Handle  Big  Stone 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
write  of  our  Hillside  Farm  experience 
in  dealing  with  heavy  stone  and  I  told 
how  in  earlier  years  drilling  and  black 
powder,  and  in  later  years  dynamite 
was  the  only  method  we  knew  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  stone  that  were  too  big  for  us 
to  handle.  Well — over  east  of  the  Black 
River— a  region  inhabited  by  energetic 
and  hardy  folk  and  with  fields  strewn 
with  ice  formed  rounded  “hard-heads”, 
I  learned  of  a  better  method. 

Two  holes  less  than  an  inch  deep  are 
drilled  opposite  each  other  on  two  sides 
of  the  boulder.  Then  a  stout  pair  of 
grapple  tongs  somewhat  like  over¬ 
grown  ice  tongs  are  hooked  into  these 
holes  and  a  rachet  derrick  picks  up  the 
stone  and  swings  it  onto  a,  low  down 


platform  hung  beneath  very  large  and 
strong  wheels — and  so  to  the  wall  or 
dump.  I  saw  stretches  of  stone  wall 
where  the  almost  unbelievable  size  of 
the  stone  puzzled  me  until  I  saw  the 
drill  holes  and  learned  how  the  work 
was  done. 

Over  at  Beaver  Falls  on  the  east  side 
of  the  River  is  a  congregation  of  a  very 
minor  and  almost  unknown  religious 
sect.  They  came  originally  from  Alsace 
— that  long  disputed  province  between 
France  and  Germany  and  I  believe  they 
call  themselves  Evangelical  Baptists 
but  are  locally  known  by  various 
names.  I  do  not  understand  that  they 
are  Communists — surely  not  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  Russian  sense  of  the  word — nor 
do  they  attempt  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  early  Apostolic  Church  in  Jer¬ 
usalem,  who  once  tried  the  experiment 
of  “having  all  things  in  common”  with 
rather  disastrous  results.  They  do,  how¬ 
ever,  profess  bonds  of  definite  religious 
brotherhood,  which  in  times  of  disas- 
aster  or  distress  function  in  very  con¬ 
crete  and  helpful  ways. 

One  of  them  told  me  that  some  years 
ago,  one  Sunday  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  his  father’s  big  barn  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  burned.  Within 
an  hour  the  entire  congregation  had 
( Continued !  on  Page  9) 
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“The  crows  went  over  and 
pulled  my  neighbor’s  corn” 


Writes  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West 
Salem,  Ohio.  From  the  day  he 
started  using  Stanley’s  Crow  Re¬ 
pellent  his  crow,  gopher,  mole 
and  other  corn  field  pest  troubles 
were  over. 

But  be  sure  you  specify  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  “It  is  the 
only  kind  I  have  used  with  com¬ 
plete  success,”  writes  S.  Shep-  ' 
herd,  West  Townsend,  Mass. 
Non  poisonous.  Will  not  clog 


seed  planter.  Safe. 

Sure.  A  20  years’ 
successful  record. 

Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed- 
corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half 
size  can  $1.00.  If  your  hardware, 
drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have 
it  in  stock  order  direct.  “Money 
Back”  guarantee.  Address  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500-M.  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Be  sure  you  get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth 
Rurals  and  Russet  Rurals  —  College  in¬ 
spected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Inc., 
Utica,  New  York 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  Now  Ready 

If  you  want  early  Cabbage  and  bumper  crop,  set  our 
hardy  fieldgrown  plants — Hand  selected  and  graded.  Cost 
more,  worth  the  difference — 300,  $1.25:  500,  $2.00;  1000, 
$3.50  Prepaid— 10,000,  $20.00  Expressed  collect.  If  not 
satisfactory,  your  money  cheerfully  refunded.  Booking 
Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Certified 


SEED  POTATOES:  Smooth  white  Rurals. 
H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

College  inspected,  early  and  late  varieties.  Write  today  for 
reasonable  prices.  N. A. BAKER  &  SONS.FAI  PPO RT.N.Y. 


RUSSET  POTATOES  of  high  quality. 

Lerunea  j.w.hopki 


(INS  &  SON,  Pittsford.N.Y, 


CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville.N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  POTATOES,  Rural  Heavyweights,  no  dis¬ 
ease,  high  yielding  strain.  RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford.N.Y. 


proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

500,  $1.25:  1000.  $2.25  Prepaid.  $1.50  thousand.  10  000, 
$12.50  Expressed.  Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  OLD  DOMINION  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


203  Carloads 

of  GATOR-HIDE  shipped 
in  less  than  four  months 


. and  yet  they  said  the 

American  Farmer  would  never 
plant  this  new  way. 

F  COURSE,  practically  all  well  in¬ 
formed  agriculturists  knew  three  or 
four  years  ago  how  the  pineapple  grow¬ 
ers  of  Hawaii  were  using  paper  mulch. 

But  they  said  the  American  Farmer 
was  too  strongly  wedded  to  traditional 
farming  methods  to  revolutionize  his 
ideas.  And  yet,  we’ve  shipped  203  car¬ 
loads  of  Gator -Hide  Mulch  Paper  in 
less  than  4  months!  And  a  car  holds  a 
lot  of  paper. 


rolls  he  found  out.  Now  he’s  going 
ahead  on  a  big  scale. 

The  World’s  First  Mulch  Paper 
Planting  Manual  Free 
The  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  Plant¬ 
ing  Manual  is  just  off  the  press.  It  con¬ 
tains  helpful  information  on  correct 
methods  of  laying,  anchoring  and  plant¬ 
ing.  Send  coupon  for  this  booklet  now 
—  it’s  free. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  yet  stocking 
Gatot-Hide,  write  us  direct,  mentioning 
his  name.  $3.50  to  $7.00  a  roll — slightly 
more  in  Canada. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 


"Large  Scale  Paper  Mulching  This  Year 
The  answer  is  that  the  farmer  has  found 
out  for  himself  just  what 
Gator-Hide  does.  W e  didn’t 
have  to  tell  him  that  increased 
ground  temperature,  con¬ 
served  soil  moisture,  and  the 
elimination  of  weeds  were 
beneficial  to  plant  growth. 

He  knew  all  that.  All  he 
wanted  to  know  was  whether 
or  not  Gator  -  Hide  actually 
DID  these  things.  And  by 
experiments  with  just  a  few 


Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept.  F7 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Gator-Hide 

Mulch  Paper 


-HW- 


At  left:  Reverend  Doctor  Hamby  of  Mehane . 
N.C.,and  his  tomato  plants,  growing  through. 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper.  “ Many  of  the 
tomatoes reports  Dr.  Hamby,  weighed 
from  2  to  2)4  pounds 

Above:  Warning’s  Farm,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cabbages  transplanted  in  double  rows  through 
Type  A,  18  inch  Gator -Hide  Mulch  Paper . 

*44>+  -4*0+  -4*0+-  -4 *+* 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Dept,  i  FT. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper  and  the 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  Planting  Manual,  “and.  tell  me  where  I  can 
secure  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 


This  paper  is  licensed,  for  use  in  the  3?  slates 
east  of  Colorado  and  in  Canada  east  of  Sas- 
katchewan  under  the  patents  of  Charles  F. 
Eckart,  the  inventor  of  mulch  paper,  which 
are  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


My  dea  ler  is . 

My  name.. . .  . — - . . . , . 


With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


Low  Temperatures  Cause 
Some  Fruit  Injury 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
dropped  to  24  the  snow  did  not  cling 
to  the  buds  and  probably  did  not  do 
much  damage. — Harry  C.  MORSE, 
Tompkins  County  Farm  Bureau  Mgr. 

*  *  * 

In  Orange  County 

On  April  23,  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  28°  and  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  2°  lower.  However,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  fruit  buds  were  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  Peach  buds  examined  yesterday 
seemed  to  be  O.  K.  Apples  had  not  yet 
reached  the  pre-pink  stage  so  believe 
they  were  not  open  far  enough  to  be 
hurt. — D.  V.  Farley,  Orange  County 
Master  Farmer  and  Fruitgrower. 

*  *  * 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  tell  at 
this  early  date  how  much,  if  any,  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  to  the  fruit  buds  by 
the  recent  cold  weather. — C.  C.  Davis, 
Orange  County  Farm  Bureau  Manager. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Hudson  River  Valley 

I  FIND  rather  serious  injury  to  apples, 
the  injury  varying  greatly  according 
to  location  of  the  orchard  and  with 
earliness  of  blooming  of  the  variety. 
My  own  McIntosh  vary  from  no  injury 
on  the  higher  ground  with  good  air 
drainage  to  fully  90  per  cent  in  the 
lower  branches  of  trees  in  low  spots. 
Of  the  other  early  blossoming  varieties, 
Duchess  seems  somewhat  worse  than 
McIntosh  and  Gravenstein  considerably 
worse.  My  varieties  blossoming  in  mid¬ 
season  show  less  injury  than  the  early 
varieties  but  some  of  them  are.  consid¬ 
erably  injured  in  the  lower  locations, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Newtown,  and  Cortland 
showing  considerable  injury  in  some 
spots,  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  and  King  ap¬ 
parently  in  better  shape.  Of  the  late 
blooming  varieties,  I  can  find  no  in¬ 
jury  at  all  to  Rome  or  Northern  Spy. 

The  most  surprisipg  thing  to  me 
about  present  conditions  is  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  blossoming  fruits  seem 
if  anything  in  better  condition  than  ap¬ 
ples.  My  peaches  which  are  on  top  of 
a  hill  with  excellent  air  drainage  show 
practically  no  injury  from  the  recent 
cold  weather  and  very  little  from  win¬ 
ter  freezing.  The  same  is  true  of  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Napoleon  sweet  cherries  and 
Early  Richmond  sour  cherries.  The 
later  sour  cherries  show  no  injury.  A 
few  Gov.  Wood  sweet  cherries  on  lower 
ground  seem  to  be  about  50  per  cent 
frozen  and  Black  Tartarians  nearly  as 
bad.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
injury  at  all  to  pears  on  my  own  place. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  much 
information  from  my  neighbors,  but 
what  I  have  heard  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  average  condition  through 
this  section  is  somewhat  worse  than 
my  own.  The  same  has  been  true  in 
other  years.  I  have  just  heard  from 
an  orchard  about  three  miles  further 
from  the  river  where  Baldwins  are 


said  to  be  very  largely  killed.  Also  re¬ 
ports  on  pears  and  cherries  indicate 
more  injury  than  to  my  own. 

On  the  whole,  fruit  in  this  section 
seems  to  be  rather  badly  injured  and 
while  much  depends  on  the  vigor  of 
the  blossoms  that  are  left  and  condi¬ 
tions  during  blossoming,  it  seems  as 
though  our  crop  would  be  materially 
reduced. — K.  B.  Lewis,  Dutchess 
County  Fruit  Grower. 

3*C 

Orchards  on  Low  Ground  Suffer 

A  SMALL  amount  of  damage  was 
done  to  fruit  generally,  principally 
because  of  the  advanced  bud  develop¬ 
ment.  Peach  buds  suffered  the  most 
from  cool  weather  this  past  winter. 
However,  on  high  ground  very  little 
injury  was  noticeable.  The  minimum 
temperatures  of  22°  F.  were  recorded 
in  Dutchess  County  on  the  evenings  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  23rd 
and  24th.  Injury  to  fruit  buds  has  been 
slight  to  severe  depending  upon  loca¬ 
tion. 

McIntosh  buds  in  some  orchards 
show  as  high  as  50%  injury.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  McIntosh  orchards  because  of 
location  indicate  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
jury.  The  injury  from  frost  runs  high¬ 
est  in  the  orchards  near  the  river.  In¬ 
jury  to  other  varieties  of  apples  such 
as  Baldwins  and  Greenings  is  much 
less  than  on  McIntosh  but  some  orch¬ 
ards  with  several  varieties  show  as 
high  as  25%  injury. 

Kieffer  pears  show  a  slight  injury 
while  Seckel  and  Clapp  varieties  show 
only  very  slight  injury.  Bartletts  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  escaped  injury.  Peach 
buds  which  escaped  injury  during  the 
winter,  show  light  injury  from  the 
cool  weather  of  last  week.  The  injury 
to  sweet  and  sour  cherries  is  very 
Tight.  It  is  a  little  early  to  determine 
the  full  extent  of  the  damage.  More 
accurate  information  will  be  available 
'shortly. — A.  L.  Shepherd,  Dutchess 
County  Farm  Bureau  Manager. 

*  *  * 

Little  Damage  in  Columbia 
County 

AKEN  as  a  whole  there  seems  to 
be  but  little  damage  on  fruit  buds  in 
Columbia  County  this  spring.  Rather 
it  would  look  as  if  there  were  good 
prospects  on  all  fruits.  In  some  orch¬ 
ards  there  has  been  minor  damage  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Kieffer  pears  and  sour 
cherries— A.  B.  Buchholz,  Columbia 
County  Farm  Bureau  Manager'.' 

*  *  * 

From  Ulster  County 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  just  how  the 
fruit  is  coming  out  but  it  doesn’t  show 
much  injury  yet.  However,  it  may  de¬ 
velop  later.  It  may .  blossom  but  not 
develop  fruit.  Peaches  are  very  uneven 
as  to  a  stand  for  fruit.  In  some  places 
the  buds  are  very  light  and  in  some 
places  very  good.  It  is  a  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  say  what  the  outcome 
will  be.— Fred  Dubois,  Master  Farmer 
and  Fruitgrower. 
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“The  Sage  of  Denmark” 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
rallied  for  action  like  an-  army  for  bat¬ 
tle.  On  Monday  morning  before  day¬ 
light,  parties  of  men  were  already 
starting  for  the  woods  to  get  out  the 
long  timbers  and  for  a  little  while  their 
individual  concerns  were  almost  forgot¬ 
ten.  In  just  twelve  days  a  new  bam 
45  by  93  feet  stood  roofed  and  ready 
for  the  waiting  harvest  of  hay.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  thrill  to  a  story  like  that. 
I  believe  the  bonds  of  community  sym¬ 
pathy  and  understanding  in  a  well-or¬ 
dered  country  neighborhood  are  pretty 
close — closer  perhaps  than  almost  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world,  but  when  it 
comes  to  translating  brotherly  profes¬ 
sions  into  definite  action,  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  this  congregation  and  I  don’t 
propose  to  worry— not  one  little  bit— 
as  to  their  exact  theological  dogma. 

The  Sage  of  Denmark 

But  after  all  my  memories  of  and 
my  interest  in  Lewis  County  are  most 
closely  clustered  around  my  longtime 
friend  whom  I  delight  to  name  The 
Sage  of  Denmark. 

If  you  follow  the  main  state  road 
some  ten  miles  north  from  Lowville, 
you  will  come  to  Denmark  and  to  the 
century  old  stone  house  where  he 
dwells.  Denmark  can  hardly  be  digni¬ 
fied  by  the  name  of  village.  Rather  it  is 
a  half  mile  stretch  of  country  road 
along  which  houses  are  strung — hardly 
closely  enough  to  make  a  street  and 
yet  too  frequently  to  be  real  open  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  three  or  four  farms,  a 
store,  an  abandoned  creamery,  a 
Grange  Hall,  a  Church — (Cook’s 
Church)  and  a  wonderful,  old-time, 
three  story,  stone,  post-road  inn. 

I  have  known  “Herb”  Cook  in  inti¬ 
mate  fashion  for  thirty-five  years,  ever 
since  that  November  in  1895,  when  he 
took  me  as  a  green  apprentice  on  my 
first  six  weeks’  barn-storming  cam¬ 
paign  in  Farm  Institute  work.  Through 
all  the  intervening  years  we  have  now 
and  again  been  thrown  together  and  al¬ 
ways  our  friendship  has  grown  and 
mellowed  into  understanding.  Through 
all  those  years  I  have  watched  him 
doing  some  agricultural  job  in  a  big, 
forceful  way.  When  first  I  knew  him, 
Lewis  County  was  exclusively  a  cheese 
country  with  factories  almost  as  thick 
as  school  houses.  At  this  time  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  unusually  extensive  farm 
business  he  was  managing  three  cheese 
factories  and  with  his  own  hand  he  has 
made  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
cheese.  His  genial  humor  and  unique 
farm  philosophy  and  unusual  breadth 
of  farm  experience  won  him  a  place 
as  a  speaker  on  agricultural  topics  and 
for  fifteen  years  he  was  very  widely 
known  as  a  Farm  Institute  worker  in 
this  and  in  other  states. 

Later  he  was  for  ten  years  Dean  of 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Can¬ 
ton  and  I  venture  the  statement  that 
no  agricultural  school  anywhere  was 
ever  privileged  to  possess  a  teacher 
with  richer  treasures  of  first  hand  farm 
experience  or  a  more  philosophical  out¬ 
look  on  agricultural  problems.  Today 
when  you  talk  with  his  neighbors  they 
speak  of  him  not  as  “Cook”  or  “Herb” 
but  as  “The  Dean” — a  rather  fine  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  impression  that  his  life  has 
made  on  his  own  town  folk.  It  is  a  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  the  ancient  pro¬ 
verb  that  “A  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country  and 
among  his  own  kin.”  After  his  ten 
years  at  Canton,  he  came  back  to  his 
farm  and  with  his  restless,  enthusiastic 
energy  plunged  into  the  task  of  oper- 
ing  some  six  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
making  certified  milk  from  a  dairy  of 
more  than  one  hundred  cows.  What  a 
tremendous  fund  of  agricultural  wis¬ 
dom  he  accumulated  during  all  his 
crowded  years.  It  was  from  this  reser¬ 
voir  of  experience  that  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  when  he  was  writing  his  Plow 
Handle  Talks  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

I  called  upon  him  twice  last  week, 
f  found  him  broken  \  in  body,  uncon- 
quered  in  spirit.  I  am  sure  that  from 
his  wheel  chair,  he  would  like  to  send 
a  greeting  to  his  friends  of  other  days.  " 
f  think  his  message  would  be  this —  s 
that  he  is  meeting  the  present  with 
faith  and  resignation  and  that  he  is 
looking  into  the  future  undismayed.  g 
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Oliver  No.  5  One-Row  Planter 


Oliver  Sprayers  get  all 
the  bugs 


Oliver  Diggers  are  dependable 
— save  time 


36  Cultivator— a  valuable  tool 
for  the  potato  grower 


OLIVER 

IW9-XX 
Adjustable 
Tractor 
Plow 


Plows  for  every  farm 
condition 


Potato  Tools  that  Lower  Production  Costs 

As  surely  as  the  tubers  grow  below  the  vines,  the  Oliver  line  of  potato 
tools  increase  the  potato  farmer's  profits  by  increasing  yields  and  re¬ 
ducing  costs.  In  the  Oliver  line — formerly  the  McKenzie  line — and  only  in 
the  Oliver  line,  the  potato  grower  will  find  everything  he  needs,  plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  specialized  potato  machinery. 

The  Oliver  Planters — in  one-  and  two-row  types — make  better  use  of 
the  seed,  plant  it  more  accurately  than  would  human  hands.  They  do  not 
miss,  and  do  cover  properly. 

The  Oliver  Sprayers  horse  and  tractor  types,  operated  by  traction, 
motor  or  power  take-off  do  a  thorough  job  of  spraying — that  rids  the 
plants  of  the  destroying  potato  bug. 

The  Oliver  Digger-Sacker  in  most  soils  with  4  men  does  the  work  of 
20  in  that  it  digs,  cleans,  sorts  and  sacks  the  potatoes.  Oliver  Potato 
Diggers  save  time  and  money  and  get  the  crop  out  of  the  ground  in 
better  shape. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  new  book  /7Underthe  Oliver  Rag — Bigger 
Crops  at  Lower  Cost.  Send  the  coupon  for  a  copy  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Oliver  Potato  Machinery. 


ASK  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER 


OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

There  is  an  Oliver  branch  in  every  state  to  serve  you. 

Please  send  me  your  new  book,  "Under  the  Oliver  Flag — Bigger 
Crops  at  Lower  Cost",  and  complete  information  on  OUver 
Potato  Machinery. 


Name - 

R.F.D - City- 


-State- 


A  Felt  lining  around  edge  of  cover 

B.  3"  Corkboard  or  other  suitable 
insulation 

C.  Reinforcement  bars 


I  From  Milking  Time 
A  to  Marketing  Time 

An  insulated  concrete 
tank  is  permanent,  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned,  always  san¬ 
itary  and  moderate  in 
cost. 

1 —  It  will  conserve  temper¬ 
atures. 

2 —  It  will  save  ice. 

3 —  Mechanical  refrigeration 
can  be  installed  in  this 
tank. 

Free  Construction  Plans 

Blueprints  and  instructions  for 
building  an  insulated  concrete 
milk  cooling  tank  sent  free. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  sav  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Who  Bids  $250  ? 

in  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

Fishkill  Viebe  Beauty 

Born  October  15,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Datchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  of  10,907 
lbs.  milk  and  514  lbs,  fat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 

His  price 

is  NOW  .... 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  ant'd  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


American  agricultur. 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re* 
suits.  Try  one. 
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am 

more  than 
pleased 


OF  COURSE  .  . 

. he  uses  a  BURRELL 

//I  have  used  my  Burrell  ma- 
■  chine  going  on  the  4th  year, 
and  it  hasn’t  skipped  a  milking. 

Can  positively  say  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  teats  or  udder  by  leaving 
it  on  too  long.  I  am  more  than 
pleased.” — So  says  dairyman 
W.  W.  Craig,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 

Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
2?  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y«- 


BUrrell 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS^ 


STORM-PROOF 

Thb  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  list. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grade 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
for  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  B  ,  Frederick,  Md. 

H 
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■  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  10c  for  copy  of 

■  OUR  BIG  NEW  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

li 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Outlook  for  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 


&Poll 

_  Evil 

Over  10,000  cases  are  success-  , 
fully  treated  each  year  with  our  , 

MEDICINE  No.  1  (  ^RSTOFORM”d) 


UU n  DIU  r’*'  -  -  — - 

Valuable  for  its  information  upon  animal  diseases.  Or 
write  us  for  any  kind  of  veterinary.-advice. 

-  FLEMING  BROS.  V-207  Stock  Yanis,  Chicago 


“I  am  a  young  man  with  a  small 
foundation  herd  of  good  purebred  Hol- 
steins.  My  wife  and  I  started  on  a  small 
scale  and  so  far  have  tried  to  emphasize 
quality  of  our  stock  rather  than  quantity. 

I  want  to  keep  the  quality  in  mind  still, 
of  course,  but  we  have  planned  for  some 
time  to  enlarge  or  expand  our  business. 
When  we  get  ready  to,  however,  we  find 
that  there  is  a  depression  in  the  dairy 
business  and  are  somewhat  discouraged 
and  uncertain  as  to  what  to  do  because 
of  the  over-production  of  dairy  products. 
Not  only  are  we  wondering  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  enlarge  the  business 
at  all,  but  our  uncertainty  goes  still 
further,  and  we  are  wondering  if  we  made 
a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  our  business. 

“What  about  this  dairy  business  any¬ 
way?  Has  it  any  future?  If  so,  should  we 
enlarge  our  herd  how  or  should  we 
wait?”H.  R.  F. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness  to  give  advice,  if  I  were  you, 
I  most  certainly  would  go  ahead  and 
expand  by  business  as  planned.  Of 
course,  there  is  an  over-production  of 
dairy  products  at  the  present  time,  and 
this  is  the  time  for  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  to  go  slowly  in  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  milk  market  situation  to  prevent 
the  good  dairyman,  particularly  the 
purebred  breeder,  from  expanding  his 
business  within  reasonable  limits  and 
on  good  business  principles. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  good  time  for  the  right  kind  of  dairy¬ 
man  to  plan  to  enlarge  a  bit.  One  of 
the  best  farmers  I  ever  knew  once  told 
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THE  pioneer  bam  equipment  builder  of 
America’s  foremost  dairying  state  stands 
ready  to  help  you  to  arrange  the  interior  of 
your  barn  and  equip  it  for  easier  work  and 
bigger  farm  profits.  Our  catalog  tells  how — 
send  for  your  copy  today. 

ITCHEL 

e  t  t  e  r.b  I  1  t  — 
arn  Eguipment 

A  complete  line — stalls,  stanchions,  pens,  feed  and  litter  carriers,  waterbowls,  ventilators, 
etc. — built  from  sturdy  materials  with  many  improved  features  obtainable  in  no  other  line. 


DoubleFoldihg  Sure  Stop  Stall 


Giant  Litter  Carrier 

Handles  the  heaviest  loads  with  ease. 
Double  trolley  trucks  assure  taking  all 
curves  easily.  Easily  controlled. 
Patented  Neverslip  Brakes  hold  any 
load  securely  on  iciest  or  slipperiest 
track.  Quickly  raised  and  lowered.  Stout 
carrier  box  loads  and  dumps  at  either 
end. 


Patented  Sure  Stop  insures  cows  entering  stanchions  as  they  should 
and  staying  there.  Cow  eats,  drinks,  lies  down  and  moves  about 
with  ease.  Stanchions  quickly  aligned  for  either  long  or  short  cows — 
adjustable  for  all  size  animals  from  large  cows  to  small  calves.  Easily 
operated  by  lever.  Oil  anchor  prevent  partitions  from  rusting  off; 
adds  greatly  to  life  of  stall. 


Automatic  Watering  Bowl 

Built  with  only  three  parts. 

Quickly  and  easily  detached. 
Frost-proof.  Cows  cannot  suck 
in  air.  Works  per¬ 
fectly  with  either 
high  or  low  pressure 
systems.  Will  give 
you  long  service 
without  Inkering 
or  trouble. 


MITCHELL  MFG.  CO. 

1930  Forest  Home  Ave., 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


BARN  PLANS  FREE 

Send  rough  sketch  of  interior 


Mitchell  Manufacturing  Co., 
1930  Forest  Home  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  Barn  Equipment  Catalog. 

Nam* . 

Address . . . . 


me  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  what 
little  success  he  had  had  was  that  he 
always  tried  to  do  what  the  other  fel¬ 
low  did  not.  When  it  came  to  planting; 
when  prices  were  high,  he  went  ahead 
slowly;  when  prices  were  low,  he  plan¬ 
ned  to  build  up  his  business  a  little. 
This  is  splendid  advice  for  the  dairy¬ 
man,  but  I  want  to  temper  it  with  cau¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  to  emphasize  that 
the  enlargement  or  the  expansion  must 
be  of  the  right  kind  and  on  right  prin¬ 
ciples. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  reckless  buy¬ 
ing  of  cows.  In  fact,  there  is  no  time 
when  it  is  safe  to  buy  cattle  without 
regard  to  the  prices  that  you  pay  or 
the  quality  of  the  stock  that  is  pur¬ 
chased. 

Good  Time  to  Buy  Cows 

But,  it  ought  to  be  a  good  time  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  to  buy  good 
cows  at  reasonable  prices.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  deplored  the  high 
prices  that  dairymen  have  paid  in  ,re- 
cent  years  for  any  kind  of  a  dairy  ani¬ 
mal  without  regard  to  quality.  We  have 
said  time  and  again  that  there  would 
be  a  slump  in  prices  and  the  men  who 
had  acquired  them  at  too  high  prices 
would  regret  it.  Prices  of  all  grade 
cows,  good  and  poor,  are  of  course 
very  much  lower  now.  Purebred  prices 
are  down  some,  but  they  have  not  in 
recent  years  been  unreasonably  high. 
Prices  of  purebred  cattle  do  not  follow 
milk  prices  up  or  down  so  closely  as 
grade  cattle  prices,  and  this  is  one 
good  argument  for  purebreds,  that  is, 
it  is  a  more  stable  business. 

When  a  man  comes  to  enlarging  his 
business,  however,  he  always  must 
carefully  consider  whether  he  can  safe¬ 
ly  buy  dairy  cattle  or  whether  he 
should  raise  them.  When  he  raises 
them,  he  knows  the  kind  of  stock  that 
he  is  getting,  and  this  is  very  difficult 
when  he  buys.  However,  good  purchas¬ 
es  can  be  made. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  I  believe  that  it  has  a  future.  But 
not  for  everybody.  Competition  will 
continue  to  increase,  particularly  from 
outside  of  the  New  York  milk  shed. 
Better  transportation  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  facilities  are  constantly  widening 
the  milk  shed  and  the  radius  from 
which  all  markets  can  get  their  milk 
and  other  dairy  products.  Sanitary  re¬ 
quirements,  too,  and  other  consumer 
demands  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
in  general  every  year  that  we  go  for¬ 
ward  will  make  more  skill,  more  train¬ 
ing  and  more  use  of  business  princi¬ 
ples  in  milk  production  necessary  for 
success. 

Rewards  for  Good  Dairymen 

However,  for  the  dairymen  who  can 
meet  these  increasing  requirements, 
there  will  be  real,  substantial  rewards. 
The  consumers  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease;  it  is  predicted  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  situation  that  there 


will  be  at  least  150,000,000  people  in 
this  country  by  1950.  Consider  also  all 
of  the  different  methods  that  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  milk.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  dairy  products  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  in  recent  years,  and  will  continue 
to  increase  although  there  is  a  - slight 
falling  off  of  consumption  right  now. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  during 
the  last  two  years  a  very  large  in¬ 
crease  in  dairy  cattle.  More  heifer 
calves  are  coming  on  and  we  may  have 
a  serious  time  for  the  next  year  or  two 
with  over-production.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  however,  that  while  we  have 
sixteen  million  more  people  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  than  we 
had  in  1920,  we  have  less  dairy  cows 
now  than  ten  years  ago. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  this  milk 
production  business  is  that  there  are 
so  many  farmers  on  the  edge  who 
dairy  it  part  of  the  time  and  who  rush 
back  and  forth  from  one  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  to  another.  For  example,  in  the 
great  beef  producing  states  of  the 
Central  West,  there  is  always  a  large 
group  of  farmers  who,  when  beef  prices 
are  down,  go  into  the  milk  production, 
and  particularly  into  the  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  business.  Then,  too,  when  milk 
products  are  high,  there  are  a  lot  of 
grain  and  fruit  farmers  who  begin  to 
raise  dairy  cows — or  animals  that  pass 
for  the  same  anyway — and  when  these 
come  into  production  we  get  an  over¬ 
production  of  milk  products,  As  prices 
begin  to  decline,  these  marginal  far¬ 
mers  are  forced  out  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  demand  again  catches  up 
with  the  supply. 

I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  these  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  prices,  or  the  fluctuations 
in  production.  The  only  answer  to  it 
is  good  dairying.  After  all,  the  dairy 
business  is  a  long  time  business,  and 
the  good  dairyman  is  in  it  not  for  a 
year  or  five  years  but  as  a  lifetime 
job.  He  will,  therefore  go  ahead  and 
plan  his  business,  not  on  what  condi¬ 
tions  are  now  nor  what  they  will  be 
next  year,  but  rather  on  what  they  are 
likely  to  be  over  a  long  time  period. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  my  advice  to  the 
young  man  who  wrote  the  above  letter 
is  that  I  most  certainly  would  go  ahead 
and  expand  my  business  within  reason¬ 
able  limits. — E.  R.  E. 


Delivering  Frost  by  Wire 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
expands  from  liquid  into  gas.  In  order 
to  expand,  gas  must  have  heat,  and  the 
gas  gets  this  heat  out  of  the  walls  of 
the  pipe,  and  this  makes  the  pipe  cold, 
and,  Presto!  there  we  have  the  cold 
pipe  to  cool  our  milk  tank!  The  stop¬ 
per  with  a  hole  in  it  is  called  the  throt¬ 
tle  valve  or  expansion  valve  and  the 
empty  pipe  is  the  expansion  or  cooling 
coil.  The  low  pressure  in  this  coil  is 
called  the  back  pressure. 

Now  evidently  there  must  be  a  pump 
to  empty  the  expansion  pipe  and  to 
supply  compressed  liquid  gas  to  the 
expansion  valve.  This  pump  is  the 
machine  part  of  a  refrigerating  ma¬ 
chine.  the  electric  motor  runs  it  by 
means  of  a  belt.  This  pump  is  usuall) 
called  the  compressor  because  its 
hardest  job  would  seem  to  be  to 
squeeze  or  compress  the  gas,  just 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Green  Stable  Hand:  I’m  jest  yawnin’  t’  make  th’  hawss  yawn  so  s  I 
kin  git  his  bridle  on. — Life.  — 
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On  way  to  next  silo 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  FILLER 

THE  New  Ross  Cutter  &  Filler  is  mounted 
on  any  standard  tractor  with  direct  power 
connection  to  the  tractor.  It  saves  more  than 
three  hours  make  ready  on  each  job.  Blower 
pipe  may  be  positioned  before  arrival.  Pays 
for  itself  in  one  season  of  custom  filling.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 

ROSS  &usiio  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

{Established  1850)  115  Warden  St. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 

“I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 


Make  sure  that 


is  shown  on  the 

label 


It’s  the  old  reliable 


Protein 

Supplement 

Successful  dairymen  have  used 
Linseed  Meal  for  many  years. 
They  know  it  provides  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  protein  they  want,  keeps 
cows  in  condition  and  increases 
their  profits. 


The  right  grain  ration  this  sum¬ 
mer  will  help  keep  up  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  keep  your  cows  in 
condition  for  heavy  milk  flow 
next  fall  and  winter.  The  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal  booklet  on  Summer 
Feeding  gives  you  the  plain 
facts  on  how  to  feed  dairy  cows 
on  pasture  and  gives  rations  to 
meet  all  pasture  conditions. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  book 
and  chart  of  Balanced  Rations. 


FREE  SUMMER  FEEDING  BOOKLET 


Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee 
Fine  Arts  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 

Send  free  Summer  Feeding  Booklet 
No.  R-5  and  ration  chart. 


Name _ 


Address. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
sucking  in  the  gas  does  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  hard  to  do  and  so  it  is  called 
a  compressor. 

There  still  remains  one  part  of  this 
process  for  us  to  consider,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  what  happens  to  the 
gas  after  it  has  been  sucked  into  the 
pump  and  while  it  is  being  squeezed  to 
turn  it  into  a  liquid  to  push  through  the 
pipe  to  the  expansion  valve.  Every 
man,  who  has  pumped  up  an  automo¬ 
bile  tire  with  a  hand  pump  knows  that 
the  bottom  part  of  the  pump  cylinder 
becomes  warm  and  even  hot,  if  he 
works  it  hard  and  fast  enough.  Well 
that  heat  is  heat  that  is  squeezed  out 
of  the  air  just  as  water  is  squeezed 
from  a  sponge,  and  so  in  a  refrigerat¬ 
ing  machine,  when  the  ammonia,  or 
sulphur  dioxide,  or  methyl  chloride,  is 
squeezed  by  the  compressor,  heat 
comes  out  of  the  gas  and  the  pipe  gets 
hot.  The  natural  thing  to  do  is  to  cool 
the  pipe  by  blowing  cold  air  over  it 
or  with  a  stream  of  cold  water.  When 
the  pipe  is  sufficiently  cooled,  the  gas 
will  turn  to  liquid,  that  is  it  will  con¬ 
dense  into  a  liquid.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  lot  of  pipe  in  a  coil 
and  so  this  part  of  the  pipe  is  called 
the  cooling  or  condensing  coil. 

A  moment’s  thought  will  show  that 
the  heat  that  is  thrown  out  into  the 
air  or  into  the  water  from  the  cooling 
coil  is  the  same  heat  that  was  picked 
up  by  the  gas  down  in  the  milk  tank 
when  the  gas  expanded  through  the 
hole  in  the  expansion  valve. 

And  so  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
part  that  electricity  plays  in  refriger¬ 
ation  is  to  drive  the  belt  that  runs  the 
compressor.  Electricity  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  servant  to  do  this  for  us  be¬ 
cause  it  is  constantly  waiting  on  the 
wires  ready  to  jump  forward  at  any 
time  and  run  the  motor.  It  will  do  this 
whenever  the  switch  is  closed  and  the 
switch  is  closed  whenever  the  tank 
tends  to  get  too  warm.  And  a  very 
nice  thing  is  that  engineers  have  made 
a  little  device  called  a  thermostat  that 
lies  in  the  water  in  the  tank  and  if  the 
tank  becomes  warmer  than  it  ought 
to  be,  the  thermostat  sends  an  electric¬ 
al  message  on  a  wire  to  the  switch, 
the  switch  snaps  shut,  the  electricity 
rushes  through  the  motor,  the  compres¬ 
sor  begins  to  suck  in  the  gas  and  then 
to  compress  it.  After  the  compressed 
gas  is  cooled  and  condensed  it  flows 
to  the  throttle  valve  where  it  expands 
and  takes  up  heat  from  the  milk 
cooling  tank  or  from  the  refrigerator 
and  that,  of  course,  is  iust  what  the 
whole  equipment  was  designed  to  do. 


Barn  Itch  or  Lice 

Can  you  tell  me  what  my  cows  have? 
The  hair  is  off  around  the  eyes  and  also 
where  the  wrinkles  appear  on  her  face 
and  neck.  When  I  let  them  out  of  the 
barn  they  begin  rubbing  themselves 
wherever  they  can  get  at.  They  are  not 
in  good  condition.”— E.  C.,  Conn. 

YOUR  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
losing  of  hair  around  the  eyes  and 
on  the  face  and  neck  of  your  cattle  I 
think  may  be  due  to  one  or  two  things. 
They  either  have  barn  itch,  or  else 
there  may  be  lice  on  the  cattle. 

My  first  suggestion  to  you  is  that 
you  should  consult  a  veterinarian  about 
this  trouble  if  you  have  one  handy.  I 
think  it  would  pay  you  to  do  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  try  any  remedies  of  your 
own. 

For  lice  I  would  suggest  that  you 
examine  the  cows  very  carefully.  If 
you  find  that  they  are  troubled  with 
lice  I  would  suggest  the  following.  Go 
to  a  drug  store  and  have  the  following 
powder  made  up : 

1  lb.  persian  insect  powder. 

2  lbs.  sulphur. 

3  lbs.  buckwheat  flour. 

The  druggist  will  probably  not  have 
the  buckwheat  flour,  but  you  can  buy 
it  and  give  it  to  him  to  mix  up  with  the 
sulphur  and  insect  powder. 

Dust  this  powder  over  the  animals. 
This  powder  is  suggested  by  Doctor 
J.  N.  Frost,  of  our  Veterinary  College. 
— E.  S.  Savage. 


Make  sure  that  growing  heifers  have 
plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water  at  all 
times. 


FREE  DAIRY 
BOOK 


Records  of  more  than  13,000  cows  in  a  western  stat® 
show  that  cows  with  an  average  of  500  lbs.  of  butterfat 
a  year,  at  a  feed  cost  of  $92.00,  averaged  $176.00 
profit — in  contrast  to  cows  making  loo  lbs.  of  butterfat 
at  $40.00  feed  cost  but  only  $18.00  profit. 


Send  for  our  free 
dairy  book.  If 
was  written  by 
two  widely  known 
dairy  authorities 
andcoversbreed- 
ing,  feeding, 
sanitation,  and 
production  meth¬ 
ods.  You  will  find 
it  a  very  valuable 
book  to  have. 
Fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 


Milk  profits  are  made  by  good  feeding.  Keep  that  in 
mind  when  pastures  begin  to  turn  green.  Graze  your 
cows  if  you  "have  good  pasture,  but,  remember,  pasture 
alone  is  not  enough.  A  cow  producing  30  lbs.  of  milk  a 
day  requires  nourishment  equal  to  175  lbs.  of  grass,  but 
she  cannot  eat  anything  like  that  quantity  of  grass.  A 
good  dairy  feed  is  needed,  and  the  better  the  feed  the 
more  milk  you  get. 


Protect  your  profits  and  make  your  pasture  a  real  asset 
by  feeding  Gold  Medal  Dairy  Ration — a  "Farm-tested” 
ration  as  scientifically  blended  as  the  famous  Gold  Medal 
Kitchen-tested”  Flour.  It  is  made  by  the  same  special¬ 
ists.  The  thousands  of  dairymen  who  feed  Gold  Medal 
know  from  experience  that  it  is  the  most  profitable  ration 
they  can  buy.  Besides  getting  more  milk  Gold  Medal 
Dairy  Ration  keeps  cows  in  good  condition. 


WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY 

Minneapolis  •  Kansas  City  Buffalo 


MEDAL 
FEEDS  jf 

v*f  a  r  mi  t  E  5  T  E 

iiiin  Copyr.  G.  M.  be.  IMS 


WASHBURN  CROSBY  COMPANY,— Dept.  D-51  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of  booklet  "More  Milk— More  Money". 

Name _ _ _ _  Address _ 


Town _  State. 

My  Feed  Dealer  is _ . 


(510)  12 
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Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
Iree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

^^West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  ^ 


CATTLE 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

April  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 

Dairymen's 
League 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

3  Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 


3.00 


1.96 


2.21 


1.95 


Sheffield 

Producers 

2.80 

1.80 


1.75 

Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1929  was  53.37 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  SALE 

175  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

21st  EARLVILLE  SALE— MAY  13-14,  1930 

EARLVILLE  SALE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

which  is  40  mi.  south  of  Syracuse;  20  mi.  from  Utica;  and  50  mi.  from  Binghamton;  and  40  mi.  from  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
All  Under  State  and  Federal  Supervision— many  Fully  Accredited— 60  day  retest— about  50  negative  to  blood  test. 

Sale  starts  at  JO  A.M.  First  Day — 9:30  A.  M.  Second  Day 

100  FRESH  COWS  AND  CLOSE  SPRINGERS 

25  cows  bred  for  early  fall  freshening  25  bred  and  open  heifers 

25  bulls — mostly  ready  for  service 

Come  to  this  sale  and  buy  your  big  producers  at  reasonable  prices.  Cattle  placed  aboard  cars  to  make 
journey  free  of  charge,  with  hay  and  bedding. 

Decide  now  to  attend  this  sale,  and  he  on  hand  when  the  sale  starts,  to  get  your  share  of  the  early 
bargains.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Col.  George  W.  Baiter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  auctioneer. 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 


Fresh  and  Nearby  SPRINGERS 

TB  tested,  from  state  modified  and  accredited  area. 
$135  to  $165  each.  Delivered  by  truck.  E.  CLAUDE 
JONES,  Columbia  County,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  Phone9F5 

Pure  bred  and  high 
grade  TB  tested 
cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 
jji  carload 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEGGAT,  Ormstown,  Quebec 

2  Yearling  Jersey  Bulls  For  Sale 

Sons  of  our  proven  Sire  Sybil’s  Champion.  Fifteen 
daughters  in  herd,  first  seven  milking  well.  Dam  of 
both  bulls  good  producers  and  good  type.  $75  and  $125. 

LEE  CHAMBERLAIN  -  WYOMING,  NEW  YORK 

T.  B.  TESTED  FRESH  COWS 

and  close  springers  weighing  1100  to  1400  pounds  and 
in  the  best  of  condition.  A  carload  on  hand  at  all  times. 

DWIGHT  MOSHER,'  MERRIF1  ELD,  NEW  YORK 

Holstfiin  A vshirp  T.B.  tested  grade  & 
noibiem  OC  A*.ysmre,  pUre  bred  Canadian 

cows.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 

Pure  bred  GUERNSEY  HEIFER 

CALVES  AND  SHETLAND  PONIES. 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  BURDETTE,  NEW  YORK 


r.n.v  Accredited  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows, 
L  ullt-jf  grades  or  registered  with  conformation  and 
production.  Walter  F.  Film,  Centre  Brunswick,  Troy.N.Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus  BEEF  CATTLE 

One  yearling  bull,  two  bull  calves,  four  cows,  good 
individuals  very  well  bred.  C.C.TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.Y. 


For  a  Foundation  of  High  Class 
Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

By  all  means  Attend  the 

SECOND  PUBLIC  SALE 

to  be  held  by 

JOHN  LUCHSINGER 

at  Noon, 

MONDAY,  MAY  19,  1930 

.  .  .  At  .  .  . 

SILVER  SPRING  FARM, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

SO  Head 

Choice  cows,  bred  and  open 
heifers  and  a  few  good  bulls. 

These  cattle  have  production  and  show  Records 
and  represent  the  best  blood  lines  on  the  Island 
and  America.  They  are  clean,  healthy  and  guar¬ 
anteed  breeders. 

A  fine  opportunity  to  get  real  good  4-H  Calves. 
For  catalog  write  me,  or 

JOE  MORRIS,  Westerville,  Ohio 


IS  Head 

are  consigned  to  this  sale  by 

E.  L.  Moxey,  Jamesville;  R.  W.  Laird,  Memphis; 
and  C.  Tucker,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

All  Herds  Accredited 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks  old  (PA  *7{“ 
Berkshire  and  Chester  6  to  7  weeks  old  ea. 

8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35o  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will 'ship  any  amount.  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.... $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  lew  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so.  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD.  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

These  good  healthy  rugged  Pigs  that  are  raised  on  our 
farm,  to  satisfy  our  many  customers,  are  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire  cross.  Duroc  and  Chester  White  Cross. 
Age  9  to  10  weeks  old  $5.50  each.  C.O.D.  will  crate 
and  ship  in  lots  of  two  or  more.  Visit  us  or  mail 
your  orders. 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Manager,  Ryder  Stock  Farm, 
115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass.  Box  65  Tel. Lex.  0202 ' 


SWINE 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $G.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  .Tim  Short. 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  “McCadden.  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money”. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy  old  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel.  Those  heavy  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  White  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  St., Lexington, Mass.TeU094W 
YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old _ _ $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old . . . $5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old . $6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL.  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  Tel.  0496 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire;  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6  -  7  WEEKS  OLD . $4.75  EACH 

8  -  9  WEEKS  OLD . $5.00  EACH 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
10  days  trial.  Crating  free. 

J.W.GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn, Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


tor  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield's  $3.17  tor  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Sags  Under 
Heavy  Receipts 


May  2, 

April  25, 

May  3, 

CREAMERY  SALTED 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Higher  than  extra - 

__  3714-38 

39  -39'/2 

46 

-4614 

-37 

38%  - 
33  -38% 

•45% 

32%-36% 

43 

-45% 

Lower  Grades  _ 

_  31  -32 

3114-3214 

42 

-42% 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 


The  butter  market  has  been  struck 
by  two  bolts  of  lightning  contrary  to 
the  statement  that  lightning  never 
strikes  in  the  same  place  twice.  The 
first  bolt  was  in  the  form  of  heavy 
receipts  which  aggravated  the  market 
that  was  staggering  under  heavy  car¬ 
ry-overs.  The  second  bolt  was  in  the 
form  of  a  very  quiet  demand.  Both 
these  shocks  were  too  much  for  the 
price  columns  and  values  were  cut. 
Several  of  the  chain  stores  are  expected 
to  start  new  drives  in  the  nature  of 
butter  specials  that  will  undoubtedly 
broaden  the  distributive  channels.  It  is 
too  early  at  this  writing  to  see  any  ma¬ 
terial  effect  from  the  wholesale 
market. 

According  to  the  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  butter  receipts  from 
January  1  to  April  25  totaled  1,107,620 
tubs  as  against  1,065,328  tubs  during 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  in  the  four  largest  cities 
are  still  slightly  more  than  four  times 
as  heavy  as  they  were  last  year  at  this 
time. 

As  the  week  comes  to  a  close  the 
market  is  ruling  decidedly  easy  due  to 
the  lack  of  active  buying  interests  and 
to  the  heavy  accumulations  that  have 
piled  up. 

There  is  some  butter  arriving  that  is 
quite  grassy,  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Fresh  State  Cheese  Higher 

May  2,  April  25.  May  3, 
1930  1930  1929 

_  19-  I8%-  22  - 


3TATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . . 

Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy  _ 

Held  Average  . 

New  York 


24-26  24 
23-  23 


-26  27%-29<% 


State  fresh  whole  milk 
flats  have  advanced  to  19c.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  half  cent  gain  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  As  the  market  closes,  trade  is 
quiet  and  State  flats  are  not  selling 
very  actively  at  19c.  However,  none  are 
offered  for  less  money.  With  a  not  too 
heavy  supply  we  look  for  the  market 
to  hold.  The  market  was  a  little  strong¬ 
er  during  the  middle  of  the  week  than 
at  the  close. 

Egg  Prices  Lose  Ground 


May  2, 

April  25, 

May  3, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras  - - 

29  -33 

30  -33 

35 

-39 

Average  Extras  _ 

27% -28 

29  - 

33% -34 

Extra  Firsts  _ 

26% -27 

27%-28% 

32 

-33 

Firsts  . . . . — 

26  -26% 

26  -27 

-31 

Undergrades  . 

25  -25% 

-25% 

30 

-30% 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . . 

28  -29% 

29%-3l 

34 

-36 

Gathered  _ r. - 

25%-27% 

27  -29% 

29 

-33% 

day  8,000  cases  of  Pacific  Coast  whites 
came  in  by  steamer.  Continued  heavy 
receipts  on  Wednesday  caused  another 
loss  of  ground.  Heavy  supplies  contin¬ 
ued  on  Thursday,  so  that  all  in  all,  the 
market  has  been  staggering  under  this 
heavy  production.  Why  it  is  that  West¬ 
ern  producers  continue  to  ship  East 
when  they  can  get  more  money  nearer 
home  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Live  Poultry  Prices  Off 


May  2, 

April  25, 

May  3, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored _ 

24-26 

26-27 

-36 

Leghorn  _ 

26-27 

24-25 

-33 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  _ . _ 

BROILERS 

Colored  . .  ~ 

25-41 

25-43 

32-50 

Leghorn . . — 

25-34 

20-33 

25-40 

OLD  ROOSTERS  . . 

12-13 

-14 

18-19 

CAPONS  _ _ _ 

40-45 

40-45 

45-50 

TURKEYS  _ 

20-30 

20-30 

30-40 

DUCKS.  Nearby  - 

-24 

20-24 

26-30 

GEESE  . — 

-16 

-18 

16-17 

The  live  poultry  market  has  suffered 
a  slump  in  about  all  lines  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Leghorn  fowls.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  warm  weather  appeared  to  hit 
consumption  rather  severely.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Leghorn  fowls  were  more  or  less 
in  favor.  Colored  fowls  on  the  other 
hand  have  been  in  disfavor.  The  liberal 
receipts  of  broilers  have  given  the  buy¬ 
ers  the  advantage  and  with  more  or 
less  of  a  half  hearted  demand  prices 
eased.  Red  broilers  have  been  meeting 
a  good  trade  and  receivers  in  general 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  accept 
lower  prices  on  the  fancier  lines  of 
Rock  broilers.  Leghorn  broilers  have 
not  been  getting  very  much  attention. 

High  Prices  Attract  More  Hay 

Last  week  we  said  that  high  hay 
prices  would  undoubtedly  draw  out 
more  '  reserves.  That  very  thing  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  past  week  for  ap¬ 
parently  the  recent  high  prices  have 
attracted  freer  movement  of  hay  from 
all  sections.  Strictly  fancy  No.  1  hay 
continues  scarce  and  No.  2  is  also  hard 
to  get.  A  large  proportion  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  in  Manhattan  consist  of  medium 
quality  Canadian  hay  in  small  bales. 
These  marks  declined  from  $1  to  $3 
per  ton  under  last  week’s  closing  prices. 
The  market  closes  on  May  3,  firm  on 
large  bales  and  steady  on  small  bales, 
with  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $30 
depending  on  grade  and  size  of  bale. 

Feeds  and  Grains 

May  2,  April  25, 


The  ailment  that  has  been  bothering 
the  butter  market  seems  to  be  epidemic 
for  the  egg  market  reports  the  same 
complaint.  Shippers  have  been  offering 
eggs  more  freely  despite  the  fact  that 
New  York  is  offering  less  money  than 
markets  farther  West.  In  spite  of  this 
heavy  price  differential  eggs  continue 
to  come  forward  freely. 

From  January  1  to  April  25  inclu¬ 
sive  egg  receipts  have  totaled  2,858,495 
cases  as  against  2,520,743  cases  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 

A  vast  quantity  of  eggs  is  going  into 
the  cold  storage  houses.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  business  now  is  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  An  appreciable  shipment  of  ex¬ 
port  eggs  was  made  during  the  past 
week  and  it  is  reported  that  next  week 
three  steamers  will  take  eggs  to  the 
southern  continent. 

Producers  of  fancy  quality  eggs  in 
New  Jersey  and  other  nearby  producing 
districts  may  get  some  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  several  large  buyers  who 
have  heretofore  been  using  Pacific 
Coast  have  swung  over  to  nearbys. 

On  Monday  the  28th,  trade  was  slow. 
The  Chicago  market  went  down  and 
that  had  a  bad  effect  on  New  York.  On 
Tuesday,  the  market  lost  another  half 
cent  because  of  heavy  receipts.  On  that 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (May)  - 

Corn  (May) - - 

Oats  (May)  - 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  — 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  - 

Oats,  No.  2  - 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats _ 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 

H'd  Bran  . . 

Standard  Mids - 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

Flour  Mids  . . 

Red  Dog  . . . 

Wh.  Hominy - 

Yel.  Hominy  . . . 

Corn  Meal  . . 

Gluten  Feed  - 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal - 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal.. 
Beet  Pulp  . . 


May  3, 


1930 

1930 

1929 

1.01% 

1.02% 

1.12 

.78% 

.81 

.88% 

-40% 

.41% 

.48% 

1.23%' 

1.21% 

1.38 

-96% 

.99 

1.06 

.54% 

.55% 

.61 

April  26, 

April  27, 

1930 

1929 

» 

34.50 

33.00 

34.50 

26.50 

35.00 

28.00 

5 

30.00 

26.00 

> 

36.00 

33.00 

:  « 

33.50 

32.50 

:  a 

t 

33.50 

36.00 

S  »- 

.2  o 


34.50 

34.50 

34.00 

35.00 

45.00 

41.00 

45.00 

47.00 

49.00 


37.00 

37.00 

37.50 

42.50 

52.50 

41.50 

44.50 

46.50 
52.00 


the  weekly  feed 
and  Markets  are 

_  _ _ _  Prices  on  mi*?f 

cars  and  less  than  carlots  arc  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


The  above  quotations  taken  from 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr. 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York 

On  Macadam,  45  Acres,  6  Cattle: 

And  implements  included  if  settled  quickly;  lovely  val¬ 
ley  view,  only  %  mile  Ullage;  good  10-room  house, 
dandy  barn,  hen  house.  Bldgs  insured  $3000,  price  only 
$2800  with ’$1000  down;  pg  67  new  catalog  1000  bar¬ 
gains.  Free.  Strout  Agency,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 


PAT  H  FINDER 

a  TIRE  that  commands  respect 


on  any  car 


r^NTIRELY  apart  from  the  fact  that 
Pathfinder’s  other  name  is  Goodyear, 
anyone  can  see  that  it  is  a  remarkable  tire. 


and  you  can  prove  that  toughness  by  your 
speedometer  on  city  boulevard  or  country 
road. 


In  addition  to  its  obvious  ruggedness,  it 
has  the  extra  life  of  that  famous  cord 
material,  Supertwist,  built  into  its  carcass. 


it  you  tried  to  guess  the  price  ot  a  rath- 
finder,  chances  are  you’d  name  a  figure 
far  above  that  which  Goodyear  dealers  are 
asking.  In  fact,  there  are  few  tires  of  any 
kind  which  are  sold  at  prices  so  low. 


It’s  big  and  husky  —  thick  of  tread  and 
fat  of  side.  You  can  feel  the  strength  and 
toughness  in  its  resilient  black  rubber — 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


Copyright  1930,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 


A  FAMOUS  NAME 


A  FINER  CAR 


Snjoy  all  these  improvements 

while  you  profit  by  Pontiac  economy 


Farmers  who  drive  the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  can  look 
forward  to  years  of  dependable  performance.  For  Pontiac’s 
60-horsepower  engine— the  largest  in  any  low-priced  six— has 
big,  durable  main  bearings.  The  crankshaft  is  fully  counter- 
weighted  and  equipped  with  the  Harmonic  Balancer  which 
counteracts  torsional  vibration.  Full  pressure  lubrication  pro¬ 
vides  correct,  positive  oiling.  Because  of  Pontiac’s  moderate 
engine  speed  there  is,  at  all  times,  less  wear  on  moving  parts. 
And  many  vital  improvements  now  assure  Pontiac  owners  an 
even  greater  degree  of  driving  satisfaction  than  they  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past. 

New  rubber  engine  supports  which  insulate  the  power  plant 
from  the  frame  make  Pontiac’s  engine  much  smoother.  Its  big, 
weather-proof,  non-squeak  four-wheel  brakes  have  been  made 
still  more  positive  and  reliable.  A  smart  new  sloping  wind¬ 
shield,  affording  maximum  vision,  also  deflects  headlight  glare. 
A  new  roller  bearing  steering  mechanism  gives  increased  ease 


of  control.  Improved  Lovejoy  Hydraulic  Shock  Absorbers, 
at  no  extra  cost,  and  more  flexible  front  springs,  provide  fine 
car  riding  ease. 

And  while  you  enjoy  these  and  many  other  improvements,  you 
will  also  profit  by  Pontiac’s  traditional  economy.  For  the  New 
Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  is  just  as  inexpensive  to  maintain  as 
earlier  Pontiacs.  It  gives  the  same  remarkably  high  mileage 
from  gasoline.  Oil  consumption  is  low.  Repair  bills  are  few. 
And  because  of  its  long  life,  Pontiac’s  resale  value  is  always 
unusually  high. 

The  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  is  on  display  at  the  showroom 
of  your  Oakland-Pontiac  dealer.  Stop  in  and  let  him  tell  you 
more  about  this  exceptional  automobile.  See  its  bodies  by 
Fisher.  Notice  its  new  Duco  colors.  Careful  investigation  and 
a  trial  ride  will  reveal  the  many  advantages  of  Pontiac  owner¬ 
ship _ Available  in  seven  body  types.  All  prices  f.o.b.  Pontiac, 

Mich.,  plus  delivery  charges.  .  .  .  Oakland  Motor  Car  Company. 

Remember .  .  .  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  on 
special  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms  offered  to  farm 
buyers  exclusively  with  payments  at 
convenient  intervals  during  the  year. 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which 
illustrates  and  describes  the  design  of 
the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six 
with  its  iinportant  improvements. 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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O  nc  less 
chore  to  do 
on  tk  e  farm 


FOR  big  game,  small  game,  pests 
that  steal  your  grain  and  poul¬ 
try —  for  all  kinds  of  shooting  — 
the  right  cartridges  are  Kleanbore. 

They’re  more  accurate,  and  they 
do  one  of  your  disagreeable  chores 
for  you. 

Kleanbore  cartridges  prevent  rust,  cor¬ 
rosion,  pitting  and  leading.  They  keep  the 
rifle  accurate,  and  relieve  you  of  that  tiresome 
churning  with  the  cleaning  rod. 

More  Kleanbore  .22’s  are  sold  than  all  other  makes 
combined,  and  they’re  only  four  years  old.  That 
tells  the  story  of  their  superiority.  And  they’re  just 
as  good  in  all  sizes  for  rifles  and  revolvers,  rim  fire 
and  center  fire 

Give  your  rifle  one  last  thorough  cleaning.  Then 
shoot  nothing  but  Kleanbore  cartridges  in  it,  and 
it’ll  stay  as  accurate  as  it  is  today,  whether  you  clean 
it  or  not. 

Your  dealer  sells  Kleanbore.  Insist  on  getting  it. 
REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 
25  Broadway  New  York  City 


REMINGTON 
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Remington. 


GTON 


TRADE  MARK 


LOOK  TO  TIIE 


BODY* 


SAFETY 


COMFORT 


BEAUTY 


emphasized  in  every  Body  by  Fisher ... 


In  every  Fisher  Body  car ,  safety,  comfort  and 
beauty  are  developed  to  an  exceptional  degree 

Safety  —  Fisher  Body  cars  are  safe.  Among  the  many 
important  attributes  of  safety  found  in  Body  by  Fisher  are  the 
following:  Wood-and-steel  construction — the  type  of  con¬ 
struction  used  in  bodies  for  the  most  expensive  ears;  Fisher’s 
scientific  method  of  bracing  the  body  at  every  point  subject 
to  stress  and  strain;  the  slat  and  bow  construction  of  the 
roof — this  being  the  strongest  type  of  roof  construction;  and 
the  Fisher  non-glare  vision  and  ventilating  windshield.  This 
windshield  provides  clear  and  undistorted  vision  through  a 
single  pane  of  genuine  plate  glass.  At  the  same  time,  it  reduces 
the  annoying  reflection  of  windshield  glare.  In  addition, 
it  affords  complete  and  thorough  ventilation  of  the  car. 
The  windshield  may  he  adjusted  as  desired  by  turning  the 
regulator  handle,  even  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 

Comfort  —  Comfort  and  roominess  in  a  Fisher  Body  car 
are  fully  evident.  An  adjustable  front  seat,  which  can  be 
moved  easily  forward  or  backward  by  turning  a  conveniently 
located  regulator  handle,  enables  the  driver  to  assume  the 
most  comfortable  and  efficient  driving  position.  The  form¬ 
fitting  cushions  are  resilient  and  comfortable,  and  are 
inclined  at  the  right  angle  to  afford  greatest  riding  ease.  Fine 


Below — The  doited  line 
shown  indicates  the  position 
of  the  conventional  vertical 
windshield.  The  double  line 
shows  the  position  of  the  new 
Fisher  Non-glare  Vision 
and  Ventilating  Wind¬ 
shield.  which  is setatanangle 
of  7°  and  reduces  windshield 
glare  to  a  minimum. 


coiled  springs  and  thick 
soft  padding  assure  resili¬ 
ency  coupled  with  strength 
and  durability. 

Iteauty  —  Fisher  Body 
cars  are  designed  by  the 
world’s  foremost  body  de¬ 
signers.  They  excel  in  har¬ 
mony  of  line  and  color. 

That  is  why  every  Fisher 
Body  car,  no  matter  what 
its  price,  enjoys  favorable 
comment  even  when  compared  with  the  costliest  cars. 

Furthermore,  Fisher  Bodies  are  found  on  General 
Motors  cars  and  only  those  cars,  assuring  the  motor 
<  ar  buyer  not  only  greater  safety,  comfort,  beauty  and 
body  > alue,  hut  far  greater  motor  car  value  as  well. 


Left  —  More  and  more 
men  and  ivomen  are  direct¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  the 
motor  car  body.  When  this 
is  done,  the  rich  materials 
and  careful  craftsmanship 
make  Fisher  Body  cars 
stand  out  as  far  superior  by 
contrast. 


Left  —  Fisher  provides  for 
the  absolute  comfort  of  the 
driver  by  the  adjustable 
drivers  seal,  ichich  can  be 
moved  easily  forward  or 
back  through  a  range  of  3 
inches  by  turning  a  con¬ 
veniently  located  regulator 
handle. 


CADILLAC 


LASALLE  •  BUI CK  •  VIKING  •  OAKLAND  •  MARQUETTE 
OLDSMOBILE  •  PONTIAC  •  CHEVROLET 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


New  Law  Provides  for  Encouragement  of  Rural  Electrification 


AN  amendment  to  the  public  service 
commission  law  recently  passed,  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  our 
readers.  One  addition  to  the  law  con¬ 
cerns  the  conduct  of  hearings  by  the 
commission.  This  part  reads:  “So  far 
as  practicable,  assistant  counsel  shall 
be  assigned  to  conduct  hearings  in 
preference  to  other  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees.” 

The  part,  however,  which  is  of  great¬ 
est  concern  to  our  readers  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  public  service  commission 
shall  appoint  a  qualified  person  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  formulate  and  en¬ 
courage  the  carrying  out  of  plans  of 
rural  electrification,  to  make  research 
on  area  developments,  line  problems, 
methods  of  financing,  increased  use  of 
farm  appliances  and  similar  matters, 
and  to  hold  hearings  in  connection 
with  proposed  measures  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  above  named  objects.” 

Governor  Roosevelt  commented  on 
this  bill  as  follows:  “I  am  approving 
this  measure  because  it  gives  promise 
of  initiating  a  movement  along  lines 
recommended  by  my  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  at  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  electric  power 
companies  of  the  state  nn  November 
16,  1929.  This  movement  will  eventually 
result  in  great  gain  to  the  farmers  and 
others  who  live  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  state. 

After  the  meeting  on  November  16, 
the  commission  appointed  by  me  and 
the  representatives  of  the  electric  com¬ 
panies  issued  a  statement  in  which  it 
was  explained  that  the  electric  com¬ 
panies  ‘recognized  the  need  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  charges  for  service  to  far¬ 
mers  on  a  different  basis  than  that 
used  for  determining  charges  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  towns.’ 

I  am  interested  in  the  development  of 
a  state-wide  policy  on  the  basis  of 
which  rural  electricity  can  be  made 
cheap  enough  for  farmers  to  take  full 


advantage  of  this  power  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  inconveniences  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  rural  life.  So  far,  most  of  the 
efforts  of  the  electrical  industry  has 
been  concentrated  on  providing  indus¬ 
try  with  power.  I  believe  that  with  the 
State  encouraging  similar  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  problem  of  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  the  farmers  will  obtain  their 
fair  share  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  electricity. 

While  this  bill  represents  but  only 
a  small  start  on  the  larger  program 
recommended  by  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  it  nevertheless  is 
a  step  forward  in  the  right  direction. 
A  competent  head  to  a  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  division  in  the  public  service 
commission  may  help  to  formulate  the 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  cheap  cur¬ 
rent  to  the  doors  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  state  and  I  am  therefore, 
giving  the  bill  my  approval.” 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Demands  Repeal  of  Aricul- 
tural  Marketing  Act 

HE  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  had  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  last  week,  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  condemning  government  loans 
to  farm  cooperatives  and  demanded  the 
virtual  repeal  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Act.  In  speaking  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  one  business  man  after  another 
declared  that  he  was  being  ruined  by 
the  government’s  entrance  into  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  cooperatives. 

Both  Mr.  Legge,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hyde,  replied  to  the  criti¬ 
cism.  Briefly,  Chairman  Legge  inti¬ 
mated  that  business  is  in  favor  of  farm 
relief  so  long  as  it  does  not  work.  “The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,”  Mr.  Legge 
said,  “proposes  to  make  the  Farm 


New  York  County  Notes 


Columbia  County — Since  the  moon 
eclipse  the  weather  has  been  more  like 
March  than  April.  There  is  much  ill¬ 
ness  in  Kinderhook  and  also  in  North 
Claverack — pneumonia  in  many  places. 
Ghent  improved  highway  work  will 
commence  soon.  This  is  over  the  Union 
Turnpike,  is  11  miles  long  and  runs 
from  Hudson  to  the  Chatham-Mellen- 
ville  State  road.  The  baseball  team  and 
the  glee  club  of  Germantown  cleared 
over  $100  from  their  operetta,  food 
sale  and  dance.  Boy  Scout  Honor  Court 
was  recently  held  for  Troop  11  at 
North  Chatham.  An  old  fashioned 
maple  sugar  party  followed  the  badge 
presentations.  Scenes  were  shown  of 
Camp  Van  Buren.  Another  Honor  Court 
was  held  at  Canaan  for  Troop  24.  At 
the  Kinderhook  Garden  Club  Mr.  Wins¬ 
low  of  the  United  Forestry  Company 
spoke  of  Parks  and  Highways. — Mrs. 
C.V.H. 

Clinton  County — Cold  weather  is  still 
here,  the  ground  has  been  frozen  every 
morning  so  far  this  week.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  some  of  the 
time.  I  think  it  will  be  rather  hard  on 
clover  and  alfalfa  seeding  and  it  may 
effect  the  fruit  buds  too.  Old  hay  will 
be  about  all  used  up  if  this  weather 
continues  much  longer.  The  dirt  roads 
have  not  been  as  bad  this  spring  as 
usual.  The  maple  sugar  season  was 
fairly  good. — R.J.M. 

Oswego  County — Spring  has  finally 
started  in  earnest.  On  April  22,  23  and 
24  we  had  very  cold  weather  with  a 
regular  blizzard.  Beginning  April  28, 
March  work  has  been  done.  The  1929 
hay  crop  is  all  cleaned  up.  Hay  is  very 
scarce  and  is  selling  as  high  as  $20.00. 
Potatoes  bring  $1.75  bushel.  The  elec¬ 
tric  service  has  been  extended  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  All  chil¬ 
dren  and  many  adults  have  been  vac¬ 
cinated  against  small  pox. — J.S.M. 

Tioga  County — The  sun  shines  bright 
today,  but  snowflakes  sprinkle  the  air 
occasionally.  Not  much  farming  has 
been  done  as  yet.  A  few  oats  have  been 
sown  and  some  little  garden  truck  put 


in  the  ground,  but  not  to  any  extent. 
Weather  has  been  cold  for  April  and 
those  who  have  chicks  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  as  chicks  seem  to  be 
afflicted  greatly.  Many  have  lost  a 
goodly  number.  One  woman  had  500 
and  lost  100  of  them.  Another  lost  over 
350  out  of  1400  and  the  end  of  the 
losses  are  not  yet.'  These  women  have 
usually  raised  the  most  of  their  chick¬ 
ens.  Hens  are  producing  well.  Eggs  are 
cheap,  25c  a  dozen  and  their  consump¬ 
tion  at  Easter  was  enormous.  The  grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
milk  in  the  United  States  has  accom¬ 
panied  the  campaign  to  eradicate  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis.  The  estimated  in¬ 
crease  has  amounted  to  more  than  50 
quarts  per  capita.  This  increase  testi¬ 
fies  that  the  public’s  taste  for  milk  has 
not  diminished  by  this  extensive  cooper¬ 
ative  work  to  suppress  tuberculosis 
among  cattle. 

Charles  Cafferty  of  Apalachin  finds 
one  of  the  old  Mile-stones  placed  in 
1802  east  of  Owego  to  guide  the  trav¬ 
eler  from  Owego  to  Chenango. — 
C.A.A.B. 

Steuben  County — For  several  days 
last  week  we  had  regular  winter  weath¬ 
er.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow 
and  most  farm  work  stopped.  Some 
oats  were  sown  before  the  storm.  We 
had  almost  as  much  snow  and  it  was 
nearly  as  cold  as  any  time  the  past 
winter.  Farm  work  seems  to  be  behind 
last  year. — D.C.F. 

Genesee  County — Old  man  winter 
has  come  back  good  and  strong  for  the 
past  week  with  the  temperature  re¬ 
cording  23  and  24  degrees.  That  is 
pretty  cold  for  April  and  may  damage 
peach  and  cherry  buds.  Other  buds  are 
not  out  far  enough  yet.  Not  very  much 
farm  work  done  yet  as  it  is  too  cold 
and  wet.  Snow  covered  the  ground  last 
night  and  the  night  before.  Truckers 
are  paying  $1.65  a  bushel  at  the  farm 
for  potatoes.  Millers  are  paying  $1.00 
a  bushel  for  wheat,  eggs  about  the 
same,  26  to  28c  per  dozen,  roasting 
chickens  26c  to  28c. — J.C. 


Board  inpotent  and  would  sponsor  an¬ 
other  national  conference  to  adopt 
some  more  resolutions  of  sympathy 
for  agriculture.  That  action  simply  con¬ 
firms  what  we  told  the  membership  of 
that  organization  Wednesday,  saying 
that  they  are  for  something  tO'  help 
the  farmer  only  until  they  find  out  that 
it  works.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Legge  said,  “Our 
client  is  the  farmer  and  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  serve  him  just  as  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  intended 
we  should,  for  his  benefit  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  someone  else.” 

Secretary  Hyde  was t  even  more  out¬ 
spoken  in  his  comments,  stating  that 
there  was  much  misinformation  about 
the  activities  of  the  Farm  Board  and 
blaming,  in  part  at  least,  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  unrest  in  the  Senate  for  this 
misunderstanding. 


New  Law  Concerns  Cooper¬ 
ative  Marketing  Ass’ns. 

THE  Cooperative  Corporations  Law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
amended  by  inserting  two  nevV  sections 
as  follows: 

“20.  Misdemeanor  to  spread  false  re¬ 
ports  about  the  finances  or  manage¬ 
ment  thereof.  Any  person  who  mali¬ 
ciously  and  knowingly  spreads  false  re¬ 
ports  about  the  finances  of  manage¬ 
ment  or  activity  of  any  cooperative 
corporation  incorporated  under  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  chapter  or  organized  under 
a  similar  statute  of  another  state,  and 
operating  in  this  state  under  due  au¬ 
thority,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  such  offense;  and  shall  be  liable 
to  the  corporation  aggrieved  in  a  civil 
suit  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  each  such  offense. 

“21.  Liability  for  damages  for  en¬ 
couraging  or  permitting  delivery  of 
products  in  violation  of  marketing 
agreements.  Any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  who  solicits  or  persuades  or 
aids  or  abets  any  member  of  any  co¬ 
operative  corporation  incorporated  un¬ 
der  or  subject  to  this  chapter  to  breach 
his  marketing  contract  with  the  cor¬ 
poration  by  accepting  or  receiving 
such  member’s  products  for  sale,  mar¬ 
keting,  manufacturing  or  processing 
thereof  contrary  to  the  terms  of  any 
marketing  agreement  of  which  said 
person  or  any  officer  or  manager  of 
the  said  corporation  has  knowledge  or 
notice,  shall  be  liable  in  the  penal  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  con¬ 
tract,  to  the  cooperative  corporation 
aggrieved  in  a  civil  suit  for  damages; 
and  such  cooperative  corporation  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  injunction  against 
such  persons,  firm  or  corporation  to 
prevent  further  breaches.” 

TB  Conference  to  Be  Held 
at  Albany 

THE  llth  annual  Eastern  States  TB 
Eradication  Conference  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  on  June  3, 
4  and  5. 

Will  Get  Facts  on  Peach 
Growing 

CONDITIONS  in  the  peach  growing  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  State  have  not 
been  especially  satisfactory  for  several 
years.  In  the  first  place,  the  market  has 
been  supplied  with  an  excellent  quality 
of  peaches  from  southern  states  early 
in  the  season  which  has  taken  the  edge 
off  the  public’s  taste  for  peaches  by  the 
time  the  New  York  crop  came  on  the 
market.  Another  factor  which  has  enter¬ 
ed  in  is  the  increased  use  of  canned 
peaches  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Injury 
to  trees  from  cold  weather  in  recent 
years  has  also  upset  the  industry  ser¬ 
iously.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  local¬ 
ities  local  markets  and  roadside  trade 
have  made  it  possible  to  sell  the  crop  to 
good  advantage. 

In  order  to  have  some  real  facts  on  the 
situation  the  United  States  Department 


of  Agriculture  is  planning  to  get  some 
figures  on  the  industry  in  all  important 
commercial  states.  In  New  York  State, 
the  blanks  asking  for  information  will 
be  mailed  to  commercial  peach  growers 
during  the  month  of  May.  Those  who  re¬ 
ceive  these  blanks  are  asked  to  fill  them 
out  and  return  them  promptly.  The  more 
complete  the  information  given,  the  more 
valuable  the  figures  will  be  and  those 
who  fill  out  the  blanks  will  be  amply  re¬ 
paid  by  the  information  they  will  secure 
from  the  survey. 


If  Your  Fish  Carries  a  Tag 

FISHERMEN  may  be  surprised  on  pul¬ 
ling  out  a  fish  this  season  to  discover 
that  he  has  been  tagged.  If  you  have  this 
experience  you  are  asked  to  return  the 
tag  to  the  Conservation  Department  at 
Albany,  New  York.  The  object  of  these 
tags  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  mi¬ 
gration  of  wall-eyed  pike  in  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Ten  thousand  fish  have  been  tagged 
and  fishermen  are  asked  to  return  them 
with  a  letter  or  postcard  giving  the  name 
of  the  individual  returning  the  tag,  the 
address,  the  date  the  fish  was  caught, 
the  exact  location  where  the  fish  was 
caught  and  the  length  of  the  fish. 


Hart  gives  Most  Silo 
Value  per  Dollar- 

No  upkeep  cost.  Gives  trouble- 
proof  service  for  a  lifetime. 

A  Hart  reinforced  concrete 
stave  silo  on  any  farm  means 
there  will  be  more  in  the 
neighborhood 
in  a  short 
time. 

Write  for 
name  of  near¬ 
est  owner  so 
you  can  talk 
with  him. 

C  o  mplete 
catalog  and 
detailed  cost 
of  a  Hart  Silo 
ready  for  use 
on  your  prop¬ 
erty,  mailed 
promptly. 
Write 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 
667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STOP 

CROWS  PULLING 
CORN 


Send 

Today 

for 


FYLER’S 

CRO-CUS 


V4  Pt.  Treats  2  Pks.  Corn,  60c 
1  Pt.  Treats  8  Pks  Corn,  $1.50 

Dairy-Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue  Free 


FYLER  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 
135  Grove  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FINE 


All  open  field  grown,  well  rooted,  se¬ 
lected  50  to  bunch,  full  count,  mixed 
PI  A  NT8  orders  labeled  separate,  packed  care- 
*  .L»r-Yls|  1  J  fully,  good  delivery  guaranteed;  Toma¬ 
toes:  Baltimore,  Stone,  Marglobe,  Earliana,  June  Pink, 
John  Baer,  Bonny  Best,  Postpaid  100-35C,  300-75c,  500- 
$1.00,  1000-$1.75;  Express  $1.00  thousand.  Bermuda 
Onions  and  Cabbage:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  and  Flat  Dutch,  same  price  as 
Tomatoes.  Sweet  Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant, 
l’imiento,  and  hot  Cayenne  Postpaid:  50-30c,  100-50c, 
500-$1.50,  1000-$2.50;  Express  $2.00  thousand.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower  Postpaid  50-40c,  100-75C,  500-S3.00. 
E.  A.  GODWIN  -  -  LENOX,  GEORGIA 


CAULIFLOWER 


Plants.  Ready  May  10th. 


duality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Bong  Island  Snowball, 
$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9,00.  Send  for  list. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &.  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  1ERSEY 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  raaiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Little  Recipe:  3 \jor  Little  Cooks 


Let’s  Fix  a  Fine 
Cake  for  Mother’s 
Day — Which  Comes 
on  May  11th. 


_ _ 5 


DEAR  LITTLE  COOKS: 

Of  course  you  can  guess ,  just  from  the  picture,  what 
the  very  most  important  recipe  of  all  is  to  be  this  month — 
a  Mother’s  Day  Cake! 

M other’s  Day  is  the  second  Sunday  in  May  and  1  know 
you  will  want  to  show  mother  what  a  fine  cake  you  can 
make  to  celebrate  it.  I  know  she  will  like  it,  too. 


Lesson  Number 
Fifteen 


Mother’s  Cake 

If  yon  will  look  in  your  scrapbook,  on  the 
October  page,  you  will  see  a  very  good  recipe  to 
use.  This  is  a  white  cake  and  perhaps  you  can 
make  it  perfectly  now.  Bake  this  recipe  in  well- 
greased  layer  cake  tins.  Use  a  good  white 
frosting  on  each  layer  and  put  the  layers  on  top 
of  each  other  just  as  mother  does.  Then  after 
you  have  all  the  layers  together  and  you  have  a 
fine  high  cake,  cover  the  top  (and  the  sides  too 
If  there  is  enough  frosting)  with  frosting. 

Now  you  have  a  nice  cake  for  any  time — Sun¬ 
day  cake  or  company  cake — but  here  is  how  to 
make  it  a  real  mother’s  day  cake.  After  the 
frosting  has  set  so  it  isn’t  sticky,  take  a  clean 
pen  holder  or  a  small,  clean,  pointed  piece  of 
wood  and  write,  very  lightly,  the  word  “Mother” 
just  as  I  did  on  my  cake  in  the  picture.  Then 
take  tiny  colored  candies  and  place  them  ever 
so  carefully  along  the  writing.  Now  you  have 
mother’s  cake. 


Dover  kind)  and  begin  beating  and  beat  as  it 
cooks,  for  seven  minutes.  Pretty  soon  it  gets 
white  and  fluffy  and  toward  the  last  you’ll  just 
be  .surprised  to  see  how  thick  and  light  and 
lovely  it  gets  to  be.  When  it  has  cooked  and 
been  beaten  for  seven  minutes,  it  should  be  just 
right  to  spread  on  your  cake. 

So  many  of  you  have  sent  me  lovely  recipes  for 
devil’s  food  cake  that  maybe  you  will  want  to 
make  one  for  your  mother.  This  seven-minute 
frosting  is  fine  for  that  too. 


How  Mother’s  Day 
Came  to  Be 

A  girl  who  lived  in  Philadelphia  first 
thought  of  the  idea  of  setting  aside  one 
day  of  the  year  which  she  called 
“Mother’s  Day” — a  time  for  showing 
mother  by  some  special  effort  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  devotion  our  love  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  everything  she  does  for  us. 
The  girl  was  Ann  Jarvis  and  she 
originated  “Mother’s  Day”  in  1908. 
When  she  told  her  friends  what  she 
had  done,  they  took  up  the  idea,  too, 
and  it  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
country  when  in  1913  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  designating  the  day,  the 
second  Sunday  in  May,  as  the  official 
“Mother’s  Day.” 


out  holes  just  big  enough  to  hold  an  egg.  Into 
each  of  these  holes  break  an  egg.  Be  sure  to 
take  eggs  enough  for  those  you  have  to  serve. 
Pour  a  little  sweet  cream  over  the  eggs  and 
potatoes  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Bake 
until  eggs  are  done.  You  could  make  this  dish 
for  your,  own  supper  first  as  I  did  or  for  the 
baby’s  (if  there  is  one  in  your  family)  supper 
maybe.  One  egg  would  be  a  good  little  recipe  to 
practice  on  and  next  time  you  could  use  potato 
and  eggs  enough  for  all  the  family. 

Grated  cheese  sprinkled  over  the  egg  and 
potato  makes  this  even  better. 


Won’t  it  be  fun  to 
surprise  mother  ivith 
a  wonderful  cake  like 
this  on  “Mother’s 
Day?”  Betty  tells  you 
fust  how  to  make  it 
in  this  lesson.  Start . 
practicing  now  so  that 
you  can  be  sure  of 
giving  her  a  perfect 
cake. 


Apricot  Whip 


Powdered  Sugar  Frosting 

Here’s  the  frosting: 

2  cups  powdered  sugar. 

2  egg  whites  unbeaten. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

1  teaspoon  almond  extract. 

(if  you  like). 

Sift  the  powdered  , sugar  to  break  all  the 
lumps,  then  add  the  egg  whites  and  stir  well. 
Add  flavoring.  It  should  be  quite  stiff  but  soft 
enough  to  spread  smoothly.  If  it  seems  too  stiff, 
add  just  a  little  cream,  but  be  careful  because 
a  “runny”  frosting  wouldn’t  do  at  all. 

This  is  a  good  frosting  to  use  especially  if  you 
are  a  very  little  cook,  because  it  is  easy.  Here 
is  another  recipe  for  you  to  try  if  you  are  old 
enough  to  make  cooked  frosting.  I’ll  tell  you  a 
secret;  lots  of  grown-ups  can’t  make  a  real  good 
frosting  unless  they  use  this  newer  recipe  so 
mother  may  be  using  this  one.  You  know  so  many 
frostings  are  hard  and  cracky  and  others  are 
so  runny  that  only  a  little  stays  on.  Try  this. 


Seven- minute  Frosting 

1  eggr  white,  unbeaten. 

1  cup  sugar. 

4  tablespoons  water. 

Put  plenty  of  boiling  water  in  the  bottom 
part  of  a  double  boiler  and  put  it  where  it  will 
keep  boiling.  Into  the  top  part  of  the  double 

over1"  PUt  the  egg’  sugar  aDd  water  and  set  this 
the  boiling  water.  Take  an  egg  beater  (the 


Eggs  in  Potato  Nests 

Here  is  a  good  supper  dish: 

Take  a  low  glass  baking  dish  or  a  deep  pie 
tin  and  butter  it  well.  Place  left-over  mashed 
potato  in,  to  nearly  fill  the  dish.  Press  the 
potato  down  smoothly.  Then  with  a  spoon  dip 


Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  spring  when 
mother’s  fruit  cans  are  empty  and  she  wonders 
what, to  have  for  dessert. 


Small  Recipe. 

Va  cup  apricot  pulp. 
1  esfr  white. 

1  tablespoon  suerar. 


Larjre  Recipe, 

%  cup  apricot  pulp. 

3  egrsr  whites. 

Suerar  to  sweeten  to 
your  taste,  %  cup  to 
Vz  cup. 

You  can  use  either  dried  or  canned  apricots. 
If  you  take  dried  ones,  look  them  over  carefully 
and  wash  them.  Then  cover  them  with  water 
and  leave  to  soak  overnight.  Then  cook  slowly 
in  the  same  water  until  soft  and  tender.  Then 
put  them  through  a  wire  sieve,  using  a  spoon 
(a  wooden  one  is  best)  to  rub  and  push  the 
fruit  through. 

If  you  use  canned  ones,  you  can  put  them 
through  the  sieve  without  cooking. 

Break  the  egg  white  into  a  bowl  and  beat 
very  stiff  with  an  egg  beater.  Add  sugar.  It’s 
hard  to  tell  how  much  because  the  canned  apri¬ 
cots  might  be  quite  sweet  and  the  dried  ones 
would  not  be.  But  you  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
need  1  tablespoon  and  maybe  you  will  think  it 
needs  even  more.  Taste  and  see. 

Then  add  the  apricot  and  sugar  to  the  egg 
white.  Fold  in  very  gently  for  this  is  supposed 
to  be  light  and  dainty.  Butter  a  glass  baking 
dish  or  granite  bowl  and  bake  slowly  in  a  pan 
of  water  just  as  you  did  the  custard.  About  20 
minutes  should  be  long  enough.  Serve  with 
cream. 

This  is  awfully  good  if  you  use  prunes  instead 
of  apricots  only  you  will  like  it  better  if  you 
use  1  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice  too. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  10,  1930 
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Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  contaminated  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire 
flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two- 
thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are  aware. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half  your 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember  that  in  every 
hatch  there  is  the  danger  of  some  in¬ 
fected  chicks — danger  of  diarrhea  in 
some  form  and  other  loose  bowel  and 
intestinal  troubles.  Don’t  let  a  few 
chicks  infect  your  entire  flock.  Give 
Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking  water 
for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  These  letters  prove  it: 
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Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  Remarkable  Success 
in  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
Company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” 
—Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconfield, 
Iowa 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” 


Yon  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is,  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  prove — as  thousands  have 
proven — that  it  will  reduce  your  losses 
and  double,  treble,  even  quadruple  your 
profits.  Send  50c  for  a  package  of 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the 
oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walko  Tablets  are  sold  by  leading 
druggists  and  poultry  supply  dealers. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  420, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


The  Green-Feed  Puzzle 


By  L.  E.  Weaver,  A. A.  Poultry  Editor 
Ur\0  YOU  think  green-feed  is  really  acid  poisoning  from 
U necessary  for  hens?  Wouldn’t  you 


H. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  Nertb  Cfesrry  St„  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


get  just  as  many  eggs  without  it?” 
This  question  is  being  asked  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  poultrymen.  And 
to  answer  the  question  we  find  a  group 
who  are  ready  to  say  “of  course”  they 
need  it.  See  how  crazy  they  are  for  it! 
There  must  be  something  there  that 
the  hens  need  or  they  wouldn’t  leave 
everything  else  to  eat  their  greens.” 
But  when  we  look  around  we  find  there 
are  flocks  that  are  actually  getting  no 
green  feed  and  are  giving  very  credit¬ 
able  accounts  of  themselves  in  the  egg 
basket.  Of  course  that  does  not  prove 
that  they  would  not  have  done  even 
better  with  green  feed,  but  it  does 
show  that  green  feed  is  not  the  most 
important  item  in  the  hen’s  diet. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  going  back  through  the  re¬ 
cords  of  experiment  stations,  we  find 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  feeding  of 
green  stuff  has  given  better  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  better  health  for  the  hens. 

A  Matter  of  Vitamins 

This  puzzling  situation  can  now  be 
explained  in  part  at  least.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  vitamins.  Grain  contains  Vita¬ 
mins  B  and  E  and  also  some  A,  Cod 
Liver  Oil  carries  D  and  A,  Milk  carries 
G.  We  don’t  have  to  worry  about  C.  The 
hens  manufacture  that  for  themselves. 
So  with  a  ration  of  grain  and  mash 
with  cod  liver  oil  and  milk  we  are  sup¬ 
plying  A,  B,  D,  E,  and  G,  which  with 
the  possible  exception  of  E  are  essen¬ 
tial.  But  green  feed  carries  Vitamins 
A,  B,  and  G,  as  well  as  C  and  E.  There 
is  no  other  form  of  food  that  carries 
such  a  variety  of  vitamins. 

Now  is  it  not  plain  why  green-feed 
in  the  ration  sometimes  gives  better 
results  than  at  other  times?  If  there 
was  a  lack  of  one  vitamin  or  not  quite 
enough  the  green-feed  would  fill  the 
gap  and  make  the  ration  complete. 

But  if  there  were  already  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  vitamins  the  green-feed  would 
show  no  results,  unless  there  are  other 
benefits  in  feeding  green-feed  than 
just  the  vitamins  they  furnish.  Possibly 
green  feed  supplies  minerals  that  are 
needed  and  are  not  supplied  in  the 
other  feeds.  This  possibility  has  been 
suggested.  We  do  not  know  as  yet 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  fact,  or  only 
a  theory. 

It  May  be  Overdone 

Therefore,  in  order  to  play  safe  it 
is  well  to  continue  to  feed  the  hens 
their  daily  salad.  We  do  know  it 
doesn’t  do  them  any  harm  unless  it  is 
overdone.  Hens  have  been  known  to 
eat  so  much  cabbage  that  they  didn’t 
have  any  room  left  for  mash.  And  egg- 
production  went  down,  because  hens 
can’t  make  eggs  out  of  cabbage  alone. 
They  need  the  mash.  About  4  or  pos¬ 
sibly  5  pounds  of  cabbage  or  carrots 
per  day  seems  correct  for  100  good 
sized  hens.  And  well-cured  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  put  into  a  wire  or  slatted 
rack  on  the  wall  and  down  where  the 
birds  can  reach  it  will  take  the  place 
of  other  green  feed.  Alfalfa  meal  or 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  of  bright  green  color 
and  the  fragrance  of  new  hay  may  be 
used  in  the  mash  in  the  place  of  other 
green  feed,  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to 
put  in  not  more  than  10  per  cent  nor 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  mash. 
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Baby  1^)  Chicks 


the  shavings.”—  -L. 

S.,  N.  Y. 

E  frequently  hear  of  chick  losses 
due  to  the  use  of  shavings  as  lit¬ 
ter  in  the  brooder  house.  The  same  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  against  the  use  of  sand, 
peat  moss,  and  saw  dust;  yet  we  know 
that  all  of  these  are  used  year  after 
year  with  no  ill  effects  by  successful 
poultrymen.  At  the  Cornell  Poultry 
Farm,  shavings  are  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  explanation  of  this  seem¬ 
ing  contradiction  is  apparently  this. 
When  the  chicks  are  first  put  into  the 
brooder  they  are  very  thirsty  and  hun¬ 
gry.  They  will  eat  anything.  If  there 
is  no  other  feed  they  will  eat  the  lit¬ 
ter.  Once  they  start  this  the  habit  is 
formed  and  they  may  continue  it  even 
after  there  is  plenty  of  food  present. 
To  prevent  this  trouble  experienced 
poultrymen  cover  the  litter  with  un¬ 
glazed  paper  such  as  newspapers  and 
set  the  drinking  dishes  and  feed 
troughs  on  the  papers.  Or  one  may 
rip  open  feed  sacks  and  spread  the 
burlap  over  the  litter  around  the  brood¬ 
er  stove.  The  paper  or  burlap  is  then 
rolled  up  and  burned  each  morning  and 
replaced  by  clean  ones.  In  2  or  3  days 
the  chicks  will  have  learned  to  eat  and 
to  know  good  from  evil  food,  and  may 
be  safely  allowed  on  the  litter. 

A  very  common  fault  which  may  be 
responsible  for  litter-eating  in  some 
flocks  is  to  have  too  few  feeding  troughs 
for  the  chicks.  When  there  is  no  room 
at  the  troughs  the  weaker  chicks  be¬ 
come  so  hungry  they  eat  the  litter. 
There  should  be  4  feet  of  trough  at 
which  the  chicks  feed  from  both  sides 
for  each  75  chicks.— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  so  100  1000 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg.  $5.00  $10  $  90 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg .  5.00  10  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leg . 5.00  10  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks . .  6.00  12  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 6.00  12  110 

Light  Mixed  .  3.50  7  60 

Ass’t  great  for  Broilers  ...  4.00  8  70 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  '  9  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature.  It  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

CHOC  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 

STOP !  LOOK !  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s) 

S.  C.  Reds 
Barred  Rooks 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred) . 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  Hocks.  100% 
arrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  week  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
stoves  and  hoases.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 

100,000  BIG,  STRONG,  VIGOROUS 
CHICKS.  Hatched  by  men  with  20 
years’  experience. 

Tancred,  Barron,  S.C.  Wh.  Leg. .  9e  eaeh 

Everlay  S.C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9c  eaeh 

Thompson  Barred  Rocks . ...lie  each 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 13c  each 

S.C.  Black  Jlinorca.s . 13c  each 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  9c  each 

Light  Mixed  Broilers... . —  8c  each 

$70.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 
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A  Little  Physiology 

“Recently,  I  killed  a  young  cockerel  for 
eating,  upon  drawing  the  animal  I  found 
the  heart  enclosed  in  a  sack  nearly  as 
large  as  my  fist.  When  the  sack  was  open¬ 
ed  it  contained  a  quantity  of  yellowish 
colored  fluid,  also  several  chunks  of  a 
substance  which  looked  exactly  like  the 
yolk  of  a  hard  boiled  egg.  The  heart  it¬ 
self  seemed  to  be  of  normal  size.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  concerning 
this?”— F.  W.  G.,  N.  Y. 

THE  heart  is  always  enclosed  in  a 
sac.  The  fluid  which  had  collected 
in  the  heart-sac  of  the  male  bird  you 
describe  was  probably  blood-serum. 
Normal  blood  is  made  up  of  a  straw- 
colored  liquid  called  “serum”  into  which 
is  mixed  a  few  white  corpuscles  and 
millions  of  red  corpuscles.  These  give 
the  blood  its  red  color.  They  are  red 
only  when  they  are  carrying  a  load  of 
oxygen.  When  blood  clots  the  serum 
separates  out  leaving  the  concentrat¬ 
ed  mass  of  corpuscles  to  form  the  scab 
or  protective  coating.  I  suspect  your 
rooster  had  a  leakage  of  the  heart 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

Ag%  TAVTCI  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
•  l,  JU«M  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  inn  500  1000 

Tancred  White  Leghorns .  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barron  White  Leghorns  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  100. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 900 

Light  Mixed  .  7.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prom 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 
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Prompt  shipment. 
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RANKLIN’S  CHICKS 

Bred  from  Proven  Profitable  High  Productive 
White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  Vigorous 
profit  making  chicks  of  healthy  rugged  strength. 
Write  for  complete  information  and  new  low 
prices.  Franklin  Hatchery  Co.,  Berlin,  Maryland 


Litter-eating  Chicks 

“Will  you  please  publish  information 
which  may  help  a  beginner  with  baby 
chicks.  A  lady  in  our  neighborhood  used 
shavings  for  bedding  in  a  brooder  and 
lost  about  50  chicks  from  tannic  acid 
poisoning.  She  called  a  teacher  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  he  said  after  examination 
that  the  chicks  ate  the  shavings. 

“The  chicks  will  stagger  and  fall  and 
soon  die.  When  the  bodies  were  opened 
the  crops  were  found  to  be  dilated  with 
gas  and  the  gizzard  full  of  shavings.  The 
teacher  said  it  was  a  clear  case  of  tannic 


BOS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Prom  extra  heavy  layers  at  8c  up.  Several  varieties. 
Special  discounts.  No  money  down.  Pay  10  days  before 
shipment  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Catalogue  free.  BOS.  HATCHERY,  Zeeland.  Mich.  R.  2A 

WELL  BRED  BABY  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100.  12c  each 
in  lots  of  25  &  50  chicks.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  DEL. 
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Poultry  Equipment  and  Supplies 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


5-10-30 


Incubators 
Brooder  stoves 
Battery  brooders 
Poultry  feeds 
Drinking  fountains 
Metal  nests 
Egg  cases 
Worm  remedies 
Lice  remedies 


Disinfectants 
Poultry  fencing 
Rat  exterminators 
Feed  Hoppers 
Baby  Chicks 
Poultry  Houses 


NAME 


ADDRESS  - - - 


. STATE 
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(518)  20 


KERR 

Chicks  that  have  the  breeding 
for  heavy  laying  pullets  next 
fall  and  winter. 

Over  26%  better  layers — Bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  of  all  pens. 
That’s  where  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Red 
pen  stood  April  7th  in  one  of  the 
public  laying  contests. 

14%  above  the  average — In 
Storr’s  1930  contest,  Kerr’s 
White  Leghorn  pen  stood  on 


CHICKS 

April  12th  14%  better  than  the 
average  of  all  pens. 

4.8%  ahead — Kerr’s  Barred 
Rock  pen  on  April  12th  stood 
4.8%  ahead  of  the  average  of 
all  pens  in  a  leading  contest. 

Kerr  Chicks  come  from  stock 
that  is  making  laying  records 
much  above  the  average  in  con¬ 
tests  of  leading  specialty  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  country. 

Then  why  buy  chicks  of  un¬ 
known  or  ordinary  breeding  ? 


New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s 

White  Leghorns  $12.00  for  100 


Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 


?13.00  for  100 
$15.00  for  100 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


$3.50  for  25 
$6.50  for  50 
$3.75  for  25 
$7.00  for  50 
$4.25  for  25 
$8.00  for  50 


$57.50  for  500 
$110.00  for  1000 
$62.50  for  500 
$120.00  for  1000 
$72.50  for  500 
$140.00  for  1000 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  French  town,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass* 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds. 
They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 


Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  these  low  prices -100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed — you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 


PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  5TH 

S.C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  . . . . . 

Barred  &  White  Rooks.  R.C.  &  S.C.  Reds,  Blk.  Min.;  Wh.  Wys. 

Imported  Barron  Wh.  Leg,;  White  Minorcas,  Buff  Minorcas  .  8.00 

Extra  quality  Barron  White  Leghorns . . . .  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $9.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed  $8.00  100;  White  Pekin  Ducklings  22c  each. 

U.  O.  D.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  "MARVEL”  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 
our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you'll  be  glad  to  keep. 
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Box  R 


NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Chicks  7i/2c  and  up 

careful  development.  Order  from 


Make  extra  profits  with  Huber's  Reliable  Clucks. 
At  these  prices  your  profit  is  assured.  20  years 
this  ad.  10%  down,  rest  C.  O.  D.  if  you  wish. 

May  Price  June  price 


HUBER’S 


Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.C.  &.  S.C.R.I.  Reds - - 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wrh.  Wyan.  &  S.C.  Black  Minorca 
No.  1  S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.C.  Anconas 

Special  Mating  S.C.  White  Leghorns  . . . — .... 

S.C.  White  Minorcas — Exhibition  Lasing  Strain . . 

Heavy  Odds  and  Ends  . . . . 

Light  Odds  and  Ends  . . . .  9.00 

50c  per  100  LESS  ON  400  OR  MORE.  On  orders  for  25  to  75  chicks  add  25c. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  HIGH  ST.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 
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Reduced  Prices  on  Good  Luck  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  MAY  13th  TO  AUGUST  1st 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  13th  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas . . $2.50  $4.75  $  8.50  $25.00  $40.00  $  78.00 

Wh.,  Bar,  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas . . . 3.25  5.75  10.50  31.00  49.75  90.00 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Yyan . 3.50  6.50  11.75  33.00  50.00  98.00 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas,  Sit.  Wyan.,  Partridge  Rocks .  3.75  7.00  13.50  39.00  60.00  110.00 

Heavy  Assorted  $9.00  per  100.  Light  Assorted  $7,50  per  100 

NEUHAUSER  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  86,  Napoleon,  O. 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings 

Leghorns  Our  Specialty  s.  c3wS,‘tEfih.„, 

Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the 
following  prices.  Effective  May  5th.  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . .  $5.00  $  9.50  $47.50  $  90 

White  A  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  &.  Black  Minorcas .  6.00 

Barron  Leg.,  Buff  Rocks  &  Orps.,  S.C.  Reds,  W.  Wyan . 

Special  Tancred  &  Studer’s  White  Leghorns . . . 

Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100. 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARM,  Box  307-A,  N  EW  W  ASH  I N  GTO  N,  0. 

Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  State  Bank 
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Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  Bf.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas . . .  $3.25 

Bd.  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks,  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Reds,  Bl.  Min _ 

Barron  &  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyan.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Min . 

Heavy  Mixed  50-$5.00;  100-$9.50;  500-$46.00;  1000-$90.00.  Light  Mixed  50-$4.50;  100-$8  00- 
500-$38.00 ;  1000-$75.00.  Jersey  Giants  100-$20;  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  L.  Brah.  100-S22 
Postpaid  except  to  Canada.  We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for'  21  years.  Matings  culled 
and  selected  by  experts  for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal'  service  on  all  orders 
We  ship  C.O.D.  Bank  references. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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(Continued  from  Page  19) 

which  allowed  some  blood  to  escape  in¬ 
to  the  sac.  Here  it  separated  and  the 
liquid  you  found  was  the  serum.  The 
solids  was  probably  what  was  left  of 
the  original  mass  of  corpuscles.  This 
is  not  a  disease.— L.  E.  Weaver. 


Free  Range  Helps  Prolapsus 

“We  have  quite  a  number  of  leghorn 
hens  which  seem  to  be  healthy  in  all 
ways  but  I  have  had  several  die  and 
quite  a  number  are  bad  that  haven’t  died 
yet.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  lot  of  eggs 
that  are  covered  pretty  well  with  blood. 

“The  hens’  oviduct  seems  not  to  go 
back  in  place  after  she  lays  and  some¬ 
times  blood  runs  out  of  her.  They  are  not 
sick  in  other  ways.  We  are  feeding  wheat 
and  corn  and  Park  and  Pollard  laying 
mash  and  a  little  milk.” — U.  L.  B.,  N.  Y. 

YOU  have  given  a  good  description 
of  “Prolapsus.”  This  trouble  is 
more  or  less  common  among  flocks 
that  are  in  heavy  production.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  related  to  feeding  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  least.  I  think  you  will  do  well 
to  add  some  heavy  oats  or  barley  to 
the  scratch  grain,  and  get  the  birds 
out  on  range  as  soon  as  possible.  Also 
feed  cod  liver  oil  if  you  are  not  al¬ 
ready  doing  so. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

Could  you  tell  us  how  to  cure  hens  of 
eating  eggs? — A.  J.,  Mass. 

THE  first  thing  that  is  important  in 
preventing  hens  from  eating  eggs 
is  to  feed  them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
eggs  will  have  normal  shells. 

This  can  be  done  by  giving  the  hens 
exercise,  prevent  them  form  getting 
too  fat,  by  supplying  them  with  plenty 
of  shell  making  material  and  feed  them 
cod  liver  oil  to  the  extent  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  ration. 

Where  they  have  already  contracted 
the  habit  it  is  a  little  more  difficult  to 
handle  the  situation. 

The  one  thing  that  helps  is  to  gather 
the  eggs  frequently.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  is  to  keep  the  nests  dark  so  that 
the  hens  will  be  tempted  less  and  kill 
a  few  of  those  who  have  the  habit 
worst  in  case  they  can  be  caught. 
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PINE  TREE 


r i INAL  REDUCTION 
ON  ALL  CHICKS— 

PROMPT  MAY  AND  JUNE  DELIVERIES 

Never  before  have  our  prices 
been  so  low  for  May  shipments. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns. 

Barred  Plymouth  Ro 

R. l.  Reds  and  Wh.  R 
White  Wyandottes  .. 

Mixed — Assorted  Bree 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 
from  Foremost  Specialty  Breeders 

S. C.  White  Leghorns .  7.50  13.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  15.00 

R.l.  Reds  and  Wh.  Rocks..  8.25  16.00 

White  Wyandottes .  9.00  17.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . . 10.50  20.00 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Arrival 
Full  Count  Guaranteed. 

PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
JOS.  D.  WILSON 

Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 
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BABY  CHICKS 


Save  $5  per  100 
on  Grade-A  Chicks 

Get  our  reduced  prices  on  hardy.  New 
England -bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  breeders  kept  on  our  own  400-acre 
farms.  Prompt  May  deliveries. 

Guaranteed  To  Pay  Better 

than  any  other  you  can  buy,  or  we’ll  refund 
difference  in  cost. 

Famous  Year  Book  FREE  to  poultrykeepers 
East  of  the  Miss.  River  only;  those  further 
west_  please  semp  $1.00.  Write  today 

85  Forest  Street 
Methuen,  Mass. 


LORD  FARMS 


S.C. White  Leghorns 


“““CHICKS 


Tested 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  50  100  400 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Special .  .  $7.50  $14.00  $54.00 

W.  Leghorn  Super  230  Egg .  9.50  18.00  70.00 

Wyan-Rock  Cross  (Medium  Roaster).  7.00  13.00  50.00 

Bram-Rock  Cross  (Heavy  Roasters)....  7.50  14.00  54.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  54.00 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  .  7.50  14.00  54.00 


Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order 
Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 


Wene  Chick  Farms,  vineland  ,V  j. 


Of  4,969  New  York  bovs  and  girls 
who  enrolled  in  4-H  garden  club  last 
year  3,450  completed  all  of  the  re¬ 
quirements. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . a . 

R.  I.  Reds  . . . 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . 

White  Rocks  . . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 

Light  Mixed  . . 

All  chicks  from  free  ran 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  i 
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Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


25  50  100 

- . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Leghorns....  2.50  4.25  8  00 

.  2.50  4.25  8.00 

. 2.25  4.00  7.00 

.  ,  .  -  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 


Barred  Rox  . . . . . 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh. 

Heavy  Mix  . . . 

Light  Mix  . . . 

On  500  lots  '/2c  less. 


FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

LEGHORN  ^  «B"R^E-ve„..id 

CHICKS  Chicks  hatched  from 

eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
300-Egg  Breeding  guaranteed.  Circular. 

Special  May  and  June  prices. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Tancred  Strain  $  8.00  per  100 
BARRED  ROCKS  -  -  -  -  -  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  REDS  ------  1 1,00  per  100 

LIGHT  MIXED . 7.50  per  100 

HEAVY  MIXED . 9.00  per  100 

500  lots  %c  less.  1,000  one  cent  less.  Less  than  a  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  100%  live  del.  P.O.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  F  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOR  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . 

Blk.  Minorc.,  S.C.  &  R.C. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpington 
Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan 

Hampton  and  Sussex  .  6.00 

Assorted  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 
100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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No  Bluff  Chicks 


Just  Real 

Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  20n  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $10.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


pure  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Leg . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 


FOR  JUNE 

Famous  Tancreds-S.C.  Wh.  — 0 . . .  T 

Large  English-S.C.  Wh.  Leg.  - .  8.00  39.00  78.00 

Barred  Rocks-S.C . , .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . - .  8.00 

100%  Guar.  Book  your  order  “NOW”.  New  pamphlet 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


SPECIAL  CHICK  SALE 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  50  100  1000 

Light  Mixed  . . . $4.00  $7.00  $60.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  4.50  8.00  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  9.00  80.00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


mr1  UITCYV  PUirifC  That  live  and  grow.  Sent 
Dlvjl  nllOM  LlllLKo  (■  o  p  from  bred  to  lay 

tested  breeders.  Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
8c  each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  10c  each. 
Catalog  Free.  SEID ELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville.Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  1*  ree 
Catalog. 


PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 
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BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

§•  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State-tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000  chicks  are  raised 
to  maturity  annually  at  RED  BIRD  FABM. 

The  livability  ot  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker 

Customers  report  raising  98% 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  280 -egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks  more 
profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 
BEDBIRD  FARM  Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early 
and  lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will  win  and  hold 
a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Tear  Book  full  of  valuable  information 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  wrentBh°am,A’  mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain _ $10.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain . . 10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _ 12.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ _ _  10.00 

Light  Mixed  _ 8.00 

>4c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
antral  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FI"«V»Tc'HiCKS 


SURPLUS 

CHICKS 


8c  to  17c 


Prices  reduced  on  20c  and  25c  Quality 
to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144.000 
egg  hatchery.  Rare .  opportunity.  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-312 
stock.  Leghorns,  Reds.  Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Minorcas  and  Giants.  Better  chicks,  lower  cost. 
Send  for  catalog,  details. 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK  ,  NEW  YORK 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100 %  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Gcedhng’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Tancred,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wyeoff  &  Barron  strain...- . $2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen’s  stiai 
BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds.. 

Light  Breeds... 

Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERT,  Dept,  2,  R.l,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

2.75 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

80 

2.50 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OLMJU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booing  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  April  and 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM. 

Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


Keystone/ 
\  oncKs/L 


*  RlCMfULD  -  PA  1 


Day-Old  Chicks 

_ ALSO  _ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 
Keystone  Hatchery, 

BOX  15.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

XT  i  ra  1.  T">  Desk  H,Nunda, N.Y 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm  L.v.Hames,  Prop. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $10.00-100;  $90.00-1,000. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain:  None 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free.  Or¬ 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  Del. 

S.W.KLINE.Box  40,  Middlecreek.Pa. 


|IG  HUSKY  CHICKS,  that  live  and  grow.  8c  up. 
“hipped  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay  tested  breeders. 
-f^B8  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks.  Reds, 
y^andottes,  Orpingtons,  Giants.  Catalog  Free. 

SLID  ELTON  FARMS  Washington  villa.  Pa, 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

$16.00  $18.00  $20.00  $23.00 

18.00  20.00  23.00  26.00 


Week  of  Grade  A - - 

May  12  Special  Matings - 


Week  of  Grade  A  . 

May  19  Special  Matings 


$15.00 

17.00 


$16.00 

18.00 


$17.00 

20.00 


$20.00 

23.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Very  Well. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford,  645-5. 


POPLAR  HI IdL  FARM 

BOX  59  WALLINGFORD  CONT1V. 


[TEEN’S 

[TATE 

Supervised 


BUY 

LOOD.TESTED 
,ARRED  ROCK 

'aby  chicks 

and 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

FOR  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg 
selected  for  size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


Buy  jQ  ®p|L® J=#>  CfxicKA 


C.  M.  L.  Chicks  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
quality  is  far  better.  We^  have  specialized  for  years  in  the  big  Barron  Leghorns,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  Barron.  Special  May  reduced  prices.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed, 

25  50  100  500 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . . . . . .  $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Barred  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  . .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Special  on  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  bred  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  on  free  range, 
are  large  and  hardy.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers  will  tell  you  that  you  can¬ 
not  duplicate  these  hardy  chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  prices.  Order  from  this  ad 
or  write  for  FREE  Catalogue. 


C.  M.  LONGENECKER, 


BOX  40, 


ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  ^ 
f  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
:ulle4  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  16  breeds  *  , 

:  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
•  free  poultry  hook  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.%*  '$ 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas - lie 

Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds . . . . . 13c 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons . . 14c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings _ _  25c 

Light  Assorted . 9c  Heavy . . lie 

Guaranteed  delivery — Prepaid  10%  with  order  balance 
C.O.D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$15  per  100;  $8.00  per  50; 
$4.00  per  25 

1/2  c  less  on  500 ;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
OIIDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 

6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

£0X  A,  DENTON.  MARYLAND 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

For  May  Postpaid  in  lots  of  100  500  1000 

United  Strain  Leghorns  -$  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leg.  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only  ...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  - - 10.00  47.50  90.00 

L  E.  STRAWSER.  Box  30,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA, 


GREATER  PROFIT  CHICKS 

Per  100 

English  White  Leghorns _ $11.50 

Brown  Leghorns  _ _ _  12.00 

Anconas  _ 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Reds _ 13.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Orp . 14.00 

Light  Mixed  - - -  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - 11.50 

Circular — Order  early  for  prompt  shipment. 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERIES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Pure  Bred.  Every  chick  selected.  May  hatched.  White. 
Brown,  Buff.  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  per  100.  Rocks. 
Reds.  Anconas.  Minorcas,  $14.  Orpingtons.  Wyandotts, 
$16,  April  $2.  more.  June  and  July  $2.  less.  Sent  C.O.D. 
Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Twelve  va¬ 
rieties.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.. 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603. 


9c 


and  up  for  MAT  and  JUNE  CHICKS— 
We  breed  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
Husky  chicks — Large  hens.  Large  Eggs. 
Pullets  now  for  sale.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Chicks  C.  O.  D. 

Immediate  delivery.  Leghorns  $9.95 
per  hundred.  Hatched  from  healthy 
Mountain- Bred  5  lb.,  tested  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Order  quick,  pay 
post  man  and  have  your  own 
Heavyweight  pullets  laying  in  five 
months  time.  Our  customers  do  it. 
So  can  you.  $47.50  for  five  hundred. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  postal 
card  iciU  do. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  AlO  TYRONE,  PENNA. 

V 


TAKE  NOTICE 


100,000  Chicks  for 
May  Delivery 

3.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Barron  Strains  $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Bocks  and  Reds _  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Silver  Laoed  Wyandottes -  4.00  7.50  14  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ _ _  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Light  Mixed  . 2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Assorted  . _ ■  - -  2.25  4.00  7  33.50 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyck,  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.C.W.  Leghorns _ 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _ 

White  Wyandottes _ 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  _ 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _ 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds _ 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 
this  ad.  or  write 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  ML 


50  100  500 

$5.50  $10.00  $47.50 
5.50  10.00  47.50 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
8.00 
9.50 


57.50 
57.50 

57.50 

37.50 
45.00 

guaranteed.  Order 
for  circular. 


6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

4.50 
5.00 


1000 
$  90 
90 
MO 
110 
110 
70 
85 
from 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Reck,  White  Rock, 
White  Wyandottes  &  Reds 
S.C.  White  &  Blaok  Leg- 
Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas— 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers _ 

Light  Mixed  Broilers. _ _ 

White  Pekin 


25  50  100  500  1000 

..$3.25  $6.25  $12  $57.50  $1 10 


2.75 

5.25 

10 

47.50 

90 

2.75 

5.25 

10 

47.50 

90 

2.75 

5.25 

10 

47.50 

90 

2.25 

4.25 

8 

37.50 

70 

5.25 

10.25 

20 

100.00 

Ducklings. _ 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
For  Greeter  Profit  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Hatchery  Chicks.  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Peona. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  -  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . ...$  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns -  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds _...  10.00  45.00  90.00 

Light  Mix.  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  B.No.2,  McA  LISTER  VI  LLE.PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.l.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mottled 
Anconas.  20.000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  T. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds _ _ 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Leghorns  — 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Light  Mixed  - - 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

500  lots  14c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $10  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _ 12  per  10$ 

S.  C.  Red _ 12  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed _ 9  per  100 

Light  Mixed _  7  per  100 

5 00  lots  tyg c  less;  1000  lots  lc  lest 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA 


C.  P. 


CHICKS 


Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns.  $8.00,  100;  S.C. 

Barred  Rocks.  $10.00,  100; 
White  Rocks  &  Reds,  $12.00,  100;  Mixed  $8.00,  100: 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND.  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


FAMOUS  TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Postage  paid.  Reduction  on  large  orders 
guaranteed.  Write — 


$9  per  100 

Safe  artlral 


DDnnifCinc  Pnill  TRY  FARM 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  lo,  1930 

More  Money  for  the  Farm  Wife 


Here  Are  Practical  Hints  from  the  Reader's  Own  Experience 


NOW  is  the  time  when  the  farmer’s 
wife  is  deliberating  as  to  the  wisest 
plan  by  which  she  may  earn  a  little 
extra  money. 

Most  gardens  in  the  country  are 
cared  for  by  the  women  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  most  country  roads  are  well 
traveled  in  the  summer  time. 

Any  spare  vegetables  or  fruit  may  be 
daintily  arranged  in  new  spick  and  span 
berry  boxes  and  temptingly  displayed 
by  the  roadside  on  tables  or  benches. 
These  should  be  neatly  covered  with 
white  mosquito  netting  to  keep  away 
the  voracious  flies. 

Signs  made  of  heavy  cardboard  on 
which  prices  are  plainly  printed  with 
India  ink,  as  water  does  not  affect 
India  ink.  should  be  tacked  on  the  front 
of  the  tables  or  benches,  as  that  will 
make  a  difference  about  people  stop¬ 
ping. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  over¬ 
charging  or  undercharging  for  your 
wares,  but  watch  the  market  price 
list  in  the  daily  paper,  for,  of  course, 
all  progressive  farmers  take  a  daily 
paper  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
magazine. 

Be  sure  that  all  goods  offered  for 
sale  are  fresh  and  of  first  class  quali¬ 
ty,  and  you  will  find  that,  after  having 
made  a  few  sales,  you  have  made 
many  regular  customers. 

I  have  learned  by  years  of  experience 
that  most  city  folks  fight  shy  of  road¬ 
side  stands  for  the  reason,  as  they 
tell  it,  that  the  majority  of  people  who 
conduct  them  charge  exorbitant  prices 
for  their  wares.  The  regular  •  retail 
market  price  for  first  class  wares  that 
are  carefully  exhibited  will  usually 
net  a  goodly  sum  for  the  summer’s 
labor. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  by  order¬ 
ing  an  extra,  amount  of  choice  vege¬ 
table  seed,  for  choice  plants  take  no 
more  room  and  no  more  care  than  poor 
plants. 

Earliana  tomatoes  are  very  satis- 


For  Sports  and  Street 


Sports  Frock  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  3444  is  just 
what  the  active  girl 
needs.  It  has  the  new 
cap  sleeves,  belted 
waistline  and  the 
V  i  o  n  n  e  t  neckline. 
Plain  pique  with  a 
trim  of  printed  pique 
and  colored  buttons 
to  match  would  be 
lovely  in  this  design 
The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and, 
14  years.  Size  8  takes 
1 %  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard 
of  39-inch  material 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Tailored  Frock  Pat¬ 
tern  No.  3474  is  con¬ 
spicuously  smart  be¬ 
cause  of  its  lingerie 
touches  at  neck  and 
wrists.  The  straight 
skirt  is  slimming 
while  the  flounce  at 
the  bottom  gives  the 
necessary  flare. 
When  made  of  light 
navy  blue  silk  crepe 
with  collar  and  jabot 
of  whjte  silk  pique, 
this  pattern  is  decid¬ 
edly  chic.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3Y4  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  39-inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 


factory  in  a  section  of  country  where 
the  season  is  short  and  a  tomato  which 
will  ripen  early  is  required.  What  looks 
nicer  than  a  quart  box  filled  with  four 
or  five  shiny  red  tomatoes? 

String  beans  make  a  good  product 
for  roadside  selling  and  if  plants  are 
gone  over  carefully  every  other  day, 
the  crop  will  continue  until  late  in  the 
season.  Sell  these  in  the  quart  boxes, 
too.  Many  people  care  for  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  garden  products  and  will  pick 
up  quickly  the  vegetables  that  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  small  containers. 

Peas  displayed  in  quart  boxes  are 


Modernistic  pillow  No.  C2051  comes  with 
the  design  attractively  painted  on  blue 
rayon  taffeta  in  washable,  none-fade  oil 
paint.  All  that  is  needed  to  complete  the 
design  is  to  outline  the  pattern  with  the 
darning  stitch  in  black  six-strand  cotton. 
When  finished  the  pillow  is  about  14  x  16 
inches.  Price,  enough  silk  for  top  and 
back,  $1.35  each.  Order  from  Embroidery 
Department ,  American  Agriculturist ,  461 
Fourth  Ave,,  New  York  City. 


also  good  sellers.  Heap  your  baskets. 
Do  not  let  passersby  think  that  you 
are  trying  to  do  them,  for  nothing 
antagonizes  would-be  purchasers  more 
quickly  than  that. 

Wash  thoroughly  all  vegetables  and 
let  drain  before  placing  in  boxes. 

In  rhubarb  season  bunches  of  12 
good-sized  stalks  with  the  leaves  cut 
off  before  washing  and  then  neatly 
tied  together  at  each  end  with  clean 
white  twine,  will  readily  sell  for  10c. 

A  supply  of  5  pound  paper  bags  and 
a  ball  of  white  twine  should  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Vegetables  may  be  taken  from 
the  boxes  and  placed  in  the  paper  bags 
and  carefully  tied.  Berries  are  always 
sold  in  the  box,  but  it  is  a  very  nice 
plan  to  lay  a  paper  bag  down  on  the 
side  and  shove  into  it  a  box  containing 
berries,  turn  over  the  end  of  the  bag 
and  tie  the  package  with  twine. 
Travelers  will  appreciate  this  method 
of  carrying  fruit  without  spilling  it  in 
their  automobiles.  Keep  a  supply  of 
pasteboard  boxes  on  hand.  Five  pound 
candy  boxes  are  good.  These  boxes 
will  hold  the  berry  boxes  when  more 
than  one  quart  is  desired.  Place  the 
cover  of  the  pasteboard  box  on  the 
bottom,  which  will  strengthen  the  con¬ 
tainer. 

Just  a  word  more.  When  waiting  on 
customers,  be  neat,  be  quiet,  be  good 
natured.  If  the  prospective  customer 
turns  away  without  purchasing  or  if, 
as  is  occasionally  the  case,  he  tells  you 
that  he  can  buy  better  products  cheap¬ 
er  some  where  else,  simply  smile  and 
forget  it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  is 
only  doing  this  to  test  you.  Any  way, 
there  are  lots  of  people  in  this  world 
and  the  next  customer  probably  will  be 
much  pleased  with  your  wares. 

This  plan  is  not  one  that  costs  much 
money  or  time  and  if  the  goods  are 
not  all  sold  while  fresh,  sometimes  they 
may  be  canned  and  sold  in  that  man¬ 
ner. — Violet. 


Shortcake  Season 

WITH  the  shortcake  season  just  at 
hand  we  are  especially  interested 
in  how  to  make  them.  From  the  fol¬ 
lowing  it  is  easy  to  select  the  one  that 
seems  to  meet  individual  needs,  and 
with  the  crust  part  provided  for  there 
seems  to  be  innumerable  fillings  from 


the  time  the  first  bit  of  rhubard  peeps 
out  until  the  last  of  the  late  peaches. 

Sour  Cream  Shortcake  ^ 

To  one  pint  thick  sour  cream,  add 
one  teaspoonful  soda,  3  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder,  one  half  teaspoonful 
salt  and  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 


I  Change  in  Pattern  Prices  C 

w  A  FTER  June  1st  the  regular  A 
(t,  price  for  American  Agricul-  it 
J  turist  paper  patterns  will  be  fif-  S) 

V  teen  cents.  The  value  received  o 
(b  from  using  these  reliable  up-to-  i 
J  the-minute  patterns  is  out  of  all  j) 
r  proportion  to  their  cost.  Our 
'o  stock  of  patterns  is  greater  than 
J)  we  have  room  to  display  on  our 
(f  pages  or  even  in  our  fashion  eat- 
^  alogs  which  appear  three  times 
d)  a  year, 
if  If  you  do  not  find  the  one  you  (£ 

V  want  either  in  the  American  c\ 
cy  Agriculturist  or  in  the  .  catalog,  J 

then  tell  us  what  you  want  and  (( 
j?  we  shall  send  our  pattern  most  S) 

Y  nearly  like  your  description.  Pat-  k 
terns  13  cents  until  June  1st;  1C 

Jj  after  that,  15  cents;  catalogs  re-  S) 

Y  main  at  12  cents.  See  the  announ-  o 
(5  cement  of  the  new  summer  fash-  I 
J  ion  catalog  on  the  opposite  page,  j) 

Bake  in  two  pans,  butter  one,  spread 
the  fruit  over  it  and  cover  with  the 
second  loaf. 


f 

I 

r 


Individual  Shortcakes 


utes  in  hot  oven.  Split  each  biscuil 
with  a  hot  knife,  spread  lightly  with 
butter  and  put  quartered  berries  be¬ 
tween  the  two  layers,  Cover  top  with 
halved  berries  and  serve  with  cream 
Cooked  pieplant  may  be  used  in  place 
of  berries. 

Buttermilk  Shortcake 

Sift  one-half  teaspoonful  soda,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt  and  3  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  with  one  pint  of 
flour.  Add  one  cupful  buttermilk  and 


Picture  B3394— 
Size  6x8  inches. 
Maid  at  piano  de¬ 
sign  stamped  on 
fine  quality  oyster 
linen  for  simple 
cross  stitch  em- 
broidery  with 
black  floss  includ¬ 
ed.  Frame  with 
glass  and  colored 
mat  and  instruc¬ 
tion  chart  includ- 
e  d.  P  r  i  c  e— 65c 
complete.  Order 
from  Embroidery 
D  e  p  t.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  C. 


one-half  cupful  sour  cream.  Mix  light¬ 
ly,  pat  into  two  cakes  of  equal  size 
and  bake  on  buttered  pans.  Use  any 
desired  filling  but  sliced  oranges  from 
which  every  bit  of  the  white  pulp  has 
been  removed  make  an  excellent  short¬ 
cake  filling. — L.  M.  T. 


Sift  together  two  cupfuls  flour,  one 
fourth  cupful  sugar,  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  baking  powder,  and  one  fourth 
teaspoonful  salt.  Cut  one  half  cupful 
butter  into  the  flour,  add  one  beaten 
egg,  and  three-fourths  cupful  top  milk. 
Roll  on  a  well-floured  board  and  cut 
with  a  cooky  cutter.  Bake  twenty  min¬ 


An  attractive  farm  sign  lends  a  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  farm  entrance,  displays  the 
farm  name,  and  advertises  farm  pro¬ 
duce  to  passersby. 

*  *  * 

The  chef  in  one  of  Chicago’s  best 
clubs  says,  “Butter  makes  my  cooking 
famous.” 


Wax  transfer  pattern  number  M212  at  25  cents  supplies  a  dozen  con¬ 
ventional  motifs  for  painting  or  embroidery. 

There  are  six  animal  corners  that  are  interesting  for  the  younger 
children’s  handkerchiefs  or  for  the  quite  collegiate  sister.  Three  butter¬ 
flies  would  be  gorgeous  on  a  large  georgette  evening  kerchief.  Bulldog 
and  bird  are  equally  smart  for  pockets,  sports  blo\rse  or  scarf;  and  a 
felt  hat  just  naturally  perks  up  when  adorned  with  the  modernistic 
motif.  Two  decorative  discs  for  lingerie,  or  such,  complete  the  group. 
While  painting  is  quickly  and  easily  done,  many  will  still  prefer  to  work 
scarf  or  small  designs  in  thread,  'and  these  motifs  are  equally  good  for 
either.  Our  directions  explain  both  methods. 

A  Dozen  Painting  or  Embroidery  Motifs  for  25  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  10,  1930 

Aunt  Janet  s  Corner 

Satisfied  Partner  Voices  Her  Satisfaction 


DEAR  Aunt  Janet: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
corner  “When  Partners  Disagree”  of 
April  5.  Being  happily  married  and 
having  a  real  partner  I  wish  all  the 
world  could  be  just  as  happy.  Ofttimes 
a  man  forgets  the  girl  on  whom  he 
lavished  his  attention  and  affection 
while  courting  and  she  becomes  just  a 
necessary  addition  for  his  own  com¬ 
fort.  Sometimes  a  word  of  appreciation, 
a  word  of  affection,  a  pleasant  surprise 
works  magic.  Neither  partner  should 
he  selfish,  for  selfishness  naturally 
leads  to  discontent  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  A  farmer  will  often  buy  new  im¬ 
provements  and  new  comforts  for  his 
cattle  or  himself  and  forget  that  his 
wife  needs  them  just  as  badly.  That 
reminds  me  of  the  farmer  that  came 
to  the  store  and  said,  “My  wife  always 
orders  so  much  I  can’t  remember  it 
all”.  When  he  drove  away  his  biggest 
and  most  expensive  article  was  a  car¬ 
ton  of  tobacco. 

We  are,  as  most  farmers,  generous 
hearted  but  neither  gives  without  the 
consent  of  the  other.  Our  in-laws  are 
just  as  welcome  as  our  own  folks  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  people. 
I  remember  my  grandmother  when  she 
came  visiting,  would  go  through  my 
mother’s  personal  belongings  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  give  an  extra  picture 
or  piece  of  furniture  to  one  of  her 
other  children  saying  “You  don’t  need 
it.  You  have  enough  without  it.”  No 
person  should  stand  that.  Then,  too, 
a  mother  or  sister  may  be  the  thought¬ 
ful  guest  when  her  son,  daughter, 
brother  or  sister  are  present,  but  an 
entirely  different  person  when  they  are 
out  of  sight. 

Marriage  is  not  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion  alone.  It  is  for  better  or  worse  and 
there  must  be  tolerance  and  forgive¬ 
ness  on  both  sides  with  an  undying 
love  that  binds.  Children  often  bind  a 
couple  closer  than  any  other  tie  and 
I  have  only  pity  for  a  woman  who  es¬ 
capes  motherhood  because  of  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  or  through  her  selfishness. 
She  is  missing  the  best  part  of  her 
life. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 


What  the  Buddy  Poppy 
Means 

AROUND  Memorial  Day  you  will  no 
doubt  be  approached  by  someone 
selling  “Buddy”  poppies.  Wearing  such 
a  poppy  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  who 
sacrificed  their  all  for  their  country 
and,  besides  that,  these  poppies  are 


The  girl  on  the  cover  of  our  New 
Fashion  and  Pattern  Book  is  wearing 
style  No.  2538.  Do  not  order  that  style- 
now. 

Wait  until  you  see  all  the  other  most 
attractive  styles  in  the  book.  Vacation 
dresses  with  all  the  new  style  features. 
Styles  for  afternoon,  sports,  porch,  and 
home  wear.  The  new  pajamas  for  beach, 
bridge,  and  the  breakfast  nook. 

Also  cute  styles  for  children,  embroid¬ 
ery,  helpful  dressmaking  lessons  and — 

Well,  send  for  a  copy  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.  Send  only  12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin 
to  Fashion  Dept.,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


doubly  blessed  in  that  their  making 
provides  employment  for  disabled  ex- 
service  men  and  their  sale  furnishes 
relief  for  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
soldier  dead,  and  for  needy  ex-service 
men  themselves. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  un¬ 
dertakes  the  huge  project  of  getting 
the  poppies  made  and  sold  and  the  en- 


Combination  pattern  No.  3490  is  a 
French  step-in  with  a  drop  seat.  The 
front  has  perforations  at  the  waistline 
where  it  may  be  cut  if  one  wants  to  make 
a  play  suit  with  shoulder  straps  crossing 
in  the  back.  Wool  jersey  is  much  used 
for  such  suits  or  flowered  cretonnes.  The 
pattern  may  be  used  just  as  it  comes  for 
a  combination.  Sizes  are  1,  2,  4  and  6 
years.  For  combination  it  is  made  with 
114  yards  of  32-inch  material  with  2%  yds. 
of  trimming  in  the  i-year  size.  The  sun 
suit  takes  but  %  yard  of  32-inch  material. 
Pattern  price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c.  for 
one  of  the  new  summer  fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  address  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


tire  proceeds  are  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
lief  activities  of  the  organization. 
Needy  and  disabled  service  men,  many 
of  them  now  in  government  hospitals, 
work  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  making  poppies.  In  this  way, 
they  earn  something  for  themselves, 
thus  building  their  morale  and  their 
self-respect.  So  in  buying  and  wearing 
a  “Buddy  Poppy”  you  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  wearing  a  bright  memorial 
to  our  fallen  heroes  and  of  lending  a 
helping  hand  as  well. 


Pictures  You  Want  To  See 

{Recommended  by  the  National  Board  of 
Motion  Picture  Review ) 

Pictures  are  given  with  their  audience 
suitability  as  follows : 

hs — Family  audience  including  young 
people. 

j — Family  audience  including  children, 
m — Mature  audience. 

* — Especially  interesting  or  well  done, 
hs  FATHER  AND  SON— Columbia— 7 
rls. — Jack  Holt — Blinded  by  love  a  father 
marries  an  adventuress  who  mistreats  his 
small  son.  Later  when  she  is  killed  by  a 
former  lover  both  father  and  son  try  to 
take  the  blame  to  shield  each  other  but 
all  ends  well.  (Story  by  Elmer  Harris). 

hs  THE  FLYING  FOOL— Pathe— 7  rls. 
— William  Boyd — A  stunt  aviator  believes 
in  remaining  a  bachelor  but  in  trying  to 
extricate  his  younger  brother,  also  a  flyer, 
from  an  affair  of  the  heart  he  changes 
his  mind.  Sound  accompaniment  to  flying 
shots  good.  (Original  screen  story  by  El¬ 
liot  Clawson  and  Taylor  Garnett). 

j  THE  FLYING  MARINE— Columbia— 
7  rls. — Ben  Lyon,  Shirley  Mason — The  de¬ 
votion  between  two  brothers,  both  avia¬ 


T WO  HELPERS 


H'nstead  of  one|in  every  bar 
(7 Tint's  why  — -  ■  . ■■■— - 


FELS-NAPTHA 
GIVES  EXTRA  HELP 
WITH  YOUR  WASHING 


Two  helpers  in  a  single  bar — that’s  the 
extra  help  Fels-Naptha  gives  you. 

Find  it  out  for  yourself.  Unwrap  a 
bar  of  Fels-Naptha  and  feel  the  velvety 
smoothness  of  the  good  golden  soap. 
Then  smell  the  clean  odor  that  tells 
you  it  holds  plenty  of  naptha. 

Naptha  is  a  splendid  dirt-loosener. 
And  it’s  the  combination  of  naptha 
and  soap  working  together,  that  makes 
Fels-Naptha  give  you  extra  help.  Extra 
help  that  loosens  even  stubborn  dirt  and 
brings  you  fresh,  sweet  home-washed 
clothes — without  hard  rubbing. 

In  tub  or  machine.  For  soaking  or 
boiling.  In  hot,  lukewarm  or  even  cool 
water,  Fels-Naptha  gives  you  this  extra 


help.  Try  it  for  household  cleaning,  too. 
Fels-Naptha  loosens  dirt  so  quickly  that 
it  gets  your  hands  out  of  water  sooner. 
Which,  of  course,  helps  keep  them  nice. 
Your  grocer  sells  Fels-Naptha.  Get 
some  today. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FREE — a  Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many 
women  who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  tub  or  basin  find  it  handier 
than  a  knife.  Use  it  and  Fels-Naptha  to 
make  fresh,  golden  soap  chips  (that  con¬ 
tain  plenty  of  naptha)  just  as  you  need 
them.  Sent  free  and  postpaid  on  request. 
Write  today.  Dept.  1-5-10.  Fels&  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


tors,  told  in  a  story  with  some  fine  flying 
scenes.  (Original  screen  story  by  John 
Francis  Natteford). 

hs  ’GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  PRESS— 
Paramount — 8  rls.— Walter  Huston — The 
story  of  a  newspaper  man.  He  struggles 
to  keep  his  daughter  happy  but  she  dies 
when  her  father  about  to  start  for  the 
hospital  is  detained  at  the  office  with  a 
big  scoop  and  so  through  the  newspaper 
sorrow  again  comes  into  his  life.— Stage 
play  by  Ward  Morehouse). 

hs  HIS  LUCKY  DAY— Universal— 6  rls. 
— Reginald  Denny — An  amusing  comedy 
drama.  In  order  to  sell  some  property 
to  a  wealthy  man  and  thus  win  his 
daughter,  a  young  man  must  first  rent 
the  house  next  door,  which  he  does  under 
rather  peculiar  circumstances  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  (Original  screen  story  by  John  B. 
Clymer). 

hs  ’THE  IDLE  RICH— Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer — 9  rls. — Conrad  Nagel,  Leila  Hy- 
ams,  Bessie  Love — An  all  talking  picture 
in  which  the  rich  hero  marries  a  poor 
girl  whose  family  has  theories  about  the 
equal  distribution  of  wealth.  He  takes 
them  at  their  word  and  pretends  to  get 
rid  of  his  money  much  to  their  distress. 
(Stage  play  "White  Collars”  by  Edith 
Ellis). 

hs  ’INNOCENTS  OF  PARIS— Para¬ 
mount — 10  rls. — Maurice  Chevalier — A  ro¬ 
mance  of  Paris  which  serves  to  introduce 
to  the  American  screen  the  clever  panto¬ 
mime  and  singing  of  the  French  musical 
ace,  Maurice  Chevalier.  (Story  by  C.  E. 
Andrews). 

j  JANGO — Davenport  Quigley  Expedi¬ 
tion — 8  rls. — Exploration  and  hunting  wild 
game  in  West  Africa  showing  remarkable 
pictures  of  big  game  in  their  native 
haunts.  A  splendid  record  of  a  dangerous 
exploration. 

hs  KITTY— World  Wide— 9  rls.— Estelle 
Brody — Romance  of  the  World  War.  A 
son  of  a  wealthy  and  strong-willed  wom¬ 
an  returned  from  the  war  disabled  and  is 
prevented  by  his  mother  from  going  to 
his  wife.  In  desperation  the  latter  finally 
kidnaps  him  and  all  become  reconciled. 
(Novel  by  Warwick  Deeping). 

j  LUCKY  IN  LOVE— Pathe— 8  rls.— 
Morton  Downey — Irish  romance  of  a 
young  lady  of  high  degree  and  a  singing 


stable  boy  gifted  with  ambition  as  well 
as  voice.  Many  song  numbers.  (Original 
screen  story  by  Gene  Markey) 

hs  MASKED  EMOTIONS— Fox— 6  rls.— 
George  O’Brien,  Nora  Lane,  Farrell  Mc¬ 
Donald — Drama  of  brotherly  love.  While 
cruising  an  older  brother  finds  his  young¬ 
er  brother  almost  stabbed  to  death.  In 
trying  to  learn  the  man  who  did  it,  he 
discovers  a  girl  with  whom  he  falls  in 
love.  The  wrong  is  righted  and  the 
brothers  are  happily  reunited.  (Novel  by 
Ben  Ames  Williams). 

j  MOTHER’S  BOY— Pathe— 8  rls.— Mor¬ 
ton  Downey — The  hero  falsely  accused  by 
his  older  brother  of  having  stolen  his 
father’s  savings  leaves  home  and  makes 
good  as  a  cabaret  singer.  On  the  eve  of 
his  debut  in  a  musical  comedy  he  hears 
of  his  mother’s  illness  and  quits  the  show 
— his  singing  saves  her  life.  (Original 
screen  story  by  Gene  Markey). 

hs  NO  DEFENSE— Warner— 7  rls.— 
Monte  Blue — Romance  of  a  young  en¬ 
gineer  who  is  betrayed  by  his  boss  and 
when  the  bridge  he  has  just  completed 
falls,  he  loses  all  including  the  girl  he 
loves.  A  later  confession  gives  him  back 
all  he  has  lost.  (Original  screen  story  by 
J.  R.  Davis). 

j  THE  RAINBOW  MAN— Sono  Art— 9 
rls. — Eddie  Dowling,  Marion  Nixon — Ro¬ 
mance  of  a  minstrel  man  who  adopts  the 
small  son  of  his  pal.  Playiryg'  in  a  small 
town  he  falls  in  love  with  the  hotel  keep¬ 
er’s  daughter  and  later  it  is  disclosed  that 
the  hotel  man  is  the  little  boy’s  grand¬ 
father.  (Original  screen  story  by  Eddie 
Dowling). 

hs  SATURDAY’S  CHILDREN— First 
National — 8  rls. — Corinne  Griffith — A  ro¬ 
mance  of  a  working  girl  who  marries  a 
poor  boy  and  then  realizes  it  is  romance 
she  wants  and  not  marriage.  Though  she 
leaves  him  love  conquers  all  obstacles. 
(Stage  play  by  Maxwell  Anderson). 

hs  THIS  IS  HEAVEN— United  Artists— 
8  rls. — Vilma  Banky — A  beautiful  girl  sent 
to  run  a  griddle  stand  at  a  charity  bazaar 
falls  in  love  with  a  rich  young  man  whom 
she  believes  to  be  a  chauffeur.  He  keeps 
up  the  deception  in  order  to  test  her 
love  but  finally  reveals  his  wealth  and 
position.  (Original  screen  story  by  Arthur 
Mantel). 
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The  Indian  Drum — sy 


American  Agriculturist,  May  lo,  1930 

William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


Alan  had  believed,  in  his  struggle 
with  Spearman  in  Corvet’s  library,  that 
Spearman  might  have  killed  rather 
than  have  been  discovered  there.  Were 
there  others  to  whom  Alan’s  presence 
had  become  a  threat  so  serious  that 
they  would  proceed  even  to  the  length 
of  calculated  murder?  He  could  not 
know  that.  The  only  safe  plan  was  to 
assume  that  persons,  in  number  un¬ 
known,  had  definite,  vital  interest  in 
his  “removal”  by  violence  or  otherwise, 
and  that,  among  them,  he  must  reckon 
Henry  Spearman;  and  he  must  fight 
them  alone.  For  Sherrill’s  liking  for 
him,  even  Constance  Sherrill’s  interest 
and  sympathy  were  nullified  in  practi¬ 
cal  intent  by  their  admiration  for  and 
their  complete  confidence  in  Spearman. 
It  did  not  matter  that  Alan  might  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  fighting  Spearman,  he 
was  fighting  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  her;  he  knew  now  certainly  that  he 
must  count  her  as  Spearman’s;  her! 
Things  swam  before  him  again  dizzily 
as  he  thought  of  her;  and  he  sank  back 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

A  little  before  six  Constance  Sherrill 
and  Spearman  called  to  inquire  after 
him  and  were  admitted  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  his  room.  She  came  to  him, 
bent  over  him,  while  she  spoke  the  few 
words  of  sympathy  the  nurse  allowed 
to  her;  she  stood  back  while  Spearman 
spoke  to  him.  In  the  succeeding  days, 
he  saw  her  nearly  every  day,  accom¬ 
panied  always  by  her  father  or  Spear¬ 
man;  it  was  the  full  two  weeks  the 
nurse  had  allotted  for  his  remaining 
in  the  hospital  before  he  saw  her  alone. 

They  had  brought  him  home,  the  day 
before — she  and  her  father,  in  the  mo¬ 
tor — to  the  house  on  Astor  Street.  He 
had  insisted  on  returning  there,  refus¬ 
ing  the  room  in  their  house  which  they 
had  offered;  but  the  doctor  had  enjoin¬ 
ed  outdoors  and  moderate  exercise  for 
him,  and  she  had  made  him  promise  to 
come  and  walk  with  her.  He  went  to 
the  Sherrill  house  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  they  walked  northward  toward  the 
park. 

It  was  a  mild,  sunny  morning  with 
warm  wind  from  the  south,  which 
sucked  up  the  last  patches  of  snow 
from  the  lawns  and  dried  the  tiny 
trickles  of  water  across  the  walks. 
Looking  to  the  land,  one  might  say 
that  spring  soon  would  be  on  the  way; 
but,  looking  to  the  lake,  midwinter 
held.  The  counterscrap  of  concrete,  be¬ 
yond  the  withered  sod  that  edged  the 
Drive,  was  sheathed  in  ice;  the  frozen 
spray-hummocks  beyond  steamed  in 
the  sun;  and  out  as  far  as  one  could 
see,  'floes  floated  close  together,  expos¬ 
ing  only  here  and  there  a  bit  of  blue. 
Wind,  cold  and  chilling,  wafted  off  this 
ice  field,  taking  the  warm  south  breeze 
upon  its  flanks. 

Glancing  up  at  her  companion  from 
time  to  time,  Constance  saw  the  color 
coming  in  his  face,  and  he  strode  be¬ 
side  her  quite  steadily.  Whatever  was 
his  inheritance,  his  certainly  were 
stamina  and  vitality;  a  little  less — or 
a  little  dissipation  of  them — and  he 
might  not  have  recovered  at  all,  much 
less  have  leaped  back  to  strength  as 
he  had  done.  For  since  yesterday,  the 
languor  which  had  held  him  was  gone. 

They  halted  a  minute  near  the  south 
entrance  of  the  park  at  the  St.  Gau- 
dens’  “Lincoln,”  which  he  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  seen.  The  gaunt,  sad  figure  of 
the  “railsplitter”  in  his  ill-fitting 
clothes,  seemed  to  recall  something  to 
him;  for  he  glanced  swiftly  at  her  as 
they  turned  away. 

“Miss  Sherrill,”  he  asked,  “have  you 
ever  stayed  out  in  the  country?” 

“I  go  to  northern  Michigan,  up  by 
the  straits,  almost  every  summer  for 
part  of  the  time,  at  least;  and  once  in 
a  while  we  open  the  house  in  winter 
too  for  a  week  or  so.  It’s  quite  wild — 
trees  and  sand  and  shore  and  the 


water.  I’ve  had  some  of  my  best  times 
up  there.” 

“You’ve  never  been  out  on  the 
plains?” 

“Just  to  pass  over  them  on  the  train 
on  the  way  to  the  coast.” 

“That  would  be  in  winter  or  in 
spring;  I  was  thinking  about  the  plains 
in  late  summer,  when  we — Jim  and 
Betty,  the  children  of  the  people  I  was 
with  in  Kansas — ” 

“I  remember  them.” 

“When  we  used  to  play  at  being 
pioneers  in  our  sunflower  shacks.” 

“Sunflower  shacks?”  she  questioned. 

“I  was  dreaming  we  were  building 
them  again  when  I  was  delirious  just 
after  I  was  hurt,  it  seems.  I  thought 
that  I  was  back  in  Kansas  and  was  lit¬ 
tle  again.  The  prairie  was  all  brown  as 


quietly.  “They  withered  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  made.  Castles  in  Kansas, 
one  might  say!  No  one  could  live  in 
them.” 

Apprehensive  again,  she  colored.  He 
had  recalled  to  her,  without  meaning 
to  do  so,  she  thought,  that  he  had  seen 
her  in  Spearman’s  arms;  she  was  quite 
sure  that  recollection  of  this  was  in 
his  mind.  But  in  spite  of  this — or 
rather,  exactly  because  of  it — she  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  had  formed  his  own 
impression  of  the  relation  between 
Henry  and  herself  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  was  not  likely  to  say  any¬ 
thing  more  like  this. 

They  had  walked  east,  across  the 
damp,  dead  turf  to  where  the  Drive 
leaves  the  shore  and  is  built  out  into 
the  lake;  as  they  crossed  to  it  on  the 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  i* 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During,  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  Spearman  is  visibly  af¬ 
fected  when  Alan  tells  him  about  their  encounter.  They  become  enemies. 
A  few  nights  later  Alan  is  mysteriously  attacked  on  the  street. 


it  is  in  late  summer,  brown  billows  of 
dried  grass  which  let  you  see  the  chips 
of  limestone  and  flint  scattered  on  the 
ground  beneath;  and  in  the  hollows 
there  were  acres  and  acres  of  sun¬ 
flowers,  three  times  as  tall  as  either 
Jim  or  I,  and  with  stalks  as  thick  as 
a  man’s  wrist,  where  Jim  and  Betty 
and  I  .  .  .  .and  you,  Miss  Sherrill,  were 
playing.” 

“I?” 

“We  cut  paths  through  the  sunflow¬ 
ers  with  a  corn  knife,”  Alan  continued, 
not  looking  at  her,  “and  built  houses 
in  them  by  twining  the  cut  stalks  in 
and  out  among  those  still  standing. 
I’d  wondered,  you  see,  what  you  must 
have  been  like  when  you  were  a  little 
girl,  so,  I  suppose,  when  I  was  delirious, 
I  saw  you  that  way.” 

She  had  looked  up  at  him  a  little  ap¬ 
prehensively,  afraid  that  he  was  going 
to  say  something  more;  but  his  look 
reassured  her. 

“Then  that,”  she'  hazarded,  “must 
have  been  how  the  hospital  people 
learned  our  name.  I’d  wondered  about 
that;  they  said  you  were  unconscious 
first,  and  then  delirious  and  when  you 
spoke  you  said,  among  other  names, 
mine — Connie  and  Sherrill.” 

He  colored  and  glanced  away.  “I 
thought  they  might  have  told  you  that, 
so  I  wanted  you  to  know.  They  say 
that  in  a  dream,  or  in  delirium,  after 
your  brain  establishes  the  first  ab¬ 
surdity — like  your  playing  out  among 
the  sunflowers  with  me  when  we  were 
little — everything  else  is  consistent.  I 
wouldn’t  call  a  little  girl  ‘Miss  Sherrill,’ 
of  course.  Ever  since  I’ve  known  you, 
I  couldn’t  help  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  you;  you’re  not  like  any  one  else 
I’ve  ever  known.  But  I  didn’t  want  you 
to  think  I  thought  of  you — familiarly.” 

“I  speak  of  you  always  as  Alan  to 
father,”  she  said. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “They 
lasted  hardly  for  a  day — those  sun¬ 
flower  houses,  Miss  Sherrill,”  he  said 


smooth  ice  of  the  lagoon  between,'  he 
took  her  arm  to  steady  her. 

There  is  something  I  have  been 
wanting  to  ask  you,”  she  said. 

“Yes.” 

“That  night  when  you  were  hurt — 
it  was  for  robbery,  they  said.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?”  She  watched  him 
as  he  looked  at  her  and  then  away;  but 
his  face  was  completely  expressionless. 

“The  proceedings  were  a  little  too 
rapid  for  me  to  judge,  Miss  Sherrill.” 

“But  there  was  no  demand  upon  you 
to  give  over  your  money  before  you 
were  attacked?” 

“No.” 

She  breathed  a  little  more  quickly. 
“It  must  be  a  strange  sensation,”  she 
observed,  “to  know  that  some  one  has 
tried  to  kill  you.” 

“It  must,  indeed.” 

“You  mean  you  don’t  think  that  he 
tried  to  kill  you?” 

The  police  captain  thinks  not;  he 
says  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  new  to 
the  blackjack,  and  he  hit  harder  and 
oftener  than  he  needed.  He  says  that 
sort  are  the  dangerous  ones — that  one’s 
quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  experienc¬ 
ed  slugger,  as  you  would  be  with  the 
skillful  man  in  any  line.  I  never  thought 
of  it  that  way  before.  He  almost  made 
it  into  an  argument  for  leaving  the 
trained  artists  loose  on  the  streets,  for 
the  safety  of  the  public,  instead  of 
turning  the  business  over  to  boys  only 
half  educated.” 

“What  do  you  think  about  the  man 
yourself?”  Constance  persisted. 

“The  apprentice  who  practiced  on 
me?” 

She  waited,  watching  his  eyes.  “I 
was  hardly  in  a  condition,  Miss  Sher¬ 
rill,  to  appreciate  anything  about  the 
man  at  all.  "Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Because — ”  She  hesitated  an  instant, 
“if  you  were  attacked  to  be  killed,  it 
meant  that  you  must  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  as  the  son  of — Mr.  Corvet.  Then 
that  meant — at  least  is  implied,  that 
Mr.  Corvet  was  killed,  that  he  did  not 


go  away.  You  see  that,  of  course." 

“Were  you  the  only  one  who  thought 
that?  Or  did  some  one  speak  to  vou 
about  it?” 

“No  one  did;  I  spoke  to  father.  He 
thought — ” 

“\es.” 

“Well,  if  Mr.  Corvet  was  murdered— 
I’m  following  what  father  thougnt,  you 
understand — it  involved  sometrnng  a 
good  deal  worse  perhaps  than  anytnmg 
that  could  have  been  involved  if  he  had 
only  gone  away.  '  The  facts  we  had 
made  it  certain  that — if  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  was  death  at  the  hanr^ 
of  another— he  must  have  foreseen 
that  death  and,  seeking  no  protection 
for  himself  ...  it  implied,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  die  rather  than  to  ask  pro-\ 
tection — that  there  was  something' 
whose  concealment  he  thought  matter¬ 
ed  even  more  to  him  than  life.  It _ it 

might  have  meant  that  he  considered 
his  life  was  .  .  .  due  to  whomever  took 
it.”  Her  voice,  which  had  become  very 
low,  now  ceased.  She  was  speaking  to 
Alan  of  his  father — a  father  whom  he 
had  never  known,  and  whom  he  could 
not  have  recognized  by  sight  until 
she  showed  him  the  picture  a  few 
weeks  before;  but  she  was  speaking  of 
his  father. 

“Mr.  Sherrill  didn’t  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  anything,  even 
though  he  thought  that?” 

“If  Mr.  Corvet  was  dead,  we  could 
do  him  no  good,  surely,  by  telling  this 
to  the  police;  if  the  police  succeeded 
in  finding  out  all  the  facts,  we  would 
be  doing  only  what  Uncle  Benny  did 
not  wish — what  he  preferred  death  to. 
We  could  not  tell  the  police  about  it 
without  telling  them  all  about  Mr.  Cor¬ 
vet  too.  So  father  would  not  let  himself 
believe  that  you  had  been  attacked  to 
be  killed.  He  had  to  believe  the  police 
theory  was  sufficient.” 

Alan  made  no  comment  at  once. 
“Wassaquam  believes  Mr.  Corvet  is 
dead,”  he  said  finally.  “He  told  me  so. 
Does  your  father  believe  that?” 

“I  think  he  is  beginning  to  believe 
it” 

They  had  reached  the  little  bridge 
that  breaks  the  Drive  and  spans  the 
channel  through  which  the  motor  boats 
reach  harbor  in  the  lagoon;  he  rested 
his  arms  upon  the  rail  of  the  bridge 
and  looked  down  into  the  channel,  now 
frozen.  He  seemed  to  her  to  consider 
and  to  decide  upon  something. 

“I’ve  not  told  any  one,”  he  said,  now 
watching  her,  “how  I  happened  to  be 
out  of  the  house  that  night.  I  followed 
a  man  who  came  there  to  the  house. 
Wassaquam  did  not  know  his  name. 
He  did  not  know  Mr.  Corvet  was  gone; 
for  he  came  there  to  see  Mr.  Corvet. 
He  was  not  an  ordinary  friend  of  Mr. 
Corvet’s;  but  he  had  come  there  often; 
Wassaquam  did  not  know  why.  Wassa¬ 
quam  had  sent  the  man  away,  and  I 
ran  out  after  him;  but  I  could  not  find 
him.” 

He  stopped  an  instant,  studying  her. 
“That  was  not  the  first  man  who  came 
to  the  house,”  he  went  on  quickly,  as 
she  was  about  to  speak.  “I  found  a 
man  in  Mr.  Corvet’s  house  the  first 
night  that  I  spent  there.  Wassaquam 
was  away,  you  remember,  and  I  was 
alone  in  the  house.” 

“A  man  there  in  the  house?”  she  re¬ 
peated. 

“He  wasn’t  there  when  I  entered  the 
house — at  least  I  don’t  think  he  was. 
I  heard  him  below,  after  I  had  gone 
up-stairs.  I  came  down  then  and  saw 
him.  He  was  going  through  Mr.  Cor¬ 
vet’s  things — not  the  silver  and  all 
that,  but  through  his  desks  and  files 
and  cases.  He  was  looking  for  some¬ 
thing-something  which  he  seemed  to 
want  very  much;  when  I  interfered, 
it  greatly  excited  him.” 

They  had  turned  back  from  the 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Classified  Ads 


JVotice 


We  are  again  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  advertisements 
for  seeds  and  nursery  stock  are 
not  accepted  in  our  classifed 
columns.  They  are  accepted  only 
as  commercial  advertising  under 
our  regular  line  rate. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS,  Heuvelton,  N.  T. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  mininium 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial  abbreviation l  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Ma  n 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Citv  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  lo 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order.  .  ,  , 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White,  Buff.  Brown.  Anconas, 
11c.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  13c.  Giant 
Bronze.  Holland,  Red.  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  production 
bred,  blood  tested  flocks,  $6  per  100.  ARTHUR  DAY. 
R.  8,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


Turkeys — Ducks — Geese 

FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  matin* 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free,  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  10  for  $5.  Vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  stock.  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER,  Route  2, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

FOR  GENUINE  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  Buy  your 
chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Barred-to-the-skin  Ring¬ 
let  Rocks.  Real  Tompkins  Reds.  Contest  proven,  big  egg, 
Tancred  Leghorns,  250-290  ,  26-28  ounce  egg  stock. 

$13-100;  $62.50-500;  $120-1000.  Electric  Jamesway 

hatched — assuring  highest  livability.  Custom  hatching  4c 
per  egg.  Hatching  eggs  11  breeds  Ducks.  Circular. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


12  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  $4.50.  50-$18; 
100-135.  postpaid.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Poults  80c.  Valuable  instructions,  with  order. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  duck  eggs  $1.50  per 
II;  $10  per  100.  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  $1.50  per  15; 
$8  per  100.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  PUREBRED  sired  by  $50  prise 
winning  Tom.  Yearling  and  young  stock.  Tom  $10,  $12, 
$15.  Hen  $8,  $10.  Breeding  Toms  for  sale  at  all  times. 
MRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL.  Lowville.  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  PEDIGREED  St.  Bernard  puppies, 
nicely  marked.  CHARLES  J.  MANDIGO,  Stockbridge. 
N.  Y.  _ 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  FOX  HOUND  puppies.  Good  breeding. 
Prices  right.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Coon,  Skunk  and  Opossum  dog.  Partly 
trained,  good  hole  and  tree  barker  $30.  Also  Rabbit 
hound,  nicely  started  $20.  KARL  L.  SIMKINS,  Elmer, 
N.  J.  R.  D.  2. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggi 

REISER’S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn.  Blvd., 
Dansville.  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.5. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS,  4  weeks’  old  chicks.  Pullets— 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  from  super¬ 
vised  breeding  plant.  Hardy  North  Country  stock.  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Leghorns  $15  per  100,  Rocks  $18  in  April. 
Quantity  prices  lower.  Order  direct  or  send  for  baby 
chick  circular.  CLAYMORE  FARMS,  Ticonderoga. 
N.  Y. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record— Ledger -North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Perry  Poultry  Farm  Chicks. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred-to- 
lay  flocks,  14  different  breeds.  Get  our  new  circular 
with  special  instructions  on  raising  chicks.  It’s  free 
write  today  for  your  copy  and  new  price.  PERRY 
POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS — Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Pullets.  Our  speciality.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7 ’Ac  each,  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  Certi- 
fled-Pedigreed  breeding  males.  200  to  291  large  egg 
breeding  blood  lines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested- 
bloodtested  breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay 
10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY, 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  Rock  Pullets. 
Eight  weeks  old  $75  per  100.  80c  each  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties.  Well  feathered,  good  type,  no  runts.  Husky  stock 
for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  PERCY  TUCKER,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 


(JRICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ohio. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns— Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Large,  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
INAVALE  FARM.  R.D,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  officially  leg  banded  breeders. 
White  Leghorns,  Tancred  Strain.  Chicks,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocfe  or  Reds  $12;  Leghorns 
$10;  heavy  mixed  $10;  light  $8.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  95%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAJisterviile.  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS — If  you  want  chicks  from  B.W.D. 
tested  trapnested  stock  here  they  are.  All  eggs  incu¬ 
bated  weigh  24  oz.  per  doz.  We  have  a  non-broody  fast 
feathering  strain.  Our  flock  is  culled  each  year  by 
specialists  from  the  State  College.  Our  present  price 
for  chicks  is  $22  per  100.  The  price  May  1  will  be 
$19  per  100;  May  15,  $17  per  100.  Write  RICHARD¬ 
SON  FARM,  R.  B.  Richardson  Prop.,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS— Giants.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  All 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


ANCONA  EGGS,  Sheppard  Strain  $1.20  per  12,  cash 
with  order.  Prepaid.  FLOKA  WEBSTER,  Genesee, 
Penna,  R.  D.  1. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $10  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Light  mixed  $8  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight-week-old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.O.D.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grind 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

90  VARIETIES  Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
parrots,  ferrets,  pigeons,  mice,  etc.  Price  reduced.  De¬ 
scriptive  60  page  book,  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY, 
Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS.  Chicks,  eggs. 
Pearl  Guineas.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordville,  New 
York. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $10.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  of  extra  nice  chicks.  May  14 
at  $14  per  100;  May  21.  $13;  May  28  and  June  Chix 
at  $12  per  100  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  FARM,  Clyde,  R.  4,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  REDS— Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds— parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers- — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield,  Conu. _ l 

POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — G  eese 

WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.  Rensselaer. 
N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS,  MAMMOTH  WHITE  Pekins,  $25  per 
100.  Prompt  delivery,  quality,  satisfaction.  L. 
HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.00.  Eggs  10c  each, 
Ducklings  30c.  M.  J.  VJtOMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


BOUBBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  and  poults.  Half 
price  after  May  1st.  FLORENCE  MURPHY,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Unlimited  roaming. 
No  disease.  Eggs  $5  dozen.  Poults  85c  delivered.  High 
quality  stuff.  T.D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  old  turkeys  for  June  de¬ 
livery,  65c  each.  The  strain  that  you  can  depend  on 
for  early  maturity  in  the  Fall  months.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


PENCILED  RUNNERS— Free  range  heavy  laying 
strain.  Hatching  eggs  12c  each;  $11-100;  $20-200;  $27- 
300.  Drakes  $2.50-$3.00.  HAROLD  TILLSON,  Morris, 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  10-$4.  Mail 
collect  Baby  Turkeys  90c.  Successful  rearing  instruc¬ 
tions.  EVANS  TURKEY  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS  50c,  from  hens  weighing  13,  14,  16% 
lbs.  E.  CHURCH,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  7. 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  turks.  Also  week  old. 
month  old.  Special  prices.  All  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


BRONZE  DAY  OLD  TURKEYS— Hatching  eggs  from 
one  of  the  best  flocks  in  New  England.  Winning  at 
Boston  eight  successive  years.  ELSIE  HALLOCK, 
Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


PURE  BRED  BOURBON  Red  eggs.  MRS.  C.  H. 
BROOKMAN,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $4.50. 
HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Produce  Good  Eggs 


By  Ray  Inman 


PRODUCE  UNIFORMLY 
GOOD  EGG 5 ’.©keep  stan¬ 
dard  BRED  FLOCK  THAT  WILL 
LAY  EGGS  OF  1  SIZE  AND  COLOR. 


©HAVE  MANY  NESTS  AND  KEEP 

THEM  CLEAN  "  **  " 

©GATHER EGGS  FREQUENTLY 

TWICE  A  DAY  IN  EXTREME  HOT  OR  COLD  WEATHER 


®  K.EEP  EGGS  IN  A  COLD,  DAMP, 
PLACE  UNTIL  MARKETED  " 

®  DONT  MARKET  SMALL  OR  ILL 
SHAPED  EGGS -use  them; - 


®  PRODUCE  INFERTILE  EGGS  BY 
REMOVING  MALE  BIRDS  FROM. 
FLOCK  WHEN  HATCHING  SEASON 
IS  OVER 


(524)  26 
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OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
vriung  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  E.  I4tb 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  help  required.  Write 
BREWSTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster.  N.Y. 


WANTED — First  Class  experienced  all  around  cook. 
Northern  hotel.  May  15th-Nov.  15th.  Capable  handling 
50  people.  Country  food  our  specialty.  State  age.  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  desired  first  letter.  BOX  12, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


COMFORT  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY  208  E.  88  Street, 
New  York.  C.  H.  Sacramento  7003-8639.  We  supply 
free  of  charge  on  short  notice  good  experienced  Farmer, 
Milker,  Gardener,  Chauffeur,  Driver,  Stableman,  Car¬ 
penter,  Cabinetmaker,  Painter,  Upholsterer,  helpers  of 
various  trades,  etc..  Restaurant,  Boardinghouse,  Camp 
Help  always  on  hand. 


WIDOWER  with  congenial  home  wants  reliable 
woman  as  housekeeper.  Plain  cook.  Best  reference  given. 
Home  in  Oneida,  BOX  15.  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


COUNTY  AGENTS  for  popular  household  appliance. 
Nothing  like  them  ever  offered.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  hustlers.  BOX  160,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25;  Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Golden  yellow  smoking,  five 
pounds  $1.00.  Chewing,  $4.25.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  CLARK’S  RIVER  PLANTATION,  116,  Hazel. 
Kentucky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10.  $2.50.  Smoking.  10,  $1.50. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bard- 
Well,  Kentucky. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


FARM — 1(S0  ACRES.  $1,000  down,  20  head  livestock, 
horses,  hens,  tools  tractor,  $6,500.  Terms  easy.  MR. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


275  ACRES  FRUIT,  TIMBER,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
County.  14  room  house,  300  fruit  trees.  Place  for  Lake, 
$4,600.  JACOB  MAURER.  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


30  ACRE  RIVER  FLAT  FARM.  Near  village.  Ma¬ 
cadam  road.  Good  buildings,  running  water,  8  cows, 
3  heifers,  team,  50  hens,  equipment.  Widow  sacrifices. 
AH  $4500.  Liberal  terms.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


15  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — Ulster  County.  15  room 
house,  all  modem  improvements.  Chicken  houses, 
Jamesway  equipment.  For  particulars,  BOX  14,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist. 


-FOR  SALE — 215  acre  farm,  large  bam  and  house, 
fine  meadows.  $1,000.  $400  down.  HARRY  FRENCH, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


136  ACRE  FARM  in  Washington  County,  New  Y'ork. 
30  acre  wood  lot.  trout  stream,  half  mile  from  school. 
$1,000.  J.  G..LEE,  R.D.  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


122  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  Ashford.  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.  14  mile  school.  3%  miles  thriving  village, 
railroad,  milk  plant,  markets.  60  acres  level  tillage, 
good  fertility.  20  acre  woodlot,  300  sugar  maples,  fruits, 
large  house,  furnace  heat,  electricity,  piped  water, 
telephone.  Shade,  pleasant  view.  Barn  36x96,  wing 
20x30,  2  silos  and  hay  barn.  Nice  home.  Price  $3500. 
Investigate  our  long  term  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FDR  RENT — 3  rooms  in  Ulster  County  farm  house. 
Reasonable,  if  act  as  caretaker.  Apply  II.  GREEN, 
Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73R  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

OLD  MONEY  WANTED 

$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  hook,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box'  25c,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay.  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

PICTURES  BY  CURRIER  and  Ives.  Letters  with 
stamps  before  1880.  Old  silver  tableware,  andirons, 
furniture.  JACK  LEESE,  3959  Packard  St..  Sunnyside 
L.  I. 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1,00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston. 
Mass. 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.00. 
Sizes  8%-10%.  Black.  Gunmetal,  Suntan,  Grey.  Grain, 
Sable.  Send  for  hosiery  price  list  and  special  money 
saving  offer.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 

6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  6*4  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept,  D,  Canton,  Maine. 

“PIXemNOT,”  antiseptic  ointment  for  feather  eating, 
toe  picking  and  cannibalism  in  chicks  and  poultry! 
Large  jar  60c;  500  chicks.  Small  jar  35c.  Money  back' 
PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  of  water  pumps  for  farm  and 
home;  gasoline  or  electric  driven,  at  50  to  75%  off 
price  list.  HARTIG  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  75  Commercial 
St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

LIQUID  FIBRE  CEMENT — A  product  of  "The 
Ruberoid  Roofing  Company”  will  save  your  old  roofs. 
Sixty  gallons  65  cents  gallon;  thirty-five  gallons  75 
cents;  five  gallon  can  $1.00  gallon.  Freight  paid 
JOHN  MOSHER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  single  gallons  parcel  post 
zone  3,  $2.60;  F.O.B.  $2.25.  6  gal.  $13.  LEO 

HOWELL,  Delevan.  New  York. 

KODAK  FILMS.  Special  Trial  Offer.  Any  size  film 
developed  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  SxlO  enlargement 
beautifully  mounted  40c.  Overnight  service,  Y’OUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DAIRYMEN — Milkers  should  always  be  equipped 
with  good  tubing.  We  sell  the  best  money  can  buy, 
for  ail  makes  of  milkers,  at  prices  you  can  afford. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  We  can  also  save  you 
money  on  very  good  milk  strainer  cloths  and  cottons. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

100%  PURE  CANDY — Chocolates,  Bon-Bons,  Mints, 
Fruits,  Nuts,  etc.  Special  2  pound  get-acquainted  as¬ 
sortment  postpaid  for  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
COLEMAN’S  CANDIES,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  SALE  MEN’S  fancy  Rayon  hose  good 
quality,  slightly  imperfect,  assorted  colors,  6  pairs  $1.00; 
12  pairs  $1.80.  Postpaid,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ECONOMY  HOSIERY  CO.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  "ADS” 

Rates  Only  8  Cents  a  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  _ 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ - - - to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . . . . . . 

ADDRESS  . f . 

Bank  Reference  . . 

For  only  8  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  over  160,000  homes. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
bridge  and  were  returning  along  the 
way  that  they  had  come;  but  now  she 
stopped  and  looked  up  at  him. 

“What  happened  when  you  ‘interfer¬ 
ed?  ” 

“A  queer  thing.” 

“What?” 

“I  frightened  him.” 

“Frightened  him?”  She  had  appre¬ 
ciated  in  his  tone  more  significance 
than  the  casual  meaning  of  the  words. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost.” 

“A  ghost.  Whose  ghost?” 

He  shrugged.  “I  don’t  know;  some 
one  whom  he  seemed  to  have  known 
pretty  well— and  whom  Mr.  Corvet 
knew,  he  thought.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  us  this  before?” 

“At  least — I  am  telling  you  now, 
Miss  Sherrill.  I  frightened  him,  and  he 
got  away.  But  I  had  seen  him  plainly. 
I  can  describe  him.  .  .  You’ve  talked 
with  your  father  of  the  possibility  that 
something  might  ‘happen’  to  me  such 
as,  perhaps,  happened  to  Mr.  Corvet. 
If  anything  does  happen  to  me,  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  man  may.  .  .  prove  use¬ 
ful.” 

He  saw  the  color  leaye  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  brighten;  he  accepted  this  for 
agreement  on  her  part.  Then  clearly 
and  definitely  as  he  could,  he  describ¬ 
ed  Spearman  to  her.  She  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  description;  he  had  known  she 
would  not.  Had  not  Spearman  been  in 
Duluth?  Beyond  that,  was  not  connec¬ 
tion  of  Spearman  with  the  prowler  in 
Corvet’s  house  the  one  connection  of 
all  most  difficult  for  her  to  make?  But 
he  saw  her  fixing  and  recording  the 
description  in  her  mind. 

They  were  silent  as  they  went  on 
toward  her  home.  He  had  said  all  he 
could,  or  dared  to  say;  to  tell  her  that 
the  man  had  been  Spearman  would  not 
merely  have  awakened  her  incredulity; 
it  would  have  destroyed  credence  utter¬ 
ly.  A  definite  change  in  their  relation 
to  one  another  had  taken  place  during 
their  walk.  The  fullness,  the  frankness 
of  the  sympathy  there  had  been  be¬ 
tween  them  almost  from  their  first 
meeting  had  gone;  she  was  quite 
aware,  he  saw,  that  he  had  not  frankly 
answered  her  questions;  she  was  aware 
that  in  some  way  he  had  drawn  back 
from  her  and  shut  her  out  from  his 
thoughts  about  his  own  position  here. 
But  he  had  known  that  this  must  be 
so;  it  had  been  his  first  definite  reali¬ 
zation  after  his  return  to  consciousness 
in  the  hospital  when,  knowing  now  her 
relation  to  Spearman,  he  had  found  all 
questions  which  concerned  his  relations 
with  the  people  here  made  immeasura¬ 
bly  more  acute  by  the  attack  upon  him. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


Disabled  Carpenter  Gets  Job 

DOUBTLESS  some  of  our  readers  will 
remember  in  our  December  21  issue, 
a  note  asking  for  a  home  for  a  disabled 
carpenter.  A  number  of  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  we  are  sure  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  a  home  was  secured 
where  this  man  will  be  able  to  contribute 
much  in  the  way  of  work  and  where  he, 
we  trust,  will  be  able  to  get  hack  his 
health  again.  The  following  is  a  portion 
of  a  letter  written  to  Governor  Roosevelt 
by  Mr.  Frederic  G.  Elton  of  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department.  For  obvious 
reasons  names  and  addresses  are  omitted : 
“It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL ’siding:  %x4 — $20.00  per  M: 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  'hams.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 
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...  -  Luat  vonr 

very  prompt  interest  in  behalf  of 

ivhich  took  definite  form  through  the  cn- 
operation  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr  has 
resulted  in  this  man  being  placed  on  tS 
farm  of .  . In  response  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 

genthau  s  advertisement,  we  received  in 
numerable  letters,  and  from  this  snWn 

selected  that  of  Mr . a*  offerinf  the 

best  environment  to  bring  about  this 
man’s  complete  rehabilitation. 


Instead  of  sending  Mr . on  the  train 

I  felt  that  his  interest  could  best  be  ser’ 
ved  by  driving  him  there  in  my  car  it 
was  with  great  happiness  that  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  stiffness  which  he  had  ex 
perienced  in  moving  his  head  had  disap¬ 
peared.  He  became  more  cheerful  wel 
corned  the  opportunity  of  talking  about 
himself  and  his  past,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  finally,  to  put  the  chains  on  to 
climb  the  hills,  he  helped  in  this  with  a 
readiness  which  was  surprising  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  produced  no  resulting 
pain  in  the  back.  g 


It  was  a  very  bright  and  optimistic  Mr. 
Peterson  who  came  down  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table  the  next  morning.  He  was  de¬ 
termined  to  work.  He  liked  the  people 
and  intends  to  show  them  that  he  can 
and  will  regain  his  former  strength  and 
ability  as  not  only  a  carpenter,  but  as  a 
man  who  knows  farm  life,  its  hgbits  and 
its  work.  And,  in  plain  honesty  I  can  tell 
you  that  a  great  part  of  this  attitude  of 
mmd  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  the  man  whom  he  remembered  from 
the  days  when  he  was  working  on  the 
encampments  for  the  soldiers,  played  the 
leading  part  in  bringing  about  this  op¬ 
portunity.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
assistance  and  I  hope  that  the  results  in 
this  particular  instance  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  pleasure  that  it  has  given  me.” 


A  Southern  Editor  On  the 
Tariff 

AT  present  the  committees  from  the 
House  and  Senate  are  ironing  out 
differences  in  rates  as  proposed  in  the 
House  Tariff  Bill  and  in  the  Senate  Tariff 
Bill.  Mr.  C.  A.  Cobb,  editor  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Ruralist,  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ments  on  the  new  tariff  which  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  special  session  called  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  primarily  to  consider  farm 
relief  and  the  tariff  on  farm  products. 

“The  United  States  Senate  has  sent  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  came  from 
that  body  a  little  while  ago  and  was  very 
promptly  branded  els  the  most  brazen 
highway  robbery  scheme  of  the  ages. 
There  is  neither  honesty  nor  justice  in 
tariff  as  this  country  is  making  it  and 
applying  it.  It  is  the  other  fellow’s  game 
ancl  the  farmer  is  not  in  position  to  play 
it — as  the  game  is  now  played — with  any 
chance  whatever  of  winning.  He  in  all 
probability  never  will  be.  For  every  dime 
he  ‘gets’  in  protection  he  will  pay  out  ten 
dollars  in  subsidy  to  somebody  else.” 

Mr.  Cobb  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his 
characterization  of  the  proposed  tariff 
changes  as  it  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  among  farm  leaders,  that  the 
benefits  which  agriculture  will  receive 
from  increased  tariff  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  increases  on  the  things  which 
the  farmer  buys. 


Is  It  Best  To  Walk  Or  Run? 

A  MAN  whose  many  years  on  the 
farm  had  been  noticeably  prosper¬ 
ous  was  asked  why  he  always  seemed 
to  get  along  well  whether  the  other 
fellow  did  it  or  not? 

“Well”  said  he  in  reply,  “its  like  this. 
When  I  noticed  most  of  the  folks  were 
running,  why  I  walked;  and  when  they 
began  to  walk,  I  ran.” 

Pretty  good  theory  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice,  it  seemed,  and  might  be  one  phase 
of  farm  relief.  Why  buy  things  when 
they  are  high  priced  just  because  the 
public  is  wild  over  them  as  necessities 
or  luxuries?  After  a  time  when  like 
the  old  gentleman  in  question,  you  have 
seen  the.  proof  of  the  pudding  in  the 
other  fellow’s  eating,  you  have  their 
experience  and  perhaps  a  reduced 
price  to  help  you  consider  a  choice.— 
MRS.  C.  S.  WALKER. 


Readers  who  are  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  copy  of  the  Agricultural 
Year  Book  for  1930  may  have  one  free 
of  charge  while  the  supply  lasts,  by 
writing  to  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Afraid  of 

"Some  time  ago  I  ordered  a  picture 
from  an  agent  of  the  DeLuxe  Art  Studio 
of  Chicago.  When  the  agent  brought  it 
1  was  sitting  on  the  porch  and  had  the 
money  to  pay  him  but  he  would  not  let 
me  see  the  picture  saying  that  he  would 
have  to  bring  it  into  the  house  as  it  was 
made  for  indoor  use.  I  refused  to  let  him 
in  as  I  never  let  agents  in  the  house  if 
I  can  prevent  it. 

I  refused  to  pay  for  the  picture  with¬ 
out  looking  at  it  and  he  refused  to  let 
me  see  it  so  he  went  away  without  the 
money  and  with  the  picture. 

Now  I  get  letters  from  the  collection 
agency  threatening  legal  suit  in  case  I 
do  not  pay  for  it.  All  that  I  am  interested 
in  now  is  to  get  the  original  print  as  I 
do  not  have  a  duplicate  of  it”. 

THIS  letter  is  in  line  with  the  usual 
experience  our  readers  have  with 
picture  enlarging  companies.  As  near 
as  we  can  determine,  many  companies 
who  send  agents  through  the  country 
soliciting  pictures  to  enlarge  refuse  to 
return  the  original  print  unless  the  en¬ 
larged  picture  is  paid  for.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  whereas  many  peo¬ 
ple  would  not  accept  such  enlargements 
they  will  “come  across”  with  the  money 
rather  than  lose  the  print  of  which 
they  have  no  duplicate. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
a  picture  enlarging  company  has  vol¬ 
untarily  returned  a  print  until  the  en¬ 
largement  had  been  paid  for  in  full  and 
at  the  same  time  we  do  not  know  of 
a  case  where  an  enlarging  company 
has  actually  brought  legal  action  to 
collect  payment  for  the  •  enlargement. 
Apparently  if  our  subscriber  wants  the 
original  print  she  will  have  to  foot  the 
bill.  Had  she  read  the  Service  Bureau 
columns  regularly,  the  trouble  might 
have  been  avoided. 


“Sold”  for  a  Song 

"We  have  written  a  song  and  submit¬ 
ted  it  to  Walter  W.  Newcomer  who  wrote 
us  that  “the  song  has  a  lot  of  merit” 
They  enclosed  a  contract  calling  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  $15.  down,  $15.  when  the  music 
which  they  are  to  write  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  $30.  when  they  send  us  a 
copyright  certificate  of  registration.  Do 
you  believe  that  we  should  sign  such  a 
contract?” 

WE  have  repeatedly  stated  there  is 
practically  no  opportunity  for 
song  Writers.  There  are  a  number  of 
firms  that  will  set  a  song  to  music  and 
print  it  just  as  they  agree  to  do  in 
the  contract  but  to  the  best  of  our  be¬ 
lief  anyone  who  has  this  done  will  be 
merely  out  the  money  which  he  pays 
without  any  chance  of  getting  any  re¬ 
turn  from  it. 

In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  strong- 
desire  to  become  a  song  writer  and  are 
willing  to  pay  $60.  for  a  sheet  of 
music  with  your  name  on  it,  all  well 


Daylight 

and  good.  Do  not  however,  part  with 
your  money  with  any  thought  that  you 
are  going  to  profit  from  it  financially. 


Not  So  Strange 

You  do  not  seem  to  be  having  much 
success  in  collecting  my  claim  against 
Mr.  A.  Giniger.  This  seems  strange  as  I 
notice  on  the  Service  Bureau  page  where 
you  collect  so  many  bills. 

IN  our  subscriber’s  original  letter  he 
told  of  sending  seven  cases  of  eggs  to 
Mr.  A.  Giniger,  302  Greenwich  Street, 


Estate  Consists  of 
Insurance  Only 

661  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
1  draft  from  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  for 
$1000  to  the  order  of  Leigh  Scou- 
ten  and  Marie  Scouten  as  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  estate  of  Bert 
Perry,  late  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
ing  the  indemnity  under  the 
Travel  Accident  Insurance  Policy 
procured  through  the  services  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  for 
the  nominal  annual  premium  of 
$1.00.  I  cannot  help  but  comment 
on  the  large  benefits  received  for 
a  total  premium  of  about  $4.00 
which  the  deceased  paid  on  this 
policy.  I  am  also  informed  that 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  receiv¬ 
ed  an  additional  check  for  $1000 
under  one  of  your  Improved  Sick 
ness  &  Accident  Insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  which  was  likewise  procured 
for  a  very  nominal  premium. 

The  insurance  benefits  com¬ 
prise  the  entire  assets  left  to  the 
Perry  family  by  this  estate,  and 
to  my  mind  such  insurance  is  a 
blessing  to  the  widow. 

I  take  pleasure  in  commending 
the  North  American  Insurance 
Company  for  the  effective  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  these 
claims  were  handled. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(signed)  Jay  A.  Smith 

Webster,  N.  Y. 


New  York  City,  for  which,  he  had  not 
received  returns.  On  investigation  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Giniger  had  vacated 
his  premises  at  302  Greenwich  Street 
two  or  three  months  ago  and  cannot  be 
located. 

Giniger  was  not  a  licensed  and  bond¬ 
ed  commission  man,  neither  was  he 
given  a  favorable  rating  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  credit  guide.  We  are  always  ready 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  a  sub¬ 
scriber  but  we  cannot  guarantee  results 
where  they  insist  on  shipping  to  un¬ 
reliable  dealers.  This  is  a  clear  case  of 


The  Silent  Sentinel 

There's  a  good  little  sign  at  the  end  of  the  lane f 
It  stands  in  the  storms  of  the  snow  and  the  rain. 

There's  many  a  pest  that  stops  on  the  way. 

To  see  what  the  sign  for  him  has  to  say. 

There’s  many  a  fake,  without  any  doubt. 

That’s  not  in  our  home,  for  the  sign  kept  them  out. 

— Vaud  t,  Ames, 


“locking  the  barn  after  the  horse  is 
stolen.  Write  us  before  you  ship  and 
we  will  give  you  a  report  on  the  deler’s 
standing. 


What  Is  An  “Ionizer?” 

“What  can  you  tell  us  about  Dr.  S.  C. 
Drollinger’s  Ionizer  Company?” 

OUR  subscriber  enclosed  a  little 
booklet  put  out  by  Mr.  Drollinger 
and  we  must  say  that  it  makes  very 
interesting  reading.  The  appliance 
which  is  pictured  on  the  cover  appears 
to  consist  of  an  electric  light  socket 
and  cord,  a  switch  and  what  appears 
to  be  a  small  wire  appliance. 

The  booklet  gives  directions  for  its 
operation  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
ion-i-zer  works  on  your  blood  and 
“pumps  millions  of  ions  through  your 
body  over  100  times  a  second”.  It  fol¬ 
lows  with  “Use  the  Ion-i-zer  for  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  .  .  .repeat  two  or  three 
times  a  day  or  oftener  if  no  over-stim¬ 
ulating  effects  are  noted.  Drink  two 
glasses  of  moderately  hot  water  upon 
retiring  in  the  evening  and  upon  get¬ 
ting  up  in  the  morning  in  addition  to 
what  you  are  drinking”.  The  price  of 
this  interesting  item  is  $100.  cash  or 
$120.  on  time,  $40.  down  and  $40.  per 
month. 

We  can  well  imagine  that  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  the  four  extra  glasses  of  water 
might  have  some  value  and  •  we 
thoroughly  approve  of  this  part  of  his 
advice. 

The  pamphlet  also  gives  a  partial 
list  of  ailments  occupying  about  one 
half  a  page  which  have  ‘responded’  to 
this  treatment. 

The  thing  that  amazes  us  is  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  would  fall 
for  this  advice  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  print  and  send  out  such  publicity 
through  the  mail. 


S  Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs ,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  88  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  XT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Is  This  Fair? 

IT  IS  not  the  intention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  to 
help  pay  anyone  or  influence  anyone  in 
the  payment  of  unreasonable  claims 
which  may  be  sent  to  us. 

In  this  connection  a  recent  case  may 
be  of  interest.  A  subscriber  wrote  stat¬ 
ing  that  some  goods  ordered  by  him 
had  not  been  delivered.  We  brought 
this  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  shipped  the  goods  and  they 
in  turn  followed  up  the  matter  to  see 
whether  it  had  been  delivered  by  the 
Postmaster.  The  Postmaster  replied: 
“The  package  is  not  being  held  in  this 
office  and  I  cannot  remember  whether 
it  was  delivered  to  him  or  not.  I  would 
suggest  in  the  future,  that  you  insure 
your  packages  to  him,  as  we  have  had 
a  number  of  similar  complaints  from 
him  in  the  past.” 

We  dislike  to  believe  that  any  sub¬ 
scriber  has  used  us  to  secure  a  dupli¬ 
cate  shipment  of  something  which  has 
already  been  received.  The  company 
from  whom  the  goods  were  ordered  re¬ 
ported  that  inasmuch  as  this  was  a 
small  shipment  that  they  preferred  to 
duplicate  it  rather  than  to  argue  about 
the  matter. 


Letters  We  Enjoy  Receiving 

I  received  a  check  today  from  the.... 
....Co.  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  received 
it  but  for  you,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
for  your  service. 

*  *  * 

I  have  the  check  for  full  amount  of 
the  dog,  $45,  at  hand.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  help  as  it  looked  very 
doubtful  about  their  paying  according 
to  their  agreement.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  they  should  have  acted  as 
they  have. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  service 
and  hope  and  wish  you  a  grand  success 
in  your  work.  You  certainly  are  a 
great  benefit  to  your  readers  and  pa¬ 
trons. 

*  *  ■* 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt 

action  on  your  part  concerning  the . 

Sales  Service.  Immediately  after  your 
inquiry  the  premiums  arrived. 

I  wish  to  praise  the  reliability  of  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  It  has  been 
in  our  family  for  many  years  and  we 
have  always  found  it  to  be  all  it  claims 
to  he. 


Lightning  Protection 

-—Concealed — 

Approved  by  Underwriters 
Laboratories 

Write  for  Complete  Information 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  ROD 
COMPANY 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


^  Sprains  and  Bruises 

Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  "Horse  bad  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  bas  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbme 
for  years  with  great  success.” 


ABSORBINE 

X  *  TRArOE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


1W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lvman  St..  Springfield,  MassJ 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices  on 
Cider  Press  Supplies. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  166,  York,  Pa. 


tm.  Select  from  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
Mead  Bicycles.  Ride  and  exhibit  sample 
BANGER  and  make  money. 

Factory  to  Rider: 

Days’  Free  Trial,  direct  from  FACTORY.  Get 
oar  marvel oas  offers.  Easy  Payments.  $5  down. 

lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts,  eqnip- 

_ ment.and  repairs  at  half  usual  price. 

Established  36  years. 


Tires 

A  Establi 

Mead 


CYCLE  C0KP&HY 

Dept.  K205,  Chicago 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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With  the  A.  A. 

FARM 

MECHANIC 


What  One  Tractor  Earned 

THE  earning  possibilities  of  a  trac¬ 
tor  at  custom  work  in  many  farm¬ 
ing  communities  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Murray  Wilson, 
Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  with  a  15-30  tractor 
purchased  in  August,  1924.  This  tractor 
has  been  used  exclusively  for  custom 
work  each  year  since,  with  a  repair  ex¬ 
pense  of  less  than  $50  for  the  entire 
time.  The  earnings  for  the  first  five 
years  averaged  $3,347.69,  as  follow: 

1924  . $  3,063.25 

1925  .  3,558.59 

1926  .  3,732.41 

1927  .  3,239.99 

1928  . 3,144.24 


Total  . $16,738.48 

•  These  returns  cover  the  use  of  the 
tractor  and  operator,  Mr.  Wilson  fur¬ 
nishing  fuel  and  oil  except  on  threshing 
jobs.  The  jobs  on  which  the  tractor 
was  used  included  baling,  sawing  wood, 
plowing,  disking,  dragging,  pulling 
stumps  and  operating  a  sawmill. 
— F.A.W. 


Suit  the  Load  to  the  Tractor 

WITH  increased  use  of  tractors, 
farmers  are  rapidly  becoming  alert  - 
to  the  importance  of  suiting  the  load 
to  the  tractor.  Fortunately,  a  majority 
of  implements  are  easily  arranged  in 
hook-ups  which  insure  a  full  load. 

The  ordinary  spite-tooth  or  drag  har¬ 
row  however,  is  sometimes  a  rather 
unwieldly  tool  to  transfer  from  one 
field  to  another,  when  it  is  used  in  wide 
enough  widths  to  be  economically 
adapted  to  tractor  power.  To  aid  farm¬ 
ers  in  handling  these  wide  hook-ups, 
tractor  manufacturers  have  devised 
plans  for  hitches  which  can  be  easily 
arranged  on  the  farm.  In  addition, 
tractor  owners  can  secure  folding 
eveners  made  of  steel,  enabling  imple¬ 
ments  of  unusual  width  to  pass  through 
ordinary  gates. 


“Waterizing”  the  Rural 
Home 

ii'T'  HE  home  electrified  is  the  home 
i  beautified”,  is  a  slogan  the  truth 
of  which  cannot  be  denied.  Someone 
has  suggested  that  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  might  coin  a  new  word,  unknown  to 
Webster,  which  would  be  “waterized” 
‘’The  home  waterized  is  the  home  mod¬ 
ernized",  would  be  a  fitting  slogan  for 
any  farmer’s  home  improvement  or¬ 
ganization. 

Each  year  there  is  more  interest 
being  shown  in  modernization  of  farm 
homes.  An  example  is  furnished  by  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  in  Illinois 
which  launched  a  “running  water  in 
every  farm  home”  project  a  year  ago, 
and  which  has  just  announced  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  project  for  1930.  Quite 
similar  programs  can  be  'cited  in  other 
states.  Such  work,  which  is  often  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  state  college  extension 
service,  or  in  cooperation  with  such 
departments  is  unquestionably  doing  a 
great  deal  to  increase  the  number  of 
fully  “waterized”  farm  homes. 


A  Bulletin  on  Whitewashing 

IN  a  great  many  cases  sheds,  out¬ 
houses  and  fences  are  made  of  stone 
or  rough  lumber.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  paint  these  with  oil  paints  they  can 
be  whitewashed  easily,  quickly  and  at 
small  cost. 

The  uses  for  whitewash  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  it  is  best  to  apply  the  mixture 
especially  developed  for  each  particular 
condition.  In  order  to  assist  the  public 
to  procure  the  best  possible  results,  the 
National  Lime  Association  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  has  prepared  a  Bulletin  No. 
304-B  entitled,  “Whitewash  and  Cold 
Water  Paint.”  This  contains  eleven 
different  mixtures  for  use  under  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  and  will  be  sent  to  any¬ 
one  on  request. 
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When  the  Sun  Is  High 

Make  Hay  the  McCormick-Deering  Way 


WHEN  the  sun  blazes  at  haying  time, 
owners  of  McCormick-Deering  Haying 
Machines  experience  great  satisfaction  in 
knowing  they  have  tools  that  can  handle  a 
bumper  crop  quickly  or  make  the  most  of  a 
short  crop. 

The  complete  McCormick-Deering  line  in¬ 
cludes  horse-drawn  and  power-driven  mow¬ 
ers,  combination  side  rakes  and  tedders, 
self-dump  rakes,  the  cylinder-rake  and  the 
windrow  hay  loaders,  sweep  rakes,  and 
stackers. 

The  Cylinder  Rake  Loader  is  a  newly- 
designed  combination  of  the  cylinder  and  rake 
type  loaders  and  it  picks  up  hay  from  either 
the  swath  or  windrow.  It  is  a  one  -  man 
loader,  built  entirely  of  steel  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  rake  bars.  McCormick-Deering 
Mowers  have  long  been  famous  for  their 
high -lift  feature  and  many  others  that  reduce 
wear.  The  Side  Rakes  and  Tedders  form 
quick  -  curing  windrows  and  have  ball  and 
roller  bearings  at  important  points  to  provide 
light  draft. 


Don't  wait  until  haying  time  to  find  out  how 
you  stand  on  hay  tools.  Be  ready  for  this  busy 
season  by  checking  over  your  equipment  now 
and  seeing  your  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Avc.  of  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated ) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

HAY  MACHINES 
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ANEW 

*2000  Farm  Machinery  Policy 

for  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers 


The  Policy  Pays 


$2000  for  loss  of  life  while  operating  a  wagon,  sleigh,  tractor,  plow,  harrow, 
disc,  land-roller,  grain  drill,  corn  planter,  potato  planter,  cultivator,  mowing 
machine,  hay  rake,  hay  tedder,  reaping  or  binding  machine,  bean  puller, 
potato  digger,  spray  rig,  hay  baler,  manure  spreader  or  buzz  saw,  which  is 
tipped  over,  broken  or  otherwise  disabled. 

$15.00  for  15  weeks  for  loss  "of  time  while  totally  disabled  as  result  of 
injury  in  accidents  as  listed  above. 

Policy  also  pays  death  indemnity  or  weekly  indemnity  if  struck  by  lightning 
or  in  a  burning  farm  building,  also  if  thrown  from  farm  machines. 


ffiii  policy  is  for  American  Agriculturist  subscribers  only 

Our  field  representatives  will  show  you 
a  sample  policy  and  take  your  application. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Circulation  Manager,  Ithaca,  N.  ^  « 
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Published  Weekly 


/  know  there  are  brook-gladdened  meadows  ahead 
And  mountains  of  wearisome  height; 

That  the  road  passes  on  through  the  long  afternoon 
And  stretches  away  to  the  night. 

But  still  /  rejoice  when  the  travelers  rejoice, 

And  weep  with  the  strange  rs  that  moan , 

Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Like  a  man  who  dwells  alone. 


From  “ The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road ”  by 

Sam  Walter  Foss 
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No  lime  lost  wilh  this  tractor —  it  doesn't  have  to  lay  off  for  repairs,  because  it's  perfectly  lubricated  with  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


Pulled  strong  all  day . . . 

.  .  .  yet  the  motor  is  cool 


WHY  NOT?  He’s  using  Socony  Motor  Oil  to  take  care 
of  the  lubrication — an  oil  that  reduces  friction  and  keeps 
the  motor  cool.  You’ll  get  the  same  rugged  performance  from 
these  Socony  products,  too: 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil,  especially  adapted  for  use  where  a 
heavy  oil  is  required.  It  contains  no  injurious  acids,  is  not 
affected  by  temperature  changes,  and  reduces  friction  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  all  that  its  name  implies  —  a  "Ruddy”  oil. 

Standard  Hand  Separator  OH,  made  for  the  lubrication  of 
hand  separators.  It  is  free  from  gum,  is  anti-rust,  and  anti¬ 
corrosive.  It  is  a  quick-acting  oil,  adapted  for  the  lubrication  of 
close-fitting  bearings. 

Soeony  Tnrex  Oil,  made  to  lubricate  Diesel  and  other  internal 

combustion  engines,  for  the  circulating  sys¬ 
tems  of  turbines,  and  for  special  lubrication 
of  all  machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade, 
long-life  lubricating  oil  is  essential. 


MANY  MORE  PRODUCTS 
are  made  by  Socony  to  help 
the  fanner,  including: 

Eureka  Harness  Oil .  . .  Socony 
Household  Oil  .  .  .  Mica  Axle 
Grease  . . .  Socony  Disinfectant 
.  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for 
Model  A  Fords  .  .  .  Dendrol 
Dormant  Spray  Oil  .  .  .  Socony 
Kerosene  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
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Questions  About  the  New 
Town  (Dirt)  Highway  Law 

Why  is  the  new  highway  law  increas¬ 
ing  the  State  aid  for  town  highways 
(dirt  roads)  so  important  to  many 
farmers  ? 

Because  more  than  half  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  live  on  dirt  roads,  and  this  new  law 
more  than  doubles  the  State  aid  for 
these  unimproved  highways  in  most  of 
the  poorer  towns  of  the  State. 

Why  was  the  old  highway  law,  pro¬ 
viding  State  aid  for  the  dirt  roads,  so 
unfair  ? 

Because  the  richer  towns  of  the 
State  received  a  lot  of  help  from  the 
State  while  the  poorer  towns  received 
little.  The  poorer  the  town,  the  less  it 
got.  The  old  law  was  passed  in  1908, 
before  the  days  of  heavy  automobile 
traffic,  and  before  there  was  so  much 
difference  in  the  wealth  of  rich  coun¬ 
ties  and  poor  ones.  State  aid  under  the 
old  law  was  based  on  the  amount  of 
taxable  property  and  of  course  the 
richer  towns  had  more. 

How  did  the  old  law  work? 

There  are  931  towns  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  131  of  the  poorest  towns 
receive  less  than  $25  per  mile,  and  5 
of  the  richest  towns  receive  more  than 
$500  per  mile.  These  figures  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  how  unfairly  the  old 
town  highway  law  operates. 

How  does  the  new  highway  law  re¬ 
lating  to  State  aid  to  town  roads 
differ  ? 

Under  the  old  law,  many  of  the  poor¬ 
er  towns  were  unable  to  spend  more 
than  $50  per  mile  on  the  town  roads 
because  of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes. 
When  they  did  spend  $50,  $25  of  it 
came  from  the  State  and  $25  was 
raised  locally.  The  new  plan  starts  with 
the  principle  that  at  least  $100  per 
mile  is  needed  to  be  spent  per  year  on 
the  dirt  roads,  and  proposes  that  a 
town  which  raises  either  a  local  tax 
of  three  mills  ($3.00  per  $1,000),  based 
on  the  full  or  true  valuation,  or  a  tax 
of  $50  per  mile,  shall  receive  from  the 
State  a  sum  sufficient  to  average  $100 
per  mile  of  highway. 

Please  give  an  illustration  showing 
just  how  this  would  work. 

Suppose  that  the  average  true  val¬ 
uation  of  real  estate  per  mile  of  high¬ 
way  in  your  town  is  only  $5,000.  Tf 
your  town  assesses  a  three-mill  tax, 
it  would  raise  only  $15  per  mile  of 
highway  on  this  valuation.  Under  the 
new  law,  the  State  says  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  at  least  $100  per  mile,  so  it 
gives  you  the  remaining  $85  from  State 
funds. 

What  do  you  mean  by  TRUE  or 
FULL  valuation? 

True  valuation  is  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  as  laid  down  by  the 
State  Tax  Department.  It  is  usually 
some  higher  than  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion. 

What  effect  will  the  new  highway 
law  have  on  local  highway  taxes  ? 

It  should  materially  lower  them  in 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Strawberry  Plants, 

itor  Dunlap,  100,  90c;  300,  $2;  500,  $3: 
‘1000,  $5:  Premier -Gibson -Stevens  I.. 

Champion-100.  $1;  300,  $2.25;  500.  $3.50; 
1000.  $6;  Chesepeak-Cooi>er-Glen  Mar.v- 
Pearl-100.  $1.25;  300,  $2.50;  500,  $3.50: 
1000.  $7;  Mastodon  (evbr)  25,  $1;  50, 
$1.50;  100.  $2.50;  300.  $6;  500,  $8;  1000, 
$15;  .campion  (evbr)  25,  75c;  50,  $! ;  100,  $1.50;  300, 
$4;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10:  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE. 
Write  for  prices  on  cane  plants. 

F.  G.  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


TOMATO  PLANTS, S  *S“t..«K?: 

globe  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore,  Earliana,  Prepaid  500- 
$1.50;  1000-$2.50;  Express  collect.  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 

King  Pepper  plants,  Prepaid  500-$1.50;  Collect  $2.0o- 
1000.  Cabbage  plants,  $1.00-1000;  Certified  Porto  Rican 
potato  plants,  $1.75-1000.  Roots  mossed.'  safe  arrival 
prompt  shipment.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

Vegetable  Plants:  Marglobe,  John  Baer, 
Bonny  Best.  Jewel,  Stone  and  Matchless.  Peppers:  Ruby 
King.  Worldbeater.  Bull  Nose,  Chinese  Giant,  Harris 
Early  and  California  Wonder.  Seedlings  of  all  varieties 
$3  00  per  1000;  Transplanted  plants  $8.00  per  1000 
Potted  plants  $30  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of  ail  plants 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


t  I  200  Frostproof  Cabbage;  200  Tomatoes; 

ioo  onions;  25  pepper  plants  all  for  $1.00 

Postpaid.  NATIONAL  PLANTS  FARMS,  Panta,  Texas 


CAULIFLOWER 

Field  grown.  Highest  ' 

quality.  Catskili  Mountain  and  I.ong  Island  Snowball. 

$4  50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 

$5  00  per  1000;  500.  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants,  1 

'all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000.  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants. 

Varieties.  Yeliow  Jersey.  Cedarville.  $1.50  per  1000; 
Gold  Skin.  Red  Nansemond,  Nancy  Hall.  $1.75;  Carina 
Bulbs  large  flowering,  name  varieties  Pink  lied.  Yellow 
&  Red.  Orange  $1.25  per  100.  C.E. Brown  Bridcteville  Del 

PAnRATF  Georgia  Collards.  Onion  Plants.  Ex 
LnDBAuL,  press  Collect  $1.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail,  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes.  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Pepper  Plants  Express  Collect  $2.  1000;  Prepaid  mail.  $3, 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton.Ga. 


150  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage  $l-Tomato  and  Onion  $1. 50-Sweet  Potato  and 
Pepper  $2  Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE,  Bermuda  and  Prizetaker 
Onion  Plants.  By  Express.  $1.00  Thousand:  By  Mail, 
$1.00  and  postage.  EUREKA  FARMS.  Tifton.  Georgia 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  6 Oc 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1  OO 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $15  0 

WHV  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

teasona bl'e  prices.  TfcSWK 


si  J  SEED  POTATOES:  Smooth  white  Rurals. 

Gertinea  H-  Li  Hodnett 


&  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

-c-r,  ?5 •  1000  S?  i ,4  si  sn  thou^nd  in  nnn. 

$12.50  Expressed.  Prompt  <-hipments.  good  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  OLD  DOMINION  CO..  Franklin,  Va. 


CERTIFIED  POTATOES  Rural  Heavyweights,  no  dis¬ 
pose.  high  yielding  strain.  RATH  BROS..  Pittsford  N  Y. 


iERTIFIEO  Seed  Potatoes;  College  Inspected.  Cobblers. 
■  rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayetteville, N.Y, 


many  towns. 

What  other  new  State  law,  is  similar 
to  this  new  town  highway  act . 

The  new  State  aid  school  bill  for  one- 
room  schools  is  based  on  this  same 
principle;  that  is,  the  State  estimates 
that  it  costs  your  district  $1400  a  year 
to  run  your  school.  The  district  is  to 
raise  a  four-mill  tax  on  your  true  val¬ 
uation  and  the  State  pays  the  rest  of 
the  $1400. 

What  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
roads  ? 

If  the  money  is  expended  at  all  wise¬ 
ly,  it  should  give  you  greatly  improyea 
dirt  roads.  In  fact,  it  should  do  ]ust 
what  it  was  intended  to  do — go  a.  long 
way  toward  pulling  dirt  road  farmers 
out  of  the  mud. 

The  granting  of  this  money  of  course 
on  a  per  mile  basis  does  not  mean  that 
the  same  sum  of  money  will  be  spen 
on  every  mile  of  highway  in  the  town- 
In  fact,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  usea 
to  build  small  stretches  of  permanent 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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The  Niagara  County  Agricultural  Council 

Facts  Right  from  the  Farms  Form  Basis  for  Suggested  Program 


FILLING  a  need  long  felt  and  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  farmers  in  every  section  of 
Niagara  County,  a  County  Agricultural 
Council  made  up  of  the  varied  interests  of 
the  county  is  making  a  complete  study  of  the 
factors  now  affecting  the  profitableness  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  different  townships  and  working  out 
recommendations  for  a  readjustment,  program 
for  local  agriculture. 

Mr.  Thomas  Marks,  chairman  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau,  was  made  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Mr,  Leo  Muckle,  County  Farm  Bureau 
Manager,  is  the  secretary.  Following  is  a  report 
of  the  findings  of  the  Council  up  to  date  as  given 
by  Mr.  Marks  in  a  speech  over  the  radio. 

City  and  Country  Work  Together 

The  Niagara  County  Agricultural  Council  was 
formed  last  spring  to  study  farm  needs  in  the 
county.  It  has  twenty-two  member's.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Niagara  Falls,  Lock- 
port  and  the  Tonawandas  are  represented  by  one 
member  each.  Two  represent  the  County  Bankers’ 
Association.  There  are  three  dairymen,  two 
poultrymen,  two  fruit  men,  two  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers,  two  sheep  men,  tw’O  supervisors,  two  from 
the  Grange  and  two  from  the  Farm  Bureau. 

In  cooperation  with  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management  at 
Cornell,  the  Farm  Bureau  obtained  records  from 
155  farms  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  in 
the  townships  of  Royalton,  Pendleton,  Wheat- 
field,  Lockport  and  Niagara,  covering  operations 
for  the  1928  crops.  These  townships  have  a  much 
heavier  soil  than  in  other  sections  of  the  county’ 
and  in  the  past  have'  been  largely  devoted  to 
growing  timothy  hay,  but  sincF  autos  and  tractors 
have  largely  replaced  horse  power,  this  is  no 


By  MRS.  W.  U.  PARSONS 

longer  a  profitable  crop.  The  northern  half  of  the 
county  is  well  adapted  to  fruit,  vegetables  and 
cash  crops  and  where  these  have  been  planted 
in  soil  adapted  to  their  growth  and  culture,  one 
yrear  with  another,  profitable  returns  have  been 
the  result.  The  southern  half  of  the  county  is 
not  a  fruit  section  as  large  areas  have  soil  and 
drainage  conditions  not  suitable  and  the  yield 
of  such  crops  as  corn,  cabbage  and  small  grains, 
is  seriously  limited. 

What  the  Figures  Show 

A  brief  summary  of  records  taken  from  155 
farms  in  the  fine  southern  towns  of  the  county, 
shows  that  the  average  size  of  farms  is  102  acres. 
Crop  acres  average  :  pasture,  18  acres  ;  crop  lands, 
77  acres ;  corn  grown  for  grain,  1  acre  per  farm ; 
corn  for  silage,  3.6  acres ;  potatoes,  1  acre ;  beans, 
less  than  1  acre;  cabbage,  less  than  .2  acre; 
wheat,  14  acres;  oats,  11  acres;  oats  and  barley', 
7L 2  acres ;  buckwheat,  1  acre ;  hay,  23  acres ;  al¬ 
falfa  L2  acre;  fruit,  6.8  acres.  The -average  of 
livestock  on  these  farms  is:  cows,  5;  heifers,  2; 
horses,  3;  sheep.  12;  hogs,  3  and  poultry  105. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  was  found  to  be : 
corn  for  grain,  14  bushels;  corn  for  silage,  3.2 
tons;  potatoes,  43  bushels;  cabbage.  ^.1  tons; 
beans,  4.2  bushels ;  wheat,  1 1  bushels ;  oats,  27 
bushels ;  oats  and  barley,  27  bushels ;  barley,  22 
bushels;  buckwheat,  6l/>  bushels;  mixed  hay,  1.1 
tons;  alfalfa,  2.1  tons. 

Records  show  that  32  of  these  farms  sold  over 
$1,000  worth  of  fruit,  while  the  returns  from  the 
other  123  were  less.  The  average  capital  of  the 
fruit  farm  was  $20,300  and  of  the  others  $11,000. 
The  average  size  of  the  fruit  farm  was  128  acres 


and  the  average  labor  income  was  $505.  The  av¬ 
erage  size  of  the  other  farms  was  98  acres  and 
the  average  labor  income  was  a  minus  $467. 

When  this  Agricultural  Council  was  organized 
four  committees  were  appointed,  namely :  fruit, 
poultry,  animal  husbandry  and  farm  crops  and 
vegetables  to  make  a  study  of  local  conditions 
and  of  records  taken  by  the  Farm  Management 
Department  at  Cornell. 

Their  investigations  will  be  followed  by  later 
and  more  detailed  reports  and  recommendations. 
The  recommendations  apply  in  a  general  way  to 
the  whole  county  and  might  be  of  interest  and 
profit  to  nearby  western  New  York  counties.  The 
fruit  committee  believes  that  Niagara  County  is 
favorably  located  for  fruit  production  as  regards 
climate,  nearness  to  fast  growing  markets  and 
good  railroad,  storage  and  improved  highway 
facilities.  There  is  a  sufficient  area  of  land  adapt¬ 
ed  to  fruit  growing  to  maintain  a  large  fruit  in¬ 
dustry.  Successful  orcharding  depends  mainly 
upon  selection  of  the  proper  soil  type.  Good 
drainage  is  fundamental.  Roadside  and  local  mar¬ 
kets  make  a  successful,  outlet  for  much  of 
Niagara  County  fruit.  Efficient  use  of  modern 
equipment  and  methods  in  growing,  packing  and 
selling  apples,  favors  large  orchard  units. 

Soil  Type  Affects  Profits 

Records  show  that  the  more  apples  a  grower 
had  on  Dunkirk  soil,  the  larger  was  his  labor 
income.  For  the  past  five  years  the  prices  paid 
for  higher  and  lower  quality  apples  at  the  farm 
were  more  or  less  leveled.  The  local  price  of  high 
quality  apples  was  low  compared  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  price.  The  higher  yielding  orchards  produce 
apples  at  less  cost  per  barrel.  This  indicates  that 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


Tenement  Houses  for  Baby  Chicks 

Some  Things  We  Have  Learned  About  Using  Battery  Brooders 


ONE  noticeable  fact  about  battery  brooding 
is  that  the  skeptics,  for  the  most  part,  are 
the  ones  who  have  not  used  this  method. 
One  does  not  talk  long  with  ,a  man  who 
has  used  a  battery  before  realizing  that  he  is  an 
1  enthusiast,  or  rapidly  becoming  one. 

Many  poultrymen  have  asked  about  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  idea  in  brooding.  Much  has  .  been 
written  about  it  in  the  poultry  papers.  All 
the  writers  do  not  agree  on  all  points, 
but  they  do  agree  on  several  very  import¬ 
ant  points,  notably  that  chick  losses  are 
surprisingly  low ;  that  one  man  can  care 
for  three  or  four  times  more  chicks  in 
batteries  than  in  colony  houses,  and  give 
them  better  care ;  and  that  up  to  three 
or  four  weeks  the  chicks  are  equal,  and 
in  most  cases  superior  in  growth,  health, 

,and  every  other  way,  to  other  chicks.  It 
is  still  an  unsettled  question  just  how 
much  past  three  or  four  weeks  the  chicks 
can  be  safely  kept  in  the  batteries. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  spend  nearly  all  the  month  of  April 
on  the  farm.  For  four  weeks  I  have  been 
chef,  butler  and  chambermaid  for  a  lot 
of  600  White  Leghorns  in  a  home-made 
battery  brooder  heated  by  electric  bulbs. 

They  had  been  in  the  brooder,  a  little 
more  than  a  week  when  I  took  them 
over.  And  nearly  two  weeks  ago  we 
added  one  of  the  best  makes  of  electrici- 
cally  heated  batteries  to  our  outfit  and 
started  500  more  in  that.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  first  lot  had  outgrown  their 
quarters.  If  we  had  had  a  brooder  house 
ready  the  pullets  would  have  been  moved 
to  it.  But  we  could  not  get  it  ready  and 


By  L.  E.  WEAVER 

A. A.  Poultry  Editor 

something  had  to  be  done  quickly.  So  we  used 
two  snowy  days  when  farm  work  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  built  a  second  home-made  brooder.  We 
built  it  larger  and  with  five  floors  instead  of  six, 
as  in  the  first  one,  and  no  heat  in  it.  It  is  in  a  warm 
room  and  is  for  larger  chicks.  The  first  brooder 


Losses  of  chicks  in  battery  brooders  are  low  and  gains  are  rapid. 


was  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  and  nine 
inches  from  the  wire  floor  to  the  top  of  each  of 
the  six  sections.  That  was  all  right  for  babies,  but 
not  for  boisterous  adolescents.  The  new  brooder 
is  three  feet  by  four  feet  with  feed  and  water 
space  on  three  sides.  And  that  is  none  too  much. 

Each  of  the  five  sections  is  twelve  inches  from 
wire  floor  to  the  top,  but  we  like  the  purchased 
brooder  better.  We  like  the  darkened 
warm  sections,  the  automatic  temperature 
control,  and  the  sturdy  all-metal  con¬ 
struction.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
worth  the  extra  cost.  It  is  easier  to  clean 
and  keep  clean. 

At  first  we  had  to  clean  the  dropping 
boards  or  the  dropping  pan  every  day. 
We  fed  liquid  skimmilk  and  no  water 
and  a  mash  with  10  per  cent  dried  milk. 
The  heavy  milk  feeding  probably  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  very  moist  droppings, 
but  apparently  it  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  There  has  been  never  a  sign  of 
sickness  but  every  indication  of  abundant 
good  health,  and  I  never  saw  chicks  eat 
and  drink  as  these  have.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  get  them  filled  up.  The  mash 
is  always  there  and  the  chicks  are  at  it 
all  day,  gobbling  it  down  for  all  the 
world  like  a  lot  of  ducks.  And  they  have 
grown  in  proportion.  Visitors  always  re¬ 
mark  about  the  ravenous  appetites,  and 
the  size  of  the  chicks.  They  probably 
look  more  developed  than  they  actually 
are  because  of  the  abnormally  large 
combs  on  the  cockerels.  It  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  confinement-reared 
chicks  to  develop  very  large  combs  at  an 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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consistently  and  constantly  with  others  to  put 
'\hem  into  effect. 

What  has  been  done? 

For  Lower  Farm  Taxes 

The  direct  State  tax  has  been  eliminated,  and 
millions  of  dollars  more  State  aid  annually  are 
going  back  to  help  relieve  local  road  and  school 
taxes. 

For  Better  Dirt  Roads 

State  aid  for  the  dirt  roads  for  the  poorer 
towns  of  the  State  is  now  more  than  doubled, 


Our  Advertisers  Guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising 
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We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchasea 
by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to 
make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to 
be  as  advertised.  ,  . 
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Eight  Years  On  An  Editorial  Program 

IGHT  years  ago,  when  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  and  the  writer  assumed  control  of 
American  Agriculturist  as  Publisher  and 
Editor,  we  agreed  upon  certain  planks  of  an 
editorial  platform  which  we  would  try  to  accom¬ 
plish,  through  the  columns  of  the  paper  and  in 
every  other  way  possible.  Occasionally,  we  have 
printed  on  this  page  this  platform.  Here  it  is : 

The  A.A.  Editorial  Platform 

I.  For  lower  and  better  adjusted  farm 
taxes. 

II.  For  the  elimination  of  the  direct  State 
tax  on  real  estate. 

III.  For  better  dirt  roads. 

IV.  For  better  school  facilities  for  country 
children. 

V.  For  relief  from  farm  trespassers. 

VI.  For  the  swift  punishment  of  chicken  and 
other  farm  thieves. 

VII.  For  all  the  news  and  farm  facts  given  to 
farmers  on  both  sides  of  important  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  farm  business  and  farm 
life.. 

VIII.  For  protection  against  frauds. 

IX.  For  guaranteed  advertisements. 

X.  For  the  elimination  of  TB  in  dairy  cattle, 
and  especially  for  higher  indemnities  paid 
to  dairymen  when  their  animals  were 
condemned. 

XI.  For  preserving  eastern  markets  for  east¬ 
ern  farmers. 

The  platform  was  changed  occasionally  as 
new  problems  came  up  and  some  of  the  above 
planks  were  added  later. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  at  the  close  of  a  day  s 
work  in  plowing  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  sit  on 
the  plow-handles  and  look  back  across  the  shining 
furrows.  Let  us  do  that  a  moment,  comparing 
the  American  Agriculturist  editorial  platform, 
most  of  which  was  laid  down  eight  years  ago, 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  accom¬ 
plishing  these  ideals. 

Do  not  misunderstand  us.  We  do  not  claim  to 
be  responsible  for  all  of  the  splendid  results  that 
have  been  secured  for  agriculture  in  New  York- 
State.  Far  from  it.  The  results  have  been  secured 
through  the  cooperation  of  farm  leaders,  farm 
organizations,  individual  farmers,  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Much  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  last  two  years  through  the 
work  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Morgenthau 
is  chairman. 

But  we  do  claim  that  on  many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  ours  was  pretty  nearly  the  first  voice  to  be 
raised,  and  we  have  constantly  urged  the  above 
reforms,  and,  more  than  this,  we  have  worked 


through  a  law  just  passed. 

For  Better  Schools 

A  Central  School  Act  was  passed  in  1926  giv¬ 
ing  local  communities  the  privilege  of  centraliz¬ 
ing  their  schools  when  they  wish,  thereby  giving 
rural  children  equal  high  school  opportunity. 
More  than  this,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission, 
more  than  $4,000,000  annually  more  State  aid 
is  being  given  to  the  small  schools. 

For  Relief  from  Farm  Trespassers 

This  problem  still  remains  to  be  solved. 

For  Punishment  of  Farm  Thieves 

American  Agriculturist  offered  prizes  for 
years  as  rewards  for  the  conviction  of  chicken 
thieves,  in  addition  to  giving  a  large  amount  of 
publicity  and  urging  local  officials  to  be  more 
active  against  thieves.  Thieving  has  been  some¬ 
what  checked,  but  it  still  is  a  big  problem. 

For  News  and  Farm  Facts  on  All  Sides 

We  will  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  or  not  we  do  give  them  news  and 
whether  or  not  we  are  fair  in  giving  both  sides. 

For  Protection  against  Frauds 

The  Service  Bureau  employs  a  staff  of  work¬ 
ers  who  handle  hundreds  of  claims  weekly,  pub¬ 
lishes  information  about  swindlers  and  doubtful 
enterprises,  and  collects  thousands  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  free  of  charge,  for  readers  in  claims  that 
they  otherwise  could  not  get. 

For  Eradication  of  TB 

Over  half  the  dairy  cattle  of  New  York  State 
are  now  tuberculin  tested,  and  the  best  of  it  is 
that  New  York  is  one  of  the  leading  states  of 
the  Union  in  paying  dairymen  liberally,  and  all 
that  the  animals  are  worth,  when  they  are  con¬ 
demned. 

For  Retaining  Eastern  Markets 

Both  the  paper  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  personally 
were  very  active  in  getting  a  State  policy  for 
shutting  out  western  milk  and  cream  except 
when  it  is  impossible  for  local  dairymen  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  local  milk  market,  then  admitting  only 
that  which  meets  the  high  standards  required  of 
New  York  State  producers. 

For  Guaranteed  Advertisements 

Then  we  go  to  no  end  of  trouble  to  protect 
our  readers  against  our  own  advertisements,  and 
when  one  bad  one  gets  by,  we  stand  the  loss, 
and  not  the  reader. 

We  make  just  as  many  mistakes  as  anybody, 
but  we  do  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
old  American  Agriculturist  has  had  some 
small  part  at  least  in  a  lot  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  agriculture  of  the  East  in 
recent  years.  1 

Some  More  Freak  Weather 

LD  man  Summertime  descended  on  the  East 
during  the  first  week  in  May  with  July  heat 
and  August  drought.  Heat  records  were 
broken  for  several  days  running  for  this  time 
of  year.  Leaves  and  blossoms  came  out  over 
night  and,  the  worst  of  it  all,  great  forest  fires 
started  in  several  different  sections,  causing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  damage  in  fine  trees, 
and  making  hundreds  homeless  by  wiping  out 
their  buildings. 

One  thing  about  this  hot  weather,  however,  is 
that  it  has  given  the  bees  the  best  chance  they 
have  had  in  many  years  to  pollinate  the  blossoms. 


We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years  about  this  bee  pollination  theory.  If  it  does 
not  work  this  year,  then  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  much  to  it. 

Do  You  Know  a  Master  Farmer? 

AGAIN  we  remind  you  that  we  are  soon  going 
to  close  our  call  for  Master  Farmer  nomi¬ 
nations.  We  are  not  urging  you  to  send  in  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  names,  but  are  only 
suggesting  that  if  you  know  someone  who  is  an 
outstanding  farmer,  homemaker  and  citizen,  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  nominate  him.  Your 
own  name  will  be  kept  confidential. 


When  You  Write  American 
Agriculturist 


PLEASE  remember  that  the  Editorial  and 
Advertising  offices  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  located  at  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  that  our  printing  plant  is 
located  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

In  other  words,  when  you  write  to  our  Edi¬ 
torial  Department,  Household  Department,  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  or  Advertising  Department  for  in¬ 
formation  of  any  kind,  send  your  letter  to  our 
New  York  City  address,  and  designate  the  de¬ 
partment  to  which  you  want  it  given.  If  your 
letter  is  sent  to  Poughkeepsie,  or  is  given  to  the 
wrong  department,  there  will  probably  be  several 
days’  delay  in  receiving  your  reply. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  may  we  repeat 
that  to  receive  our  attention,  your  letter  must  be 
signed.  We  receive  thousands  of  letters,  so  that 
only  a  feW  of  them  can  be  printed  in  the  paper. 
But  when  you  sign  your  name,  your  letter  is 
answered  carefully  with  a  personal  reply  by  one 
qf  the  editors.  Your  name  is  always  kept  con¬ 
fidential  if  your  letter  is 'published  in  the  paper. 


Good  Dairying  Does  Not  Mean 
Expensive  Cows 

SOMETIMES  we  get  rather  tired  of  trite  and 
commonly  used  phrases,  one  of  which  is: 
“The  bull  is  half  the  herd.” 

Nevertheless,  no  statement  made  about  dairy¬ 
ing  was  ever  any  more  important.  A  good  bull 
will  in  a  few  short  years  put  even  a  poor  herd  of 
cows  on  a  profitable  basis.  Herd  improvement 
does  not  necessarily  mean  spending  a  lot  of 
money  for  expensive  animals. 

Experience  has  shown  that  daughters  of  pure¬ 
bred  bulls  out  of  average  cows  that  give  200 
pounds  of  butterfat  annually  will  produce  121 
pounds  of  butterfat  each  per  year  more  than  their 
dams.  At  forty-five  cents  a  pound,  this  shows 
that  the  output  of  the  daughter  is  worth  $54-45 
more  than  that  of  her  dam. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE  is  a  story  I  “s wiped*’  from  my  friend. 
Dan  Wallace,  editor  of  The  Farmer ,  a  very 
fine  Standard  Farm  Paper  in  the  Northwest 
D4n  said  the  story  which  he  called  “A  l  as 
Worker,”  went  something  like  this : 

A  maiden  lady  of  no  uncertain  years  was 
making  her  will.  She  told  her  lawyer  that  she 
wanted  $3,000  to  go  to  the  church,  $2,000  to  the 
library,  $1,500  to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  S '  •< n K '  1  j 
to  a  nephew  and  niece.  The  lawyer  remindei  a  . 
that  there  was  still  $500  to  dispose  of.  The  lady 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said  :  . 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  going  to  give  tha 
$500  to  the  man  who  will  make  |SV®, t0  me'  " 
one  has  ever  done  it  during  my  life. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  the  lawyer.  He  hurried  honu 
and  explained  it  to  his  wife.  I  hat  evening  |H 

called  at  the  lady’s  home.  .  .  , 

Along  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  >■ 
wife  became  somewhat  worried,  and  callet  u  n 

on  the  telephone.  .  , 

“Ssh !  It’s  all  right,  dearie.  Don’t  be  worried. 

She  has  cut  off  the  church  and  the  libi  ai  y  >  e 
me  another  hour  and  I  ll  have  the  ^  .M.C. 
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jtSongV* the  Lazy  Farm 


ODAY  I  told  Mirandy  that  I  can’t  see  no  use 

somewhere  under 


1  in  a  cat.  They’re  always 
foot,  and  when  you  put  them  out  they  scoot  be¬ 
tween  your  feet,  already  then  they’re  back  inside 
the  house  again.  I’m  busy  for  an  hour,  about,  be¬ 
fore  I  git  that  cat  put  out;  my  patience  all  is 
gone  before  I  git  that  cat  outside  the  door.  Then 
that  old  cat  sits  there  and  mews,  you’d  think  in 
winter  she  would  choose  to  go  out  to  the  barn  and 
stay,  but  that  cat  never  hits  the  hay.  She’s  alius 
figgerin’  some  scheme  to  grit  her  whiskers  in  the 
cream;  she  comes  around  at  milkin’  time,  the  milk 
she  steals  is  sure  a  crime.  She  gits  her  head  into 
the  pail,  and  if  a  cow  steps  on  her  tail,  she  claws 
that  cow  until,  by  gee,  the  old  cow  climbs  all  over 
me. 

When  winter  days  have  gone  from  hence  that 
old  cat’s  husband  climbs  the  fence  and  serenades 
me  in  the  night,  he  seems  to  take  a  great  delight 
in  yowling  there  at  half  past  one  until  I  shoot  him 
with  my  gun.  Next  night  he’s  back  as  big  as  life, 
out  there  a-quarrelin’  with  his  wife;  I’ve  shot  that 
cat,  and  tied  a  brick  to  him  and  dropped  him  in 
the  crick,  I’ve  taken  him  10  miles  away,  but  he 
was  back  again  next  day.  He’s  got  so  much  of 
life  and  vim  that  I  can’t  make  away  with  him,  so 
all  my  life  I  reckon  that  I’ll  have  to  put  up  with 
that  cat! 


American  Agriculturist,  May  IT,  1930 


With  Our  A.A.  Boys  and  Girls 


THE  picture  of  “Lindy”  the  pony 
on  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  of 
April  19,  resulted  in  a  big  re¬ 
sponse.  We  are  not  able  to  print 
all  the  pony  pictures  in  this  issue,  but 
we  plan  to  use  more  of  them  on  our 
June  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 

Richard  Kain  of  Hopewell  Junction, 
is  11  years  old  and  his  pony  Burrie  is 
4  years  old. 


Richard  Kain  and  his  pony  “ Burrie ” 

N 

Jesse  E.  Brockway,  Jr.  of  West  One- 
onta,  N.  Y.  writes  as  follows: 

“I  read  in  the  Agriculturist  that  you 
would  like  to  have  all  boys  and  girls  who 
have  a  pony  send  in  a  picture.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  picture  of  my  pony,  Trinket. 
I  ride  her  two  miles  to  and  from  school 
every  day.  She  is  very  gentle.  She  is  a 
Welch  pony.” 

We  were  sorry  that  the  picture  sent 
in  by  Miss  Gladys  L.  English  of  Mor- 
risville,  N.  Y.  was  not .  clear  enough 
for  us  to  use.  Gladys  writes  as  follows : 

“I  read  the  American  Agriculturist 
every  week.  I  have  found  some  of  the 
topics  in  it  very  interesting.  In  this 
week’s  paper  I  saw  the  picture  of  Miss 
Johnson  of  Bethlehem,  Conn,  and  her 
pony,  Lindy,  in  which  I  was  very  much 
interested  because  I  have  a  bay  pony 
whose  name  is  Dolly  of  which  I  think  a 
great  deal.  She  is  so  gentle  to  children. 
I  have  had  her  eight  years  so  we  are 
closely  attached  to  each  other  now.  She 
is  fourteen  years  old.  She  -will  eat  candy, 
pickles,  popcorn,  eggs,  fruit  and  many 
other  things  which  people  like.  If  we 
would  permit  her  as  we  did  one  day,  she 
will  come  into  our  kitchen.  In  the  fall 
when  it’s  time  to  draw  gar¬ 
den  truck  I  draw  some  of 
it  with  her.  She  is  very  use¬ 
ful  sometimes.  I  am  sending 
you  her  picture.  I  am  fif¬ 
teen  years  old  and  go  to 
school  at  Morrisville  High 
School.  Sometimes  I  drive 
my  pony  to  school.  I  am  in 
the  second  year  high  school 
now.” 


High  School  Boys 
Start  Junior  Cow 
Testing  Ass’n. 

Students  in  the  high 

school  department  of 
agriculture  at  Franklin- 
ville,  N.  Y.  became  inter¬ 
ested  last  fall  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  junior  cow  testing 
association.  Fourteen  boys 
in  the  class  kept  records 
on  their  own  herd  or  if 
their  fathers  had  no  herds 
they  kept  records  on  a 
neighbor’s  dairy.  Records 
on  293  cows  were  kept. 
The  feed  was  weighed, 
the  cost  figured,  the  milk 
was  weighed  and  receipts 
were  totalled  monthly. 
The  class  suggests  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps  to  improve 
the  records  of  the  animals 
kept. 

1-  Sell  the  low  producing 
animals  immediately. 

2.  Feed  more  succulent 
food.  , 


3.  Supplement  heavily  the  pasture 
feeding. 

4.  Shorten  the  dry  period. 

5.  Feed  more  legume  hay.  (Less  timo¬ 
thy). 

In  connection  with  the  records  the 
boys  are  conducting  a  contest.  The 
class  was  divided  into  two  teams  and 
eaph  contestant  selected  six  cows  in  the 
home  herd  which  he  believed  should 
make  the  best  records.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  it  will  be  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  each  boy  was  success¬ 
ful  in  selecting  the  highest  producing 
animals  in  his  herd. 


High  School  Boys  Eligible  for 
Farm  Youth  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award 

SEVERAL  times  in  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  mentioned  that  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  State 
Master  Farmer  awards  for  1930,  re¬ 
cognition  will  also  be  given  to  several 
farm  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  high 
school  departments  of  agriculture,  4-H 
Club  work,  and  scouting. 

The  procedure  in  choosing  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  Young  Farmers’  Clubs  who 
will  be  honored  by  this  award,  will  be 
similar  to  the  procedure  by  which 
members  of  Young  Farmers’  Clubs  are 
selected  for  the  Empire  Farmer  De¬ 
gree. 

If  any  student  of  high  school  agri¬ 
culture  is  interested  we  suggest  that 
you  talk  with  your  teacher  of  agricul¬ 
ture  about  it.  Following  are  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  application. 

1.  Members  of  the  associations  of 
young  farmers  of  New  York  desiring 
to  qualify  for  the  Empire  Farmer  de¬ 
gree  must  submit  their  application  to 
W.  J.  Weaver,  State  Department  of 
Education  by  August  1,  1930. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  degree  will  be 
chosen  from  the  applicants  by  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  the  association  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Cosline,  representing  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  This  committee  will 
also  choose  two  candidates  for  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  national  council  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  degree  of  American  Farmer. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  special  honor 
to  be  awarded  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  outstanding  students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  at  the  1930 
Master  Farmer  dinner,  will  be  chosen 
by  the  American  Agriculturist  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  advisory  council  of 
the  Association  of  Young  Farmers  of 


New  York.  The  nomination  of  these 
candidates  will  be  announced  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  association  held 
on  Tuesday  night  of  State  fair  week. 


Farm  Merit  Badges 
for  Scouts 

BOY  SCOUTS  who  are  living  on 
farms  should  be  especially  interested 
in  the  merit  badges  on  farm  subjects. 
Books  giving  directions  for  winning  a 
badge  may  be  obtained  from  Boy  Scout 
Headquarters,  2  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Following  is  a  list  of  these 
subjects. 

Agriculture,  animal  industry,  beef 
production,  bee  keeping,  com  farming, 
dairying,  farm  home  and  its  planning, 
farm  layout  and  building  arrangement, 
farm  mechanics,  farm  records,  first  aid 
to  animals,  forestry,  fruit  culture, 
gardening,  hog  and  pork  production, 


means  of  defense  except  to  run 
away  very  fast? 

3.  What  little  animal  is  very  de¬ 
structive  to  the  farmer’s  grains 
when  stored? 

4.  What  other  little  animal  does  the 
farmer  keep  in  order  to  destroy 
the  one  just  mentioned  ? 

5.  What  creature  formed  the  chief 
dish  at  the  Pilgrim’s  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing? 

6.  What  four-footed  mammal  fur¬ 
nishes  daily  food  for  man? 

7.  What  beast  was  trained  to  do,  and 
still  does,  much  of  the  farmer’s 
heavy  work? 

8.  What  common  land  creature  man¬ 
ages  to  get  around  without  any 
feet? 

9.  What  barnyard  fowl  likes  to  have 
a  daily  swim? 

10.  What  common  small  wild  crea¬ 
ture  sleeps  all  winter? 

11.  What  farmyard  fowl  is  popular¬ 


Jesse  Brockway,  Jr.,  and  “ Trinket * 


horsemanship,  landscape  architecture, 
nut  culture,  poultry  keeping,  sheep 
farming,  soil  management. 

There  are  90  merit  badges  in  all,  of 
which  56  make  up  the  merit  badge  li¬ 
brary  of  definite  interest  and  applica¬ 
tion  to  needs  and  vocational  as  well 
as  hobby  interests  of  rural  boys  in 


ly  considered  the  main  part  of 
Sunday  dinner? 

See  page  6  for  the  answers. 


Letters  to  Betty 

iEAR  BETTY: 


Try  These  On  Each 


Other 


D] 

Our  twelve  club  girls  are  ready  for 
scouting  me  otner  a*  win  also  ne  of  their  club  pins.  pie|se  send  the^  as 

interest  to  many  rural  scouts.  soon  as  possible  for  we  have  but  one 

more  club  meeting.  B.  L. 

Dear  Betty; 

I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that 
my  little  girl  has  successfully  finished 
the  first  twelve  lessons  of  your  recipes 
so  now  she  is  entitled  to  a  pin  with 
1.  What  small  animals  store  nuts  for  Betty’s  picture  on  it.  I  think  that  your 
winter  use  ?  recipes  are  just  fine  for  little  girls  to 

2.  What  timid,  small  creature  has  no  learn  cooking.  Anna  has  told  many  of 

her  friends  about  your  les¬ 
sons  too,  as  she  likes  them 
very  well — Mrs.  S.  P.,JV.Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty; 

I  am  the  mother  of 
a  little  girl  aged  10 
years  who  has  follow¬ 
ed  your  cooking  re¬ 
cipes  right  through.  She 
has  been  coaxing  me  to 
write  to  you,  for  her  re¬ 
ward  button.  She  watches 
for  the  paper  every  week 
and  has  taken  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  cooking.  I  am 
sure  she  will  still  continue 
with  the  next  12  lessons. 

Yours  truly, 
MRS.  J.  C.,  N.  Y. 

The  award  button  with 
Betty’s  picture  on  it  is 
free  to  any  little  cook  who 
has  finished  the  first 
twelve  lessons  of  recipes. 
The  little  cook’s  mother 
or  some  other  grown  per¬ 
son  must  write  saying 
that  the  little  cook  has 
completed  these  lessons 
satisfactorily. 

We  still  have  some  of 
the  recipe  scrapbooks 
with  the  first  eleven  les¬ 
sons  printed  in  them.  A 
scrapbook  is  25c.  Address, 
Betty,  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave,, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Blight,  Bugs,  Leaf  Hopper  and  Flea  Beetle 


A  Healthy  Crop  of  Potatoes 

Made  CERTAIN  by  Niagara  Dusts  and  Dusters 


0  more  worrying  or  trusting  to  Lady  Luck !  Scientific  crop 
protection  has  arrived  with  Niagara — scientific  because  it  has 
been  tested  again  and  again  in  actual  practice  and  found  thoroughly 
successful.  Now  when  you  use  Niagara  dusts  and  dusters  on  your 
potatoes,  you  utilize  a  method  which  has  the  endorsement  of  some  of 
the  nation’s  best  known  growers. 

It’s  a  simple  operation  to  protect  your  potato  crop  the  Niagara  way! 
The  whole  procedure  can  be  accomplished  quickly  (Niagara  dusters 
are  super-efficient,  you  know)  with  a  saving  of  hours  of  your  time.  No 
water  is  needed,  of  course,  and  very  light-weight  equipment  is  used. 
Look  into  the  advantages  Niagara  Dusts  and  Dusters  can  give  you  .  .  . 
Niagara  Copotex,  a  powerful  insecticide,  kills  bugs  without  injuring 
foliage;  Niagara  Copodust  is  a  disease  preventive  that  can’t  harm 

the  plants.  Dri-Fog  Dusters  are 
solidly  built  after  improved  designs. 
They  are  light  in  weight,  and  spe¬ 
cial  dusting  mechanism  and  nozzles 
give  thorough,  economical  distrib¬ 
ution  of  dust,  as  well  as  complete 
coverage  of  foliage. 

You’re  not  satisfied  with  "half-way” 
crops. 

Write  for  full  particulars  on  potato  dusting. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


202  Elizabeth  Street, 


laqara 


Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Kill  Bugs,  Control  Blight  and 


Disease#  with  ONE  Spray 


TWTR.  JOHN  CROWLEY,  Manager  of  the  Auburn 
Prison  Farm  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“As  Manager  of  the  Auburn  Prison  Farm,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  I  have  seeded  from  10  to  60  acres 
of  potatoes,  from  which  I  have  had  a  yield  of  about 
300  bushels  per  acre  each  year.  I  have  always  used 
Pyrox  in  raising  potatoes  as  well  as  tomatoes  and 
other  garden  vegetables.  It  has  always  given  me 
excellent  results.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
Pyrox  to  every  grower  of  potatoes  or  other  vege¬ 
tables.” — Jan.  4, 1930. 

Try  Pyrox  on  your  crops  this  year,  to  get  bigger 
yields,  better  quality,  and  more  profit.  Pyrox  is  a 
combined  insecticide  and  fungicide,  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  to  kill  bugs,  control  blights  and  other  diseases, 
and  to  stimulate  plant  growth.  Easy,  quick,  and 
economical  to  use.  Sprays  as  a  fine  mist,  without 
clogging  nozzles.  Sticks  to  plants  like  paint,  even 
through  severe  storms.  Packed  in  sizes  to  suit  every 
need.  Now  priced  lowest  in  31  years.  See  your 
dealer  today,  or  write  us  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
Pyrox  Spray  Guide. 


Mr.  John  Crowley, 
Mgr.  Auburn  Prison 
Farm,  Auburn,  N,  If. 


BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


REG.  U.  S  PAT.  CF==. 
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A.A!s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


An  Early  Season 

THE  present  sea-  By  M.  G.  BURRITT  heaving,  especially 
son  is  somewhat  hi  low  spots  and 

different  here  in  western  New  York  many  fields  look  ragged  and  poor.  But 
than  we  have  had  for  several  years,  there  are  some  excellent  fields  of 
While  the  season  is  late  as  far  as  wheat.  Recent  showers  and  warm 
growth  and  bud  development  is  con-  weather  have  caused  wheat  to  jump 

cemed,  it  is  unus-  in  growth  and  to  take  on  a  wonderful 
ually  early  in  that  deep  green.  Meadows  are  fair  to  good, 
the  ground  is  not  I  have  heard  some  complaint  of  exces- 
soaking  wet  and  sive  heaving  out  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
could  be  worked  —Hilton,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1930. 

early.  There  have  a  _ 

been  no  heavy 

?_a  1  n  s,  eitheT  in  News  from  Yates  County 

March  or  April  J 

and  plowing  is  '"F  HE  first  shipment  of  wool  by  the 
much  farther  *  Yates  County  Wool  Growers’  Or- 
aiong  than  usual,  ganization,  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
A  cool  and  dry  Farm  Board,  was  made  Thursday,  May 
April  has  given  all  1,  from  Penn  Yan.  Around  16,000 
of  us  a  wonderfully  pounds  will  be  shipped  along  with  some 
o-ood  start  on  the  225,000,000  already  shipped  from  other 

season’s  work.  Parts  the  coun+try-  Srowetrs  can 

Probably  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  draw  90  per  cent  of  the  current  price 
spring  grain  had  been  sown  by  May  they  wish.  The  price  for  handling  is 
3  which  is  from  one  to  three  weeks  .0365 -and  freight  to  Boston.  The  wool 
earlier  than  most  of  it  was  sown  last  will  be  handled  by  prayer  *  Company 
year.  A  number  of  us  in  this  vicinity  who  have  put  a  million  dollars  into  the 
had  cabbage  seed  up  at  an  earlier  date  business  and  have  agreed  to  handle 
than  we  were  able  to  sow  it  last  year.  no  other  wool. 

Here  at  Beechwood  Farm  we  have  - - 

practically  all  the  spring  plowing  for 
cabbage,  beans,  tomatoes  as  well  as 
grain,  done  the  first  week  in  May.  And 
cultivated  orchards  were  disced  a 
month  before  bloom  so  that  nitrates 
should  be  readily  available  this  season. 


Burritt 


Cool  Weather  Delays  Buds 


Spray  Apples  When  Bees 
Will  Not  Be  Injured 

HEAVY  mortality  among  bees  and 
other  insect  pollinators  as  a  result 
of  spraying  and  dusting  fruit  trees 

-  -  while  they  are  in  blossom  has  become 

But  bud  development  has  been  re-  so  serious  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
tarded  by  the  relatively  cool  weather,  culture  and  Markets  through  the  Bur- 
The  first  or  delayed  dormant  spray  was  eau  of  Plant  Industry  is  urging  fruit 
started  this  year  on  May  2,  compared  growers  to  refrain  from  this  practice, 
with  April  23  in  1929.  This  is  a  good  A  statement  by  B.  D.  Van  Buren, 
thing,  of  course,  as  the  longer  the  director  of  the  bureau,  says  that  so 
bloom  is  delayed  the  less  the  chance  great  has  been  the  loss  that  beekeepers 
of  frost  injury  and  the  better  the  are  moving  bees  from  the  vicinity  of 
chance  for  warm  weather  and  .sun-  orchards  which  has  brought  about  a 
shine  during  the  bloom  period.  Trees  shortage  of  bees  for  pollination  pur- 
are  generally  well  budded,  although  p0Ses. 

at  this  writing  early  varieties  appear  “Well-informed  growers  know  that 
to  promise  a  better  bloom  than  Bald-  not  only  is  it  unnecessary  to  apply 
win  and  other  late  varieties.  The  leaf  poisonous  sprays  and  dusts  while  trees 
clusters  on  early  apple  varieties  are  are  jn  blossom,  but  that  it  may  even 
just  breaking  out  and  other  varieties  injure  the  tender  blossoms  and  prevent 
are  coming  fast.  Aphis  is  pretty  well  pr0per  fruit  set”,  Van  Buren  urges, 
hatched  and  the  first  spray  period  is  adding  that  the  penal  law  makes  it  a 
in  full  swing  this  first  week  in  May.  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  to 
Pears  seem  to  promise  a  heavy  apply  in  any  way  poison  or  any  poison- 
bloom.  The  bud  clusters  are  just  break-  ous  substance  to  fruit  trees  while 
ing  open  and  the  psylla  control  spray  they  are  in  blossom, 
will  have  to  be  put  on  very  soon.  Peach  _ 

buds  have  been  more  or  less  killed  and 

a  short  crop  would  seem  to  be  mdieat-  ^\nswers  “Try  These  On 
ed,  but  some  orchards  probably  have  J 

enough  buds  for  a  crop.  However,  Each  Other” 

plums  seem  to  have  come  through  Squirrels  (2)  Rabbits  (3)  Rat  or 

bloom?*"  mJUry  Pr°miSe  “  moTe  («  St  (5)  Turkey  (6)  Cow  (7. 

The  condition  of  wheat  is  very  spot-  Horse  (8)  Snake  (9)  Duck  or  goose 
ted.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  (10)  Woodchuck  (11)  Chicken. 


Farmer  (fo  new  farm  hand ) — Here  it  is  three-thirty  and  you’re  not  up  j 

yet. — Judge. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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With  the  A.  A. 

V  egetable  Grower 


Use  Caution  on  Cabbage  Acreage 

By  Paul  Work 


EARLY  reports  on  intentions  to  plant 
cabbage  indicate  a  probability  of  a 
30  per  cent  increase  in  kraut  acreage, 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  domestic 
acreage  including  kraut,  and  about  6 
per  cent  in  Danish  acreage.  Late  cab¬ 
bage  yields  for  the 
past  two  years 
have  been  lower 
than  usual,  and 
even  a  small  in¬ 
crease  in  area,  if  it 
happens  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  av¬ 
erage,  may  result 
in  a  heavy  crop 
with  corresponding 
decline  in  prices. 
Kraut  acreage  for 
the  whole  country 
promises  a  22  per 
cent  increase.  Re¬ 
ports  on  late  cab¬ 
bage  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are 
not  yet  complete.  Of  course,  intentions 
are  not  always  lived  up  to  entirely,  but 
the  suggestion  of  the  federal  outlook 
report  for  1930  seems  very  much  in  or¬ 
der  to  this  effect:  “No  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  seems  warranted  in  the  late 
states.” 

Master  Vegetable  Farmers 

The  Master  farmer  movement  em¬ 
braces  specialized  as  well  as  general 
farmers.  If  you  know  a  vegetable 
grower  who,  in  your  opinion,  measures 
up  to  the  standards,  send  in  his  nomi¬ 
nation.  Those  responsible  for  choosing 
Master  Farmers  wish  to  have  all  agri¬ 
culture  well  represented.  They  cannot 
if  you  do  not  make  the  nominations. 

New  Vegetable  Men  at  Cornell 

The  legislative  session  just  closed 
hos  done  much  for  the  vegetable  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York  State.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  three  new  men  in 
the  Department  of  Vegetable  Garden¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  is  to  be  engaged  in 
extension  work  with  potatoes,  another 
for  extension  in  the  production  of  can¬ 
ning  crops,  and  a  third  is  to  undertake 
research  studies  in  the  grading  and 
handling  of  vegetables.  The  muckland 
research  program  begun  last  year  is  to 
be  rounded  out  by  the  addition  of  a  re¬ 
search  worker  on  the  insects  of  muck- 
land  vegetable  crops.  There  is  also  to 
be  a  new  man  to  work  with  potato  in¬ 
sects.  These  new  appropriations  have 
all  been  sponsored  by  the  organized 
vegetable  growers  of  the  state,  and 
they  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  effec¬ 
tive  influence  of  a  united  group  of 
actual  producers. 

The  undertaking  of  research  work 
in  the  grading  and  handling  of  vege¬ 
tables  marks  the  beginning  in  a  field 
which  will  likely  have  marked  develop¬ 
ment,  not  only  in  this  state  but  in 
others.  A  large  share  of  the  work  in 
marketing  hitherto  carried  on  has  been 
concerned  with  organization,  economics 
and  other  general  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  This  work  is,  of  course,  of  prime 
importance,  .  but  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  goods  and  the  prices  received 
by  producers  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  product  itself,  has  been  rather 
seriously  neglected. 

Tapley  at  Geneva 

W.  T.  Tapley  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  vegetable  variety 
studies  which  are  being  carried  on  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  under 
the  general  title,  “Vegetables  of  New 
York.”  Mr.  Tapley  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  C.  B.  Sayre  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Vegetable  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Horticulture. 

Mr.  Tapley  grew  up  on  a  market 
garden  near  Boston,  Mass,  and  has  had 
wide  practical  experience.  He  has 
served  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Pennsylvajiia  State  College, 


and  was  also  with  the  Stokes  Seed 
Company  for  a  time. 

The  state  made  appropriation  this 
year  for  a  new  horticultural  laboratory 
at  Geneva.  This  will  greatly  relieve  the 
pressure  for  space  in  the  horticultural 
department,  and  will  provide  greatly 
improved  facilities  for  these  sadly 
crowded  workers.  A  bill  providing  new 
greenhouses  for  the  Geneva  Station 
was  lost  in  the  mill  and  so  did  not  come 
through.  It  is  hoped  that  this  much 
needed  improvement  may  be  realized 
next  year.  • 

Cost  Accounting  for  Vegetable 
Growers 

The  vegetable  industry  in  New  York, 
as  in  other  states,  is  in  a  severely  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  The  growers  who  are 
well  located,  skillful  in  management 
and  good  business  men  are  making 
good  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices 
realized  are  low.  The  only  chance  to 
make  money  in  vegetables  is  through 
production  of  high  quality  at  very  low 
cost. 

If  even  a  fraction  of  the  growers  who 
are,  on  the  average,  losing  money  in 
their  vegetable  enterprise  were  out  of 
the  game,  the  elimination  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  distinct  improvement  in  the  price  sit¬ 
uation.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  this 
were  effected,  there  would  be  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  remaining  growers  would 
not  produce  enough  more  to  keep  prices 
down.  Any  movement  which  will  help 
growers  to  find  out  whether  a  given 
crop  pays  them  or  not  will  tend  to 
eliminate  those  who  are  losing  money. 
It  is  much  harder  to  carry  forward  an 
unprofitable  enterprise  in  the  face  of 
red  ink  on  the  books  than  it  is  in  the 
face  of  a  mere  doubt.  Any  effort  toward 
cost  accounting,  no  matter  how  crude 
or  simple,  is  to  be  commended  and  such 
accounting  should  be  encouraged  at 
every  opportunity  by  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  has  assisted  farmers  in  keeping 
accounts.  Most  farmers  who  have  .co¬ 
operated  are  enthusiastic  about  ac¬ 
counting  and  would  not  think  of  giving 
up  the  practice.  The  demand  for  as¬ 
sistance  has  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  department  has  now  es¬ 
tablished  a  definite  system  by  which 
the  service  may  be  made  available  to 
a  larger  number  of  growers.  A  fee  of 
$20  has  been  established  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  service,  but  after  accounts  have 
been  carried  for  five  to  seven  years 
the  fee  will  no  longer  be  charged. 

This  new  plan  will  make  accounting 
systems  available  to  many  more  grow¬ 
ers.  We  commend  the  service  to  the 
vegetable  men  of  the  state.  What  is 
$20  a  year,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day, 
and  say  two  days’  time  opening  and 
closing  the  books,  to  be  compared  with 
the  value  of  knowing  where  the  differ¬ 
ent  enterprises  stand? 

What  more  effective  farm  relief 
measure  could  be  devised  than  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  cost  accounting? 

Greenhouse  Census 

The  Census  Bureau,  in  addition  to 
conducting  the  regular  decennial  cen¬ 
sus,  makes  special  surveys  of  certain 
industries  as  the  need  appears.  A  move¬ 
ment  is  on  foot  looking  toward  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  growers  who,  in  the  regular 
census,  report  operation  of  greenhouse 
and  nursery  enterprises.  Effort  is  being 
made  to  have  vegetable  glass  included, 
as  well  as  the  flower  and  ornamental 
business.  Information  along  this  line 
is  very  meager  and  the  regular  census 
throws  very  little  light  upon  it. 


For  vegetable  seeds,  a  furrow  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  wide  gives  bet¬ 
ter  distribution  of  the  plants  than  if 
the  seed  is  sown  in  a  V-shaped  furrow. 
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CRAIN  E 


“My 

Best 

Investment** 

Says  Mr.  Sumner  Tracy 

Sumner  Tracy  of  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.  calls  his  wood-stave, 
steel-rodded  Silo  from  The 
Craine  Line  “the  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  my  farm’’.  He  has  had 
it  for  six  years — and  knows. 
Instead  of  buying  hay,  Mr. 
Tracy  was  able  to  Sell  twenty 
tons  the  first  year. 

TRIPLE  WALL  —  TILE 
CONCRETE  STAVE 
STANDARD  STAVE  OR 
COVERS  FOR  OLD  SILOS 
Hundreds  of  letters  from  own¬ 
ers  relate  similar  experiences. 
You  may  prefer  wood-stave 
like  Mr.  Tracy  or  Tile,  Triple 
Wall  Concrete  Stave  or  the  new 
Standard  Stave — but  whatever 
your  choice  you  get  fullest  sat¬ 
isfaction  if  you  choose  it  from 
The  Craine  Line  which  contains 
all  good  Types. 

Liberal  discounts,  including 
FREE  Roof  Frame,  on  Silos 
shipped  before  next  month. 
Write  today  for  our  new  cata¬ 
log,  just  published,  and  full 
of  valuable  information  for 
dairymen. 

Send  For  Catalog  Free 

CRAINE, me 

80  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


For  Control  of  all  Fungus  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Citrus  Fruit  andTrees 


All  of  the  recognized  authorities  recommend 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Bulletin  No.  30,  Extension  Division  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  recommends  for  the  control  of  Scab,  Bor¬ 
deaux  Oil  (Bordeaux  Mixture  plus  1 %_  of  oil  emulsion). 

Bordeaux  Mixture  is  most  effective  when  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  used  fresh. 

To  insure  full  strength  and  purity  use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Standard  of  Quality-99%  Pure 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  preparation  and  use  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  with  directions  for  making  ” instant ”  Bordeaux. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


Z30  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


Cows  Milk  Differently 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
different  milker  in  actual 
operation  in  your  own  barn 
on  your  own  cows.  Write 
for  personal  demonstra¬ 
tion.  EASY  TERMS. 


JgVERY  cow  in  your  barn  milks  differently.  Some 
cows  give  down  their  milk  easily.  Some  arq  slow, 
hard  milkers.  The  same  amount  of  suction  in  milking 
is  therefore  not  required  for  each  cow.  A  ctw  should 
not  be  subjected  to  more  suction  than  is  just  necessary  to 
draw  the  milk.  That’s  why  discriminating  farmers  and 
dairymen  everywhere  prefer  the  Perfection  Automatic 
Milker.  Like  the  sucking  of  the  baby  calf,  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  Automatic  varies  the  length  and  strength  of  its 
suctions  to  meet  the  individual  milking  needs  of  a  cow. 

The  cow  herself  automatically  adjusts  the  milker. 
Her  milk  flow  regulates  the  amount  of  suction  and 
frequency  of  pulsations.  The  Perfection  Automatic 
Milker  distinguishes  between  an  easy  milking  cow  and 
a  hard  one.  This  automatic  regulation  is  an  exclusive 
Perfection  feature. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 
2111  East  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Perfection  Automatic  Milker 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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Every  Cow  >  w) 
Leaves  Something 

wJune  Pasture/ 


The  something  your  cows  leave  behind  is  grass... 
grass  which  they  need. .  .for  no  matter  how  much  grass 
is  there,  your  cows  can’t  get  enough. .  .not  enough  to 
keep  up  their  bodies  and  feed  their  unborn  calves  while 
they’re  giving  you  that  sure  flush  of  spring  pasture  milk. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  tells  you  why.  Every 
one  of  your  coWs  must  eat  100  pounds  of  grass  a  day 
to  get  enough  feed. .  .but  a  cow  can’t  hold  100  pounds 
of  grass !  But  she  needs  this  much,  because  in  every 
100  pounds  of  grass  are  80  to  90  pounds  of  pure  water 
. . .  very  little  actual  feed ! 

Her  milk  flow  may  look  good  on  pasture  alone. .  .but 
she’s  robbing  her  body. .  .and  even  starving  her  unborn 
calf  to  do  it!  That’s  why  Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow. .  .a 
real  feed  at  a  reasonable  price . . .  should  be  ready  for 
your  cows  every  day  this  spring  and  summer!  You’ll 
see  the  difference  this  summer. .  .you’ll  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  this  fall.  Better  calves. .  .less  calving  trouble... 
more  milk  after  calving.  A  feed  that  makes  your  pas¬ 
ture  worth  more. .  .your  cows  worth  more. .  .your  dairy 
business  worth  more. .  .Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow! 


THE 

PURINA  DAIRY  CHOWS 
Purina  Bulky  Cow  Chow 
Purina  20%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  24%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  34%  Cow  Chow 
Purina  Bulky-Las 
Purina  Fitting  Chow 
Purina  Calf  Chow 


PURINA 

dairy 

chows 


AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 


SWINE 


'  CATTLE 


CATTLE 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short. 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  •'McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money”. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy  old  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel.  Those  heavy  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  White  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED.  COLLINS.  35  Waltbam  St.,Lexington,Mass.TeU094W 


Fresh  and  Nearby  SPRINGERS 

TB  tested,  from  state  modified  and  accredited  area- 
$135  to  $165  each.  Delivered  by  truck.  E.  CLAUDE 
JONES,  Columbia  County,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  Phone9F5 


Pine  bred  and  high 
grade  TB  tested 
cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 


a  carload. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEGGAT,  Ormstown,  Quebec 


2  Yearling  Jersey  Bulls  For  Sale 

Sons  of  our  proven  Sire  Sybil’s  Champion.  Fifteen 
daughters  in  herd,  first  seven  milking  well.  Dam  of 
both  bulls  good  producers  and  good  type.  $75  and  $125. 

LEE  CHAMBERLAIN  -  WYOMING,  NEW  YORK 


T.  B.  TESTED  FRESH  COWS 

and  close  springers  weighing  1100  to  1400  pounds  and 
in  the  best  of  condition.  A  carload  on  hand  at  all  times. 

DWIGHT  MOSHER,  M  ERR  I  FI  ELD,  NEW  YORK 


Making  Shorthorn  Calves  £0£aeife0rrs 

L.  R.  HOTCHKISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 
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turn 

Farm  Feeds 
into 

Dollars 

with 

Holsteins 

Write  today  for 

" Holsteins  for  Profit Jf 


tfhe  Extension  Service 

H0LSTEINP5FRIESIAN 

Association  ej  Amewca 
Room  H-601,^230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Holstein  &  Ayshire,  *£  %£?£*#£ 

cows.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


The  Oswego  County  Dairy 
Improvement  Council 

ON  January  24,  1927  the  Oswego 
County  Dairy  Improvement  Coun¬ 
cil  was  organized  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
office  in  Oswego.  Before  going  into  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  the  industry  that  is 
back  of  this  council.  Oswego  County 
is  located  near  the  top  of  the  so-called 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  It  is  bounded  by 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  north  and  the 
foothills  of  the  Adirondacks  on  the 
East.  These  tend  to  make  a  cool  cli¬ 
mate  with  abundant  rainfall  which  re¬ 
sults  in  ideal  pasture  and  grazing  con¬ 
ditions. 

Oswego  County  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  purebred  cattle  counties  in  the 
State.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Creek 
and  Lacon  some  of  the  finest  Holstein 
herds  in  New  York  State  were  started. 
Today  there  is  not  a  township  in  the 


What  Doctors  Think 
of  TB 

CfrP  HERE  is  no  fact  in  medi- 
I  cine,  in  my  opinion,  more 
thoroughly  demonstrated  than  the 
transmissibility  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  to  the  human  animal. 
Whenever  I  go  through  a  hospital 
devoted  to  the'  care  of  joint  and 
bone  diseases  of  children  I  am 
more  impressed  with  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  getting  rid  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  joint  and  bone  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  children  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  due  to  infection  received 
through  cows’  milk.  To  guard 
against  this  scourge  we  must  get 
rid  of  all  tubercular  cattle.” 

DOCTOR  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 
U.  8.  Senator  from  New  York 


County  that  does  not  have  at  least  one 
fine  purebred  herd  and  these  herds  are 
not  alone  Holstein  but  also  Guernseys, 
Jerseys,  and  Ayrshires. 

This  County  that  is  so  ideally  located 
was  also  one  of  the  first  dairy  counties 
to  take  hold  of  the  Bovine  Tuberculo¬ 
sis  test  on  a  county-wide  scale.  Today 
the  County  has  been  entirely  initially 
tested  and  there  are  approximately 
thirty-five  thousand  accredited  cattle, 
representing  thirty-five  hundred  herds 
out  of  a  total  of  fifty-five  thousand 
cattle  in  the  County. 

Where  Oswego  County  Milk  Goes 

The  County  has  a  complete  network 
of  railroads  and  there  are  over  forty 
receiving  stations  for  the  farmers’  milk. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  in  this  County  for  a  number  of 
years,  Sheffield,  and  independent  plants 
also  handle  a  good  deal  of  milk.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  two  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  world  in 
Oswego  County;  the  Peter  Cailler 
Kohler  Swiss  Chocolate  Company  at 
Fulton,  and  Long’s  Candy  Works  at 
Oswego. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  former 
County  Agent  Fred  B.  Morris  with  the 
splendid  advice  of  such  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  county  as  E.  J.  Lonis,  W  • 
C.  Hubbard,  Louis  Branche,  D.  J.  Hol¬ 
lis,  and  many  others  from  the  rural 
communities  along  with  such  men  as 
F.  B.  Shepard,  and  E.  M.  Waterbury 
from  the  cities  sat  down  and  carefully 
reviewed  the  status  of  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  in  Oswego  County.  They  agreed 
that  a  long  time  program  should  be 
drawn  up  for  this  industry  that  an¬ 
nually  brings  over  five  million  dollars 
into  Oswego  County.  They  agreed  that 
no  one  group  could  carry  out  such  a 
program  but  that  every  organized 
group  in  the  County  should  work  to¬ 
gether  to  aid  in  carrying  the  program 
through. 

This  idea  is  fundamentally  right  be¬ 
cause  both  urban  and  rural  people 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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-.they  are  made  of  sound, 

-  close-joined,  tight-jointed  - 
and  seasoned  wood.  They 
are  anchored  firmly  to  the 
ground.  They  are  so  con- 

.  structed  that  they  weather-  . 
high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today 

-  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  - 
get  a  real  cash  discount . 
Time  payments  taken  if 
desired. 

-  Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats  - 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


66 1  am 
more  than 
pleased 


OF  COURSE  .  . 


...  he  uses  a  BURRELL 

//I  have  used  my  Burrell  ma- 
*  chine  going  on  the  4th  year, 
and  it  hasn’t  skipped  a  milking. 

Can  positively  say  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  teats  or  udder  by  leaving 
it  on  too  long.  I  am  more  than 
pleased.” — So  says  dairyman 
W.  W.  Craig,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cou/s  Clean ” 

Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUrrell 

X  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS^! 


n  I  SILO  FILLERS 

Bought  in  Wisconsin 

40%areGEHLS 

Wisconsin  dairymen,  owning  20%  of  the  silos  of 
the  whole  U.  S.,  appreciate  the  GEHL  cutter's 
emphatically  superior  points,  including  its  big 
capacity  at  low  speed,  light  running  and  clean 
cutting  due  to  nearness  of  knives  to  rollers. 

rositively  self-feeding,  non-clogging^  easy  knife  ad¬ 
justment;  gears  running  in  oil;  im- 
fjoved  fan  blade  attachment;  throws 
MORE  green  corn  at  only  500  r.c 
asafespeed  ^ 
requiring 
less  power. 

Power  Costas 
Low  as  $1.75 


A// 


-per  silo,  a 
challenge 

record  for  low  expense.  S  h.  p.  motor  or  2-plow  tractor  runs 
the  GEHL  like  a  top.  Save  regrets  by  not  buy- 
inS  any  cutter  until  you  get  our  cata- 
A  1o£  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

t/i&  Write  today. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 
429  South  Water  St. 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


sm 


,  A'“»' 
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ECONOMY  SILOS 


STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grade 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
lor  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B.,  Frederick,  Md. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  says 
■  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist .” 


would  benefit  from  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  proposed  long  time  program 
centered  about  these  things :  First ;  a 
Council  made  up  of  representatives 
from  all  farm  organizations,  the 
Grange,  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus, 
the  producers,  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
the  Junior  Extension  Boards  and  from 
such  city  organizations  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  County 
Bankers  association,  the  Service  Clubs, 
and  others  who  might  be  interested. 
Second;  the  purpose  of  this  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  Council  should  be  ‘‘To  pro¬ 
mote  the  Dairy  industry  in  Oswego 
County  through  a  long  time  program”. 
Third;  to  adopt  this  slogan  and  put  it 
across’  ‘‘By  1931 — Oswego- -The  Cow 
County  of  the  East.” 

Setting  a  Goal 

This  general  program  was  indorsed 
and  set  up  for  five  years.  The  methods 
of  carrying  it  out  have  been  diversified. 
The  big  event  in  the  Council’s  program 
is  the  annual  Field  Day  at  which  a 
purebred  bull  sale  is  held.  This  Field 
Day  has  been  held  at  Kingsford  Farms. 
Oswego.  At  this  event  both  city  and 
country  people  come  together  for  a 
general  holiday.  But  more  than  a  holi¬ 
day,  it  is  an  educational  day.  Bankers, 
merchants,  and  school  teachers,  all 
join  in  the  circle  around  the  cattle  j 
judging  ring.  They  want  to  know  how 
to  pick  a  winner.  Furthermore,  they 
learn  to  distinguish  between  the  var¬ 
ious  breeds,  and  by  talking  with  far-  \ 
mers  present  they  learn  the  relative  ! 
merits  of  the  breeds.  In  the  past  hold-  j 
ing  the  Field  Day  at  Kingsford  Farms 
has  made  it  possible  to  see  a  fine  dairy  j 
farm  in  operation.  Speakers  of  prom¬ 
inence  are  secured.  Cattle  judging, 
calf  club  exhibits  by  Junior  Project 
boys  and  milking  contests  are  featured. 
At  one  of  the  field  days  one  of  the 
County  bankers  endeavored  to  milk  a 
cow  from  the  wrong  side  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  white  trousers  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly.  However,  there  is 
a  better  understanding  between  city 
and  country  people  of  the  County  as 
a  result  of  this  field  day. 

During  the  past  three  years  a  total 
of  thirty-three  bull  calves  have  been 
sold.  Any  dairy  breed  is  eligible  to  be 
placed  in  the  sale.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  three  animals  these  bulls 
have  all  gone  into  herds  in  Oswego 
County.  Bulls  have  gone  into  every  part 
of  Oswego  County  from  Hannibal  to 
Redfield  and  from  Pennellville  to  Sandy 
Creek.  Truly  the  Council  Field  Day 
has  been  of  benefit  to  dairymen  in 
Oswego  County.  * 

Results  Already  Apparent 

Publicity  featuring  the  Council  and 
its  activity  to  make  Oswego  “The  Cow 
County  of  the  East”  started  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  fall  of  1929.  Farmers  and 
cattle  buyers  from  neighboring  coun¬ 
ties  and  states  have  started  coming 
into  Oswego  County  for  cattle.  They 
have  left  with  their  carloads  and  have 
returned  for  more  bringing  others  with 
them.  Within  three  months  over  $10,- 
000  was  brought  into  the  County. 
This  is  a  compliment  to  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty  Dairymen  on  the  quality  of  their 
cows.  Every  person  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Council  is  asked  to  use 
his  influence  to  see  that  only  good 
cattle,  representative  of  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty,  go  out  of  the  county.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  the  best  cows  should 
be  sent  out  but  cows  should  be  as  they 
are  represented. 

Another  activity  that  the  members 
of  the  Council  encourage  is  that  of  get¬ 
ting  more  farmers  into  some  form  of 
dairy  record  service.  This  service 
whether  in  a  cow  testing  association 
or  dairy  record  club  will  aid  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  to  produce  his  milk 
more  efficiently  and  economically  which 
will  mean  increased  returns  to  him  so 
that  he  will  have  more  money  to  pay 
his  bills  and  live  better. 

The  showing  of  the  4-H  Club  calves 
at  the  field  day  and  the  cattle  judging 
contests  for  boys  in  high  schools  are 
worth-while  activities  and  have  grown 
in  number  participating  each  year. 
Ample  prizes  stimulate  this  interest. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  already  made 
plans  to  carry  on  its  program  after 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


A  POOR  STRAINER  —  1  •>  «■  * - BUT  A  POOP  DISC 

TO  THE  ONLY  MILK  FILTER 


MADE  TO  WORK  AS  A  UNIT 

If  you  are  like  most  others— you  are  buying  milk  filtering  discs  that 
have  absolutely  no  relation  to  the  strainer  you  use.  And  you 
probably  wonder  why  your  milk  doesn't  filter  cleaner  and  faster. 
It  can’t— any  more  than  good  seed  in  poor  ground  can  give  you  a 
good  crop.  Now— for  the  first  time— the  problem  is  solved.  The 
Perfection  Filtering  Unit  offers  you  a  two-piece  FILTER  FUNNEL 
without  dirt  gathering,  messy  clamps,  metal  discs  or  screens.  It 
offers  you  a  special  cloth  faced  disc— made  expressly  for  use  with 
the  FILTER  FUNNEL.  What’s  the  result? 

1  Faster  Flow.  A  full  stream  of  milk  in  filtering-not  a  series  of  dribbles 
because  there  are  no  perforated  plates  or  wire  screens  below  the  disc 
to  obstruct  the  flow. 

2  Better  Filtering  efficiency.  Cleaner  milk— because  not  a  drop  can 
pass  through  without  being  filtered.  Consistently  better  sediment  tests. 

3  More  Sanitary.  Easy  handling, easy  cleaning,  no  dirt  gathering  crevices. 

We  challenge  any  kind  of  comparison  of  the  Perfection  Filtering 
unit.  We  invite  you  to  make  a  ten-day  trial  under  our  SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  plan.  And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  we 
will  return  your  money  without  comment.  Get  this  unit  at  your 
nearest  dairy  supply  dealer  or  send  us  the  coupon  below. 

SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO.  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


In  order  to  introduce  the  remarkable  new  Improved 
Perfection  Milk  Filter  Unit  we  are  making  this  un¬ 
usual  offer/to  the  dairymen  of  America. 

Retail  Price 

1 -Carton  (300)  Cloth  Faced  TC 

Filter  Funnel  Discs.  #5 

1-16  Quart  FILTER  FUNNEL 

Newly  improved,  extra  heavy,  JpOeVV 

built  to  last  a  decade.  — 


TOTAL  $5.75 


.75 


Value  For 


If  you’d  rather  have  the 
•12  Quart  size,  send 
only  $3.80. 


3 


.95 


All 

Charges 

Paid 


— -  _!'lA2b_T.llis«.c^SipoJtl 

I  Department  E 
SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO. 
j  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Enclosed  herewith  find  my 
J  check  or  money  order  for  $3.95 
I  for  which  you  are  to  send  me 
i  one  Filter  Funnel  and  one  pack  - 
|  age  of  300  six  and  one-half  inch 
j  Perfection  Cloth  Faced  Filter 
|  Funnel  discs.  It  is  understood 
j  that  I  can  get  my  money  back 
•  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

I 

I  Name - - 


Address- 


I 


If  you  desire  shipment  sent 

C.  O.  D.  check  here.  Q 


- 1 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “User3  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
U9  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos  ■ 
Cutters  ■ 


rnfltgHeayy  milkers,  bred,  registered.  Purebred 
Swiss,  Toggenburg,  Saanans.  Nubians,  soon 
fresh,  prolific.  Splendid  breeding  buck.  Pairs,  Trios, 

Herds.  GOLDSBOBOUGHS  GOATEBY,  Mohnton.  Pa. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Liquid  Arbettoi 

■ROOF  COATING 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  alii 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with  ! 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — I 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber! 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Hakes  old  I 
.roofs  like  new.  Write! 
'today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS! 
COMPANY.  Dept.  G.f 
North  Wales.  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


\ 


(536)  in 


/ 


Put  teed  purchases 
on  the  cold  blooded 


business  basis  of  re¬ 


sults  by  insisting  on 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds* 


Try  it 

and  prove  it— 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
CWlf  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  —  Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bct-R-Milk  20%  •  Hcrd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal  — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 
Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS 
for  Delivery  for 
Balance  of  Season 

loon 

$70 
90 


8.  C.  White  l/;gliorns 

25 

50 

3  00 

500  : 

Tancred  &  Bar’n  Str . 

.  $2.50 

$4.50  $  8  $37.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

Light  Mixed  . 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

Assorted  . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . 

2.75 

4.75 

9 

42.50 

Hatched  from  carefully 

selected 

free 

range  flo 

70 
80 

!K.S. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  i0'-' 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes  . , . 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  ... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 
100-%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ‘ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY^^HICKS 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


.  ..  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.,  Box  12. 


100  500  1000 

$  9.00  $42.00  $  84.00 
12.00  57.50  110.00 

11.00  53.00  100.00 

9.00  42.50  84.00 

7.50  37.50  75.00 

Prompt  shipment. 

&  HATCHERY 

Richfield.  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock,  White  Rock. 
White  Wyandottes  &  Reds 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$3.25  $6.25  $12  $57.50  $1 10 


S.C.  White  &. 

Black  Leg . 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10 

47.50 

90 

Brown 

Leghorns  &  Anconas 

2.75 

5.25 

10 

47.50 

90 

Heavy 

Mixed 

Broilers . 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10 

47.50 

90 

Light 

Mixed 

Broilers . 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8 

37.50 

70 

White 

Pekin 

Ducklings _ 

5.25 

10.25 

20 

100.00 

For  Greater  Profit 
Hatchery  Chicks. 


Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


QUALITY 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  10  per  100 

S.  C.  Red  10  per  100 

miTKl re*  Heavy  Mixed  8  per  100 

Light  Mixed  7  per  100 

5 00  lots  Yqc  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


For  May  Postpaid  in  lots  of  100 

United  Strain  Leghorns. . . . $  8.00 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leg - - -  9.00 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only.——..  10.00 


500 

$37.50 

42.50 

47.50 
47.50 


1000 

$70.00 

80.00 

90.00 

90.00 


Barred  Bocks  — - - - -  10.00  -  - 

L»  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$15  per  100;  $8.00  per  50; 
$4.00  per  25 

>/2c  less  on  500;  le  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A.  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 


I  lc 
13c 
14c 
25c 


Immediate  delivery 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons 
White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings. 

Light  Assorted  9c  Heavy 

Guaranteed  delivery — Prepaid  10%  with  order  balance 
C.O.D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


lie 


American  Agriculturist,  May  IT,  1930 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.I.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Black’  Minoreas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mottled 
Anconas.  20.000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  10.00  45.00  90.00 

Light  Mix.  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  R.No.2,  McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


CHICKS 


Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8.00,  100;  S.C. 

Barred  Rocks,  $10.00,  100; 

White  Bocks  &  Reds,  $12.00,  100;  Mixed  $8.00.  100; 
My  chiT  are  from  the  best  laying  strain,  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  deliver?  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND.  Bex  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Tenement  Houses  for  Baby 
Chicks 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
early  age,  and,  on  Leghorns  at  least, 
for  the  comb  to  lop  over  very  much  like 
a  hen’s  comb.  If  the  males  are  later 
put  out  on  range  the  combs  often 
straighten  up. 

I  am  sure  the  chicks  are  making 
more  rapid  growth  than  our  others 
have  ever  made  on  free  range.  In  fact, 

I  think  they  have  made  too  rapid  gains. 
About  a  week  ago  when  we  removed 
some  of  the  chicks  to  the  new  brooder 
we  found  two  cases  of  slipped  tendons 
or  hock  trouble.  I  will  come  back  to 
that  in  a  moment.  I  want  to  mention 
here  that  in  moving  the  chicks  we 
separated  the  cockerels  and  pullets. 
And  I  am  sure  it  was  a  wise  move. 
The  pullets  are  the  main  product  of 
this  factory,  the  real  reason  for  run¬ 
ning  it.  We  want  to  give  them  all  the 
chance  possible  for  good  growth.  The 
cockerels  are  a  side-line,  and  not  a 
very  profitable  one  either.  They  are  an 
unavoidable  nuisance.  Yet  it  is  the 
cockerels  and  not  the  pullets  that  get 
the  feed  and  grow  the  best.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  get  the  males  out,  the 
sooner  the  better. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  slipped  ten¬ 
dons.  The  chick  becomes  lame  and  from 
its  actions  one  might  suspect  rickets, 
but  close  examination  of  the  hock  joint 
will  show  that  the  main  tendon  has 
slipped  to  the  side  and  the  chick  is  no 
longer  able  to  manage  its  leg  or  foot. 
This  trouble  is  said  to  be  due  to  too 
rapid  growth;  as  one  man  has  put  it 
‘‘to  growing  them  off  their  feet.” 
Working  on  that  supposition  we  have 
replaced  the  milk  with  water  in  the 
drinking  pans  for  the  older  lot,  and 
have  taken  away  the  lights  at  night. 
With  just  a  single  light  turned  on  in 
the  room  the  chicks  ate  all  night.  Now 
they  settle  down  and  sleep  quietly.  It 
seems  better  to  me  and  more  normal. 
There  is  a  great  mobbing  of  the  mash 
troughs  in  the  morning. 

Are  Lights  Necessary 

In  this  connection  I  might  state  that 
our  good  friend,  Allen  Bulkley  at  Odessa 
is  using  battery  brooding  this  spring 
as  a  means  for  starting  his  chicks  on 
a  large  scale.  He  tells  me  he  used  lights 
at  first,  thinking  it  might  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  feather-pulling  and  perhaps  piling 
up  at  night  when  they  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  brooder  houses  at  four 
weeks.  So  he  had  all  his  brooder  houses 
wired,  but  he  has  not  used  the  lights 
except  for  a  little  time  at  the  start  of 
the  season  which  was  January,  in  Mr. 
Bulkley’s  case.  He  has  not  had  to  use 
them.  There  has  been  no  sign  of  trouble 
as  yet  and  the  first  pullets  are  twelve 
weeks  old. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bulkley  how  many 
chicks  one  man  could  take  care  of  with 
a  system  like  his  if  he  did  nothing  else. 
His  answer  was  20,000.  Then  he  added 
“he  might  have  to  have  some  help  in 
transferring  chicks  or  such  extra  work 
at  times.”  There  is  no  fuss  or  bother 
to  starting  the  chicks.  They  are  simply 
carried  in  chick  boxes  directly  from 
the  incubator  nursery  and  put  into  the 
battery  brooder,  one  hundred  in  each 
30x36  inch  section.  Mash  and  water 
are  placed  in  trays  or  troughs  outside 
and  the  chicks  do  the  rest.  The  brooder 
is  darkened  inside  so  the  chicks  go  to 
the  front  or  sides,  just  as  naturally  and 
instinctively  as  they  crowd  toward  the 
light  in  an  incubator.  They  stick  their 
heads  through  the  holes  provided  for 
that  purpose  and  start  right  in  eating 
and  drinking  and  making  a.  merry 
growth.  Losses  are  remarkably  low. 
Mr.  Bulkley  has  lost  7  per  cent  so  far 
this  season  out  of  seven  or  eight  thou¬ 
sand  chicks.  Of  course,  that  will  de¬ 
pend  to  some  extent  on  the  vigor  of 
the  chicks.  Even  a  battery  brooder 
won’t  raise  weaklings.  I  do  believe 
there  is  less  chance  for  the  spread  of 
disease  in  a  battery  brooder.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  sanitary 
way  of  brooding  chicks.  The  droppings 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

S.C. R.I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8,000  breeders  is  State-tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000  chicks  are  raised 
to  maturity  annually  at  REDBIRD  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1919  chicKs  was 
a  record  breaker 

Customers  report  raising  98% 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
txapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks  more 
profitable  than  any  other  clucks  you  can  buy. 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early 
and  lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will  win  and  hold 
a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  YeaY  Book  full  of  valuable  information 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  wrent^°am,A’  mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  3D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $  8.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . — —  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ _ t . — . .  8- 00 

Light  Mixed  . . . . - .  7-00 

!4 e  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lot1:. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CER  L*K/Vui7 


bab/  CHICKS 


s5k"ss  •  -  8c  to  17c 

Prices  reduced  on  2flo  and  25c  gualitt 
to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144.nn0 
egg  hatchery.  Rare  opportunity.  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-312 
cgs  stock.  "Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyandottes. 
Minoreas  and  Giants.  Better  chicks,  lower  cost. 
Send  for  catalog,  details. _ 


THE  DEROy  TAYLOR  to, 
NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

9  r  Wh  Leahorns.  Tancred,  25  50  100  500  1^0 

Wycoff  Sc  Barron  strain . .....$2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen’s  strain.  3.00  5.50  10  4/.50  ,0 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds.  ...  2.7o  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Light  Breeds .  2.50  4.o0  8  37.50  ■ 

Order  diiect.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERT,  Dept.  2,  R.I,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*5 breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest.  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  fo 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  April  and 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 

Circular  free  , 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM. 
Box  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


\KE^SrlATCHERY 

\  Oirmirin  m  Pa  n 


Day-Old  CHicks 

_AUSO_ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery, 


H.cii.ittp  -  pA  /  gQX  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

ration  back  of  them  for  high  egg  I'rofuct'on.  vigor 

and  size.  No  small  eggs  set-ali  weighed  and je 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  POStag_ 

and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Lata 
loguc.  Prices  Reasonable.  Desk  H.Nunda.N.Y 

Wunda  Poultry  r  arm  L.v.Haines,  Prop. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $9.00-100;  $80200  - 1 .000 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain.  -  • 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free.  O 
der  from  ad.  .  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  Del. 

S.W. KLINE, Box  40,  Middlecreek,r  a. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

tested  breeders.  Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns.  Ancona--. 
Sc  each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  10c |  ea.cn- 
Catalog  Free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS.  WashingtonviH8.ro- 


_ t r’hsvlrtiUtility  &  Certified  Barred.  Wh. 

C-OOley  LniCKSRocto,_  R.  j.  Reds,  Wh.  I** 

horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write 
4930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley ,  Frenctrtown .  *  ■ 
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Chicks  C.  O.  D. 

Immediate  delivery.  Leghorns  $9.95 
per  hundred.  Hatched  from  healthy 
Mountain-Bred  5  lb.,  tested  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Order  quick,  pay 
post  man  and  have  your  own 
Heavyweight  pullets  laying  in  five 
months  time.  Our  customers  do  it. 

So  can  you.  $47.50  for  five  hundred. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A  postal 
card  vAU  do. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENN  A. 

.  J 

Chix  from  Large  Breeders  so  100  1000 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg. $4.00  $  8  $70 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg _  4.00  8  70 

Everlay  Brown  Leg . .  4.00  8  70 

Basom's  Barred  Rocks . . 5.00  10  90 

Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds . . 5.00  10  90 

Ass’t  Great  for  Broilers _  4.00  8  70 

Light  Mixed  . 3.50  7  60 

Heavy  Mixed  . 4.50  9  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

a  ft  TA1JVC)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A.  JVJJlLd  j.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

(June  Hatched)  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $10  per 
100.  Bocks,  Beds.  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $12  Orpingtons 
Wyandotts,  $14.  500  rate,  $1  less.  1000  rate,  $2  less’ 
(May  hatched,  $2  more).  Sent  C.O.D.  Prompt  shipment. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Three  weeks,  $35.00  per  100. 
Sis  weeks,  $85.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


100 

$  8 


500  1000 

$38  $75 


PREPAID  PRICES  FOB  50 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns... . $4.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . 

Blk.  Minorc.,  S.C.  &.  R.C.  R 
Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons.. 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan.. 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . . . 

Assorted . 8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100%  live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 


10 

48 

95 

...  5.00 

10 

48 

95 

5.00 

10 

48 

95 

....  5.50 

1 1 

53 

-  6.00 

12 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  6, 


TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.... 

Barred  Rocks . . 

R-  L  Reds  . . 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . 

White  Rocks  . . 

Heavy  Mixed  _ _ _ 

Light  Mixed  . 


25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

$3.00  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

w  ~  . . .  muse  Iirm  ll ocas.  100%  live  de- 

uvery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  $8.00  $36.00  $70.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns -  8.00  36.00  70  00 

b.C.  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix,  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix  $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise- 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAJi.terviile.Pa. 


CHICKS 


|  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

J  S.  C.  Reds - $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

I  Barred  Rocks _  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorns _  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed. . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed . .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Mine  of  Information— FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book— Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years'  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Class  “A”  Chicks  and  Pullets 

S-  C.  English  White  Leghorn  chicks  . . . 8'/2c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rock  chicks . . . 9i/2c 

Also  Anconas,  Browns  and  Assorted  chicks  at  low  prices 
Extra  heavy  laying  strain  shipped  C.O.D.  100%  live  del 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


FAMOUS  TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Postage  paid.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Safe  arrival 
suaranteed.  Write— 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


$8  per  100 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
disappear  immediately  through  the 
wire  floor  so  there  is  almost  no  chance 
for  disease  to  be  spread  that  way.  And 
there  is  no  chance  for  litter,  dirt  or 
droppings  getting  into  the  feed  or 
water  as  is  often  the  case  in  even  the 
most  carefully  managed  brooder  house. 

A  Complete  Ration  Necessary 

And  speaking  of  feed,  perhaps  we 
should  mention  that  it  is  of  course  very 
important  that  the  battery  chick  have 
a  complete  ration,  a  mash  containing 
sufficient  cod  liver  oil  and  bone  meal 
to  protect  against  leg  weakness,  and 
10  per  cent  or  more  of  dried  milk  un¬ 
less  one  is  feeding  milk  as  a  drink.  And 
even  then  there  is  no  harm  in  giving 
them  both  forms  of  milk  for  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks.  Apparently  green 
feed  is  not  necessary  when  a  good  mash 
mixture  is  used.  Another  point  in  favor 
of  the  battery  brooder  is  the  very 
little  waste  of  mash. 

Now  in  conclusion;  from  my  reading 
of  a  large  number  of  articles  about 
battery  brooding,  and  from  talking 
with  those  who  have  used  them,  and 
from  my  own  limited  experience,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  modern  method  of 
brooding  has  some  distinct  advantages 
over  the  older  plans  for  starting  chicks; 
namely,  labor  saving,  sanitation  and 
small  losses,  convenience,  and  large 
number  in  a  small  space.  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  substitute  for  colony  brood¬ 
ing,  or  that  it  will  replace  colony  brood¬ 
ing  or  range  rearing,  but  that  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  brooding  outfit. 
I  certainly  would  not  discard  my  brood¬ 
er  houses,  hut  if  .  I  were  enlarging  the 
business  I  would  consider  getting  bat¬ 
teries  for  starting  the  chicks  and  per¬ 
haps  carrying  the  cockerels  to  broiler 
size,  and  use  all  the  brooder  house 
space  for  the  pullets  as  fast  as  they 
outgrew  the  batteries. 


STOP !  LOOK !  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishcl’s)....$4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

S.  C.  Reds  (Owen’s) .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Barred  Rooks  (Parks) .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred)- .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds _ _  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  Breeds . .1 -  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100% 
arrival.  Postpaid.  4-8-12  week  old  chicks.  Also  Brooder 
stoves  and  houses.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A. 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  Tuosdp 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Tancred  Strain  $  8.00  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS . 10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  REDS . 1 1.00  per  100 

LIGHT  MIXED . 7.50  per  100 

HEAVY  MIXED . 9.00  per  100 

500  lots  %c  less.  1.000  one  cent  less.  Less  than  a  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  100%  live  del.  P.O.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  F  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHIX 

25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Heavy  Mix  . 2.50  4.25  8.00 

Light  Mix  . 2.25  4.00  7.00 

On  500  lots  '/2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  Thesa 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

fU|fYCpuRE  CASH  OR  C.  O.D. 

Vi  II  I  V  IV  U  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 
FOR  JUNE  100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds-S.C.  Wh.  Leg . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

Large  English-S.C.  Wh.  Leg .  8.00  39.00  78.00 

Barred  Rocks-S.C .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 8.00 

100%  Guar.  Book  your  order  “NOW”.  New  pamphlet 
free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
__  and  egg  production. 

CHIX  58-00  per  100  $37.50—500  $70—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm  P^chBoxd3 

and  up  for  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS — 
M  A  We  breed  English  White  Leghorns  only. 

Husky  chicks — Large  hens.  Large  Eggs. 
A  W  .  Pullets  now  for  sale.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM. 

NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 

DUCKLINGS 

ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  L,  NEW  YORK 


I  Leghorns -Reds -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS1 

All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 


Week  of 
May  19 


Grade  A  . . . 

Special  Matings - 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

$15.00 

17.00 


S.  C.  R. 
REDS 
$16.00 
18.00 


Week  of 
May  26 


Grade  A . 

Special  matings... 


$14.00 

16.00 


$15.00 

17.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$17.00 

20.00 _ 

$16.00 

18.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$20.00 

23.00 

$18.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Storrs  Pen  Is  Doing  Very  Well. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Our  Telephone  Is  Wallingford  645-5. 


KERR  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  heavy  laying  strains 


Judge  them  by  the  records  of 
the  Kerr  pens  in  the  public  con¬ 
tests  : 

At  Hunterdon  County  the  av¬ 
erage  of  all  pens  to  April  7th 
was  962  eggs.  The  Kerr  R.  I. 
Red  pen  laid  1219  eggs. 

At  Storr’s,  up  to  April  12th, 
average  of  all  pens,  1034  eggs. 


Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  pen  pro¬ 
duced  1205  eggs,  and  the  Kerr 
Barred  Rock  pen  laid  1097  eggs. 
These  fine  Kerr  showings  were 
made  in  competition  with  lead¬ 
ing  U.S.  specialty  breeders. 

This  heavy  laying  character, 
firmly  fixed  in  Kerr  strains,  is  a 
feature  of  Kerr’s  1930  chicks. 


New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  $10.00  for  100 

Barred  Rocks  $11.00  for  100 

$12.00  for  100 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 


$3.00  for  25 

5.50  for  50 
$3.25  for  25 

6.00  for  50 
$3.50  for  25 

6.50  for  50 


$47.50  for  500 
90.00  for  1000 
$  52.50  for  500 
100.00  for  1000 
$  57.50  for  500 
110.00  for  1000 


For  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices:  Prices  effective  May  19th . 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


ITEEN’S 

STATE 

Supervised 


BUY 

iLOOD-TESTED 
ARRED ROCK 
>ABY  CHICKS 

and 

LEGHORNS 


FOR  BIGGeTpROFITS 

Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg 
selected  for  size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


&  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 

% - • - 


Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  arc  from 
some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg 
production.  100%  live  arrival.  Postpaid.  PRICES 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  &  Brown,  Anconas . .  $5.25 

Rocks,  Barred,  Wh.  Buff,  Partridge  &  Bl.  Minorcas . . 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons;  S.L.  Wyan.  &  White  Wyan .  6.25 

Heavy  Mixed . 10c  Light  Mixed . _..9c 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5225 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Jersey 

Black 

Giants. _ 

-I6e 

are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  V 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,  A 
F  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yi 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^', 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  tuno 
free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


>  make  money  for  : 


for 


SchweglersTHOROBRED 


/T*HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
•**  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  an; 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLEfTS  HATCHERY.  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  X 


BABY 

CHICKS 


(53 S)  12 


American  Agriculturist,  May  17,  1930 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 

POULTRY  WANTED 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City 


Banded 
Commission 
Merchant 


J 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt  - 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks  old  nr 

Berkshire  and  Chester  6  to  7  weeks  old  •h./d  ea. 
8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Michael  Lux,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  Quality  Is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  havlug  size  and  breeding. 
Will 'ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.... $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded,  in  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

These  good  healthy  rugged  Pigs  that  are  raised  on  our 
farm,  to  satisfy  our  many  customers,  are  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester  White 
cross,  Duroc  and  Chester  White  Cross.  Age  9  to  10 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  C.O.D.  will  crate  and  ship  in 
lots  of  two  or  more.  A’isit  us  or  mail  your  orders. 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Manager,  Ryder  Stock  Farm, 
115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass.  Box  65  Tel. Lex.  0202 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog,  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD.  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at.  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . . $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old . . $5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old . $6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire;  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 

6  -  7  WEEKS  OLD . $4.75  EACH 

8  -  9  WEEKS  OLD . ...$5.00  EACH 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 

10  days  trial.  Crating  free. 
J.W.GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn, Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Markets 


Milk  Prices 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk 

_  3.00 

2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

1.80 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

_  1.96 

2B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese 

2.21 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

_ 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

_  1.95 

1.75 

4 

Butter  and  , 

American  Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

*  *  * 

Butter  Trade  Unsettled 

May  10,  May  2,  May  II. 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra _  37  -37%  37% -38  44  -44% 

Extra  (92  sc.) - 36%-  -37  -43% 

84-91  score _  33  -36  32%-36%  39%-43 

Lower  Grades _ 31  -31%  31  -32  38  -39 

The  butter  market  has  shown  very  lit¬ 
tle  price  fluctuation  during  the  past  week. 


o2l,rLr.» VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE;  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market.  Early 
Jersey  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ball- 
head  and  Bukhuizen  Glory.  500.  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50 
Prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  Express  collect.  TOMATO: 

Marglobe,  Bonnybest,  Baltimore  and  Stone.  1000,  $3.50 
prepaid;  10,000,  $20.00  Collect.  SWEET  POTATO: 

Bigstem  Jersey,  Norton  Yam,  Portorico.  Same  prices 
tomato  plants.  Darge  Sweet  Pepper  Plants  $4.00  thou¬ 
sand;  10.000,  $30.00  Collect.  Shipping  Capacity  % 

million  daily.  Largest  and  oldest  plant  growers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  Our  Plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded.  J.P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


(THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN(>  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.4 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


plants  $2  per  100 ;  $15  per  1000 : 
Plants  set  out  this  spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 
and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  4,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


rs  A  1  TT  I  Cl  n\Itr  D  Plants.  Ready  May  10th. 
LAUL1  r  LU  W  E-IN.  Pield  grown.  Highest 
quality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball, 
$4  50  per  1000;  500.  $2.50;  300.  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5  00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 
F.  W  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  $1.00  Thou¬ 
sand  Bermuda  Onion  $1.00,  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Gollards 
$1  00  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment. 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


Fine  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 

Wakefields  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  Virginia  grown,  best 
known— 300-$ I ;  500-$1 .25 ;  1000-$2.25,  prepaid.  $1.50- 
1000  express,  big  lots  less.  Tomato,  potato,  peppers. 
May’  June  delivery.  J.T.Counciil  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 


Cabbage 


and  tomato  plants  guaranteed  to  please. 
1000-$1.  Tidewater  Plant  Co., Franklin, Va. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sentiment  in  the  market  has  been  quite 
variable  at  all  times.  The  extremely  hot- 
weather  had  its  effect  and  the  market 
receipts  have  been  running  a  little  ahead 
of  a  week  ago.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
shipments  are  now  changing  from  all-rail 
to  lake-and-rail  which  would  naturally 
confuse  transportation,  we  still  are  getting 
heavy  supplies.  These  added  to  the  shrink¬ 
age  in  consumption  due  to  the  warm 
weather  have  more  or  less  unsettled  trade. 
Extra  fancy  marks  have  been  going  into 
the  coolers  to  be  used  a  little  later  when 
it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  extra  fancy 
stuff  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
feed  to  grass. 

On  May  9  the  into  storage  movement 
in  the  four  largest  cities  was  consider¬ 
ably  ahead  of  last  year.  On  May  9  the 
four  cities  reported  10,483,097  pounds 
compared  with  2,423,640  pounds  on  the 
same  day  a  year  ago.  From  May  2  to  May 
9  holdings  in  the  four  cities  increased 
1,552,756  pounds  compared  to  a  gain  of 
266,779  pounds  during  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

Cheese  Prices  Remain 
Unchanged 


May  10,  May  2,  May  II, 


STATE  FLATS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ 

Fresh  Average  ...  _ 

19  - 

19- 

22  - 

Held  Fancy  _  _  .. 

Held  Average  . 

24  -26 

.  23  - 

24-26 

23- 

27% -29% 

Cheese  prices 

are  the 

same 

as  they 

were  last  week. 

However, 

the  undertone 

of  the  market  indicates  that  prices  are 
on  the  upward  trend.  Upstate  markets 
have  been  showing  increased  firmness 
and  19%c  is  being  talked.  However,  as  yet 
we  have  heard  of  no  sales  above  19c  in 
round  lots. 

Old  cheese  is  rapidly  clearing  up  and 
showing  increased  firmness.  On  May  8 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports  had 
on  hand  11,593,000  pounds  compared  with 
10,203,000  pounds  in  the  same  cities  on 
the  same  day  last  year.  From  May  1  to 
May  8  the  into  storage  movement  in  the 
ten  cities  showed  an  increase  in  holdings 
of  419,000  pounds  compared  with  64,000 
pounds  increase  during  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Eggs  Turn  Slightly  Firmer 


May  10, 

May  2, 

May  II, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras - 

_ 30 

-33 

29  -33 

35  -36% 

28 

-29 

27% -28 

33% -34 

Extra  Firsts  . — 

_  27 

-27% 

26% -27 

32% -33 

Firsts  . 

_ 26 

-26% 

26  -26% 

3 1  %  -  32 

-25% 

25  -25%  30  -31 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 
Hennery  . .  — 

_  29 

-30 

28  -29  %  35  -  36% 

Gathered  - -  .. 

_  26 

-28 

25% -27% 

30% -34% 

The  egg  market  has  turned  a  little 
firmer.  During  the  early  part  of  the  week 
ending  May  10  the  situation  was  not  so 
good,  but  by  Thursday  some  of  the  recent 
declines  had  been  recovered.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  of  temperature,  the  change 
in  the  market  seemed  hard  to  understand. 
However,  speculators  apparently  have 
been  showing  more  interest,  undoubtedly 
feeling  that  the  extremely  hot  weather 
would  cause  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  eggs  and  therefore  make  fancy  stock 
less  easily  obtainable.  The  unseasonably 
warm  weather  has  been  responsible  for 
some  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  eggs. 
Because  of  this  poorer  stock  that  is  com¬ 
ing  in  values  now  cover  wider  ranges.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  improved  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  fancier  grades. 


of  the  pas  l  week,  due  principally  to  the 
unseasonably  warm  weather  which  has 
materially  curtailed  demand.  Colored 
fowls  went  all  to  pieces  during  the  early 
and  middle  week  and  were  it  not  for  the 
improvement  in  temperatures  on  Friday, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  prices  would 
have  gone.  On  that  day,  however,  the 
market  turned  better  and  saved  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Leghorn  fowls  have  been  meeting 
a  better  trade,  express  stock  easily  bring¬ 
ing  one  cent  premium  over  the  freight 
market.  During  the  middle  of  the  week 
broilers  were  selling  extremely  well. 
However,  the  market  was  strained  by  the 
rapid  advances  and  there  was  a  price 
reaction  on  Friday.  Late  Saturday  re¬ 
ceipts  were  light,  which  means  light  carry¬ 
overs  into  the  week  ending  the  17th,  which 
is  taken  by  some  to  represent  a  better 
outlook  for  live  poultry  next  week. 

If  the  fine  weather  that  we  have  been 
experiencing  keeps  up  we  can  look  for  a 
big  market  Decoration  Day.  Time  your 
shipments  accordingly.  By  all  means,  see 
that  the  local  market  is  supplied  before 
you  ship  to  New  York.  Country  eating 
places,  -otels  and  roadhouses  expect  a 
big  business. 

Hav  Market  Closes  Firm 

The  he  -  market  wound  up  in  a  blaze 
of  glory  on  the  10th,  although  earlier  in 
the  week  prospects  were  not  so  good.  The 
market  in  Brooklyn  has  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  showing  an  advance  of  $2  per  ton 
over  the  New  York  market.  Barge  re¬ 
ceipts  hr  ’e  been  all  sold  up  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  close j.  dependent  on  rail  shipments. 
A  car  of  No.  2  in  small  bales  sold  at  a 
premium.  Timothy  No.  1  has  been  bring¬ 
ing  from  $25  to  $30  depending  on  size  of 
bale  and  grade,  with  mixtures  bringing 
from  $24  to  $28.  Sample  timothy  brings 
from  $20  to  $21. 

Old  Potatoes  Weak  and 
Declining 

Old  potatoes  are  meeting  a  very  slow 
demand  and  stocks  are  accumulating  in 
the  yards  with  a  weak  outlook  ahead 
and  indications  of  price  declines.  The  bet¬ 
ter  grades  ~f  Maines  are  bringing  from 
$4  to  $4.25  per  150  pound  sacks,  but  off 
qualities  are  at  lower  levels. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  10, 

May  2, 

May  II, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (May)  - 

1 .02% 

1.01% 

1 .03% 

Corn  (May)  - 

•78% 

.78% 

.83% 

Oats  (May)  — - - 

.41% 

.40% 

.45% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  - 

1-24% 

1.21% 

1.28% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  - 

.95% 

.99 

1.02% 

Oats,  No.  2  - 

.55 

.55% 

.59% 

FEEDS 

May  10. 

May  3, 

May  II, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

33.50 

34.00 

33.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 

30.00 

32.00 

26.50 

H’d  Bran  . .  - 

32.00 

33.00 

28.00 

Standard  Mids  ... 

29.50 

30.00 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids 

33.50 

34.00 

33.00 

Flour  Mids  - - 

32.00 

32.50 

32.00 

Red  Dog - . 

32.50 

33.00 

36.00 

Wh.  Hominy 

32.50 

33.00 

37.00 

Yel.  Hominy  — 

32.50 

33.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

,  32.50. 

32.50 

36.00 

Gluten  Feed - 

•  -T.00 

35.00 

39.75 

Gluten  Meal - 

15.00 

45.00 

47.25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal - 

vo.oo 

40.50 

40.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

4  00 

44.50 

43.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  - — 

46.  i) 

46.50 

46.00 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal.. 

48.00 

48.00 

50.50 

Beat  Pulp - 


The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buff'  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  ■  r  highes,.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  r*  >’r  station. 


New  users  of  Beacon  Feeds  are  experiencing  re¬ 
sults  that  are  almost  unbelievable — in  low  mortality 
— in  heavy,  even  feather  growth — in  sturdy  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor,  in  uniform  fleshing  at  any  age! 

Older  users  KNOW  that  these  results  are  due  to 
the  honest  contents  of  Beacon  feeds.  Every  needed 
ingredient,  but  not  an  ounce  of  filler. 

Regardless  of  cost,  only  the  best  and  purest  is 
good  enough  for  Beacon — alfalfa  leaf  meal,  cod  liver  oil  (Columbia  Univ. 
patents)  all  needed  enzymes,  vitamins,  minerals  and  Protozyme. 


Almost  Unbelievable 

RESULTS 


Send  for  your  copy  of  Prof.  Lee’s  100-page  book,  “Profitable  Poultry  Man¬ 
agement,”  mailed  FREE.  (To  residents  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula  and  New  England  only.) 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


On  May  9  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports  had  in  storage  3,474,000  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  2,517,000  cases  on  the  same 
day  last  year.  The  storage  stocks  are 
being  added  to  more  rapidly  than  last 
year.  From  May  2  to  May  9  the  storage 
stocks  in  the  ten  cities  increased  462,000 
cases  compared  with  an  increase  of  335,000 
cases  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Live  Poultry  Market  in  Bad 


Shape 


May  10, 

May  2, 

May  II, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored - 

21-26 

24-26 

33-35 

Leghorn  - 

23-26 

26-27 

33-35 

CHICKENS 

Colored  .. 

Leghorn  _ 

BROILERS 

Colored  — 

25-43 

25-41 

32-50 

Leghorn  . . . . 

20-34 

25-34 

20-40 

DLD  ROOSTERS  ..  .. 

_  -  12-13 

12-13 

-20 

CAPONS  . 

.  -  35-40 

40-' 5 

TURKEYS  . 

_  20-30 

20-  10 

30-35 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

19-24 

-24 

23-28 

GEESE  • . . 

.  -16 

-16 

16-17 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory  during  the  gr«  ater  part 


The  Oswego  Cour.Ly  Dairy 
Improvement  Council 

(Continued  from  Page  9 ) 
the  five  years  are  completed.  These 
plans  call  for  the  organization  of  an 
Agricultural  Conference  Board  com¬ 
prised  of  representatives  of  all  major 
lines  of  agriculture  in  Oswego,  plus 
the  city  interests.  This  board  will  be 
made  ,  up  of  members  from  all  indus¬ 
tries  represented  in  the  Dairy  Council 
with  additional  representatives  from 
the  fruit,  poultry,  forestry,  vegetable, 
and  miscellaneous  agriculture  in  the 
county.  The  Board  will  probably  fea¬ 
ture  a  study  of  market  conditions  in 
Oswego  County  with  the  object  in  view 
of  giving  the  consumer  what  he  wants, 
when  he  wants  it  and  where  he  wants 
it.  Up  here  in  the  north  country  we  feel 
that  this  will  be  an  additional  step  to¬ 
ward  making  Oswego  County  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. — Henry  Page. 


FOR 

$835 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


FOR 

$1095 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


Th' t  is  the  LOWEST  PRICE  at  which  a  Six  by 
Dodge  Brothers  has  ever  been  sold. 

That  is  the  LOWEST  PRICE  at  which  you  could 
have  a  car  with  a  Mono-piece  Steel  Body, 
frhe  most  advanced  construction  known  to 
the  industry. 

That  is  the  LOWEST  PRICE  at  which  a  Six 
with  internal-expanding  4-wheel  hydraulic 
brakes  ever  has  been  offered. 

That  is  the  LOWEST  PRICE  at  which  Dodge 
Brothers  have  ever  offered  a  closed  car. 


That  is  a  SENSATIONAL  VALUE  in  engi¬ 
neering  —  with  Down-Draft  carburetion;  both 
air  and  oil  cleaner;  220.7  cubic  inch  piston 
displacement;  4-wheel  hydraulic  brakes. 

That  is  a  SENSATIONAL  VALUE  in  comfort 
and  luxury  — 4  hydraulic  double-acting  shock 
absorbers;  low  swung,  silent,  safe  Mono¬ 
piece  Steel  Body;  pillow-type  mohair  or 
broadcloth  upholstery;  adjustable  front  seat. 

That  is  a  SENSATIONAL  VALUE  in  its  typical 
Dodge  Brothers  quality  and  dependability. 


DODGE  BROTHERS 


UPHOLDING  EVERY  TRADITION  OF  DODGE  DEPENDABILITY 


Refrigeration  that  is  Handy  and  Economical 


NOT  one  of  the  old  ways  keeps  food  constantly 
cold  enough.  They  all  encourage  food  spoilage, 
waste,  and  digestive  troubles. 

If  you  have  electricity  on  your  farm,  save  food, 
time,  and  health  by  installing  a  General  Electric 
refrigerator.  Its  trouble-free,  guaranteed  mechanism 
is  sealed  in  a  permanent  supply  of  oil.  It  is  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation,  extremely  quiet  and  economical, 
and  it  always  maintains  a  temperature  under  50 
degrees.  The  shelves  have  plenty  of  space  to  keep  a 


good  supply  of  foods. 

Of  the  same  years-ahead  design  is  the  General 
Electric  milk  cooler.  It  pays  its  way  in  added  milk 
profits  by  preventing  rejected  milk  and  retarding 
bacterial  growth. 

Other  General  Electric  products  such  as  MAZDA 
lamps,  G-E  motors,  G-E  cleaners,  and  Hotpoint 
heating  appliances  and  electric  ranges  can  do  many 
of  your  hard  tasks  quicker,  better,  and  cheaper  than 
they  were  ever  done  before. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour,  broadcast  every  Saturday  Evening 

on  a  nation-wide  N.B.C.  network 


GENERAL 


95-760 

ELECTRIC 


mmm mam 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

A  New  Service  to  Farm  Radio  Owners 


THE  National  Broadcasting  Company 
is  just  starting  a  new  service  for  its 
farm  listeners.  It  is  including  in  its  daily 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  news 
notes  of  national  interest  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  farm  papers  belonging  to  the 
Standard  Farm  Paper  group  and  the 
Capper  farm  press. 

On  Wednesday  of  each  week,  eastern 
news  will  be  supplied  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  while  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
eastern  news  will  come  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmer  and  Ohio  Farmer  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
including  the  news  items,  is  broadcast 
daily  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
12:45  to  1:30  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time. 
Stations  in  American  Agriculturist  terri¬ 
tory  which  broadcast  this  hour  are :  WJZ, 
New  York;  WBZ,  Springfield;  WBZA, 
Boston;  WHAM,  Rochester;  and  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. 


Clinics  for  Foot  Sufferers 

FOR  some  time  a  division  of  orthopedics 
of  the  State  Health  Department  has 
been  holding  clinics  for  foot  sufferers 
throughout  New  York  State.  Following  is 
a  list  of  such  clinics  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future.  The  physicians  in  charge  of 
these  clinics  are  Dr.  Allaben,  Dr.  Cleary, 
Dr.  Carr  and  Dr.  Severance. 

On  May  19,  a  clinic  will  be  held  from 
10  to  4  at  the  Health  Center  in  Watkins 
Glen.  On  May  20,  clinics  from  1  to  4  will 
be  held  at  the  high  school  at  Arcade. 
On  May  20  from  10  to  3,  a  clinic  at  the 
Elk’s  Club  in  Port  Jervis.  On  May  26  from 
9:30  to  3:30  at  the  Elk’s  Club  at  Norwich. 
On  May  27,  from  9  to  12  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Schoolhouse  in  Seneca  Falls.  On  May  27, 
from  2  to  4  at  the  Parish  House  in  Dun¬ 
dee  and  on  May  27  from  1  to  4  at  the 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  in  Gowanda. 


Four-H  Dairy  Clubs  in 
Dutchess  County 

DUTCHESS  County  has  just  issued 
plans  for  4-H  Dairy  Calf  Club  work 
this  coming  year.  Mr.  H.  H.  Tozier,  Jr., 
County  Club  Agent,  has  just  mailed  out 
directions  to  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to 
join  the  calf  club,  covering  registration, 
financing,  suggestions  for  organizing  and 
methods  of  securing  animals. 

At  the  Dutchess  County  Fair  next  fall, 
a  class  will  be  open  to  the  4-H  Club  work¬ 
ers  and  in  which  there  will  be  an  entry 
fee.  The  approximate  price  will  be  $10. 
for  first,  $8.  for  second,  $6.  for  third,  $5. 
for  fourth,  $4.  for  fifth  and  $3.  for  sixth. 


Any  Dutchess  County  boy  or  girl  who  is 
interested  may  get  full  details  by  getting 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Tozier. 


Annual  Holstein  Meeting 
at  Denver 

THE  45th  annual  convention  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  on  June 
4,  1930.  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  Colorado  is  holding  a  meeting  at  the 
same  time  and  the  complete  program  will 
extend  from  June  2  to  June  6. 

Among  the  delegates  elected  for  New 
York  State  is  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  of 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Other  New  York 
delegates  elected  are  as  follows : 

H.  H.  Wing,  Ithaca;  Ward  W.  Stevens, 
Liverpool ;  C.  H.  Baldwin,  Albany ;  D.  W. 
McLaury,  Portlandville ;  R.  Austin  Bac¬ 
kus,  Mexico ;  A.  A.  Hartshorn,  Hamilton ; 
Harry  Yates,  Buffalo;  W.  D.  Brown,  West 
Winfield;  John  M.  Howard,  Sherburne; 
W.  I.  Thomson,  Holland  Patent ;  Owen  D. 
Young,  Jordanville;  Ralph  J.  Stevens,  La- 
cona;  S.  T.  Wood,  Liverpool;  K.  A.  Over- 
ton,  Adams ;  LeRoy  Munro,  Elbridge ; 
Floyd  H.  Stevens,  Lacona;  O.  U.  Kellogg, 
Cortland;  Paul  Smith,  Newark  Valley; 
L.  P.  Breese,  Elmira;  C.  B.  Marshall, 
Morrisville ;  C.  M.  Randall,  Gouverneur ; 
H.  V.  Bump,  Cambridge ;  W.  G.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Lowville;  Ruth  Law,  Canton;  E.  J. 
Chaffee,  Wassaic;  A.  J.  Williams,  West 
Winfield ;  Henry  K.  Harvis,  Syracuse. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Steuben  County  — Pastures  are  now 
coming  nicely.  Some  oats  are  being  sown. 
Surplus  hay  seems  to  be  literally  cleaned 
out  all  through  this  section.  Never  have 
so  many  farmers  been  compelled  to  buy 
hay  to  carry  their  stock  through  to  the 


How  Long  Have  You 

Been  Married? 

American  agriculturist 

believes  in  giving  publicity  to 
successful  marriages,  rather  than 
to  the  unsuccessful  ones.  There¬ 
fore,  as  announced  last  week,  we 
will  pay  $10  to  the  couple  who 
have  lived  longest  together  who 
send  us  their  picture  and  a  few 
facts  about  themselves,  and  $5 
to  the  couple  winning  second 
place  in  our  contest.  We  will  re¬ 
turn  the  pictures  after  we  are 
finished  with  them. 

Pictures  must  be  received  by 
us  before  June  15. 


pasture  season,  and  many  thin  cattle  are 
seen.  Egg  markets  are  improving,  25c  to 
30c  a  dozen. — H.I.D. 

Broome  County  —Farmers  are  busy 
getting  in  oats.  Nearly  every  farmer  has 
bought  hay.  We  are  having  a  very  dry 
spring  with  many  grass  fires.  One  farmer 
met  with  a  horrible  death  being  burned 
to  death  while  building  brush  fires  with 
a  pail  of  gasoline.  Eggs  bring  24c  at  the 
store.  Young  pigs  are  scarce  and  are  $6 
each.  Prices  for  cows  are  much  lower. — 
Mrs.E.M.C. 

Cayuga  County  — on  this  date,  May  5, 
we  are  enjoying  some  very  delightful 
weather.  Oats  are  practically  all  sown 
and  the  bulk  of  plowing  done.  In  spite 
of  the  many  warm  spells,  we  have  had 
this  spring,  fruit  trees  are  rather  late  in 
blooming.  Peaches  and  sweet  cherries 
will  be  a  week  later  and  apples  probably 
two.  Right  in  this  section  there  seems  to 
be  promise  of  much  fruit  of  all  kinds. 
On  May  1,  we  had  some  very  severe  thun¬ 
der  storms  and  wind  with  a  little  hail. 
We  needed  the  rain.  Cows  are  not  on 
pasture  yet.  In  two  weeks  the  grass 
should  have  a  good  start.  Hay  has  found 
a  ready  sale  in  this  section  this  spring. 


The  price  was  low,  about  $10  at  the  barn. 
— A.D.B. 

Chenango  County  -The  Chenango 
County  Dairymen’s  League  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  city  hall  at  Nor¬ 
wich  on  May  31,  beginning  promptly  at 
10 :30  A.M.  This  is  to  be  the  business 
meeting  of  the  year.  County  officers  and 
committees  will  be  .elected.  The  associate 
directors  are  to  hold  a  conference  in  con-  j 
junction  with  this  meeting  and  there  will  i 
also  be  a  caucus  of  the  delegates  of  the 
several  locals  elected  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Albany. 


The  International  Association  of  Dairy 
and  Milk  Inspectors  will  hold  its  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  22,  23, 
and  24.  The  meeting  will  open  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd. 


Questions  About  the  New 
Town  (Dirt)  Highway  Law 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 
highway  of  gravel  or  of  some  other 
cheap  road  building  material. 

Is  the  new  highway  law  fair  to  the 
richer  towns? 

Yes,  because  they  have  the  same 
privileges  that  the  poor  towns  have, 
If  they  raise  a  three-mill  tax  on  their 
full  or  true  valuation,  they  will  receive 
from  the  State  the  difference  between 
this  local  three-mill  tax  and  $100.  If 
they  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  three-mill 
tax,  they  can  raise  $50  a  mile  and  the 
State  will  duplicate  it. 

Who  was  responsible  for  all  of  this 
increased  help  for  the  dirt  road 
farmers? 

The  new  law  is  part  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  program  for  the  aid  of  New  York 
State  farmers,  which  has  been  written 
on  the  statute  books  of  New  York  State 
during  the  last  two  years  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influence  of  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  of  which  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  is  chairman.  This  particular  high¬ 
way  bill  was  approved  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  Assemblyman  Wal¬ 
ter  Lu  Pratt’s  highway  bill  which  was 
amended  and  improved  from  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  the  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment,  the  State  Tax  Department, 
and  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission. 

When  does  the  new  town  highway 
law  take  effect? 

It  takes  effect  September  1,  1930. 


It  Does  All  the 
Back  work.  Arm  work 
Leg  work 
of  Man  and  Team 


All  the  arm-tiring,  leg-wearying, 
back-breaking  work  of  tilling  the  soil 
is  done  by  the  Centaur  —  the  new 
improved  6-io  h.p.  tractor.  All  the  driver  has 
to  do  is  supply  the  brain  work,  guiding  the 
tractor  and  watching  the  tools. 

A  lifHe  brain  work  in  getting  the  information 
on  this  tractor  now  will  save  you  a  lot  of  hard 
work  on  your  farm,  truck  farm,  in  orchard, 
grove  or  vineyard.  It  plows,  discs,  harrows, 
plants  and  cultivates,  making  the  small  farm 
a  real  power  farm  .  .  .  Send  the  coupon  for 
complete  information  on  tractor  and  tools. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
23  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Please  send  new  catalog  on  Centaur  Tractors 
and  Took. 


Name - 

R.  D— . . P.O.. . . 

County - State. 


Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 

•  ■  Buy 


Saveto40%p! 


OUTFITS  , 
COMPLETE 


Bath  Room 


Full  line  of  plumbing  and  heating 
supplies  at  big  savings.  All  made 
of  finest  materials  brand  new 
and  perfect. 

STEAM  PLANT  $1  nr 

Complete  for  6  Booms;  I  /  J 
6  Radiators;  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  All  Valves 
and  Asbestos  Cement 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 
Send  us  sketch  of  your  rooms  for 
estimate  or  tell  us  your  wants. 


■52  » 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE  STAVE 


SILO 


Cheap  as  Wood ! 
Durable  as  Concrete 


The  Priest  Silo  embodies  these  features 
Lowest  Prices — Modern  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  make  the  delivered, 
erected  price  no  more  than  the  final  cost  of 
a  wood  stave  silo. 

Permanence — Reinforced  concrete  staves 
with  steel  frames  for  doors  and  roof-all 
backed  by  a  written  ten-year  guarantee. 
Improved,  Construction  Features — Matched 
staves  with  complete  tongue-and-groove  on 
sides,  top  and  bottom;  an  improved  method 
of  distributing  pressure  between  stave  and 
hoop;  and  other  inventions  of  George  E. 
Priest,  the  dean  of  concrete  silo  builders. 
Quick  Erection — days  puts  up  an  ordi¬ 
nary  sized  silo,  by  a  crew  of  four  trained, 
efficient  workers. 

QI?\TD  Liberal  Discounts — for  early  orders, 

^  for  early  erection,  and  for  cash. 

FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


PRIEST  CONCRETE  CORP.,  201  MERCER  BLDG.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


r542)  16 


Save  Money  on  Your  Own 
Automobile  and  Truck  Insurance 
and  still  be  Fully  Protected 

As  more  roads  are  improved,  and  the  traffic  increases,  greater  driving 
speeds  are  allowed — your  danger  of  having  an  accident  also  increases- — 

Do  not  think  of  driving  your  automobile  or  truck  this  year  without  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance.  The  Safety  Responsibility  Law 
is  now  in  effect.  If  you  have  an  accident  and  a  judgment  results  therefrom, 
your  registration  license  for  every  car  and  truck  you  own,  and  your 
operator’s  license,  will  be  suspended  unless  the  judgment  is  paid  within 
fifteen  days. 

A  GUARDIAN  CASUALTY  Policy  will  be  accepted  by  the  authorities  as 
proof  of  your  financial  responsibility.  It  gives  you  full  coverage  and  pro¬ 
tection,  and  at  the  same  time  saves  you  money — 


YOU  SAVE  $3.00  TO  $10.00  outright  as  an 
immediate  cash  deduction  from  each  premium 


Write  us  at  Buffalo  for  name  and  address  of  our  agent  in  your  locality 
(unless  you  already  know).  He  has  a  Partial  Payment  Plan  if  you  prefer 
to  pay  your  premium  in  installments. 


Guard  iAMpvSUALTY 

COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  PRESIDENT 

HOME  OFFICE :  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


T  *1*  your  pleasure  car  you  will  be  allowed  a 

AS*  A%  A  A  further  deduction  of  10%  below  Guardian 

«  A  TP  V  Thf  f*  Casualty  low  rates,  provided  you  have  not 

A»  A  A  A  w  had  an  automobile  accident  for  two  years. 


A  NEW  *2000 
Farm  Machinery  Policy 

for  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers 

The  Policy  Pays 

$2000  for  loss  of  life  while  operating  a  wagon,  sleigh,  tractor,  plow,  harrow, 
disc,  land-roller,  grain  drill,  corn  planter,  potato  planter,  cultivator,  mowing 
machine,  hay  rake,  hay  tedder,  reaping  or  binding  machine,  bean  puller, 
potato  digger,  spray  rig,  hay  baler,  manure  spreader  or  buzz  saw,  which  is 
tipped  over,  broken  or  otherwise  disabled. 

$15.00  for  15  weeks  for  loss  of  time  while  totally  disabled  as  result  of 
injury  in  accidents  as  listed  above. 

Policy  also  pays  death  indemnity  or  weekly  indemnity  if  struck  by  lightning 
or  in  a  burning  farm  building,  also  if  thrown  from  farm  machines. 

This  policy  is  for 

American  Agriculturist 

subscribers  only 

Our  field  representatives  will  show  you 
a  sample  policy  and  take  your  application. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Circulation  Manager ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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The  Home  Wedding 

Family  and  Friends  Join  to  Make  It  Joyful 


JUNE  is  as  lovely  for  weddings  as 
ever  it  was  and  it  is  safe  to  expect 
many  of  them  then.  Whether  the  happy 
event  be  formal  and  held  in  the  church 
or  whether  it  be  at  home,  there  are 
rules  of  courtesy  which  are  commonly 
accepted  as  being  right  and  proper  for 
weddings.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  up¬ 
ward  or  downward  limit  as  to  expenses; 
costumes,  decorations  and  music  may 
be  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  or  they 
may  be  contrived  by  the  bride,  her 
family  and  friends  if  they  choose. 

Although  the  church  wedding  is  a 
solemn,  beautiful  and  impressive  cere¬ 
mony,  the  informal  home  wedding  can 
be  most  effective.  In  the  country  in 
summer  flowers  usually  may  be  bad  in 
abundance  for  decoration.  Some  sort  of 
altar  arrangement  can  be  planned  for 


This  orange  percale  set  is  stunning 
with  its  “Knight  on  horseback”  design 
to  be  done  in  all-white  French  knots. 
The  packages  include  white  floss  for 
working  both  scarf  and  pillow,  which 
come  already  stamped.  Pillow  B5320, 
55  cents  each.  Scarf,  size  17x50”  70 
cents  each.  Order  from  Embroidery 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

the  ceremony.  Folding  doors  over  which 
dark  heavy  curtains  have  been  draped 
might  serve  as  a  background  with  a  rug 
for  the  minister  to  stand  on.  Or  a  man¬ 
tel  and  fireplace  could  be  banked  with 
ferns  for  the  background.  A  pedestal 
on  either  side  for  large  bowls  of  flowers 
or  blooming  plants  would  set  off  the 
improvised  altar.  In  winter  time  an 
arching  trellis  covered  with  greens  and 
slender  little  pines  at  each  side  would 
be  lovely. 

It  is  best  to  decide  on  a  definite  color 
scheme  and  stick  to  it.  For  instance, 
yellow  and  orchid  could  be  worked  out 
with  the  yellow  and  purple  iris,  or 
lilacs,  or  tulips  in  June.  If  earlier  in 
the  season,  daffodils,  hyacinths  and 
forsythia  could  be  had  in  abundance. 
A  bow  of  tulle  or  ribbon  on  the  flower 
basket  helps  to  accent  the  color  scheme. 
A  pink  and  blue  scheme  could  be  made 
up  with  larkspur,  delphinium,  roses, 
tulips  and  many  others.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  home  weddings  I  ever 
saw  was  a  background  of  gorgeous 
autumn  leaves  thrust  into  poultry  net¬ 
ting  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  a  bay  win¬ 
dow.  Yellow  chrysanthemums  in  vases 
furnished  the  only  other  decoration 
needed.  Goldenrod  might  just  as  well 
be  used  provided  none  of  the  guests 
have  hay  fever! 

If  the  bride  dresses  in  white,  her  cos¬ 
tume  will  harmonize  with  any  decor¬ 
ation  but  the  costumes  of  the  other 
girls  must  harmonize.  If  the  traditional 
veil  and  white  dress  are  used,  the  veil 
is  the  same  length  as  the  dress  for 
home  weddings.  In  a  home  wedding,  a 
matron  or  maid  of  honor  is  the  only 
necessary  attendant  for  the  bride,  al¬ 
though  a  ring  bearer  or  flower  girl  and 
two  other  bridesmaids  may  also  be 
used.  The  groom’s  best  man  and  two 
ushers  make  up  the  rest  of  the  wedding 
party. 

Usually,  there  is  some  music  before 
the  ceremony;  this  may  be  vocal  or  in¬ 
strumental.  Soft  music  may  be  played 
during  the  ceremony  but  not  loudly 
enough  to  prevent  every  word  being 
heard  distinctly. 

The  ushers  mark  off  the  aisle  by 
wide  white  ribbons.  The  bride’s  mother 
moves  near  the  place  where  the  cere¬ 
mony  will  take  place,  the  clergyman 
enters  and  takes  his  place.  Then,  en¬ 
ter  the  two  ushers,  the  bridesmaids, 


and,  following,  the  bride  with  her 
father  or  nearest  relative.  The  clergy¬ 
man,  groom  and  best  man  will  arrive 
by  another  door  if  possible,  but  if  not, 
they  will  precede,  by  a  minute  or  two| 
the  rest  of  the  party  up  the  aisle. 

At  the  altar  the  bridesmaids,  or  the 
maid  of  honor,  moves  to  the  left  of 
the  bride,  the  best  man  behind  the 
groom  at  the  right.  The  ushers  stand, 
either  at  the  entrance  to  the  aisle,  or 
at  the  right  and  just  behind  the  best 
man.  The  father,  after  he  has  placed 
his  daughter’s  hand  in  the  hand  of  the 
groom,  steps  back  to  a  place  near  the 
bride’s  mother. 

When  the  marriage  ceremony  is  fin¬ 
ished  the  clergyman  extends  his  con¬ 
gratulations  and  steps  aside.  The  newly 
married  husband  and  wife  face  about 
to  receive  the  felicitations  of  their 
friends.  The  maid  of  honor  and  the 
best  man  stand  with  the  bridal  party 
at  least  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reception.  If  there  are  no  ushers  to 
introduce  such  guests  as  may  not  be 
known  to  either  bride  or  groom,  it  is 
quite  simple  for  each  to  introduce  his 
or  her  own  friends. 

The  form  of  the  reception  is  the 
same  as  that  following  the  church  wed¬ 
ding.  The  host  and  hostess  of  the  house 
receive  together  at  first,  then  mingle 
separately  with  the  guests.  The  court¬ 
eous  host  will  give  especial  attention 
to  the  mother  or  other  relatives  of  the 
groom. 

If  a  wedding  breakfast  follows  the 
ceremony — as  a  menu  is  called  when 
the  wedding  takes  place  before  one 
o’clock — small  tables  may  be  set  in  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms.  The  bridal  party  sits  at 
one  table.  The  guests  take  their  seats 
at  any  table  whatever. 

A  suitable  and  simple  menu  for  a 
home  wedding  breakfast  is  as  follows: 
fruit  cocktail,  creamed  chicken  and 
mushrooms  in  timbales,  Saratoga  po¬ 
tatoes,  baking  powder  biscuit,  celery 
salad  in  aspic,  cheese  straws,  ice  cream, 
coffee,  cakes. 

Or:  Iced  canteloupe,  sweetbreads 
grilled  with  green  peas,  fruit  salad  on 


Slenderizing  Styles 


This  is  a  typical 
vacation  style  for  the 
woman  who  is  no 
longer  slender.  It  cuts 
from  sizes  36  to  48 
and  has  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  slen¬ 
derizing  effect. 

But  correct  styling 
calls  for  individual 
consideration.  So  be¬ 
fore  ordering  this,  we 
suggest  that  you  send 
for  a  copy  of  our  new 
Summer  Fashion 
Magazine  and  consid¬ 
er  each  of  the  slen¬ 
derizing  styles  it  pre¬ 
sents.  Select  the  one 
most  suitable  for 
your  own  figure. 

Just  mail  12  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  for 
your  copy  of  the  book 
to  Pattern  Dept.’, 
American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


white  lettuce,  small  finger  rolls,  salted 
nuts,  olives,  ices,  cakes,  coffee. 

The  coffee  served  at  a  wedding 
breakfast  is  demi-tasse. 

If  the  bride  is  to  he  married  in  a 
traveling  costume,  as  many  brides  are, 
the  house  decorations  should  be  more 
simple.  In  such  case,  the  bride  and 
groom  usually  slip  away  while  the  wed¬ 
ding  breakfast  is  being  served. 

The  above  article  does  not  attempt 
to  discuss  the  bride’s  personal  outfit  or 
household  linens.  The  Household  De¬ 
partment  has  a  list  of  these  articles 
which  may  be  of  service  and  can  be 
had  upon  request.  If  there  are  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  about  the  wedding  not 
covered  by  this  article,  a  personal  reply 
may  be  secured  by  stating  the  problem 
clearly  to  the  Household  Editor.  En¬ 
close  a  2-cent  stamp  for  reply. 


2533 
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Covering  Spots  and  Stains  on  Walls 

This  Tells  How  to  Keep  Walls  Beautiful  Though  Old 


SUBSCRIBER  asks  how  she  can  cording  to  G.  A.  Filinger,  assistant 


remove  or  cover  up  water  stains 
on  calcimined  walls,  as  every  time  she 
has  covered  them  up  they  soon  show¬ 
ed  through.  The  first  thing  is  of  course 
to  stop  the  leakage  which  caused  the 
stains,  as  no  treatment  will  do  any 
good  if  water  is  continually  coming 
through  the  plaster. 

Having  the  leaks  stopped  and  the 
stains  thoroughly  dry,  then  the  stains 
should  be  painted  over  with  one  or  two 
thin  coats  of  shellac  varnish,  usually 
known  as  “knotting  varnish”.  This 
will  usually  prevent  any  further 
trouble.  If  the  stains  are  very  dark, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  mix  with  the 
varnish  a  little  color  somewhat  ap¬ 
proaching  that  of  calcimine  which  is 
to  be  applied.  — I.  W.  D. 


Canned  Com  Fritters 


1  ean  corn  chopped  fine 
y2  cup  flour 

2  eggs 

I  teaspoon  sugar 


I  teaspoon  salt 
M/2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 
white  pepper 


Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  sugar  together,  add  to  corn.  Add 
yolks  well  beaten.  Add  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites.  Fry  like  griddle  cakes  on  a 
well  greased  griddle,  or  dropped  by 
tablespoons  in  deep  hot  fat.  Fry  golden 
brown,  drain  on  brown  paper.  Serve 
at  once. — R.  S. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  one  of  the  fine  points  requiring 
judgement.  Home  canned  corn  which 
often  is  drier  than  bought  com  would 
need  milk  or  water  to  thin  the  mixture. 


in  Entomology  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

Aphids,  or  plant  lice,  are  controlled 
by  thoroughly  spraying  the  plants  with 
a  nicotine  sulphate  solution  or  dipping 
them  into  the  solution.  The  solution  is 
prepared  by  adding  one  teaspoonful  of 
nicotine  sulphate  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
If  a  few  chips  of  soap  are  added  to  the 
solution  it  will  spread  over  the  leaves 
better. 

Red  spiders  develop  rapidly  in  dry 
atmosphere.  They  can  be  washed  off 
of  the  plants  with  water  applied  under 
pressure.  The  under  side  of  the  leaves 
must  be  thoroughly  washed. 

White  fly  nymphs,  mealy  bugs,  and 
scales  are  controlled  by  spraying  the 
plants  thoroughly  or  dipping  them  into 
a  solution  prepared  by  adding  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  nicotine  sulphate  and  six 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  Volck,  a  commer¬ 
cial  oil  emulsion,  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
This  spray  is  also  effective  in  controll¬ 
ing  aphids  and  red  spiders. 

“Spray  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the 
first  insect  appears”,  Mr.  Filinger  says, 
“and  make  sure  that  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  is  well  covered  with  spray 
as  most  of  the  insects  commonly  found 
on  house  plants  feed  on  the  under  side 
of  leaves.” 


tainment  and  will  be  an  interesting 
device  by  which  the  children  may  ac¬ 
quire  skill  in  handling  numbers.  Mount 
the  calendar  sheets  on  light  weight 
bristol  board  or  oak  tag  and  cut  out 
the  figures  separately  in  squares.  The 
children  can  then  make  up  their  own 
problems  in  addition  and  subtraction, 
by  placing  the  numbers  in  columns  on 
a  table  or  any  flat  surface  convenient. 
— P.M.W. 

*  *  * 

Checking  Paint  Splashes 

WHEN  painting  a  window  or  picture 
frame,  rub  soap  around  the  glass 
near  the  edge.  Then  if  the  paint  splash¬ 
es  on  the  glass,  it  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved. 

Little  paint  spots  on  door  knobs, 
hardware,  and  window  panes  are  easily 
avoided.  If  vaseline  is  applied  to  the 
door  knobs  and  hardware  before  the 
painting  is  started,  any  spots  can  very 
easily  be  removed.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  sills  of  your  windows  when  they 
are  being  painted. 


Insects  on  House  Plants 

APHIDS,  red  spiders,  white  fly, 
mealy  bugs,  and  scales  are  com¬ 
mon  insects  that  infest  house  plants 
and  frequently  cause  serious  injury. 
Each  of  these  pests  may  be  destroyed 
by  proper  and  timely  treatment,  ac- 


Household  Hints 

Pretty  chair  cushions  may  be  evolved 
from  silk  dresses  which  are  no  longer 
wearable.  The  front  and  back  of  an 
ordinary  one-piece  frock  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  a  large  size  pillow  and 
make  a  ruffle  around  one  side  (the 
front)  which  is  all  that  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  chair  cushion.-~P.  M.  W. 

J»t  J$C  * 

Discarded  calendar  sheets  whose  fig¬ 
ures  are  large  enough  to  be  read  at  a 
distance  will  afford  a  means  of  enter¬ 


To  pack  silk  dresses  in  a  traveling 
bag,  put  crushed  tissue  in  the  folds 
and  in  the  sleeves  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

*  *  * 

Put  rubbers  on  shoes  to  save  space 
when  packing. 


Insure  against  Skin  Troubles 

by  daily  use  of 

Cuticura  Soap 

Assisted  by  Cuticura  Ointment 

Sold  Everywhere  25c.  each 


Pretty  Feminine  Fashions 

DRESS  PATTERN  NO.  2534 
has  most  becoming  lines  and 
is  especially  fortunate  for 
figures  that  are  searching  for 
slenderizing  lines.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 

44,  46  and  48  inches  bust 

measure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  39-inch  contrasting. 
PRICE  13c. 


2538 


FROCK  PATTERN  NO. 
2538  with  its  rippling  cape  is 
charming  and  practical  when 
made  up  in  printed  crepe  silk. 
The  flaring  circular  skirt  and 
horizontal  tucks  which  pinch 
the  normal  waistline  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  season’s  best 
styles.  It  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38  and  40 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  16 
requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material.  PRICE  13c. 


2520 


GIRLS’  FROCK  PATTERN 
NO.  2520  is  quaint  and  pretty 
with  its  basque  waist  and  cir¬ 
cular  flaring  skirt.  Organdie , 
dimity  or  lawn,  either  printed, 
cross-bar  or  plain  would  be 
excellent  material.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  1%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  32- 
inch  contrasting  for  ruffling 
for  the  3-year  size.  PAT¬ 
TERN  PRICE  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  Summer 
Catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  After  June  1st  all  patterns  will  be 
15c  each. 


The  Cattle  and  Hogs 


were 


Caved 


d  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

The  straw-stack  in  the  barnyard 
of  a  farmer  living  near  Austin, 
Minn.,  fell  over  one  morning 
and  buried  four  valuable  cows 
and  several  hogs.  Calling  his 
neighbors  who  had  telephones, 
the  farmer  asked  them  to  come  at 
once  to  help  save  his  endangered 
livestock.  The  neighbors  began 
arriving  with  their  pitchforks 
within  a  few  minutes,  and  their 
combined  efforts  succeeded  in  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  cows  and  hogs  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  one. 


A  farmer  living  near  Oconomowac, 
Wis.,  one  night  noticed  a  car 
loaded  with  chickens  in  crates, 
standing  along  the  road.  Suspicious 
of  thieves,  he  quickly  drove  to 
his  home  and  telephoned  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  sheriff.  The  gathered 
farmers  and  deputies  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  thieves,  and  their 
arrest  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  an 
organized  gang  of  chicken  thieves 
that  had  been  preying  on  the 
surrounding  country. 

til 

The  telephone  summons  immedi¬ 
ate  aid  to  save  lives  and  property, 
runs  errands  to  town  or  about  the 
countryside,  and  frequently  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  by  find¬ 
ing  when  and  where  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  modem  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  well,  rain 
or  shine. 
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The  Indian  Drum  - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


She  asked  him  to  come  in  and  stay 
for  luncheon,  as  they  reached  her 
home,  but  she  asked  it  without  urging; 
at  his  refusal  she  moved  slowly  up  the 
steps;  but  she  halted  when  she  saw 
that  he  did  not  go  on. 

“Miss  Sherrill,”  he  said,  looking  up 
at  her,  “how  much  money  is  there  in 
your  house?” 

She  smiled,  amused  and  a  little  per¬ 
plexed;  then  sobered  as  she  saw  his 
intentness  on  her  answer. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked. 

“I  mean — how  much  is  ordinarily 
kept  there?” 

“Why,  very  little  in  actual  cash.  We 
pay  everything  by  check — tradesmen 
and  servants;  and  even  if  we  happen 
not  to  have  a  charge  account  where 
we  make  a  purchase,  they  know  who 
we  are  and  are  always  willing  to 
charge  it  to  us.” 

Thank  you.  It  would  be  rather  un¬ 
usual  then  for  you — or  your  neighbors 
— to  have  currency  at  hand  exceeding 
the  hundreds?” 

“Exceeding  the  hundreds?  That 
means  in  the  thousands — or  at  least 
one  thousand;  yes,  for  us,  it  would  be 
quite  unusual.” 

She  waited  for  him  to  explain  why  he 
had  asked;  it  was  not,  she  felt  sure,  for 
any  reason  which  could  readily  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  her.  But  he  only  thanked 
her  again  and  lifted  his  hat  and  moved 
away.  Looking  after  him  from  the 
window  after  _  she  had  entered  the 
house,  she  saw  him  turn  the  corner  in 
'the  direction  of  Astor  Street. 

CHAPTER  XI 
A  Caller 

AS  the  first  of  the  month  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  Wassaquam  had  brought 
his  household  bills  and  budget  to  Alan 
that  morning  directly  after  breakfast. 
The  accounts,  which  covered  expenses 
for  the  month  just  ending  and  a  small 
amount  of  cash  to  be  carried  for  the 
month  beginning,  were  written  upon  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  in  neat,  unshaded 
writing  exactly  like  the  models  in  a 
copybook — each  letter  formed  as  care¬ 
fully  and  precisely  as  is  the  work  done 
upon  an  Indian  basket.  The  statement 
accounted  accurately  for  a  sum  of  cash 
in  hand  upon  the  first  of  February, 
itemized  charged  expenses,  and  totalled 
the  bills.  For  March,  Wassaquam  evi¬ 
dently  proposed  a  continuance  of  the 
establishment  upon  the  present  lines. 
To  provide  for  that,  and  to  furnish 
Alan  with  whatever  sums  he  needed, 
Sherrill  had  made  a  considerable  de¬ 
posit  in  Alan’s  name  in  the  bank  where 
he  carried  his  own  account;  and  Alan 
had  accompanied  Sherrill  to  the  bank 
to  be  introduced  and  had  signed  the 
necessary  cards  in  order  ■  to  check 
against  the  deposit;  but,  as  yet,  he  had 
drawn  nothing. 

Alan  had  required  barely  half  of  the 
hundred  dollars  which  Benjamin  Cor- 
vet  had  sent  to  Blue  Rapids,  for  his 
expenses  in  Chicago;  and  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  “home”  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  of  his  own.  He  had  used 
that  for  his  personal  expenses  since. 
The  amount  which  Wassaquam  now 
desired  to  pay  the  bills  was  much  more 
than  Alan  had  on  hand;  but  that 
amount  was  also  much  less  than  the 
eleven  hundred  dollars  which  the  ser¬ 
vant  listed  as  cash  on  hand.  This, 
Wassaquam  stated,  was  in  currency, 
and  kept  by  him.  Benjamin  always  had 
had  him  keep  that  much  in  the  house; 
Wassaquam  would  not  touch  that  sum 
now  for  the  payment  of  current  ex¬ 
penses. 

This  sum  of  money  kept  inviolate 
troubled  Alan.  Constance  Sherrill’s 
statement  that,  for  her  family  at  least, 
to  keep  such  a  sum  would  have  been 
unusual,  increased  this  trouble;  it  did 
not,  however,  preclude  the  possibility 
that  others  than  the  Sherrills  might 


keep  such  amounts  of  cash  on  hand. 
On  the  first  of  the  month,  therefore 
Alan  drew  upon  his  bank  account  to 
Wassaquam’s  order;  and  in  the  eany 
afternoon  Wassaquam  went  to  the 
bank  to  cash  his  check — one  of  the 
very  few  occasions  when  Alan  had 
been  left  in  the  house  alone;  Was¬ 
saquam’s  habit,  it  appeared  was  to  go 
about  on  the  first  of  the  month  and 
pay  the  tradesmen  in  person.  ' 

Some  two  hours  later,  and  before 
Wassaquam  could  have  been  expected 
back,  Alan,  in  the  room  which  had  be¬ 
come  his,  was  startled  by  a  sound  of 
heavy  pounding,  which  came  suddenly 
to  him  from  a  floor  below.  Shouts — 
heavy,  thick,  and  unintelligible — min, 
gled  with  the  pounding.  He  ran  swift¬ 
ly  down  the  stairs,  then  on  and  down 
the  service  stairs  into  the  basement. 


his  brown  hair,  which  was  shot  all 
through  with  gray,  was  dirty  and  mat¬ 
ted;  he  had  three  or  four  day’s  growth 
of  beard.  He  was  clothed  as  Alan  had 
seen  deck  hands  on  the  steamers  at¬ 
tired;  he  was  not  less  than  fifty,  Alan 
judged,  though  his  condition  made  es¬ 
timate  difficult.  When  he  sat  up  and 
looked  about,  it  was  plain  that  whiskey 
was  only  one  of  the  forces  working 
upon  him —  the  other  was  fever  which 
burned  up  and  sustained  him  inter¬ 
mittently. 

“’Lo!”  he  greeted  Alan.  “Where’s 
shat  damn  Injin,  hey?  I  knew  Ben 
Corvet  was  shere — knew  he  was  shere 
all  time.  ’Course  he’s  shere;  he  got  to 
be  shere.  That’s  shright.  You  go  get 
’im!” 

“Who  are  you?”  Alan  asked. 

“Say,  who’r  you?  What  t’hells  syou 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  i» 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  Spearman  is  visibly  af¬ 
fected  when  Alan  tells  him  about  their  encounter.  They  become  enemies. 
A  few  nights  later  Alan  is  mysteriously  attacked  on  the  street. 


The  door  to  the  house  from  the  area¬ 
way  was  shaking  to  irregular,  heavy 
blows,  which  stopped  as  Alan  reached 
the  lower  hallway;  the  shouts  continued 
still  a  moment  more.  Now  that  the 
noise  of  pounding  did  not  interfere, 
Alan  could  make  out  what  the  man 
was  saying:  “Ben  Corvet!”— the  name 
was  almost  unintelligible— “Ben  Cor¬ 
vet!  Ben!  Then  the  shouts  stopped  too. 

Alan  sped  to  the  door  and  turned 
back  the  latch.  The  door  bore  back 
upon  him,  not  from  a  push,  but  from  a 
weight  without  which  had  fallen 
against  it.  A  big,  heavy  man,  with  a 
rough  cap  and  mackinaw  coat,  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  floor,  if  Alan  had 
not  caught  him.  His  weight  in  Alan’s 
arms  was  so  dull,  so  inert  that,  if  viol¬ 
ence  had  been  his  intention,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  him  now. 
Alan  looked  up,  therefore,  to  see  if  any 
one  had  come  with  him.  The  alley  and 
the  street  were  clear.  The  snow  in  the 
areaway  showed  that  the  man  had 
come  to  the  door  alone  and  with  great 
difficulty;  he  had  fallen  once  upon  the 
walk.  Alan  dragged  the  man  into  the 
house  and  went  back  and  closed  the 
door. 

He  returned  and  looked  at  him.  The 
man  was  like,  very  like  the  one  whom 
Alan  had  followed  from  the  house  on 
the  night  when  he  was  attacked;  cer¬ 
tainty  that  this  was  the  same  man 
came  quickly  to  him.  He  seized  the 
fellow  again  and  dragged  him  up  the 
stairs  and  to  the  lounge  in  the  library. 
The  warmth  revived  him;  he  sat  up, 
coughing  and  breathing  quickly  and 
with  a  loud,  rasping  wheeze.  The  smell 
of  liquor  was  strong  upon  him;  his 
clothes  reeked  .with  the  unclean  smell 
of  barrel  houses. 

He  was,  or  had  been,  a  very  power¬ 
ful  man,  broad  and  thick  through  with 
overdeveloped— a  1  m  o  s  t  distorting- 
muscles  in  his  shoulders;  but  his  body 
had  become  fat  and  soft,  his  face  was 
puffed,  and  his  eyes  watery  and  bright; 


doin’  here?  Never  see  you  before*  .  .  . 
go — go  get  Ben  Corvet.  Jus’  say  Ben 
Corvet,  Lu — luke’s  shere.  Ben  Corvet’ll 
know  Lu — luke  all  right;  alwaysh,  al- 
waysh  knows  me.  ...” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Alan 
had  drawn  back  but  now  went  to  the 
man  again.  The  first  idea  that  this 
might  have  been  merely  some  old 
sailor  who  had  served  Benjamin  Cor¬ 
vet  or,  perhaps  had  been  a  comrade  in 
the  earlier  days,  had  been  banished  by 
the  confident  arrogance  of  the  man’s 
tone — an  arrogance  not  to  be  explain¬ 
ed,  entirely,  by  whiskey  or  by  the  fever. 

“How  long  have  you  been  this  way?” 
Alan  demanded.  “Where  did  you  come 
from?”  He  put  his  hand  on  the  wrist; 
it  was  very  hot  and  dry;  the  pulse  was 
racing,  irregular;  at  seconds  it  seemed 
to  stop;  for  other  seconds  it  was  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  fellow  coughed  and  bent 
forward.  “What  is  it — pneumonia?” 
Alan  tried  to  straighten  him  up. 

“Gi’  me  drink!  ...  Go  get  Ben  Cor¬ 
vet,  I  tell  you!  .  .  .  Get  Ben  Corvet 
quick!  Say — yous  shere?  You  get  me 
Ben  Corvet;  you  better  get  Ben  Cor¬ 
vet;  you  tell  him  Lu — uke’s  here;  won’t 
wait  any  more;  goin’  t’have  my  money 
now  .  .  .  sright  away,  your  shere? 
Kick  me  out  s’loon;  I  guess  not  no 
more.  Ben  Corvet  give  me  all  money  1 
want  or  I  talk!” 

“Talk!” 

“Syou  know  it!  I  ain’t  goin’  ...” 
He  choked  up  and  tottered  back;  Alan 
supporting  him,  laid  him  down  and 
stayed  beside  him  until  his  coughing 
and  choking  ceased,  and  there  was  only 
the  rattling  rasp  of  his  breathing. 
When  Alan  spoke  to  him  again,  Luke’s 
eyes  opened,  and  he  narrated  recent 
experiences  bitterly;  all  were  blamed 
to  Ben  Corvet’s  absence;  Luke,  who 
had  been  drinking  heavily  a  few  nights 
before,  had  been  thrown  out  when  the 
saloon  was  closed;  that  was  Ben  Cor¬ 
vet’s  fault;  if  Ben  Corvet  had  been 
around,  Luke  would  have  had  money. 


all  the  money  any  one  wanted;  no  one 
would  have  thrown  out  Luke  then. 
Luke  slept  in  the  snow,  all  wet.  When 
he  arose,  the  saloon  was  open  again 
and  he  got  more  whiskey,  but  not 
enough  to  get  him  warm.  He  hadn’t 
been  warm  since.  That  was  Ben  Cor¬ 
vet’s  fault.  Ben  Corvet  better  be  ’round 
now;  Luke  wouldn’t  stand  any  more. 

Alan  felt  of  the  pulse  again;  he 
opened  the  coat  and  under-flannels  and 
felt  the  heaving  chest.  He  went  to  the 
hall  and  looked  in  the  telephone  direc¬ 
tory.  He  remembered  the  name  of  the 
druggist  on  the  comer  of  Clark  Street 
and  he  telephoned  him,  giving  the 
number  on  Astor  Street. 

“I  want  a  doctor  right  away,”  he 
said.  “Any  good  doctor;  the  one  that 
you  can  get  quickest.”  The  druggist 
promised  that  a  physician  would  be 
there  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Alan 
went  back  to  Luke,  who  was  silent 
now  except  for  the  gasp  of  his  breath; 
he  did  not  answer  when  Alan  spoke  to 
him,  except  to  ask  for  whiskey.  Alan, 
gazing  down  at  him,  felt  that  the  man 
was  dying;  liquor  and  his  fever  had 
sustained  him  only  to  bring  him  to  the 
door;  now  the  collapse  had  come;  the 
doctor,  even  if  he  arrived  very  soon, 
could  do  no  more  than  perhaps  delay 
the  end.  Alan  went  up-stairs  and 
brought  down  blankets  and  put  them 
over  Luke;  he  cut  the  knotted  laces 
of  the  soaked  shoes  and  pulled  them 
off;  he  also  took  off  the  mackinaw  and 
the  undercoat.  The  fellow,  appreciat¬ 
ing  that  care  was  being  given  him,  re¬ 
laxed;  he  slept  deeply  for  short  per¬ 
iods,  stirred  and  started  up,  then  slept 
again.  Alan  stood  watching,  a  strange, 
sinking  tremor  shaking  him.  This  man 
had  come  there  to  make  a  claim — a 
claim  which  many  times  before,  ap¬ 
parently,  Benjamin  Corvet  had  admit¬ 
ted.  Luke  came  to  Ben  Corvet  for 
money  which  he  always  got— all  he 
wanted — the  alternative  to  giving 
which  was  that  Luke  would  “talk.” 
Blackmail,  that  rpeant,  of  course: 
blackmail  which  not  only  Luke  had 
told  of,  but  which  Wassaquam  too  had 
admitted,  as  Alan  now  realized.  Money 
for  blackmail — that  was  the  reason  for 
that  thousand  dollars  in  cash  which 
Benjamin  Corvet  always  kept  at  the 
house. 

Alan  turned,  with  a  sudden  shiver  of 
revulsion,  toward  his  father’s  chair  in 
place  before  the  hearth:  there  for 
hours  each  day  his  father  had  sat  with 
a  book  or  staring  into  the  fire,  always 
with  what  this  man  knew  hanging 
over  him,  always  arming  against  it 
with  the  thousand  dollars  ready  for 
this  man,  whenever  he  came.  Meeting 
blackmail,  paying  blackmail  for  as 
long  as  Wassaquam  had  been  in  the 
house,  for  as  long  as  it  took  to  make 
the  once  muscular, '  powerful  figure  of 
the  sailor  who  threatened  to  “talk"  in¬ 
to  the  swollen,  whiskey-soaked  hulk  of 
the  man  dying  now  on  the  lounge. 

For  his  state  that  day,  the  man 
blamed  Benjamin  Corvet.  Alan,  forcing 
himself  to  touch  the  swollen  face,  shud¬ 
dered  at  thought  of  the  truth  underly¬ 
ing  that  accusation.  Benjamin  Corvet’s 
act — whatever  it  might  be  that  this 
man  knew — undoubtedly  had  destroyed 
not  only  him  who  paid  the  blackmail 
but  him  who  received  it;  the  effect  of 
that  act  was  still  going  on,  destroying, 
blighting.  Its  threat  of  shame  was  not 
only  against  Benjamin  Corvet;  it 
threatened  also  all  whose  names  must 
be  connected  with  Corvet’s.  Alan  had 
refused  to  accept  any  stigma  in  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  Corvet;  but  now  he 
could  not  refuse  to  accept  /  it.  This 
shame  threatened  Alan;  it  threatened 
also  the  Sherrills.  Was  it  not  because 
of  this  that  Benjamin  Corvet  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  Sherrill’s  name  appearing 
with  his  own  in  the  title  of  the  ship- 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Classified  Ads 


Notice 


We  are  again  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  advertisements 
for  seeds  and  nursery  stock  are 
not  accepted  in  our  classifed 
columns.  They  are  accepted  only 
as  commercial  advertising  under 
our  regular  line  rate. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS,  Heuvelton,  N.  T. 

PEDIGREED  COULEE  PEPS— Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  HcCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

POULTRY 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

REISER'S  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Golden 
-Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalog.  F.  W. 
REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SENNYETEUD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraonflnary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYETELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian.  Pa. 

-  BABY  CHICKS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOQDFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn,  Blvd., 
Dsnsville,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M,  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS,  4  weeks'  old  chicks.  Pullets — 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  from  super¬ 
vised  breeding  plant.  Hardy  North  Country  stock.  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  Leghorns  $15  per  100,  Rocks  $18  in  April. 
Quantity  prices  lower.  Order  direct  or  send  for  bab? 
chick  circular.  CLAYMORE  FARMS,  Ticonderoga. 
N.  Y 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  for  Perry  Poultry  Farm  Chicks. 
We  ship  C.OD.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  bred-to- 
lay  flocks.  14  different  breeds.  Get  our  new  circular 
with  special  instructions  on  raising  chicks.  It’s  free 
write  today  for  your  copy  and  new  price.  PERRY 
POULTRY  FARM,  Parry,  N.  Y. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

_  _  _  u- 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  **J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Mam 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must,  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White,  Buff,  Brown.  Anconas, 
11c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  13c.  Giant 
Bronze,  Holland,  Red,  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  m3tings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  production 
bred,  blood  tested  flocks,  $6  per  100.  ARTHUR  DAY. 
R.  8.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ohio. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns— Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Large,  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
IN  A  VALE  FARM,  R.D,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $12;  Leghorns 
$10;  heavy  mixed  $10;  light  $8.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  95%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

S.C.R.I.  REDS — If  you  want  chicks  from  B.W.D. 
tested  trapnested  stock  here  they  are.  All  eggs  incu¬ 
bated  weigh  24  oz.  per  doz.  We  have  a  non-broody  fast 
feathering  strain.  Our  flock  is  culled  each  year  by 
specialists  from  the  State  College .  Our  present  price 
for  chicks  is  $22  per  100.  The  price  May  1  will  be 
$19  per  100;  May  15.  $17  per  100.  Write  RICHARD¬ 
SON  FARM,  R.  B.  Richardson  Prop.,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS— Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  All 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


FOR  GENUINE  FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  Buy  your 
chicks  direct  from  the  breeder.  Barred-to-the-skin  Ring¬ 
let  Rocks.  Real  Tompkins  Reds.  Contest  proven,  big  egg, 
Tancred  Leghorns.  250-290.  26-28  ounce  egg  stock. 

$13-100;  $62.50-500;  $128-1000.  Electric  Jamesway 

hatched — assuring  highest  livability.  Custom  hatching  4c 
per  egg.  Hatching  eggs  11  breeds  Ducks.  Circular. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna, 


CHICKS — Pullets.  Our  speciality.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7%c  each,  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  Certi- 
fied-Pedigreed  breeding  males.  200  to  291  large  egg 
breeding  blood  lines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested- 
bloodtested  breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay 
10  days  before  shipment  or  C.OJD.  100%  alive  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  F AIR V IEW  HATCHERY. 
Zeeland.  Mich.  Box  5. 


SUNNYSEDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $10  per  100.  WTiite  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Light  mixed  $8  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSEDE  HATCHERY.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES  Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares 
parrots,  ferrets,  pigeons,  mice,  etc.  Price  reduced.  De¬ 
scriptive  60  page  book,  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY, 
Telford.  Pa. 


BUY  STARTED  CHICKS,  6  week  old  leghorn  pullets 
from  blood  tested  stock.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight-week-old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.O.D.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $10.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

PULLETS:  "25  Reasons  Why”  Hi-Powered  Nature- 
Reared  Trap-nested  Leghorns  Pay  Best.  EGG  &  APPLE 
FARM,  Route  A,  Tmmansburg,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Ten.  twelve 
and  sixteen  weeks,  also  ready  to  lay.  March,  April  and 
May  hatched.  Booklet  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic, 
Pa. 

AEROEL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— Enteritis  Powder. 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum,  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck's  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid,  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Peat  Litter,  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison, 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  BOOKS,  Sidney, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.  Rensselaer. 
N.  Y. 

FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellers  vine.  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  10  for  $5.  Vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  stock.  MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER.  Route  2, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 

12  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  $4.50.  50-$18; 
100-$35.  postpaid.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Poults  80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Senersville,  Pa. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.00.  Eggs  10c  each. 
Ducklings  30c.  M.  J.  VROMAN.  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  old  turkeys  for  June  de¬ 
livery,  65c  each.  The  strain  that  you  can  depend  on 
for  early  maturity  in  the  Fail  months.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM.  Plymouth,  N.  EL 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  tnrks.  Also  week  old, 
month  old.  Special  prices.  AH  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS— Large  type  L.  T.  PeMns.  $250  per 
R»0;  $26-100;  $1330-50.  CUXD.  Any  quantity.  HENRY 
FREY.  Eastport,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  PHEASANT  and  Japanese  Phoenix  eggs. 
S.  LESTER.  E.  Hampton.  N.  Y. 


GOD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti -rachitic  and  growth- pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75;  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY.  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

- - - r - T-— - 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  mate  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  help  required.  Write 
BREWSTER'S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster,  N.Y. 


COMFORT  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY  208  E.  88  Street. 
New  York.  C.  H.  Sacramento  7003-8639.  We  supply 
free  of  charge  on  short  notice  good  experienced  Farmer. 
Milker,  Gardener,  Chauffeur,  Driver,  Stableman,  Car¬ 
penter,  Cabinetmaker,  Painter,  Upholsterer,  helpers  of 
various  trades,  etc..  Restaurant,  Boardinghouse,  Camp 
Help  always  on  hand. 

FARM  WORK  desired  by  city  man.  Write  giving  full 
particulars.  L.  ELLIOTT,  340  W.  53th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


GIGANTIC  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Unlimited  roaming. 
No  disease.  Eggs  $5  dozen.  Poults  85c  delivered.  High 
quality  stuff.  T.D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE,  LowvUle,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS  50c,  from  hens  weighing  13,  14,  16% 
lbs.  E.  CHURCH,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Route  7. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AMBITIOUS  German,  31,  single,  wants  job  on  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  farm.  State  wages.  BOX  18,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


COUNTY  AGENTS  for  popular  household  appliance. 
Nothing  like  them  ever  offered.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  hustlers.  BOX  160,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


BRISCO  POLISHING  CLOTH  shines  all  metals  like 
magic.  No  “mussy"  liquids  powders  needed.  Agents! 
Amazing  profits!  Whirlwind  seller  25c.  Sample  Free. 
BRISCO  COMPANY,  Bennington,  Vt. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Get  Rid  of  Rats 


By  Ray  Inman 


A  RAT  DOES  $2 
WORTH  OP  DAMAGE 

IN  A  YEAR.  •  SO  EVEQY 

RAT  KILLED  NOW  IS  *2  IN 
YOUR  POCKET 


HERE'S  A  GOOD 
WAV  TO  KILL  ‘EM: 

1AAAK.E  A  HOSE  OUT  OF 
AN  OLD  inner  tube; 


a-  BACK  YOUR  CAR  UP 
TO  A  RAT  HOLE  , 

3-  TIE  ONE  END  OF  TUBE 

AROUND  EX-HAUST  PIPE, 

ST  tCK-OTHER  END  DOWN  RAT 


4.  RUN  ENGINE  2.0  Oft 
30  fMNUTIS 

5.  RING  UP  $*  FOR  EACH 

RAT  IM  HOLE  •  *  • 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
rohunn.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
SO  lb.  can  $8.00.  1,  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BEEKEEPING — is  the  new  beekeeping  of 
today.  No  business  has  changed  more  or  faster  in  the 
last  few  years  than  beekeeping.  It  has  all  been  mod¬ 
ernized.  Let  us  send  you  free  a  sample  journal  and  a 
booklet  called  “Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,”  to 
prove  it.  If  you  want  to  begin  beekeeping  you  surely 
should  read  this  beekeeping  literature,  ADDRESS 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  234  liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man’s  price 
—only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Salina. 
Kansas. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARS— Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  case  con 
taining  25  cigars.  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO..  Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds.  $1.25;  10,  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  pounds  $1;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS. 
Mayfield.  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25;  Smoking.  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION.  Mayfield,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds.  $1.50;  10.  $2.50.  Smoking,  10.  $1.50. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Bard- 
well.  Kentucky. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


FARM — 160  ACRES.  $1,000  down,  20  head  livestock, 
horses,  hens,  tools  tractor,  $8,500.  Terms  easy.  MR. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES — Chautauqua  Grape  and  Fruit  belt.  Silos, 
bams,  14  room  house.  City  conveniences.  Free  gas. 
Mile  to  village  stores.  Churches,  high  school  with  agri¬ 
culture  course.  R.R.  Station  and  cannery  nearby. 
BOX  17,  e/o  American  Agriculturist. 


TO  SETTLE  AN  ESTATE — 70  acre  level  farm.  15 
acres  timber.  Fine  young  orchard  with  125  McIntosh 
trees.  Well  built  large  ham  and  house  with  slate  roofs. 
Other  good  buildings,  long  frontage  on  macadam  road. 
Good  chance  for  development.  10  miles  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Bus  service.  Electricity  and  telephone  available. 
Will  sell  whole  or  in  parts.  With  or  without  stock 
and  implements.  JESSE  S.  JOSLIN,  VoorheesviUe,  N.Y. 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention’’ 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73R  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


500  PRINTED  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  or  noteheads 
— $1.50,  postpaid.  Samples,  pricelist — free!  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vi. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book.  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO..  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  ervm  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1S80 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Puppies  of  all  breeds.  Pedigreed  stock 
only.  PASHALL,  340  Norton.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Bine  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.00. 
Sizes  S - 1 0 *4 .  Black,  Gunmetal,  Suntan,  Grey,  Grain. 
Sable.  Send  for  hosiery  price  list  and  special  money 
saving  offer.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  614  in,  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton.  Maine. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  of  water  pumps  for  farm  and 
home;  gasoline  or  electric  driven,  at  50  to  75%  off 
price  list.  HARTIG  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  75  Commercial 
St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Special  Trial  Offer.  Any  size  film 
developed  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  8x10  enlargement 
beautifully  mounted  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE.  409  Bertha  St„  Albany.  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN — Milkers  should  always  be  equipped 
with  good  tubing.  We  sell  the  best  money  can  buy. 
for  all  makes  of  milkers,  at  prices  you  can  afford. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  We  can  also  save  you 
money  on  very  good  milk  strainer  cloths  and  cottons. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY.  Inc..  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 


100%  PURE  CANDY — Chocolates.  Bon-Bons,  Mints, 
Fruits.  Nuts,  etc.  Special  2  pound  get-acquainted  as¬ 
sortment  postpaid  for  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
COLEMAN'S  CANDIES.  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


MR.  FARMER:  We  are  selling  Manure  Spreaders 
for  $87.50  and  $95.75.  LIBERTY  SPREADER  &  MFG. 
CO.,  Liberty,  Indiana. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  6*4  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80.  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M: 
14x6 — $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  bams.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


$10,000 

Protection  Against 

ACCIDENT 

and 

SICKNESS 

For  CIO  No  Dues  or 

Only  9XUt  jf  M  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covete  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


Name 


P.  O. 


State  _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  Local  Territory 


The  Niagara  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Council 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  good  orchards  on  good  soil  will  give 
returns  on  the  very  best  of  care. 

The  preliminary  recommendation  of 
the  committee  is  concentration  on  a 
few  good  varieties  such  as  Baldwin, 
Greening,  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Cortland 
and  Spy.  Use  roadside  and  local  mar¬ 
kets  as  much  as  possible.  Growers  who 
have  continually  found  their  fruit  enter¬ 
prises  unprofitable  can  well  make  a 
careful  analysis  of  their  business  and 
their  cultural  and  spraying  practices. 
The  poultry  committee  believes  that 
Niagara  County  is  favorably  located  for 
poultry  production  as  regards  climate, 
nearness  to  good  markets  and  adapt¬ 
ability  with  other  farm  work. 

The  animal  husbandry  committee 
finds  that  dairy  farmers  keeping  more 
than  the  average  number  of  cows  and 
getting  better  than  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow',  are  showing  better  than 
the  average  return  on  their  farm  en¬ 
terprise.  The  average  of  6  cows  per 
farm,  3,200  pounds  of  milk  sold  per 
cow  on  125  farms  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  where  45  per  cent  of  the 
income  is  from  the  dairy  enterprise, 
shows  the  need  for  larger  herds  and 
higher  production  per  cow.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  farmers  who  are 
now  doing  well  with  sheep  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  advantage. 

The  acreage  of  timothy  hay  is  still 
very  large.  The  market  outlook  is  for 
less  rather  than  greater  demand  in  the. 
future.  This  committee  specifically 
recommends;  at  least  a  ten  cow  dairy 
on  dairy  farms  having  a  fluid  outlet 
and  where  buildings  can  be  made  suit¬ 
able  at  no  considerable  cost.  Production 
should  aim  at  an  average  8,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  cow.  Substitution  of  alfalfa, 
red  or  alsike  clover  for  timothy  is 
recommended  wherever  it  can  be  feas¬ 
ibly  grown. 

New  Cash  Crops  Needed 

The  committee  on  farm  crops  and 
vegetables  reports  as  follows :  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  passing  through  a  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment.  Crops  which  made  money 
for  farmers  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
being  produced  at  a  loss.  For  several 
years  timothy  hay,  corn  for  grain, 
buckwheat,  oats  and  barley,  have  given 
little  or  no  return  for  labor.  Wheat  paid 
well  during  the  war,  but  since  has 
shown  little  or  no  return.  Since  grain 
can  be  shipped  economically  from  pro¬ 
ducing  regions,  remote  from  markets, 
New  York  farmers  cannot  expect,  now 
or  in  the  future,  to  get  satisfactory 
returns  for  their  labor  in  producing 
these  crops  for  sale  as  feed  in  com¬ 
petition  with  regions  adapted  to  the 
use  of  large  scale,  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery.  On  most  farms  hay  and  some 
grain  must  be  produced  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  farming  system,  but  tim¬ 
othy  hay  should  be  eliminated  as  much 
as  possible  and  an  effort  made  to  grow 
alfalfa,  where  possible,  otherwise 
clover.  Where  oats,  barley,  mixed  grain, 
spring  or  winter  wheat,  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  cropping  system,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  good 
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yields  by  cheap  methods  such  as  using 
proven  high  yielding  varieties,  testing 
seed  for  disease  and  the  efficient  use  of 
farm  manure  and  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  place  in  Niagara 
County  for  the  growing  of  corn  for 
grain.  Of  the  cash  crops,  satisfactory 
returns  over  a  long  period  of  time  have 
been  made  on  potatoes,  alfalfa  and  cab¬ 
bage.  There  are  opportunities  also  in 
some  canning  factory  crops,  such  as 
peas,  string  beans  and  tomatoes  and  in 
the  market  garden  crops  of  cauliflower, 
cucumbers,  melons,  squash,  peppers’ 
etc.  It  is  advised  that  where  a  farmer 
is  situated  where  he  can,  that  he  grow 
more  of  these  cash  crops  for  which  his 
land  is  best  adapted.  Changes  should 
be  made  after  considering  markets, 
available  labor  supply  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  he  can  produce  the  crop. 
Better  management  of  pasture  lands 
and  more  efficient  use  of  farm  manure, 
lime  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  sub¬ 
jects  upon  which  this  committee  is  still 
w'orking. 

In  conclusion,  the  farmer’s  road  to 
success  lies  through  his  farm.  As  the 
manufacturer  is  ever  on  the  alert,  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  his  business,  methods  of 
production,  cost  accounts  and  methods 
of  selling,  so  should  the  farmer  use 
modem  equipment,  keep  himself  and 
help  profitably  employed  the  year 
round,  thereby  reducing  overhead  ex¬ 
pense.  He  can  well  make  a  close  study 
of  farm  operations  and  cooperate  with 
some  live  farm  organization  such  as 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  its  cooperating 
agencies. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued,  from  Page  18) 

owning  firm?  And  was  it  not  because 
of  this  that  Corvet’s  intimacy  with 
Sherrill  and  his  comradeship  with  Con¬ 
stance  had  been  alternated  by  times 
in  which  he  had  frankly  avoided  them 
both?  What  Sherrill  had  told  Alan  and 
even  Corvet’s  gifts  to  him  had  not  been 
able  to  make  Alan  feel  that  without 
question  Corvet  was  his  father,  but 
now  shame  and  horror  were  making 
him  feel  it;  in  horror  at  Corvet’s  act — 
whatever  it  might  be — and  in  shame  at 
Corvet’s  cowardice,  Alan  was  thinking 
of  Benjamin  Corvet  as  his  father.  This 
shame,  this  horror,  were  his  inheri¬ 
tance. 

He  left  Luke  and  went  to  the  window 
to  see  if  the  doctor  was  coming.  He 
had  called  the  doctor  because  in  his 
first  sight  of  Luke  he  had  not  recog¬ 
nized  that  Luke  was  beyond  the  aid 
of  doctors  and  because  to  summon  a 
doctor  under  such  circumstances  was 
the  right  thing  to  do ;  but  he  had 
thought  of  the  doctor  also  as  a  witness 
to  anything  Luke  might  say.  But  now 
— did  he  want  a  witness?  He  had  no 
thought  of  concealing  anything  for  his 
own  sake  or  for  his  father’s;  but  he 
would,  at  least,,  want  the  chance  to  de¬ 
termine  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  to  be  made  public. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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Grading  Maple  Syrup 


I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  buying  maple  syrup  in  this 
section,  contracting  it  in  the  fall  and  of¬ 
fering  16c  a  pound  for  fancy.  I  had  one 
drum  that  was  fancy  and  I  have  made 
maple  sugar  for  30  years  and  try  to  put 
up  a  good  grade.  When  they  came  to  test 
our  syrup  the  sample  they  brought  with 
them  was  glycerin.  The  company’s  men 
claim  the  government  furnishes  these 
samples  and  that  is  what  they  have  to 
go  by.  You  know  that  maple  syrup  can¬ 
not  be  colorless  entirely  and  as  a  result 
no  one  in  this  section  received  first  grade 
prices. 

PON  referring  this  question  of  grad¬ 
ing  maple  syrup  to  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
we  obtain  the  following  information. 
About  1906,  a  chemist  in  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  by  the  name 
of  Bryan,  devised  a  set  of  caramel  color 
standards  for  the  grading  of  maple 
syrup.  He  prepared  a  strong  solution 
of  caramel  and  by  making  various 
mixtures  of  this  caramel  and  glycerin 
he  secured  a  set  of  twenty  different 
intensities  of  color.  No.  1  was  pure 
glycerin  without  color,  and  No.  20  was 
the  unmixed  strong  caramel  color  itself. 
No.  20  is  far  darker  than  maple  syrup 
ever  gets,  and  of  course,  No.  1  is  far 
lighter  than  any  maple  syrup  ever  is. 


These  Bryan  standards  go  by  the  num¬ 
bers  1  to  20  and  they  are  still  in  use. 
Just  within  the  past  month  they  have 
been  slightly  revised  and  more  care¬ 
fully  standardized  by  a  chemist  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

Now  as  to  the  use  of  these  standards. 
They  can  be  made  by  anyone  who  fol¬ 
lows  the  exact  directions  laid  down.  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  official  in  a  legal 
sense,  although  they  are  in  general  use. 
Your  troubles  would  seem  to  depend 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
‘‘Grade  No.  1  maple  syrup”.  If  that 
meant  the  Bryan  color  standards,  that 
would  be  requiring  the  impossible,  and 
would  be  refusing  syrup  under  false 
pretenses.  If,  however,  by  No.  1  syrup 
they  meant  the  best  of  quality  or  the 
highest  grade,  then  they  would  mean 
syrup  of  anything  up  to  4  or  5  on  the 
Bryan  scale.  In  some  years,  even  6  and 
7  are  considered  high  grade  syrups.  In 
other  words,  their  contract  was  appar¬ 
ently  too  loosely  stated  to  be  adhered 
to  by  both  parties.’ 

The  government  does  not  furnish 
samples  of  pure  glycerin  for  grading 
maple  syrup  as  you  say  the  company 
claimed.  If  these  color  standards  are 
supplied  by  any  government  laboratory 


During  April 

Your  N eighbors  Collected  Thousands  of  Dollars 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Service  is  of  great  benefit 
to  American  Agriculturist  subscribers.  Below  is  a  list 
of  your  friends  who  were  benefited.  Insurance 
is  a  wise  investment. 

Paid  subscribers  to  April  1,  1930. ...$171 ,06335 
Paid  subscribers  daring  April  1930..  6,45539 


F.  E.  Brown,  Uwville,  N.  Y . . . $  20.00 

Runaway  accident— general  contusions 

Dr.  S.  K.  H oiling,  Theresa,  N.  Y . . .  60.00 

Auto  accident — broken  arm 

Otis  Hill,  Rockville,  Conn .  500.00 

Travel  accident — amputated  arm 

Marl  House,  Hastings,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Travel  accident — injured  back 

S.  N.  Rowe,  Union  Bridge,  Md .  100.00 

Auto  accident — broken  leg 

Lindell  Colberth,  Hyde  Park,  Vt .  14.28 

Travel  accident — sprained  ligaments 

Thomas  O’Dowd,  Franklin,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Travel  accident — compound  fracture,  leg 

Mrs.  Alta  M.  Pope,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — cut  lip,  contusions 

Dr.  S.  W.  Pope.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  accident — contused  chest 

G.  A.  Strong,  Franklin,  N.  Y., .  130.00 

Wagon  overturned! — broken  leg 

W.  H.  Ryan,  Castleton,  Vt . .  50.00 

Auto  accident — strained  and  bruised  back 

George  Jefferson,  Chaffee,  N.  Y . . .  50.00 

Wagon  overturned — sprained  back  and  neck 

E.  L  Lamberton,  Marshfield,  Vt . . .  68.57 

Runaway  accident — bruised  shoulder, 
crushed  legs 

Madaline  B.  Hopkins,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.. ...  30.00 

Auto  accident— sprained  ankle  and  spine 

Frank  Atwell,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. .  60.00 

Travel  accident— dislocated  shoulder 

R.  L.  Maynard,  Brewerton,  N.  Y . .  80.00 

Runaway  accident — broken  ankle 

Erik  Johnson,  Shavertown,  N.  Y . . .  20.00 

Runaway  accident — sprained  knee 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hawks,  Maybrook,  N.  Y _ _  20.00 

Auto  collision— contused  ankle 

Amos  Beahn,  Southwick,  Mass .  500.00 

Struck  by  auto — mortuary 

Vincent  Simcik,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y .  1,000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary 

Gertrude  Parry,  Bath,  N.  Y . . :.  30.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations  and  bruises 

Henry  Stremel,  Chaffee,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Travel  accident 

Marvin  Sperry,  Maryland,  N.  Y. . .  90.00 

Travel  accident — ankle  crushed 

Henry  Beekler,  Solsville,  N.  Y . .  37.14 

Travel  accident — strained  back 

H.  C.  Baldwin,  Montpelier,  Vt _ _  91.43 

Travel  accident — broken  foot 

Clara  B.  Porter,  Jeffersonville,  Vt . . .  20.00 

Travel  accident — cracked  ribs 

Minor  Brokaw,  Interlaken,  N.  Y . . — .  40.00 

Auto  accident — four  fractured  ribs 

Mrs.  Bessie  Bobko,  Monmouth,  Jet.,  N.  J .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — broken  leg 

Ellen  E.  Warren,  Clinton,  N.  Y . 1 _  30.00 

Hit  by  auto 

W.  J.  Lilley,  New  Albany,  Pa . —  84.28 

William  Batzel,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y .  37.14 

Runaway  accident — sprained  back 


$177  £19  24 

Amadee  Stinson,  Jr.,  Morristown,  N.  J .  80.00 

Auto  collision — broken  arm 

M.  Louise  Dukes,  Denton,  Md .  14.28 

Auto  accident — contused  thigh 

W.  E.  Potter,  Oakfield,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  rib 

Mabel  Wilson,  E.  Ryezer,  Vt... .  20.00 

Runaway  accident — broken  toe 

Ida  Lehtonen,  Cuttingsville,  Vt .  30.00 

Runaway  accident — broken  foot 

James  Fry,  Huntington,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead  and  face 

E.  C.  Ballard,  Hamilton,  N.  Y .  27.14 

Auto  overturned— fractured  ribs 

Myrtha  DeShaw,  Unadilla,  N.  Y .  40,00 

Runaway  accident — severe  strain  of  knee 

Edward  Nusbickel,  Dalton,  N.  Y .  37.14 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs 

W.  H.  Illenberg,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident 

P.  J.  Reed,  Milton,  Del .  20.00 

Runaway  accident — cut  arm 

Katherine  Ebenthener,  E.  Hampton,  Conn .  130.00 

Auto  went  over  bank — broken  arm 

Charles  Corkran,  Hurlock,  Md. .  30.00 

Auto  accident 

A.  L.  Snyder.  Munnsville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Runaway  accident — cut  and  contused  arm 

Clara  A.  Sibley.  Camillus,  N.  Y .  12.14 

Struck  by  auto — contused  hip 

Francis  Blyman,  Hicksville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — cut  face,  contused  chest 

Dorr  Knowles,  Bath,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  wrist 

Reid  Bacon,  Union  City,  Pa .  10.00 

Hit  by  auto — bruised  leg,  sprained  knee 
Mrs.  Blanche  Dean,  S.  Gilhoa,  N.  Y.  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  legs,  chest 

Wayne  Moyster,  Summit,  N.  Y .  5.71 

Auto  accident — cut  head  and  face 

M.  B.  Lasher  Est.,  Clermont,  N.  Y .  1,000.00 

Auto  hit  tree — mortuary 

Fred  Longer,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Travel  accident — bruised  chest 

E.  C.  Dunham,  Calais,  Vt.  . . .  40.00 

Travel  accident — injured  shoulder 
Joseph  Hammersmith.  Cherry  Plain,  N.  Y.  40.00 
Auto  collision — sprained  shoulder 

Nathaniel  Tuthill,  Miller’s  Place,  N.  Y. . .  80.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  shoulder 
Roy  Parstow,  Lake  Pleasant,  N.  Y.  30.00 

Travel  accident — strained  ligaments  knee 
A.  B.  Smith.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Travel  accident — ear  torn  from  scalp 

Mrs.  Harry  Dunckel,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Travel  accident — strained  neck 

Geo.  Cromwell,  Dalton,  N.  Y . .  50.00 

Travel  accident — dislocated  shoulder 

W.  C.  McMillen,  Atlantic,  Pa.  .  130.00 

Travel  accident— broken  ribs 
Theodore  Johnson,  Est.  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  1.  1,000.00 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

Howard  Bisnett,  Fillmore,  N.  Y .  42.86 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead 


Our  Authorized  Salesmen  Will  Explain  and  Show  Sample  Policy 


bn  request,  they  would  certainly  supply 
the  whole  range  of  scales. 

Officials  of  Washington  Au¬ 
tomobile  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion  Brought  to  Trial 

MANY  of  our  subscribers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  eight  de¬ 
fendants  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
cheat  and  defraud  motorists  through 
the  operation  of  the  Washington  Auto¬ 
mobile  Service  Corporation  have  come 
to  trial.  The  charges  are  that  the  com¬ 
pany  exacted  the  sum  of  $29.75  from 
various  motorists  by  the  representation 
that  this  amount  would  insure  them 
for  two  years  with  a  $5,000  liability 
policy  and  a  $1,000  property  damage 
policy.  It  is  claimed  that  approximately 
$90,000  was  collected  by  this  concern. 

The  opening  of  the  trial  was  delayed 
because  of  the  absence  of  one  of  the 
defendants,  Henry  H.  Weber.  His  bail 
of  $2,000  was  finally  ordered  forfeited 
and  a  deputy  sheriff  sent  to  arrest  him. 
The  other  defendants  are:  Joseph  K. 
Meyers,  president;  Herman  Bess,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Robinson, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  these 
salesmen:  Maurice  Sobo,  Benjamin 
Spiegel,  Henry  M.  Cowan  and  George 
Pollins. 

The  Service  Bureau  had  a  heavy  cor¬ 
respondence  from  readers  who  had 
parted  with  their  money  to  agents  of 
this  concern.  As  soon  as  the  trial  is 
decided  we  will  yet  you  know  the  out¬ 
come  of  it. 

Received  check  for  $11.28  from . 

for  the  crate  of  eggs  which  he  said  the 
express  company  could  not  prove  that 
he  received. 

I  am  sure  if  it  were  not  through 
your  efforts  I  would  never  have  got 
paid  for  the  crate  of  eggs  for  he  as 
much  as  told  me  that  things  were 
closed  between  us  when  I  first  wrote 
you. 

Hoping  your  business  prospers  and 
you  do  the  good  work  you  have  been 
doing  for  farmers,  for  I  am  sure  if  it 
were  not  for  you  I  would  never  have 
received  my  money. 

I  have  this  day  received  a  check  from 

. &  Co.  covering  the  order  I  sent 

them  October  23,  1929,  and  about  which 
I  wrote  you.  Many  thanks  for  the  help 
you  gave  me  to  get  it  straightened  out. 


Eight  Reasons 
for  Using 
CONCRETE 
BLOCK  and 
TILE 

When  planning  your 
new  farm  building, 
remember  Concrete 
Block  and  Concrete 
Building  Tile.  They  are: 

Attractive 

Permanent 

Fire-safe 

Clean  and  Sanitary 
Ratproof,  Rustproof, 
Stormproof 
Repair-free 
True  to  size  and  shape 
Moderate  in  cost 

Free  Booklet  Explains 
Construction 

Concrete  Block  and  Tile 
lay  up  easily  and  rapidly, 
saving  much  time  in  con¬ 
struction. 

“Plans  for  Concrete  Farm 
Buildings”  tells  more. 

Your  copy  is  free. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  DIP 

3  things 

ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  THE  PRICE  YOU  PAY 


First — How  strong  is  it?  How 
does  it  compare  with  carbolic 
acid? 

Second  —  Is  it  standardized? 
That  is,  will  it  run  uniform, 
or  does  it  vary  in  strength? 
Third — What  kind  of  emulsion 
does  it  make?  Milky  white? 
Free  from  any  specks  or  oily 
streaks  on  the  top,  and  free 
from  settlings  at  the  bottom? 
A  poor  emulsion  not  only  de¬ 
notes  an  inferior  dip,  but  a 
waste  to  you. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 

IS  FIVE  TIMES  AS  STRONG 
AS  CARBOLIC  ACID 

It  has  a  carbolic  acid  co-efficient 
of  5.  That’s  why  Dr.  Hess  Dip 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 


costs  less  to  use,  no  matter  what 
price  you  pay  for  others.  It  re¬ 
quires  less  of  it  to  make  an 
emulsion. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  standardized, 
always  the  same,  whether  you 
buy  it  in  Maine  or  Texas, 
the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  makes  the  finest, 
whitest,  milky  emulsion  of  any 
dip  that  you  can  buy,  and  stays 
that  way  for  weeks.  The  white¬ 
ness  proves  its  worth. 

Have  your  dealer  place  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  glass  of  water — 
and  see  for  yourself  how  much 
better  it  is. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
kills  hog  lice,  sheep  ticks  and 
scab;  destroys  disease  germs; 
keeps  down  foul  odors;  makes 
living  quarters  healthful. 

Guaranteed. 

Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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OF  LIQUID 


USE  NEW 


AMERICAN  AMMONE  COMPANY  •  60  WARREN  ST.  •  NEW  YORK 


Keep  your  household  sani¬ 
tary  with  New  Ammo,  the 
powder  which  purifies  like 
ammonia.  Itdoes  everything 
that  liquid  ammonia  will  do 
. . .  does  it  more  econom- 
ically  and  conveniently. 
Women  prefer  New  Ammo 
because  itsavestheir  hands. 
New  Ammo  softens  water, 
dissolves  grease,  brightens 
glassware  and  china,  whit¬ 
ens  clothes.  Whenever  you 
clean  with  soap  and  water, 
add  a  little  New  Ammo — 
only  a  tablespoonful  or  two 
to  the  gallon — and  see  how 
it  lessens  household  drudg¬ 
ery.  Keep  two  cans  on 
hand,  one  in  the  kitchen  and 
one  in  the 
laundry. 


The  handy  oval  shaped  sifter  can, 
actual  size.  15  cents  at  all  dealers. 


\ 
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Turning  spring-hatched  pullets 
into  profitable,  early-fall  layers 


These  pullets  received  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  from  the  day  they  were  old  enough  to  eat 


TWO  PENS  of  98  pullets  each.  Both  pens 
from  the  same  brood  of  chicks.  Both  pens 
fed  and  handled  alike.  Yet  one  pen  laid 
539  more  eggs  in  their  first  5  months  than 
the  other  .  .  .  539  fall  and  winter  eggs  that 
brought  $22.44.  How  would  you  explain  this 
difference  in  production  and  profit  between 
pullets  of  exactly  the  same  breeding  .  .  . 
pullets  fed  and  cared  for  exactly  alike? 

Here  is  the  answer.  One  pen  received  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  in  addition  to  feed 
and  care  .  .  .  received  the  minerals  of  Pan- 
a-min  from  the  day  they  were  old  enough  to 
eat .  . .  received  the  conditioning  properties 
of  Pan-a-min  while  they  were  growing  and 
developing  .  .  .  received  the  balancing  good¬ 
ness  of  Pan-a-min  right  along  with  their 
laying  ration.  These  two  pens  were  divided 
for  this  experiment  when  they  were  day-old 
chicks  and  the  pullets  picked  for  the  test 


in  the  fall.  Division  made  by  experts, 
evenly  as  possible. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  several  tests 
conducted  with  pullets  in  the  last  three 
years  at  the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.  The  combined  results  from  all 
these  tests  show  that  you  can  profitably  add 
one  thing  to  the  best  of  feed  and  care  for 
pullets  .  .  .  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min. 

Start  your  broods  on  Pan-a-min  now. 
You’ll  be  glad  you  did  when  the  pullets 
start  laying  with  the  early  fall.  You’ll  be 
glad  you  did  when  your  pullets  have  laid 
consistently  for  you  all  through  their  first 
winter  .  .  .  laid  high-profit  eggs  and  plenty 
of  them.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  does 
not  take  the  place  of  feed;  but,  as  this  ex¬ 
periment  proves,  no  feed  can  take  the  place 
of  Pan-a-min.  Order  from  your  dealer  to¬ 
day.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  H  ess  Poultry 

N-A-MIN 


A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


o25,rLr.. VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market.  Early 
Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flatdutch.  Danish  Ball- 
head.  and  Enkhuizen  Glory.  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50 
Prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  Express  collect.  TOMATO: 

Marglobe,  Bonnybest.  Baltimore  and  Stone.  1000,  $3.50 
prepaid;  10,000,  $20.00  Collect.  SWEET  POTATO: 

Bigstem  ‘Jersey,  Norton  Tam.  Portorico.  Same  prices 
tomato  plants.  Barge  Sweet  Pepper  Plants  $4.00  thou-  [ 
sand;  10,000,  $30.00  Collect.  Shipping  Capacity  14  | 

million  daily.  Largest  and  oldest  plant  growers  in.  Vir-  | 
ginia.  Our  Plants  must  please  vou  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded.  J.P.  COUNCILL  CO..  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  ! 


Gen  G?0ewnField  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Wakefields,  Succession  Plat  Dutch,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Danish  Ballheads,  300-31.00;  500-$1.25;  1000- 
$2.00  ’postpaid.  Tomato  plants.  Bonny  Best.  Marylake, 
stone  Matchless,  Baltimore  same  prices  as  cabbage. 
Express  Collect  $1.25-1000:  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper 
Plants  500-32.00;  1000-$3.50  Postpaid.  Moss  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Frinklin,  Va. 


r  AITI  TFT  ftWFR  Plants.  Ready  May  10th. 
UAULlrLUWLlV  Meld  grown.  Highest 

Quality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball. 
$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500.  $3.0(5;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000.  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &.  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


PAPR  ATF  Georgia  Collards,  Onion  Plants.  Ex 
C/ADDrtVaLj  press  Collect  31.50  thousand.  Pre¬ 
paid  Mail.  $2.50  thousand.  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Pepper  Plants  Express  Collect  $2.  1000 ;  Prepaid  mail.  $3. 
1000.  Catalogue  Free.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton.Ga. 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE,  Bermuda  and  lMzetaker 
Onion  Plants.  By  Express.  $1.00  Thousand;  By  Mail. 
$1.00  and  postage.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Georgia 


CERTIFIED  POTATOES  Rural  Heavyweights,  no  dis- 
cj'ee,  high  Gelding  strain  RATH  BROS..  Pittslord  N  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS, S»  SILT'S?: 

globe  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore.  Earliana.  Prepaid  500- 
$1.50;  1000-$2.50;  Express  collect.  $1.00-1000.  Ruby- 

King  Pepper  plants.  Prepaid  500-$1.50;  Collect  $2.00- 
1000.  Cabbage  plants,  $1.00-1000;  Certified  Porto  Rican 
potato  plants.  $1.75-1000.  Roots  mossed,  safe  arrival 
prompt  shipment.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


PlinFc’  Tomatoes.  Earliana, 
l  lciaiis.  Marglobe,  John  Baer. 
Bonny  Best,  Jewel.  Stone  and- Matchless.  Peppers:  Ruby 
King.  Worldbeater,  Bull  Nose,  Chinese  Giant.  Harris 
Early  and  California  Wonder.  Seedlings  of  all  varieties 
$3.00  per  1000;  Transplanted  plants  $8.00  per  1000; 
Potted  plants  $30  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


I  (TAjfT IP-  5  200  Frostproof  Cabbage;  200  Tomatoes; 
LiWiv.  log  onions;  25  pepper  plants  all  for  $1.00 
Postpaid.  NATIONAL  PLANTS  FARMS,  Panta.  Texas 


Fine  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants, 

WaKefields.  Copenhagen.  Flatdutch.  Virginia  grown,  best 
known— 300-JI  ;  500  $ 1 .25 ;  1000-$2.25,  prepaid.  $1.50- 
1000,  express,  big  lots  less.  Tomato,  potato,  peppers. 
May  June  delivery.  J.T.Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 

OPENFIELO  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen.  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  75c  Thou¬ 
sand.  Bermuda  Onion  $1.00,  Tomatoes  $1.25.  Collards 
$1.00.  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  $1.75.  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per  50c  hundred  or  $4.00  Thousand.  Promnt  Shipment. 
Expert  Packing.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO..  Quitman,  Ga. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator1  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs,  Cats ,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator,  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


150  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Fine  field  Grown  Stocks.  Cabbage  500,  65c:  1000,  $1.00; 
Onion  and  Tomato  Plants  500.  $1.00;  1.000,  $1.50; 

Sweet  Potato  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25;  5000.  $10.00; 

Sweet.  Pepper  500,  $1.75;  1000.  $2.75:  5000,  $12.50. 

Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm,  Fayettcville.N.Y. 


Gerena 


Red  Kidney  seed  beans  $12.00  per  hundred. 
ARTHUR  SPJESL  Lyons,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  1 


}Vhen  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“l  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist.” 
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What  Readers  Say  about  Dirt 
Roads,  Prohibition  and 
Barnyard  Golf 

1  HAVE  seen  articles  in  your  paper 
l  about  getting  the  dirt  road  farmers 
out  of  the  mud.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
idea  of  honing  dirt  roads  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  relief,  because  dirt  is  mud  when 
wet.  We  live  on  a  dirt  road  and  have 
seen  it  at  all  stages. 

We  have  a  road  hone  and  tractor 
that  I  run  over  the  road  now  and  then 
but  that  does  not  help  during  early 
spring  and  late  fall,  when  the  frost  is 
going  out.  Two  years  ago  I  asked  our 
road  superintendent  to  change  and  put 
some  stone  base  road  instead  of  scrap¬ 
ing  in  mud.  He  scraped  the  center  of 
the  dirt  road  out  for  a  shoulder,  then 
drew  in  field  stone  from  stone  walls 
and  piles  putting  the  larger  stone  at 
the  bottom  and  using  a  stone  hammer 
on  the  smaller  stones  that  were  put  on 
top.  A  thin  coat  of  gravel  or  fine  crush¬ 
ed  stone  would  make  this  road  smooth¬ 
er  but  the  frost  or  rain  does  not  soften 
it. 

I  have  seen  gravel  used  this  same 
way  until  it  was  hard  and  smooth  then 
topdressed  with  tar  and  fine  stone. 

If  a  program  like  this  was  adopted 
by  the  town  superintendents  some  of 
us  dirt  road  farmers  should  be  out  of 
the  mud  in  a  few  years.— E.  W.,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR'S  Note — Of  course  this  man  is 
right  about  building  permanent  roads. 
The  new  dirt  road  law  in  New  York 
unU  help  hundreds  of  towns  put  a 
foundation  under  their  roads.  In  the 
meantime  we  stick  to  our  point  that  u 
heavy  hone  pulled  by  a  tractor  could 
well  be  used  more. 


What  Do  You  Think  About 
This? 

YOU  seem  to’  think  the  New  York 
World  lied  about  the  farmer  about 
prohibition.  I  think  they  got  it  right. 
I  have  lived  on  the  farm  all  my  life 
and  I  know  farmers  are  not  all  angels. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  just 
a  joke  with  a  good  big  part  of  them. 
I  believe  80  per  cent  of  them  would 
bootleg  if  they  could  do  it  and  not  get 
caught.  They  can  do  that  job  better 
than  any  city  man.  They  can  teach 
cards  and  spades  in  that  trick  to  city 
men.  The  World  reporter  has  it  right. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  a  dry  every  time, 
and  have  been  all  my  life,  but  I  am 
telling  you  to  keep  your  eye  out  for 
the  country  fellow.  He  is  no  angel.  The 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  just  a  loose 
;  joke  with  most  of  them.  They  are  not 
educated  on  that  line  as  they  ought 
to  be.  I  am  sorry  to  say  so,  but  it  is 
so  just  the  same. — J.  A.  L.,  New  York. 


The  Other  Side 

YOUR  editorial  on  prohibition  in  the 
May  3  issue  is  the  cleanest  and  best 
I  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  In  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  in  Brooklyn  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  Dr.  Baker,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  at  that 
time,  stated  that  the  New  York  World 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  were  two  of 
more  than  150  papers  to  publish  the 
same  editorial  the  same  day,  telling 
what  a  failure  prohibition  was  or  had 
been  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Suppose  every  word  they  say  is  true: 
does  it.  prove  prohibition  is  a  failure? 
I  say  “no”.  If  we  can  have  prohibition 
as  long  as  we  had  rum,  we  will  then 
know  if  it  is  a  success  or  not  and  not 
until  then. 

Too  bad  some  of  our  big  papers  and 
big  men  cannot  do  as  much  for  some 
good  cause  as  they  can  for  rum.  To  say 
they  are  not  paid  would  be  as  simple 
as  to  say  the  rummies  have  no  money. 
— A.  E.  S.,  New  York. 


Barnyard  Golfers  Are  At  I> 

YOU  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
we  intend  to  hold  a  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing  contest  in  Nassau  County  this  year. 
About  twenty  horseshoe  pitching  en¬ 
thusiasts  ha,ve  organized  themselves 
into  a  club  and  practice  nightly-  H. 
H.  C.,  New  York. 

Editor's  Note— Why  not  organize 
some  teams  in  your  neighborhood? 
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How  Many  Miles  to  the  Gallon  ? 

When  It  is  Cows  and  Milk,  the  Fewer  the  Better 


OR  several  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  interest  in  the  feeding  of 
grain  to  dairy  cows  during  the  pas¬ 
ture  season,  although  years  ago 
pasture  was  considered  ideal  feed 
and  a  jump  in  milk  production  was 
expected  as  soon  as  cows  were 
turned  out  in  the  spring.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  for  the  tendency  toward 
heavier  feeding  during  the  summer.  In  the  first 
place,  pastures  are  not  as  good  as  they  once 
were.  This  is  commonly  recognized  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  big  move  toward  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  through  the  addition  of  lime,  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  However,  there  is  really 
no  conflict  between  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  and  summer  feeding.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
might  be  profitable  to  feed  concen¬ 
trates  rather  heavily  where  cows  are 
on  excellent  pasture,  while  it  might 
not  pay  to  feed  grain  where  cows  are 
running  on  poor  pasture.  In  one  case 
concentrates  are  being  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  cheap  feed  while  in  the  other 
case  they  are  being  used  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  nutrients  for  milk 
production. 

Another  reason  for  summer  feeding 
is  to  prevent  loss  in  weight  of  the 
animals.  The  statement  has  been  made 
that  no  cow  can  eat  enough  grass  to 
produce  over  forty  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  without  calling  on  her  reserve 
flesh  and  losing  weight.  Dairymen  in 
general  state  that  where  animals  do 
lose  in  weight  they  are  certain  to  show 
the  effects  of  it  in  reduced  production 


later,  often  as  late  as  the  following  lactation 
period. 

It  is  also  generally  acknowledged  that  once  a 
cow  drops  in  milk  production  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  her  back  to  normal  production. 
In  years  past  when  the  majority  of  dairymen  in 
this  section  drew  their  milk  to  cheese  factories 
or  creameries,  a  steady  shrinking  of  production 
through  the  summer  was  expected.  In  addition  to 
the  necessity  for  heavy  production  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  there  is  the  additional  incentive  of 
producing  a  fairly  constant  supply  of  milk 
throughout  the  entire  year  in  order  to  supply  the 
fluid  milk  market  and  have  as  little  surplus  as 
possible,  which  surplus  always  sells  for  a  reduced 


price.  For  some  time  we  have  felt  reasonably 
certain  that  summer  feeding  of  concentrates  as  i 
practice  was  increasing  steadily  in  American 
Agriculturist  territory.  A  belief  is  one  thing 
but  the  facts  sometimes  tell  a  different  story,  so 
we  decided  to  ask  a  number  of  dairymen  for 
their  experience  along  this  line.  The  following- 
are  a  few  letters  received  in  reply  to  our  inquiry : 

“In  the  barn  I  have  been  feeding  a  24  per  cent 
ration  and  when  I  turn  out  to  pasture  I  have  fed 
a  20  per  cent  feed.  I  think  this  is  good  enough 
for  the  pastures  we  have  in  this  section.  I  feed 
about  one  pound  to  five  pounds  of  milk  until  the 
cows  are  nearly  dry  and  then  I  feed  about  eight 
pounds  a  day  of  a  12  per  cent  fitting  ration.  If 
the  pastures  keep  good  until  they  com¬ 
mence  to  spring  I  gradually  go  on  to 
the  20  per  cent  ration  so  as  to  have 
them  fully  on  by  the  time  they  freshen. 

“I  think  the  farmers  are  feeding 
about  60  per  cent  more  feed  on  pas¬ 
ture  in  this  locality  than  they  have 
ever  fed  before.” 


Courtesy  National  Fertilizer  Association 


Professor  Frazier  of  the  Illinois  State  College  says  that  a  cow  would 
need  a  muzzle  like  a  lawn  mower  and  travel  twenty. five  miles  a  day  to 
get  enough  to  eat  from  some  of  these  old  pastures. 


“I  feed  our  heavy  producing  Hol- 
steins  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of 
about  a  12  per  cent  grain  ration  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  pasture  season.  We 
think  cows  give  nearly  as  much  milk 
without  grain  on  good  pasture,  but 
grow  thin  in  flesh  and  are  not  in  con¬ 
dition  to  produce  well  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter  when  we  are  mosT 
anxious  to  get  milk.  We  use  nearly 
as  much  grain  in  the  pasture  season 
as  during  the  winter  months,  but  a 

( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Some  “Inside”  Information  on  Radio  Tubes 

“ What  Makes  Them  Work  ?”  Answered  in  Everyday  Language 


HE  tubes  in  your  radio  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  parts,  outside  of  the 
speaker,  that  are  under  your  own 
control.  The  working  units  were 
put  there  and  firmly  fastened  in 
place  by  the  manufacturers,  but  you 
can  use  the  tubes  that  you  may 
choose.  In  addition,  the  tubes  are 
the  very  heart  of  your  set,  for  upon  their  op¬ 
eration  depends  the  success  with  which  all  other 
parts  function.  Tubes  are  critical,  too,  so  that 
an  understanding  of  their  basic  principles  will 
help  you  get  better  tube  results.  Here  are  some 
questions  and  answers  that  may  help. 

What  is  electron  emission? 

When  a  metallic  object  is  heated,  particles  of 
electricity  are  given  off.  These  are  called 
Electrons. 

Why  is  the  air  removed  from  radio  tubes? 

It  was  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  re¬ 
pressed  the  electrons.  With  air  pressure  removed, 
the  electrons  came  off  easily.  It’s  like  cooking 
aboard  the  Los  Angeles !  With  low  air  pressure, 
as  at  high  altitudes,  water  boils  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  cook.  The  water 
evaporates  more  easily  at  low  pressure,  just  as 
the  electrons  come  off  more  easily  in  a  vacuum. 

Why  is  a  filament  used  to  obtain  the  heat? 

A  wire  with  a  heavier  electric  current  passing 
through  that  its  normal  carrying  capacity  be¬ 
comes  hot.  This  is  the  most  convenient  means 
of  heating  a  piece  of  metal  in  a  vacuum. 

What  is  thorium? 

It  was  found  that  impregnating  the  filament 
with  certain  metals  increased  the  flow  of  electrons 
and  made  it  unnecessary  to  heat  the  filament  so 
hot. 


By  BRAINARD  FOOTE 

A. A.  Radio  Editor 

What  is  the  “plate”  of  the  tube? 

The  electrons  are  negative  particles  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  Negative  particles  are  attracted  by  posi¬ 
tive  particles.  The  plate  is  a  nickel  cylinder  or 
two  flat  pieces  of  nickel  located  near  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  filament.  The  “B”  battery,  or  “B” 
voltage  supply  is  connected  between  the  filament 
and  the  plate,  so  that  the  plate  is  charged  posi¬ 
tively  with  respect  to  the  filament.  Then  the  nega¬ 
tive  particles  from  the  filament  fly  over  to  the 
plate,  being  attracted  by  the  opposite  polarity. 

What  factors  influence  the  strength  of  the 
electron  flow? 

Electrons  are  increased  in  quantity  when  the 
plate  is  nearer  the  filament ;  when  the  plate  and 
filament  have  large  area ;  when  the  plate  voltage 
is  high;  and  when  the  evacuation  of  air  is 
greater. 

What  is  the  “grid”? 

Between  the  plate  and  the  filament  a  screen 
or  wire  mesh  is  interposed.  This  is  the  grid.  The 
electrons  are  therefore  forced  to  dart  between 
the  wires  or  meshes  of  the  grid  in  going  over  to 
the  plate.  It  was  found  that  a  very  slight  nega¬ 
tive  charge  on  the  grid  was  sufficient  to  almost 
completely  repel  the  electrons.  (For,  similar  elec¬ 
tric  charges  repulse  each  other).  And,  conversely, 
a  very  slight  positive  charge,  very  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  flow  of  electrons.  Thus  we  have  a 
valve  or  throttle  action,  as  in  an  automobile. 
Pushing  on  the  accelerator  greatly  increases  the 
flow  of  gasoline  vapor  and  air  and  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  power  of  the  motor. 

How  do  radio  signals  control  the  tube? 

By  means  of  the  transformers,  the  radio  im¬ 


pulses  charge  the  grid  with  negative  and  positive 
electricity,  alternately.  True,  the  energy  is  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  and  puny.  Each  tube,  however, 
increases  the  effect  at  least  seven  times,  and  in 
some  tubes  as  high  as  twenty  times.  The  energy 
impulses  from  the  aerial  control  the  tube,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  really  operate  the  set.  In  the 
same  way,  pushing  on  the  accelerator  controls 
the  power  of  your  car — you  don’t  really  push 
the  car  with  your  foot ! 

Why  are  a  number  of  tubes  used  in  a  set? 

The  amplification  obtained  with  one  tube  is 
not  great  enough,  except  to  operate  a  pair  of 
earphones.  But  by  taking  the  amplified  electric 
impulses  and  feeding  them  through  successive 
transformers,  the  impulses  are  impressed  with 
growing  strength  after  each  tube  upon  the  grid 
of  the  next  tube.  Two  tubes,  for  example,  each 
magnifying  seven  times,  would  give  an  over-all 
effect  of  forty-nine  times.  Five  amplifying  tubes 
would  total  over  16,500  times! 

How  does  an  A.  C.  tube  differ? 

If  an  ordinary  battery  type  tube  is  lighted  with 
alternating  current,  the  fluctuations  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  cause  the  heating  effect  to  fluctuate  notice¬ 
ably  and  result  in  a  “flicker.”  This  makes  a  loud 
hum  in  the  speaker.  By  making  the  filament  very 
thick  and  heavy  the  heating  is  more  steady,  and 
this  is  the  principle  of  the  226  type  of  tube.  How¬ 
ever,  even  that  is  not  good  enough  for  the  de¬ 
tector,  which  is  tremendously  sensitive  to  a  slight 
variation  in  the  filament  heating.  Here  a  “heater” 
type  of  tube  is  employed.  The  heater  is  a  metal 
cylinder  from  which  the  electrons  are  given  off, 
and  the  filament  is  coiled  inside  it,  but  without 
any  actual  connection  with  the  heater  element. 

( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Our  Advertisers  Guaranteed 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising 
which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and 
honest  treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased 
by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to 
make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to 
be  as  advertised. 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say : 
“I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers.  f 

Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  sub¬ 
scription  departments  may  be  addressed  to  either 

10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  under  Act  of 
March  6,  1879. 


Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year, 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and 
foreign,  $2  a  year. 
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We  Go  to  School  with  Bobby 

AST  night  it  was  our  privilege  to  accompany 
our  ten-year-old  son,  Bobby,  to  a/meeting  of 
the  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  m  the  school 
in  Yonkers  where  Bobby  attends.  The  purpose 
was  to  make  the  parents  more  familiar  with  the 
work  the  school  is  doing,  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  the  teachers,  and  to  see  the  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  different 
grades.  Such  meetings  are  good  for  every  com¬ 
munity. 

The  gathering  was  inspiring  because  it  seemed 
that  every  father  and  mother  who  had  a  child 
in  the  school  was  interested  enough  to  attend, 
and  also  because  the  large  school  building  was 
packed  with  the  exhibits  of  splendid  work  that 
had  been  prepared  by  the  pupils  during  the  past 
winter.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  short 
address  told  about  his  early  experience  as  a  boy 
in  school  many  years  ago  and  compared  that  with 
the  opportunities  which  children  now  have,  show¬ 
ing  that  while  children  used  to  dislike  to  go  to' 
school,  most  of  them  now  like  it  because  their 
learning  is  so  connected  up  with  their  everyday- 
experience  that  it  holds  their  attention  and 
interest. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  for  example,  that  farm  boys 
and  girls  in  the  past  have  gone  to  the  cities  in 
such  numbers  when  the  whole  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation  had  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture  or  the 
country?  Turn  to  any  old-time  arithmetic,  for 
example,  and  try  to  find  a  problem  that  had  to 
do  with  the  feeding  of  cattle  or  the  fertilizing  of 
land,  or  in  any  other  way  was  connected  with  the 
everyday  life  of  the  farm  child.  Instead,  there 
were  problems  of  stocks  and  bonds,  of  banking 
and  storekeeping,  and,  worse  still,  many  of  the 
problems  were  so  abstract  and  far-fetched  that 
they  had  no  practical  connection  at  all  with  any 
business. 

Today,  the  up-to-date  teacher  and  school  fol¬ 
low  the  educational  doctrine  of  “learn  to  do  by 
doing”,  and  what  is  more  important,  they  teach 
a  child  in  the  terms  of  his  own  life  and  exper¬ 
ience.  For  example,  where  is  there  a  boy  who  is 
not  interested  in  an  automobile  or  an  aeroplane? 
How  easy  it  is  to  get  his  interest  in  a  problem 
that  concerns  these  machines  of  his  every-day  ex¬ 
perience,  and  how  easy  to  teach  him  the  history 
of  transportation  when  he  is  encouraged  to  make 
models  of  the  different  machines  which  man  has 
used  to  transport  himself  since  pioneer  times. 
Bobby  was  very  proud  of  an  exhibit  made  by  his 


class  showing  the  great  development  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  America.  There  were  models  made 
by  the  pupils  showing  the  Indian  ponies  loaded 
with  packs,  the  old  ox  carts  of  the  pioneers,  the 
covered  wagons,  the  early  steamboats,  the  trains, 
and  then  the  modern  automobile  and  aeroplane. 
Taught  in  this  way,  a  child  never  forgets  his  his¬ 
tory,  arithmetic  has  meaning,  and  even  geography 
is  filled  with  adventure  and  romance. 


Hats  Off  for  the  Boy  Scouts 

HE  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  just  concluded  its  twentieth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York  City.  In  attend¬ 
ance  were  several  hundred  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  and  successful  men  in  the  professional  and 
business  life  of  America,  men  who,  in  spite  of 
the  pressure  of  their  everyday  business,  still  have 
time  to  give  a  lot  of  attention  and  work  to 
making  a  success  of  one  of  the  greatest  move¬ 
ments  for  boys  ever  started  in  the  world. 

Over  863,000  men  and  boys  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  Scout  movement,  of  which  231,000  are 
men  who  serve  as  leaders,  and  631,000  are  boys. 
In  these  days  of  juvenile  crime,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  boys  of  much  Scout 
experience  ever  convicted  of  crime.  There  are 
many  farm  boys  who  are  Scouts.  If  you  want 
to  be  one  and  are  at  least  twelve  years  old,  we 
will  tell  you  how. 


What  Organization  Is  Doing 

F  anyone  has  any  doubt  of  the  value  of  co¬ 
operative  dairy  marketing  organizations,  they  . 
should  do  a  little  plain  thinking  about  milk 
prices  right  now. 

In  the  days  before  the  dairymen  organized, 
butter  prices  were  the  basis  of  payment  for  all 
milk.  Butter  prices  during  the  month  of  April 
for  extra  92-score  averaged  about  38  cents  a 
pound.  On  this  basis,  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  for  butter  would  be  $1,596,  call 
it  $1.60  a  hundred.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  butter 
delivered  in  New  York  City.  The  country  price 
would  be  much  less. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  paid  $2.26  for 
3.5  milk,  including  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  blinking  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  organization  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  is  saving  both  the  organized 
and  the  unorganized  farmers  at  least  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  $1.60,  the  old  butter  price  for  milk, 
and  $2.26,  or  66  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 


How  Long  Have  You  Been  Married? 

merican  Agriculturist  believes  in  giving 
publicity  to  successful  marriages,  rather  than 
to  the  unsuccessful  ones.  Therefore,  as  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  we  will  pay  $10  to  the  couple 
who  have  lived  longest  together  who  send  us 
their  picture,  and  a  few  facts  about  themselves, 
and  $5  to.  the  couple  winning  second  place  in  our 
contest.  We  will  return  the  pictures  after  we  are 
finished  with  them. 

Pictures  must  be  received  by  us  before  June  15. 


/Farmers  Should  Fight  Reclamation 

BEFORE  us  as  we  write  is  a  letter  from  a 
writer  asking  if  we  would  be  interested  in  an 
article  for  American  Agriculturist  on  the 
$10,000,000  conservation  program  started  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  Mexico  to  reclaim  waterlogged  and" 
alkali  ruined  land  along  the  Rio  Grande,  once  a 
fertile  valley.  The  New  Mexico  .program  is  just 
a  small  part  of  what  is  going  on,  or  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  foolish  reclamation  work  by  the 
United  States  government.  For  example,  there 
are.  planned  for  this  year  the  Minadoka  project 
in  Idaho  which  gets  $1,228,000  plus  any  unex¬ 
pended  balance  from  last  yrear ;  the  Owyhee  pro¬ 
ject  in  Orpg'-"  "  ,000,000;  Vale  project,  Oregon, 
$530,000;  Salt  Lake  Basin  project,  Utah,  over 
$2,000,000;  Yakima  project,  Washington,  ap¬ 


proximately  $2,000,000 ;  Sun  River,  Montana, 
$275,000;  and  numerous  other  projects  totaling 
a  million  or  more  additional. 

The  thought  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  men¬ 
tioned  above  was  that  this  great  conservation 
program  is  a  fine  thing,  of  interest  to  all  farmers. 
It  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  but  not  in  the  'way 
the  writer  thinks.  What  is  the  matter  with  oiir 
Federal  government  when  it  supports  a  policy  of 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  farm  relief  on 
one  hand  and  millions  more  for  reclamation  to 
bring  more  land  into  competition  in  American 
agriculture?  % 

We  wish  every  farmer  would  register  an  em¬ 
phatic  protest  with  his  Congressman  against  this 
foolish  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  American 
agriculture. 


Please  Sign  Your  Name  to  Letters 

AY  we  suggest  again  that  we  cannot  an¬ 
swer,  or  pay  any  attention  to  unsigned 
letters. 

We  receive  thousands  of  letters,  so  that  only 
a  few  of  them  can  be  printed  in  the  paper.  But 
when  you  sign  your  name,  your  letter  is  an¬ 
swered  carefully  with  a  personal  reply  from  one 
of  the  editors.  Your  name  is  always  kept  con¬ 
fidential  when  a  letter  is  published  in  the  paper. 
The  editorial  offices  are  at  461 -4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Also,  if  you  will  address  your  letters  to  the 
particular  department  you  wish  to  reach,  it  will 
help  us  and  enable  you  to  get  an  answer  at  an 
earlier  date.  Address  your  letters  either  to  the 
Service  Bureau,  Household  Editor,  Editorial 
Department  or  Advertising  Department. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

SHORT  time  ago  I  wrote  to  several  persons 
whom  you  know  because  of  their  prominence 
in  agricultural  affairs,  and  asked  them  to 
send  in  their  favorite  joke  or  story.  “Maybe,”  I 
said,  “you  have  bored  your  family  to  distraction 
by  repeating  your  story  sixty  times.  All  right, 
here  is  your  chance  to  tell  it  and  have  it  ap¬ 
preciated.” 

I  called  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  every¬ 
body  loves  to  laugh  and  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
dignified  about  good,  clean  humor.  We  love  a 
man  who  is  human  enough  to  like  a  good  story 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  all  feel  as 
we  do  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  Most  of  us  agree 
with  the  poet  who  wrote,  in  praise  of  a  clown 
and  mirth  maker : 

Aye,  wiser  than  the  wise  of  earth 
Art  thou,  old  knight  of  painted  face. 

Thank  God  for  all  the  ways  of  mirth, 

Threnk  God  for  humor’s  saving  grace. 

Well,  I  had  a  splendid  response  to  my  letters 
and  some  very  fine  stories  are  coming  in.  Among 
them  is  the  story  that  my  friend,  Professor  E.  S. 
Savage  sent.  I  think  those  of  you  who  know 
Professor  Savage  will  agree  that  few  men  have 
done  more  for  the  dairy  industry  than  he  has, 
and  those  who  know  him  well  will  also  agree 
that  it  is  a  privilege  to  call  him  “friend”,  one  of 
the  reasons  being  that  he  is  so  full  of  fun.  Here 
is  the  story  as  Professor  Savage  tells  it : 

A  week  ago  I  was  over  in  one  of  our  neighboring 
counties  to  look  over  a  rather  fine  Ayrshire  herd. 
The  owner  had  just  paid  $1300  for  a  cow  that  he 
thought  was  all  right.  There  was  a  milking  machine 
agent  in  the  barn  at  the  same  time  I  was,  and  this 
milking  machine  agent  thinks  he  is  a  pretty  good 
judge  of  cows,  so  my  friend  said  to  him : 

“What  do  you  think  of  this  cow?” 

The  agent  replied:  “Well,  she  has  got  a  poor 
rump:  she  is  rather  coarse  over  the  tail  head;  and 
kind  of  a  big,  coarse  cow  anyway,  and  has  a  poor 
udder  and  no  particular  milk  veins.” 

The  owner  looked  at  him  a  minute  in  disgust  and 
then  said: 

“Well,  she  has  got  a  darn  good  pair  of  horns  any¬ 
how  that  I  paid  $1300  for!” 


American  Agriculturist,  May  24,  1930 
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What  the  A.A.  Service  Bureau  Sign  Means 

Some  Happenings  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Editorial  Office 


H.  L.  Cosline, 
Associate  Editor 


EVERY  morning  a  stack  of  mail 
is  brought  to  the  Service  Bureau 
office  to  be  opened,  sorted  and 
answered.  To  some  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  that  such  a  task  would  be  a  mo¬ 
notonous  one,  but  in  each  mail  that 
comes  to  us  there  are  a  few  laughs, 
many  cases  where  we  are  able  to  be  of 

real  help  and,  on 
occasion,  letters 
which,  by  a  little 
reading  between 
the  lines,  tell  of 
real  tragedy. 

Many  letters 
start  off  with  an 
apology  because 
the  writer  asks 
for  help.  If  there 
is  one  thing  we 
desire  more  than 
another  it  is  that 
a  1 1  subscribers 
may  feel  not  only 
that  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  call  on  us  for  any  aid 
we  are  able  to  give,  but  also  that  we 
are  more  than  glad  to  do  everything 
within  our  power.  Many  letters  begin 
by  saying  that  the  writers  saw  on  the 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
page  where  we  had  helped  others  and 
thought  we  might  be  able  to  help  them. 
Frankly  one  of  the  reasons  we  print 
the  names  of  those  for  whom  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  settlements  is  to 
encourage  others  to  write  to  us. 

We  Appreciate  Your  Thanks 

Another  type  of  mail  we  enjoy  re¬ 
ceiving  are  letters  thanking  us  for 
what  we  have  been  able  to  do.  This  is 
because  we  are  human  and  encourage¬ 
ment  always  comes  good.  Directly  op¬ 
posed  to  these  letters  are  those  com¬ 
plaining  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
calling  us  harsh  names  because  we 
were  not  able  to  do  what  the  subscri¬ 
ber  wished.  Some  claims  sent  in  to  us 
are  several  years  old,  a  few  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are  distinctly  unreason¬ 
able  in  their  demands  and  others  ask 
us  to  interfere  in  personal  difficulties 
with  neighbors.  While  it  is  our  object 
to  do  everything  we  legitimately  can 
for  subscribers,  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  ask  commercial  firms  to  make  un¬ 
reasonable  settlements  or  to  attempt 
to  settle  personal  difficulties  between 
those  who  should  be  friends. 

We  often  get  letters  telling  of  sad 
experiences  in  which  money  has  been 
lost.  Sometimes  the  writer  fully  real¬ 
izes  that  there  is  no  chance  of  getting 
the  return  of  the  money,  but  writes  us 
so  that  we  can  warn  our  readers  and 
perhaps  save  them  simi¬ 
lar  loss.  This  is  a  type  of 
letter  which  could  well  be 
written  more  often.  In 
fact,  if  every  subscriber 
would  do  this  it  would  be 
the  means  of  saving  our 
readers  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  every  year.  Others 
unfortunately  have  made 
unwise  investments  and 
write  us  asking  that  we 
get  their  money  for  them. 

This  is  one  thing  that  we 
cannot  do  and  the  loss  of 
the  money  involved  is  of¬ 
ten  tragic.  Readers  fre¬ 
quently  ask  why  such 
swindlers  are  allowed  to 
prey  upon  the  public.  The 
only  answer  is  that  no 
person  can  be  shut  up  in 
jail  on  suspicion  that  he 
is  a  swindler.  Evidence 
must  be  secured  and  un¬ 
fortunately  many  of  these 
sharks  are  so  clever  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  con¬ 
clusive  evidence.  By  the 
time  the  evidence  has 
been  secured  the  money 
which  our  subscribers 
have  invested  has  been 
lost  and  even  if  the  swin¬ 
dlers  are  jailed  it  will  not 
bring  the  money  back. 

Others  write  to  warn 
us  that  we  are  advertising 
firms  with  whom  they 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE, 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

have  had  unsatisfactory  experience,  justment.  Others  resent  our  reminders 
This  again  is  the  type  of  letter  we  ap-  and  politely  tell  us  that  the  matter  is 
preciate.  It  is  our  aim  to  carry  only  ad-  none  of  our  business  and  that  the  sub- 
vertisers  who  believe  in  a  square  deal,  scriber  would  have  received  just  as 
Here  again  we  are  not  infallible  and  good  attenion  if  he  had  written  directly 
once  in  a  while  we  make  a  mistake,  to  them.  To  such  letters  we  can  only 
When  we  do,  we  expect  to  make  good  reply  that  apparently  our  readers  have 

an  unusual  degree  of  confidence  in  us 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  did 


our  guarantee. 

How  Claims  Are  Handled 


write  to  us;  that  we  are  interested 


Perhaps  our  readers  would  be  inter-  only  in  straightening  out  misunder- 
ested  in  knowing  just  how  their  claims  standings  and  difficulties;  that  we  re- 
are  handled.  During  1929  we  received  ceive  no  pay  for  our  efforts  and,  in 
nearly  8,000  letters  in  our  Service  Bur-  many  cases,  we  are  also  able  to  add 
eau  Department  and  settled  claims  for  that  our  subscriber  did  first ,  write 
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Maybe  There  Is  Something  for  You,  Too 

IT  IS  doubtful  if  many  of  the  members  of  the  A.  A.  family  realize  all  of 
the  privileges  and  services  at  their  call  by  being  subscribers  to  A.  A. 
The  little  Service  Bureau  sign,  which  is  posted  on  so  many  thousand  farm 
homes  throughout  New  York  and  adjoining  states  stands  for  Service 
and  Protection. 

Read  the  interesting  story  on  this  page  of  what  we  find  in  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  letters  that  come  ihto  our  Service  Bureau  and  how  we  handle 
these  letters.  In  addition  to  being  interested,  you  will  likely  find  some 
way  whereby  the  old  A.  A.  can  be  of  personal  help  to  you. 
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readers  amounting  to  nearly  $7,500.  directly  to  them  without  receiving  the 
Very  little  of  this  money  would  have  courtesy  of  a  reply, 
been  received  without  our  assistance.  In  other  cases  a  company  ignores 
We  are  able  to  answer  yiany  letters  our  letters  entirely.  There  are  various 
we  receive  immediately  and  give  you  ways  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  information  you  want.  Such  letters  such  concerns.  Sometimes  the  fear  of 
contain  personal  problems  and  ask  for  publicity  will  cause  a  settlement,  al- 
personal  advice  or  ask  for  definite  in-  though  they  ignore  personal  letters 
formation  such  as  requests  for  lists  of  from  our  readers.  In  other  cases  the 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  mer-  various  Better  Business  Bureaus  or 
chants  or  requests  for  reports  on  a  Chambers  of  Commerce  cooperate  with 
particular  concern.  Others  require  the  us  in  getting  a  satisfactory  settlement, 
writing  of  several  letters  before  they  Sometimes  all  of  these  methods  fail  to 
can  be  finally  settled.  One  class  of  such  get  the  results  we  are  working  for.  It 
letters  is  claims  against  commercial  may  be  that  the  firm  has  gone  out  of 
firms.  We  forward  these  claims  to  the  business  or  that  they  are  definitely 
firms  involved  for  their  attention  at  fraudulent,  in  which  case  all  that  is 
the  same  time  writing  our  subscriber  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  warn  subscribers 
that  their  letter  has  been  received  and  so  that  they  will  not  suffer  loss, 
enclosing  a  card  to  be  returned  to  us  There  is  still  one  thing  which  we 
in  case  they  do  not  hear  from  the  firm,  sometimes  do  when  claims  are  made 
We  handle  so  many  claims  that  it  is  against  firms  here  in  New  York  City, 
naturally  impossible  to  remember  all  namely  to  call  on  them  personally  in 
of  them  and  this  insures  that  no  claim  an  attempt  to  reach  a  settlement.  This 
will  be  forgotten  unless  the  subscriber  takes  time  and  we  are  not  always  able 
simply  neglects  to  return  the  card  to  to  do  as  much  of  it  as  we  would  like 

us.  but  here  are  just  a  few  instances  of 

It  is  interesting  to  read  letters  which  some  of  the  things  which  have  happen- 
firms  send  us  in  reply  to  these  com-  ed.  Some  time  ago  a  subscriber  wrote 

plaints.  The  majority  are  anxious  to  that  she  had  for  a  number  of  years 

satisfy  customers  and  in  many  cases  done  knitting  at  home  for  a  concern 
will  go  even  farther  than  the  facts  here  in  the  city,  but  that  she  was  un¬ 
warrant  in  making  a  satisfactory  ad-  able  to  get  pay  for  the  last  work  she 
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j\  ft  Y  NEIGHBOR  says  it  pays  to  spill  some  ferti- 
IV1  lizer  in  the  hill  at  planting  time,  that  corn  of 
his  that’s  fertilized  just  grows,  gee  whiz,  so  fast  it 
never  seems  to  stop,  it’s  sure  to  make  a  bigger 
crop.  He  says  that  plant  food  is  the  stuff  to  use  if 
crops  ain’t  big  enough,  and  any  farmer  if  he’s 
wise,  will  start  right  in  and  fertilize.  The  trouble 
with  our  yields,  says  he,  is  that  we’ve  let  the  old 
soil  be  until  it  is  run  down  so  bad,  there  ain’t  ho 
plant  food  to  be  had.  The  crops  just  struggle  for 
their  life,  the  season  is  a  constant  strife  to  see  if 
they’ll  survive  or  not,  the  yields  they  make  are  not 
so  hot.  A  crop  of  clover  now  and  then  will  bring 
the  soil  to  life  again,  a  little  fertilizer,  too,  will 
make  it  show  what  it  can  do. 

The  trouble  with  such  notions  is  they  make 
more  work  for  us,  gee  whiz.  At  planting  time 
we’re  rushed  enough,  and  if  we  have  to  stop  and 
stuff  the  box  with  fertilizer,  too,  it  means  just 
twice  the  work  to  do.  There  always  is  some  new 
idee  to  complicate  our  work,  by  gee,  and  make  us 
toil  a  little  more,  new-fangled  farmin’  makes  me 
sore.  HI  plug  along  in  my  old  way,  and  trust  to 
luck  to  make  it  pay! 


had  done.  Possibly  through  the  writing 
of  a  number  of  letters  this  could  have 
been  straightened  out,  but  fortunately 
the  firm  was  near  our  office  and  the 
writer  called  on  them.  It  developed  that 
our  subscriber  had  some  material  on 
hand  and  the  concern  did  not  propose 
to  send  the  money  until  all  the  mater¬ 
ial  had  been  returned  either  finished 
or  unfinished.  We  pointed  out  to  them 
that  apparently  our  subscriber  did  not 
trust  them  any  more  than  they  did 
her  so  the  final  conclusion  was  that  the 
subscriber  should  send  the  material  to 
us  and  that  they  would  give  us  a  check 
to  forward  to  her.  This  was  done  we 
trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone 
concerned. 

I  also  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  inquiries  about  home  work  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  concern.  Our 
readers  know  that  we  have  consistently 
discouraged  them  from  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  any  home  work 
scheme.  This  concern  reported  that 
they  were  going  out  of  the  home  work 
end  of  the  business.  The  reasons  given 
were  that  they  already  have  hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  material  which  has 
been  sent  to  workers  and  which  they 
are  unable  to  get  returned.  The  amount 
involved  in  each  case  was  too  small 
to  warrant  legal  action  so  they  were 
just  charging  it  up  to  profit  and  loss 
and  discontinuing  that  angle  of  the 
work.  This  was  interesting  as  it  shows 
the  other  side  of  the  home  work  pro¬ 
blem  and  tends  to  show  that  no  firm 
can  put  out  home  work  on  an  honest 
basis  and  stay  in  business. 

“Sample”  Game  Popular 

Practically  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  home  work  schemes  that  have 
been  called  to  our  attention  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  selling  a  sample  outfit  at  a 
profit,  after  which  they  forget  all 
about  the  workers.  In  this  connection 
many  letters  we  get  are  interesting. 
No  matter  how  often  we  advise  our 
readers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
home  work  scheme,  almost  every  day 
brings  one  or  more  letters  asking  that 
we  investigate  some  particular  home 
work  concern.  There  must  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  demand  for  some  sort  of  work  to 
be  done  in  the  home  and  it  is  this  de^ 
mand  which  enables  so  many  fraudu¬ 
lent  home  work  concerns  to  reap  such 
a  harvest. 

For  several  years  we  had  on  our 
staff  a  lawyer  and  a  financial  expert 
to  answer  questions  on  these  matters. 
Some  time  ago  a  subscriber  wrote  that 
a  stock  we  had  recommended  had  de¬ 
creased  in  value  to  an  extent  which 
caused  him  a  loss  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars.  On 
checking  back  through 
our  correspondence  we 
found  that  our  financial 
expert  had  merely  report¬ 
ed  that  those  back  of  this 
particular  investment 
were  honest  and  that  all 
indications  pointed  to  the 
investment  as  a  sound 
one.  Naturally,  there  was 
no  guarantee  as  to  what 
would  happen  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  However,  this  exper¬ 
ience  together  with  some 
others  of  a  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  nature  caused  us  to 
decide  that  advice  on  spe¬ 
cific  investments  was  al¬ 
together  too  risky  for  a 
farm  paper  to  handle  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  element  of  risk  in  al- 
m  o  s  t  every  investment 
and  added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  an  investment 
which  may  be  suited  to 
the  needs  of  one  person 
may  not  be  at  all  suitable 
for  someone  else.  We  are 
still  glad  to  give  reports 
when  a  concern  is  ob¬ 
viously  fraudulent  or  to 
give  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  advice  on  general 
investment  matters. 

A  somewhat  similar 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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.  .  .  .  here  is  definite  evidence,  Mr.  Dairyman,  of  how  the 
Perfection  Farm  Milk  Filter  is  made  to  work  as  a  unit.  There 
is  no  metal  obstruction  below  the  disc.  None  is  needed.  The 
cloth  facing  on  the  Perfection  disc  is  strong  enough  to  support 
itsplf.  As  a  result  you  get  a  fast  full  flow  of  milk — not  a  series 
of  dribbles. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Filter  has  just  3  pieces — a  funnel,, 
an  insert  which  fits  into  the  funnel  and  a  disc  held  firmly  in 
place  by  the  insert.  There  is  less  to  clean,  less  to  keep  clean 
and  less  to  assemble.  Our  special  offer  plan  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  get  this  remarkable  unit  at  an  unusually  low  price, 
Get  yours  now— while  the  offer  is  still  open.  See  your  nearest 
dairy  supply  dealer  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Schwartz  Mfg.  Co.  •  *  Two  Rivers,  Wise. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


Address- 


lf  you  desire  shipment  sent 
j  C.  O.  D.  check  here.  □ 


FARM  MILK 
FILTER  UNIT 


I 

I 

I 
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There  is  nothing  below  the  Disc ! 


In  order  to  introduce  the  remarkable  new  Improved 
Perfection  Milk  Filter  Unit  we  are  making  this  un¬ 
usual  offer  to  the  dairymen  of  America. 

\  Retail  Price 

1 -Carton  (300)  Cloth  Faced 
Filter  Funnel  Discs. 

1-16  Quart  FILTER  FUNNEL 
Newly  improved,  extra  heavy, 
built  to  last  a  decade. 


$2.75 

$3.00 


TOTAL  $5.75 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


I  Department  E 

SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO. 

j  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

'  Enclosed  herewith  find  my 
|  check  or  money  order  for  $3.95 
I  for  which  you  are  to  send  me 
I  one  Filter  Funnel  and  one  pack- 
j  age  of  300  six  and  one-half  inch 
j  Perfection  Cloth  Faced  Filter 
|  Funnel  discs.  It  is  understood 
|  that  I  can  get  my  money  back 
•  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

I 

I  Name - 

I  _ 


Swollen  Tendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
f  strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  frwh  a  splint 
or  soft  curb.  No  blisler,no  ha  it  gone,  and 
g  \  horse  can  be  used.  S2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-B 
free. 

From  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used  Absorb¬ 
ine  on  a  yearling  paoer  with  strained  ten- 
\  don.  Colt  all  over  lameness,  though  for  a 

time  couldn’t  take  a  step.  Great  stuff." 


■  W/F^OUNGJf^579  tvman St,. Springfield,  Mass 


STORM-PROOF 

The  Kconomy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grade 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Send 
for  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B,,  Frederick,  Md. 


CAULIFLOWER 


Plants.  Ready  May  10th. 


quality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball, 
$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  BOCHELLE  &.  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


News  from  Western  New 
York 

Buffalo  to  Have  New  Farmers’ 
Market 

WE  in  Erie  County  have  known  for 
a  long  time  that  the  Elk  Street 
Market  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to 
fanners  because  of  the  very  great  con¬ 
gestion  there.  About  two  years  ago  or 
more  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  made  a  survey  of  the 
wholesale  farmers’  market  situation  in 
Buffalo.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the 
market  needs  of  Buffalo  could  best  be 
met  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  pro¬ 
duce  terminal  and  farmers’  market  lo¬ 
cated  probably  somewhere  on  Bailey 
Avenue.  This  would  have  necessitated 
a  moving  of  the  commission  men  as 
well  as  the  farmers  to  a  new  location 
and  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the 
Produce  Exchange  in  Buffalo  but  was 
not  very  favorably  received.  The  Erie 
and  Nickel  Plate  Railroads  became  in¬ 
terested  and  because  of  their  activity 
the  other  railroads  became  interested 
and  various  sites  for  the  location  of  a 
new  produce  terminal  and  market  were 
offered  to  the  Produce  Exchange. 

Mr.  Crouch  went  over  all  of  these 
sites  and  prepared  a  report  for  the 
Produce  Exchange.  About  a  year  and 
a  half  hgo,  a  meeting  was  called  of  re¬ 
presentatives  from  all  of  the  western 
New  York  counties  to  consider  the 
public  market  situation.  From  this 
committee  an  executive  committee  was 
appointed  composed  of  Henry  Mar- 
quart,  Orchard  Park,  Chairman; 
Thomas  Marks,  Niagara  County;  Wm. 
F.  Hickman.  Eden;  Henry  Warning, 
Orchard  Park ;  Albert  Schillroth. 
Orchard  Park.  This  committee  has 
been  working  on  this  matter  for  a  long 
time. 

State  May  Take  Over  Market 

When  the  plans  of  the  Erie  and  Nick¬ 
el  Plate  Railroads  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  produce  terminal  at  Clinton 
and  Bailey  Avenues  were  accepted  by 
the  Buffalo  Produce  Exchange,  there 
was  a  division  of  the  commission  men 
on  the  Elk  Street  Market,  part  of  them 
favoring  going  to  the  new  produce  ter¬ 
minal  and  a  part  of  them  favoring 
staying  at  the  Elk  Street  Market.  The 
contract  between  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Erie  and  Nickel  Plate 
Railroad  provides  for  the  setting  aside 
of  approximately  fifteen  acres  on  the 
Clinton  and  Bailey  site  for  a  farmers’ 
market  and  also  provides  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  market  there  by  the 
railroad  to  be  completed  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Produce  Terminal  and 
commission  houses  are  completed.  It 
also  provides  for  the  sale  of  this  site 
or  the  site  and  the  market  to  the  State 
or  any  other  agency  such  as  the  county, 
city  or  a  group  of  farmers  at  actual 
cost  plus  carrying  charges  anytime 
within  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  group  favoring  staying  at  the 
Elk  Street  Market  has  developed  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Elk  Street 
Market  and  for  the  moving  of  the  com¬ 
mission  houses  and  the  building  of  the 
new  potato  commission  houses  there 
on  the  Elk  Street  Market. 

Growers  Approve  Change 

On  Thursday,  May  8th,  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  about  350  farmers  was 
held  at  the  Grange  Hall  at  Orchard 
Park.  The  Produce  Exchange  outlined 
the  plans  which  they  were  ready  to 
submit  and  the  Boosters  Club  which 
is  the  group  favoring  staying  at  the  Elk 
Street  Market,  outlined  their  proposals. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Crouch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  gave  a  talk 
on  market  layout  and  city  markets  in 
general.  After  both  sides  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  place  their  proposition 
before  the  farmers,  the  meeting  was 
open  for  discussion  and  after  quite  a 
long  discussion  a  vote  was  taken.  Only 
two  men  among  the  farmers  voted  to 
stay  at  the  Elk  Street  Market,  all  the 
others  believing  it  to  be  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  move  to  the  proposed  new  mar¬ 
ket  at  Clinton  and  Bailey  Avenue.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  vote  a  pledge  was  circulat¬ 
ed  and  signed  by  practically  all  of  the 
growers  present  in  which  the  men 
pledged  themselves  to  go  to  the  new 
market  when  it  was  completed  and  to 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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FEEDS 

Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 

Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

53  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WRITE  TODAY  lor 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


Hart  gives  Most  Silo 
Value  per  Dollar  - 

No  upkeep  cost .  Gives  trouble- 
proof  service  for  a  lifetime. 

A  Hart  reinforced  concrete  stave 
silo  on  any  farm  means  there  will 
be  more  in  the  neighborhood  in  a 

short  time. 

Write  for 
name  of  near¬ 
est  owner  so 
you  can  talk 
with  him. 

C  o  mplete 
catalog  and 
detailed  cost 
of  a  Hart  Silo 
ready  for  use 
.on  your  prop¬ 
erty,  mailed 
promptly. 

Write 


FORREST  S.  HART 
667  Wyoming  Ave., 


&  SON,  INC. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


am 

more  than 
pleased ^4} 


OF  COURSE  .  . 

. he  uses  a  BURRELL 


lit  have  used  my  Burrell  ma- 
*  chine  going  on  the  4th  year, 
and  it  hasn’t  skipped  a  milking. 

Can  positively  say  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  teats  or  udder  by  leaving 
it  on  too  long.  I  am  more  than 
pleased.”— So  says  dairyman 
W.  W.  Craig,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

"‘It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

iLiliilzlilM 


k  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


ipwift 


_  •  Get  rid  of  the  lameness  and  tho 

blemish  without  scarring  the  horse.  Usee 
NO.  4  BLISTERING  LIQUID 
no  matter  how  bad  the  case,  for  Splint,  Curb, 

Bog  Spavin,  Thoroughpin,  Capped  Hock  and 
other  soft  or  semi-solid  blemishes.  Or  use  , 

FLEMING’S  BLISTERING  PASTE  NO.  5 
for  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  or  Sidebone.  Apply  only  oueo*  | 
We  send  either  one  for  only  $2.00.  Money  pack  guarantee.  , 
SEND  10c  FOR  BIG  NEW  VETERINARY  ADVISER 


i  FLEMING  BROS.  V-208  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


C-.nr.ir  Accredited  -  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows. 
F  ancy  grades  or  registered  with  conformation  ana 
production.  Walter  F.  Film,  Centre  Brunswick,  Troy,N.T, 
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How  Many  Miles  to  the 
Gallon? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

lower  protein  ration  to  keep  up  good 
condition.” 

“I  am  continually  increasing  the 
amount  of  grain  feeding  during  the 
summer,  and  I  believe  that  grain  feed¬ 
ing  to  cows  on  pasture  is  gaining  very 
rapidly  especially  in  the  best  dairy 
sections.  I  use  my  same  12  and  20  per 
cent  protein  ration  throughout  the 
summer.  However,  when  the  grass  is 
plentiful  and  fresh  I  reduce  the  amount 
of  grain  fed  and  also  the  amount  of 
the  protein  in  the  ration  by  using  more 
of  the  12  per  cent  ration.  As  the  sum¬ 
mer  advances  and  the  pastures  become 
dry  and  less  productive,  I  increase  the 
grain  ration  and  also  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  the  ration.  The  main  thought 
that  I  have  in  mind  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  protein  to  be  fed  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal.  I  feed  a  lower  pro¬ 
tein  ration  when  I  feel  that  the  cows 
lack  a  little  in  condition.  We  must  first 
keep  our  production  machine  in  good 
running  order.  She  will  return  more  to 
us  in  the  long  run  if  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

“I  probably  feed  somewhat  heavier 
than  most  dairymen  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  may  expect  a  little  more  pro¬ 
duction  than  the  average.  One  of  the 
chief  factors  in  increased  summer  feed¬ 
ing  is  the  poor  condition  of  most  of 
our  pastures.  Our  pastures  are  contin¬ 
ually  getting  poorer  and  there  is  a 
place  for  a  real  pasture  improvement 
program.  Cows  producing  large 
amounts  of  milk  cannot  possibly  get 
all  of  their  food  in  the  pasture  as  there 
is  too  much  labor  involved  and  the  food 
is  too  bulky.  I  have  just  fair  pasturage 
and  feed  about  one  pound  of  grain  to 
five  pounds  of  milk.  Last  summer  I 
conducted  a  little  trial  of  grain  feed¬ 
ing  to  my  young  stock  while  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  had  some  very  satisfactory 
results.” 

*  *  * 

“We  find  that  feeding  dairy  cows  is 
a  year  round  proposition.  Unless  the 
cow  is  producing  in  her  fullest  capacity 
or  very  near  it,  she  isn’t  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  cow.  Condition  of  the  cow  is  bur 
best  indicator,  we  always  aim  to  keep 
our  cows  in  good  condition,  then  they 
are  ready  for  a  steady  and  continual 
milk  flow.  We  feed  a  20  per  cent  grain 
ration  exclusively,  good  mixed  hay, 
and  let  the  condition  of  the  cow  and 
her  appetite  rule  our  grain  feeding. 

Our  practices  of  feeding  grain  ra¬ 
tions  to  cows  on  summer  pasture  are 
as  follows:  First  we  have  good  pasture 
and  the  cows  fill  up  quickly  and  rest. 
At  the  bam  during  our  best  pasture 
season  we  feed  a  grain  ration  evenings 
of  about  one  pound  of  grain  to  every 
eight  pounds  of  milk  produced.  In  the 
morning  we  feed  a  good  mixed  hay 
only.  When  the  pastures  begin  to  grow 
older  or  tougher  and  begin  to  dry  up, 
we  feed  grain  twice  daily  about  one 
pound  of  grain  to  six  pounds  of  milk 
produced  and  good  hay  twice  daily,  all 
they  will  eat.  Cows  that  we  milk  three 
times  a  day  we  feed  grain  and  hay  at 
each  milking,  using  about  one  pound 
of  grain  to  six  pounds  of  milk  produc¬ 
ed.  We  make  sure  that  what  grain  we 
feed  is  eaten  with  relish.  We  feed  more 
than  enough  hay  so  as  to  have  some 
left  over  after  each  feeding.  In  our 
estimation,  unless  we  feed  some  dry 
feed  to  cows  we  do  not  get  the  most 
out  of  our  pastures  and  green  forage 
crops.” 

We  also  wrote  to  a  number  of  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  Agents  because  we 
know  that  they  are  in  touch  with  dairy 
conditions  over  the  entire  county.  Al¬ 
most  without  exception,  they  replied 
that  feeding  grain  to  cows  on  pasture 
had  increased  for  the  past  several 
years. 

We  know  that  these  letters  will  in¬ 
terest  dairymen  particularly  as  they 
show  the  attitude  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  toward  summer  feeding.  We  were 
rather  surprised  to  find  the  answers 
so  uniform  in  their  ideas  as  we  natural-  * 
ly  expected  a  few  might  not  favor  the 
practice.  We  were  also  much  interested 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  to  find  that  practi¬ 
cally  every  man  to  whom  we  wrote  re¬ 
plied  to  our  question.  This  leads  us  to 
two  conclusions;  first,  that  dairymen 
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Make  the  Harvest 

faster,  easier,  and  cheaper 

with  a  new 


McCORMICK-DEERING  Hinder 


THE  1930  models  have  many  time-and- 
grain- saving  features  that  are  not  on 
older  machines.  Nine  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings  at  the  important  points  lessen  the  draft 
and  assure  smooth,  frictionless  operation. 
More  space  between  the  main  wheel  and 
main  drive  chain  eliminates  accumulation 
of  dirt  and  undergrowth.  The  controlling 
levers  are  easier  to  reach  and  operate.  You 
have  a  choice  of  either  McCormick  or 
Deering  binder  attachments. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
features  that  have  been  added  to  make  the 
harvest  easier,  faster,  surer,  and  more  prof¬ 
itable.  Only  by  seeing  the  machine  can  you 
fully  appreciate  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  binder  construction.  Ask  the  near¬ 
by  McCormick- Deering  dealer  to  show  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


andMcCormick’Deering 

Twine 

guaranteed  for 

LENGTH,  STRENGTH 
and  WEIGHT 

and  treated  against  destruction 
by  insects,  the  original  “Big- Ball”' 
is  the  twine  you  can  choose  with 
confidence  that  the  only  manu¬ 
facturer  of  both  binders  and 
twine  has  put  the  very  best  quality 
it  is  possible  to  produce  into  every 
foot  of  every  balL 

Take  No  Chances 

Buy  the  twine  that  looks  good, 
is  good,  and  has  been  time-tested 
and  found  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Insist  on  the  old  reliable 
McCormick  -  Deering  “  Big  -  Ball  ” 
Twine. 


CATTLE 


Fresh  and  Nearby  SPRINGERS 

TB  tested,  from  state  modified  and  accredited  area. 
$135  to  $165  each.  Delivered  by  truck.  E.  CLAUDE 
JONES,  Columbia  County,  Craryville,  N.  Y.  Phone9F5 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 


Pure  bred  and  high 
grade  TB  tested 


cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 
a  carload. 


J.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEGGAT,  Ormstown,  Quebec 


Reg. 
Milking 
L.  R. 


Shorthorn  Calves  B£K: 

HOTCHKISS,  West  Springfield.  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Holstein  &  Ayshire,  m  SaS 

COWS.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE.  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen-Angus  BEEF  CATTLE 

One  yearling  bull,  two  bull  calves,  four  cows,  good 
individuals  very  well  bred.  C.C. TAYLOR.  Lawtons, N.Y. 


cfrfiiri  HEIFERS — Thirty-eight  fine  yearlings, 
nuioicm  tuberculin  tested.  ALso  ten  fine  six  weeks 
old  calves.  E.  HOWEY,  1092  James  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Registered  Dorset  weight  140  lbs. 

and  Shropshire  aVctXIlS  ihipped  on  approval 

—no  payment  required.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


are  intensely  interested  in  the  whole 
subject  of  summer  feeding  and  second, 
that  they  look  upon  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  as  a  personal  friend.  Commercial 
firms  who  send  our  letters  rarely  get 
replies  from  over  10  per  cent  of  those 
sent  out.  . 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  ragged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old ....  $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Abo  a  lew  Chester  borrows  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  A.  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

These  good  healthy  rugged  Pigs  that  are  raised  on  our 
farm,  to  satisfy  our  many  customers,  are  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire  cross.  Berkshire  and  Chester  White 
cross,  Duroc  and  Chester  White  Cross.  Age  9  to  10 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  C.O.D.  will  crate  and  ship  in 
lots  of  two  or  more.  Visit  tis  or  mail  your  orders. 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Manager,  Ryder  Stock  Farm, 
115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass.  Box  65  Tel.  Lex.  0202 


SWINE 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short. 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  "McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money*’. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines,  Avenue. 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy  old  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel.  Those  heavy  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  White  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approvaL  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED.  COLLINS.  35  Waltham  SL, Lexington, Mass. Tel. I094W 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH 

YOUNG  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  Chester 


7 

to 

8 

weeks 

old. 

. $5.00 

9 

to 

10 

weeks 

old. 

. $5.50 

10 

to 

12 

weeks 

old 

All 

husky. 

healthy. 

fast 

growing  stock 

MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON.  MASS.  T«L  0498 
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Charles  H.  Spangle,  Angola,  Ind., 
says:  “I  paid  my  taxes  this  fall 
with  the  difference  in  price  of  a 
•new  roof  and  what  I  paid  for 
American  Liquid  Roof  Cement.” 

A  coat  of  this  cement  on  an  old 
roof  will  save  you  many  dollars. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  this 
cement  direct. 

Write  for  literature  or  have  our 
salesman  call. 

THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO. 
9915  Harvard  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA; 

3  9'"’  CHESTNUT  ST.  -  PHILADELPHIA. 

ROOM BATH  $ 3.00 
Only  fire-proof  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia 
with  unrestricted 
parking 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  1  New  York  City 


r  LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City 
Established  1SS3,  offers  vou  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
li  ee  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 


A 


West  Washington  Market, 


N.  Y.  City 


Bonded 

Commission 

Merchant 


J 


HAY  BALERS 

Built  £or  Capacity 

and  turn  out  neat  bales  of  hay  or  straw.  This 
is  a  money  maker.  Write  for  description  and 
sizes. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  766,  York,  Pa. 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  Quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
•r,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Nowion  Remedy  Ce* 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire;  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 

6  -  7  WEEKS  OLD . . 1 . $4.75  EACH 

8  -  9  WEEKS  OLD . _..$5.00  EACH 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 

10  days  trial.  Crating  free. 
J.W.GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn, Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


GOATS 


f  nail  Heavy  milkers,  bred,  registered.  Purebred 
'JOaio  Swiss.  Toggenburg,  Saanans,  Nubians,  soon 
trash,  pralifie.  Splendid  breeding  buck.  Pairs,  Trios, 

Hards.  GOLDSBOROCGHS  GOATERY,  Mohntan,  Pa. 


Reviewing  the 


American  Agriculturist.,  May  24,  1930 

Latest  Markets 


Milk 

Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices 

are  based  on 

milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield 

on  the  basis 

of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk _ 

3.00 

2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream _ 

1.80 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

1.36 

2B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese _ 

2-21 

3  Evan.  Onnd. 

Milk  Powder  . 

Hard  Cheese  . . 

1.95 

1.75 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 


City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer,  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

April  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  April 
for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . $2.32 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool . , _  2.26 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 15 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers .  2.11 


April  1929  . . 

2.46 

2.61 

April  1928  . . 

2.15 

2.25 

April  1927  . . . .  .. 

2.34 

2.44'' 

April  1926  . . 

2.01 

2.11 

The  Sheffield 

Producers 

announce 

the  cash 

price  to  producers  for  3% 

milk  in 

the  201-210  mile 

zone,  as 

2.20  per 

hundred,  (2.40 

for  3.5% 

milk.) 

April  1929  .... 

. .  2.60 

2.80 

April  1928  .... 

2.18 

2.38 

April  1927  .... 

.  2.39 

2.59 

April  1926  . 

. .  ._  ..  2.34 

2.54 

Blitter  Fluctuates  Widely 

May  17,  May  10,  May  18. 
CREAMERY  SALTED  1930  1930  1929 


35 

-35% 

37 

-37% 

43'/2  -44 
43  - 

34' 

36% 

84-91  score  . . 

...  .  29 

•34% 
-28’  2 

33 

-36 

28%-42 

Lower  Grades  . . 

_  28 

31 

-31% 

37  -38 

New  York’s  receipts  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily.  This,  added  to  the 
unsatisfactory  distributing  movement 
into  retail  channels,  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  market  for  some 
time,  has  made  it  impossible  to  clear 
current  arrivals,  resulting  in  much 
stock  going  into  cold  storage.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  weakness  in 
the  trade,  with  a  consequent  lack  of 
confidence  in  all  quarters.  The  market 
has  been  trending  downward  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  a  level  where  the  trade 
would  take  hold.  At  the  close  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  holding  firm  but  the  situation 
is  far  from  satisfactory. 

On  May  16,  the  four  leading  cities 
reported  12,794,452  pounds  in  the 
freezers  compared  with  4,524,563 
pounds  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same 
cities  last  year.  The  into-storage  move¬ 
ment  in  these  four  leading  cities  has 
continued  greater  even  than  the  heavy 
in-put  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  From  May  9  to  May  16  holdings 
increased  2,311,355  pounds  compared 
with  an  increase  last  year  during  the 
same  period  of  2,100,923  pounds.  It  is 
a  case  of  too  much  butter  being  made. 

No  Change  in  Cheese 

May  17,  May  10.  May  18, 


STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ 19-  19  -  22  -22'/z 

Fresh  Average  . 

Held  Fancy _  24-26  24  -26  27%-29% 

Held  Average  _  23-  23  - 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  last  week.  Trad¬ 
ing  has  been  very  light  in  fresh  cheese. 
Fresh  States  still  bring  19c  with  some 
lots  held  at  19)4c  and  19  %c.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  been  increasing.  On  May  16, 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports  had 
on  hand  11,946,000  pounds  compared 
with  9,985,000  pounds  at  same  time  a 
year  ago. 


Egg  Market  Irregular 


May  17, 

May  10. 

May  18. 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

30 

-33% 

Selected  Extras  . 

30 

-33 

36 

-38% 

Average  Extras  .. 

28 

-29 

28 

-29 

34 

-35 

Extra  Firsts  . . 

27 

-27% 

27 

-27% 

33 

-33% 

Firsts  . 

26 

-26% 

26 

-26% 

32 

-32% 

Undergrades  . .  . — 

25 

- 

-25% 

31 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  _ 

28 

-31 

29 

-30 

35 

-36% 

Gathered  ..  - 

25 

-27 

26 

-28 

31  %-34% 

We  have  had  an  irregular  egg  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  week.  The  May  1 
report  of  the  Government  had  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect.  The  report  showed 
stocks  on  hand  considerably  in  excess 
to  1929.  Case  goods  on  May  1,  1930 


totalled  3,520,000  cases  compared  with 
3,393,000  a  year  ago.  In  frozen  goods, 
stocks  totalled  77,134,000  pounds  com¬ 
pared  with  51,835,000  pounds  a  year 
ago.  In  all  cases  the  report  shows  an 
increasing  input  this  year  over  last 
year  and  was  more  bearish  than  had 
been  expected.  In  addition  to  the  re¬ 
port  eggs  have  been  accumulating  in 
the  principal  cities  due  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  and  comparatively  light  con¬ 
sumptive  demand.  As  the  market 
closed  weather  had  turned  cooler,  there 
was  a  little  more  export  business  and 
fairly  good  speculative  inquiry,  all  of 
which  helped  to  steady  the  market. 


Live  Poultry  Closing  Firmer 


May  17.  May  10. 

May  18, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored  . . 

-27 

21-26 

34-36 

Leghorn  — 

25-26 

23-26 

-36 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored _ 

25-45 

25-43 

35-50 

Leghorn  . .  ... 

18-33 

20-34 

20-40 

3LD  ROOSTERS  _ 

16-17 

12-13 

20-21 

CAPONS  . . 

35-40 

rURKLYS  . . 

20-30 

20-30 

25-35 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

19-23 

19-24 

23-28 

GEESE  . . 

12-14 

-16 

16-17 

The  live  poultry 

market 

is  in 

better 

shape  than  it  has 

been  for 

some  time 

although  prices  are  still 

low. 

Fowls 

are  in  light  supply  and  broilers  are  not 
excessive.  We  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  prices  trend  upward  especially 
with  the  coming  of  Decoration  Day 
buying.  Poultry  has  been  selling  over 
a  wide  range  especially  broilers.  Many 
think  that  it  does  not  pay  to  bother 
with  broilers,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
care  will  bring  better  money.  In  some 
fcases  20c  represents  the  spread  in  qual¬ 
ities  on  the  same  breed.  A  little  care 
in  grading  the  birds  will  frequently  net 
5c  per  pound  on  an  entire  case.  A  few 
scabby  individuals  may  cut  the  price 
that  same  amount. 

Fancy  Hay  Higher 

Continued  light  receipts  in  the  var¬ 
ious  hay  markets  in  the  Metropolitan 
district  combined  with  an  active  de¬ 
mand  for  all  grades,  far  in  excess  of 
offerings,  have  been  responsible  for  a 
continued  advance  in  hay  prices.  Com¬ 
mon  hay  made  up  by  far  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  receipts.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  such  that  almost  anything  that 
passes  as  hay  brings  money.  Tfiis  may 


be  realized  from  the  fact  that  sample 
hay  which  ordinarily  sells  at  $16  is 
now  bringing  $22  and  $23.  The  fanciest 
lines  of  timothy  are  selling  within  the 
alfalfa  range,  bringing  $30  to  $31, 
while  State  alfalfa  second  cutting  is 
quoted  at  $28  to  $32. 

Wool 

The  wool  market  has  been  slow  and 
prices  lowqr.  New  York  better  fleece 
wool,  unwashed,  fine,  per  pound  21-29c; 
y2  blood  24-29c;  %  blood  24-27c;  14 
blood  24-29c;  low  quarter  blood  25-27c; 
common  and  braid  23-25c. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  17, 

May  10, 

May  18, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (May)  _ 

1.06 

1.02% 

1.01% 

Corn  (May)  - 

.80% 

.78% 

.85% 

Oats  (May)  - 

.42% 

.41% 

.46% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red _ 

1.28% 

1.24% 

1.26% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  _ 

■  98% 

.95% 

1.03% 

Oats,  No.  2  — 

.55 

.55 

.58 

FEEDS 

May  17. 

May  10, 

May  18, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats  _ _ 

34.50 

33.50 

33.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . . . . 

29.00 

30.00 

26.00 

H’d  Bran  . .  _ 

31.00 

32.00 

27.60 

Standard  Mids  _ 

29.00 

29.50 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 

32.50 

33.50 

32.50 

Flour  Mids  . . 

31.00 

32.00 

31.00 

Red  Dog  . 

31.50 

32.50 

35.00 

Wh.  Hominy  .. 

31.50 

32.50 

37.00 

Yel.  Hominy  .... 

31.50 

32.50 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . . .  . 

33.50 

32.50 

37.00 

Gluten  Feed  ... 

35.00 

35.00 

38.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . - 

45.00 

45.00 

46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

41.50 

40.00 

38.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

45.50 

44.00 

41.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . . 

47.50 

46.00 

44.50 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal. 

46.00 

48.00 

50.00 

Beet  Pulp  . 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  earlots.  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  earlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
eight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Larger  offerings  slackening  in  de¬ 
mand,  improved  pastures  and  rather 
general  rains  over  Atlantic  Seaboard 
weakened  feedstuff  market  although 
prices  were  holding  fairly  steady. 

Wheat  price  curves  have  crossed.  All 
future  prices  from  May  to  December  as 
well  as  the  cash  market  are  above  last 
year’s  level.  Change  of  sentiment  in  the 
market  has  been  due  mainly  to  bullish 
influences  following  unfavorable 
weather  reports.  Corn  planting  has  not 
been  progressing  well.  Wet  soil  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  work  in  the  Central  West 
although  conditions  are  about  average 
in  Iowa. 


El 


Uli  CtvUAKA 


C.  M.  Id.  Chicks  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  the  big  Barron  Leghorns,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  Barron.  Special  May  reduced  prices.  Full  iive  delivery  guaranteed. 

25  50  100  500 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . - - -  $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Barred  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Special  on  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  bred  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  on  free  range, 
are  large  and  hardy.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers  will  tell  you  that  you  can¬ 
not  duplicate  these  hardy  chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  prices.  Order  from  this  ad 
or  write  for  FREE  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 
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Buy  Best 

Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

Grade-A  Lord  Farms  Chicks  from  New 
England’s  greatest  Leghorn  plant  at  prices 
within  reach  of  all. 

JUNE  1-15 . $17  per  100 

AFTER  JUNE  15  .  .  .  $15  per  lOO 

These  chicks  are  from  the  same  breeders  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chicks  sold  earlier 
this  season  for  $24  per  100.  They  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  pay  better  than  any  others  you  can 
buy. 

YEAR  BOOK — 64  pages;  worth  a  dollar  but 
FREE  to  Eastern  poultrymen.  Write  for  it 
today. 

85  Forest  Street 
Methuen,  Mass. 


LORD  FARMS 


S.C. White  Leghorns 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $9.00  per 
100;  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00  per  1000; 
Hatches  May  27th-June  3,  10.  17.  24. 
Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleiafeltersville,  Pa 


LEGHORN  PULLETS  R£Sw 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders  and  HOW  *  *  *  Plump. 
Fully  Feathered  with  Yellow  Shanks — Perch  Broken  too 
for  which  you'll  give  thanks.  *  *  *  C.O.D.  if  you  say— 
See  them  before  you  pay.  Eight  week  Average  One 
Pound  $1.10  each,  $95  per  100  $275  per  300.  Older 
Pullets  also.  Check  and  Double  Check  with  every 
Pullet  by  Heck. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


WENE  a  CHICKS 


Prices  for  Immediate  Delivery  50  100  400 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Special . $6.50  $12.00  $46.00 

Wyan-Rock  Cross . 6.50  12.00  46.00 

Straight  Rocks  and  Reds  . 7.00  13.00  50.00 

Send  Check,  Express  or  Postal  Order. 

Chicks  Mailed  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


and  up  for  MAY  and  JUNE  CHICKS— 
We  breed  English  White  Leghorns  only. 
Husky  chicks — Large  hens.  Large  Eggs. 
Pullets  now  for  sale.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM, 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHI4, 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM.  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


FOB  .TUNE 

United  Strain  Leghorns  . 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leghorns _ 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only - 

Barred  Rocks  . . — — 

Mixed  Chieks - - - - - 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30, 


100  500  1000 

. $7  JO  $36.00  $70.00 

_  8.00  37.50  75.00 

_  9.00  42.50  80.00 

. .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

_ .  7.00  34.00  65.00 

MeA LISTER VI LLE,  PA. 


American  Agriculturist.,  May  24,  1930 

Farm  News  from  New  York 

Crop  Conditions  According  to  the  May  1  Report 


THE  following  are  comments  from  the 
May  crop  report  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets. 

“The  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  land  during  the  open  winter,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  frequent  freezes  and  dry  weath¬ 
er  in  April  were  not  favorable  for 
meadows,  and  the  condition  of  74  per¬ 
cent  which  compares  with  89  a  year  ago 
and  87,  the  10-year  average,  registers  the 
unfavorable  growth  factors.  Pastures, 
likewise  late  in  starting,  had  a  condition 
and  87,  the  10-year  average,  registers  the 
May  and  81,  the  10- year  average  Hay 
and  pasture  both  respond  quickly  to 
favorable  or  unfavorable  weather  and 
developments  during  May  and  June  may 
change  the  picture  decidedly. 

“Supplies  of  hay  on  New  York  farms, 
estimated  at  559,000  tons  on  May  1,  com¬ 
pare  with  847,000  tons  last  May  and  1,- 
182,000  tons  two  years  ago.  Some  sections 
in  the  northern,  eastern  and  western 
counties  are  suffering  from  shortage.  In 
the  twelve  north  central  states,  hay 
stocks,  though  above  last  May,  are  much 
below  1928.  For  the  entire  United  States, 
the  quantity  on  hand  is  12,497,000  tons 
compared  with  11,159,000  tons  last  May 
and  17,869,000  tons  in  1928. 

“Fruit  crops  have  appeared  to  show 
little  injury  from  winter  damage,  except 
that  peaches  and  sweet  cherries  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  Chautauqua  county 
suffered  considerably.” 


Have  You  Nominated  a 
Master  Farmer? 

WE  already  have  over  one  hundred 
nominations  for  Master  Farmers  to 
be  chosen  next  fall.  As  soon  as  nomina¬ 
tions  come  to  us  we  are  sending  out  the 
worksheets  and  asking  our  nominees  to 
All  them  in.  Later  in  the  summer,  the 
editorial  staff  of  American  Agriculturist 
plans  to  visit  a  considerable  number  of 
those  nominated. 

If  you  have  a  friend  who,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  meets  the  high  requirements  for  this 
honor,  we  suggest  that  you  send  us  his 
name.  As  you  know,  a  Master  .Farmer 
must  be  successful  not  only  financially 
but  also  as  a  citizen  and  homemaker. 


How  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Law  Works 

WE  have  had  several  letters  asking 
about  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Old  Age  Security  Law,  passed  by  the 
last  session  of  the  New  York  State  Leg¬ 
islature.  The  law  provides  that  relief  shall 
be  given  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  over  seventy  years  of  age  who 
have  resided  in  New  York  at  least  ten 
years  previous  to  the  application,  pro¬ 
vided  such  person  is  unable  to  support 
himself  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  has  no 
children,  grandchildren,  husband  or  wife 
able  to  support  such  person,  and  who  is 
not  an  inmate  of  a  public  or  private  in¬ 
stitution,  and  whose  disability  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  or  mental  condition 
such  as  requires  continual  institutional 
care. 

The  amount  of  relief  varies  with  condi¬ 
tions.  The  law  simply  provides  that  it 
must  be  adequate  and  that  the  actual 
amount  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Public  Welfare  located  in 
each  county.  The  relief  will  be  paid  by 
the  city  or  by  the  county  semi-annually 
by  check,  and  the  State  will  reimburse 
the  local  community,  city  or  county  for 
one-half  the  amount  dispersed. 

The  application  must  be  filed  with  the 
County  Commission  of  Public  Welfare, 
located  usually  at  the  county  seat.  While 
the  law  takes  effect  immediately  pay¬ 
ments  for  relief  under  the  law  will  not 
begin  until  January  1,  1931.  Applications 
may  be  made  to  the  County  Commission 
of  Public  Welfare  after  September  1,  1930. 


How  to  Get  Gas  Tax  Refunds 

LETTERS  still  come  to  us  indicating 
that  not  every  subscriber  is  getting 
the  gasoline  tax  refund  on  gas  used  on 
the  farm.  Our  subscribers  are  entitled  to 
this  and  we  want  them  to  have  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  full  price  for  gas¬ 


oline  must  be  paid,  a  bill  or  slip  must 
be  secured  from  the  man  from  whom  it 
was  bought.  Blanks  for  making  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  gas  tax  refund  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  State  Department  of 
Taxation  and  Finance,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

We  suggest  that  you  do  not  make  ap¬ 
plication  on  every  purchase  but  that  you 
save  the  slips  and  make  application  every 
month  or  two.  The  procedure  is  simple 
once  you  have  learned  it  and  although 
in  many  cases  the  amounts  are  small 
we  believe  it  worthwhile  to  check  up  on 
them  and  get  your  refunds. 


The  Outlook  for  Eggs 

IT  IS  said  that  figures  do  not  lie,  but 
that  liars  sometimes  figure.  However 
this  may  be,  the  figures  on  the  egg  sit¬ 
uation  tell  a  story  that  is  not  especially 
goods  news  to  poultrymen.  Figures  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
April  1,  show  a  reserve  of  2,189,000  cases 
as  well  as  holdings  of  frozen  eggs  total¬ 
ling  49,787,000  pounds.  Translating  these 
frozen  eggs  into  their  equivalent  of  eggs 
in  shells,  the  reserve  on  April  1  is  3,611,- 
480  cases.  Earlier  in  the  season  many  of 
the  experts  expected  a  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction  after  April.  They  felt  that  the 
season  had  merely  been  advanced  but 
May  production  of  eggs  has  continued 
to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease. 

At  the  same  time,  reports  from  baby 
chick  hatcheries  for  the  month  of  March 
show  an  increase  of  over  45  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  salable  chicks  hatched  as 
compared  with  the  numbers  hatched  in 
March  last  year.  This  would  indicate 
that  there  will  be  a  heavy  production 
from  these  early  pullets  next  November 
and  December. 


Apple  Growers  Meet  with 
Farm  Board 

On  Wednesday,  May  14,  a  committee 
of  15,  representing  various  apple  growing 
regions,  met  at  Washington  with  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  develop  a  plan 
of  procedure  whereby  apple  growers  may 
avail  theqiselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  are :  Howard  P.  Gilmore, 
Westboro,  Mass.,  Nashoba  Apple  Pack¬ 
ing  Association ;  Paul  Judson,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y.,  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  N.  Y., 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Packing  Association. 


Farm  Radio  Programs 

MOST  of  our  readers  own  radios  and 
particularly  interested  in  real  farm 
programs.  May  we  suggest  that  you  listen 
in  on  the  following  programs  from  sta¬ 
tion  WGY. 

MONDAY — 1:00  P.  M.,  Weather  Report: 
1:02  P.  M.,  New  York  Produce  Report: 
1:05  P.  M.,  Boston  Produce  Report:  1:10 
P.  M.,  New  York  Milk  Market  Report; 
1:15  P.  M.,  County  Agent  Robbins ;  .  1 :25 
P.  M.,  Editor  Ed  Looks  at  Life;  1:30  P. 
M.,  Carolyn  Robbins. 

TUESDAY — 1:00  P.  M.,  Weather  Re¬ 
port;  1:02  P.  M.,  New  York  Produce  Re¬ 
port;  1:05  P.  M.,  Vermont  Farm  Service; 
1:15  P.  M.,  County  Agent  Robbins;  1:25 
P.  M.,  N.  Y.  S.  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

WEDNESDAY— 1 :00  P.  M.,  Weather- 
Report;  1:02  P.  M.,  New  York  Produce 
Report;  1:05  P.  M.,  New  England  Market 
Service;  1:15  P.  M.,  County  Agent  Rob¬ 
bins  1:25  P.  M.,  Federal  Farm  Notes; 
1:30  P.  M.,  Ruth  Robbins. 

THURSDAY — 1:00  P.  M.,  Weather  Re¬ 
port;  1:02  P.  M.,  New  York  Produce  Re¬ 
port;  1:05  P.  M.,  Boston  Produce  Report; 
1:15  P.  M.,  County  Agent  Robbins;  1:25 
P.  M.,  New  York  Farm  Notes;  1:30  P. 
M.,  Carolyn  Robbins. 

FRIDAY — 1:00  P.  M.,  Weather  Report; 
1:02  P.  M.,  New  York  Produce  Report; 
1:05  P.  M.,  New  York  State  Farm  Ser¬ 
vice;  1:15  P.  M:,  County  Agent  Robbins; 
1:25  P.  M.,  Federal  Farm  Notes;  1:30  P. 
M.,  A.  A.  Farm  News  Briefs. 

(All  time  indications  are  for  Daylight 
Saving  Time). 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  is 
having  a  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
each  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday 


from  12:45  to  1:30  eastern  standard  time. 
On  Wednesday  of  each  week  the  eastern 
news  will  be  supplied  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  eastern  stations  broadcast¬ 
ing  this  program  are:  WJZ,  New  York; 
WBZ,  Springfield;  WBZA,  Boston;  WH¬ 
AM,  Rochester ;  and  KDKA,  Pittsburgh. 


Have  You  Renewed  Your 
Driver’s  License? 

EVERY  car  driver  in  New  York  must 
renew  his  driver’s  license  before  June  1. 
Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehi¬ 
cles  state  that  the  percentage  of  motor¬ 
ists  who  have  already  renewed  their 
driving  licenses  is  small.  If  you  have  not 
attended  to  this  little  detail  we  suggest 
that  you  do  so  both  in  order  to  ease  up 
on  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  to 
insure  that  you  wil  receive  your  license 
before  June  1. 


Get  Out  the  Horseshoes 

BARNYARD  golfers  all  over  New  York 
State  are  practicing  up  for  the  county 
contests  which  will  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Farm  Bureau  some  time 
this  summer.  Winners  of  these  contests 
will  then  meet  at  the  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  to  decide  the  New  York  State  cham¬ 
pionship.  This  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Farm  Bureaus  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  * 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Sell  52 
Bulls  at  Auction 

AN  offering  of  52  bulls,  most  of  them 
ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  sixteen 
months  were  sold  at  auction  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Adirondack,  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  and  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Clubs. 

In  planning  these  sales  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  establish  a  spring  market 
for  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  that 
will  enable  the  farmer  breeder  to  make  a 
selection  with  the  greatest  convenience, 
and  at  the  same  time,  furnish  a  market 
for  the  surplus  young  sires  that  may  be 
available. 

The  sales  were  well  attended,  especial¬ 
ly  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  Sale  at  Can¬ 
ton.  Buyers  seemed  to  express  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  younger  bulls  of  quality 
with  good  record  backing,  and  are  rather 
indifferent  toward  the  plainer  entries. 

An  average  of  nearly  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  head  for  the  entire  list  was  se¬ 
cured,  with  the  better  calves  selling  at 
from  $125  to  $160. 

News  from  Western  New 
York 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 
use  their  efforts  to  get  the  other  grow¬ 
ers  to  do  likewise.  They  also  signed  a 
petition  calling  upon  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  to  take  -over  the  new 
farmers’  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  believe  that  the  State  is  the 
logical  agency  to  take  over  the  Buffalo 
farmers’  market  because  it  is  used  by 
producers  and  consumers  of  all  west¬ 
ern  New  York  and  is  no  longer  a  city 
or  a  county  market. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  calling 
upon  the  Governor,  Legislature  and 
local  Assemblymen,  Senators  and  Farm 
Organizations  to  support  the  movement 
for  the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the 
farmers’  section  of  the  new  produce 
terminal. 

Provision  is  made  that  the  plans  for 
the  farmers’  market  shall  be  approved 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  and  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  farmers’  market 
committee  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  of 
western  New  York. 

A  meeting  similar  to  the  one  at 
Orchard  Park  was  held  for  Niagara 
and  Orleans  counties  at  Warren’s  Cor¬ 
ners  on  Friday,  May  9th.  Farmers  from 
the  other  counties  were  invited  to  the 
Orchard  Park  Meeting. — R.  F.  Fricke, 
County  Agent. 

New  York  City  consumes  four  times 
as  much  extracted  as  comb  honey.  New 
York  prefers  dark  or  amber-colored 
honey. 
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SURE 
DEATH  TO 
CORN 
BORERS! 

Government  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  ensiling 
of  corn  is  sure  death 
to  the  European  com 
borer. 

They  also  agree  that  si¬ 
lage  increases  milk  yield, 
as  numerous  tests  have 
shown. 

Build  a  Concrete 
Silo — Feed  Cattle 
from  it  all  Winter 

A  Concrete  silo  solves 
the  winter  feeding  prob¬ 
lem,  especially  when 
drouth  makes  short  hay 
crops. 

“Concrete  Stave  Silo*,”  our 
free  booklet,  tell*  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Lightning  Protection 

—Concealed— 

Approved  by  Underwriters 
Laboratories 

Write  for  Complete  Information 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  ROD 
COMPANY 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Strawberry  Plants,  ££ 

Vor  Dunlap,  100.  90c:  300,  $2;  500,  $3: 
1000,  $5:  Premier -Gibson -Stevens  t>. 

Champion-100,  $1;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.50: 
1000,  $5:  Chesepeak-Cooper-Glen  Mary- 
Pearl-100,  $1.25;  300,  $2.50;  500,  $3.50; 
1000,  $7;  Mastodon  (evbn  25,  $1:  50, 
$1.50;  100.  $2.50;  300,  $6:  500.  $8:  1000. 
$15;  cnampion  (evbr)  25,  75c;  50.  $1;  lOu.  $1.50:  300, 
$4;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10;  Figure  each  variety  SEPARATE. 
Write  for  prices  on  cane  plants. 

F.  G.  MANGUS,  MAPLE  VIEW,  NEW  YORK 


TRANSPLANTED 


Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  »t  !4 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees.  Shrubs,  Plants. 
Vines,  free ■  Address 
Fragaria  Nurseries,  Box  241 , Pulaski, N.Y. 


MASTODON 

Everbearing 

Strawberry 


plants  $2  per  100;  $15  per  1000; 
Plants  set  out  this  spring, 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  summer 
and  fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
Route  4,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


TAUT  TFT  OWFR  Plants  Ready  May  10th 

GAULU  LGYYLR  Field  grown.  Highest 
quality.  Oatskill  Mountain  and  I<ong  Island  Snowball. 
$4.50  per  1000;  500.  $2.50;  300.  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000  $0.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  Sc  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


HARDY  Cabbage  Plants  ffiJlS: 

Good  delivery  guaranteed.  Experienced  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  Buckeye  Farms,  Dept  0.  Box  541,  Yotfnpsteww,  •. 
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A  Mock  Wedding 

Here  Is  a  Clever  Way  to  Announce  the  Forthcoming  Happy  Event 


AT  the  lively  party  in  honor  of  Don¬ 
ald  and  Doris,  whose  engagement 
had  been  announced  some  time  pre¬ 
viously,  the  strains  of  the  Lohengrin 
March  were  suddenly  heard,  and  the 
hostess  motioned  the  guests  to  clear  a 
pathway  for  a  bridal  party.  Brides¬ 
maids  with  bouquets  of  vegetables  tied 
with  netting  preceded  a  “bride  and 
groom”  (two,  of  the  guests)  in  “hiking 
costume,”  the  bride  wearing  an  incon¬ 
gruous  white  veil,  while  the  groom 
completed  his  wedding  attire  by  carry¬ 
ing  an  old  silk  hat,  and  carrying  a  suit 
case. 

The  “minister”  (one  of  the  guests 
in  collegiate  cap  and  gown)  questioned 
the  bride  as  to  her  willingness  to  keep 
her  husband’s  ,  clothes  mended,  find 
lost  collar  buttons,  do  her  own  baking 
and  never  patronize  delicatessen,  and 


Sweet  for  Little  Girls 


Frock  Pattern 
No.  2540  is  as 
sweet  as  the  little 
maid  herself  when 
made  up  in  the 
lovely  small-pat¬ 
terned  prints  now 
being  sold  espec¬ 
ially  for  little 
folks.  Dimity, 
shantung,  lawn 
tub  silk  or  swiss 
would  be  delight¬ 
ful  in  this  pattern 
which  cuts  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1(4 
yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  2(4 
yards  of  binding 
and  %  yard  of  1(4 
inch  ribbon  for 
loop  and  end. 
Price  13c. 


always  to  consider  him  the  head  of  the 
home. 

The  “groom”  vowed  never  to  com¬ 
pare  her  cooking  with  his  mother’s,  to 
give  her  his  pay  envelope  unopened, 
to  give  her  one  new  dress  a  year,  and 
since  he  was  the  head  of  the  house,  to 
consider  her  the  “neck”  to  turn  the 
head  whichever  way  she  wished  him  to 
go. 

They  were  pronounced  man  and  wife, 
and  as  the  pianist  cheerfully  struck  up 
the  Mendelssohn  march,  the  groom 
turned  from  his  “bride”  to  the  guest 
of  honor  (the  bride-elect)  and  handed 
her  the  suit  case  he  had  been  carrying, 
which  contained  a  number  of  lovely 
“shower”  gifts  from  the  guests  present. 
— Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Vienna  Program 

THE  world-wide  meeting  of  rural 
women  which  takes  place  soon  in 
Vienna  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Women  will  follow 
the  program  given  below.  Mrs.  Edward 
Young  of  Milton,  N.  Y.  will  represent 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus  at  the  meeting. 
Wednesday,  May  28th,  Morning:  Enrol¬ 
ment  of  delegates  and  visitors ;  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  secretaries  and  interpreters ; 
Roll  can ;  Consideration  of  Conference 
Agenda ;  Summary  of  reports  received ; 
Round  table  Conference  on  Reports. 

Afternoon :  How  women’s  rural  organ¬ 
izations  can  help  forward  the  move¬ 
ment  for  preserving  and  developing 
popular  arts,  such  as  folk  songs,  folk 
dances,  traditional  costumes  and  tradi¬ 
tional  handicrafts.  Short  talks  by  dele¬ 
gates  and  visitors. 

Thursday,  May  29th,  Morning :  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  country-woman  and  child  in 
respect  of  laws  made  for  the  whole 
community ;  Speaker :  Countess  .  Key- 
serlingk;  Discussion. 

Afternoon :  What  country-women  can 
do  in  all  countries  to  preserve  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  country-side  and  protect 
them  from  desecration  by  tourists  and 
others ;  Short  talks  by  delegates  and 
visitors . 

Friday,  May  30th,  Morning,:  Existing  ac- , 


tivities  of  international  organizations 
affecting  country-women ;  Speaker: 
Miss  E.  H.  Pratt,  O.  B.  E.  Discussion ; 
Discussion  of  future  plans. 

Afternoon :  Can  town  and  country¬ 
women  work  together?;  Speaker:  Fru 
Michelet;  Discussion;  Consideration  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  rural  women  by  interna¬ 
tional  action. 


Tested  Recipes 

Rhubarb  Pudding 

OAST  slices  of  stale  bread  and 
break  in  small  pieces.  Put  a  layer 
of  toast  in  bottom  of  pan,  coVer  with 
rhubarb,  •  peeled  and  cut  in  half  inch 
pieces  and  dredge  liberally  with  sugar. 
Add  a  second  layer  of  toast,  rhubarb 
and  sugar  and  put  small  pieces  of 
broken  toast  on  top.  Beat  one  egg,  add 
one  tablespoonful  sugar  and  one  fourth 
cupful  water.  Pour  over  the  toast  and 
bake  about  forty  minutes  in  moderate 
oven. 

Rhubarb  Trifle 

Peel  six  stalks  of  rhubarb  cut  in  small 
pieces,  add  one  cupful  sugar  and  a  very 
little  water  and  cook  until  tender.  Line 
a  deep  bowl  with  slices  of  sponge  cake, 
cover  with  the  cooked  rhubarb,  put  in 
a  second  layer  of  cake  and  the  rest  of 


Chinese  Applique  Towels 


THESE  towels  are  very  charming  and 
at  the  same  time  are  so  easily  made 
that  a  ten-year-old  could  do  them.  We  are 
having  fast  color  print  borders  hemstitch¬ 
ed  on  the  generously  sized  huck  towels 
and  matching  this  facing  with  identical 
spots :  Japanese  lanterns  on  one  and  a 
parasol  on  the  other.  A  bit  of  black  em¬ 
broidery  rapidly  completes  a  gift  suitable 
for  a  bridal  shower,  or  for  your  own  bath¬ 
room.  These  are  number  M606,  a  clever 
pair  of  towels  18  by  30  inches  as  describ¬ 
ed,  including  floss  and  appliques. 

M606 — Pair  Towels,  Appliques  and  Floss 
. ,  .$1.00. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


the  rhubarb.  Make  a  boiled  custard 
flavored  with  lemon,  pour  this  over  the 
rhubarb  and  set  in  a  cold  place  two  or 
three  hours  before  serving. 

Rhubarb  Custard  Pie 
Stew  two  cupfuls  of  rhubarb  with 
three-fourths  cupful  sugar,  add  one 
cupful  top  milk,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
one  fourth  teaspoonful  salt  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  flour.  Combine  one 
tablespoonful  lemon  juice  with  one 
tablespoonful  sugar  and  beat  into  the 
custard.  Bake  in  one  crust,  cover  top 
with  beaten  white  of  egg,  well  sweet¬ 
ened  and  set  in  oven  to  brown. — L.M.T. 


Can’t  Get  a  Red  Bird 

AN’T  Get  a  Red  Bird”  by  Dorothy 
L/  Scarborough  gets  its  title  from  an 
old  dance  song  which  begins  “Can’t 
get  a  red  bird,  blue-bird’ll  do,”  and 
which  figures  somewhat  in  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  story’s  hero,  John  Carr.  It 
is  a  tale  of  farm  life,  of  tenant  farm 
life  in  particular,  in  Texas  portraying 


the  almost  impossible  struggle  it  is  to 
rise  to  farm  ownership  when  one  is 
held  down  by  a  landlord  to  growing 
cotton  alone. 

Miss  Scarborough’s  life  in  Texas 
makes  it  possible  for  her  to  relate  de¬ 
tails  of  farm  life  there  which  come 
only  from  years  of  close  observation. 
John  Carr’s  struggles  began  at  the'  age 
of  eleven  when  he  became  “the  man  of 
the  family”  and  continued  through  the 
time  when  he  won  Honey,  the  girl  of 
his  dreams,  and  after  2.0  years  finished 
paying  for  a  home  for  her  and  their 
children. 

His  efforts  to  get  his  farmer  neigh¬ 
bors  to  join  in  the  cotton  pool  and  to 
get  large  financial  interests  behind  it 


Which  Sleeve  Treatment 
Do  You  Prefer? 


ably  suitable  for  vacation  wear. 

The  puffed  sleeve  is  very  popular  too, 
and  deservingly  so  for  it  lends  just  the 
right  dainty  touch  to  certain  styles. 

That’s  it.  A  matter  of  style.  One  sleeve 
for  one,  and  the  other  for  another. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Summer 
Fashion  Magazine  and  see  all  the  new 
features  of  the  popular  Summer  styles. 
Then,  decide  which  you  prefer. 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  to  Pat 
tern  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


show  how  his  interests  broadened  and 
enlarged,  always  with  Honey’s  encour¬ 
aging  help.  Miss  Scarborough’s  Texas 
stories  are  unique  with  her  and  “Can’t 
Get  a  Red  Bird”  is  her  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  work,  so  far.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
$2.00. 


League’s  Health  Education 

THE  new  booklet  put  out  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Association  an¬ 
nouncing  its  1929-30  health  education 
service  is  quite  an  achievement  in  two 
ways.  First  of  all,  it  gives  a  picture  of 
the  tremendous  progress  made  by  the 
League  giving  qualities  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  by  means  of  lectures, 
food  demonstrations,  story-tellers,  and 
illustrative  material  as  posters,  charts, 
and  playlets.  These  materials  are  care¬ 
fully  graded  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  children  reached  by  it. 

Secondly,  the  booklet  announcing 
these  services  is  most  attractively  put 
together  with  its  fancifully  illustrated 
cover  and  its  contents  well  laid  out. 
The  health  material  described  is  avail¬ 
able  free  in  the  cities  where  the 
League’s  health  education  program  has 
been  established,  New  York,  Rochester, 
Buffalo  and  Auburn.  Outside  of  these 
districts  a  small  charge  is  made  for 
their  posters,  playlets,  etc.  These  prices 
are  set  down  in  their  announcement 
booklet  which  may  be  had  free  by  any¬ 
one  addressing  the  Dairymen’s  Co- 
Operative  Association,  Inc.,  11  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Ask  for  their 


booklet  announcing  their  health  educa¬ 
tion  service.  ' 


Some  “Inside”  Information 
on  Radio  Tubes 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

This  is  the  227  type  of  tube,  and  re¬ 
quires  five  prongs  instead  of  four,  to 
provide  a  connection  to  the  heater. 

Why  do  some  sets  use  227  type  tubes 
throughout? 

An  an  extra  refinement  to  complete¬ 
ly  eliminate  all  traces  of  hum  and  per¬ 
mit  a  little  greater  sensitivity,  some 
sets  of  higher  prices  use  227  tubes  in 
all  sockets  except  the  power  stage. 

In  what  way  do  tubes  usually  become 
defective  ? 

Ordinary  usage  “boils  out”  the 
thorium  and  the  material  of  the  fila¬ 
ment  itself,  so  that  the  electron  flow 
gradually  decreases  until  the  tube  is 
relatively  insensitive.  It  still  lights  up, 
however.  Rough  handling  may  break 
the  filament.  Rough  handling;  jarring, 
dropping,  etc.,  may  loosen  the  fasten¬ 
ings  by  which  the  plate,  grid  and  fila¬ 
ment  are  attached  (in  delicate  glass 
mojun tings)  so  that  the  elements  vi- 
bralte  easily.  Then,  air  vibration  from 
the  speaker,  or  slight  vibrations  in  the 
cabinet,  shake  the  elements  of  the 
tubes  and  cause  microphonic  noises, 
howling,  and  distortion  of  the  vocal  or 
musical  sounds. 

What  limits  tube  amplification? 

Theoretically,  more  and  more  tubes 
could  be  used  to  receive  over  greater 
and  greater  distances.  However,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  carries  much  electric  noise 
and  static  electricity.  A  limit  is  reached 
where  the  strength  of  the  distant 
station  is  equalled  by  the  loudness  of 
these  extraneous  noises,  and  reception 
is  impossible  beyond  that  point.  As 
these  conditions  vary  from  time  to 
time  through  the  year,  there  are  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  sensitivity  of  a  super¬ 
sensitive  set  may  result  in  phenomenal 
distances  being  covered. 

Editor's  Note — Our  radio  editor, 
Brainard  Foote,  will  be  glad  to  answer 
general  questions  about  radio  for  our 
readers.  Just  address  your  questions  to 
Brainard  Foote,  radio  editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


“Under  Five  Sultans” 

Truly  romance  is  not  dead.  Dr.  Mary 
Mills  Patrick’s  autobiography  “ Under 
Five  Sultan’s ”  is  as  fascinating  to  us 
now  as  were  the  tales  of  our  western 
pioneers  in  our  youth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Dr.  Patrick’s  work  in  building  up 
the  Constantinople  Woman’s  College 
during  a  period  of  over  fifty  years  con¬ 
stitutes  an  achievement  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  proud.  The  story  be¬ 
gins  just  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III 
and  covers  the  reign  of  five  different 
sultans  ending  with  the  present  repub¬ 
lic  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  tale  of  European 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship  as  well 
as  intimate  personal  experiences  and 
anecdotes.  Miss  Mills’  delightful  sense 
of  humor  enlivens  the  narrative  in 
many  places  and  from  beginning  to 
end  the  story  is  full  of  color  and  feeling. 
Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  dity,  $4.00. 


The  children’s  hour — JUDGE. 
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The  Tourist  Home 


The  Shortcomings  of  Some  Reflect  on  All 


Editor's  Note — American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  a  policy  of  being  construc¬ 
tive  and  helpful.  Formerly  we  ran  a 
series  of  articles  written  by  college 
specialists  on  the  tourist  home,  giving 
definite  suggestions  about  foods,  beds 
and  general  appearance.  The  following 
summary  treats  the  subject  from  the 
negative  viewpoint.  These  reasons  were 
given  to  Mrs.  Masterman  by  people 
who  do  much  touring  and  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  tourist  home  keepers  in  reveal¬ 
ing  why  some  people  avoid  all  tourist 
homes. 

NO  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  save 
money  by  stopping  at  tourist  homes 
instead  of  hotels.  This  and  the  avoi¬ 
dance  of  city  traffic  seem  to  be  the 
chief  reasons  why  people  stop  at  tour¬ 
ist  homes.  However,  there  are  so  many 
disadvantages  at  the  present  time  that 
one  prefers  to  brave  the  most  dense 
traffic  and  pay  higher  rates  to  be  in¬ 
sured  the  service  a  hotel  affords. 

In  the  first  place  the  impersonal 
treatment  of  a  hotel  is  preferred  by 
many  people.  Perhaps  the  bona  fide 
tourist  off  on  a  holiday  does  not  mind 
socializing  with  the  family.  But  to  the 
traveling  salesman  or  the  person  whose 
business  takes  her  out  on  the  road,  the 
entering  into  the  personal  life  of  a 
strange  family  takes  too  much  time 
and  strength.  To  one  weary  from  a 
day’s  work  and  travel  the  tourist  home, 
as  is,  offers  few  enticements.  There  is 
the  oft-encountered  lack  of  hot  water, 
clean  towels,  individual  soap,  comfor¬ 
table  beds,  and  other  comforts  essen¬ 
tial  to  rest.  Few  provide  a  place  con¬ 
venient  for  writing  even  were  one  sup¬ 
plied  with  his  own  stationery.  Often  a 
telephone  is  desired.  The  private  tele¬ 
phone  is  almost  unknown.  Telephoning 
must  be  carried  on  for  the  ears  of  the 
entire  household. 

So  many  bedrooms  in  tourist  homes 
are  cluttered  with  the  family’s  person¬ 
al  things,  family  photographs,  relics 
of  some  trip,  stuffed  birds — and  worse 
than  all,  the  lack  of  fresh  air  and  pro¬ 
per  ventilation  facilities  condemn  so 
many  rooms  in  these  homes. 

Meals  served  at  tourist  homes  are 
often  heavy  with  fat,  starch  and  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
small  town  hotels  just  as  bad  as  the 
poor  tourist  homes.  They  are  usually 
known  by  this  reputation  and  are 
avoided.  Tourist  homes  for  the  most 
part  are  too  new  to  have  individual 
reputations.  As  a  whole  they  are  in  bad 
standing  and  so  all  are  avoided. 

Could  one  be  sure  of  cleanliness, 
pleasant  atmosphere  and  reasonable 


comfort,  we  would  be  a  regular  patron 
of  the  tourist  home. — Nancy  K.  Mas¬ 
terman,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home 
Economics. 


Rural  Life  Sunday 

MAY  25th  will  witness  the  second 
observance  of  Rural  Life  Sunday. 
For  many  years  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
Easter  has  been  designated  as  a  time 
of  prayer  for  the  harvest  by  both  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Catholic  groups.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  Churches  and  Home 
Missions  Council  have  a  Committee  on 
Rural  Life  Sunday  which  has  prepared 
very  helpful  pamphlets  for  the  use  of 
any  group  wishing  to  recognize  the 
special  needs  of  the  rural  peoples  of 
the  world  and  to  pray  that  those  needs 
be  met.  Farm  organizations  often  unite 
with  the  Churches  to  honor  this  day. 
Five  cents  and  a  request  for  the  bul¬ 
letin  “Rural  Life  Sunday”  will  bring 
this  pamphlet  to  you  from  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  City. 


Use  Sun  Suits  for  Play 

IN  this  northern  climate  where  win¬ 
ters  are  long  and  apt  to  be  dark, 
summer  is  the  time  to  fortify  the 
child’s  body  with  the  sun’s  health-giv¬ 
ing  rays.  Sun  suits  are  ideal  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  really  very  brief 
trunks  of  fairly  heavy  goods  or  panties 
with  shoulder  straps  or  transparent 
sleeveless  waists. 

It  is  most  unwise  to  expose  too  much 
of  the  body  to  the  sun  at  first  or  for 
too  long  a  period.  By  using  any  con¬ 
venient  romper  pattern,  making  it 
sleeveless  and  cutting  it  low  in  the 
neck,  a  satisfactory  first  suit  can  be 
made  of  any  wash  material.  Transpar¬ 
ent  materials  such  as  marquisette  or 
net  may  be  used  for  the  waist  part  as 
they  give  some  protection,  but  their 
open  weave  allows  the  ultra-violet  rays 
to  pass  through  to  the  skin.  Later  on 
more  of  the  body  may  be  exposed,  but 
at  no  time  should  there  be  a  sunburn 
which  might  result  in  serious  illness.  A 
healthy  tan  is  desirable  but  it  should 
come  gradually.  By  using  the  romper 
type  and  later  the  pantie,  the  sudden 
shock  of  too  much  exposure  can  be 
avoided. 


Some  New  York  farmers  have  al¬ 
ready  lost  barns  through  lightning 
this  year.  Is  yours  protected  by  pro¬ 
perly  installed  rods? 


Spring’s  Suggestions  for  House  and  Street  Wear 


House  Frock  pattern  No.  2502 
has  an  absolutely  new  idea  in  the 
fitted  basque  bodice  and  capelet 
kimono  sleeves.  It  is  slimming  in 
effect  with  its  circular  skirt. 
Printed  pique ,  tub  silks,  linens, 
shirting,  or  dimity  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  this  design  which 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  mater¬ 
ial  with  6%  yards  of  binding. 
Price  13c. 


Jacket  Suit  pattern  No.  2539  is 
youthful  and  smart  with  its  cape- 
let  collar,  its  slender  straight 
skirt  and  the  tuck-in  blouse. 
Sportsweight  linen,  pique  prints, 
shantung  or  pastel  crepe  silk  all 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  design. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38,  and  40  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  16  requires  4% 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  1% 
yards  of  35  or  39-inch  contrasting. 
Price,  13c. 


i 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  Summer 
Catalogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  After  June  1st  all  patterns  will  be 
15c  each.  * 


That's  why 


FELS-NAPTHA  MAKES 
WASHING  EASIER 


WHETHER  YOU  SOAK  OR  BOIL 
YOUR  CLOTHES 


Wash  yonr  own  way.  Boil  the  clothes  if 
you  like.  Soak  them  if  you  prefer.  But 
use  Fels-Naptha — and  you’ll  get  clean, 
sweet,  snow-white  washes  without  hard 
rubbing! 

For  Fels-Naptha  gives  you  extra  help 
— any  and  every  way  you  use  it. The 
extra  help  of  plenty  of  naptha,  the  dirt- 
loosener,  and  good  golden  soap,  the 
dirt-remover.  You  get  two  cleaners  in¬ 
stead  of  ope  in  every  bar.  And  working 
together,  they  gently  loosen  dirt  and 
wash  it  away  —  in  water  of  any  tem¬ 
perature. 

Test  this  extra  help  yourself.  Try 
Fels-Naptha  in  machine  or  tub.  For 
soaking  or  boiling.  In  hot,  lukewarm  or 
even  cool  water.  You’ll  find  that  it 
works  quickly  and  gets  your  hands  out 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH 


of  water  sooner,  which  helps  keep  them 
nice.  Get  a  few  bars  of  Fels-Naptha— 
or  the  handy  10 -bar  carton  —  at  your 
grocer’s  today. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

SPECIAL  OFFER— We’ll  be  glad  to 
send  every  user  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  a 
Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  cover  postage,  and  we’ll 
mail  you  this  chipper  without  further 
cost.  Write  today.  Department  1-5-24, 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT. 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  AU  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  A-6 
Newark,  N.  1. 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

all  MEAD  Bicycles 

New  RANGER  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 
direct  from  our  factory.  Astonishing  new  prices 
and  terms.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  them. 
RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  to  ride  ai>d  exhibit 
sample.  Save  big  money.  Many  models,  styles. 

,  wheels,  lamps,  horns,  equipment  at 

_ \  half  usual -prices.  Easy  Pay.nents. 

.  Write  for  our  marvelous  pricesand  terms. 


Tires 

&  Write  fo 

Mead 


CYCLECOMKOIY^^ 

Dept.K205CHXC&fiQ  free  catalog 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  Subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Wo  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  sou  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


DAIRY 

Cream  Separators 
Milk  Coolers 
Milking  Machines 
Clippers  and 
Groomers 
D^ry  Water 
Heaters 
CROPS 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Hay  Hoists 
Apple  Graders 
Stationary  Spray 
Plants 
RADIO 

Battery  Eliminators 
and  Chargers 
Electrified  Sets 


HOUSEHOLD 
Dishwashers 
Ironing  Machines 
Household  Motors 
Ranges  and  Hot  • 
Plates 

Refrigerators 
Sewing  Machines 
Table  Appliances, 
Dining  Room 
Vacuum  .Cleaners 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Heaters 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Portable  Heaters 
Ice  Cream  Freezers 
Fans 

Insect  Traps  and 
Fly  Screens 


POULTRY 
Brooders 
Incubators 
Lighting  for  Egg 
Production 
Drinking  Fountain 
Warmers 
Egg  Testers 
Oat  Sprouters 
Paint  &  Disinfect¬ 
ant  Sprayers 
REPAIR  AND 
MAINTENANCE 
Tool  Grinders 
Soldering  Irons 
General  Purpose 
Motors 
Drills 
Saws 


NAME  _... 


ADDRESS  _ 


.STATE  _ 


5-24-30 

WATER  SUPPLY 
Automatic  Water 
Systems 

Irrigation  Systems 
WIRING  AND 
LIGHTING 
Lamps.  Floor  and 
Table 
Lamps, 


Incandescent 
Lighting  Fixtures 
Wiring  Supplies 


/ 
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The  Indian  Drum — sy 


American  Agriculturist,  May  24,  1930 

William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


He  hurried  back  to  Luke.  “What  is 
it,  Luke?”  he  cried  to  him.  “What  can 
you  tell?  Listen!  Luke — Luke,  is  it 
about  the  Miwaka — the  Miwaka  ? 
Luke!” 

Luke  had  sunk  into  a  stupor;  Alan 
shook  him  and  shouted  in  his  ear  with¬ 
out  awakening  response.  As  Alan 
straightened  and  stood  hopelessly  look¬ 
ing  down  at  him,  the  telephone  bell 
rang  sharply.  Thinking  it  might  be 
something  about  the  doctor,  he  went 
to  it  and  answered  it.  Constance  Sher¬ 
rill’s  voice  came  to  him;  her  first  words 
made  it  clear  that  she  was  at  home 
and  had  just  come  in. 

“The  servants  tell  me  some  one  was 
making  a  disturbance  beside  your 
house  a  while  ago,”  she  said,  “and 
shouting  something  about  Mr.  Corvet. 
Is  there  something  wrong  there  ?  Have 
you  discovered  something?” 

He  shook  excitedly  while,  holding  his 
hand  over  the  transmitter  lest  Luke 
should  break  out  again  and  she  should 
hear  it,  he  wondered  what  he  should 
say  to* her.  He  could  think  of  nothing, 
in  his  excitement,  which  would  reas¬ 
sure  her  and  merely  put  her  off;  he 
was  not  capable  of  controlling  his  voice 
so  as  to  do  that. 

“Please  don’t  ask  me  just  now,  Miss 
Sherrill,”  he  managed.  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I  can — later.” 

His  reply,  he  recognized,  only  made 
her  more  certain  that  there  was  some- 
ting  the  matter,  but  he  could  not  add 
anything  to  it.  He  found  Luke,  when 
he  went  back  to  him,  still  in  coma;  the 
blood-shot  veins  stood  out  against  the 
ghastly  grayness  of  his  face,  and  his 
stertorous  breathing  sounded  through 
the  rooms. 

Constance  Sherrill  had  come  in  a  few 
moments  before  from  an  afternoon  re¬ 
ception;  the  servants  told  her  at  once 
that  something  was  happening  at  Mr. 
Corvet’s.  They  had  heard  shouts  and 
had  seen  a  man  pounding  upon  the 
door  there,  but  they  had  not  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  go  over  there.  She 
had  told  the  chauffeur  to  wait  with 
the  motor  apd  had  run  at  once  to  the 
telephone  and  called  Alan;  his  attempt 
to  put  her  off  made  her  certain  that 
what  had  happened  was  not  finished 
but  was  still  going  on.  Her  anxiety  and 
the  sense  of  their  responsibility  for 
Alan  overrode  at  once  all  other 
thought.  She  told  the  servants  to  call 
her  father  at  the  office  and  tell  him 
something  was  wrong  at  Mr.  Corvet’s; 
then  she  called  her  maid  and  hurried 
out  to  the  motor. 

“To  Mr.  Corvet’s — quickly!”  she  di¬ 
rected. 

Looking  through  the  front  doors  of 
her  car  as  it  turned  into  Astor  Street, 
she  saw  a  young  man,  carrying  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  case,  run  up  the  steps  of  Corvet’s 
house.  This,  quite  unreasonably  since 
she  had  just  talked  with  Alan,  added 
to  her  alarm;  she  put  her  hand  on  the 
catch  of  the  door  and  opened  it  a  little 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  leave  the  car  as 
soon  as  it  stopped.  As  the  car  drew 
to  the  curb,  she  sprang  out,  and  stop¬ 
ped  only  long  enough  to  tell  the  chauf¬ 
feur  to  be  attentive  and  to  wait  ready 
to  comfe  into  the  house,  if  he  was  cal¬ 
led. 

The  man  with  the  bag — Constance 
recognized  him  as  a  young  doctor  who 
was  starting  in  practice  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood — was  just  being  admitted  as 
she  and  her  maid  reached  the  steps. 
Alan  stood  holding  the  door  open  and 
yet  blocking  entrance  when  she  came 
up.  The  sight  of  him  told  her  that  it 
was  not  physical  hurt  that  happened 
to  him,  but  his  face  showed  her  there 
had  been  basis  for  her  fright. 

“You  must  not  come  in!”  he  denied 
her;  but  she  followed  the  doctor  so  that 
Alain  could  not  close  the  door  upon 
her.  He  yielded  then,  and  she  and  her 
maid  went  on  into  the  halL 


She  started  as  she  saw  the  figure 
upon  the  couch  in  the  library,  and  as 
the  sound  of  its  heavy  breathing 
reached  her;  and  the  wild  fancy  which 
had  come  to  her  when  the  servants  had 
told  her  of  what  was  going  on — a 
fancy  that  Uncle  Benny  had  come 
back — was  banished  instantly. 

Alan  led  her  into  the  room  across 
from  the  library. 

“Yon  shouldn’t  have  come  in,”  he 
said.  “I  shouldn’t  have  let  you  in;  but 
—you  saw  him.” 

“Yes.” 

“Do  you  know  him?” 

“Know  him?”  She  shook  her  head. 

“I  mean,  you’ve  never  seen  him  be¬ 
fore?” 

“No.” 

His  name  is  Luke — he  speaks  of  him¬ 
self  by  that  name.  Did  you  ever  hear 


ply.  It  was  not,  she  knew,  to  share  the 
waiting  for  the  man  in  the  next  room 
to  die;  in  that,  of  itself,  there  could 
be  nothing  for  him  to  feel.  It  was  to 
be  with  him  while  realization  which 
had  come  to  her  was  setting  upon  him 
too — realization  of  what  this  meant  to 
him.  He  was  realizing  that,  she 
thought;  he  had  realized  it;  it  made 
him,  at  moments,  forget  her  while, 
listening  for  sounds  from  the  other 
room,  he  paced  back  and  forth  beside 
the  table  or  stood  staring  away,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  portieres.  He  left  her  pres¬ 
ently,  and  went  across  the  hall  to  the 
doctor.  The  man  on  the  couch  had 
stirred  as  though  to  start  up  again; 
the  voice  began  once  more,  but  now 
its  words  were  wholly  indistinguish¬ 
able,  meaningless,  incoherent.  They 
stopped,  and  Luke  lay  still;  the  doctor 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

#  *  *  *  # 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  Spearman  is  visibly  af¬ 
fected  when  Alan  tells  him  about  their  encounter.  They  become  enemies. 
A  few  nights  later  Alan  is  mysterious  ly  attacked  on  the  street. 


my  father  mention  a  man  named 
Luke?” 

“No;  never.” 

Luke’s  voice  cut  suddenly  their  con¬ 
versation;  the  doctor  probably  had 
given  him  some  stimulant. 

»  “Where’sh  Ben  Corvet?”  Luke  de¬ 
manded  arrogantly  of  the  doctor.  “You 
go  get  Ben  Corvet!  Tell  Ben  Corvet  I 
want  drink  right  away.  Tell  Ben  Cor¬ 
vet  I  want  my  thousan’  dollar  .  .  !” 

Constance  turned  swiftly  to  her 
maid.  “Go  out  to  the  car  and  wait  for 
me,”  she  commanded. 

Luke’s  muffled,  heavy  voice  ^ent  on; 
moments  while  he  fought  for  breath 
interrupted  it. 

“You  hear  me,  you  damn  Injin!  .  .  . 
You  go  tell  Ben  Corvet  I  want  my 
thousan’  dollars,  or  I  make  it  two  nex’ 
time!  You  hear  me;  you  go  tell  Ben 
Corvet.  ...  You  let  me  go,  you  damn 
Injin!”.  .  . 

Through  the  doorway  to  the  library 
they  could  see  the  doctor  force  Luke 
back  upon  the  couch;  Luke  fought  him 
furiously;  then,  suddenly  as  he  had  stir¬ 
red  to  strength  and  fury,  Luke  collaps¬ 
ed  again.  His  voice  went  on  a  moment 
more,  rapidly  growing  weaker: 

“You  tell  Ben  Corvet  I  want  my 
money,  or  I’ll  tell.  He  knows  what  I’ll 
tell.  ...  You  don’t  know,  yofi  In  jin 
devil.  .  .  Ben  Corvet  knows,  and  I 
know.  .  .  .  Tell  him  I’ll  tell  .  .  .  FU  tell 
.  .  .  I’ll  tell!”  The  threatening  voice 
stopped  suddenly. 

Constance,  very  pale,  again  faced 
Alan.  “Of  course,  I  understand,”  she 
said.  “Uncle  Benny  has  been  paying 
blackmail  to  this  man.  For  years,  per¬ 
haps.  .  .  .”  She  repeated  the  word  after 
an  instant,  in  a  frightened  voice, 
“Blackmail !” 

“Won't  you  please  go.  Miss  Sher¬ 
rill?”  Alan  urged  her.  “It  was  good  of 
you  to  come;  but  you  musn’t  stay  now. 
He’s— he’s  dying,  of  course.” 

She  seated  herself  upon  a  chair.  “I’m 
going  to  stay  with  you,”  she  said  sim¬ 


— Alan  was  helping  him  now — arrang¬ 
ed  a  quite  inert  form  upon  the  couch. 
The  doctor  bent  over  him. 

“Is  he  dead?”  Constance  heard  Alan 
ask. 

“Not  yet,”  the  doctor  answered;  “but 
it  won’t  be  long,  now.” 

“There’s  nothing  you  can  do  for 
him?” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“There’s  nothing  you  can  do  to  make 
him  talk — bring  him  to  himself  enough 
so  that  he  will  tell  what  he  keeps 
threatening  to  tell?’” 

The  doctor  shrugged.  “How  many 
times,  do  you  suppose,  he’s  been  drunk 
and  still  not  told?  Concealment  is  his 
established  habit  now.  It’s  an  inhibi¬ 
tion;  even  in  wandering,  he  stops  short 
of  actually  telling  anything.” 

“He  came  here — ”  Alan  told  briefly 
to  the  doctor  the  circumstances  of  the 
man’s  coming.  The  doctor  moved  back 
from  the  couch  to  a  chair  and  sat 
down.  „ 

“I’ll  wait,  of  course,”  he  said,  “until 
it’s  over.  He  seemed  to  want  to  say 
something  else,  and  after  a  moment  he 
came  out  with  it.  “You  needn’t  be 
afraid  of  my  talking  outside  .  .  .  pro¬ 
fessional  secrecy,  of  course.” 

Alan  came  back  to  Constance.  Out¬ 
side,  the  gray  of  dusk  was  spreading, 
and  within  the  house  it  had  grown 
dark;  Constance  heard  the  doctor  turn 
on  a  light,  and  the  shadowy  glow  of  a 
desk  lamp  came  from  the  library.  Alan 
walked  to  and  fro  with  uneven  steps; 
he  did  not  speak  to  her,  nor  she  to  him. 
It  was  very  quiet  in  the  library;  she 
could  not  even  hear  Luke’s  breathing 
now.  Then  she  heard  the  doctor  mov¬ 
ing;  Alan  went  to  the  light  and  switch¬ 
ed  it  on,  as  the  doctor  came  out  to 
them. 

“It's  over,”  he  said  to  Alan,  “There’s 
a  law  covers  these  cases;  you  may  not 
be  familiar  with  it.  I’ll  make  out  the 
death  certificate — pneumonia  and  a 
weak  heart  with  alcoholism.  But  the 


police  have  to  be  notified  at  once;  you 
have  no  choice  as  to  that.  I’ll  look  after 
those  things  for  you,  if  you  want.” 

“Thank  you;  if  you  will.”  Alan  went 
with  the  doctor  to  the  door  and  saw 
him  drive  away.  Returning,  he  drew 
the  library  portieres;  then,  coming  back 
to  Constance,  he  picked  up  her  muff 
and  collar  from  the  chair  where  she 
had  thrown  them,  and  held  them  out 
to  her. 

“You’ll  go  now,  Miss  Sherrill,”  he 
said.  “Indeed,  you  mustn’t  stay  here— 
your  car’s  still  waiting,  and — you 
mustn’t  stay  here  ...  in  this  house!” 

He  was  Standing,  waiting  to  open 
the  door  for  her,  almost  where  he  had 
halted  on  that  morning,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  he  had  first  come  to  the 
house  in  answer  to  Benjamin  Corvet’s 
summons;  and  she  was  where  she  had 
stood  to  receive  him.  Memory  of  how 
he  had  looked  then— eager,  trembling 
a  little  with  excitenlent,  expecting  only 
to  find  his  father  and  happiness- — came 
to  her;  and  as  it  contrasted  with  the 
way  she  saw  him  now,  she  choked 
queerly  as  she  tried  to  speak.  He  was 
very  white,  but  quite  controlled;  lines 
not  upon  his  face  before  had  come 
there. 

“Won’t  you  come  over  home  with 
me,”  she  said,  “and  wait  for  father 
there  till"  we  can  think  this  thing  out 
together?” 

Her  sweetness  almost  broke  him 
down.  “This  .  .  .  together!  Think  this 
out!  Oh,  it’s  plain  enough,  isn’t  it?  For 
years — for  as  long  as  Wassaquam  has 
been  here,  my  father  has  been  seeing 
that  man  and  paying  blackmail  to  him 
twice  a  year,  at  least!  He  lived  in  that 
man’s  power.  He  kept  money  in  th® 
house  for  him  always!  It  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  imaginary  that  hung  over  my 
father — or  anything  created  in  his  own 
mind.  It  was  something  real — real;  it, 
was  disgrace — disgrace  and  worse — 
something  he  deserved;  and  that  he 
fought  with  blackmail  money,  like  a 
coward !  Dishonor — cowardice — black¬ 
mail!” 

She  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him.  “You 
didn’t  want  me  to  know,”  she  said. 
“You  tried  to  put  me  off  when  I  called 
you  on  the  telephone;  and — when  I 
came  here,  you  wanted  me  to  go  away 
before  I  heard.  Why  didn’t  you  want 
me  to  know?  If  he  was  your  father, 
wasn’t  he  our— friend?  Mine  and  my 
father’s?  You  must  let  us  help  you.” 

As  she  approached,  he  had  drawn 
back  from  her.  "No;  this  is  mine!”  he 
denied  her.  “Not  yours  or  your  father’s. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
Didn’t  he  try  in  little  cowardly  ways 
to  keep  you  out  of  it?  But  he  couldn’t 
do  that;  your  friendship  meant  too 
much  to  him;  he  couldn’t  keep  away 
from  you.  But  I  can — I  can  do  that! 
You  must  go  out  of  this  house;  you 
must  never  come  in  here  again!” 

Her  eyes  filled,  as  she  watched  him; 
never  had  she  liked  him  so  much  as 
now,  as  he  moved  to  open  the  door  for 
her. 

“I  thought,”  he  said  almost  wistfully, 
“it  seemed  to  me  that,  whatever  he  had 
done,  it  must  have  been  mostly  against 
me.  His  leaving  everything  to  me  seem¬ 
ed  to  mean  that  I  was  the  one  that  he 
had  wronged,  and  that  he  was  trying 
to  make  it  up  to  me.  But  it  isn’t  that; 
it  can’t  be  that!  It  is  something  much 
worse  than  that!  .  .  .  Oh,  I’m  glad  I 
haven’t  used  much  of  his  money!  Hard¬ 
ly  any — not  more  than  I  can  give  back! 
It  wasn’t  the  money  and  the  house  he 
left  me  that  mattered;  what  he  really 
left  me  was  just  this  .  .  .  dishonor, 
shame  .  .  .  .” 

The  doorbell  rang,  and  Alan  turned 
to  the  door  and  threw  it.  open.  In  the 
dusk  the  figure  of  the  man  outside  was 
not  at  all  recognizable;  but  as  he  en 
tered  with  heavy  and  deliberate  steps, 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Classified  Ads 


& 


JVotice 


We  are  again  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  advertisements 
for  seeds  and  nursery  stock  are 
not  accepted  in  our  classifed 
columns.  They  are  accepted  only 
as  commercial  advertising  under 
our  regular  line  rate. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer.  Pa. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPS  smooth  hair,  small  breed, 
11  weeks  old,  $10  each.  CHARLES  FISHER.  Williamson. 
N.  Y. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Large,  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
1NAVALE  FARM,  R.D.  WaUkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10 ;  Leghorns 
$8;  heavy  mixed  $8;  light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  95%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LATJVER,  Box  26,  McAlistervilie.  Pa. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS— Giants,  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  Ail 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdv 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM,  Rensselaer 
N.  Y. 

FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

12  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  $4.50.  50-$18 ; 
100-$35.  postpaid.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Poults  80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
.AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc.,  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  help  required.  Write 
BREWSTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster,  N.Y. 

FARM  WORK  desired  by  city  man.  Write  giving  full 
particulars.  L.  ELLIOTT,  340  W.  55th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


YOUNG  MAN,  17,  some  farm  experience.  AUSTIN 
PAULIE,  703  Hillview  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION  ON  FARM  with  chance  of  ad¬ 
vancement  by  married  American.  Trained,  experienced 
and  reliable.  References.  State  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  BOX  19,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm.  30  to  40  yrs.  old. 
good  milker  and  teamster  and  a  man  who  is  willing 
to  do  some  work.  $60  per  month  and  board.  No  boys 
or  old  men  answer,  only  men  who  wants  job,  state  age, 
nationality.  CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS 
Grampian,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn,  Blvd., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.5. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $10  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Light  mixed  $8  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES  Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
parrots,  ferrets,  pigeons,  mice,  etc.  Price  reduced.  De¬ 
scriptive  60  page  book,  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY. 
Telford.  Pa. 


BUY  STARTED  CHICKS,  6  week  old  leghorn  pullets 
from  blood  tested  stock.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight-week -old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.O.D.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.00.  Eggs  10c  each. 
Ducklings  30c.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds,  highest  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eggs,  dozen  $5.50.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  old  turkeys  for  June  de¬ 
livery,  65c  each.  The  strain  that  you  can  depend  on 
for  early  maturity  in  the  Fall  months.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  turks.  Also  week  old, 
month  old.  Special  prices.  All  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  small  family.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  for  reliable  married  man.  45  acre  dairy-poultry 
farm,  12  cows,  no  retail,  milking  machine,  1  team, 
farm  in  village  near  school  and  stores,  new  house, 
all  modern  improvements,  $100  month.  Usual  privileges, 
open  June  1st.  Personal  interview  with  references 
necessary.  Not  an  estate  must  be  good  worker.  H.  F. 
HENDRICKSON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


COUNTY  AGENTS  for  popular  household  appliance. 
Nothing  like  them  ever  offered.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  hustlers.  BOX  160.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Sell  Giant,  Blowout  Patches  and  make 
real  money.  They  sell  for  one  dollar  and  make  the 
hole  in  the  tire  wear  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  tire. 
Sample  50c  postpaid.  CHARLES  DAVIS,  Portland,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Pullets.  Our  speciality.  Chicks  as  low  as 
744c  each,  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  Certi- 
fied-Pedi greed  breeding  males.  200  to  291  large  egg 
breeding  blood  lines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested- 
bloodtested  breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay 
10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY. 
Zeeland,  Micji.  Box  5. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
tine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  KEISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES.  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Anconas. 
11c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  13c,  Giant 
Bronze,  Holland,  Red,  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed,"  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS;  From  WILLACIvER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ohio. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns — Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $10.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY.  Denton,  Md. 


PULLETS:  “25  Reasons  Why”  Hi-Powered  Nature- 
Reared  Trap-nested  Leghorns  Pay  Best.  EGG  &  APPLE 
FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Ten.  twelve 
and  sixteen  weeks,  also  ready  to  lay.  March,  April  and 
May  hatched.  Booklet  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic, 
Pa. 


R.  I.  REDS — Get  my  interesting  prices  on  chicks  of 
my  Rock  Ridge  Reds — parent  stock  trapnested  under 
R.O.P.  supervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.W.D.  or 
Pullorum  disease.  A  quality  chick  in  every  way.  Heavy 
layers — splendid  table  fowl.  Free  literature.  ROCK 
RIDGE  FARM,  Box  14,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS,  ROCKS,  Orpingtons.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Minorcas  9c.  Black  Giants,  Brahmas  15c. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  from  large  heavy  laying  strain. 
15c  each.  DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 
Route  2. 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  Rock  Pullets. 
Eight  weeks  old  $75  per  100;  80c  each  smaller 

quantities.  Well  feathered,  good  type,  no  runts.  Husky 
stock  for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Correspondence 
•olicited.  PERCY  TUCKER.  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck  Eggs.  $1.50 
per  11 ;  Jersey  Black'  Giant  eggs  $1.50  per  15. 
RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Unlimited  roam¬ 
ing.  No  disease.  High  quality  stuff  at  low  prices.  Eggs 
$4  dozen:  Poults  70c  delivered.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD. 
Woodstock,  N.  H. 


VIGOROUS  BRONZE  and  White  Poults  from  mag¬ 
nificent  Boston  winners.  They  satisfied  former  Gov. 
Fuller.  Hatching  June  9,  90c  each.  100%  delivery. 

No  Sunday  business.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  New 
Hampshire. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  10-$4.  Mail 
collect.  Baby  Turkeys_90c.  Successful  rearing  instruc¬ 
tions.  EVANS  TURKEY  FARM,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

PHEASANTS 

RINGNECK  PHEASANT  and  Japanese  Phoenix 
S.  LESTER,  E.  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

eggs. 

CORN  HARVESTER 

RICH  MAN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man's  price 
— only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Salina, 
Kansas. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
column.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
80  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10,  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  pounds  $1;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Mayfield.  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking,  10.  $1.50. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bacd- 
well,  Kentucky. 


CIGARS— TRIAL  50  large  PERFEC.TOS  postpaid  $1. 
SNELL  COMPANY,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 


Additional 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’*  How” 


To  Get  Rid  of  Flies 


By  Ray  Inman 


tflT  IS  EASIER  TO  PREVENT 

FLIES  BREEDING  RIGHT  NOW 
THAN  TO  FIGHT  THT ’A  NEXT 
SUMMER-. 


,OST  FLIES  BREED  UNDER. 

PILES  OF  MOIST  STRAW 
AMD  MANURE 


^?HAT  THE  ART  OF 
FLY-FIGHTING  Mt€HT 
BE  SIMPLIFIED, WE 
HAVE  DEVOTEOTHE 
PAST  3G  YRS.  OF  OOR 
LIFE  TO  PERFECT¬ 
ING  A  SURE-FIRE 
FLY  ERA DICATOR. 

PRESENT  IT 
^HEREWITH 


fsoGAt*- 
i  iuSIOE 


IUPOW  A  TABLE ,  PLACE 
A  0OX.,CONTAIN1N6 
SIGNS  AS  SHOWN 
IN  ILLUSTRATION 


»'fore«e  1 

joVigg  Jk 

fl 

AS  FLIES  ARE  CJ^AZVaBOUY  SUSAtL, 
,  THAT  SIGN  WILL  IMTBIGOS  THE  FIRST 
FLY  WHO  PASSES  IT 


EAGER- TO  GET 
AT  THESOGAR. 
HE  WILL  RUM 
AROUND  TOTHe 
OTHER  9  IDE  OF 
BOX  TO  FIMD 
ENTRANCE 


oT  4L°n  each  SIDE 

*  OF  BO*  HE 
WILL  FIND 
SIGM  READING 
‘ENTRANCE  ON 
OTWERSIDE’ 


5  THIS  WILL  SEND 
Him  rzuwNiNS 

FRANTICALLY 
'ROUND  6 'ROUND 

THE  BOX  ,L OOK- 
)  IMG  FDR  EMT RANGE 
(WH ICW  HE  WONT  FIND. 
-THERE  IS  NONE) 


wCF  LEAN  UP  ALL  OLD  STRAW 

m^AUO  HAY  PILES,  AS  WELL 
AS  YOUR  BARNYARD  NOW 


FIFTEEN  MINUTES  OF  THIS 
RUNNING'ROUND  THE  BOX  WILL 
MAKE  HIM  SO  DIZTY  HE'LL  GO 
FLYING  AROUND  THE  ItOOMIN  CIRCLES, 

BUMPING  INTO  ALL  THE  OTHER - 

FLIES. 


7  THE  OTHER- 
FLIES  Wl  LL 
TAKE  EXCEPTION 
TO  THIS  AMD  GO 
COY!  PLAIN!  TO 
THE  LANDLORD, 
-WHO,  OF  COURSE, 
WILL  DO  NOTHING 
ABOUT  IT 


12 


EE  P  MANURE  SPREAD 
ON  FIELDS  AS  FAST  AS 
IT  ACCUMULATES  . 


8 IN  A  FURIOUS  TEMPER _ 

THE  FLIES  WILL  ALL 
LEAVE  THE  PLACE,  NEVER. 
TO  RETURN  !  (we  ho ee) 


WHILE  THE  FLY  WHO 
STARTED  it  ALL  WILL 
‘CONTINUE  TO  FLY 
AROUND  THE  ROOM 
UNTIL  ME  FLIES  RIGHT 
DOWN  THE  TUUoatoc 
A  FROG  YOU  HAVE  CON¬ 
VENIENTLY  PLACEPONTWE 
SIDEBOARD  FOBTHAT 
VERY  PURPOSE 


(562) 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


U,l-lir‘L'e  71/i  r«  o  riH  lir\  Make  extra  profits  with  Huber's  Reliable  Chicks. 
VjlllV.t\3  /  /2 dllV-*  At  these  prices  your  profit  is  assured.  20  years 

wish. 


careful  development.  Order  from 


At  these  prices  your  profit 
this  ad.  10%  down,  rest  C. 


assured. 

D.  if  you 


HUBER’S 


Barred  and  White  Rock$,  R.C.  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds . . . . 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyan.  &  S.C.  Black  Minorcas  .  12.50 

No.  1  S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.C.  Aneonas  . . . . . 

Special  Mating  S.C.  White  Leghorns  . r . 

S.C.  White  Minorcas — Exhibition  Laying  Strain . 

Heavy  Odds  and  Ends  . .  10.50 

Light  Odds  and  Ends  . . . -. . 

50c  per  100  LESS  ON  400  OR  MORE.  On  orders  for  25  to  75  chicks  add  25c. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  HIGH  ST.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


May  Price 

June  price 

per  100 

per  100 

$1 1.50 

$10.50 

12.50 

11.50 

10.00 

9.00 

12.00 

1 1.00 

14.50 

13.50 

10.50 

9.50 

9.00 

8.00 

.vuck 


Reduced  Prices  on  Good  Luck  Chicks 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  MAY 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  13th 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Aneonas . . . 

Wh.,  Bar.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  . 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Yyan. . . 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas,  Sit.  Wyan.,  Partridge  Rocks 

Heavy  Assorted  $9.00  per  100.  Light  Assorted  $7.50  per  100 

NEUHAUSER  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  86,  Napoleon,  O. 


13th  TO  AUGUST  1st 

25  50  100  300  500 

$2.50  $4.75  $  8.50  $25.00  $40.00 
3.25  5.75  10.50  31.00  49.75 

3.50  6.50  11.75  33.00  50.00 

3.75  7.00  13.50  39.00  60.00 


1000 

$  78.00 
90.00 
98.00 
110.00 


h*tch¥0*"e°sold  ShTISFh  CTORY'  CHICKS 


Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  Bf.  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Aneonas .  $3.25 

Bd.  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks.  Bf.  Orpingtons,  Reds,  Bl.  Min . 

Barron  &  Tanered  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan . . 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wvan.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Min . 

Heavy  Mixed  50-$5.00;  100-$9.50:  500-$46.00;  1000-$90.00.  Light 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$46.00 

$  90 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

1 10 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

1  10 

4.50 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Heavy  Mixed  50-55.00;  100-$9.5U;  500-546.00;  1000-590.00.  Light  Mixed  50-$4.50;  100-$S,00; 
500-$38.00;  1000-$75.00.  Jersey  Giants  100-$20;  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  L.  Brah.  100-522 
Postpaid  except  to  Canada.  We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled 
and  selected  by  experts  for  Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  Bank  references. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 
viest  laying  strains  such  as — Tanered,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  v 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ’', 
.•c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  ^l\ 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ' 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  T.^*/ 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns- .  $3.00  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks . . .  3.25  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

R.  I.  Reds  - 3.25  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Buff  Orpingtons  - 3.75  6.50  12.00  57.50 

White  Rocks  . - .  3.75  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed  — . 3.00  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  . 2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now.  direct  from  advertisement. 


Monroe  Hatchery,  Boat  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W,  LEGHORNS — Tanered  Strain  $8.00  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  - - - -  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  REDS  - 10.00  per  100 

LIGHT  MIXED  _  7.50  per  100 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . . .  8.50  per  100 


500  lots  14 c  less.  1,000  one  cent  less.  Less  than  a  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  100%  live  del.  P.O.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  5  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOR  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. . . $4.00  $  8  $38  $75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _ _ 5.00  10  48  95 

Blk.  Minorc.,  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds  .  .  5.00  10  48  95 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons. . .  5.00  10  48  95 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan._ .  5.50  II  53 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . 6.00  12 

Assorted . 8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH 

OR  C.  0.  D. 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C. 

Butt  and  White  Leghorns... 

. $  9.00  $42.00  $ 

84.00 

S.  C. 

Reds  and  White  Rocks _ 

._.  12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Barred 

Rocks  _ 

....  11.00 

53.00 

100.00 

Heavy 

Mixed  .  ..  ._ 

....  9.00 

42.50 

84.00 

Light 

M  ixed  . 

....  7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller.  Prop.,  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $  36.00  $70.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns  8.00  36.00  70.00 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . . . . .  9.00  42.50  80.00 


Light  Mix_..$6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix  . ..$8. 00  per  100 

100%  live1  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  3.  McAlisterville.Pa. 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

I  HU  K  \  S  C  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

V/lllvlYU  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorns _  2.50  4.50  8.00 

“  Heavy  Mixed _  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed _  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  1SLIP,  L.  L,  NEW  YORK 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS 
for  Delivery  for 
Balance  of  Season 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tanered  &  Bar’n  Str  $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  7  32.50 

Assorted  . 2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  4.75  9  42.50  80 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for- circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP !  LOOK !  LISTEN ! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’*)..  $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  (Parks)  .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.C.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tanered) .  3.00  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds  3.00  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  4-8-12  week-old  chicks.  500  egg  Reliable  in¬ 
cubator  cheap,  and  Houses.  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyck.  &  Tanered  Strain 

50 

100 

500 

10  nn 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  . 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50  $70 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

White  Wyandottes  . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . 

......  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  from 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


SHIP  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

ion 

500  1000 

S.C.  White  &  Brown  Legs.... 

$2.00 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$36.00 

$70 

Mottled  Aneonas  &  Bl.  Leg.. 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocks . 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

White  Wyandotte  Reds  and 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . — 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

light  Mixed  Broilers . 

2.00 

4.00 

7.00 

33.50 

65 

10  to  12  week  old  White  Leghorn  pullets  $85  per  100 
Postpage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tanered  Strain  W.  Leg.  $  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _  10  per  100 

S.  C.  Red  .... _  10  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed _ _  8  per  100 

Light  Mixed . . .  7  per  100 

500  lots  Vie  less ;  1000  lots  le  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  tor  size,  type 
and  egg  production.- 

$8.00  per  100  37.50— 500  $70—1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm 


Shrinkage  in  Shipping 
Broilers 

RECENT  information  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  based  on  shipments  of 
live  broilers  from  New  Hampshire  to 
New  York  City  points  out  that  the 
item  of  shrinkage  amounts  to  5.2%  of 
the  billed  weight.  This  is  the  average 
obtained  on  almost  68  tons  of  broilers, 
shipped  in  ten  months,  by  18  shippers 
to  14  Commission  Houses.  The  total 
number  of  shipments  was  265.  The  cost 
of  marketing,  including  shrinkage, 
coops  and  commission,  was  $.0764  per 
pound  of  billed  weight  or  15%  cents 
per  two  pound  broiler. 

Shrinkage  may  be  cut  to  a  minimum 
by  proper  feeding  in  transit.  A  test 
by  the  Poultry  Department  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  broilers  receiving  no  feed 
in  transit  lost  8.8%  of  their  weight; 
broilers  fed  dry  grain  in  the  coop  and 
water  in  cans,  lost  6.6%;  broilers  fed 
(in  cans)  scratch  grain  soaked  in 
water,  lost  only  2.3%.  Where  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  ship  live  poultry,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  have  them  begin  the  journey 
in  the  evening  or  late  afternoon.  The 
birds  will  keep  quiet  in  the  dark  and 
should  be  at  the  destination  in  time  to 
be  sold  the  next  morning. 

Three  important  Express  Company 
specifications  for  poultry  coops  are : 

1.  Coops  must  be  large  enough  to 
prevent  crowding  and  top  of  coop  must 
be  covered  with  slats  not  more  than 
one  inch  apart  or  wire  not  to  exceed 
one  inch  in  size. 

2.  Charges  will  he  based  on  gross 
weight  of  coop  and  contents  at  the  time 
of  shipment. 

3.  Any  coop  which  with  its  contents 
exceeds  150  pounds  in  weight  will  not 
be  accepted. — D.  H.  HORTON. 


Keep  the  Brooder  Stove 
Going 

IT  IS  always  a  temptation  to  allow 
the  brooder  fires  to  go  out  when  the 
first  warm  days  come  along.  It  will 
pay,  however,  to  keep  them  going  for 
a  while  yet.  Chilling  will  give  chicks 
indigestion  and  will  stunt  them  so  they 
may  never  make  the  growth  they 
should. 

Chicks  that  get  chilled  will  huddle 
together  during  the  night  and  will  get 
warm  and  sweaty.  Then  when  morning 
comes  they  will  become  chilled.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  that  they  will 
crowd  so  closely  that  some  of  them  will 
smother. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 
passing  Alan  without  greeting  and  go¬ 
ing  straight  to  Constance,  Alan  saw 
by  the  light  in  the  hall  that  it  was 
Spearman. 

“What’s  up?”  Spearman  asked. 
“They  tried  to  get  your  father  at  the 
office  and  then  me,  but  neither  of  us 
was  there.  They  got  me  afterwards  at 
the  club.  They  said  you’d  come  over 
here;  but  that  must  have  been  more 
than  two  hours  ago.” 

His  gaze  went  on  past  her  to  the 
drawn  hangings  of  the  room  to  the 
right;  and  he  seemed  to  appreciate 
their  significance;  for  his  face  whiten¬ 
ed  under  its  tan,  and  an  odd  hush  came 
suddenly  upon  him. 

“Is  it  Ben,  Connie?”  he  whispered. 
“Ben  .  .  .  come  back?” 

He  drew  the  curtains  partly  open. 
The  light  in  the  library  had  been  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  light  that  came 
from  the  hall  swayed  about  the  room 
with  the  movement  of  the  curtains  and 
gave  a  momentary  semblance  of  life 
to  the  face  of  the  man  upon  the  couch. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


-  -  - 

Baby  ^  Chicks 


W onderful  Success 

In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:'  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour  germs 
and  ordinary  drinking  water  often  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
can  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds 
your  hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Take 
the  “stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.” 
Remember,  that  in  every  hatch  there  is 
the  danger  of  some  infected  chicks. 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
dozens  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I 
used  to  lose  a  great  many  of  the  little 
downy  fellows,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  422,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised,  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  Com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get -the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  W'alko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  prove — as  thousands  have  proven 
— that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and 
double,  treble,  even  quadruple  your 
profits.  Send  50c  for  a  package  of 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You’ll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the 
oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Walko  Tablets*  are  sold  by  leading 
druggists  and  poultry  supply  dealers. 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  422, 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


BABY  12ThhlYi*rME’p.  CHIX 


25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  . . . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tanered  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns...  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Heavy  Mix  _ _  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Light  Mix  _ _ _ _  2.25  4.00  7.00 


On  500  lots  i/2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


ruirtfC  PURE  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

L  II  1  V/  II  U  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 


FOR  JUNE  100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds-S.C.  Wh,  Leg _ $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

Large  English-S.C.  Wh.  Leg -  8.00  39.00  78.00 

Barred  Rooks-S.C - - 9-00  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed - 8.00 

100%  Guar.  Book  your  order  “NOW”.  New  pamphlet 
tree.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


What  the  A.A.  Service  Bureau  Sign  Means 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 


condition  arose  regarding  the  answer¬ 
ing  of  legal  questions  where  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  all  the  facts  by  mail.  It  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  story  of  a  man  who  went 
to  a  lawyer  and  stated  the  case  very 
fully.  The  lawyer  informed  him  that 
he  had  an  air-tight  case  and  naturally 
expected  to  get  a  client  right  there. 
He  was  rather  surprised  when  the  cal¬ 
ler  arose  and  started  to  leave  the  of¬ 
fice,  but  the  situation  was  cleared  up 
when  the  caller  said:  “Well,  that’s  the 
other  fellow’s  side  of  the  case.” 

It  is  reported  that  a  famous  general 
once  said,  “God  is  on  the  side  that  has 
the  biggest  armies”  and  the  more  we 
hear  of  legal  matters  the  more  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  legal  case  is 
decided  according  to  who  has  the  best 
lawyer.  There  are  always  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  affect  a  case  which 
cannot  be— or  are  not — reported  in  a 
letter  and  after  carefully  examining  the 
correspondence  we  have  had  on  legal 
matters  we  have  about  concluded  that 
the  chances  of  being  of  direct  help  are 
rather  slight.  As  a  result  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  confine  our  advice  on  legal 
matter  to  questions  pertaining  direct¬ 
ly  to  agriculture,  namely  the  hunting 
and  fishing  law,  trespass  law.  and  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  law. 

Another  example  something  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  little  personal  work 
might  be  worthwhile.  Some  time  ago 
a  friend  wrote  claiming  that  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls  in  his  town  had  been 
misled  into  making  some  investments 
which  they  could  not  afford  to  make. 
As  the  story  was  told  to  us  these 
youngsters  signed  some  notes  to  be 
used  as  first  payments  on  some  invest¬ 
ments  under  the  installment  plan,  al¬ 
though  at  the  time  they  signed  they 
believed  that  they  would  first  have  the 
opportunity  of  talking  it  over  with 
their  banker  before  their  action  became 


final.  We  started  an  investigation  and 
learned  that  the  company  back  of  the 
investment  was  considered  responsible. 
They  were  inclined  to  feel  that  our 
subscribers  were  merely  trying  to  back 
out  of  a  bargain  but  through  some  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City,  we  were  able  to  present  some 
facts  indicating  that  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  sale  did,  either  knowing¬ 
ly  or  unknowingly,  confuse  these  young 
people.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  money  which  they  had  paid  in  was 
returned  to  them.  The  moral  that  may 
be  drawn  from  this  experience  is, 
“Never  sign  anything  until  you  have 
read  it  thoroughly.” 

Still  another  case  might  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  A  subscriber  wrote  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  get  insurance  money 
under  a  policy  taken  out  against  theft 
of  a  car.  A  letter  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  on  this  brought  a  reply  that  they 
had  some  time  previously,  mailed  a 
check  to  the  company  which  sold  him 
the  car.  Inasmuch  as  the  car  had  been 
bought  on  the  installment  plan  part  of 
the  insurance  was  due  the  company. 
They,  however,  had  neglected  to  for¬ 
ward  to  our  subscriber  the  part  coming 
to  him  and  a  few  days  later  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  from  our  subscriber  say¬ 
ing  that  the  claim  had  been  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  which  we 
are  able  to  settle  for  readers  we  feel 
that  an  important  part  of  our  work  is 
to  warn  subscribers  through  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  columns  and  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  money.  There  is  a  real 
satisfaction  in  sending  a  check  to  a 
subscriber,  but  after  all  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  lock  the  barn  before  the  horse 
is  stolen.  We  have  already  mentioned 
home  work  schemes.  Another  subject 
on  which  we  get  an  unusual  number  of 
letters  is  in  regard  to  correspondence 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  April,  1930 


Adelbert  Craft,  Corfu,  N.  Y. . $  24.00 

(Balance  of  compensation  on  insurance) 

Austin  Benjamin,  Towanda,  Pa .  180.00 

(Claim  paid) 

Anna  B.  McMore,  Whitehall,  N.  Y .  175.00 

(Claim  paid) 

J.  J.  Johnson,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y . . -  -  201.33 

(Claim  settled) 

S.  Dickey,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y. - -  19.89 

(Refund  on  order) 

Brainard  Hilton,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  ...35.05 

(Claim  paid) 

Mrs.  Chester  Caldwell,  Coxsackie,  N,  Y. -  3.38 

(Claim  settled) 

Vinel  Roberts,  South  Montrose,  Pa . .  4.10 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Gifford,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y .  2.26 

(Claim  partly  settled) 

Mrs.  Everett  Tingue,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. ....  9.50 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Pierce,  Sloansville,  N.  Y .  1.50 

(Claim  settled)  ^ 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Wittie,  Milan,  Pa . .  8.98 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Bowen,  Waterford,  Vt .  2.98 

( Refund  on  order) 

E.  A.  Taylor,  Friendship,  N.  Y . . .  1.09 

(Refund  on  order) 

G.  K.  Farrell,  Ulster,  Pa . . .  21.56 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  Bertha  Thayer,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  .  4.39 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Zeh,  Summit.  N.  Y . . .  4.65 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  I.  G.  Montanye,  Sloansville,  N.  Y.  3.49 

(Claim  settled) 


Claims  Settled  Where 

Henry  Smith,  Earlton,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Mauer,  Cohocton,  N.  Y, 

(Order  adjusted) 

S.  M.  Deitz,  Middleburg.  N.  Y= 

(Order  filled) 

Michael  Scineck,  Machias,  N.  Y, 

( Claim  adjusted ) 

Chas.  Howard,  Albion,  N.  Y, 

(Order  adjusted) 

F.  W.  Tute,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

(Registration  papers  secured) 

Mrs.  Lula  C.  Austin,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted) 

E.  F.  Bowman,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Saultz,  Porter  Corners,  N,  Y= 

(Order  filled) 

Miss  K.  Fairbrother,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 
(Premium  procured) 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Johnson,  Sockets  Harbor,  N.  V= 
(Order  filled) 

John  Hansen,  Jr.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 


W.  Hendrikx,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y . . . .  14.40 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

E.  H.  Dunham,  Eaton,  N.  Y _ _ _ _  34.24 

(Pay  for  milk) 

George  Jefferson,  Chaffee,  N.  Y _ _  75.00 

(Claim  paid) 

Mrs.  Martin  Warner,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y _  4.26 

(Claim  settled) 

Victor  Brenon,  Carthage,  N.  Y. . .  22.70 

(Claim  settled) 

Clifford  Covey,  Carthage,  N.  Y.  . 100.00 

(Pay  for  milk) 

Leon  R.  Parks,  Union  Valley,  N.  Y . i .  16.54 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Homer  Van  Scoy,  Candor,  N.  Y.  . . .  29.00 

(Pay  for  honey) 

Rev.  A.  A.  Martin,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y.  2.04 
(Refund  on  order) 

Eugene  Cleaver,  Porters,  Del. . . .  12.80 

(Refund  on  order) 

E.  L.  Alden,  New  Haven,  N.  Y _  13.55 

(Pay  for  crates) 

'  H.  D.  Strate,  Canton,  N.  Y _ _ _ _ -..  76.81 

(Claim  paid) 

G.  N.  Hughston,  Rummerfleld,  Pa _  8.10 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

J.  K.  VanDusen,  Schenevus,  N.  Y- _ . _  .93 

(Refund  on  order) 

W.  W.  Cathcart,  Olanta,  Pa.  2.50 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

G.  H.  Rutherford,  Edmeston,  N.  Y.  5.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  K.  Burke,  Deer  Park.  N.  Y _ _ . _  3.00 

(Refund  on  order) 


Total  $1,123.98 


Mrs.  Albert  Kemp,  Wyoming,  Del. 

(Lamp  adjusted) 

M.  H.  Cosad,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 

(Claim  settled) 

E.  R.  Stewart,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted) 

Ross  Hopkins,  Argusville,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  settled) 

M.  C.  Jester,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Ralph  Warner,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted) 

H.  V.  Ginn,  Middletown,  Del. 

(Order  filled) 

E.  W.  Shoemaker,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

(Milk  delivery  problem  adjusted) 

Mrs.  Geo.  Subock.  Woodlawn,  Md. 

(Order  adjusted) 

B.  J.  Smith,  Stittville,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  0.  Kinney,  Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y, 
(Highway  problem  adjusted) 


No  Money  Was  Involved 


courses.  In  general,  we  feel  that  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  from  a  reliable 
school  is  an  excellent  way  for  anyone 
to  learn  more  about  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  If  you  are  farm¬ 
ing,  by  all  means  get  a  correspondence 
course  in  farming  (by  the  way,  such 
a  course  can  be  secured  from  your 
state  college  of  agriculture  without 
cost),  while  if  you  are  employed  in  a 
firm  dealing  with  electrical  appliances, 
by  all  means  get  a  reliable  correspon¬ 
dence  course  and  learn  more  about 
your  business.  We  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  a  correspondence  course  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  you  know  absolutely  nothing 
about.  We  doubt  for  example  if  a  far¬ 
mer  should  invest  in  a  correspondence 
course  in  electrical  engineering  or  avi¬ 
ation. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  all  who  enroll  for 
correspondence  courses  ever  complete 
them.  If  you  do  enroll  remember  that 
once  you  have  signed  on  the  dotted  line 
you  are  legally  liable  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  course  whether  or  not  you 
finish  it. 

In  warning  subscribers  we  are  un¬ 
fortunately  restricted  to  some  extent 
in  the  use  of  our  words.  Frequently  if 
we  could  just  cut  loose  about  some 
particular  swindle  we  could  tell  things 
which  would  make  very  interesting 
reading.  However,  as  most  of  our 
readers  know,  we  have  already  had 
one  suit  for  libel  which,  although  we 
were  right  and  finally  won,  cost  us 
thousands  of  dollars  in  time  and  money 
and  we  have  learned  through  bitter  ex¬ 
perience,  we  hope,  to  word  our  warn¬ 
ings  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  not 
be  caught  in  a  similar  way  again. 
Sometimes  our  readers  feel  that  we 
are  not  vigorous  enough  in  our  state¬ 
ments,  but  if  they  will  simply  remem¬ 
ber  the  facts  we  have  just  stated  they 
should  be  able  to  read  between  the 
lines  and  know  what  course  to  follow. 

We  have  told  you  this  little  story  to 
sort  of  give  you  an  inside  picture  of 
some  of  the  things  which  happen  in 
our  Service  Bureau  office  every  day. 
May  we  close  by  reminding  you  that 
every  subscriber  is  not  only  entitled 
to  whatever  help  we  can  give,  but  is 
urged  to  ask  for  this  help.  If  we  can¬ 
not  aid  you  we  will  tell  you  so  frankly 
and  all  we  ask  is  that  you  have  no  hard 
feelings  against  us.  If  we  can  help  we 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  do  it  and  all 
we  ask  of  you  is  a  thank  you  in  return. 


Important  Letter  Not  Signed 

On  May  3,  a  subscriber  receiving 
his  mail  out  of  Frankfort,  N.  Y.  sent 
to  me  money  for  a  subscription  to  pa¬ 
per  and  neglected  to  sign  his  name.  As 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  who  this 
man  is,  will  you  please  insert  a  little 
note  in  the  Service  Bureau  columns? — 
B.  R.  Fineout,  308  Fourth  Street,  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER 


Plants.  Ready  May  10th. 


quality.  Catalan  Mountain  and  Lone  Island  Snowball, 
$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

FARM — 160  ACRES.  $1,000  down,  20  head  livestock, 
horses,  hens,  tools  tractor,  $6,500.  Terms  easy.  MR. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


50  COW  HIGH  CLASS  STOCK  FARM,  overlooking 
beautiful  Seneca  Lake,  town  of  Starkey  and  Milo,  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.  %  mile  village  Milo,  5  miles  Dundee. 
Grade  school  on  farm.  Good  markets.  130  acres  large 
tractor  fields,  adapted  for  alfalfa.  Modern  7  room  cot¬ 
tage,  2  tenement  houses,  log  cabin  with  fire  place. 
Hay  barn  40x90.  Modern  cow  bam  30x80,  cement  floor, 
49  stanchions,  litter  carrier,  twin  silos,  excellent  water 
system.  Choice  farm.  Price  $15,000.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN.  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  -I. 


WANTED  USED  FEED  Bags,  fair  quality.  HOFF¬ 
MAN  BROS.  BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,"  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73R  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston. 
Mass.  ■— < 


LADIES— Beautiful  switches  we  make  from  combings. 
LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  STYLES  IN  LINGERIE  at.  New  York  City 
bargain  prices.  Ladies’  and  Misses’  Fine  Silk  hosiery 
98c;  Fancy  Rayon  Bloomers  69c;  First  Quality  Rayon 
Vests  59c.  Excellent  assortment  of  Pajamas,  Slips, 
House -Dresses,  Smocks,  Chiffon  Scarfs,  etc.,  at  lowest 
city  prices.  Send  for  free  catalog.  NOVELTY  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  CO.,  Suite  404-405-406.  200  Broadway.  New 
York  City.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


Reinspection  of  Dairy  Barn 

On  the  11th  of  April  I  wrote  your  paper 
of  my  dairy  having  been  excluded  from 
sending  milk  to  New  York  City.  I  have 
had  two  fine  letters  from  you  about  your 
efforts  in  our  behalf  and  I  thank  you 
kindly  for  them.  Yesterday  a  road  man 
for  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  called 
here  and  tried  to  explain  and  settle  the 
affair.  He  did  very  well  and  we  are 
pleased  that  he  looked  us  up.  However, 
we  do  believe  that  we  can  thank  the  A. 
A.  for  his  visit.  He  mentioned  the  fact 
that  we  had  written  you  for  assistance 
and  no  doubt  by  this  time  we  had  heard 
what  the  Department  of  Health  had  to 
say.  He  seemed  like  a  very  fine  man  and 
most  of  all  he  could  understand  that  the 
dairy  farmer’s  lot  is  not  easy;  more  than 
most  inspectors  seem  capable  of. 

E  are  more  than  glad  to  know  that 
we  were  successful  in  our  request 
that  a  reinspection  of  this  herd  be 
made.  It  is  our  belief  that  most  inspec¬ 
tors  are  fair,  but  unfortunately  it 
seems  that  once  in  a  while  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  exceed  his  authority.  Mr. 
Joseph  Shea,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Drugs,  assures  us  that 
he  will  be  glad  to  look  into  any  similar 
cases  that  we  call  to  his  attention.  Of 
course,  the  general  procedure  to  take 
when  milk  is  excluded  from  a  receiv¬ 
ing  station  is  to  correct,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  conditions  to  which 
the  inspector  objects  and  then  ask  for 
a  reinspection  in  order  that  the  amount 
of  milk  lost  may  be  as  small  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITATIONS— 
Latest  styles.  Be»st  workmanship.  Moderate  cost.  Samples 
free.  STATIONER  HOWIE.  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D,  Canton.  Maine 


KODAK  FILMS.  Special  Trial  Offer.  Any  size  film 
developed  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  8x10  enlargement 
beautifully  mounted  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN — Milkers  should  always  be  equipped 
with  good  tubing.  We  sell  the  best  money  can  buy. 
for  all  makes  of  milkers,  at  prices  you  can  afford. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  We  can  also  save  you 
'money  on  very  good  milk  strainer  cloths  and  cottons. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Jamestown, 
N,  Y. 


100%  PURE  CANDY— Chocolates,  Bon-Bons.  Mints, 
Fruits,  Nuts,  etc.  Special  2  pound  get -acquainted  as¬ 
sortment  postpaid  for  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
COLEMAN’S  CANDIES,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WIN1KER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
^xtra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4— $20.00  per  M: 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC..  Lacey¬ 
ville.  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  Bams.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 
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Chix  from  Large  Breeders 

Hollywood  Strain  Wb.  Leg. _ 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg. _ 

Everlay  Brown  Leg. _ 

Basorn’s  Barred  Rocks. _ U. 

Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds,.'! . . 

Ass’t  Great  for  Broilers _ 

Light  Mixed  . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  _ _ _ 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  sire,  type  a”d  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

a  ft  TAlirC)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
^  ^  JUIf  £9  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

(June  Hatched)  White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns.  $10  per 
100.  Bocks.  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorca? .  $12.  Orpingtons. 
Wyandotts,  $14.  500  rate,  $1  less.  1000  rate,  $2  less. 
(May  hatched,  $2  more).  Sent  C.O.D.  Prompt  shipment. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Three  weeks,  $35.00  per  100. 
Six  weeks,  $85.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


Just  Real 


No  Bluff  Chicks  Sl„Jiri  Q„lit, 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement. 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $10.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$15  per  100;  $8.00  per  50; 
$4.00  per  25 

>4  c  less  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds. 

DEL-MAR- VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  . lie 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . . . 13c 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons . . . 14c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings  . 25c 

Light  Assorted . 9c  Heavy  . lie 

Guaranteed  delivery— Prepaid  10%  with  order  balance 
C.O.D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


4mwiiiiiHimmiiw:« 

$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.X.  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled 
Anconas.  20,000  Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  pro- 
diueing,  free  range  stock,  under  State  inspection. 
100%  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

(Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  $36.25  $70.00 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7.50  36.25  70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  ail  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  R.No.2,  McALISTERVI LLE.PA. 


CHICKS 


Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8.00,  100 ;  S.C. 

Barred  Rocks,  $10.00,  100; 
White  Rocks  &  Reds,  $12.00,  100;  Mixed  $8.00,  100; 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEM0ND,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 

Class  «A”  Chicks  andPnllets 

S.  C.  English  White  Leghorn  chicks . 8'/2c 

S,  C.  Barred  Rock  chicks . . . 9i/2c 

Also  Anconas.  Browns  and  Assorted  chicks  at  low  prices. 
Extra  heavy  laying  strain  shipped  C.O.D.  100%  live  del. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


FAMOUS  TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Postage  paid.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write — 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


$8  per  100 


C* a/,1  ’ Tv  1  c  Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  wh, 

V^OOiey  V*mCtt.&Eocks  R  J  Reds.  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  stock.  Write  for 

1230  Nov  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Codey.Frenchtown.N.J. 


KERR  CHICKS 


Chicks  that  have  the  breeding 
for  heavy  laying  pullets  next 
fall  and  winter. 

Over  26%  better  layers— Bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  of  all  pens. 
That’s  where  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Red 
pen  stood  April  7th  in  one  of 
the  public  laying  contests. 

14%  above  the  average — In 
Starr’s  1930  contest,  Kerr’s 
White  Leghorn  pen  stood  on 
April  12th  14%  better  than  the 


average  of  all  pens. 

4.8%  ahead — Kerr’s  Barred 
Rock  pen  on  April  12th  stood 
4.8%  ahead  of  the  average  of 
all  pens  in  a  leading  contest. 

Kerr  Chicks  come  from  stock 
that  is  making  laying  records 
much  above  the  average  in  con¬ 
tests  of  leading  specialty  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  country. 

Then  why  buy  chicks  of  un¬ 
known  or  ordinary  breeding? 


New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  $10.00  for  100  $3.00  for  25  $47.50  for  500 

5.50  for  50  90.00  for  1000 

Barred  Rocks  $11.00  for  100  $3.25  for  25  $  52.50  for  500 

6.00  for  50  100.00  for  1000 

R.  I.  Reds  $12.00  for  100  $3.50  for  25  $  57.50  for  500 

White  Rocks  6.50  for  50  110.00  for  1000 

For  Special/  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices:  Prices  effective  May  19th. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Leghorns- Reds -Rocks'Wyandottes 


‘WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

Special  low  prices  on  our  early  maturing,  quick- growing  strains 


Grade  A  _ _ 

Special  Matings  . . . 


e  p  w 
LEGHORNS 
14.06 
$16.00 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 
$15.00 
17.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$16.00 

18.00 


WHITE 

WYANDnTTES 

$18.00 

20.00 


Ibices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone  Wallingford  645-5 


Blk.  Min.:  Wb.  Wys. 
Buff  Minorcas 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$46.00 

$  90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

105.00 

8.00 

15.00 

67.00 

125.00 

6.00 

11.00 

50.00 

100.00 

kin  Ducklings  22c 

each. 

BUT 

STEEN’S  SSLOOD-TESTED 

TATE  RaRRED  ROCK 

UPERVISED  Af  ABY  CHICKS 

and 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

FOR  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Every  breeder  selected  and  blood-tested  by  State  Officials.  Each  egg 
selected  for  size,  shape  and  color.  All  Leghorn  females  2  years  and  older. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

March  15  cents  per  chick  May  12  cents  per  chick 

April  13  cents  per  chick  June  10  cents  per  chick 

STEEN'S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  DAGSBORO,  DELAWARE 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings 
Leghorns  Our  Specialty  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

tf)  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove  a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the 
*  '  following  prices.  Effective  May  5th. 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed 
White  &  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  &  Black  Minorcas. 

Barron  Leg.,  Buff  Rocks  &  Orps.,  S.C.  Reds.  W.  Wyan..  .  6.50 

Special  Tancred  &  Studer’s  White  Leghorns . .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100. 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARM,  Box  307-A.  NEW  WASHINGTON,  0 

Our  30th  Year.  Albert  Studer.  Prop.  Kef.;  Farmer’s  State  Bank 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$47.50 

$  90 

6.00 

1  1.00 

52.50 

105 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

115 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

BABY  CHICKS 

hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

famous  thruout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size. 

Every  one  of  our  8.000  breeders  is  State-tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  30,000  chicks  are  raised 
to  maturity  annually  at  BEDBIB.D  FARM. 

The  livability  of  our  1929  chicks  was 
a  record  breaker 

Customers  report  raising  98% 

Buy  your  chicks  for  1930  from  our  260-egg 
trapnested  strain  and  you’ll  find  these  chicks  more 
profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  grows  fast,  matures  early 
and  lays  large  brown  eggs  that  will  win  and  held 
a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1930  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  information 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Redbird  Farm,  wrendlam.*’  mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $  8.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain.. . . .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  4  _ _  8.00 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ _  7.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  50n  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

1  Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


FI^Wc  HICKS 


ScUhTcksS  -  -  8c  to  17C 

Prices  reduced  on  20c  and  25c  quality 
to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144.000 
egg  hatchery.  Bare  opportunity.  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-312 
egg  stock.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Minorcas  and  Giants.  Better  chicks,  lower  cost. 
Send  for  catalog,  details. _ 


THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK  ,  HEW  YORK 


1 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  (English)  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  ^ery  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HEN S 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4M>  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds. 
They  produce  better  t&an  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BAHRON  of  England. 

Customers  Get  Preminn  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
our  High  Cla^s,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  these  low  prices -100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed— you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References;  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  5TH 
S.C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas 
Barred  &.  White  Rooks.  R.C.  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Imported  Barron  Wh.  Leg.;  White  Minorcas, 

Extra  quality  Barron  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  Mixed  $9.50  per  100:  Light  Mixed  $8.00  per  100:  —  -  J  , 

C.  0.  D.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  ‘•MARVEL”  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 
our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you’ll  be  glad  to  keep. 

2oth  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Q 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  JUNE  2-9-16-23-30.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.50  $  8.50  $42i  $80 
Ran-oH  Rn„lr«  R  I  White  RnrJts  _  5.50  10.00  48  95 


Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks. 
Mammoth  Light  Brahmas... 


5.50  I0.0C  48  95 

-  6.50  12.00  35  per  300 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Tancred,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wycoff  &  Barron  strain - $2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $30 

Barred  Rocks  &.  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen's  strain..  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds—  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Light  Breeds _  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  2,  R.l,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Tfinfl  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Bure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  April  and 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request. 
Circular  free.  , 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM. 

B0X  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


1910 

gwEjjiPEtvoa, 


Keustone/  Day-Old  Chicks 
fh&CKS'L^  4>  g  ancf  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

from 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices 
i  Catalog  Free- 

Keystone  Hatchery* 

\  KKWMLO -  Pa  /  box  |5  r,chFIELD.  »*, 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu 
ration  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set— aU  weighed  Vidse 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Lata 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable.  ,  N  Y 

„  _  ,  _ Desk  H.Nunda.N.I 

Nunda  Poultry  r  arm  L.v.Haines,  Prop. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $9.QO-IOft:  *80.00-1.000 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain; 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free  Or¬ 
der  from  ad-  or  C.Q.D.  Prompt  Del. 
S.W  JkLINE.Box  40,  Middlecreek,!'* 


nio  LIITC'tf'V  rUiriffcThat  live  and  grow.  Sent 

Dili  HUijIvI  LillLAkJ  C.O.D.  from  bred  to  lay 
tested  breeders.  Large  type.  Big  Egg  Leghorns,  Ancona^, 
8c  each;  Rocks,  Beds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  I-®, 

Free  SEIDELTQN  FARMS.  WlsiwnjtoavUie.Pl- 


MAY  SI,  1930 


$1.00  per  Tear 


Published  Weekly 


+~**~ 


How  Sleep  the  Brave 


How  sleep  the  brave ,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest- 
fV hen  spring ,  with  dewy  fingers  cold , 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 


By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung: 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay 
And  Free  do 


m  shall  a  while  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there! 

%  »:• 

— William  Collins 


SPECIAL  ISSUE  FOR  WOMEN 


(566)  2 


American  Agriculturist,  May  31,  1930 


Pyrox-Protected  Potatoes 
Pay  $175  More  Per  Acre 


MR.  F.  S.  ALLEN,  of  Thorndike,  Waldo  Co., 
Me.,  writes:  “I  sprayed  half  of  my  acreage  of 
potatoes  this  year  with  Pyrox  and  left  half  unsprayed. 
The  Pyrox-sprayed  potatoes  averaged  325  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  unsprayed  only  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“With  potatoes  at  $1.40  per  bushel,  I  realized 
$175  extra  profit  per  acre  on  the  acreage  sprayed 
with  Pyrox.” — Oct.  16,  1929. 

Pyrox  is  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide, 
scientifically  prepared  to  kill  insect  pests,  control 
blights  and  other  diseases,  and  to  stimulate  plant 
growth.  Quick,  safe,  easy,  and  economical  to  use. 
Sprays  in  a  fine  mist,  without  clogging  nozzles.  Sticks 
to  plants  like  paint,  even  through  severe  storms. 
Packed  in  sizes  to  suit  every  need.  Now  lower  priced 
than  in  3 1  years. 

Write  us,  mentioning  your  potato  acreage,  and  we 
will  send  facts  to  prove  that  you  can  actually  cut  pro¬ 
duction  costs  by  spraying  your  potatoes  with  Pyrox. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y; 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


Mr.  F.  S.  Allen,  of 
Thorndike,  Waldo 
County ,  Maine. 


SEG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF 


“Instant” 

Bordeaux  Mixture 


m  R 


jlvECENT  experiments  by  leading  Experimental  Labora¬ 
tories  have  shown  the  new  and  easy  method  of  preparing 
Bordeaux  Mixture  known  as  “instant  Bordeaux”  to  be  as 
fully  effective  as  the  well  known  standard  formula  provided 
the  correct  method  is  carefully  followed. 

The  most  economical  and  effective  form  of  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue 
Vitrol)  for  making  “instant  Bordeaux”  is  known  as  snow  Blue  Vitrol. 
It  comes  in  very  small  crystals,  about  the  consistancy  of  granulated  sugar. 

To  prepare  :-lnto  the  mixing  tank,  while  water  is  running  into  it,  place 
4  lbs  lime.  Then  add  4  lbs.  “snow”  Blue  Vitrol  agitating  or  stirring  while 
adding  and  until  all  is  dissolved.  Then  addwater  to  make  50  gallons.  Do 
not  confuse  “snow”  Blue  Vitrol  with  the  powdered.  Snow  is  much 
more  economical  and  dissolves  readily.  Safeguard  the  efficiency  of  your 
Bordeaux  by  using  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Genuine  “Snout*  Copper  Sulphate 

triangle  Brand  also  supplied  in  Large  and  Small  Crystals  and  Powder 

Nichols  Ccpper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


Advertised  Buy  the  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


Seeds  and  Transplants 


„”,rL;r.. VEGETABLE  plants 

CABBAGE:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Early 
Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flatdutck,  Danish  BaU- 
head.  and  Enkhuizen  Glory’.  500,  $1.50 ;  1000,  $2.50 
Prepaid.  10,000.  $15.00  Express  collect.  TOMATO: 

Marglobe.  Bonnybest,  Baltimore  and  Stone.  1000.  $3.50 
prepaid;  10,000,  $20.00  Collect.  SWEET  POTATO: 

Bigstem  Jersey,  Norton  Yam.  Portorico.  Same  prices 
tomato  plants.  Large  Sweet  Pepper  Plants  $4.00  thou¬ 
sand:  10.000,  $30.00  Collect.  '  Shipping  Capacity  H 

million  dailv.  Largest  and  oldest  plant  growers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  Our  Plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded  J.P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


150  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Fine  field  Grown  Stocks.  Cabbaga  500  ,  65c;  1000,  $1.00; 
Onion  and  Tomato  Plants  500.  $1.00;  1,000,  $1.50; 

Sweet  Potato  500.  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25;  5000,  $10.00; 

Sweet  Pepper  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $2.75;  5000,  $12.50. 

Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Vegetable  Plants: 

Bonny  Best.  Jewel,  Stone  and  Matchless.  Peppers:  Ruby 
King,  Worldbeater,  Bull  Nose,  Chinese  Giant,  Harris 
Early  and  California  Wonder.  Seedlings  of  all  varieties 
$3.00  per  1000;  Transplanted  plants  $8.00  per  1000; 
Potted  plants  $30  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Cauliflower  Plants  STgffKgS 

irinds  $3.00-1000;  Tomato  all  kinds  $2.00-1000;  cab¬ 
bage  leading  var.  $1.25-1000.  J.C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, Pa. 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS, 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  75c  Thou¬ 
sand.  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards  $1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet 
Potato  $1.75.  Ruby  King  Pepper  50c  hundred  or  $4.00 
Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment.  Expert  Packing. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


CAULIFLOWER 


Plants.  Ready  May  20th. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


Soy  Beans  for  New  York  State 


“To  what  extent  are  soy  beans  grown 
in  New  York  State  and  is  it  likely  their 
use  will  increase?  What  are  the  essentials 
for  growing  this  crop  successfully?” 

TWENTY  years  ago  soy  beans  were 
practically  unknown  in  New  York 
State  but  at  the  last  census  nearly  one 
thousand  farmers  reported  that  they 
were  growing  this  crop.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  what  the  present  cen¬ 
sus  shows  about  the  crop.  Probably  it 
will  show  an  increase. 

The  soy  bean  in  New  York  State  is 
limited  to  use  as  forage,  either  as  hay 


ferns  are  running  out  the  grass.  How  can 
we  control  these  weeds?” — W.  C.,  N.  Y. 

WE  are  coming  to  understand  more 
fully  that  our  problem  in  weed 
control  is  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of 
the  weeds  as  it  is  to  make  conditions 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  crops 
we  want.  At  a  Farmers’  Week  talk 
last  winter  Professor  Barron  mentioned 
an  instance  where  a  pasture  was  pret¬ 
ty  nearly  over-run  with  paint  brush. 
However,  right  in  the  center  of  the 
pasture  was  an  old  barnyard  which  had 
not  been  used  for  several  years. 


Recommended  Soy  Bean  Varieties 


Alone 

Hamilton 

Black  Eyebrow 

Dunfield 

Midwest 

Mansoy 

Wilson 


With  Corn 

Hamilton 

Wilson 

Dunfield 


For  Hay 

Wilson 

Black  Eyebrow 
Dunfield 
Mansoy 
Hamilton 


For  Manure 

Wilson 
Dunfield 
Black  Eyebrow 


Quality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball. 
$4.50  per  1000;  500.  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00;  300.  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000:  5000.  $0.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &.  SONS.  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 

TOMATO  PLANTS, S, 

globe  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore,  Earliana.  Prepaid  500- 
$1.50;  1000-$2.50;  Express  collect,  $1.00-1000.  Ruby 
King  Pepper  plants.  Prepaid  500-$1.50;  Collect  $2.00- 
1000.  Cabbage  plants,  $1.00-1000;  Certified  Porto  Rican 
potato  plants,  $1.75-1000.  Roots  mossed,  safe  arrival 
prompt  shipment.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


or  pasture  or  to  be  put  into  the  silo. 
As  a  hay  crop  it  is  an  annual  legume 
which  can  be  planted  fairly  late  in  the 
season  and  which  will  produce  good 
hay  when  it  appears  that  there  may 
be  a  shortage. 

More  difficulty  is  experienced  when 
the  crop  is  put  into  the  silo  alone  but 
excellent  results  are  secured  by  put¬ 
ting  in  a  mixture  of  corn  and  soy 
beans  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts 
of  corn  to  one  of  soy  beans.  The  total 
yield  of  green  stuff  has  not  increased 
much  although  the  total  amount  of 
dry  matter,  according  to  some  experi¬ 
ments  performed,  is  increased  by  about 
9%.  Another  use  for  the  crop  is  to 
plough  it  under  to  increase  the  humus 
content  of  the  soil. 

Soy  beans  are  a  hot  weather  crop  and 
are  not  to  be  planted  any  earlier  than 
corn.  The  crop  will  grow  on  most  soils 
and  will  not  give  a  satisfactory  crop 
on  a  soil  too  low  in  lime. 

The  crop  can  be  planted  either  with 
a  grain  drill  with  all  the  holes  open 
or  in  rows  24  to  36  inches  apart  so 
that  it  can  be  cultivated.  Cultivation 
is  best  when  the  crop  is  planted  in  rows 
except  when  the  crop  is  planted  late 
on  soil  which  is  free  from  weeds. 


Around  the  barn  was  a  very  excellent 
growth  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  paint  brush  had  just  as 
much  chance  here  to  run  out  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  as  it  did  on  the  pas¬ 
ture.  However,  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  for  the  blue  grass  and  the  paint 
brush  could  not  compete  against  it. 
The  owner  applied  lime  and  superphos¬ 
phate  to  the  rest  of  the  pasture  and 
in  a  few  years  he  had  a  pretty  good 
stand  of  grass  all  over  the  pasture. 

When  the  fertility  of  land  gets  so 
low  that  blue  grass  and  white  clover 
will  not  grow  other  plants  which  will 
grow  on  this  soil  come  in  and  take 
their  place.  Consequently,  your  pro¬ 
blem  is  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  the  addition  of  lime,  superphos¬ 
phate,  manure  or  a  complete  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer. 


Controlling  Weeds  in  the 
Pasture 

“Our  pasture  seems  to  be  getting  poor¬ 
er  every  year  and  moss,  paint  brush  and 


Breeding  Corn  that  Resists 
Borers 

AT  THIS  date  it  seems  certain  that 
the  European  Corn  Borer  is  with 
us  to  stay.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
been  working  for  some  time  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  breed  a  strain  of  corn  which 
is  resistant  to  the  corn  borer. 

Three  cross-bred  varieties  produced 
at  the  Station  on  the  average  contain¬ 
ed  less  than  half  the  usual  number  of 
corn  borers  for  that  section,  which  is 
at  least  promising. 
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I  OFIK  l  2IX:  Frostproof  Cabbage;  200  Tomatoes; 

100  onions;  25  pepper  plants  all  for  $1.00 
Postpaid.  NATIONAL  PLANTS  FARMS,  Panta.  Texas 

CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes:  College  Inspected.  Cobblers, 
rurals,  and  russets.  The  Cross  Farm.  Fayetteville.N.Y. 

CERTIFIED  POTATOES,  Rural  Heavyweights,  no  dis¬ 
ease,  high  jielding  strain.  RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford.N.Y. 

p  „  Red  Kidney  seed  beans  $12.00  per  hundred, 

uerena arthiir  spies.  Lvons,  n.  y.  b.  d.  no.  i 
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jtSong  Q/The  Lazy  Fa^priepl 

OF  ALL  the  blessings  of  the 
spring  the  one  that  I  like 
best,  by  jing,  the  one  that  al¬ 
ways  takes  my  eye,  is  Jane 
Mirandy’s  pieplant  pie.  There 
ain’t  no  other  crop  we  raise 
that’s  so  deserving  of  our 
praise;  its  juicy  stalks,  when 
stewed  up  right,  will  make  a 
pie  that’s  a  delight,  there  ain’t 
no  other  food  that  is  as  good  as 
pieplant  pie,  gee  whiz.  Some 
folks  fill  up  on  spinach  greens 
so  they  will  git  their  vitamins, 
but  I  git  mine  in  pieplant  pie ; 
there  ain’t  no  medicine  you  buy 
that’s  half  so  good  to  give  you 
pep  and  put  the  spring  into  your 
step. 

If  you  are  dead  upon  your 
feet,  you  need  some  pieplant  pie 
to  eat,  it  thins  your  blood,  fills 
you  with  vim ;  there  ain’t  no 
way  to  keep  in  trim  that’s  half 
so  pleasant,  you  just  try  a  treat¬ 
ment  with  good  pieplant  pie.  No 
matter  what  your  trouble  is, 
from  hives  and  boils  to  rheu- 
matiz,  try  pieplant  pie  with 
ev’ry  meal  and  see  how  chipper 
you  will  feel.  The  reason  I’m  so  strong  and  hale,  is  that  in  springtime, 
out  fail,  I  never  fail  to  gratify  my  taste  for  lots  of  pieplant  pie ! 
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You  Cannot  Work  ALL  the  Time 


Some  Things  You  Can  Do  to  Re-create  Yourself 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


YOU  probably  have  heard  of  the  farm  boy 
who  once  said  to  his  father,  “Pa,  I’m  lone¬ 
some.  I  want  to  be  amused.”  “Is  that  so”, 
said  his  hard-headed,  old  Puritan  father, 
“come  right  out  here  in  the  woodshed  with  me 
and  I’ll  amuse  you.”  Whereby  he  proceeded  to 
give  the  boy  a  good  licking. 

That  was  the  old-time  attitude  toward  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  too  often  that  attitude  has  passed  down 
to  the  present  day.  You  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
that  that  boy  left  the  old  farm  at  his  first 
opportunity. 

A  farmer  who  hires  help  on  a  large  scale  re¬ 
cently  said  to  me  that  foreign  help  had  one  big 
advantage  over  American  labor.  “They  know  how 
to  amuse  themselves,”  said  this  farmer,  “with 
harmless  diversions  and  sports  during  their 
spare  time.” 

Of  course,  it  is  well  enough  to 
say  that  there  is  not  much  leisure 
time  on  most  farms,  but  while 
farmers  work  hard  and  long 
hours,  one  cannot  work  all  the 
time.  On  every  farm  and  in  every 
life  there  are  some  hours  when 
one  is  neither  working  nor  sleep¬ 
ing,  that  must  be  filled  up  in 
some  way,  and  more  and  more 
farmers  are  going  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  somehow  provided 
not  only  leisure  time,  including 
at  least  a  vacation  once  a  year 
for  himself  and  family,  but  that 
that  vacation  and  that  leisure 
time  shall  be  filled  in  profitable 
recreation  and  pleasure.  When 
I  say  “profitable  pleasure”,  that 
is  just  what  is  meant.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  has  come  to  realize  that  all 


work  and  no  play  not  only  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 
but  that  the  man  who  knows  how  to  play  also 
turns  out  the  most  work.  It  is  the  custom  with 
colleges  and  universities  not  only  to  give  thcii 
professors  long-time  vacations  annually,  but 
every  seven  years  to  give  them  an  entire  year  off, 
with  half  pay,  in  order  that  they  may  recreate 
themselves  and  be  better  able  to  bring  a  fresh 
viewpoint  back  to  their  work. 

Personally,  I  do  not  like  daylight  saving,  chief¬ 
ly  because  I  travel  much  and  get  tired  trying  to 
figure  out  how  I  get  there  before  I  start.  Never¬ 
theless,  daylight  saving  is  good  for  those  men 
and  women  who  are  confined  in  office  and  shop 
all  day,  because  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 


get  out  in  the  evening  while  the  sun  still  shines, 
for  amusement  and  recreation  in  the  open  air. 

All  Trying  to  be  Happy 

Every  human  being  is  so  constituted  that  he 
runs  down  and  goes  stale,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  and  he  needs  to  be  re-created.  Yes, 
that  is  a  good  word,  re-creation. 

After  all,  we  need  to  stop  and  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  the  real  fundamental  goal  of  life  is 
happiness,  and  while  we  all  have  to  work  to  make 
a  living,  it  is  necessary  also  to  live  a  little  as  we 
go  along.  Working  from  dawn  to  dark,  grabbing 
our  meals  hurriedly,  and  falling  off  to  sleep  with 
no  change  and  no  diversion  whatever  may  be 
necessary  once  in  a  while  in  an  emergency  in 
most  of  our  jives,  but  what  is  there  to  such  a 
life,  filled  with  nothing  but  work 
week  in  and  week  out  for  year 
after  year?  How  can  he  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  very  clod  that 
he  turns  with  his  plow,  or  the 
animals  that  he  shepherds? 

Farmers  and  Auto  Tours 

One  of  the  finest  develop¬ 
ments  in  modern  rural  life  is  the 
fact  that  farm  people  are  learn¬ 
ing  this  necessity  for  recreation. 
A  majority  of  the  tourists  in  the 
auto  camps  throughout  America 
in  the  summer  time  are  now 
plain,  farmer  folk,  and  thousands 
of  others  are  planning  the  time 
and  the  money  somehow  to  go 
on  excursion  trips,  to  visit  the 
city  for  a  few  days  in  the  winter, 
or  to  get  away  from  the  daily 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


(Courtesy ,  Finger  Lakes  State  Park  Commission) 


Swimming  pool  and  picnic  grounds  at  Buttermilk  Falls,  State  Park,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  The  State  recognises  the  need  of  well-spent  leisure  time  by  providing  beauti¬ 
ful  parks  for  recreation  purposes  within  driving  distance  of  nearly  every  farm  com¬ 
munity. 


Posies  for  Pleasure  and  Profit 

i(It's  More  Blessed  To  Give  Than  Receive" 


AN  old  gardening  friend  says,  "Posies  were 
made  for  pleasure.”  I  agree  with  him.  But 
why  not  obtain  a  financial  profit  as  well  as 
mental  gain,  from  them?  The  farm  women 
of  today,  like  their  homesteader  ancestors,  are 
alert  and  watching  for  every  opportunity  to  earn 
an  extra  penny  for  their  own  use.  Growing 
flowers  for  market  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
ways  in  which  pin  money  can  be  obtained. 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  a  census  among  the 
amateur  and  professional  florists  of  the  world, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  which  flower  was 
best  beloved  and  most  extensively  grown,  the 
result  would  show  that  the  aristocratic  native  of 
Ceylon,  the  sweet  pea,  ranked  high.  One  woman 
whose  farm  home  is  near  a  city,  sells 
her  flowers  to  a  florist,  as  well  as  sup- 
plving  a  hotel  with  table  bouquets. 

Sweet  peas,  or  for  that  matter  anv 
flower,  grown  under  forced  conditions, 
loses  some  of  its  delicate  fragrance 
which  only  cool,  pure  air  can  give.  Be¬ 
cause  of  that  fact,  florists  often  buy 
flowers  grown  outdoors,  to  supplement 
their  own  hothouse  stock  particularly 
during  the  summer  months  when  out¬ 
door  gardens  are  in  bloom.  Only  large, 
first  class  blooms  can  be  sold  to  these 
customers.  Long,  straight  stems  and 
three  or  more  blossoms  on  each  one 
are  required  for  such  a  trade. 

Another  country  woman  combines 
her  hobby  of  basketry  with  that  of 
raising  sweet  peas.  She  weaves  small 
reed  baskets  with  long,  graceful 
handles.  The  baskets  are  just  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  large  ones  seen  in 
many  flower  shops,  and  are  just  large 


By  LEORA  DRAPER 

enough  to  hold  a  small  glass  tumbler.  A  basket 
containing  about  two  dozen  sweet  peas  is  placed 
on  a  table  near  the  road.  It  is  surprising  the  num¬ 
ber  that  are  sold  at  $1.50  each. 

People’s  taste  in  colors  varies  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  colors  sell  best.  All  agree 
on  preferring  large  blossoms.  Lavender  and  pink 
flowers  combined  with  asparagus  fern,  harmonize 
well  with  the  brown  baskets.  Orange  peas  with 
blue  love-in-a-mist  are  pretty  together  and  sell 
well.  The  sweet  pea  has  increased  in  popularity 
since  the  1690’s  till  now  it  is  a  universal  favorite, 
as  your  pocketbook  will  show  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  if  you  try  growing  them  for  market.  So 


'"These  old-fashioned  flowers 


Photo  br  Ewing  Galloway 

are  all  of  easy  culture.” 


much  for  the  commercial  side  of  the  “posies.” 

Arranging  the  flowers  in  endless  combinations 
of  color  and  form,  both  in  the  garden  and  in 
bouquets,  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a  gardener. 
Table  decoration  belongs  to  this  department  of 
enjoyment.  The  flowers  I  grow  to  use  on  my 
tearoom  tables  are  old-fashioned  annuals,  first 
and  always,  sweet  peas,  then,  baby’s  breath 
(gypsophila)  love-in-a-mist,  known  sometimes  as 
devil’s  head-in-a-bush  (Nigella),  larkspur,  snoot 
flower  or  snapdragon,  marigolds,  both  French 
and  African,  youth  and  old  age,  and  last  but  far 
from  least,  asters.  I  have  tried  others.  The  list  I 
have  given  is  the  one  I  choose  from  year  to  year 
and  the  flowers  have  proved  their  worth. 
Bouquets  must  be  small  for  small  tables,  so 
dainty  flowers  must  be  used.  The  con¬ 
tainers  are  glass  baskets.  Youth  and 
Old  Age,  the  old  name  for  zinnias, 
lose  much  of  their  stiffness,  combined 
with  wild  June  grass  and  placed  in 
such  a  vase. 

Sweet  peas  of  any  color,  lacy  baby’s 
breath,  and  lilac  leaves  are  lovely  to¬ 
gether.  Annual  white  larkspur  and 
blue  love-in-a-mist  is  another  pretty 
combination.  Marigolds  are  used  alone 
wdth  their  own  pungent  leaves.  The 
odor  is  offensive  to  some  people  so 
Marigolds  are  used  sparingly.  One 
particularly  lovely  centerpiece  used  on 
a  banquet  table  was  of  lovely  lavender 
and  white  sweet  peas,  pale  yellow 
snapdragons  and  white  baby’s  breath. 
Tiny  bouquets  of  the  same  flowers, 
tied  with  narrow  lavender  ribbon  were 
beside  each  plate.  Yellow-  candles  in 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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What  Do  You  Think  About  the  Tariff? 

F  all  the  legislative  atrocities  ever  put  over  on 
the  American  people  in  general  and  farmers 
in  particular,  the  new  tariff  bill  is  just  about 
the  worst.  It  looks  now  as  though  Congress  will 
pass  it,  and  put  it  up  to  President  Hoover  to  sign. 

As  every  farmer  knows,  the  original  purpose 
of  revising  the  tariff  laws  in  the  first  place  was 
to  protect  farmers.  The  final  outcome,  if  this  bill 
becomes  a  law,  is  to  protect  just  about  everybody 
else  but  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  To  be 
sure,  certain  dairy  and  some  other  farm  products 
have  had  their  tariff  rates  raised,  but  the  in¬ 
creases  on  what  the  farmers  buy  outweigh  many 
times  anything  that  they  gain  through  this  new 
tariff  bill. 

Another  danger  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  is 
the  reprisals  by  other  countries  which  are  already 
taking  steps  to  get  back  at  America  because  of 
our  unreasonably  high  tariff  wall.  America  has 
become  a  great  export  nation.  Many  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  are  farm  products.  What  will  happen  if 
these  products  are  kept  out  of  many  of  the 
countries  because  of  foreign  tariffs? 

Practically  all  the  farm  press,  all  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  farm  leaders  of  America 
are  opposed  to  the  new  tariff  bill.  Leading  news¬ 
papers,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  have 
written  strong  editorials  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Yet  our  representatives  in  Congress,  evidently 
controlled  by  selfish  business  interests,  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  forcing  this  great  injustice  on  the 
American  people. 

The  Standard  Farm  Papers  and  Capper  Farm 
Press,  with  millions  of  farm  subscribers,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  farmers  are  thinking  about 
this  bill.  The  results  secured  on  the  American 
farmers’  attitude  will  be  sent  to  President  Hoover 
for  his  information  before  he  signs  the  bill. 

What  do  you  think?  Are  you  not  interested 
enough  to  register  your  opinion  on  this  important 
issue? 

There  follows  a  little  coupon.  Will  you  not 
mark  an  “X”  before  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  statements  and  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  send 
it  to  us  by  return  mail?  This  will  only  take  a 
moment  and  a  two-sent  stamp,  and  it  is 
important. 


American  Agriculturist, 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

[  ]  I  approve  the  new  tariff  bill. 

[  ]  I  do  not  approve  the  new  tariff  bill. 
(You  need  not  sign  your  name  and  address 
unless  you  wish.) 


Our  Debt  of  Gratitude 

LL  honor  to  those  who  fell  in  the  line  of  duty 
as  they  saw  it  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
American  public  will  continue  to  honor  their 
memory  whether  it  was  tfie  Civil  War,  the 
Spanish- American  or  the  World  War  which 
claimed  them. 

However,  there  is  another  thought  about  the 
nation’s  veterans  which  does  not  appear  at  first 
glance  and  that  is  the  great  number  of  our  war 
heroes  who  are  still  with  us,  not  dead,  yet  not 
living  fully.  I  refer  to  the  great  hospitals  full  of 
our  ex-service  men  who  gave  of  their  youth  and 
hope  and  who  are  still  giving.  Comparatively  few 
people  seem  to  remember,  now  that  the  pomp 
and  the  glory  and  the  excitement  of  war  have 
subsided,  that  some  of  these  men  have  never  lived 
outside  hospital  walls  since  the  war  while  others 
continue  to  break  down  in  health.  Some  have 
partially  recovered  and  live  in  constant  fear  of 
another  breakdown.  These  are  the  inglorious 
after-effects  which  are  never  mentioned  in  the 
heat  of  excitement  of  enlistment. 

Until  public  opinion  makes  it  impossible  to 
have  more  wars,  just  this  sort  of  tragedy  will  al¬ 
ways  be  with  us.  Lincoln  in  his  immortal  Gettys¬ 
burg  address  paid  tribute  to  "these  brave  men 
living  and  dead.”  So  let  all  of  us  on  Memorial 
Day  and  on  all  days  remember  with  gratitude  the 
debt  we  owe  to  the  heroic  living  as  well  as  to 
the  heroic  dead. — G.W.H. 


Naming  of  Master  Homemakers 
Postponed 

E  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  naming  of 
Master  Homemakers  recently  announced 
in  this  column  has  been  postponed  until 
1931.  We  found  on  beginning  this  work  that  there 
are  so  many  details  and  so  many  complications 
involved  that  it  would  take  us  another  year  to 
get  ready. 

All  nominations  so  far  received  will  be  care¬ 
fully  filed  and  saved  for  consideration  next  year. 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Provides  Plan 
for  Expansion 

HE  recent  announcement  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association’s  new  plans 
for  financing  the  business  of  its  members  has 
aroused  much  comment  and  interest  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  We  believe  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  is  in  the  best  interests  of  dairy  farmers  and 
in  line  with  what  other  business  is  doing  to 
finance  itself.  The  plan  was  explained  in  some 
detail  in  the  news  columns  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  (May  3,  1930). 

Briefly,  a  loan  of  four  million  dollars  was  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  all  or  part 
of  which  may  be  used  according  to  the  financial 
needs  of  the  League.  A  separate  financial  cor¬ 
poration  is  set  up,  similar  to  that  formed  by  many 
business  corporations,  to  be  known  as  the  Dairy- 
League  Cooperative  Corporation.  Common  stock 
in  this  holding  corporation  will  be  owned  and 
held  by  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Preferred  7  per 
cent  stock  will  be  issued  to  the  public  by  ex¬ 
changing  this  preferred  stock  for  League  mem¬ 
bers’  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

Financing  any  large  business  is  always  more 
or  less  complicated  and  hard  to  understand,  but 
all  that  a  dairyman  really  needs  to  know  is  that 
there  are  two  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
League’s  new  financial  plan.  The  first  is,  to 
relieve  dairymen  members  of  the  burden  of 
financing  their  own  business,  and  the  second,  to 
give  the  League  more  capital  for  expanding  its 
business. 

We  have  never  hesitated  from  time  to  time  to 
point  out,  we  hope  in  a  constructive  way,  mis¬ 
takes  that  the  League  has  made,  but  we  have 
always  maintained  that  its  finances  have  been 
efficiently  handled.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the 
high  value  of  its  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
When  they  were  first  issued,  it  was  freely  pre¬ 
dicted  that  they  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
they  were  written  on.  These  certificates  of  in¬ 


debtedness,  however,  are  now  worth  nearly  their 
full  value,  provided  the  dairyman  does  not  have 
to  make  a  quick  sale. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  thousands  of  farmers 
to  whom  the  deductions  for  the  certificates  have 
been  a  great  burden  because  they  needed  the 
cash.  The  new  financial  plan  will  strengthen  the 
value  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  and 
make  them  more  readily  salable. 

What  is  more  important  than  this,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  League  finds  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  business  even  to  the  point  of  going  more 
and  more  into  distribution.  If  it  does  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  continue  to  borrow  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  for  capital  purposes  because  this  would  in¬ 
crease  the  deductions  for  the  certificates  and 
thousands  of  dairymen  are  not  in  shape  to  loan 
this  money.  Here  is  where  Uncle  Sam  stepped 
in  through  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  The  loan 
of  four  million  dollars  will  back  up  the  League 
financial  holding  corporation,  enabling  the  or¬ 
ganization  gradually  to  enlarge  its  markets  there¬ 
by  increasing'  the  price  which  its  members  will 
receive  for  their  milk  without  increasing  the  de¬ 
ductions  from  their  milk  checks  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  needed  for  expansion. 


Simple  Joys  Are  Best 

F  one  only  has  an  eye  for  beauty,  life  in  the 
country  is  enriched  a  thousand  fold.  The  grace¬ 
ful  willow  hanging  over  a  stream,  the  panor¬ 
ama  of  field,  hedge  and  meadow,  the  stretch  of 
velvety  green  grass  on  the  lawn,  the  tender  grac¬ 
iousness  of  an  orchard  in  bloom,  the  flaunting 
colors  of  flowers  in  the  perennial  border,  the 
beauty  of  an  orderly  planting  arrangement  if  it 
be  nothing  more  than  cabbages — these  are  simple 
joys  which  cost  nothing  and  are  spread  out  for 
the  world  to  enjoy. 

Furthermore,  the  picture  is  always  varied, 
flowers  bloom  and  fade,  leaves  change  from  light 
to  dark  green  and  finally  to  glorious  yellow  or 
red,  but  it  takes  a  seeing  eye  to  appreciate  the 
loveliness. 

The  little  warm  flush  of  pride  when  a  shrub 
blooms  the  first  time  or  when  a  difficult  flower 
has  been  successfully  transplanted  is  akin  to  the 
satisfaction  the  artist  must  feel  when  he  sees  his 
picture  taking  shape  before  his  eyes.  Truly,  the 
country  dweller  has  maity  compensations  for  his 
labors.  Truly,  the  pleasures  of  country  living  are 
bounded  only  by  the  limitations  of  the  people  who 
live  there. — G.W.H. 

Against  Billboard  Advertising 

T  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Society  a  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  putting  this  association  on  record  against 
outdoor  billboard  advertising.  We  are  thorough¬ 
ly  in  sympathy  with  this  resolution,  as  indeed 
every  lover  of  the  countryside  must  be  who  has 
ridden  the  highways,  and  seen  the  constant  af¬ 
front  to  good  taste  in  the  marring  of  natural 
beauty  by  billboards. 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  said : 

“Here  is  your  country.  Do  not  let  anyone 
take  it  or  its  glory  away  from  you.  Do  not 
let  selfish  men  or  greedy  interests  skin  your 
country  of  its  beauty,  its  riches  or  its  romance. 
The  World  and  the  Future  and  your  very  Chil¬ 
dren  shall  judge  you  according  as  you  deal  with 
this  Sacred  Trust.” 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

ITTLE  Jack’s  mother  feared  the  whooping- 
cough  epidemic  that  was  raging  and  clung  to 
the  old  superstition  that  one  certain  drug 
would  ward  it  off.  So  Jackie  was  sent  post  haste 
to  the  country  store. 

“Gimme  a  dime’s  worth  o’  asafoetida,”  said  he. 

The  storekeeper  made  up  the  package  and  the 
boy  said,  “Dad  wants  you  to  charge  it.” 

“All  right;  what’s  your  name?” 

“Schermerhorn.” 

The  storekeeper  scratched  his  head.  “Take  it 
for  nothin’  ”  he  said.  “I  ain’t  goin’  ter  spell 
‘asafoetida’  and  ‘Schermerhorn’  for  no  dime. 
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What  Shall  We  Have  for  Dinner  ? 


Just  Plain“Victuals  and  Drink ”  No  Longer  Gets  By 


F  there  is  any  question 
more  often  asked.  than 
this,  ,fWhat  shall  I  have 
for  dinner”,  I  should  be 
surprised  to  hear  it.  And 
it  is  not  idly  asked 
either.  The  asker  usual¬ 
ly  means  what  she  says 
and  wants  some  help. 
When  our  pioneer  foremothers  asked 
hard  enough  the  men  went  out  and  shot 
or  caught  the  “makin’s”  of  a  meal.  For 
in  those  un-vitamined  days,  if  meat 
was  present,  the  rest  was  considered 
merely  trimmings. 

If  we  go  back  as  far  as 
Saxon  days  in  England,  when 
a  man  wanted  to  put  on  a 
really  big  party  and  show  the 
world  what  a  man  of  prow¬ 
ess  he  was,  ten  or  eleven 
kinds  of  meat,  game  and  fish 
were  considered  about  right 
for  the  purpose.  As  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  they  just 
weren’t.  Later  on  when  Eng¬ 
land  began  to  fall  under  the 
influence  of  the  more  “ef¬ 
feminate”  Normans,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  diet. 

As  long  as  pioneer  condi¬ 
tions  exist  in  any  country, 
the  diet  is  made  up  of  what  the  coun¬ 
try  affords  in  the  way  of  food.  As  long 
as  streams  are  not  fished  out  and  the 
forest’s  supply  of  game  not  thinned  too 
much,  the  table  is  supplied.  If  the  pick¬ 
ings  get  too  poor,  the  family  moves  on. 
But  there  is  a.  limit  to  this  movmg 
business.  By  and  by  the  population  be¬ 
comes  thick  enough  that  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  on  what  nature  affords,  man 
must  use  his  wits  to  help  nature  out. 
And  in  this  way  have  grown  up  the 
sciences  of  agriculture,  animal  husban¬ 
dry  and  all  the  others  intended  for  the 
prime  business  of  feeding  hungry 
mouths.  The  natural  desire  to  provide 
for  the  lean  months  of  the  year  taught 
people  to  lay  up  a  store  of  such  foods 
as  could  be  kept  and  to  devise  means 
of  preserving  those  which  needed  treat¬ 
ment.  In  Boston,  “the  home  of  the  bean 
and  the  cod”  we  see  dried  beans  and 
salt  fish  taking  prominent  places  in  the 
diet.  Each  section  had  its  own  crops, 
its  own  game  and  adapted  its  dietary 
to  the  supply. 

But  now  the  food  job  is  simple,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  our  intrepid  forebears. 
We  have  seed  to  plant,  tools  to  work 
with,  no  Indians  to  fight,  and  a  chance 
to  survive  even  if  the  crops  fail.  Why, 
in  most  farm  homes,  a  meal  of  sorts 
could  be  dished  up  on  a  half  hour’s 
notice,  by  making  free  use  of  brains 
and  the  canned  food  closet.  Whether 
we  like  it  as  a  steady  diet  or  not,  the 
brains  must  be  used — the  brains  in  our 
heads,  of  course.  And  that  is  where  the 
trouble  comes  most  of  the  time.  The 
woman  gets  the  notion  that  meals  are 
just  that  much  routine  to  be  got  out  of 
the  way  with  as  little  trouble  as  possi¬ 
ble.  As  soon  as  meals  cease  to  be  a 
challenge  to  her  intelli¬ 
gence  and  her  ingenuity, 
then  they  become  a  bore 
and  show  it.  Mixed  with 
her  best  thought,  they  are 
interesting  to  her  and  her 
family. 

Try  this  little  game 
with  yourself :  take  out 
from  your  week’s  diet, 
bread,  meat  and  potatoes 
and  what  have  you  left? 

If  you  omit  the  potatoes 
which  are  boiled  for  din¬ 
ner  at  noon  and  warmed 
up  for  supper,  what  will 
take  their  places?  Or  if 
your  doctor  forbade  you 
to  eat  bread,  what  would 
you  eat?  Understand,  I 
am  not  be-littling  these 
very  excellent  foods — in 
their  proper  places.  But 
when  used  day  in  and  day 
out  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
variety  of  other  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits,  they  clog 
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the  body,  they  just  become  “filler”, 
often  with  disastrous  effects.  Too  much 
starchy  food— and  stop  to  think  how 
much  starch  you  have  eaten  in  a  week 
— is  not  only  fattening  but  produces 
an  acid  condition,  oftentimes  diabetes 
and  many  other  bodily  ills.  Instead  of 
great  quantities  of  pies  or  cakes  for 
dessert,  use  sliced  or  canned  fruit 
often;  instead  of  potatoes  twice  a  day, 
substitute  corn  or  rice  or  macaroni  oc¬ 
casionally;  use  plenty  of  tomatoes  raw 
and  cooked,  saving  even  the  juice 
which  makes  a  delicious  ap¬ 
petizer  served  cold  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  meal  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a 
dash  of  tabasco  sauce.  Whole 
wheat  or  graham  bread 
somewhat  lightens  the 
curse  of  too  much 
starch  because  of  the 
roughage  it  contains 
besides  offering  inter¬ 
est  in  flavor.  There  is 
almost  no  limit  when 
it  comes  to  thinking 
what  can  be  done  to 
avoid  monotony.  And 
the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  it  does  not  have 
.to  mean  'added  expense.  Take 
the  average  food  cellar  now,  at 
the  end  of  spring.  It  is  apt  to 
be  rather  lean.  But  if  the  lady 
of  the  house  last  year  looked 
forward  to  April  and  May  of 
this  year,  there  were  extra  cans 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  saved 
for  just  this  time.  The  root 
crops  which  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  winter  supply  are  now  used 
or  probably  too  shriveled  to  be 
very  palatable.  Now  the  green 
things  are  coming  fast  and  the 
children  always  know  where 
they  can  find  some  water-cress, 
some  cowslips  and  some  dande¬ 
lions.  The  cress  and  dandelions, 
carefully  washed,  of  course,  can 
be  eaten  raw  as  a  green  salad: 
the  dandelions  and  cowslips 
make  excellent  cooked  greens. 

There  must  be  green  vegetables 
every  week,  or  there’ll  be  the 
doctor  to  pay,  sooner  or  later. 

And  now  while  dandelions  are 
plentiful,  put  up  some  jars  of 
them  to  use  early  next  spring 
before  things  turn  green. 

As  for  meat,  its  high  and  mighty 
position  in  the  diet  is  less  than  it  once 
was.  Instead  of  being  the  main  consid¬ 
eration,  three  times  a  day,  it  is  allowed 
first  place  at  one  meal  a  day,  not  count¬ 
ing  bacon  for  breakfast  as  a  meat.  This 
makes  it  easy  on  the  farmer  who  has 
eggs  and  an  account  at  the  cheese 
factory,  for  these  foods  do  excellently 
in  place  of  so  much  meat. 

In  these  days  of  pressure  canners 
and  the  occasional  butchering  of  pork, 
veal  or  older  beef  animals  on  the  farm, 
the  farm  wife  can  always  have  her 


main  dinner  dish  in  waiting  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  And  if  carefully  done,  these 
meats  need  not  taste  and  look  like 
good  food  gone  wrong.  Too  often  home- 
canned  meat  is  a  shapeless,  unattrac¬ 
tive,  stringy  mass  and  even  the  shrew¬ 
dest  guesser  would  have  hard  work  to 
tell  whether  he  was  eating  veal  or 
reindeer.  But  if  the  meat  has  been 
handled  so  as  to  keep  its  shape  and  to 
present  a  variety  of  flavors,  the  family 
reaction  against  too  Tnuch  hash  can  be 
prevented. 

This  is  no  place  nor  time  to  tell  you 
how  to  put  up  meat.  There  are  plenty 
of  free  booklets  on  that  subject,  not  to 
mention  the  projects  carried  on  by  ex¬ 
tension  workers  or  our  own  articles  on 
the  subject  practically  every  fall.  But 


the  woods  to  “catch"  the  dinner  as  the 
pioneer  did,  now  it  can  be  caught  from 
the  garden,  from  the  poultry  run  or 
from  the  cellar  shelf. 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  food3 
and  their  preparation  which  offer  a 
never-ending  variety.  Try  out  the  re¬ 
cipes  offered  in  farm  papers  and  wo¬ 
men’s  magazines,  concentrate  your  ef¬ 
forts  on  making  the  necessary  three 
meals  a  day  more  than  a  chore.  It 
takes  ingenuity  to  get  into  the  family’s 
insides  what  they  need  in  the  form  of 
a  balanced  ration  and  to  make  ’em 
like  it.  It  is  no  mean  job  and  takes 
real  brains  and  considerable  diplo¬ 
macy.  At  least  a  pint  of  milk  a  day 
per  person,  a  green  vegetable  and  a 
fresh  fruit  the  year  round  to  back  up 
the  staple  cereals,  meat,  potatoes, 
bread,  butter — to  have  this  appetizing 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  still 
live  within  the  family  budget, 
no  wonder  some  crumple  up 
under  the  load! 

Mrs.  Farmer  can  put  much 
joy  into  life  by  “catching”  some 
decorations  along  with  the  food 
she  serves.  A  spray  of  apple 
blossoms  or  a  handful  of  wild 
lupine,  would  take  little  time 
to  pick  but  would  feast  the  eye 
and  the  soul  while  the  inner 
man  is  nourished  by  the  more 
material  food.  The  raw  mater¬ 
ial  is  all  over  the  farm;  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
farm  manager’s  manager  is 
artist  enough  to  make  it  into 
a  finished  product  which  chal¬ 
lenges  her  best  thought  and 
her  family’s  undying  interest. 


Simple  equipment,  pleasing  arrangement  and  a 
smile  that  warms  the  heart  make  the  simplest 
refreshments  seem  a  feast. 

at  any  rate,  the  information  is  avail¬ 
able:  the  main  thing  is  to  use  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  family  larder  need 
never  run  dry  or  even  look  scared. 

This  sounds  like  a  treatise  on  can¬ 
ning:  it  really  is  not  that,  for  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  should  fill  in  where  fresh 
ones  leave  off.  And  there  is  no  section 
that  I  know  of  which  can  provide  a 
greater  variety  to  eat  than  right  here 
in  the  East.  It  takes  planning  and  fore¬ 
sight  and  now  while  gardens  are  get¬ 
ting  under  way  is  the  time  to  correct 
any  oversights.  Instead  of  going  to 


Orchard,  field  or  wSodland  can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  the  final  beautifying  touch 
to  an  array  of  tempting  food. 


Ways  of  Using 
“Left-Overs” 

WHEN  your  cheese  gets  dry 
and  oily  in  hot  weather, 
do  you  throw  it  into  the  garb- 
age-box?  You  need  not.  Grate 
it  for  use  in  various  ways.  Mois¬ 
tened  with  pimentos,  it  makes 
tasty  sandwiches  and  is  more 
digestible  than  in  the  solid.  It 
is  fine  for  scallops  and  may  be 
used  in  salad  dressing. 

Does  much  dry  bread  find  its 
way  into  the  scrap  pan?  It  will 
be  consumed  like  the  prover¬ 
bial  hot  cakes  if  you  will  toast 
it  very  slowly  on  the  lower 
grate  of  a  low-heat  oven  until 
it  is  golden-brown  all  through. 
This  is  what  a  celebrated  health  au¬ 
thority  calls  “Melba  toast.”  When  made 
right  it  is  tender  and  delicious. 

Egg-whites  left  over  from  making 
salad  dressing  are  often  a  problem  if 
one  is  not  baking.  Whipped  and  folded 
into  despised  apple-sauce,  they  make 
a  dainty  and  appetizing  dessert. 

Dry  cake  steamed  soft  and  covered 
with  whipped  cream  will  not  go  beg¬ 
ging  as  a  pudding-dish. 

Cold  left-overs  of  potatoes,  carrots, 
beets,  lima  beans,  when  diced  and  two 
or  more  of  them  combined  in  a  camou¬ 
flage  of  salad-dressing, 
then  chilled  in  the  ice-box, 
make  a  decidedly  tooth¬ 
some  supper-dish  for  a 
warm  day. — J.  E.  T. 


Individual  Birth¬ 
day  Cakes 

A  LITTLE  tea  was  given 
for  Mother’s  birthday, 
so  instead  of  a  birthday 
cake,  a  large  number  of 
cup  cakes  were  iced,  and 
placed  on  a  tray  wreath¬ 
ed  with  smiiax.  In  each 
cake  was  placed  a  tiny 
taper,  and  the  tray  with 
the  lighted  cakes  was 
brought  in  after  tea  had 
been  served.  Each  guest 
took  a  cake,  made  a.  wish 
for  the  guest  of  honor, 
and  then  blew  out  the 
candle. — A.  B.  S. 
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am 

more  than 
pleased 


OF  COURSE  .  . 

. he  uses  a  BURRELL 

lit  have  used  my  Burrell  ma- 
*  chine  going  on  the  4th  year, 
and  it  hasn’t  skipped  a  milking. 

Can  positively  say  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  teats  or  udder  by  leaving 
it  on  too  long.  I  am  more  than 
pleased.” — So  says  dairyman 
W.  W.  Craig,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 

Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry- Barren  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUrrell 

k  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ' 


Vhe  GEHL  Low  Speed 


NEW1 

SILO  FILL 

Lightest  running,  cleanest 
Cutting  silo  filler  made.  With  25  dif¬ 
ferent  makes,  the  GEHL  holds  40% 
erf  all  sales  in  Wisconsin.  A  mar¬ 
velous  cutter  with  all  steel  frame 
and  fly-wheel,  self-feeding,  clog- 
proof,  gears  running  in  oil;  im¬ 
proved  ball-bearing  prevent*  end 
play.  Will  stand  the  gaff. 


Big  Capacity 


Cuts  andThrows  More  | 
Corn  at  500  r.  p.  m. 


i  °fi^s 
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A  SAFE  speed  U3ing  only  5 
motor,  cuts  power 
ae  11.75  per 
silo.  Post  your¬ 
self  on  this  time 
and  money 
saver.  Interesting 
catalog  upon  request. 

Also  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  Write  today. 

•  GEHL  BROS. 

MFC.  CO., 

419  South  Water  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — m  ore 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  Ss  Silo  Co. 
120  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


'  .  A\MUU 


STORM-PROOF 


The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — -collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best  grade 
Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Bend 
for  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Frederick,  Md. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE-  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.J. 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Form  and  Home  Talk 
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A  Big  Apple  Crop  Is  Indicated 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


GOATS 


Af.  C.  Barritt 


“ Yesterday  the  twig  was  brown  and 
bare 

Today  a  glint  of  green  is  there 
Tomorrow  win  be  leaves  so  spare. 

Was  ever  thing  so  wondrous  fair 
A  miracle  so  strangely  rare? 

I  wonder  what  will  next  be  there!” 

SELDOM  has  the  transition  so  beau¬ 
tifully  described  by  L.  H.  Bailey  in 
the  above  verse  come  about  so  quickly 
as  this  spring.  On  May  4,  the  apple 
blossom  buds  were  just  in  the  pink  al¬ 
most  ready  to  open.  Just  two  weeks 

later  they  had 
opened,  dropped 
their  leaves  and 
Tl  were  ready  for  the 
calyx  spray,  while 
the  trees  nad  ac- 
quired  full  leaf. 
What  usually 
JmjmmMm  takes  three  to 
four  weeks  to 
brin&  about,  oc- 

NtPCT  curred  in  ten  days 
or  less.  All  this 

was  the  result  of 
extraordi- 
nary  high  and  re¬ 
cord-breaking  May  temperatures  main¬ 
tained  steadily  for  nearly  two  weeks 
during  which  the  thermometer  ranged 
from  70  degrees  up  to  86  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit. 

So  rapid  was  the  bud  development 
that  many  fruit  growers  who  were  not 
prepared,  failed  to  get  on  the  first  or 
delayed  dormant  spray  at  all.  Many 
others  combined  this  spray  with  the 
second  or  “pink”  spray  making  the 
two  applications  at  once.  A  persistent 
and  strong  west  wind  also  interfered 
with  an  effective  first  application. 
Some  growers  got  on  one  east  and  two 
west  applications.  Since  the  weather 
was  good,  scab  protection  was  pro¬ 
bably  sufficient,  but  the  nicotine  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  not  give  maximum  re¬ 
sults  on  aphis  at  this  late  stage  and 
bud  moth  got  off  to  a  better  start  than 
it  should  have. 

What  About  Fruit  Prospects? 

As  to  bloom  and  crop  prospects, 
early  varieties  of  apples  have  bloomed 
nearly  100  per  cent,  but  Greenings 
probably  do  not  average  much  over 
50  per  cent  and  Baldwins  are  very 
light.  On  the  whole  the  bloom  is  dis¬ 
appointing  and  not  as  good  as  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  However,  due  to 
the  warm,  bright  weather,  pollination 
especially  on  the  early  varieties  and 
not  too  close  to  the  lake,  was  probably 
unusually  good  and  the  apple  crop  may 
be  larger.  Undoubtedly  the  late  varie¬ 
ties  will  not  pollinate  as  well,  for  on 
May  14,  before  pollination  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  temperature  fell  to  below 
65  degrees  and  accompanied  by  rains 


CATTLE 


has  averaged  down  to  45  degrees  since 
then,  almost  precluding  bee  work. 
Thousands  of  bees  have  been  imported 
this  year  and  this  undoubtedly  helped 
pollination  much  during  the  early  part 
of  the  period. 

The  bloom  of  pears,  cherries  and 
plums  has  been  profuse  with  almost 
ideal  conditions  for  pollination.  The 
set  and  the  crop  should  be  large.  The 
same  is  true  of  most  early  apples 
where  they  did  not  bear  heavily  in 
1929. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Farm  Board’s 
National  Apple  Committee  last  week, 

I  had  opportunity  to  compare  notes 
with  growers  from  other  areas.  The 
general  report  is  that  the  prospective 
crop  of  apples  and  pears  for  1930  is 
large.  Especially  in  the  northwest  box 
apple  sections  the  promise  of  a  big 
crop  appears  to  be  fine.  In  the  Shen- 
andoah-Cumberland  area,  while  the 
bloom  was  heavy  there  has  been  some 
frost  injury,  and  some  competent  es¬ 
timates  hold  that  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  prospective  crop  has  been  lost 
from  this  cause.  But  a  good  crop  seems 
assured  there  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
coming  season  gives  every  indication 
of  being  one  of  severe  competition  in 
apples  and  pears. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  May 
18,  1930. 

Posies  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
crystal  holders  completed  the  ensemble. 

For  a  smaller  party,  a  large  glass 
bowl  filled  with  rich  dark  red  zinnias, 
resting  on  a  mat  of  the  green  zinnia 
leaves,  proved  effective.  Green  candles 
were  used. 

The  dining  rooms  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  which  I  keep  flowers.  On  the 
living  room  table  always  stands  a  big 
bowl  of  flowers  to  greet  the  travelers 
as  they  enter.  Perhaps  it  is  a  gray 
stone  butter  jar,  filled  with  sprays  of 
apple  blossoms.  Again  it  may  be  a  tall 
vase  of  flaming  gladioli,  but  always  I 
come  back  to  the  old  annual  standbys. 
Time  after  time,  the  big  fat  marigolds 
flaunt  their  golden  balls  in  an  amber 
glass  dish  with  a  dark  brown  base. 
Usually  orange  candles  in  brown  can¬ 
dlesticks  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  bowl.  Asters  bloom  late  in  the  fall, 
when  all  other  flowers  are  gone  and 
they  find  their  own  place  in  the  scheme 
of  table  decoration.  Pink  and  white, 
especially  the  variety  known  as  Pink 
of  Perfection,  have  proved  best  suited 
to  my  needs.  These  old-fashioned 
flowers  are  all  of  easy  culture.  They 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and  with 
little  care.  That  fact  certainly  detracts 
nothing  from  the  pleasure  of  growing 
them. 


CAULIFLOWER 

Field  grown.  highest 

quality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball. 

$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 

$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00:  300.  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 

all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &.  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


4°™0  SWEET  POTATO  Plants. 

Varieties,  Yellow  Jersey,  Cedarville,  $1.50  per  1000; 
Gold  Skin,  Red  Nansemond,  Nancy  Hall.  $1.75;  Canna 
Bulbs  large  flowering,  name  varieties  Pink.  Red,  Yellow 
&  Red,  Orange  $1.25  per  100.  C.E. Brown, Bridge.ville, Del. 

HARDY  Cabbage  Plants  5,000- $5.00.’ 

Good  delivery  guaranteed.  Experienced  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Buckeye  Farms,  Dept.  0,  Box  541,  Youngstown.  0, 


_  Heavy  milkers,  bred,  registered.  Purebred 
vjOalo  Swiss,  Toggenburg,  Saanans,  Nubians,  soon 
fresh,  prolific.  Splendid  breeding  buck.  Pairs,  Trios, 

Herds.  GOLDSBOROUGHS  GOATERY,  Mohnton.  Pa. 


‘By  jove,  Gladys,  every  time  I  look  at  that  pear  tree  it  makes  my  mouth 
water.” — Punch. 


Last  Call  at  $250 


in  the 


CHINESE 

AUCTION 

Fishkill  Piebe  Beauty 

Born  October  15,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
36S  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Datchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  of  10,907 
lbs.  milk  and  514  lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 

His  price 

is  NOW  .... 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  ant'd  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


*250. 


Holstein  &  Ayshire,  pure  bred  Canadian 
cows.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE.  N.  Y. 

CATTLE  FOR  SALE  ^dee  b^Bandt^fd 

cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 
a  carload. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEGGAT,  Ormstown.  Quebec 


|_T  1  X  HEIFERS— Thirty-eight  fine  yearlings, 

nOlSiein  tuberculin  tested.  Also  ten  fine  six  weeKs 
old  halves.  E.  HOWEY,  1092  James  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Registered  Dorset  D  <tOC  weight  140  lbs 

and  Shropshire  AVcUlls  dipped  on  approval 

- — no  payment  required.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire;  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 

6  -  7  WEEKS  0LD_ . $4.75  EACH 

8  -  9  WEEKS  OLD . $5-00  EACH 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 

10  days  trial.  Crating  free. 
J.W.GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn, Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short. 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  "McCadden.  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money'  . 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy  old  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel.  Those  heavy'  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  White  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  St.,Lexington,Mass.Tel.l094W 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will ’ship  any  amount  C.O.E. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.... $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old.... $5. 00 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $5.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Spring  Pigs  For  Sale 

These  good  healthy  rugged  Pigs  that  are  raised  on  our 
farm,  to  satisfy  our  many  customers,  are  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester  White 
cross,  Duroc  and  Chester  White  Cross.  Age  9  to  10 
weeks  old  $5.50  each.  C.O.D.  will  crate  and  ship  in 
lots  of  two  or  more.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders. 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Manager,  Ryder  Stock  Farm, 
115  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  Mass.  Box  65  Tel.Lex.  0202 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  $6'™  MSS 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
p.  s.— Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
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With  the  A .  A . 

Fruit  Grower 


Removing  Spray  Residue  from  Apples 


DUE  principally  to  the  requirement 
of  English  Markets  that  fruit  must 
contain  not  more  than  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic  per  pound  of  fruit, 
considerable  attention  has  been  given 
in  recent  years  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
moving  spray  residue  from  apples 
grown  in  this  section.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  in  order  to  con¬ 
trol  injurious  insects  and  produce  a 
good  quality  of  fruit  it  is  necessary  to 
add  spray  material  containing  arsenic 
to  an  extent  which  brings  the  fruit  at 
harvest  time  dangerously  close  to  the 
limit  set  by  the  British  Government. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  recently 
printed  the  results  of  a.  test  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  on  washing  fruit  to  remove 
spray  residue.  The  materials  used  in 
the  experiments  were  alkaline  solutions, 
oils  and  acids.  The  results  secured  from 
washing  in  an  acid  solution  gave  the 
best  results.  A  number  of  tests  using 
hydrochloric  acid  in  different  amounts 
were  made  and  while  there  was  some 
acid  injury  to  the  fruit  with  some  of 
the  more  concentrated  solutions  used 
it  was  found  that  the  use  of  an  acid 
solution  at  a  strength  of  from  1-100  to 
1-500  removed  the  spray  residue  satis¬ 
factorily  and  resulted  in  practically  no 
injury.  In  fact,  it  was  found  possible 
to  wash  with  solutions  as  concentrated 
as  1-30  without  injury. 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of 
machines  on  the  market  for  washing 
fruit  which  operate  continuously  but 
in  these  tests  the  apples  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  bath  for  half  a  minute 
and  then  immediately  rinsed  in  running 
water. 

The  acid  solution  gave  good  results 
for  removing  Bordeaux  mixture,  lime 
sulfur  and  arsenic  but  somewhat  more 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  removing 
deposits  where  New  Jersey  dry  mix 
had  been  applied  or  where  oil  sprays 
had  recently  been  applied. 

Wind-blown  dust  from  cultivated 
soil  and  roads  or  from  cement  factories 
which  are  present  in  parts  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  was  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  although  some  success  was  se¬ 
cured.  • 

The  cost  of  the  washing  according 
to  Geneva  Bulletin  No.  575  varies  from 
2  to  5  cents  a  bushel.  The  conclusion 
is  reached  that  when  properly  done 
acid  washing  does  not  affect  the  ability 
of  apples  to  stand  storage  and  it  im¬ 
proves  their  appearance  to  an  extent 
which  may  make  it  profitable  to  wash 
all  fruit. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  getting 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  can  write  to  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  New  York  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  Bulletin  No.  575. 


I  /ead  Arsenate  for  Orchards 

What  is  the  difference  between  acid  and 
basic  lead  arsenate  and  which  is  usually 
recommended  for  use  on  orchards  t — F.  R., 
New  York. 

THE  acid  lead  arsenate  is  more  com¬ 
monly  used  and  is  sometimes  refer¬ 
red  to  as  standard  arscnte  of  lead.  The 
basic  lead  arsenate  contains  less 
arsenic  and  is  slower  in  its  action  than 
the  acid  form,  but  it  is  also  less  likely 
to  cause  burning  of  the  foliage.  In  some 
sections  acid  arsenate  has  caused  in¬ 
jury,  particularly  where  it  is  used  with 
hard  water. 


Spraying  at  Night 

Are  growers  having  any  success  with 
the  application  of  spray  materials  at 
night? 

ROWERS  report  that  there  is  less 
spray  injury  and  more  uniform  re¬ 
sults  principally  because  of  less  wind. 
Probably  the  principal  benefit  is  the 


fact  that  more  spray  can  be  applied 
in  a  given  period  by  spraying  both 
day  and  night  so  as  to  get  the  spray 
on  just  when  it  is  needed. 


Spray  to  Cover  New 
Growth 

If  lime  sulphur  does  not  wash  off  as 
has  been  claimed,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
spray  so  frequently  for  the  control  of 
scab? 

IME  sulphur  which  has  time  to  dry 
before  a  rain  comes,  does  not  wash 
off  and  continues  to  protect  the  sur¬ 
face  for  some  time.  However,  new 
growth  is  continually  appearing  on  the 
tree  and  later  applications  are  made 
to  cover  this  new  growth  so  that  in¬ 
fection  will  be  kept  out. 


McIntosh  Fail  to  Produce 

Can  you  give  any  reason  why  McIntosh 
trees  on  well  drained  soil  should  fail  to 
produce  a  crop?  Last  summer  the  leaves 
turned  yellow  and  dropped  off  about,  two 
weeks  earlier  than  on  most  other  trees. 

OMETIMES  mice  remove  the  bark 
from  underground  roots  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  and  weaken  the 
trees.  The  more  probable  cause  is 
severe  winter  injury  particularly  if  the 
trees  are  located  on  a  dry,  exposed 
knoll.  It  is  also  possible  that  fungus 
root  rot  may  have  caused  the  trouble. 

Tendency  Toward  Sod 
Orchards 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
work  away  from  the  cultivated  orchard 
which  was  so  widely  recommended  a  few 
years  ago.  I  am  wondering  why  this  is  so? 

ROBABLY  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  the  lower  cost  of  nitro¬ 
gen  carrying  fertilizers.  Whereas  good 
growth  can  be  secured  with  cultivation 
and  cover  crops  it  is  almost  essential 
that  nitrogen  be  added  where  orchards 
are  kept  in  sod. 


About  Dwarf  Apple  Trees 

Do  dwarf  apples  trees  have  any  place 
in  fruit  growing  in  New  York  State.— 
R.  N.,  New  York. 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  dwarf 
trees  were  attracting  quite  a  bit 
of  attention  but  now  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  they  have  no  place  in 
the  commercial  orchard,  although  they 
may  have  a  place  in  the  home  orchard 
Although  they  do  come  into  bearing 
somewhat  earlier  than  standard  varie¬ 
ties  a  much  larger  number  of  trees  is 
required  per  acre  which  interferes  to 
some  extent  with  cultivation  and 
spraying  and  they  also  appear  to  be 
uprooted  rather  easily. 


Russeting  As  It  Affects 
Grading 

Would  you  favor  a  modification  of  the 
apple  grading  law  to  permit  a  greater 
percentage  of  russeting  on  Baldwins  and 
Ben  Davis?  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  we  have  been  losing  out  on  grading 
these  varieties  and  after  all,  russeting 
does  not  seriously  injure  quality. 

AS  WE  understand  the  grading  law, 
the  specifications  are  not  rigidly 
laid  down  about  it,  except  that  the 
grades  which  are  set  up  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  must 
not  be  below  corresponding  United 
States  grades. 

In  other  words,  requirements  can  be 
made  more  stringent  but  they  cannot 
be  less  stringent.  While  it  is  true  that 
russeting  is  perhaps  not  a  serious  de¬ 
fect,  it  does  hurt  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  and  we  believe  will  hurt  the  sale 
value  if  put  on  the  market. 


1ET  an  electric  motor  hoist  hay.  It  will  fill  the 
4  mow  for  10  or  15  cents’  worth  of  electricity. 
Let  it  fill  your  silo  at  a  cost  of  only  3  cents  a  ton. 
Let  it  saw  wood  .  .  .  grind  grain  . . .  shred  corn. 
And  when  you  Ve  finished,  push  it  like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  into  the  barn. 

"Whether  the  temperature  is  100  in  the  shade  or 
10  below  zero,  an  electric  motor  never  needs 
warming  up.  It’s  ready  to  work  at  the  touch  of 
a  switch.  And  it  consumes  electricity  only  when 
it  is  actually  working.  Oil  it  every  six  months 
and  it  will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  service.  No 
wonder  90%  of  the  nation’s  industries  depend 
on  electric  motors. 

53,000  New  York  State  farms  enjoy 
dependable  electric  service 

Nearly  four  times  as  many  New  York  State  farms 
have  electricity  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Niag¬ 
ara  Hudson  electric  service  is  now  available  on  6,600 
miles  of  rural  lines.  And  dependable  Niagara  Hudson 
electricity  costs  less  today  than  when  good  hired  mea 
worked  for  $25  a  month. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 


Dairymen’s 

League  prices  are  based  on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on  the  basis 

of  3%. 

Dairymen’* 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  .. 

3.00 

2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.80 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

_ ^ 

1.96 

2B  Cond.  Milk  _ 

Soft  Cheese  _ 

2.21 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

_____ 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

1.95 

1.75 

4  Butter  and  American 

Cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  in  Bad  Shape 

CREAMERY  SALTED  May  23,  May  17,  May  24. 

1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra  -  34  -34%  35  -35  %  43% -44 

Extra  (92  sc.)  -  -33%  34% -  43  - 

$4-91  score _  28  -33  29  -34%  39  -42% 

Lower  Grades  _  26%-27%  28  -28%  37%-38% 

The  butter  market  opened  on  May  19 
in  an  unsettled  condition  and  failed  to 
get  out  of  the  rut  all  during  the  week 
up  to  the  close  on  the  24th.  The  market 
has  favored  the  buyers  and  price  cutting, 
concessions  and  shading  have  not  been 
uncommon.  In  a  nutshell,  the  cause  may 
be  described  as  too  much  butter.  With 
the  exception  of  the  23rd  when  New  York 
experienced  a  recurance  of  hot  weather, 
temperatures  have  been  most  favorable. 
This  improved  atmospheric  condition 
coupled  with  lower  retail  prices  has 
served  to  stimulate  the  movement  of  but¬ 
ter  into  distributing  channels.  However, 
the  increased  demand  for  current  trade 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  in¬ 
creasing  supplies.  The  only  way  that  the 
market  has  been  able  to  clear  up  the 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  lire  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  lire  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tag*  and 
Irce  holiday  calendar  folder  1(27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  ^ 


HELP  WANTED — High  school  graduate, 
to  work  on  farm  and  in  dairy.  Good 
wages  and  good  home.  Give  experience 
and  qualifications  in  your  first  letter. 
ARTHUR  HOOSE,  Fishkill  Farms, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER 

Field  grown.  *  Highest 
quality.  Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball. 
$4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000  ;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000  ;  5000,  $9.00.  Send  for  list 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &.  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SWINE 


PI  O  O  CHESTER  WHITES 

1  Vj  o  and  durocs 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of  either 
of  the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  These  pigs 
are  from  highgrade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars,  and  are 
rugged  growthy  youngsters.  The  quality  you  buy  in  a 
small  pig  means  fifty  pounds  more  at  killing  time. 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $6.00  each 
Shipped  C.O.D.  Crated  free. 

Highland  Yards,  Tel.  4459-W,  Waltham,  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York 


$9325  Income;  50  Cattle,  Etc. 

337  Acres  near  markets  and  advantages,  premier  dairy 
section;  75-cow  pasture,  stream  and  spring  water,  val¬ 
uable  woodland,  fruit,  highly-productive  soil;  good 
12-room  house,  electricity;  dandy  125  ft.  barn,  cemented 
basement,  running  water,  silo.  etc.  $13,000  complete 
with  horses.  50  dairy  cattle,  equipment,  crops;  part 
cash.  Picture  pg  49  big  catalog  1000  bargains  Free. 
STROUT  AGENCY.  255 -R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


receipts  has  been  to  store  on  receiver’s 
account. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd,  prices  slipped  but 
even  at  the  decline  there  was  no  relief 
and  considerable  stock  had  to  be  carried 
over.  The  hot  weather  on  the  23rd  gave 
buyers  an  indifferent  feeling  although  on 
the  24th  there  was  a  sharp  change  in  the 
weather  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
find  us  with  a  better  situation  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  26th.  However,  there  is  so  much 
butter  on  hand  and  in  sight  that  the 
outlook  is  very  discouraging.  As  the  week 
comes  to  a  close  the  market  is  very  un¬ 
settled  and  a  weak  feeling  prevails.  Re¬ 
ceivers  have  not  been  inclined  to  store 
any  further  surplus  and  therefore  have 
granted  concessions  in  t-he  form  of  lower 
prices  with  the  hope  of  attracting  a 
greater  demand.  This  has  been  only  part¬ 
ly  successfuL  The  huge  surplus  that  is 
piling  up  is  food  for  the  bears  and  they 
are  making  the  most  of  it. 


Cheese  Market  Remains 
Unchanged 


May  23,  May  17,  May  24, 


STATE  FLATS 

1930 

1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy 
Fresh  Average  _ 

19. 

19-  22% -23 

Held  Fanny 

74-26 

24-26  27% -29% 

Held  Average 

23- 

23- 

There  has 

been  no  change 

in  the  New 

York  cheese  market  since  last  week’s  re¬ 
port,  although  there  is  an  undertone  that 
shows  unmistakable  firmness.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  there  have  been  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  sales  of  special  full  grass  stock  in 
upstate  New  York  markets,  for  delivery 
during  the  last  week  in  May  at  20c.  For 
the  past  week  there  has  been  some  talk 
of  higher  asking  prices  in  upstate  New 
York,  but  there  has  been  no  business  at 
the  advanced  figures  to  confirm  these  un¬ 
official  reports.  The  sales  that  have  been 
made  however,  appear  to  substantiate  the 
earlier  rumors  which  indicated  a  slightly 
higher  level  in  the  fresh  cheese  market. 
We  omit  the  higher  quotation  however, 
until  more  business  is  consummated  at 
that  figure. 


Medium  Grade  Eggs  Lose 
a  Shade 


May  23,  May  17,  May  24, 


NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras  _ 

30  -33%* 

30 

r33% 

36% -40% 

Average  Extras  _ 

28  -29 

28 

-29 

35% -36 

Extra  Firsts 

26% -27% 

27 

-27% 

34% -35 

Firsts  _ 

25% -26 

26 

-26% 

33% -34 

Undergrades 

-23 

25 

- 

32  -33 

BROWNS 


NEARBY  BROWNS 


Hennery 

Gathered 

*  and 

27  -31  28  -31 

36  -37 

25  -26%  25  -27 

32% -35 

**  prie«  Include  premiums. 

The  egg  market  has  been  spotty  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  the  24th.  Trade 
opened  on  the  19th  with  considerable 
firmness  in  evidence,  although  there  was 
an  undertone  even  then  that  the  week 
might  end  up  differently.  The  irregular¬ 
ity  of  the  market  was  experienced  first 
on  Tuesday  when  supplies  were  heavy 
and  advices  indicated  continued  free  of¬ 
ferings  from  interior  points.  On  that  day 
there  were  some  concessions  made  on  av¬ 
erage  quality  nearbys  especially  in  round 
lots.  The  heavy  supplies  continued  on 
Wednesday  and  gave  a  decidedly  weaker 
tone  to  the  market.  On  that  day  Pacific 
Egg  Producers  announced  their  reduction 
in  prices  on  all  grades  for  shipment  be¬ 
ginning  the  week  of  May  26,  and  retro¬ 
active  on  shipments  from  May  12.  This, 
added  to  the  lighter  export  demand  and 
quiet  speculative  interest,  hit  the  market 
as  a  whole  quite  hard.  On  Thursday  the 
demand  for  fine  fresh  eggs  was  holding 
the  market  about  steady  but  on  the  lower 
grades  there  was  an  unmistakable  un¬ 
dertone  that  carried  prices  off  a  fraction 
of  a  cent.  Trade  lacked  the  necessary 
snap.  On  Friday  practically  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  continued  namely,  fancier  marks 
holding  steady  while  average  qualities 
met  a  more  limited  outlet.  As  the  mar¬ 
ket  comes  to  a  close  this  week  we  find 
Pacific  Coast  whites  unsettled  and  irreg¬ 
ular  with  top  quotations  becoming  ex¬ 
treme. 

Opinion  prevails  in  some  quarters  in  the 
market  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached 
Those  holding  this  opinion  base  their 
conclusions  on  the  fact  that  Chicago  al¬ 
ready  reports  some  recovery.  However, 
opinions  vary  widely.  Production  has  been 
keeping  up  considerably  in  excess  of  gen¬ 
eral  expectations.  It  has  been  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  in  the  trade  that  be¬ 
cause  production  started  early  there 
would  be  a  correspondingly  early  let  down 


but  the  little  Brown  Hen  has  fooled  the 
bunch. 

Warm  Weather  Slows  Live 
Poultry  Market 


May  23, 

May  17, 

May  24, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored  - 

27-28 

-27 

34-36 

Leghorn  ______ — 

25-26 

25-26 

35-36 

CHICKEN^ 

Colored  _ 

Leghorn  ...— 

BROILERS 

Colored  _ _ 

28-45 

25-45 

33-48 

Leghorn  - 

15-33 

18-33 

15-40 

OLD  ROOSTERS 

-18 

16-17 

21  -22 

DAPONS  _ 

TURKEYS 

20-25 

20-30 

25-35 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

19-23 

19-23 

23-27 

GEESE  _ 

12-14 

12-14 

16-17 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  return  of 
hot  weather  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
live  poultry  market  this  week.  Earlier 
in  the  week,  the  weather  was  fairly  cool 
and  the  market  for  fowls  was  holding 
steady  with  a  decidedly  firm  trend.  By 
Thursday  it  was  beginning  to  warm  up 
and  there  was  an  immediate  reaction  in 
the  buying  element.  Friday  it  turned 
very  warm  and  trade  was  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  especially  on  fowls.  Desirable 
colored  stock  held  its  former  price  level 
with  some  concessions  here  and  there. 
Eeghoms  lost  a  cent.  Broilers  were  meet¬ 
ing  and  had  to  meet  a  quality  market. 
Real  fancy  stock  sold  well,  but  all  other 
grades  have  been  more  or  less  in  the 
opposite  party.  Some  small  unattractive 
Leghorn  broilers  have  sold  at  15c.  Unde¬ 
sirable  Reds  have  had  to  accept  27c  and 
28c  in  order  to  go  home  with  a  customer. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  23, 

May  17, 

May  24, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (May)  - 

1.04% 

1.06 

1.01 

Com  (May)  - 

78% 

.80% 

.84% 

Oats  (May)  .  ... 

42% 

.42% 

.45% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  — 

1.26% 

1.24% 

1.28% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  _ 

-95% 

.95% 

1.01% 

Oats.  No.  2 

.55% 

.55 

.58 

FEEDS 

May  17, 

May  25. 

(At  Buffalo) 

© 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats 

© 

34.50 

33.00 

Sp'g  Bran 

E 

29.00 

25.50 

H’d  Bran  .. 

31.00 

27.00 

Standard  Mids 

V  * 

29.00 

25.50 

Soft  W.  Mids 

<D 

32.50 

32.00 

Flour  Mids  _ 

JS 

31.00 

30.00 

Red  Dog  _ 

=-2 

31.50 

34  JO 

Wh.  Hominy 

> 

31.50 

37.00 

Yel.  Hominy 

C 

31.50 

37.00 

Corn  Meal 

o 

O  © 

33.50 

36.50 

Gluten  Feed 

35.00 

38.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

«*  o 

<D 

45.00 

46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

41.50 

36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

0- 

45.50 

40.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.50 

42.50 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal.. 

46.00 

49.50 

Beet  Pulp _ 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Holds  Steady 

The  hay  market  holds  steady  and 
prices  are  substantially  the  same  as  they 
were  last  week,  with  here  and  there  a 
slight  advance  reported.  Stocks  are  at  a 
very  low  point  and  buyers  have  been 
competing  for  necessary  supplies.  If  the 
situation  keeps  up  next  week  as  it  closes 
this  week,  we  will  undoubtedly  see  higher 
prices.  The  situation  is  entirely  in  the 
control  of  the  selling  forces.  Following 
are  the  prices  as  the  market  closed  with 
firmness  prevailing;  timothy  No.  1  $30  to 
$31;  No.  2  $29  to  $30;  No.  3  $27  to  $28; 
Sample  $23  to  $24.  Timothy  mixed  with 
clover  or  grass,  No.  1  $30;  No.  2  $28  to 
$29 ;  No.  3  $25  to  $27,  the  grass  mixture 
taking  the  lower  quotation.  State  alfalfa 
second  cutting  is  bringing  from  $28  to  $32, 
with  the  first  cutting  at  $23  to  $24. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — One  load  of  common  and 
medium  steers  around  25  cents  lower  at 
$10.40.  Cows  and  bulls  scarce  and  fully 
steady.  Common  to  Medium  cows  $6.00- 
7.50.  Low  cutters  and  cutters  $3.00-5.50. 
Medium  bulls  $7.75  down. 

VEALERS — Vealers  scarce,  steady. 
1  food  to  choice  $11.50-13.50.  Medium  $8.50- 
1 1.00.  Cull  and  common  $6.00-8.00. 

LAMBS — Lambs  steady  to  weak.  Few 
clipped  lambs  around  25  cents  lower.  Good 
to  choice  spring  lambs  $13.00.  Good  to 
choice  clipped  lambs  $10.25. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— Re¬ 
ceipts  light  to  moderate  all  the  week. 
Prices  steadier  and  higher  towards  the 
end  on  small  calves  only,  irregular  on 
tops.  Demand  slow  in  early  part,  improv¬ 


ing  toward  the  end.  Market  closed  steady 
on  small,  irregular  on  tops.  Fresh  receipts 
per  pound :  Choice  17-18c ;  fair  to  good 
15- 17c;  small  to  medium  14-15c. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS — Receipts  light  to 
moderate  all  the  week.  Demand  slow. 
Market  weak.  Fancy,  $7.00-8.00  each;  poor 
to  good  $4.00-6.00. 

LIVE  RABBITS — Receipts  light.  De¬ 
mand  fair.  Market  steady  to  firmer.  By 
the  crate,  20- 25c  per  pound. 

Wool 

The  wool  market  is  slow.  New  York 
better  fleece  wool,  unwashed,  fine,  per 
pound  21-29c ;  y2  blood  23-29c ;  %  blood 

24- 29c ;  %  blood  24-29c ;  low  quarter  blood 

25- 27c;  common  and  braid  23-25c. 

Roots  and  Herbs 

Wild  Ginseng,  well  dried,  New  York  and 
Eastern  States,  per  pound  $15.00;  Culti¬ 
vated  Ginseng,  according  to  quality  $3.00- 
10.00  per  pound  for  New  York  and  East¬ 
ern  States.  Goldenseal:  Clean  and  well 
dried,  New  York  and  Eastern  States,  per 
pound  $1.80;  Goldenseal:  Leaves  and 
stems  New  York  and  Eastern  States  25c 
per  lb. 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

(.Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
Market  News  Service,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  V .  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

According  to  the  May  1  cold  storage  re¬ 
port,  the  holdings  of  frozen  poultry  are 
still  large,  amounting  to  78,000,000  pounds 
on  that  date  as  compared  with  52,900,000 
pounds  a  year  ago  and  a  five-year  aver¬ 
age  of  64,500,000  pounds.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  sharp  reduction  in  stocks  during 
April,  the  net  storage  movement  repre¬ 
senting  a  decrease  of  17,366,000  pounds  in 
comparison  with  a  decrease  of  only  8,458,- 
000  pounds  for  April  last  year. 

Trading  was  extremely  dull  at  country 
cheese  markets  the  third  week  of  May. 
Buyers  were  operating  on  a  hand  to 
mouth  basis  and  were  not  interested  in 
future  requirements  in  the  face  of  an  ap¬ 
parently  declining  market.  At  Chicago 
the  tone  was  weak  and  unsettled.  The 
New  York  and  Boston  markets  ruled  easy 
with  trading  moderate.  Cheese  holdings 
in  this  country  seem  approximately  the 
same  as  a  year  ago,  in  other  words,  the 
shortage  of  May  1  has  been  completely 
absorbed  by  the  relatively  heavy  and 
early  make  of  cheese. 

Following  the  mid-month  weakness,  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  butter  market  appear  to 
have  improved  slightly  although  there  is 
no  great  increase  in  the  trade.  Purchases 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  current 
requirements  and  very  little  speculative 
buying  was  reported.  Increased  production 
was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  generally 
weak  position.  Reported  arrivals  of  but¬ 
ter  were  larger.  Butter  storage  holdings 
were  22,948,000  pounds  May  1  compared 
with  5,883,000  pounds  on  May  1,  1929. 

A  firmer  tone  developed  in  the  grain 
market  after  the  middle  of  May,  partly 
as  the  result  of  less  cheerful  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  winter  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  and  a  better 
export  inquiry  for  North  American  wheat. 
The  advancing  tendency  included  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  barley. 

The  low  level  of  corn,  oats  and  corn  by¬ 
product  feed  prices  haye  been  factors  in 
slow  inquiry  for  the  heavy  wheat  feeds. 
The  mill  feed  situation  in  the  eastern 
states  was  weak  with  heavy  offerings 
by  both  mills  and  retailers.  Mills  were  re¬ 
ported  rapidly  catching  on  shipments  and 
were  anxious  for  new  business,  but  the 
demand  was  very  dull.  Increased  ship¬ 
ments  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  re¬ 
duced  the  mill  stocks  to  120,258  tons  or 
around  one-half  of  what  they  were  a  year 
ago.  However,  mill  stocks  of  cottonseed 
at  the  close  of  April  were  the  largest  in 
recent  years  and  totaled  close  to  200,000 
tons.  Exports  this  season  have  been  much 
less  than  last  season.  Prices  of  cottonseed 
meal  advanced  at  most  markets.  Linseed 
meal  prices  declined  50  cents — $3  per  ton 
with  light  offerings  in  very  slow  demand. 
Gluten  feed  prices  held  unchanged  at  the 
larger  distributing  markets  with  fair  trade 
being  consummated.  Hominy  feed  dropped 
50  cents— $3.25  per  ton. 

The  low  rate  of  activity  of  some  mills 
continued  to  exert  a  depressing  influence 
on  wool  prices.  Some  usually  well  in¬ 
formed  observers,  however,  freely  pre¬ 
dicted  an  early  improvement  in  the  wool 
manufacturing  industry. 


■v  Post  Toasties — that’s  the  food  to 

energize  you  these  baldly  days  of 
coming  summer.  Crisp,  toasted 
flakes  of  sun-ripe  corn — easy  to 
digest,  quick  to  release  their  refreshing  store  \>f 
energy  to  the  body.  Post  Toasties  is  the  wake-up 
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o  more 


blue  Monday! 


at 

Our  house 


“Wash  day  holds  no  terrors  for 
me  now.  In  fact,  I  look  forward 
to  it,”  writes  a  farmer’s  wife. 

Imagine,  a  woman  anxious  to 
do  the  family  wash !  But  let 
her  tell  why: 

“When  Fred  (my  husband) 
brought  home  a  new  shiny  power 
washer  on  my  birthday,  he  chased 
away  blue  Monday.  Now  it’s  fun 
to  do  the  washing.  My  clothes  are 
cleaner,  whiter  and  I  find  they 
wear  longer  because  I  don’t  have 
to  rub  to  get  out  the  dirt. 

“But  that’s  only  half  the  story. 
I  got  more  than  a  scientific  ma¬ 
chine — far  more  than  a  tub,  a 
motor  and  wringer. 

I  got  freedom!  Out 
of  that  washer  also 
comes  extra  hours 


farm  women  had  a  machine  like 


mine. 


What  about  it  men?  Is  your 
wife’s  time  worth  anything— can 
you  match  her  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  for  the  comparatively  few 

for  recreation,  sewing,  visiting;  dollars  it  takes  to  get  a  power 
relief  from  back-breaking  toil  washer.  Think  of  the  machines 
at  the  scrub  board;  even  a  Jou  have  that  lessen  your  own 
better  disposition.  work.  Glve  Your  Wlfe  a  break. 

“Now,  I  have  time  to  do  ^vest  in  a  new  Pow,er 
things  and  go  places.  I  don’t  She  may  say  you  can  t  afford  it 

have  to  spend  half  the  week  hut  aftf  she  has  used  the  ma- 
resting  up  from  wash  day.  ckine  for  a  weeks  wash,  shell 
My  washer  saves  my  time  wonder  why  you  didn  t  get  one 
and  strength.  Fred  says  I’m  before. 

a  different  woman.  I  wish  all  But  be  sure  to  get  a  good  wash¬ 
er— one  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on.  That  is 
the  only  kind  adver- 
tised  in  this  paper. 


_  4 

The  Man  You  Buy  From 

IS  FULLY  AS  IMPORTANT  AS  THE 

USED  CAR  YOU  BUY 


Many  motorists,  seeking  high  quality 
as  well  as  low  price, prefer  to  buy  fine, 
powerful  used  cars. 

The  main  point  to  remember  is  to 
buy  your  car  from  a  reliable  mer¬ 
chant —  the  local  Buick- Marquette  Dealer. 

There  are  tremendous  values  in  used  cars — 
greater  values  today  than  there  have  been  in 
years  —  and  your  Buick-Marquette  Dealer  will 
gladly  assist  you  in  making  your  selection. 

Go  to  him  for  your  used  car,  just  as  you’d  con¬ 
sult  any  leading  professional  man  in  your 
community,  knowing  that  his  good  name  is 
a  definite  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

You’ll  find  that  he  has  an  unusually  wide 
selection  of  used  Buicks  and  other  makes 


as  a  result  of  the  remarkable  demand 
for  new  Buicks  and  Marquettes. 

You’ll  find  that  the  Buick-Marquette 
Dealer  conditions  his  cars  carefully — 
prices  them  fairly — and  offers  them 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

You’ll  find  that  he  is  an  expert  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  giving  maximum  value,  whether  you  wish 
to  pay  $200  or  $2000. 

The  man  you  buy  from  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  used  car  you  buy.  Real  satisfaction  awaits 
you  at  your  Buick-Marquette  Dealer’s.  See 
him — today! 

f  Y  Y 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Canadian  Factories  Division  of  General  Motors  Builders  of 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont.  C orPora“un  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


DIFFERENT  STRAINS  OF  WHEAT 
UNDER  IDENTICAL  CONDITIONS 

The  illustration  to  the  left  shows  one  of  the  hardier  strains  of  wheat,  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  illustration  to  the  right  shows  an  average  strain  growing  under  identical 
conditions.  Note  the  difference. 

Write  us  for  instructive  information  as  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  growing  proved  strains  of  Spring  and  Winter  wheat.  Address: 


JUST  as  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  developed  the 
strains  in  crops  that  give  you  the  greatest  yield  per  acre,  so 
has  Firestone  developed  Gum-Dipped  Tires  that  give  you  the 
greatest  tire  mileage  and  endurance  known. 

For  example,  Firestone  pioneered  the  Balloon  Tire,  which  today 
contributes  so  much  to  motoring  comfort  and  economy  .  .  . 
Firestone  originated  and  patented  the  exclusive  Firestone  pro¬ 
cess  of  dipping  cords  in  rubber  gum,  which  saturates  every  fibre 
of  the  cord,  minimizing  heat  and  friction  and  doubling  the  flexing 
life  of  the  cords  .  . .  Firestone  was  the  first  to  put  a  non-skid  tread 
on  tires  and  today  gives  you  the  toughest,  longest-lasting,  safety 
tread  made.  Through  constantly  pioneering  new  and  better 
methods  of  tire  building,  Firestone  has  added  thousands  of  extra 
miles  to  tires  without  extra  cost  to  the  user. 

Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires  have  broken  all  world  records  for 
results  in  safety,  economy,  endurance  and  mileage. 

Demand  this  extra  mileage  in  the  tires  for  your  car  and  truck.  See 
the  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  in  your  community.  He  will  save  you 
money  and  serve  you  better. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON.  OHIO. 
Los  Angeles,  California,  or  Hamilton,  Canada. 


Listen  to  . 

“The  Voice  of  Firestone" 
every  Monday  night 
broadcast  through  fifty 
stations  NBC  Network. 


T1  RE§  'TUBES ■  BATTERIES  *  BRAKE  LINING 


Copyright,  1930 — The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Niagara-Hudson  and  Mohawk- Hudson  Power  Corporations  May 


THE  New  York  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  asked  to  approve 
a  merger  of  the  Niagara-Hudson  and 
Mohawk-Hudson  Power  Corporations, 
two  concerns  which  produce  the  vast 
majority  of  electric  current  used  in  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Mr.  Floyd  Carlisle, 
chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara-Hudson  Corporation,  states  that 
the  merger  will  benefit  the  consuming 
public  through  eventual  reduction  in 
rates  of  electric  current. 

The  Commission  has  asked  that, 
proof  be  submitted  indicating  that  the 
merger  would  be  in  the  public  inter¬ 
ests.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  of  the  $150,000,000  to  $200,- 
000,000  merger  depends  on  proof  that 
consumers  of  electric  current  will  be 
benefited.  Randall  J.  Le  Boeuf,  Jr.  of 
Albany,  general  counsel  for  the  Ni¬ 
agara-Hudson,  told  the  Commission 
that  he  believed  his  concern  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  required  proof  with¬ 
in  two  weeks.  The  hearing  was  ad¬ 
journed  until  June  2. 

The  hearing  took  place  before  Com¬ 
missioners  Neal  Brewster  of  Syracuse, 
Maurice  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton  and 
George  R.  Lurm  of  Schenectady. 


Dates  Set  for  Long  Island 
Potato  Tour 

THE  Long  Island  potato  tour  has 
become  an  established  institution 
and  this  year  on  June  25,  Long  Island 
potato  growers,  fertilizer  dealers,  seed 
inspectors,  county  agricultural  agents, 
farm  machinery  agents  and  other  men 
interested  in  the  potato  industry  will 
meet  at  Mineola  to  attend  the  13th 
annual  tour. 

Originally  the  tour  was  started  to 
encourage  the  use  of  good  seed.  ■  As 
time  has  passed  the  original  purpose 
has  been  extended  to  cover  all  phases 
of  the  industry  through  demonstra¬ 
tions,  observations  and  discussions. 

This  year,  twenty  farms  will  be  vis¬ 
ited,  including  ten  potato  seed  source 
demonstrations  where  seed  from  Maine, 
New  York  Vermont  and  Canada  have 
been  planted  side  by  side.  An  inspec¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  amount  of  disease 
present  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Karl  Fer- 
now  of  Cornell.  The  strain  tests  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Livermore 
and  Dr.  E.  V.  Hardenburg  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  them. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blodgett  and  Dr.  Crosby  of  Cor¬ 
nell;  Dr.  Huckett  of  the  Long  Island 
Vegetable  Research  Farm;  Dr.  Brown 
and  Dr.  Wells  Sherman  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Martin  of  the  New  Jersey  College; 
Dr.  J.  B.  Dickey  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Dr.  Worthen  of  Cornell 
and  Dr.  Stuart  of  the  "u.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  getting 
a  complete  program  and  itinerary  of 
the  trip  may  write  to  H.  H.  Campbell, 
County  Agent,  Mineola,  L.  I.  or  W.  G. 
Bean,  County  Agent,  Riverhead,  L.  I. 


Plans  for  the  Western  New 
York  Forestry  Tour 

HE  success  of  the  first  Western 
New  York  Tour  when  150  people 
took  part  in  the  two  day  trip,  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  to  plan  a  second  tour 
this  year  through  the  beautiful  Gene¬ 
see  country.  The  official  start  of  the 
Tour  will  be  at  10:00  A.  M.  two  miles 
east  of  Batavia,  on  Route  5,  on  Friday, 
June  13th.  On  the  first  day,  stops  will 
be  made  at  the  Seven  Springs  Country 
Club,  the  Genesee  County  Poor  Farm, 
Black  Locust  Plantation,  4-H  Club 
Forest,  arriving  at  Letchworth  Park 
in  time  for  a  view  of  the  magnificient 
scenery  before  dark." 

An  evening  meeting  at  Portageville 
will  make  the  guests  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  legend  and  lore  of 
Letchworth  Park  and  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on  pertinent  forestry  matters. 

The  entire  Saturday  morning  will  be 
devoted  to  a  thorough  study  of  what 
has  been  well  described  as  the  largest 


arboretum  in  New  York  State..  Park 
officials  will  act  as  guides  on  a  tour 
through  the  acres  of  planted  forest  of 
every  species  adapted  to  western  New 
York.  A  similar  careful  inspection  will 
be  made  of  the  City  of  Rochester  Plan¬ 
tations  on  Saturday  afternoon  along 
Hemlock  and  Canadice  Lakes. 

With  six  of  the  twenty  Counties  in 
Western  New  York  planting  county 
forests  this  year,  and  thousands  of 
trees  being  planted  each  year  by 
schools,  clubs,  and  private  individuals, 
this  Tour  provides  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  Spring  activities  and  a  point  of 
beginning  for  next  year’s  endeavor. 


New  York  Crop  Prospects 

THE  New  York  State  crop  report 
for  May  indicates  that  during  April 
temperatures  averaged  .8  of  a  degree 
below  normal  and  that  rainfall  during 
the  month  was  considerably  below  nor¬ 
mal. 

Winter  Wheat  and  Rye — There  has 
been  considerable  winter  killing  of 
wheat  and  rye,  especially  on  poorly 
drained  soils  in  Erie  and  Niagara  coun¬ 
ties.  It  is  estimated  that  8  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  sown  last  fall  has  been 
abandoned  and  that  the  condition  of 
the  crop  on  May  1,  was  73  per  cent 
of  normal  els  compared  with  a  ten- 
year  average  of  84  per  cent  of  normal. 
The  acreage  which  will  be  harvested 
is  estimated  at  267,000  acres  as  com¬ 
pared  with  278,000  acres  last  year. 

Meadows  and  Pastures — Indications 
are  that  there  will  be  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  good  clover  hay  to 
harvest  this  year.  Older  meadows  were 


Niagara  County — The  prospect  for  a 
large  yield  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  en¬ 
couraging.  Garden  crops  are  well  under 
way  in  early  localities  and  all  farm 
work  is  much  in  advance  of  recent 
years.  Roadside  stands  are  opening  for 
business  enlarged  in  scope  and  more 
attractive  than  ever.  Many  school  girls 
and  boys  will  make  this  their  occupa¬ 
tion  during  the  summer.  Stands  on  the 
main  highways  often  sell  on  commis¬ 
sion  for  farmers  less  fortunately  locat¬ 
ed. 

Fruit  growers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  honey  bees 
since  the  need  for  more  insects  to  cross 
pollinate  fruit  blossoms  has  become  ap¬ 
parent.  The  orchards  of  most  progres¬ 
sive  growers  in  the  county  are  now  dot¬ 
ted  with  bee  hives.  They  usually  rent 
the  colonies  from  beekkeepers  who 
take  the  bees  to  the  orchard,  properly 
care  for  them  and  remove  them  after 
blossom  time.  Bees  will  not  fly  in  damp 
weather  or  below  60  degrees  tempera¬ 
ture  so  the  first  two  weeks  in  May 
were  ideal  for  them  to  get  in  their  good 
work. 

The  clip  of  wool  from  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty  sheep  was  4,000  pounds  for  1930. 
Erie  and  Niagara  have  recently  joined 
forces  in  a  wool  growers’  organization. 
According  to  the  preliminary  count  of 
the  last  census  the  county  population 
is  151,321  a  gain  of  32,616  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

Ontario  County — In  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region  and  Ontario  County  it 
is  blossom  time  and  the  large  apple 
orchards  in  the  north  and  east  part  of 
Ontario  County  are  now  coming  into 
full  bloom.  The  blossom  season  is  about 
two  weeks  earlier  this  year  than  in 
previous  years.  This  is  said  to  be  due 
to  cool  weather  in  April  causing  sap 
to  flow  to  the  buds  for  a  longer  time 
but  on  account  of  cool  weather  not 
causing  them  to  open.  In  the  warm 
spell  of  weather  shortly  after  the  first 
of  May  these  buds  burst  into  full  bloom 
almost  at  once. 

Apples,  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
trees  are  now  masses  of  bloom  over 
the  entire  county  and  fruit  growers  re¬ 
port  that  buds  do  not  show  signs  of 
injury  by  frosts  and  freezing  weather 
as  was  earlier  prophesied. 

In  portions  of  the  county  spraying 


badly  dried  out  last  fall  and  the  open 
winter  wels  also  unfavorable.  Dry 
weather  in  April  was  also  unfavorable 
for  the  development  of  the  crop.  On 
May  1,  the  condition  of  meadows  was 
estimated  at  74  per  cent  of  normal  as 
compared  with  89  per  cent  of  normal 
a  year  ago  and  a  ten-year  average  of 
87  per  cent.  The  condition  of  pastures 
on  May  1,  was  estimated  to  be  74  per 
cent  of  normal  as  compared  with  87 
per  cent  of  normal  last  year.  To  add 
to  the  prospective  small  hay  crop  sup¬ 
plies  of  old  hay  on  farms  on  May  1, 
was  the  lowest  since  1922  and  1923. 

Fruit — It  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression  that  the  cold  weather  in 
April  did  little  damage  to  fruit,  except 
to  peaches  and  sweet  cherries.  Damage 
was  done  in  isolated  sections  and  ap¬ 
parently  to  some  extent  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  The  condition  of  sour  cherries 
on  May  1,  was  estimated  aX  86  per  cent 
of  normal  as  compared  with  76  per 
cent  last  May  and  sweet  cherries  at 
81  per  cent  of  normal  as  compared 
with  83  per  cent  last  May. 

Early  Potatoes — Although  the  acre¬ 
age  of  early  potatoes  in  the  southern 
early  states  was  16  per  cent  larger 
than  a  year  ago  it  appears  that  the 
production  has  been  only  about  4  per 
cent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Dairy — Reports  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  showed  that  milk  delivered  to  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  plants  for  New  York 
State  farmers  in  1929  totalled  slightly 
more  than  it  did  in  1928.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  about  57  per  cent  of 
this  milk  was  produced  during  the  six 
months  from  May  to  October  and  43 
per  cent  in  the  six  months  from  No- 


has  been  finished  and  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit  is  promised.  Many  farmers  have 
taken  out  berries  both  of  black  and 
red  varieties  and  the  production  of 
berries  will  be  smaller  than  formerly. 

Yates  County — The  third  annual 
western  New  York  sale  of  blood  tested 
Guernsey  cattle  held  by  sales  manager 
W.  F.  Andrew  of  Beach  City,  Ohio,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  May  7.  Buyers 
were  present  from  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Harrisburg  and  nearby  points.  Fifty 
head  of  cattle  were  consigned.  The 
highest  priced  male  brought  $1215.  and 
was  from  the  herd  of  Harry  Bailey  of 
Mt.  Temple.  The  highest  priced  female 
brought  $450.  and  was  from  the  herd 
of  Leon  O.  Emory  of  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  stated  that  hundreds  of  acres 
of  cabbage  plants  in  Ontario  and  west¬ 
ern  New  York  counties  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  high  winds  blowing 
them  out  of  the  ground.  One  field  of 
30  acres  only  has  a  few  plants  left. 

Genesee  County — The  date  of  our 
Genesee  county  fair  will  be  August  19 
to  23.  Emil  Schaefer,  Indian  Falls  far¬ 
mer,  is  in  the  hospital  at  Batavia  suf¬ 
fering  with  a  fractured  skull.  Mr. 
Schaefer  was  found  unconscious  be¬ 
hind  his  horses  on  May  11.  It  is 
thought  a  horse  must  have  kicked  him 
causing  him  to  fall.  We  had  a  sleet 
storm  here  yesterday  and  it  is  real 
cold  today.  Have  had  some  rain  but  the 
ground  is  dry  and  hard  to  plow  yet. 
The  price  of  eggs  rise  and  fall.  Dairy 
butter  has  dropped  in  price.— R.  E.  G. 

We  notice  in  your  issue  of  May  8,  a 
little  notice  on  page  6  on  “Genesee 
County  Fair  Prospects”  and  the  cor¬ 
respondent  made  a  mistake  about  the 
horse  races.  There  will  be  no  horse 
show  this  year,  but  we  will  have  horse 
races.  We  thought  we  would  just  let 
you  know  about  this  and  are  working 
hard  to  make  the  Fair  a  success  this 
yea  r — Genesee  County  Agricultural 
Society. 

Dutchess  County — Large  acreages  of 
potatoes  are  being  put  in  this  season. 
Help  is  scarce  and  uncertain.  Farmers 
are  buying  high-class  autos,  having 
electricity  installed  and  making  things 
more  modem  on  the  farm  all  the  time. 
Farm  women  are  in  chicken  business 
on  a  large  scale. — H.  J.  H. 


Merge 

vember  to  April.  The  milk  delivered 
during  November  and  December  was 
greater  than  for  any  corresponding 
months  for  which  records  are  available. 


Name  Your  Master  Farmer 

THIS  is  just  about  the  last  call  for 
nominations  for  Master  Farmers.  We 
have  received  a  very  fine  list,  but  we 
want  to  give  all  a  chance  to  make  nomi¬ 
nations,  provided  they  have  a  candidate 
who  is  an  excellent  farmer,  a  real  home¬ 
maker  and  a  fine  citizen. 

Send  in  the  name  and  address  of  your 
nominee  now,  before  it  is  too  late.  Your 
own  name  will  be  kept  confidential. 


Who  Knows  a  Golden 
Wedding  Couple? 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  set  of  let¬ 
ters  and  pictures  that  has  ever  come 
into  the  A.  A.  office  came  in  response  to 
our  call  for  couples  who  have  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  We 
suggested  that  we  would  pay  some  small 
prizes  for  the  pictures  and  very  brief  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  wedded  life  of  the  couples 
in  the  A.A.  family  who  had  been  wed  the 
longest.  In  addition  to  this,  we  want  to 
print  the  pictures  of  a  large  number  of 
other  couples  who  have  travelled  together 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  little  contest  is  still  open,  so  if 
you  know  of  any  old  couple,  send  us  their 
picture  and  a  brief  account  of  their  lives 
together. 

_  _  % 

All  States  Now  Have  Gaso¬ 
line  Tax 

EVERY  one  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
and  even  the  District  of  Columbia, 
now  have  a  tax  on  gasoline.  Illinois  and 
New  York  were  the  last  states  to  adopt 
this  method  of  raising  taxes  chiefly  for 
road  purposes. 

The  average  fee  per  gallon  in  1929  was 
3.22  cents  as  against  3  cents  on  the  aver¬ 
age  in  1928.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
twenty  states  increased  the  rate  of  tax¬ 
ation  either  one  or  two  cents.  The  high¬ 
est  tax  per  gallon  in  any  state  was  6 
cents,  and  the  lowest  was  2  cents.  Thus 
you  see  that  New  York  State  is  in  the 
lowest  class. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1929,  three 
states  had  a  6-cent  gas  tax,  eight  a  5- 
cent  lax,  nineteen  a  4-cent  tax,  one  a 
3^ -cent  tax,  and  seven  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  gasoline  2  cents 
a  gallon. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  check  up  and  see 
how  much  your  old  car  burned  up  in  the 
way  of  gasoline  last  year.  The  average 
tax  per  automobile  in  1929  was  $17.72  for 
an  average  purchase  of  532  gallons  of 
gasoline.  Did  you  spend  more  or  less  than 
this? 

How  was  the  money  spent?  In  34  states, 
the  entire  receipts  from  the  gas  tax  were 
used  for  the  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  rural  roads.  In  the  other  14  states, 
a  total  of  $24,000,000  was  used  for  other 
purposes.  In  3  states,  part  of  the  gasoline 
tax  money  helped  to  support  public 
schools. 

Shippers  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  Federal 
Law  known  as  the  Net  Weight  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which 
decrees  that  food  in  package  form  shall 
be  deemed  misbranded  if,  “the  quantity 
of  the  contents  be  not  plainly  or  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
package  in  terms  of  Net  Weight  or  Meas¬ 
ure,  or  Numerical  Count.” 

It  is  therefore  important  that  shippers 
see  that,  Bags,  Crates,  Boxes,  Hampers 
and  all  packages  bear  a  true,  plain  and 
conspicuous  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
Fruit  or  Vegetable  contained  in  the  pack¬ 
age  before  being  shipped  in  Interstate 
Commerce. 

Packages  such  as  hampers  and  crates 
may  be  marked  showing  Net  Weight,  or 
Dry  Measure,  or  Numerical  Count.  Bar¬ 
rels  should  be  marked,  “ One  XJ.  S.  Stand¬ 
ard  Barrel.”  Sacks  containing  Vegetables 
should  be  plainly  marked  showing  the 
Net  Weight  of  contents — preferably  in 
uniform  quantity. 
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You  Cannot  Work  ALL  the  Time 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 


routine  in  some  other  way,  if  only  for 
a  day  or  two. 

Well,  what  do  you  do  with  your 
spare  time?  Does  your  conscience 
hurt  if  you  stop  work  for  a  little 
while  ?  What  can  you  do  to  improve  the 
use  of  your  leisure  hours?  Let’s  check 
up  a  bit.  I’ll  name  some  spare  time 
activities  that  many  of  my  farm 
friends  do  for  fun,  and  you  see  where 
you  fit  in,  or  where  you  can  fit  in. 

First,  what  about  an  annual  vaca¬ 
tion?  Did  you  ever  take  one?  Do  you 
take  one  once  a  year?  No  one  knows 
better  than  I  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
away  from  the  crops,  and  particularly 
from  the  cows,  but  it  can  be  done,  as 
proven  by  the  fact  that  thousands  are 
doing  it.  Can  you  not  arrange  to  take 
a  vacation  ? 

Then,  secondly,  there’s  the  automo¬ 
bile.  Of  course,  some  overdo  the  auto¬ 
mobile — some  are  riding  when  they 
ought  to  be  home  working.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  majority  of  farm 
people.  Do  you  ever  take  pleasure 
rides?  Not  just  to  get  out  and  race 
the  car  down  the  crowded  highway, 
but  do  you,  as  many  rural  people  do, 
really  recreate  yourself  after  a  hard 
day  in  the  field  or  in  the  kitchen,  by  a 
ride,  not  too  fast  or  too  fa.r,  maybe 
to  mew  a  bit.  of  scenery  along  a  piece 
of  woods  just  coming  into  leaf,  or  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  glory  of  the  autumn 
colors  ? 

She  Was  Re-created 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  chance  for 
recreation  in  various  community  acti¬ 
vities.  A  woman  attended  a  farm  meet¬ 
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ing  not  long  ago  where  an  extension 
worker  from  the  Sociology  Department 
of  the  State  College  was  showing  the 
folks  how  to  play  a  lot  of  games  to¬ 
gether.  After  the  games  were  over,  the 
woman  said  to  the  college  man — “I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me.  I  have  been  taking  care 
of  baby  chicks  all  day  today  and  I 
was  so  tired  that  I  thought  at  first  I 
would  not  come  to  this  meeting,  but 
I  finally  came  and  now  I  feel  as  fresh 
as  anything.”  The  college  man  replied, 
“I  can  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
You  have  been  re-created.  These  little 
games  and  these  associations  playing 
together  with  your  neighbors  have 
rested  your  soul  as  well  as  your  body.” 

There  is  no  end  to  what  may  be  done 
in  any  farm  community  in  the  way  of 
community  recreation.  All  that  is  need¬ 
ed  is  just  somebody  who  will  forget  his 
dignity  a  little  bit  and  start  the  ball 
rolling.  For  instance,  there  is  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching— good  old  barnyard  golf. 
What  a  fine  set  of  tournaments  and 
contests  could  be  held  every  week  by 
the  men  folk  in  any  farm  neighborhood. 
In  the  winter  time  there  is  the  fun 
that  could  be  had  in  spelling  matches 
and  the  old-time  singing  school.  And, 
maybe  something  of  this  kind  is  just 
what  you  and  your  neighbors  need  to 
make  life  more  interesting  and  worth 
while  for  all  of  you-^-that  is,  you  need 
to  play  together  more. 

Best  of  all,  however,  is  the  recrea¬ 
tion  in  the  home.  God  help  those  who 
have  no  inner  resources,  but  must  al- 


C  ni  l  cur  si 

Toilet  Preparations 

Delightfully  fragrant,  highly  developed 
toilet  accessories — a  most  reliable  method  of 
cleansing  and  beautifying  the  skin  and  hair. 
25c.  each  everywhere — Samples  free  of 
“  C’uticura,,,  Dept.  JB,  Malden ,  Mass. 


ways  be  dependent  upon  others,  or 
who  must  be  going  somewhere  con¬ 
stantly  for  their  amusement  and  re¬ 
creation. 

Outside  resources  are,  of  course, 
necessary  and  well,  but  they  can  be 
easily  overdone.  The  best  recreation  of 
all,  the  best  happiness  of  all,  comes 
from  what  may  be  gotten  out  of  one’s 
own  heart  and  life  in  the  home  itself. 

What  do  you  do  to  amuse  or  recreate 
yourself  in  your  own  home?  What  are 
the  possibilities  ?  First,  there  are  books. 
You  may  say,  “I  have  no  time  to  read,” 
but  those  who  love  to  read  always 
find  time  somehow.  Books  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  put  yourself  in 


INFANT’S  SACQUE  AND  CAP  SET 
NO.  B5304  comes  stamped  for  easy  em¬ 
broidery  on  blue  or  pink  crepe  ( rayon 
and  cotton).  The  floss  for  embroidery  is 
included  in  the  package.  Price  75c  for  the 
set.  Specify  color  desired,  when  ordering 
from  Embroidery  Department ,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

touch  with  the  fine  minds  of  all  the 
ages,  and  there  is  infinite  variety  in 
reading  matter  to  suit  all  tastes.  The 
county  library,  with  its  traveling 
libraries  on  wheels,  bringing  the  books 
to  every  country  school  and  to  nearly 
every  farm  in.  the  county,  is  one  of 
the  best  developments  of  modern 
country  life.  I  hope  that  it  will  come  to 
your  county  before  long,  and  it  will  if 
you  ask  for  it  and  encourage  it. 

What  about  music  in  your  home  ? 
You  say  that  you  do  not  play,  or  that 
none  of  your  family  plays.  All  right; 
that  does  not  matter  any  more,  because 
of  the  radio.  Every  farm  family  should 
have  this  modern  magic,  with  its  un¬ 
believable  possibilities  of  bringing  the 
finest  music  and  the  greatest  lectures 
of  the  whole  world  right  to  your  own 
fireside,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
What  a  godsend  to  the  shut-ins,  and  to 
those  who  find  it  difficult  to  get  away 
from  home  is  the  radio  in  re-creation 
possibilities. 

What  Is  Your  Hobby? 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate 
persons  who  are  able  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  hobbies.  If  not,  possibly 
with  a  little  thought  you  can  develop 
a  hobby  that  would  occupy  your  leisure 
hours  and  serve  to  give  you  an  added 
interest  in  life.  If  you  are  a  man  and 
love  guns  there  is  a  possibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  small  or  even  large  collection, 
without  too  great  an  expense.  There 
is  also  the  fine  hobby  of  fishing  and 
hunting  that  thousands  follow  every 
year.  Many  young  people  and  even 
older  ones  get  a  real  “kick”  out  of  col¬ 
lecting  stamps  and  coins,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  lot  one  can  learn 
and  what  a  lot  of  fun  it  is  to  make 
these  collections  after  you  once  get 
started. 

The  fact  is,  when  you  begin  to  look 
around  for  hobbies,  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
There  is  almost  sure  to  be  something 
that  will  interest  you  if  you  think  about 
it  enough  and  really  try  to  develop  a 
hobby  that  will  fit  your  tastes. 

Now,  if  you  have  followed  me  so  far 
through  this  little  piece,  I  hope  that 
you  have  read  enough  to  set  you  to 
thinking  about  yourself  and  perhaps 
measuring  up  your  own  life  a  bit  to 
see  what  you  really  get  out  of  life  be¬ 
sides  hard  work.  If  there  is  nothing 
else,  is  not  one  side  of  your  life  largely 
a  failure?  And  if  you  claim  that  there 
can  be  nothing  else  but  hard  work  for 


you,  are  you  not  partly  to  blame,  for 
there  is  no  life  so  restricted  that  there 
are  not  possibilities  for  recreation  if 
you  really  set  about  it  with  determina¬ 
tion.  I  can  name  dozens  of  those  who 
work  hard  and  long,  and  who  have 
little,  yet  who  manage  to  recreate 
themselves  by  a  proper  use  of  what¬ 
ever  spare  time  they  may  have. 

In  order  to  stimulate  more  thought 
on  this  vital  question  of  recreation, 
American  Agriculturist  will  give  $5.00 
for  the  best  letter  of  300  words  or  less, 
on  the  subject,  “How  I  Spend  My 
Leisure  Time”.  We  will  also  pay  $1.00 
for  all  of  the  other  letters  on  the  same 
subject,  for  which  we  can  find  room 
to  print.  Address  all  communications 
to  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Send  in  your 
letter  as  soon  as  possible.  None  will 
be  considered  if  they  are  received  after 
June  15th. 


A  Flower  Centerpiece  for  a 
Luncheon 

VERY  pretty  flower  centerpiece 
was  made  by  arranging  a,  number 
of  bouquets  of  violets  on  a  circular 
tray,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of 
smilax.  After  refreshments  had  been 
enjoyed,  the  tray  was  passed  around, 
each  guest  taking  a  bouquet,  as  a 
souvenir. — A.  B.  S. 


Play  Writing  Contest 

HERETOFORE  Kermis,  a  student 
organization  of  the  State  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
has  fostered  an  annual  play  writing 
contest  among  the  students  of  these 
colleges.  However,  due  to  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  Kermis 
has  been  ^.ble  to  secure  sufficient  funds 
to  offer  prizes  in  a  contest  open  to  any 
one  in  this  country  or  in  Canada.  . 

Kermis  in  opening  this  contest  hopes 
to  stimulate  the  writing  of  plays  of 
country  life  suitable  for  the  average 
rural  audience. 

Prizes 

First  prize  $125;  Second  prize  $60; 
Third  prize  $30;  Fourth  prize  $15. 

These  prizes  are  offered  by  the 
Kermis,  student  dramatic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell  University,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.. 

Rules 

Plays  submitted  are  to  deal  sympathe¬ 
tically  with  some  phase  of  country  life. 
They  may  be  tragedy,  drama,  comedy  or 
farce.  Knowledge,  accurate  observation, 
and  keen  interpretation  of  the  country 
and  its  folks  will  be  counted  heavily  in 
awarding  prizes. 

Plays  shall  be  one  act  and  play  in  30 
to  40  minutes. 

Plays  are  to  be  typewritten  or  written 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  approxi¬ 
mately  8x10  inches  in  size. 

The  writer  should  sign  a  fictitious  name 
to  the  manuscript  of  the  play  and  should 
attach  an  envelope  bearing  outside  the 
fictitious  name  and  title  of  the  play,  and 
inside  on  a  card  the  writer’s  real  name 
and  address.  Plays  not  so  sent  will  not 
be  accepted. 

Plays  submitted  may  be  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  by  Kermis  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  or  its  agent  and  may  be  played 
without  royalty  by  amateurs  within  New 
York  State. 

The  competition  will  close  December  1st, 
1930.  Plays  are  to  be  mailed  to  Kermis, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Note :  Suitability  for  production  by 
amateur  clubs  should  be  considered ;  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ease  of  staging,  characters  not 
too  difficult  for  amateurs,  etc.  Plays  with 
action  and  plot  are  desired. 

A.  M.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking  in  Cornell  University,  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cornell  University  Theater, 
will  be  chairman  of  a  committee,  which 
will  judge  the  plays  and  award  the 
prizes. 


Save  Money  on  Your  Own 
Automobile  and  Truck  Insurance 
and  still  be  Folly  Protected 

As  more  roads  are  improved,  and  the  traffic  increases,  greater  driving 
speeds  are  allowed — your  danger  of  having  an  accident  also  increases 

Do  not  think  of  driving  your  automobile  or  truck  this  year  without  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance.  The  Safety  Responsibility  Law 
is  now  in  effect.  If  you  have  an  accident  and  a  judgment  results  therefrom, 
your  registration  license  for  every  car  and  truck  you  own,  and  your 
operator’s  license,  will  be  suspended  unless  the  judgment  is  paid  within 
fifteen  days. 

A  GUARDIAN  CASUALTY  Policy  will  be  accepted  by  the  authorities  as 
proof  of  your  financial  responsibility.  It  gives  you  full  coverage  and  pro¬ 
tection,  and  at  the  same  time  saves  you  money — 


YOU  SAVE  $3.00  TO  $10.00  outright  as  an 
immediate  cash  deduction  from  each  premium 


Write  us  at  Buffalo  for  name  and  address  of  our  agent  in  your  locality 
(unless  you  already  know).  He  has  a  Partial  Payment  Plan  if  you  prefer 
to  pay  your  premium  in  installments. 


GUARDIA 


GDM PANY 


OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  PRESIDENT 

HOME  OFFICE:  BUFFAFO,  N.  Y. 

Miy  *  m  On  your  pleasure  car  you  will  be  allowed  a 
ML  Am  A  A  further  deduction  of  10%  below  Guardian 

RATING 


Casualty  low  rates,  provided  you  have  not 
had  an  automobile  accident  for  two  years. 
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Aunt  Janet  s  Corner 

How  Can  a  Girl  Make  Herself  Attractive 


AND  here  comes  a  wail  from  a  girl 
who  wants  to  be  attractive  to  “the 
fellows”  as  she  calls  them.  What  can 
she  do  and  how  shall  she  go  about  it? 
Why,  make  herself  charming,  of 
course.  For  as  Maggie  says  in  one  of 
Barrie’s  plays  “Without  chairm  nothing 
else  matters  much.”  But  to  tell  a  girl 
how  to  be  charming  is  not  so  easy. 

As  I  look  about  me,  what  kind  of 
girl  do  I  see  attracting  the  young 
men?  First  of  all,  they  are  the  girls 
who  know  how  to  make  themselves  a 
part  of  the  fun,  whether  it  be  music, 
dancing,  tennis,  swimming  or  any  of 
the  activities  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  not  merely  onlookers  but  take 
part  and  do  not  “crab  the  party.”  They 
are  at  least  passably  good-looking,  and 
look  well  in  their  clothes. 

So  much  for  surface  qualifications 
but  which  are  important  after  all  be¬ 
cause  first  impressions  are  usually  the 
strongest.  When  people  know  each 
other  better  they  come  to  appreciate 
the  more  fundamental  qualities  of  a 
person  which  make  up  real  character, 
such  as  truthfulness,  honesty,  rever¬ 
ence  and  so  on. 

But  it  is  not  enough  simply  for  a 
girl  to  be  attractive  and  to  have  the 
good  qualities  which  make  fine  char¬ 
acter.  There  must  be  the  opportunity 
to  meet  men  of  her  station  in  life  who 
would  be  suitable  friends.  At  her  own 
home  in  the  homes  of  friends,  at  the 
church  or  grange  social  or  other  com¬ 
munity  affairs  would  be  the  natural 
place  for  such  meetings  and  any  com¬ 
munity  not  providing  wholesome 
amusement  for  its  young  people 
should  not  criticize  if  they  seek  it 
where  it  may  be  found. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  girl  to 
want  to  be  attractive  whether  she'  ad¬ 
mits  it  or  not.  Unfortunately,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  them  how  to  be  charming — 
that  they  must  cultivate  for  them¬ 


selves.  As  for  the  young  men — they 
appear  as  if  by  magic  wherever  there  is 
a  sweet,  gracious,  attractive,  jolly 
young  girl.  The  girls  who  are  shy  and 
awkward  and  ill  at  ease  do  need  help 
and  advice  of  the  right  sort  given  in 
an  understanding  way  which  is  not  by 
ridiculing  them. 

Aunt  Janet. 


Will  Visit  City  Markets 

RW.  Quackenbush,  Agricultural 
Agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  is  organizing  one  of  his  well- 
known  marketing  trips  for  all  New 
York  State  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  and  two  women  from  each 
county.  The  object  of  this  tour  is  the 
same  as  that  of  previous  tours,  namely 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
“tourists”  with  marketing  conditions 
in  the  great  city  of  New  York.  For 
years  farmers  and  farm  bureau  man¬ 
agers  have  come  in  groups  to  see  for 
themselves  how  farm  produce  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  handled  at  this  end  of  the 
line.  Since  the  farm  women  often  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  packing  of 
fruit,  eggs  or  other  produce,  Mr  Quack¬ 
enbush  has  decided  that  they  should 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  see  for 
themselves  as  the  men.  The  tour  will 
be  held  June  23,  24  and  25  and  will  be 
well  worth  the  time  it  requires  to 
make  it. 


Using  Calf  or  Pork  Heart 

INSTEAD  of  soup  meat,  I  often  buy 
a  calf  or  pork  heart,  cut  it  in  four  or 
five  pieces,  and  use  it  to  make  a  vege¬ 
table  soup.  When  the  soup  is  ready, 
I  remove  the  heart,  and  serve  the  soup 
without  the  pieces  of  meat.  Next  day, 
the  heart  is  run  through  the  meat 
chopper,  and  makes  a  very  tasty  and 
inexpensive  hash.  This  helps  keep 
down  the  meat  bill. — A.  B.  S. 


New  Styles  Show  Princess  and  Normal  Waistline 


LITTLE  GIRL’S  DRESS 
PATTERN  NO.  2503  delight¬ 
fully  adapts  the  capelet  mode 
in  this  little  sleeveless  frock 
for  the  child  of  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  Dotted  Swiss,  printed 
dimity  or  lawn,  tub  silk  or  or¬ 
gandie  would  make  up  beau¬ 
tifully  in  this  little  design. 
Size  4  requires  1  yard  of  32 
or  35-inch  material  with  % 
yard  of  211-inch  contrasting 
and  214  yards  of  binding. 
Price  13c. 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 
3497  is  designed  for  a  saucy 
little  sports  dress  in  latest 
fashion.  Short  sleeves,  scal¬ 
loped  collar  and  belt  at  nor¬ 
mal  waistline  are  all  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  season’s  newest 
styles  and  when  interpreted 
in  men’s  silk  shirting,  wash¬ 
able  silk  crepe,  shantung  or 
printed  pique,  it  is  very  smart 
indeed.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure. 

|  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  39-inch  contrasting .  PRICE 


DRESS  PATTERN  NO. 
2506  is  a  rather  exclusive 
model  with  its  neckline  and 
front  band  of  contrasting  ma¬ 
terial  which  forms  a  sort  of 
yoke  on  the  hips.  Chiffon 
voile,  handkerchief  lawn, 
crepe  de  chine,  or  printed 
voile  would  be  very  suitable 
for  this  design  for  summer 
use.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  4 
yards  of  32-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  35-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  PRICE  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  Summer  cat¬ 
alogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  After  June  1st  all  patterns  will  be  15c  each. 


Your  Vision 

of  an 

Accumulated 

Estate 

Naturally  Dominates  Your  Thought 
In  Your  Present  Days  of 
Splendid  Health  and  Good  Income 


/S  this  vision  being  kept  steadily  in  view  ?  Is  its  fulfillment 
keeping  pace  month  by  month  with  the  promise? 

And  its  adequate  protection  against  the  days  of  adverse 
happenings  and  premature  death, — is  it  provided  for  ? 

Does  your  monthly  budget  include  a  sufficient  sum  from 
your  present  ample  earnings  ? 

You  ask,  “In  what  company  shall  I  complete  my  insur¬ 
ance  quota?” 

The  Economist’s  Answer 


The  observing  economist  points  his  finger  directly  to  the  POSTAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  The  insurance- wise  are  buying  from 
this  company.  After  most  careful  consideration,  they,  of  their  own  voli¬ 
tion,  have  applied  for  its  policies.  There  are  thousands  of  them  throughout 
the  country. 


What  has  led  them  to  do  this  ?  There  are  many]  reasons — among 
them  these  three, 


9^2%  Guaranteed  Dividends, 

Contingent  dividends  as  earned, 

High  standard  of  policy  reserves  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

New  York  State  Supervision 

The  Company  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  New  York  and  the  regulations  of  the  United 
States  postal  service  everywhere. 

Every  form  of  insurance  from  the  low-priced  “Start-Off” 
policy  to  the  investment  forms  of  Endowment  Insurance  is 
provided  through  its  organization. 

It  is  the  outstanding  company  of  practical  economies 
because  of  its  distinctive  direct  Non-Agency  method.  In  this 
Company  you  are  your  own  agent.  You  thus  earn  the  com¬ 
mission  dividend  of  9 14%  of  the  premium. 

Health  Bureau  Lowers  Cost 

The  life-prolonging  service  of  its  Health  Bureau  also  helps 
to  keep  insurance  cost  down,  as  well  as  to  make  living  worth¬ 
while  while  one  lives.  It  is  a  most  appealing  feature. 

Based  on  its  experience  of  twenty-four  years,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Postal  Life’s  way  of  doing  business  are  now  being  strikingly  shown. 

Conditions  in  the  Company  that  have  contributed  to  low  cost  of  insurance  will 
continue  to  improve. 

Policyholders  tell  a  very  satisfying  story  and  are  increasing  the  Company’s  prestige 
everywhere. 

Here’s  How  Easy  It  Is 

Simply  use  the  coupon,  or  write  and  say,  “Mail 
me  Insurance  Information,”  and  in  your  letter  be 
sure  to  give  your  full  name,  your  occupation 
and  ex.act  date  of  birth. 

Information  as  to  any  form  of  Life  or  Endow¬ 
ment  Insurance  will  be  gladly  furnished  you. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  it  will  receive 
prompt  attention  by  mail. 

We  desire  to  co-operate  with  you  directly,  and 
have  you  think  out  your  problems  from  docu¬ 
mentary  matter  submitted.  We  invite  you  to  call 
at  our  office  if  you  can  find  it  convenient. 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


,  Without  obligating  me,  please  send 
I  full  insurance  particulars  for  my  age. 

1  Name . 

^  Address . . 


Postal  Life 
InsuranceCo. 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  43rd  St,  New  York  Gty 


Occupation . 

Exact  date  of  birth 
Amount . 
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The  Indian  Drum  ~By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


Spearman  drew  the  curtains  quickly 
together  again,  still  holding  to  them 
and  seeming  for  an  instance  to  cling 
to  them;  then  he  shook  himself  to¬ 
gether.  threw  the  curtains  wide  apart, 
and  strode  into  the  room.  He  switched 
on  the  light  and  went  directly  to  the 
couch;  Alan  followed  him. 

‘'He’s— dead?” 

‘‘Who  is  he?”  Alan  demanded. 

Spearman  seemed  to  satisfy  himself 
first  as  to  the  answer  to  his  question. 
“How  should  I  know  who  he  is?”  he 
asked.  “There  used  to  be  a  wheelsman 
on  the  Martha  Corvet  years  ago  who 
looked  like  him;  or  looked  like  what 
this  fellow  may  have  looked  like  once. 
I  can’t  be  sure.” 

He  turned  to  Constance.  “You’re  go¬ 
ing  home,  Connie?  I’ll  see  you  over 
there.  I’ll  come  back  about  this  after¬ 
ward,  Conrad.” 

Alan  followed  them  to  the  door  and 
closed  it  after  them.  He  spread  the 
blankets  over  Luke.  Luke’s  coats, 
which  Alan  had  removed,  lay  upon  a 
chair  and  he  looked  them  over  for 
maxks  of  indentification;  the  mackinaw 
bore  the  label  of  a  dealer  in  Manito¬ 
woc — wherever  that  might  be;  Alan 
did  not  know.  A  side  pocket  produced 
an  old  briar:  there  was  nothing  else. 
Then  Alan  walked  restlessly  about, 
awaiting  Spearman.  Spearman,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  knew  this  man;  Spearman  had 
not  even  ventured  upon  modified  denial 
until  he  was  certain  that  the  man  was 
dead;  and  then  he  had  answered  so  as 
not  to  commit  himself,  pending  learn¬ 
ing  from  Constance  what  Luke  had 
told. 

But  Luke  had  said  nothing  about 
Spearman.  It  had  been  Corvet,  and 
Corvet  alone,  of  whom  Luke  had 
spoken;  it  was  Corvet  whom  he  had 
accused;  it  was  Corvet  who  had  given 
him  money.  Was  it  conceivable,  then, 
that  there  had  been  two  such  events 
in  Corvet’s  life  ?  That  one  of  these 
events  concerned  the  Miwakci  and 
Spearman  and  some  one — some  one 
“with  a  bullet  hole  above  his  eye”-  — 
who  had  “got”  Corvet;  and  that  the 
other  event  had  concerned  Luke  and 
something  else  ?  It  was  not  conceivable, 
Alan  was  sure;  it  was  all  one  thing. 
If  Corvet  had  had  to  do  with  the 
Miwaka  then  Luke  had  had  to  do  with 
it  too.  And  Spearman?  But  if  Spear¬ 
man  had  been  involved  in  that  guilty 
thing,  had  not  Luke  known  it?  Then 
why  had  not  Luke  mentioned  Spear¬ 
man  ?  Or  had  Spearman  not  been  really 
involved  ?  Had  it  been,  perhaps,  only 
evidence  of  knowledge  of  what  Corvet 
had  done  that  Spearman  had  tried  to 
discover  and  destroy? 

Alan  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
as  he  heard  Spearman  upon  the  steps 
again.  Spearman  waited  only  until  the 
door  had  been  reclosed  behind  him. 

“Well,  Conrad,  what  was  the  idea  of 
bringing  Miss  Sherrill  into  this?” 

“I  didn’t  bring  her  in;  I  tried  the  best 
I  could  to  keep  her  out.” 

“Out  of  what — exactly?” 

“You  know  better  than  I  do.  You 
know  exactly  what  it  is.  You  know 
that  man,  Spearman;  you  know  what 
he  came  here  for.  I  don’t  mean  money; 
I  mean  you  know  why  he  came  here 
for  money,  and  why  he  got  it.  I  tried 
as  well  as  I  could,  to  make  him  tell 
me;  but  he  wouldn’t  do  it.  There’s  dis¬ 
grace  of  some  sort  here,  of  course — 
disgrace  that  involves  my  father  and. 
I  think,  you  too.  If  you’re  not  guilty 
with  my  father,  you’ll  help  me  now;  if 
you  are  guilty,  then,  at  least,  your  re¬ 
fusal  to  help  will  let  me  know  that.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about.” 

“Then  why  did  you  come  back  here  ? 
You  came  back  here  to  protect  yourself 
in  some  way.” 

“I  came  back,  you  young  fool,  to  say 
something  to  you  which  I  didn’t  want 


Miss  Sherrill  to  hear.  I  didn't  know, 
when  I  took  her  away,  how  completely 
you’d  taken  her  into — your  father’s  af¬ 
fairs.  I  told  you  this  man  may  have 
been  a  wheelsman  on  the  Corvet;  I 
don’t  know  more  about  him  than  that; 
I  don’t  even  know  that  certainly.  Of 
course.  I  knew  Ben  Corvet  was  paying 
blackmail;  I’ve  known  for  years  that 
he  was  giving  up  money  to  some  one. 
I  don’t  know  who  he  paid  it  to;  or  for 
what.” 

The  strain  of  the  last  few  hours  was 
telling  upon  Alan;  his  skin  flushed  hot 
and  cold  by  turns.  He  paced  up  and 
down  while  he  controlled  himself. 


“That’s  not  enough,  Spearman,”  he 
said  finally.  “I — I’ve  felt  you,  somehow, 
underneath  all  these  things.  The  first 
time  I  saw  you,  you  were  in  this  house 
doing  something  you  ought  not  to  have 
been  doing;  you  fought  me  then;  you 
would  have  killed  me  rather  than  not 
get  away.  Two  weeks  ago,  some  one 
attacked  me  on  the  street — for  robbery, 
they  said;  but  I  know  it  wasn’t  rob¬ 
bery — ” 

“You’re  not  so  crazy  as  to  be  trying 
to  involve  me  in  that — ” 

There  came  a  sound  to  them  from 
the  hall,  a  sound  unmistakably  denot¬ 
ing  some  presence.  Spearman  jerked 
suddenly  up;  Alan,  going  to  the  door 
and  looking  into  the  hall,  saw  Wassa- 
quam.  The  Indian  evidently  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house  some  time  before; 
he  had  been  bringing  to  Alan  now  the 
accounts  which  he  had  settled.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  standing  in  the 
hall  for  some  time,  listening;  but  he 
came  in  now,  looking  inquiringly  from 
one  to  the  other  of  them. 

“Not  friends?”  he  inquired.  “You 
and  Henry?” 

Alan’s  passion  broke  out  suddenly. 
’’We’re  anything  but  that,  Judah.  I 
found  him,  the  first  night  I  got  here 
and  while  you  were  away,  going 
through  my  father’s  things.  I  fought 
with  him,  and  he  ran  away.  He  was  the 
one  that  broke  into  my  father’s  desks; 
maybe  you’ll  believe  that,  even  if  no 
one  else  will.” 

“Yes?”  the  Indian  questioned.  “Yes?” 
It  was  plain  that  he  not  only  believed 
but  that  believing  gave  him  immense 
satisfaction.  He  took  Alan’s  arm  and 
led  him  into  the  smaller  library.  He 
knelt  before  one  of  the  drawers  under 
the  bookshelves — the  drawer,  Alan  re¬ 
called,  which  he  himself  had  been  ex¬ 
amining  when  he  had  found  Wassa- 
quam  watching  him.  He  drew  out  the 
drawer  and  dumped  its  contents  out 
upon  the  floor;  he  turned  the  drawer 
about  then,  and  pulled  the  bottom  out 
of  it.  Beneath  the  bottom  which  he  had 
removed  appeared  now  another  bottom 


and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  scrawled  in 
an  uneven  hand  and  with  different 
colored  inks. 

At  sight  of  them,  Spearman,  who 
had  followed  them  into  the  room,  ut¬ 
tered  an  oath  and  sprang  forward.  The 
Indian’s  small  dark  hand  grasped 
Spearman’s  wrist  and  his  face  twitch¬ 
ed  itself  into  a  fierce  grin  which  showed 
how  little  civilization  had  modified  in 
him  the  aboriginal  passions.  But  Spear¬ 
man  did  not  try  to  force  his  way;  in¬ 
stead,  he  drew  back  suddenly. 

Alan  stooped  and  picked  up  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  If  the 
Indian  had  not  been  there,  it  would 


not  have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  do 
that,  he  thought. 

CHAPTER  XII 
The  Land  Of  The  Drum 

Alan  went  with  Wassaquam  into 
the  front  library,  after  the  Indian 
had  shown  Spearman  out. 

“This  was  the  man,  Judah,  who  came 
for  Mr.  Corvet  that  night  I  was  hurt?” 
“Yes,  Alan,”  Wassaquam  said. 

“He  was  the  man,  then,  who  came 
here  twice  a  year,  at  least,  to  see  Mr. 
Corvet.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  was  sure  of  it,”  Alan  said.  Wassa¬ 
quam  had  made  no  demonstration  of 
any  sort  since  he  had  snatched  at 
Spearman’s  wrist  to  hold  him  back 
when  Alan  had  bent  to  the  drawer. 
Alan  could  define  no  real  change  now 
in  the  Indian’s  manner;  but  he  knew 
that,  since  Wassaquam  had  found  him 
quarreling  with  Spearman,  the  Indian 
somehow  had  “placed”  him  more  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  The  reserve,  bordering  upon 
distrust,  with  which  Wassaquam  had 
observed  Alan,  certainly  was  lessened. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  this  that  Alan 
now  asked,  “Can  you  tell  me  now  why 
he  came  here,  Judah?” 

“I  have  told  you  I  do  not  know,” 
Wassaquam  replied.  “Ben  always  saw 
him;  Ben  gave  him  money,  I  do  not 
know  why.” 

Alan  had  been  holding  his  hand  over 
the  papers  which  he  had  thrust  into 
his  pocket;  he  went  back  into  the  smal¬ 
ler  library  and  spread  them  under  the 
reading  lamp  to  examine  them.  Sher¬ 
rill  had  assumed  that  Corvet  had  left 
in  the  house  a  record  which  would  fully 
explain  what  had  thwarted  his  life,  and 
would  shed  light  upon  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Corvet,  and  why  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared;  Alan  had  accepted  this  as¬ 
sumption.  The  careful  and  secret  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  pages  had  been  kept, 
and  the  importance  which  Wassaquam 
plainly  had  attached  to  them— and 
which  must  have  been  a  result  of  his 


knowing  that  Corvet  regarded  them  of 
the  utmost  importance — made  Alan 
certain  that  he  had  found  the  record 
which  Sherrill  had  believed  must  be 
there.  Spearman’s  manner,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  discovery,  showed  too  that 
this  had  been  what  he  had  been  search¬ 
ing  for  in  his  secret  visit  to  the  house. 

But,  as  Alan  looked  the  pages  over 
now,  he  felt  a  chill  of  disappointment, 
and  chagrin.  They  did  not  contain  any 
narrative  concerning  Benjamin  Cor¬ 
vet’s  life;  they  did  not  even  relate  to 
a  single  event.  They  were  no  narrative 
at  all.  They  were — in  his  first  exami¬ 
nation  of  them,  he  could  not  tell  what 
they  were. 

They  consisted  in  all  of  some  dozen 
sheets  of  irregular  size,  some  of  which 
had  been  kept  much  longer  than  others, 
a  few  of  which  even  appeared  fresh 
and  new.  The  three  pages  which  Alan 
thought,  from  their  yellowed  and  worn 
look,  must  be  the  oldest,  and  which 
must  have  been  kept  for  many  years, 
contained  only  a  list  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  Having  assured  himself  that 
there  was  nothing  else  on  them,  he  laid 
them  aside.  The^  remaining  pages, 
which  he  counted  as  ten  in  number, 
contained  nearly  a  hundred  brief  clip¬ 
pings  from  newspapers;  the  clippings 
had  been  very  carefully  cut  out,  they 
had  been  pasted  with  painful  regular¬ 
ity  on  the  sheets  and  each  had  been 
dated  across  its  face  -dates  made  with 
many  different  pens  and  with  many 
different  inks,  but  all  in  the  same  ir¬ 
regular  handwriting  as  the  letter  which 
Alan  had  received  from  Benjamin  Cor¬ 
vet. 

Alan,  his  fingers  numb  in  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  turned  and  examined  all 
these  pages;  but  they  contained  noth¬ 
ing  else.  He  read  one  of  the  clippings, 
which  was  dated  “Feb.  1912.” 

The  passing  away  of  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  residents  of  Emmet  county  occur¬ 
red  at  the  poor  farm  on  Thursday  of 
last  week.  Mr.  Fred  Westhouse  was 
one  of  four  brothers  brought  by  their 
parents  into  Emmet  county  in  1864. 
He  established  himself  here  as  a  far¬ 
mer  and  was  well  known  among  our 
people  for  many  years.  He  was  nearly 
the  last  of  his  family,  which  was  quite 
well  off  at  one  time,  Mr.  Westhouse’s 
three  brothers  and  his  father  having 
perished  in  various  disasters  upon  the 
lake.  His  wife  died  two  years  ago.  He 
is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Pearl,  of  Flint. 

He  read  another: 

Hallford-Spens.  On  Tuesday  last  Miss 
Audrey  Hallford,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bert  Hallford,  of  this  place,  was 
united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony 
to  Mr.  Robert  Spens,  of  Escanaba. 
Miss  Audrey  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
young  ladies  and  was  valedictorian  of 
her  class  at  the  high  school  graduation 
last  year.  All  wish  the  young  couple 
well. 

He  read  another: 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  French  a 
daughter,  Saturday  afternoon  last. 
Miss  Vera  Arabella  French,  at  her  ar¬ 
rival  weighed  seven  and  one-half 
pounds. 

This  clipping  was  dated,  in  Benjamin 
Corvet’s  hand,  “Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis., 
Aug.  1914.”  Alan  put  it  aside  in  be¬ 
wilderment  and  amaze  and  took  up 
again  the  sheets  he  first  had  looked  at. 
The  names  and  addresses  on  these  old¬ 
est,  yellowed  pages  had  been  first  writ¬ 
ten,  it  was  plain,  all  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  pen  and  ink,  and 
each  sheet  in  the  beginning  had  con¬ 
tained  seven  or  eight  names.  Some  of 
these  original  names  and  even  the  ad¬ 
dresses  had  been  left  unchanged,  but 
most  of  them  had  been  scratched  out 
and  altered  many  times — other  and 
quite  different  names  had  been  substi¬ 
tuted;  the  pages  had  become  finally  al- 
(.Continued  on  Page  18) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  wrho  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  Spearman  is  visibly  af¬ 
fected  wFenAian  tells  him  about  their  encounter.  They  become  enemies 
A  few  nights  later  Alan  is  mysteri  ously  attacked  on  the  street.  Shortly 
after  Alan  recovers  from  the  encounter,  a  drunken  stranger  comes  to 
his  home,  asking  for  Ben  Corvet  and  demanding  a  thousand  dollars.  He 
dies  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  after  threatening  “to  tell”.  Alan  believes 
it  is  blackmail.  Hearing  of  the  commotion,  Constance  comes  to  the 
house,  followed  by  Spearman. 
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Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Notice 

On  and  after  July  1st,  1930, 
no  classified  advertisements  will 
be  accepted  for  Baby  Chicks, 
Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Dogs,  and 
Pet  Stock.  This  class  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  run  in  the  regular 
advertising  display  space  at  the 
following  rates: 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 


DO  YOU  NEED  FABM  HELP.  Ws  have  Jewish 
young  men.  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  E.  I4tb 
St..  New  York  Gty. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  POULTRY 
90c  PER  LINE. 

OTHER  LIVESTOCK 
75c  PER  LINE 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks ,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Large.  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
INAVALE  FARM,  R.D.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  McCULLOUGH.  Mercer,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  good  cow  drivers.  Males  $5.00; 
females,  $3.00.  J.  H.  RIPLEY,  Troy,  Pa.  R.R.  No.  2 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggi 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  .eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and 
ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  State  super¬ 
vised.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn,  Blvd., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
Imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 


CHICKS — Pullets.  Our  speciality.  Chicks  as  low  as 
714c  each,  pullets  65c  and  up.  From  proven  tested 
laying  strains.  Large  type  Leghorns  mated  with  Certi- 
fied-Pedigreed  breeding  males.  200  to  291  large  egg 
breeding  blood  lines.  Barred  Rocks  from  trapnested- 
bloodtested  breeding.  No  money  down  with  order,  pay 
10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D.  100%  alive  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY. 
Zeeland,  Mich.  Box  5. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
hne  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS  LEGHORNS  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Anconas, 
11c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  13c.  Giant 
Bronze,  Holland,  Red,  Mammoth  Geese  Eggs  40c. 
Guaranteed,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  From  WILLACKER’S  Large  trapnested  egg- 
bred  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  layers.  Catalog  A. 
Free.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  New  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ohio. 


CHTCKS  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns 
$8;  heavy  mixed  $8;  light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  05%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS— Giants,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  All 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER'S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 


SUNNYSIDE  CHICKS  from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $10  per  100.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Light  mixed  $8  prepaid. 
Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Pa. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  Rock  Pullets 
Eight  weeks  old  $75  per  100 ;  80c  each  smaller 

quantities.  Well  feathered,  good  type,  no  runts.  Husky 
stock  for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Correspondence 
»oli cited.  PERCY  TUCKER,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight-week-old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.,  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.O.D.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— $10.00  per  100  postpaid. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  WEST 
DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 


PULLETS:  "25  Reasons  Why"  Hi-Powered  Nature- 
Reared  Trap-nested  Leghorns  Pay  Best.  EGG  &  APPLE 
FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Ten.  twelve 
and  sixteen  weeks,  also  ready  to  lay.  March,  April  and 
May  hatched.  Booklet  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic, 
Pa. 


AEROIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— Enteritis  Powder, 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum.  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lae,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck's  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid.  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Peat  Litter,  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison, 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney, 
New  York. 

. . . — - ■ — - — - - ■ 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  light  mating.  Hatched 
March  first  from  exhibition  and  trapnested  stock.  These 
youngsters  are  beauties  and  must  he  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Will  ship  on  approval  and  guarantee  they 

please  you,  or  your  money  back.  $2.00,  express  collect. 
H.  G.  WEIR,  Woodridge.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  ur  keys— Ducks — Geese 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns— Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  4,  WalUrill,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys—  Ducks — Geese 


FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hems 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


12  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  $4.50.  50-$18; 
100- $35.  postpaid.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Poults  80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order. 
HIGHLAND  FABM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.00.  Eggs  10c  each. 
Ducklings  30c.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  old  turkeys  for  June  de¬ 
livery,  65c  each.  The  strain  that  you  can  depend  on 
for  early  maturity  in  the  Fall  months.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  turks.  Also  week  old, 
month  old.  Special  prices.  All  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  11;'  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  $1.50  per  15. 
RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Unlimited  roam¬ 
ing.  No  disease.  High  quality  stuff  at  low  prices.  Eggs 
$4  dozen;  Poults  70c  delivered.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD. 
Woodstock.  N.  H. 


VIGOROUS  BRONZE  and  White  Poults  from  mag¬ 
nificent  Boston  winners.  They  satisfied  former  Gov. 
Fuller.  Hatching  June  9.  90c  each.  100%  delivery. 

No  Sunday  business.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst.  New 
Hampshire. 


DUCKLINGS— Large  type  L.  I.  Pekins.  $250  per 
1000;  $26-100;  $13.50-50.  C.O.D.  Any  quantity.  HENRY 
FREY,  Eastport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage- 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale;  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on.  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED— I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED  USED  FEED  Bags,  fair  quality.  HOFF¬ 
MAN  BROS.  BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WANTED — Young  Red  Foxes.  Will  pay  $4.00  apiece. 
D.  C.  KALTREIDER,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  single 
young  man  to  learn  fox  farming  located  between  Hud¬ 
son  and  Poughkeepsie.  Willing  worker  only;  state  age, 
previous  work.  References  exchanged.  Advertiser  20,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


COUNTY  AGENTS  for  popular  household  appliance. 
Nothing  like  them  ever  offered.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  hustlers.  BOX  160,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTn  shines  all  metals  like 
magic.  No  "muss”,  liquids,  powders  needed.  Agentsl 
Amazing  profits!  Whirlwind  seller  25c.  Sample  Free. 
BRISKO  COMPANY.  Bennington,  Vt. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds.  $1.25:  10.  $2.25. 
Smoking  5  pounds  $1:  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Bard- 
well.  Kentucky. 


YOUR  NAME  on  individually  wrapped  cigars,  50  for 
$2.25.  L.  SPEIR,  40  Journal  Square.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs.. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25.  Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10.  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  case  con¬ 
taining  25  cigars,  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


FARM— 160  ACRES.  $1,000  down,  20  head  livestock, 
horses,  hens,  tools  tractor,  $6,500.  Terms  easy.  MR 
DOUGLAS.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres,  good  Buildings,  3  wells,  fruit, 
near  village  and  school.  Price  $1,500.  MR.  JOHN  A. 
HYNEY.  CobleskiU,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  No.  1. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  he  obtained  through  this 
solumn.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY— New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
60  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Help  in  Housecleaning 


By  Ray  Inman 


HiS  V41FB  TOLD  HIM 
K’EROSENB'AMS  GOOD 

For?  CUTTIW  things, 
SO  HESTAVrlN' A  GOOD 
SWIG  OF  ITtOSEE 
IF  IT'LL  CUT  HIS 

TONSILS  FOR  HIM 


Birrvmv 

IS  SCOTTY 
PS  INKIN' 
THAT 
KfEROSENE  < 


W\  LITTLE  ON  A  CLOTH 
SLICK.S  UP  THE  STOVE 
AND  LEAVES  NO  MAB.LS 
ON  POTS  OR.  PANS . 


/  SO,  ITS 
f  MR..  O’SENfc  IS  IT?  ' 
WELL, ITS  LITTLE  I'D 
BE  BRAGG  IN'  O'TAKIN' 
PRESENTS  FROM  THAT 
VCXRTHY  IRISHMAN  . 


f  SURE,  \ 

'  MRS.  O'TOOL^ 
IT'S  KEROSENE 
I  KIN  THANK  FUT5 
GlUtM1  Me  THAT 

.bright, Mew 

\  STOVE  L 


WILLIE!  WHAT 
on  EARTH 

ARE  TOU  y 
DOING7  /  | 


vNHJ.,  OF 
*U  THINCS1 


'  IMTRYIN 
TO  BRING 
THE  WHITE 
OUT  ON 
RASTOS  j 


;erosene  is  a  help 

IN  HOUSECLEANINq 

A  TABLESPOON FUL  IN  THE  WATEP— 
CUTS  GR.EASE  ON  WINDOWS,  TUBS 
AND  ~  ~  ' 


K^IXEDWITH  WHITINq 
IT  WORKS  WONDERS 
ON  PORCELAIN,  ENAMEL., 
AND  PAINTED  WOODWORK— 


In3©  ONE  QUART  OF  WATER* 
^ADDATABLESPOONFUL 
AND  SOAK.  CLEAN  CLOTHS  IN 
IT  TO  MAKE  DUSTLESS  DUST 

CLOTHS  (pav  on  line  agpoaausiisq) 

yes, 

KEROSEME; 
VAHLLHELPN'OU 
CLEAN  OUT 
YOUR  HOUSE 

-BUT 

IF  OSEDTOO 
NEAR  FIRE, 
IT  WILL  HELP 
YOU  CLEAN 

OUT  OF? 

YOUR  HOUSE 

— 

NCAM  flap 
VOtiR 
U.IH6V 

-fgsad 
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Vaster  Gains... 

Ltf#  Morta/itif 
on  B  B  Vitamized 
Growing  Ration 


T)  T)  Vitamized  Broiler  and  Grow- 
X_)  JJ  ing  Ration  combines  in  one 
mash  all  ingredients  needed  for  grow¬ 
ing  birds,  including  cod  liver  oil,  but¬ 
termilk  and  alfalfa  leaf  meal.  This 
scientifically  blended  feed  produces 
a  uniformity  of  growth  that  you’ve 
never  seen  equaled.  Users  get  large, 
strong  frames,  perfect  feather  devel¬ 
opment  and  lose  fewer  birds.  They 
accomplish  this  at  a  worth-while  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor,  time  and  money. 

Guaranteed  Results 

Try  B-B  Vitamized  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  and  see  for  yourself 
what  amazing  results  you  get.  B-B 
must  produce  more  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost  or  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  for  the  feed. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


No  Substitute  for  Cleanliness 


Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

M  146 


Bull  Brand  Feeds 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


UT  HERB)  is  no  substitute  for  clean- 

1  liness!”  has  been  adopted  as  the 
slogan  for  the  poultry  program  of  Ohio 
by  the  extension  specialists  of  that 
state.  Sanitation  in  the  poultry  ranges 
and  houses,  to  a  degree  which  would 
have  been  regarded  as  absurd  even  in 
the  country  homes  before  running 
water  was  known,  is  the  essential  and 
only  successful  method  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  poultry  diseases  which  cut 
heavily  into  poultry  profits  and  which 
are  more  expensive  to  cure  than  to 
avert,  say  the  specialists. 

Government  surveys  have  shown  that 
there  is  no  single  factor  which  has  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
family  as  running  water  which  makes 
possible  a  new  standard  of  hygiene  in 
the  home.  The  convenience  of  water 
under  pressure  ‘also  makes  possible  a 
higher  standard  of  sanitation  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  health  of  poultry  and  livestock 
on  the  farm  as  well  as  members  of  the 
household. 

Water  is  indispensable  in  cleaning, 
whitewashing  and  disinfecting  and  its 
availability  will  to  a  great  extent  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  and  extent  of  its 
use.  All  practical  measures  designed  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  or  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  based  on  an  adequate  water 
supply.  Clean  range  and  sun  parlors  for 
baby  chicks  and  growing  pigs  are  of 
no  avail  unless  the  brooder  and  pig 
houses  are  kept  clean  to  a  hospital-like 
degree. 

A  power  sprayer  for  whitewashing, 
disinfecting,  and  spraying  for  mites 
and  lice,  is  also  a  first  aid  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  poultry  and  livestock  sanitation 
on  the  farm.  “Sweep,  scrub,  scrape, 
then  disinfect”  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  Ohio  experts  as  the  way  to  insure 
a  laying  house  that  will  be  filled  by 


thrifty  pullets  this  fall.  Water  under 
pressure  will  loosen  up  the  dirt  so  that 
little  or  no  scraping  may  be  required. 
Whitewash,  disinfectant  or  an  oil  mix¬ 
ture  from  a  power  sprayer  will  reach 
every  corner  and  penetrate  the  cracks 
and  make  certain  that  a  thorough  job 
has  been  accomplished. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  50 


100  500  1000 


The  Cause  of  Dark  Yolks 

“I  have  shipped  some  eggs  to  retailers 
in  the  city  and  they  have  informed  me 
that  the  yolks  are  too  dark.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  obtain  pale  yolks  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food 
eaten?  At  present  I  feed  a  laying  mash 
with  alfalfa  and  fish  meal,  germinated 
oats  at  noon  and  2/3  yellow  crack  corn 
1/3  wheat  at  night.  I  have  built  last  fall 
a  Cornell  open  front  poultry  house 
20’  x  100’.  As  one  end  is  13  feet  above 
ground  and  the  other  end  is  two  feet  I 
have  intentions  of  adding  a  bottom  story. 
What  would  be  the  best  method  of  ven¬ 
tilating  such  a  house?— M.  G.,  N.  Y. 

THE  dark  color  of  the  yolks  is  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  alfalfa  in  the  mash. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  change  to  a 
mash  using  no  alfalfa.  To  increase  the 
proportion  of  wheat  in  the  scratch 
grain  would  also  help.  Neither  of  these 
changes  should  affect  your  egg  quality 
nor  quantity  except  to  improve  them. 

If  you  build  the  lower  story  of  your 
poultry  house  with  a  front  exactly  like 
the  one  in  the  regular  Cornell  house 
you  should  find  no  difficulty  in  ventila¬ 
ting  it.  The  outlets  should  be  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  front,  and  the 
muslin  curtain  over  the  open  front  will 
act  as  intake. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


“Never  Had  a  Sick  Chick”  % 


"We  raised  1019  out  of  1032  Reds  and  Leghorns 
(98.8%)  to  8  weeks  on  Beacon  feed.  Killed  some  by 
accident,  but  never  had  a  sick  chick.” 

This  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  reports  on  Beacon 
Poultry  Feeds.  Results  are  almost  unbelievable. 

“Too  good  to  be  true ”  writes  one  customer. 

BEACON  Growing  Mash  gives  all-around  balanced 
development.  Keeps  mortality  low.  Gives  fine  even 
coat  of  feathers.  Imparts  sturdy  constitutional  vigor. 

Puts  ample  uniform  flesh  on  at  any  age. 

BEACON  contains  all  needed  vitamins,  enzymes, 
minerals  and  Protozyme;  also  cod  liver  oil,  (Colum¬ 
bia  University  patents)  and  purest  alfalfa  leaf  meal. 

Send  for  Prof.  Lee’s  100  page  book  “Profitable  Poultry  Management ” 
FREE  (To  residents  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del.-Mar.-Va. 
peninsula  and  New  England  only.) 


BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY 


CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


ilk*  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


Bire  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  . 

nd  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  'V 
hompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishfel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically/^ 
led  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  *  . 
id  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
..  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  . 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Hens  weigh  up 
*  to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality  chicks  from 

I .  \  £j£  free  range  selected  stock  at  $9.00  per 
100;  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00  per  1000; 
AM  Hatches  May  27th-June  3,  10,  17,  24. 

Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

FOB  JUNE  100  500  1000 

l nited  Strain  Leghorns.  . $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

;arron  or  Wyckoff  Leghorns . 8.00  37.50  75.00 

pecia!  Leg.  Wyckoff  only .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

;arred  Bocks  _ _ _ — .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

IbUd  Chicks _ - _  7.00  34.00  65.00 

„  E,  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McALTSTERVILLE,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM.  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Our  breeders  are  large'  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50 — 500  $70 — 1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm  p^b«W3 


3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns._ 

Barred  Rocks _ _ _ 

R.  I.  Reds _ _ 

Buff  Orpingtons _ 

White  Rocks  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 

light  Mixed  . . 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  *!,o?8p 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS — Tanered  Strain.. _ $8.00  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  _ _ _ _ _  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  REDS  - - 10.00  per  100 

LIGHT  MIXED  _ _ _ _ _  7.50  per  100 

HEAVY  MIXED  _ . _ _ _ _ _  8.50  per  100 

500  lots  %c  less.  1,000  one  cent  less.  Less  than  a  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  100%  live  del.  P.O.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  5  McAftsterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOB 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns.... 

Barred  and  White  Rocks _ 

Blk.  Minorc.,  S.C.  &.  R.C.  Reds.. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons... 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan . 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex . . 

Assorted . . — 8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog 
LANTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  6,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

..-$4.00 

$  8 

$38 

S75 

....  5.00 

10 

48 

95 

....  5.00 

10 

48 

95 

....  5.00 

10 

48 

f»C 

....  5.50 

II 

53 

....  6.00 

12 

The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 
most  illegible,  crowded  scrawls,  rewrit¬ 
ten  again  and  again  in  Corvet’s  cramp¬ 
ed  hand.  Alan  strained  forward,  hold¬ 
ing  the  first  sheet  to  the  light. 

Alan  seized  the  clippings  he  had 
looked  at  before  and  compared  them 
swiftly  with  the  page  he  had  just  read; 
two  of  the  names — -Westhouse  and 
French — were  the  same  as  those  upon 
this  list.  Suddenly  he  grasped  the  other 
pages  of  the  list  and  looked  them 
through 'for  his  own  namfe;  but  it  was 
not  there.  He  dropped  the  sheets  upon 
the  table  and  got  up  and  began  to 
stride  about  the  room. 

He  felf  that  in  this  list  and  in  these 
clippings  there  must  be,  somehow, 
some  one  general  meaning — they  must 
relate  in  some  way  to  one  thing;  they 
must  have  deeply,  intensely  concerned 
Benjamin  Corvet’s  disappearance  and 
his  present  fate,  whatever  that  might 
he,  and  they  must  concern  Alan’s  fate 
as  well.  But  in  their  disconnection, 
their  incoherence,  he  could  discern  no 
common  thread.  What  conceivable  bond 
could  there  have  been  uniting  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet  at  once  with  an  old  man 
dying  upon  a  poor  farm  in  Emmet 
County,  wherever  that  might  be,  and 
with  a  baby  girl,  now  some  two  years 
old,  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin?  He 
bent  suddenly  and  swept  the  pages  into 
the  drawer  of  the  table  and  reclosed 
the  drawer,  as  he  heard  the  doorbell 
ring  and  Wassaquam  went  to  answer 
it.  It  was  the  police,  Wassaquam  came 
to  tell  him,  who  had  come  for  Luke’s 
body. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  Ol 
S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghert*s_ 

S.  C.  Reds  and  White  Rocks. _ 

Barred  Rocks  _ 

H  eavy  M  ixed  _ _ 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ : _ 7.50 


100  500  1000 

_$  9-00  $42.00  $  84.00 
_  12.00  57.50  110.00 

-11.00  53.00  100.00 

_  9.00  42.50  84.00 

37.50  75-00 


100%'  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller.  Prop.,  Box  12.  Richfield,  Pa. 

STOP !  LOOK !  LISTEN ! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  loon 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (FisbePs)— $3^0  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

Barred  Rocks  (Parks).... .  3JX)  5.-50  10  47.50  90 

S.C.  Reds  (Owens) - — 3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tanered) _  3.00  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . .  3.00  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Used  500  egg  incubators  cheap.  Catalog 
Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A. 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyck.  &  Tanered  Strain 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  - - — 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns- 
S.C.  Rocks  and  Reds- 

White  Wyandottes _ 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  — _ 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . . . 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD.  PA 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500  1000 

.$4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

—  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

_..  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

guaranteed.  Order  from 

SHIP  C.O.D. 

S.C.  White  &  Brown  Legs.. 
Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks - 2.50 

White  Wyandotte  Reds  and 

White  Plymouth  Rocks -  ZJ5 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . . 2.25 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  -  2.00 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$2.00  $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70 
2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

4.75  9.00  43.50 


5.25  10.00  47.50 

4.25  8.00  38.50 

4.00  7.00  33.50 


85 

90 

75 

65 


10  to  12  week  old  White  Leghorn  pullets  $S5  per  100 
Postpage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns - $8.00  $36.00  $70.00 

j  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns -  8.00  36.00  70.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . . . .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  M ix _ $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix..~$8J>0  her  *0° 

100%  fise  deli  very.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  free  areolar. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3,  McAlisterviDe.Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

s.  c. 

Reds . . . . 

$3.00  $5.50 

$10.00 

1  Barred 

Rocks . 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White 

leghorn? _ 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Light 

Mixed. . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range, 
j  100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W„  A-  LAUVER.  Box  A,  McAlistervilln,  Pa- 


A  New  York  survey  shows  that 
alfalfa  paid  82  cents  an  hour  for  the 
time  spent  to  grow  it,  while  timothy 
paid  minus  two  cents  an  hour. 


Pollination  is  but  one  phase  of  or¬ 
chard  management  and  will  not  take 
the  place  of  spraying,  proper  drainage 
or  fertilization. 


Mine  of  Information— FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  In  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64 -page  Illustrated.  Teal' 
Book  - Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  ana 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  Methuen.  Mass. 


CHICKS PURF 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

FOR  JUNE  100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds-S.C.  Wh.  Leg . $7.50  $37.50  $75.0 

Large  Engiish-S.C.  Wh.  Leg . .  8.00  39.00  78.00 

Barred  Rocks-S.C . . . - .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . — . -  8.00 

109%  Guar.  Book  your  order  "NOW  .  New  pamphl| 
free  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA- 

$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14- (00. 
Write  for  Free 

Catalog. 


DUCKLINGS 

ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I„  NEW  YORK 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


A  Lot  of  Territory 


A  SUBSCRIBER  asks  us  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  a  stock  tonic 
which  is  sold  under  the  following  agree¬ 
ment  or  guarantee: 

REFUND :  We  will  refund  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  purchase  price  if  their  cream¬ 
ery  check  does  not  show  a  good  substan¬ 
tial  increase. 

INDEMNITY :  We  issue  without  cost 
to  the  consumer  a  health  guarantee  in¬ 
demnifying  him  against  loss  of  his  stock 
from  death  by  disease. 

SERVICE :  And  we  will  furnish  a  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  to  our  customers  at  our 
expense  if  his  stock  become  sick  from 
any  disease  while  using  our  salt. 

We  cannot  recommend  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  that  they  buy  any  stock  tonic 

Results 

I  WISH  to  thank  you  for  adjust¬ 
ing  that  order  for  me  with . 

for  the  amount  of  $30.97,  which 
I  was  unable  to  settle  with  them 
until  I  gave  it  over  to  your  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau.  I  had  written  them 
several  times  but  it  was  only  a 
short  time  after  I  wrote  you  that 
I  heard  from  them  making  an  of¬ 
fer  of  settlement. 

because  they  hope  to  get  free  veterin¬ 
ary  service  on  animals  to  which  the 
tonic  is  fed.  Most  state  colleges  main¬ 
tain  that  animals  do  not  need  stock 
tonics  and  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  plenty  of  a  good  balanced  ration,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  or¬ 
dinary  salt.  The  above  agreement  cer¬ 
tainly  covers  a  lot  of  territory! 


do  not  give  satisfaction.  A  common  ex¬ 
perience  where  complaints  have  been 
made  that  the  roof  still  leaks,  is  to 
receive  a  letter  from  the  company  say¬ 
ing  that  it  must  have  been  applied 
improperly.  Their  reasoning  seems  to 
be  as  follows.  “The  paint  is  leak-proof, 
in  fact,  is  guaranteed  to  be  such. 
Therefore,  if  the  roof  continues  to  leak 
it  must  have  been  the  fault  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  applied  it.” 

When  you  buy  roofing  paint  be  sure 
that  you  are  buying  from  a  concern 
that  deals  fairly  with  its  customers. 
In  this  connection  we  would  like  to 
mention  that  you  can  depend  on  any 
advertisement  appearing  in  American 
Agriculturist. 


Arrested  for  Candy  Stock 
Sale 

IN  the  issue  of  March  15th  we  com¬ 
mented  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Euclid  Candy  Company.  We  took  the 
position  that  we  could  not  recommend 
any  company  that  sells  stock  with  pro¬ 
duce  of  any  kind.  We  believe  that  stock 
should  be  bought  on  its  merit  and  that 
any  produce  should  be  bought  in  the 
same  way. 

A  Rochester  paper  recently  carried 
a  news  item  of  the  arrest  of  David 
Friedland  who  was  charged  with 
vagrancy  which  grew  out  of  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  a  share  of  stock  with  a 
box  of  candy.  Later  this  charge  may 
be  changed  to  misrepresentation. 

The  police  say  that  Friedland  sold 
two  million  dollars  worth  of  Euclid 


Candy  stock  by  the  candy  premium 
method  this  year.  It  seems  that  these 
events  have  vindicated  our  original 
stand  on  this  proposition. 


Fraud  Order  on  Dorothy 
Adams 

Ct\\T  E  thought  that  you  would  be 
VV  interested  to  know  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  recently  issued  a 
fraud  order  against  Ralph  Boyd,  alias 
Dorothy  Adams,  Mrs.  Helen  Wood  and 

Insurance  Check  Helped 

I  RECEIVED  the  check  of  the 
3rd  and  I  am  very  much  obliged 
for  it.  I  was  more  than  surprised 
to  receive  it  so  soon.  I  will  al¬ 
ways  speak  well  of  your  insur¬ 
ance  and  also  the  paper;  and  will 
continue  to  carry  it.  I  want  to 
heartily  thank  you  for  it  and  it 
helped  me  greatly. 

other  aliases.  This,  of  course,  prevents 
him  from  using  the  mails.  We  have  had 
experience  with  Boyd  as  far  back  as 
1927  and  it  seems  that  of  late  he  has 
confined  his  advertising  to  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  preying  upon  farmers  for  the 
most  part. 

“We  still  have  quite  a  few  pending 
complaints  against  Boyd,  several  of 
which  were  referred  to  us  by  you.  As 
soon  as  we  are  able  to  secure  anything 
more  definite  on  these,  you  will  be  ad- 
ised.” —  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau. 


The  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
has  just  published  a  warning  which 
reads,  “Stock  in  companies  being  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  success  of  others,  rarely 
turn  out  well.  Do  not  put  your  money 
into  another  man’s  dreams.”  Someone 
has  suggested  that  if  this  good  advice 
is  ignored  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
nightmare  rather  than  a  dream. 


on  PLUMBING  & 
HEATING  suppues! 


Oar  “ Royal ” 

Modern  Bathroom 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain 
and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with 
all  Fittings  &  5- Year 
Guaranteed  Materials. 


Toilet 


$52,50 

THE  FREIGHT 
ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


WE  PAY 


PATH  TFI  HWFR  Hants.  Ready  May  20th. 
CAUUrLUVYE.lv  Reid  grown.  Highest 

duality.  CatskUl  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball. 
$4.50  per  1000;  500.  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball 
$5.00  per  1000;  500,  $3.00:  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  plants, 
all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000.  $9.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti -rachitic  and  growth-pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75;  10  gallons  $13.  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY,  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man’s  price 
—only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Salina, 
Kansas. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


About  Sheep-Tight  Fences 


A  Man’s  Word  Should 
Be  Good 

“Last  fall  I  bought  a  number  of  cattle 
from  a  dealer  and  authorized  my  milk 
dealer  to  pay  him  a  certain  percentage  of 
my  milk  check  each  month.  Later  he 
came  to  my  place  and  bought  a  cow  from 
me  setting  his  own  price  on  her.  Now  it 
develops  that  the  last  check  he  received 
from  my  milk  dealer  over-paid  him  so 
that  he  owes  me  a  little  money.  However, 
he  now  claims  that  the  cow  he  bought  of 
me  did  not  turn  out  well  and  that  he 
cannot  allow  me  the  price  which  he  origi¬ 
nally  agreed  to  give.  He  claims  that  I 
still  owe  him  a  little  money  on  the  cow. 

“Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to  col¬ 
lect  this  money  from  him?” 

THIS  is  a  kind  of  situation  which 
apparently  comes  up  rather  fre¬ 
quently.  Of  course,  a  verbal  contract 
is  just 'as  binding  as  a  legal  contract 
if  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
and,  assuming  that  there  were  wit¬ 
nesses,  our  subscriber  could  doubtless 
bring  legal  action  against  the  cattle 
dealer  and  make  him  settle.  However, 
the  amount  involved  is  too  small  to 
warrant  legal  action.  The  dealer  al¬ 
ready  has  the  money  and  doubtless 
feels  sure  that  our  subscriber  will  not 
sue  him. 

We  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  average  cattle  dealer  is  not 
entirely  honest  but  we  are  continually 
getting  evidence  that  some  of  them  at 
least  are  very  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  like  this.  We  mention 
this  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  written  contract  with  witnesses 
in  case  you  do  business  with  this  class 
of  dealers. 


When  You  Need  Roofing 
Paint 

ROM  now  on  until  fall  readers  may 
expect  to  receive  alluring  literature 
telling  about  the  merits  of  various  roof¬ 
ing  paints.  In  the  first  place,  we  get 
many  complaints  that  when  one-half 
barrel  of  roofing  paint  is  ordered,  our 
readers  find  that  one-half  barrel  con¬ 
sists  of  60  gallons,  which  is  more  than 
they  expected  to  receive. 

In  the  second  place,  many  of  these 
leak-proof  paints  which  our  subscri¬ 
bers  believe  are  sold  under  a  guarantee, 


WE  have  recently  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  asking  whether  a 
sheep  owner  could  compel  bis  neigh¬ 
bor  to  maintain  one-half  of  a  sheep- 
tight  line  fence.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  law  does  not  specifically  mention 
this  angle  of  the  situation  so  we  re¬ 
ferred  the  question  to  Commissioner 
Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  In  replying, 
the  Commissioner  says: 

“The  Town  Law  is  explicit  to  the  effect 
that  each  owner  of  two  adjoining  tracts 
of  land  must  make  and  maintain  a  just 
and  equitable  portion  of  a  division  fence 
between  such  lands,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  that 
fence  should  be  of  a  character  to  re¬ 
strain  sheep  from  trespassing. 

“This  opinion  was  not  based  upon  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts,  and  I  would  not  want  anyone  to 
accept,  without  further  examination,  the 
opinion  which  I  have  expressed,  though 
I  believe  it  to  be  correct.  The  recent 
amendment  to  section  95  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  Law  does  not  affect 
this  situation  in  any  way.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  chiefly  to  bring  into 
harmony  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Law  and  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
the  Town  Law.” 

The  amendment  to  which  the  Com¬ 
missioner  refers,  provides  that  a  far¬ 
mer  cannot  collect  damages  for  the 
trespass  of  stock  owned  by  his  neigh¬ 
bor  if  they  gain  entrance  to  bis  pro¬ 
perty  through  that  portion  of  the  line 
fence  which  he,  himself,  is  supposed  to 
maintain.  The  following  is  the  opinion 
on  the  question  of  maintaining  a  sheep- 
tight  fence: 

“The  matter  of  fences  between  adjoin¬ 
ing  owners  is  not  covered  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
department. 

“This  department  should  not  attempt 
the  expression  of  opinions  on  legal  mat¬ 
ters  in  respect  to  subjects  not  covered 
by  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law.  I 
will,  however,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  you,  refer  you  to  the  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  which  seem  to  apply  to  your  sit¬ 
uation.  Section  360  of  the  Town  Law,  is 
entitled  ‘Apportionment  of  division  fence.’ 


It  provides,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“  ‘Each  owner  of  two  adjoining 
tracts  of  land,  except  when  they 
otherwise  agree,  shall  make  and  main¬ 
tain  a  just  and  equitable  portion  of 
the  division  fence  between  such 
lands  *  *  *.  ’ 

“Section  363,  of  the  Town  Law,  is  en¬ 
titled  ‘Settlement  of  disputes.’  It  provides; 

“  ‘If  disputes  arise  between  the 
owners  of  adjoining  lands,  concerning 
the  liability  of  either  party  to  make 
or  maintain  any  division  fence,  or  the 
proportion  or  particular  part  of  the 
fence  to  be  made  or  maintained  by 
either  of  them,  such  dispute  shall  be 
settled  by  any  two  of  the  fence  view¬ 
ers  of  the  town,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
chosen  by  each  party;  *  *  *.  If  they 
cannot  agree,  they  shall  select  an¬ 
other  fence  viewer  to  act  with  them, 
and  the  decision  of  any  two  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing,  *  *  *  and  shall  be 
final  upon  the  parties  to  such  dis¬ 
pute,  *  * 

“By  Section  121  of  the  Town  Law,  ‘The 
assessors  and  town  superintendent  of 
highways  elected  in  every  town  shall  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  be  fence  viewers 
of  their  town.’ 

“Section  365  of  the  Town  Law  provides 
that  ‘if  any  person  who  is  liable  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  a 
division  fence,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
make  and  maintain  his  proportion  of 
such  fence,  or  shall  permit  the  same  to 
be  out  of  repair,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
the  party  injured  all  such  damages  as 
shall  accrue  thereby,  to  be  ascertained 
and  appraised  by  any  two  fence  viewers 
of  the  town,  and  to  be  recovered  with 
costs.’ 

“It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  under 
these  statutory  provisions,  adjoining  land 
owners  are  liable  severally  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  division  fence.  I  think  that 
it  is  equally  clear  that  such  division  fence 
should  be  of  a  type  which  would  restrain 
sheep  from  crossing  the  division  line.  If 
the  sheep  which  you  refer  to  enter  your 
property  through  the  portion  of  the  fence 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  maintain,  you 
would  have  no  claim  against  the  owner 
of  the  sheep  for  the  damage  done ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  you  might  be  liable 
for  any  damage  caused  to  the  sheep  be¬ 
cause  of  their  escaping  from  their  own¬ 
er’s  premises.  I  think  that  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  concluding  from  what  is 
above  written  as  to  what  the  respective 
obligations  are  of  yourself  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  neighbor.” 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  INVITATIONS— 
Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship.  Moderate  cost.  Samples 
free.  STATIONER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  parents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73R  Security  Savings  and  Comm 3  Bank  Bldg..  Wash¬ 
ington.  Dj  C. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25o 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


LADIES — Beautiful  switches  we  make  from  combings. 
LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES,  etc.,  Sanitary  way.  Booklet.  EVA  MACK, 
Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton,  Maine. 


KODAK  FILMS.  Special  Trial  Offer.  Any  size  film 
developed  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  8x10  enlargement 
beautifully  mounted  40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG 
PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN — Milkers  should  always  be  equipped 
with  good  tubing.  We  sell  the  best  money  can  buy, 
for  all  makes  of  milkers,  at  prices  you  can  afford. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  We  can  also  save  you 
money  on  very  good  milk  strainer  cloths  and  cottons. 
ANDERSON  MILKER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Jamestown. 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

100%  PURE  CANDY — Chocolates,  Bon-Bons.  Mints. 
Fruits,  Nuts,  etc.  Special  2  pound  get-acquainted  as¬ 
sortment  postpaid  for  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
COLEMAN’S  CANDIES,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. _ 

"PINT  CHECK  PROOF  Ink  65c  parcel  post.  F.  J. 

GTDPINGS,  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. _ 

LEAD  YOUR  STOCK  with  rope  halters,  9/16'  rope 
15  ft.  long,  no  knots  to  tie,  no  buckles,  fits  horse,  cow 
or  calf,  easy  on.  easy  off.  $1.50  each.  A.  FENWICK, 
Bethany,  Conn. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 

SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Lacejyille,  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Lacejyille.  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  riding:  14x4— $20.00  per  M: 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
vllle.  Pa. 

RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIcT  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyvilie,  Pa. 
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Chix  from  Large  Breeders 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg _ 

Ferris  Strain  Wh.  Leg _ 

Everlay  Brown  Leg... _ _ 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _ _ 

Owen’s  R.  I.  Reds . . 

Ass’t  Great  for  Broilers _ 

Light  Mixed  . . . _ 

Heavy  Mixed  . . } 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 

THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

*  fi  TATflTO  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A,  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

(June  Hatched)  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $10  per 
100.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $i2.  Orpingtons, 
Wyandotts,  $14.  500  rate,  $1  less.  1000  rate,  $2  less. 
(May  hatched.  $2  more).  Sent  C.O.D.  Prompt  shipment. 
Postpaid.  Lire  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Three  weeks,  $35.00  per  100. 
Six  weeks,  $85.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


ATTATITV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $8  per  100 

if  UiULll  I  Barred  Rocks  . .  9  per  100 

S.  C.  Red  _  9  per  100 

flllWPlT C  Heavy  Mixed  .  .  8  per  100 

VJIlXwAlS  Light  Mixed  7  per  100 

500  lots  Yzc  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Weekly  Delivery 

$15  per  100;  $8.00  per  50; 
$4.00  per  25 

1/2 c  less  on  500;  lc  on  1000 

Send  10%  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  on 
6  other  State  Certified  breeds . 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY 

BOX  A,  DENTON.  MARYLAND 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . . 1 1 c 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  i.  Reds  . _.l3o 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  . 14c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings  25e 

Light  Assorted  9c  Heavy  . . lie 

Guaranteed  delivery — Prepaid  10%  with  order  balance 
C.O.D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


SUMMER  BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW 


100% 

SAFE  DELIVERY 

50 

ion 

son 

Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas 

,$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

Barred 

Rocks — Reds 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Blk.  Minorcas 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stork.  Prompt  shipment. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALLK1LL,  N.  Y. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.O.D,  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S,  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  $36.25  $70.00 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7.50  36.25  70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  R.No.2,  McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


CHICKS 


Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8.00,  100:  S.C. 

Barred  Rocks,  $10.00,  100; 

White  Rocks  &  Reds,  $12.00,  100:  Mixed  $8.00,  100; 

My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Class  “A”  Chicks  andPullets 

S.  C.  English  White  Leghorn  chicks . . . 8'/2c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rock  chicks . . . . . gi/2c 

Also  Anconas,  Browns  and  Assorted  chicks  at  low  prices. 
Extra  heavy  laying  strain  shipped  C.O.D.  100%  live  del. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


$8  per  100 


FAMOUS  TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Postage  paid.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Write — 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f'rsrs l<axr  Utility  &  Certified  Barred,  Wh. 

L-OOiey  LDlCKSg^  r.  I.  Reds,  wh.  Leg¬ 
horns-  Hatches  every  week,  also  breeding  .stock.  Write  tat 
1930  New  Catalog  Now.  Elden  H.  Cooley. Frenchtown.iLX 


I 


Good  WU1 

Summer  Prices  '•  * 

To  introduce  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  to  the 
readers  of  this  publication,  we  are  making  this 
amazing  low  price  offer!  Every  chick  from  cer¬ 
tified  Hogan-Tested  Heavy  Laying  Purebred  Flocks 
of  the  world's  finest  bloodlines,  specially  bred  to  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker  and  lay  better.  v 

WHY  SIEB  CHICKS  PAY  BETTER 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a  chide  that  weighs  6  lbs.  at  6  months  old  as  it  does  a 
Sieb  chick  that  weighs  8  lbs.  at  6  months  old.  It  also  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a 
chick  that  lays  60  to  80  eggs  per  year  as  it  does  a  chick  that  lays  200  or  more  eggs 
per  year.  We  have  spent  huge  sums  of  money  developing  the  Finest  Pure  Bred 
Quality  only— breeding  and  improving  that  one  quality  from  year  to  year,  making 
them  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  better,  until  they  have  reached  perhaps 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  as  money  makers.  Our  great  capacity  of  over 
five  million  per  year  and  breeding  of  one  quality  only  cuts  down  costand  enables  ns  to  give  you 
this  supreme  grade  at  prices  even  less  than  many  hatcheries  charge  for  2nd  &  3rd  grade  chicks. 


Send  for  1 


catalog  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


PRICES  PREPAID 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh..  Br.,  Bf.  Legs . . 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

Wh..  Brd..  Bf.  Rocks 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

B.Min.,Bf.Orp.,S.C.Reds 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

W. Min. .W. Orp. .R.C. Reds 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes..- . 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes . 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

Heavy  Assorted - - 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

Heavy  &  Light  Assorted 

2.15 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

70.00 

Light  .Assorted _ _ 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

33.75 

65.00 

’s  Hatchery,  Box  190, 

Lincoln, 

Ill. 

Members  Int’l.  &  III,  B.  C.  P.  Association 


KERR  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  heavy  laying  strains 


Judge  them  by  the  records  of 
the  Kerr  pens  in  the  public  con¬ 
tests  :  * 

At  Hunterdon  County  the  av¬ 
erage  of  all  pens  to  April  7th 
was  962  eggs.  The  Kerr  R.  I. 
Red  pen  laid  1219  eggs. 

At  Storr’s,  up  to  April  12th, 


Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  pen  pro¬ 
duced  1205  eggs,  and  the  Kerr 
Barred  Rock  pen  laid  1097  eggs. 
These  fine  Kerr  showings  were 
made  in  competition  with  lead¬ 
ing  U.S.  specialty  breeders. 

This  heavy  laying  character, 
firmly  fixed  in  Kerr  strains,  is  a 
feature  of  Kerr’s  1930  chicks. 


average  of  all  pens,  1034  eggs 

New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr's  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  $10.00  for  100 


Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 


$11.00  for  100 
$12.00  for  100 


$3.00  for  25  $47.50  for  500 

5.50  for  50  90.00  for  1000 

$3.25  for  25  $  52.50  for  500 

6.00  for  50  100.00  for  1000 

$3.50  for  25  $  57.50  for  500 

6.50  for  50  110.00  for  1000 

Prices  effective  May  19th. 


For  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices: 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Legkorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

Special  low  prices  on  our  early  maturing,  quick- growing  strains 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 
$18.00 
20.00 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59, Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone  Wallingford  645-5^ 


Grade  A  . 

Special  Matings 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

14.00 

$16.00 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 
$15.00 
1 7 M0 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$16.00 

18.00 


Q 


C.  M.  L.  Chicks  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  in  the  big  Barron  Leghorns,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  Barron.  Special  May  reduced  prices.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed, 

25  50  100  500 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . _ .  $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Barred  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  -  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Special  on  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  bred  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  on  free  range, 
are  large  and  hardy.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers  will  tell  you  that  you  can¬ 
not  duplicate  these  hardy  chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  prices.  Order  from  this  ad 
or  write  for  FREE,  Catalogue. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JUNE  2-9-16-23-30.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.00  $  7.50  $36  $70 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks - -  4.50  8.50  42  80 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas - - -  6.00  11.00  52 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O-  J®.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  - $  8.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.. . —  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  _ . _ _ _ _  7.00 

14c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  gnaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


8c  to  17c 


SURPLUS 
CHICKS 

Wees  reduced  on  20c  and  25c  quality 
to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144.000 
egg  hatchery.  Bare  opportunity.  Cor- 
.  —  nell  Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-312 

egg  stock.  Leghorns,  Beds.  Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Minorcas  and  Giants.  Better  chicks,  lower  cost. 
Send  for  catalog,  details. _ 


THE  DEROV  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100 %  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Tancred,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wycoff  &  Barron  strain - $2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen’s  strain..  3.00  5.50  10 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds..—  2.75  5.00  9 

Light  Breeds -  2.50  4.50  8 

Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  2,  R.l,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


47.50 

42.50 

37.50 


SINGLE  COMB 


While  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  April  and 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request 
Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM, 

UoX  40  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


£UStone7  Day-Old  Chicks 

CKS'Z _  _AI_SO_ 

1910  )  4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 

Started  Chicks 

I  PROM 

/  State  Supervised  Breeders 
a  t  Reasonable  Prices 
COPvP'Gwr  ig  v>  f  Catalog  Free. 

kET^^cHerv/  Keystone  Hatchery. 

RiCHWirfp  -P.  /  pn-  |5,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

TAKE  NOTICE  SS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Bar’n  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $/0 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12 

Light.  Mixed  ....  .  4-00  7  32.50 

Assorted  x. .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  -0 

Heavy  Mixed  2.75  4.75  9  42.50  89 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable.  „  .. 

. T  1  n  lx  T7  Desk  H.Nunda.N.Y 

Nunda  Poultry  r  arm  L.v.Haines,  Prop. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
12th  Year  Exp. 

25 

Barred  Rox  . . — . — . - . $2.75 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  ..  2.25 

Heavy  Mix  . . .  2.25 

Light  Mix  . - . - .  2.00 

On  500  lots  '/2c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE,  Box  20,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHIX 

50  100 

$5.00  $9.00 
3.75  7.00 

3.75  7.00 

3.50  6.00 


LEGHORN  PULLETS  R^v 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders  and  HOW  *  *  *  Plump, 
Fully  Feathered  with  Yellow  Shanks — Perch  Broken  too 
for  which  you'll  give  thanks.  *  *  *  C.O.D.  if  you  say  - 
See  them  before  you  pay.  Eight  week  Average  One 
Pound  $1.10  each.  $95  per  100  $275  per  300.  Older 
Pullets  also.  Check  and  Double  Check  with  every 
Pullet  by  Heck. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $9.00-100:  $80.00-1,000 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain:  None 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free.  Or 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  DeL 

S.W.KLINEJBox  40,  Middle  creek,  Pa, 


$1.00  per  Year 


JUNE  7,  1910 


Published  Weekly 
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Dumb  Animals  and  Wise  Men  All  Respond  to  This  Fine  Instinct 


8 y  WILLIAM  H.  SANDERS 

the  precious  bees.  So  he  caught  the  toad, 
and  on  his  way  to  town  the  next  day 
dropped  it  a  mile  away,  thinking  well  of  his 
liberal  act.  Two  days  later  the  farmer  saw 
a  toad  catching  his  bees  again.  He  had  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  the  same  toad,  so 
marked  the  thief  with  a  red  string,  and  gave 
him  a  five  mile  ride.  One  week  later  Mr. 
Toad,  red  string,  and  all,  was  back  feeding 


Editor's  Note —When  Mr.  Sanders,  who 
is  one  of  our  farmer  friends  living  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  sent  in  this  little  piece  which 
we  print  on  this  page,  I  took  it  home  and 
read  it  aloud  to  Mrs.  Eastman.  When  we 
came  to  the  story  of  the  little  Connecticut 
hoy  who  ran  away  from  home,  wc  had  to 
pause  because  of  the  lump  in  our  throat. 

When  the  little  boy  returned,  he  said  he 
never  was  going  to  leave  home  again,  but,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  he  did,  and  forever.  A  later 
letter  from  Mr.  Sanders  informs  us  that 
this  same  boy  went  out  to  play  with  an¬ 
other  little  fellow  in  a  sand  bank.  Thev 
did  not  return,  and  the  parents,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  the  whole  commun¬ 
ity  spent  the  entire  night 
searching  for  them.  They 
were  finally  found  under 
the  sand  where  the  bank 
had  fallen  on  them. 

— E.  R.  E 

HOW  often  one 
hears  the  old 
sayings,  “and 
the  cat  came  1 
back” — “chickens  al¬ 
ways  come  home  to 
roost”  or  “till  the 
cows  come  home”.  In 
our  present-day  hus¬ 
tle  through  life  we 
seldom  find  time  to  re 
fleet  on  the  true  meaning 
of  these  plain  words.  The 
cat  may  wander  or  be  in¬ 
voluntarily  carried  away,  but 
she  is  almost  sure  to  come  back  to 
her  home.  The  chicken  is  sure  to  turn 
in  as  the  early  shadows  of  night  fall,  and 
the  cows  will  take  a  homeward  course  from 
their  pastures  at  evening  time.  It  is,  in  one  The  original  “Home  Sweet  Home”  at  East 

and  all,  the  homing  instinct  asserting  itself.  Hampton*  Long  Island,  N.  Y„  the  birthplace 

of  John  Howard  Payne,  writer  of  Home  Sweet 

Mankind  also  comes  in  for  a  share,  and  Home. 

is  easilv  upset  when  too  sudden  changes  ,  .  ,  ,  _  .  .  a  . 

i  ,  ,  r  ,  -.ill  i  .  on  the  farmers  bees.  It  is  safe  to  say  the 

take  place.  Luckv  is  the  lad,  or  lassie,  that  J 

.  j  j  .i  i  r  i  -i  toads  next  lourney  was  a  long  one. 

has  not  endured  the  horrors  of  home-sick-  .  A,  <  A  ,  ...  .  ,ir 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  . •  ,  A  New  York  State  man  living  in  West¬ 
ness  when  away  to  school  or  starting  out  .  ,  „  J  a  ^  .  ,  .  P  ,  r 

■  ,  Chester  County  wanted  to  rid  his  house  ot 

m  hfe  among  strangers.  a  cat.  Not  wi'shi  t0  kill  it>  he  conceived 

One  evening  a  New  Hampshire  farmer  the  ;dea  of  taking'  it  on  a  fishlng  trip  and 

noticed  a  large  toad  stationed  at  a  bee  hive  gjvjng  “puss’  freedom  on  the  opposite  shore 

entrance,  freely  helping  himself  to  the  of  the  Croton  Reservoir.  This  reservoir  is 

honey  bees  as  they  returned  from  their  day  some  twenty-two  miles  long  and  has  only 

of  toil.  The  farmer  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  few  bridges  across  at  narrow  points.  After 

killing  a  toad,  usually  so  helpful  in  destroy-  letting  the  cat  go  from  the  row-boat  the 

ing  garden  insects,  but  could  not  well  spare  man  spent  a  few  hours  fishing,  and  was 


quite  surprised  to  find  kitty  on  his  back 
porch  upon  arriving  home.  She  had  appar¬ 
ently  smelled  out  the  nearest  bridge  and 
made  time. 

An  Ohio  cat  returned  125  miles  to  its 
home  in  Cincinnati  in  two  months’  time.  It 
had  become  lost  from  the  Ruggs  family 
through  an  automobile  accident — a  wonder¬ 
ful  example  of  the  homing  instinct. 

A  homing  pigeon  was  turned  loose  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  at  9:00  A.  M.,  and  late, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  it 
showed  up  at  its  New  York  City  home. 

The  bird  had  covered  some  1 100  miles 
in  20  hours.  Just  how  this  is  ac¬ 
complished,  at  50  miles  per 
hour  through  day-light  and 
darkness,  wind  and  rain,  is 
really  beyond  the  human 
mind — a  master  of  home 
instinct.  Still  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  mother  pig  will 
take  her  litter  of 
young  in  the  spring 
and  go  to  the  wood¬ 
ed  hills,  showing  up 
in  the  cold  fall  days 
with  a  family  of 
porkers  as  large  as 
herself.  These  fel¬ 
lows,  fattened  on 
roots  and  acorns, 
made  the  fine  old-time 
Virginia  hams.  It  is 
truly  a  marvel  how  this 
“razor  back”  sow  can  keep 
in  mind  “just  where”  her  home 
is,  six  months  at  a  time. 

A  two  year  old  Morgan  colt  in  the 
“Green  Mountain  State”  had  been  “turned 
away”  to  pasture  for  the  summer.  The 
other  dozen  colts  were  strange,  and  no 
doubt  “Jerry”  was  home-sick.  Any  way  the 
second  night  there,  a  hard  thunder  storm 
came  up  and  the  fiery  young  Morgan  bolted 
the  pole  fence,  running  three  miles  home 
to  mother.  The  next  day  he  was  taken  back 
and  before  any  more  showers  came,  made 
friends  with  the  other  colts,  thus  spending 
the  summer  in  peace. 

The  past  summer  a  Connecticut  boy,  ten 
years  of  age,  was  taken  seventy  miles  north 
to  a  summer  camp  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
The  day  of  his  arrival,  the  other  boys 
teased  him,  at  night  his  cot  was  hard,  and 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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ONE  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Ford  1^ -ton  truck  is  its  capable  per¬ 
formance.  With  an  engine  that  devel¬ 
ops  40  horse-power  at  2200  r.p.m., 
and  a  4-speed  transmission  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  great  range  of  speed  and  power, 
it  has  the  ability  to  carry  heavy  loads 
under  difficult  road  conditions,  and 
ample  speed  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  two  points,  with  no  sacrifice 
of  operating  economy. 

The  Ford  truck  will  finish  the  work 
it  is  given  to  do,  for  it  is  strong  and 
reliable  throughout.  A  new  spiral  bevel 
gear  rear  axle,  heavier  front  axle  and 
spring,  sturdy  frame,  steel-disc  wheels, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  special  steels 
and  fine  steel  forgings  all  contribute 
to  its  strength  and  long  life. 

Safety  is  increased  by  the  new  front 
brakes,  which  have  been  enlarged  to 


the  same  size  as  those  on  the  rear 
wheels.  Brakes  are  of  the  mechanical 
type,  internal-expanding,  and  all  are 
fully  enclosed.  Windshields  are  of 
Triplex  shatter-proof  glass. 

Bodies  of  the  Ford  truck  have  been 
improved  in  appearance  and  comfort. 
They  are  strong,  with  ample  loading- 
space  of  carefully  planned  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  standard  stake  body  and  the 
platform  body,  equipped  with  grain- 
sides  or  cattle-racks,  are  widely  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Either  the 
enclosed  cab  illustrated,  or  an  open 
cab,  can  be  supplied.  Both  are  roomy 
and  comfortable. 

Let  your  Ford  dealer  show  you  how 
well  this  truck  is  adapted  for  hard 
work  and  long  service,  and  at  what 
low  cost  it  can  be  placed 
and  kept  in  operation. 
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A  Machine  Plus  Care  Equals  Clean  Milk 

Some  Answers  That  Will  Help  You  Keep  the  Bacteria  Count  Low 


HERE  are  thousands  of  dairy 
farms  in  A.A.  territory  that,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  milking  machine, 
could  not  keep  the  present  number 
of  cows  except  by  hiring  more  help. 
In  the  past,  some  men  have  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  produce  certi¬ 
fied  milk  or  milk  with  a  low  bacteria 
count  and  at  the  same  time  use  a  machine.  How¬ 
ever,  improvements  have  continually  been  made, 
both  in  the  construction  of  machines  and  in  the 
methods  of  caring  for  them  and  keeping  them 
sterile.  The  man  who  understands  his  milking 
machine  and  gives  it  thorough  care  will  have 
little  trouble  with  it.  Following  are  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  about  milking  machines  which  are  com¬ 
monly  asked  us. 

Is  it  possible  to  produce  clean  milk 
where  a  milking  machine  is  used? 

A  milking  machine  has  two  advant¬ 
ages  over  hand  milking  so  far  as 
cleanliness  is  concerned ;  namely  less 
danger  of  infection  by  human  contact 
and  reduction  in  the  amount  of  dirt 
which  is  likely  to  get  into  the  milk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages 
are  that  where  a  milking  machine  is 
used  more  parts  come  in  contact  with 
the  milk  and  unfortunately  these  parts 
are  more  difficult  to  keep  sterile  ( free 
from  bacteria),  than  arc  the  usual 
pails  and  cans  used  when  milk  is 
drawn  by  hand. 

However,  it  is  possible  by  the  use 
of  certain  precautions,  to  produce  milk 
of  low  bacteria  content  where  ma¬ 
chines  are  used.  The  reason  that  milk 


drawn  by  a  milking  machine  sometimes  has  a 
high  bacteria  count  is  that  too  frequently 
the  operator  of  the  machine  does  not  realize  the 
importance  of  certain  steps  in  keeping  the  ma¬ 
chine  clean. 

What  should  be  the  procedure  in  maintaining 
the  proper  degree  of  cleanliness  with  a  milking 
machine  ? 

There  are  four  essential  steps. .  First,  a  ma¬ 
chine  must  be  clean ;  second,  it  must  be  kept  dry ; 
third,  any  bacteria  which  are  present  should  be 
killed  and  fourth,  the  machine  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  contamination  between  milkings. 

In  cleaning  a  machine  it  is  important  to  give 
it  attention  immediately  after  milking  so  that  no 


Whether  cows  are  milked  by  hand  or  by  machine,  care  is 
order  to  keep  the  bacteria  count  low. 


opportunity  is  given  for  milk  to  dry  on  to  the 
machine.  The  first  step  is  to  draw  a  pailful  of 
clean,  cold  water  through  each  unit.  While  doing 
this,  the  teat  cups  should  be  continually  raised 
and  lowered  in  and  out  of  the  water.  This  water 
is  then  emptied  from  the  milking  machine  pail. 
The  second  step  is  to  draw  through  each  unit  a 
pailful  of  hot  water  to  which  has  been  added 
some  good  cleaning  compound.  Soap  solutions 
are  on  the  whole  objectionable.  The  use  of  an 
alkaline  cleaning  compound  prevents  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  grease.  The  third  step  is  to  draw 
through  each  unit  a  pailful  of  scalding  hot  water 
which  goes  a  long  way  towards  sterilizing  rub¬ 
ber  and  metal  parts.  Empty  this  out  of  the  pail. 
The  fourth  step  is  to  examine  the  claws,  the 
valves,  the  moisture  trap  and  the  gas¬ 
kets.  If  any  accumulation  of  dirt  is 
found  it  should  be  removed.  All  metal 
parts  are  then  placed  on  a  rack  to  dry. 
Bacteria  die  quickly  where  there  is  no 
moisture. 

What  attention  is  needed  in  order  to 
keep  the  rubber  parts  of  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  sterile  condition  ? 

Because  rubber  is  soft  and  will  not 
stand  high  temperatures,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  use  some  treatment  other 
than  heat  to  sterilize  the  rubber  parts. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  refriger¬ 
ation  or  by  chemical  treatment.  If  the 
rubber  parts  of  the  machine  can  be 
hung  up  in  a  refrigerator  where  the 
temperature  is  at  least  below  50  de¬ 
grees  or  immersed  in  clean,  cold  water, 
bacterial  growth  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
tarded.  However,  the  rubber  parts 
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Some  Hay  Rope  Troubles 


A  Few  Simple  Suggestions  That  Will  Prevent  Irritation  and  Save  Time 


UCH  of  the  success  and  efficiency 
of  the  coming  hay  harvest  will  de¬ 
pend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  hay 
rope  and  its  proper  operation  and 
care.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to 
the  best  size  of  hay  rope.  Years 
ago  inch  ropes  were  very  commonly 
used,  but  this  size  is  most  too  heavy 
and  stiff  to  handle  and  heavy  to  drag  back  with 
the  fork.  Most  farmers  now  seem  to  prefer  the 
13/16-inch  size,  although  ^4-inch  and  J^-inch 
are  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  small¬ 
er  the  rope  used,  the  lighter  and  more  easily 
handled  it  is,  but  the  more  easily  it  is  broken 
and  the  slower  the  hay  must  be  handled  and  the 
shorter  the  expected  life.  Opinion  is  also  divided 
as  to  whether  three-strand  or  four-strand  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  So  far  as  one  can  observe  there  seems 
to  be  no  noticeable  advantage  of  one  over  the 
other. 

Proper  Care  of  Hay  Rope 

The  two  great  enemies  of  rope  are  dampness 
and  dirt  or  grit,  and  the  better  these  can  be  kept 
away  the  greater  the  service  one  can  expect. 
Most  new  ropes  have  a  certain  amount  of  oil  or 
lubrication  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  out  of  _ 
the  weather,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  additional  " 
lubrication  should  be  attempted,  since  extra 
lubricant  has  a  tendency  to  collect  grit  and 
thus  to  produce  additional  wear.  A  stiff  hard 
rope  or  one  which  must  stand  some  weather¬ 
ing  may  be  run  through  hot  tallow  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tallow  and  graphite,  untwisting  it 
slightly  as  it  is  run  through.  The  excess  grease 
should  be  wiped  off  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
so  as  not  to  catch  and  hold  dirt. 

When  taking  rope  from  a  coil  always  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  center  by  laying  the  coil  flat 


By  I.  W.  DICKERSON 

on  the  floor  with  the  inside  end  at  the  bottom 
and  pulling  this  end  up  through  the  center. 

Do  not  drag  rope  over  the  ground,  or  over 
sharp  or  rough  edges.  Do  not  drag  one  part  of 
the  hope  over  another  part. 

A  rope  put  away  wet  and  dirty  will  eventually 
lose  strength.  After  use,  the  rope  should  be 
cleaned,  dried,  coiled  loosely  and  hung  up.  A 
hope  held  taut  in  service  when  dry  should  im¬ 
mediately  be  slacked  off  if  it  should  become  wet. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  construction  of  the  rope 
will  either  cause  it  to  break  or  to  damage  the 
material  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  rope 
from  coming  in  contact  with  acid,  as  the  slightest 
trace  of  acid  will  shorten  its  service.  Keep  a  rope 
out  of  reach  of  animals. 

Slings  and  small  ropes  should  always  be  hung 
up  in  dry  places  that  are  well  ventilated.  Damp¬ 
ness  develops  dry  rot. 

One  of  the  common  hay  rope  troubles  is  that 
of  twisting  and  kinking,  causing  the  rope  to  catch 
in  the  pulleys  with  danger  of  cutting,  causing 
loss  of  time  because  the  fork  does  not  go  up  to 


Useful  Facts  About  Three-Strand  Rope 


Length  of 


Diameter 

lbs.  per 

each  pound 

Safe  load, 

Breaking 

inches 

100  ft. 

of  rope 

pounds* 

Istad, 

of  rope 

ft.  in. 

Pounds* 

1/4 

3 

33'  4" 

55 

400 

3/8 

5 

20'  0" 

130 

900 

1/2 

7  2/3 

13'  0" 

230 

1,620 

3/4 

16  1/3 

6'  1" 

520 

3,640 

7/8 

23  2/3 

4'  3'' 

775 

5,440 

1 

28  1/3 

3'  6'' 

925 

6,480 

1  1/8 

38 

2'  7" 

1260 

8,820 

*From  the  rules  by  C.  IT.  Bant  and  Spencer  Miller. 


the  carriage  properly,  and  so  on.  The  reason 
for  this  tendency  to  twist  is  due  mainly  to  the 
spiral  or  twisted  lay  of  the  rope.  As  this  pulls 
through  the  pulleys  under  the  strain  of  a  heavy 
load,  it  acts  like  a  screw  and  twists  the  rope 
slightly.  When  the  rope  is  pulled  back  without 
load,  this  twist  is  not  worked  back,  and  so  the 
amount  of  twist  gradually  increased  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  give  trouble.  A  braided  rope  where  there 
was  no  spiral  twist  would  probably  not  give  this 
trouble. 

Many  different  remedies  have  been  put  for¬ 
ward  to  stop  this  trouble,  but  most  of  them  do 
not  get  at  the  trouble.  Some  recommend  dragging 
a  new  rope  behind  a  wagon  for  a  mile  or  so 
through  stubble.  This  takes  some  of  the  natural 
twist  out  of  the  rope  and  it  may  perhaps  have 
less  tendency  to  twist  in  the  pulleys,  but  the 
natural  twist  taken  out  lessens  the  strength  of 
the  rope,  and  dust  and  grit  worked  into  it  must 
necessarily  shorten  its  life.  Others  recommend 
boiling  the  rope  in  water,  but  this  would  take 
out  part  of  the  life  of  the  fibers  and  most  of 
natural  lubrication,  and  one  fails  to  see  how  it 
would  affect  the  tendency  to  twist.  Another 
states  that  a  four-strand  rope  will  twist  less  than 
_  one  of  three  strands.  Both  of  these  have  the 
—  same  spiral  twist,  and  experience  indicates 
that  there  is  but  little  difference. 

The  proper  way  to  overcome  this  trouble  is 
to  fasten  the  rope  to  the  hay  fork  carriage 
properly.  Usually  the  rope  is  fastened  solidly 
to  the  carriage,  but  if  it  is  fastened  to  a  ball 
bearing  swivel  so  it  can  turn  freely  even  when 
a  load  is  put  on  it,  the  twist  can  be  taken  out 
as  fast  as  it  works  past  the  pulleys  and  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble  from  twisting  and 
kinking.  Ball  bearing  swivels  for  this  purpose 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Some  Facts  for  Professor  Boyle 


ON  our  desk  as  we  write  there  is  a  news¬ 
paper  release  by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool, 
a  Canadian  farmers’  cooperative,  entitled 
“A  Reply  to  Professor  Boyle”.  Here  are  a  few 
sentences  from  this  reply  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  it  is  all  about: 

“The  January  27  issue  of  'Barron’s’,  a  financial 
weekly  published  in  Boston,  contained  an  article 
entitled  Ts  Canada’s  Wheat  Pool  A  Success?’  *  *  * 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  outbursts  of 
the  voluble  Mr.  Boyle  that  we  scarcely  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  his  innumerable  tirades  against  the  co¬ 
operative  movement.  In  order  to  reply  to  all  his 
attacks  we  would  require  a  man  to  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  job  and  we  would  need  to  spend  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  money  for  printing  and 
postage.” 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boyle’s  article  has  attacked  the  successful 
principles  on  which  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool  is 
organized,  and  shows  how  mistaken  Professor 
Boyle  is  in  many  of  the  points  that  he  makes. 

The  Professor  Boyle  in  question  is  an  econom¬ 
ist  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management.  It  is  true,  as  the  Canadian 
farmers  point  out,  that  Professor  Boyle  has  for 
years  used  every  opportunity  to  criticize  the 
principle  of  cooperation  in  general  and  specific 
organizations  in  particular. 

As  an  impartial  observer,  we  are  beginning  to 
wonder  what  purpose  this  rather  destructive 
criticism  of  a  great  movement  serves.  Cooper¬ 
ation  is  here  to  stay.  Any  of  us  may,  and  do, 
criticize  details  of  management  and  certain  poli¬ 
cies,  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  farm  or¬ 
ganization  are  an  accepted  fact,  just  as  society 
in  general  has  accepted  the  principles  of  organi¬ 
zation  for  both  labor  and  capital. 

In  his  attacks  on  farm  organization,  Professor 
Boyle  certainly  does  not  represent  his  college  or 
his  associates.  Farm  organization  has  no  better 
support  than  that  given  by  men  like  Dean  A.  R. 
Mann,  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd  and 
many  others,  both  in  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  other  State  agricultural  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  his  own  opinion, 
of  course,  but  not  when  that  opinion  carries  the 
apparent  support  of  a  great  institution  which 
that  man  represents,  and  when  spreading  that 
opinion  may  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  mil¬ 


lions  of  people.  Professor  Boyle  speaking  as  a 
representative  of  the  New  York  State  College  is 
entirely  a  different  proposition  than  Professor 
Boyle  speaking  as  an  individual  or  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  commercial  interests  antagonistic  to 
grain  or  other  farm  cooperatives. 


What  Is  the  Use  of  So  Much  Hurry? 

HE  ancients  used  to  dream  of  the  day  when 
machinery  would  do  all  the  work  and  all  we 
humans  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  stand 
and  watch  the  wheels  go  round.  We  have  the 
machinery  all  right,  but  judging  from  what  we 
read  of  history,  the  human  animal  seems  to  be 
rushing  around  even  more  hurriedly  than  he  did 
when  he  tilled  the  ground  with  a  crooked  stick 
and  shot  his  game  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  In  fact, 
it  sometimes  seems  that  the  race  is  continually 
getting  faster  and  faster.  Sometimes  we  stop  and 
wonder,  when  we  have  time,  why  it  is  so.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  average  person  pro¬ 
duces  much  more  than  he  did.  It  takes  less  and 
less  time  for  a  man  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 
or  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  less  and  less  time 
to  make  an  automobile  or  a  suit  of  clothes — we 
mean,  of  course,  since  we  began  to  wear  clothes. 
But  our  needs,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  our 
wants,  seem  to  keep  just  about  three  jumps  ahead 
of  our  pocketbooks. 

It  all  seems  to  go  back  to  the  idea  that  to  be 
successful  we  must  be  a  little  better  than  av¬ 
erage.  As  we  learn  new  ways  of  doing  things 
the  average  naturally  gets  better  and  we  have  to 
travel  a  little  faster  to  exceed  it.  The  moral,  if 
there  is  one,  is  that  we  can  well  afford  to  pay  less 
attention  to  material  things.  We  so  often  say  that 
we  have  not  time  to  do  this  or  that,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  world  would  move  on  just  as 
well  without  us,  and  perhaps  if  we  should  break¬ 
away  to  take  that  vacation  or  to  do  some  of  those 
things  that  we  want  to  do,  the  business  would 
still  move  on. 

Just  for  example,  my  side  partner,  Editor  Ed, 
and  I  firmly  resolved  that  this  spring  we  would 
go  to  a  ball  game  or  two.  One  day  I  suggested 
it  but  he  was  too  busy.  One  day  he  suggested  it 
and  I  was  too  busy.  We  have  not  gone  yet.  I 
wonder  if  we  will? — H.  L.  C. 


How  Much  Does  Weed  Fighting 
Cost  You? 

OST  of  us  take  weeds  for  granted  and  do 
not  realize  what  they  cost  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  estimated  losses  from  weeds,  how¬ 
ever,  reach  the  tidy  sum  of  three  billion  dollars 
per  year.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  bovine 
tuberculosis,  abortion  and  the  other  animal  dis¬ 
eases  but  the  losses  from  weeds  are  twelve  times 
the  annual  losses  from  animal  diseases,  and  about 
four  times  the  losses  to  farm  crops  caused  by 
plant  diseases.  Weeds  are  even  three  times  as 
bad  as  insects,  so  far  as  losses  are  concerned. 

Weed  losses  are  caused  by  reducing  the  quant¬ 
ity  and  quality  of  crops,  by  increasing  labor  and 
equipment  in  the  care  of  crops,  by  dockage  of 
certain  seeds,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  our  scientists 
may  well  pay  more  attention  to  methods  of  weed 
control.  For  example,  the  man  who  discovers 
how  to  destroy  effectively  Johnson  grass,  wild 
morning  glory,  Canada  thistle,  and  quack  grass 
would  be  deserving  of  a  medal  and  a  fortune. 
Some  demonstrations  and  experiments  are  being 
conducted  to  control  these  weeds  by  spraying 
with  sodium  chloride.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  will  succeed. 


Does  Automobile  Insurance*  Cost 
Too  Much? 

E  have  been  interested  in  trying  to  get  some 
facts  about  the  cost  of  automobile  insur¬ 
ance.  Interest  in  the  subject  has  been  re¬ 
vived  by  new  State  laws  on  the  subject  and  we. 
have  had  complaints  from  our  readers  that  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  type  of  car  costs  much  more  to 


insure  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  it  did 
in  others.  For  example,  the  Schenectady  rate  is 
higher  than  that  in  the  metropolitan  district.  The 
reason  for  these  varying  rates  for  the  same  in¬ 
surance  coverage  is  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  accidents  which  occur  in  different  sections. 
Some  sections  seem  to  be  unlucky  and  to  have 
more  accidents  than  others ;  therefore,  insurance 
is  higher. 

Another  question  is  whether  or  not  all  of  the 
insurance  companies  are  not  asking  too  much 
for  their  service.  We  cannot  answer  this  question 
for  all  companies.  Probably  some  do  charge  too 
much,  but  we  have  just  secured  the  figures  from 
one  large  automobile  insurance  company  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  East.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  well 
managed  and  has  made  a  remarkable  growth.  In 
the  annual  report  to  the  stockholders,  the  presi¬ 
dent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  net  pre¬ 
mium  income  for  the  year  was  $42,205,414,  and 
that  the  company’s  cost,  including  losses,  expens¬ 
es  and  taxes  were  $42,017,038,  leaving  a  credit 
balance  from  underwriting  of  $188,376. 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  automobile 
owners  who  had  their  cars  insured  in  this  com¬ 
pany  got  protection  almost  at  cost  and  if  this  is 
true,  it  is  likely  that  premium  rates  will  be  higher 
instead  of  lower. 


Prices  of  Eastern  Farm  Products 

Better  Than  in  Other  Sections 

ARMERS  who  live  in  the  East  have  their 
troubles,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
recent  years  with  the  troubles  faced  by  the 
one-crop  farmers,  particularly  those  who  grow 
grain  and  cotton.  The  January  farm  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  was  the  lowest  since  July  1927,  and  is  far 
below  the  general  level  of  farm  prices.  During 
January  the  farm  price  of'  potatoes,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  buckwheat,  flaxseed  and  hay  increased, 
while  the  price  of  cotton,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
barley  declined.  The  farm  price  of  potatoes  for 
January  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Compared  with'  the  general  level  of  farm 
prices,  grain  and  cotton  prices  are  low,  while 
prices  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  high. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

THINK  I  told  you  last  week  about  writing 
out  to  some  of  my  friends  among  leaders  in 
public  life  asking  them  to  tell  their  favorite 
stories  or  the  most  embarrassing  situation  they 
were  ever  in.  Well,  the  letters  are  still  coming 
in,  and  every  morning  when  I  open  the  mail  1 
am  sure  of  at  least  one  good  laugh. 

One  of  these  stories  came  from  my  friend, 
Mark  Graves,  tax  commissioner  in  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance  at 
Albany.  Commissioner  Graves  has  had  a  Fading 
part  in  working  with  Governor  Roosevelts  Agri 
cultural  Advisory  Commission  and  with  the  State 
Legislature  to  secure  the  new  legislation  that  is 
going  to  mean  so  much  in  the  reduction  of  farm¬ 
ers’  taxes  in  New  York.  When  he  sits  up  to  th  ' 
table  and  gets  his  old  pipe  going  just  right,  there 
are  few  men  who  can  beat  him  in  figures  or  who 
have  a  clearer  or  better  understanding  of  the 
law's  of  taxation.  Here  is  his  story : 

The  New  York  tax  law  requires  assessors  to  go 
about  their  tax  districts  and  “ascertain  by  diligent 
inquiry”  all  the  taxable  property  and  the  names  of 
all  taxable  persons  within  their  tax  districts.  One 
assessor,  in  following  the  literal  provisions  of  the 
statute,  called  at  a  certain  home,  where  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  occurred: 

Assessor:  “Have  you  any  taxable  property?" 

Mrs.  X:  “I  don’t  think  so.” 

Assessor:  “Do  you  own  any  real  property?" 

Mrs.  X:  “No,  nothing  but  a  small  lot.” 

Assessor:  “Where  is  that  situated?” 

Mrs.  X:  “Up  the  road  about  two  miles.” 

Assessor:  “Is  it  improved  or  unimproved?” 

Mrs.  X:  “I  really  don’t  know.  I  have  a  husband 
buried  there,  but  I  don’t  think  he  improves  it  much! 
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News  from  the  Publisher  s  Farm 


ON  April  1,  1930  we  completed 
our  first  year’s  contract  to  de¬ 
liver  a  fixed  amount  of  Grade  A 
milk  each  day.  In  a  previous  ar¬ 
ticle  I  made  the  statement  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  to  level  out  pro¬ 
duction  is  by  making  it  financially  at¬ 
tractive  to  do  so.  Previous  to  April  1, 

1929  we  were 
operating  on  a 
basis  whereby 
it  made  very  lit¬ 
tle  difference  to 
us  whether  we 
produced  twice 
as  much  milk 
through  May 
and  June  as  we 
did  in  November 
and  December. 
After  signing  a 
contract  to  de- 

Henthy  Morgenthau  Jr.,  liver  through¬ 
out  the  year  a 
minimum  of  eleven  cans  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  thirteen  cans  of  4%  milk  we 
went  out  and  bought  a  herd  of  Jerseys, 
We  were  fortunate  in  that  these  Jerseys 
freshened  at  the  right  time.  I  have  just 
been  studying  our  production  figures 
for  the  last  three  years  and  I  am  list¬ 
ing  them  herewith  by  pounds  per 
month : 


1927 

(928 

f929 

Anri! - 

33,687 

29,810 

31,920 

May - 

_  40,332 

38,975 

37,655 

June  - 

. .  41,827 

36,094 

31,660 

July  . . 

. .  35,997 

34,741 

30,383 

August  . 

_  31,458 

27,703 

31,149 

September 

_  27,014 

23,436 

30,213 

October  . 

-  25,389 

23,820 

33,872 

November  . 

-  22,053 

18,758 

41,787 

December  . 

.  25,848 

21,653 

47,462 

January  ... 

.  22,477 

23,696 

46,219 

February  ... 

.  20,012 

22,081 

42,492 

March  . 

.  26,804 

26,322 

49,850 

TOTAL  . 

.  352,898 

327,089 

454,662 

direct  cost  of  power  used  in  a  year. 


We  have  a  very  heavy  set  of  fruit 
in  our  McIntosh  orchard  this  year.  The 
weather  was  ideal  and  our  thirty  hives 
of  bees,  which  we  rented,  helped  ma¬ 
terially.  Our  McIntosh  trees  were  just 
nicely  in  bloom  when  two  days’  of  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather  descended  upon  us 
and  the  whole  orchard  blossomed  out 
at  the  same  time — so  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  cross  pollination  the  bees  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
carry  the  pollen  from  one  variety  to 
another.  Our  Baldwin  crop  this  year 
will  be  light.  We  haven’t  many  Green¬ 
ing  trees  but  those  which  we  have  will 
bear  heavily  this  year.  I  understand 
that  the  outlook  for  the  apple  crop  for 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  is  excellent. 


I  spent  one  of  the  most  interesting 
afternoons  at  the  U.  S.  Government  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.  Dr. 
Warburton,  Director  of  Extension  took 
Dr.  Carl  Ladd  and  myself  out  to  visit 
the  dairy.  Fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  I  last  visited  this  dairy.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  some  of 
the  very  good  daughters  of  two  of  the 
herd  sires  which  originally  came  from 
Chautauqua  County  from  where  good 
old  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 
our  former  herd  sire  also  came.  There 


is  no  question  but  that  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  R.  R.  Graves  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
some  very  intelligent  experiments  in 
animal  breeding  are  being  carried  on 
at  this  station.  The  results  must  be 
most  gratifying  to  the  government  as 
they  showed  us  cow  after  cow  whose 
record  exceeded  that  of  her  dam.  This 
is  real  progress. 

This  herd  has  been  blood  tested  for 
contagious  abortion  for  a  number  of 
years  and  they  had  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  clean  herd  when  suddenly  an 
outbreak  of  contagious  abortion  was 
prevalent  in  the  herd.  What  they  found 
to  be  the  cause  of  this  outbreak  was 
most  interesting  to  me.  A  group  of 
dairymen  had  visited  the  herd  and 
walked  down  the  aisle  passing  by  the 
heads  of  the  cows.  One  of  these  dairy¬ 
men  must  have  carried  on  his  shoes 
the  contagious  abortion  germ  and  in 
this  manner  reinfected  this  whole  herd. 
On  returning  home  I  immediately 
cautioned  my  herdsman  to  politely  but 
firmly  request  any  visitors  in  the  future 
not  to  walk  in  front  of  our  cows,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  outbreak  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  just  described. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
we  have  just  reversed  our  usual  season¬ 
al  trend  by  producing  a  third  more  milk 
in  November  and  December  than  we 
did  in  June.  Part  of  the  increase  in  our 
production  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  milking  about  half  of  our  herd 
three  times  a  day.  We  also  have  been 
feeding  heavier  and  we  have  weeded 
out  many  cows  which  in  our  opinion 
were  not  paying  their  way.  In  this 
manner,  with  exactly  the  same  number 
of  cows,  we  produced  in  March  this 
year  almost  twice  as  much  milk  as  we 
produced  in  March  last  year.  Our  guar¬ 
antee  for  1930  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
fourteen  cans  and  a  maximum  of  six¬ 
teen  cans.  Another  factor  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  sell  more 
milk  is  due  to  the  practice  of  selling 
our  bull  calves  at  thirty  days  old.  This 
means  that  much  less  milk  is  consumed 
each  day  in  the  calf  barn. 


I  have  just  received  the  figures  from 
the  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric 
Corp.  showing  how  many  kilowatt 
hours  our  electric  milk  cooler  consumed 
each  month  for  the  past 
twelve  months:  \ 


EVERY  Monday  noon  oil  the  farm 
program  from  the  General  Electrio 
Station  WGY  at  Schenectady  E.  R. 
Eastman ,  Editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  broadcasts  a  series  of 
sketches  under  the  title  “ Editor  Ed 
looks  at  life”.  These  include  human  in¬ 
terest  editorials ,  farm  poems  with  com¬ 
ments  on  them,  and  some  of  Eastman’s 
chestnuts.  The  whole  WGY  farm  pro¬ 
gram  broadcast  every  day  at  noon  un¬ 
der  the  direction  oj  G.  E.  Markham  is 
extremely  interesting .  Why  not  get  in 
the  habit  of  tuning  in  while  you  eat? 

There  follows  a  couple  of  sketches 
by  Mr.  Eastman,  recently  given  on 
WGY : 

Our  War  Machines  and  Our 
War  Mothers 

TO  one  with  any  feeling  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  May  7  wras  a  great  day  in  New 
York  City.  The  American  armada,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  fighting  ma¬ 
chines  of  all  the  world’s  history,  came 
to  anchor  off  New  York  City  in  the 
Hudson  River.  The  surface  division  of 
the  fleet  is  composed  of  sixty-seven  war 
vessels  and  manned  by  30,000  trained 
men;  but  more  spectacular  even  than 
the  big  warships  was  the  air  division 
of  the  fleet  with  its  one  hundred  and 
forty  fighting  planes. 

The  navy  came  sailing  into  the  har 


bor  while  the  whistles  blew,  and  at  the 
same  time  millions  gazed  overhead  to 
see  group  after  group  of  the  air  fleet 
maneuver  back  and  forth  over  the  city 
in  various  fighting  formations,  travel¬ 
ing  at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

One’s  emotions  would  have  to  be 
pretty  well  dried  up  if  he  could  not  get 
a  thrill  when  he  looked  up  into  the 
sparkling  sunlight  and  deep  blue  sky 
to  see  nearly  one  hundred  fifty  planes 
roaring  across  the  sky  line,  all  in  exact 
formation.  One  realizes  how  quickly 
such  an  air  fleet  could  reduce  any  city 
to  kindling  wood. 

But  more  appealing  even  than  the 
great  armada  w'as  the  sailing  of  the 
first  group  of  Gold  Star  Mothers  on  the 
same  day  to  visit  the  graves  of  their 
soldier  sons  in  France.  The  Big  City 
may  be  apparently  cold,  unfriendly  and 
indifferent  at  times,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  this  when  these  war 
mothers  came  to  town.  Among  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  in  the  fii'st 
group,  there  were  women  of  every  type, 
from  the  farms  and  the  cities  and  from 
every  walk  of  life,  some  richly  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  some  who 
showed  evidences  of  poverty.  But  to 
New  York  City,  and  for  that  matter  to 
the  whole  nation,  no  matter  where  they 
came  from,  there  was  only  one  thing 
with  all  of  them  that  counted,  and  that 


Date 

Consumption 

1929 

K.W.H. 

April  13th 

. . 

May  9th  _ 

.  83 

June  4th  _.. 

_  . 

. 255 

luly  2nd... 

. 277 

August  3rd 

.  306 

September 

5th 

. 391 

October  1st 

. 268 

November 

2nd 

.356 

December 

4th  . 

. 379 

1930 

January  2nd . 287 

February  3rd  335 

March  1st . 260 

April  2nd . 384 

May  3rd  . 369 

Our  milk  cooler  was 
installed  on  the  25th  of 
April  1929.  Therefore 
the  consumption  of  83 
kilowatt  hours  for  May 
1929  was  not  for  a  full 
month.  The  average 
cost  of  electricity  used 
by  the  milk  cooler  is  ap¬ 
proximately  3c  per  kilo¬ 
watt  hour.  If  you  are 
interested  in  installing 
a  milk  cooling  equip¬ 
ment  and  have  a  dairy 
approaching  the  size  of 
mine,  this  win  ,  give 
you  some  idea  as  to  the 


"The  human  brood  has  swarmed  and  gone* 
Rut  lilacs  in  the  yard  bloom  on,” 
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was  that  they  were  mothers  who  had 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country. 

New  York  took  them  to  its  heart. 
There  were  speeches  and  ceremonies 
made  and  conducted  by  the  highest  of¬ 
ficials  of  both  the  nation  and  the  city. 
The  keynote  of  the  official  expressions 
in  behalf  of  these  mothers  was  reached 
when  Acting  Mayor  McKee  of  New 
York  City  said: 

“You  go  now  from  us  to  take  your  sad 
station  beside  one  of  those  white  crosses 
— to  commune  again  with  him  you  love 
so  well.  And  as  you  kneel  beside  his  grave 
and  offer  up  your  prayers,  know  that 
there  shall  ascend  to  the  Great  White 
Throne,  mingled  with  yours,  the  prayers 
of  a  grateful  nation.” 

Then  came  the  time  for  the  mothers 
to  sail.  At  the  moment  of  departure, 
sirens  and  whistles  shrieked,  and  over¬ 
head  droned  a  procession  of  forty-two 
aeroplanes  dropping  poppies  in  the 
pathway  of  the  mothers. 

As  I  thought  of  these  mothers  and 
their  sad  mission,  memory  brought 
back  to  me  a  verse  or  two  of  an  old 
Civil  War  ballad  called  “The  Faded 
Coat  of  Blue”  which  Mother  used  to 
sing  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy: 

Long,  long  gears  have  vanished,  ami  ihoagh  he  came * 
no  more, 

Yet  mg  heart  mill  startling  heat  with  each  laotlall  at 
mg  door; 

I  gaze  o’er  the  hill  where  he  waved  a  last  adieu, 

Bat  no  gallant  lad  I  see,  in  his  laded  coat  ol  blue. 

No  more  the  bagle  calls  the  weary  one. 

Rest,  noble  spirit,  in  thy  grave  unknown! 
i’ll  had  yoa,  and  know  yoa,  among  the  good 
and  true. 

When  a  robe  ol  white  is  giv’n  lor  the  laded 
coat  ol  bine. 


Lilacs 

TOO  often  it  has  been  true  that 
greatness  has  not  been  appreciated 
until  after  death.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  literature.  How  many,  many  of 
the  old  master  writers  lived,  and  wrote 
and  died  without  ever  receiving  the  ac¬ 
claim  to  which  their  work  entitled 
them. 

But,  happily,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
our  own  Bob  Adams,  the  “rude  rural 
poet”  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  Bob  is  be¬ 
coming  well  known,  especially  to  coun¬ 
try  folk,  and  to  know  him  is  to  love 
him.  Few  poets  have  been  better  able 
to  put  into  beautiful  language  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who 
know  and  love  the  country. 

Of  all  the  good  things  he  has  written, 
I  like  just  about  best  one  of  his  new 
poems  called  “LILACS”.  Here  it  is: 

0,  here  and  there  an  poorer  lands 
An  old  deserted  homestead  stands 
In  silent  sadness  to  deplore 
The  gaests  who  came  again  no  more. 

For  many  leet  that  a sed  to  go 
Across  its  threshold  to  and  fro 
Far  roads  and  trails  have  learned  to  know. 

And  those  who  bnilt  it  long  ol  old 
Hove  mingled  with  the  churchyard  mold. 

The  haman  brood  has  swarmed  and  gone. 

Bat  lilacs  in  the  yard  bloom  on. 

And  even,  as  the  old  hoase  grieves, 

Are  pressing  upwards  toward  its 
eaves 

The  tender  green  hearts  of  thetr 
leaves. 

The  mother’s  hands  were  rough 
with  toil 

Who  set  those  lilacs  in  the  soil. 
Thanks  be  to  God  who  gave  the 
wile 

One  touch  ol  beauty  in  her  life. 
The  lather  worked  from  sun  to 
sa  n; 

Lor  living  was  not  lightly  won. 
The  fields  where  he  was  wont  to 
grab 

Are  overgrown  with  brush  and 
scrub. 

His  walls  are  down,  their  mighty 
stones 

Are  crushed  to  make  a  roadway’s 
bones. 

Lost  are  his  labors  great  and 
small. 

But  mother’s  bash  outlives  them 
all. 

And  even  with  the  warmth  ol 
May, 

What  time  we  keep  Memorial  Day, 
The  lilac  wakes  to  sadden  bloom 
And  waits  a  message  to  her  tomb. 
Gone  are  the  sons  her  pangs  gave 
birth. 

Her  fire  is  dead  upon  the  hearth. 
Sank  the  dames  and  black  the 
embers. 

Bat  the  lilac  still  remembers. 

It  blooms  lor  her  and  spreads  its 
scent, 

The  incense  of  a  sacrament. 
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Socony  Makes 

HARD  WORK  EASY 


Socony  PRODUCTS  make  hard  farm 

work  easy.  When  used  in  farm  machinery, 
they  eliminate  needless  repair  troubles. 
Use  Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  'plus  Ethyl  in  your  tractor  and 
you’ll  have  no  expensive  repair  bills.  Socony 
has  made  many  products  especially  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Some  of  them  are: 

Eureka  Harness  Oil,  manufactured  for 
oiling  and  preserving  leather  and  harness. 
It  is  free  from  acids  and  will  not  become 
rancid.  It  prevents  cracking  of  leather  and 
breaking  of  stitches.  Moreover,  it  penetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  oils. 

Socony  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  is  a 

soluble  oil  for  dormant  spraying  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  Mixed 
with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion  for 
use  as  a  spray  in  the  control  of  various 
insects  and  scales. 

Socony  Household  Oil,  made  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  where  a  light  oil  is  required.  It  is 
useful  for  lubricating  bicycles,  guns  and 
all  kinds  of  light  machinery. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality  burn¬ 
ing  fuel.  It  is  made  especially  for  lamps, 
oil  stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 


Hard  pulling  with  this  kind  of  ground,  but  tractors  fueled  with 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl,  and  lubricated  with  Socony 
Motor  Oil,  find  the  job  easy. 


In- addition,  we  make  many  more  products  for  use 
on  the  farm.  How  many  of  these  are  serving  you? 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  .  Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engine) 
.  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  .  .  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Seeds  and  Transplants 

o25ut^Lrwn VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Early 
Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flatdutch.  Danish  Ball- 
head.  and  Enkhuizen  Glory.  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50 
Prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  Express  collect.  TOMATO: 

Marglobe.  Bonnybest,  Baltimore  and  Stone.  1000.  $3.50 
prepaid;  10,000,  $20.00  Collect.  SWEET  POTATO: 

Bigstem  Jersey,  Norton  Yam,  Portorico.  Same  prices 
tomato  plants.  Large  Sweet  Pepper  Plants  $4.00  thou¬ 
sand;  10.000,  $30.00  Collect.  Shipping  Capacity  % 

million  daily.  Largest  and  oldest  plant  growers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Our  Plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully 

TAIIT  IFI  flWFR  PLANTS  READY.  Field 
LfHJLlr  LU  TV  Lu  grown.  Highest  duality. 

Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball,  $4.50  per 
1000;  500,  $2.50:  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball  $5.00  per 
1,000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  all  varieties 

$2.00  per  1000;  5000.  $9.00.  Sprouts  $3.00.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 

faiiliflnwer  Plartf*  Sulers  Snowball  $3.50- 

cauunower  nams  1000  Pepper  Plants  aIJ 

lands  $3.00-1000;  Tomato  all  kinds  $2.00-1000;  cab¬ 
bage  leading  var.  $1.25-1000.  J.C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, Pa. 

refunded.  J.P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 

Genuine^Fie'd  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Wakefields,  Succession  Flat  Dutch.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Danish  Ballheads.  300-$1.00;  500-$1.25;  1000- 
$2.00  postpaid.  Tomato  plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marylake, 
Stone  Matchless.  Baltimore  same  prices  as  cabbage. 
Express  Collect  $1.25-1000;  Potato.  Cauliflower,  Pepper 
Plants  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  Postpaid.  Moss  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

locklooo  SWEET  POTATO  Plants. 

Varieties.  Yellow  Jersey,  Cedarville,  $1.50  per  1000; 
Gold  Skin.  Red  Nansemond,  Nancy  Hall,  $1.75;  Canna 
Bulbs  large  flowering,  name  varieties  Pink,  Red,  Yellow 
&  Red,  Orange  $1.25  per  100.  C.E. Brown, Bridgeville. Del. 

HARDY  Cabbage  Plants  SS'-SS: 

Good  delivers  guaranteed.  Experienced  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Buckeye  Farms,  Dept.  0.  Box  541,  Youngstown,  0. 

OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS 

Copenhagen.  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  75c  Thou¬ 
sand,  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards  $1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet 

f'  _  Red  Kidney  seed  beans  $12.00  per  hundred. 

'->erena ARTHUR  SPIES.  Lyons,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  1 

Thousand.  Prompt  shipment.  Expert  Packing. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

Ciwp  All  open  field  grown,  well  rooted,  se- 

*  lected  50  to  bunch,  full  count,  mixed 

PLANTS  orders  labeled  separate,  packed  care- 
A  fully,  good  delivery  guaranteed;  Toma¬ 

toes:  Baltimore,  Stone,  Marglobe,  Earliana,  June  Pink, 
John  Baer,  Bonny  Best,  Postpaid  100-35c,  300-75C,  500- 
$1.00,  1000-$1.75;  Express  $1.00  thousand.  Bermuda 
Onions  and  Cabbage:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston 
Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  and  Plat  Dutch,  same  price  as 
Tomatoes.  Sweet  Pepper:  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant, 
Pimiento,  and  hot  Cayenne  Postpaid:  50-30c,  100-50c, 
500-$1.50,  1000- $2.50;  Express  $2.00  thousand.  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower  Postpaid  50-40c,  100-75C.  500-$3.00. 
E.  A.  GODWIN  -  -  LENOX,  GEORGIA 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting, 
lust  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  % 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants. 
Vines,  free.  Address 
Fragaria  Nnrseriet,  Box  241, Pulaski, N.Y. 


150  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  $1.00  thousand.  Onion  $1.50.  Pepper  $3.00. 
Sweet  Potato  $2.00.  Tomato  Plants  from  Treated  seeds 
$2.00.  Prompt  shipments,  good  plants  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO„  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


The  Genesee  Valley 
Breeders’  Association 

THE  Genesee  country  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  fine  horses  and  no  one 
has  done  more  to  foster  the  breeding  of 
these  horses  than  the  Wadsworth  family. 
Coming  originally  from  England,  they  set¬ 
tled  on  large  estates  in  the  vicinity  of 
Avon  and  Geneseo  and  preserved  many 
of  the  customs  of  their  English  ancestors. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  fox  hunts 
which  they  hold  every  fall.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  the  hounds  followed 
by  hunters  in  red  coats,  pursuing  a  fox 
which  has  been  so  unwise  as  to  venture 
from  his  retreat. 

Many  of  the  horses  used  by  the  hunters 
are  raised  by  the  farmers.  In  order  to 
encourage  scientific  breeding  and  care, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Wadsworth  started  a  horse 
show  to  be  held  each  fall  in  Avon.  The 
first  one  was  held  in  1914  and  the  cash 
prizes  totalled  the  small  sum  of  $66.  The 
enterprise  grew  slowly  until  about  1918 
when  the  government  demand  for  horses 
suitable  for  the  remount  service  gave 
fresh  impetus  to  the  project. 

An  Association  Started 

At  that  time,  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Jockey  Club  which  is 
the  official  register  for  horses  in  the 
United  States,  organized  and  incorporated 
an  organization  known  as  the  Genesee 
Valley  Breeders’  Association.  The  Jockey 
Club  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  each  put  in 
twenty  mares  and  later  they  acquired 
more  in  various  ways  until  at  present 
they  own  about  sixty-five  mares,  not  all 
of  which  are  purebred.  They  are  let  out 
to  the  farmers  who  pay  $50  for  them 
and  $10  to  join  the  association,  which  does 
not  include  the  service  fee.  The  mare  re¬ 
mains  the  property  of  the  association  and 
the  $50  is  merely  for  the  breeding  priv¬ 
ilege.  The  farmer  may  retain  the  mare  as 
long  as  he  wishes,  providing  he  gives  her 
proper  care.  When  he  is  through  with  her 
she  is  returned  to  the  association  and 
cannot  be  sold  except  by  them. 

At  present  they  have  eleven  stallions, 
all  thoroughbreds,  furnished  by  the 
Jockey  Club  and  the  government.  These 
are  kept  at  Lookover  Station  at  Avon 
during  the  winter  and  let  out  to  farmers 
in  various  districts  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  service  fee  belongs  to  the 
custodian.  The  farmers  may  sell  the  colts 
jvherever  they  wish  and  at  their  own 
price.  The  association  does  not  have  any 
claim  on  them.  A  large  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  also  breed  their  own  mares,  a  total 
number  of  about  260  mares  being  bred  to 
the  11  stallions  during  the  year. 

There  are  two  shows  held  each  year 
The  spring  show  for  yearlings  only  waA 
started  by  Mrs.  Wadsworth  to  encourage 
the  farmers  to  give  the  colts  special  care 
during  the  first  year.  The  cash  prizes 
are  small  but  there  are  also  ribbons  and 
cups  given.  The  owners  are  given  a 
chance  to  show  their  colts  for  prospective 
buyers.  This  year  there  were  seven  sold 
ranging  in  price  from  $300  to  $800. 

The  first  prize  thoroughbred  brought 
$600  and  the  second  prize,  $800.  The  first 
prize  half  breed  brought  $500.  The  others 
sold  were  not  among  the  winners. 

The  Fall  Show 

The  fall  show  is  more  extensive  and 
includes  classes  for  mare  and  colt  yearl¬ 
ings,  two  year  old,  etc.  They  receive  $4500 
from  the  state  for  the  fall  show  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  prizes  for  the  1929 
show  totalled  $5800  exclusive  of  cups.  A 
number  of  cups  are  given  by  organizations 
and  individuals  some  of  which  must  be 
won  two  or  three  times  by  the  same  per¬ 
son  before  they  become  their  property. 
At  first,  many  of  the  horses  were  taken 
by  the  government  for  the  remount  ser¬ 
vice,  but  lately  many  have  been  bought 
by  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  some  of  them  are  making  records  on 
the  race  track  and  others  have  gone  into 
the  hunting  stables  of  wealthy  men. 

The  association  has  accomplished  sev¬ 
eral  worthwhile  things  in  the  twelve  years 
that  it  has  existed.  Besides  supplying  the 
demand  for  well  bred  horses  of  the  hunter 
type,  it  has  brought  many  welcome  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers.  The 
men  who  have  had  these  horses  to  care 
for  have  learned  much  from  their  scien¬ 
tific  care  that  could  be  applied  in  a,  gen¬ 
eral  way  to  their  other  stock.  Thus  both 
sides  of  the  partnership  have  profited 
which  is  as  it  should  be. — Mrs.  R.  M. 
Wingate. 
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Hart  gives  Most  Silo 
Value  per  Dollar  - 

No  upkeep  cost .  Gives  trouble- 
proof  service  for  a  lifetime . 

A  Hart  reinforced  concrete  stave 
silo  on  any  farm  means  there  will 
be  more  in  the  neighborhood  in  a 

short  time. 


Write  for 
name  of  near¬ 
est  owner  so 
you  can  talk 
with  him. 

C  o  mplete 
catalog  and 
detailed  cost 
of  a  Hart  Silo 
ready  for  use 
on  your  prop¬ 
erty,  mailed 
promptly. 

Write 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 
667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


It  milks  clean 


with, 

no  hand 
stripping" 


“I  HAVE  used  a  Burrell  Milker 
1  for  eight  years,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  milks 
clean  with  no  hand  stripping.” — 
W  A- Jennings.Orweil,  Vermont. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 
'Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-BurreH  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  YOUR 
DOGS  HEALTH 


GLOVER’S  Round  Worm 

Capsules  or  liquid  Vermi - _ _ 

fuge.  Tape  Worm  Capsules.  Tetracblorethylene 
Capsules  expel  hook  and  round  worms.  Each  65#. 
GLOVER’S  Nerve  Sedative,  for  fits  and  convul¬ 
sions  in  dogs  and  cats.  Given  before  and  during  an 
attack,  it  will  decrease  the  severity  and  length.  65#. 

GLOVER’S  Mange  Medicine,  for  treating  Sar- 
coptic  Mange.  Kills  mange  mites  and  is  a  stimulating 
antiseptic  to  the  inflamed  skin.  75#. 

FREE:  ADVICE  BY  OUR  VETERINARIAN 
119  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


GLOVER'S 

I  M  PCRIAl 

DOG  MEDICINES 


Cutset/  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle  or  knee, 
shonld  be  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 
orS2-50  post  paid.Describe  your 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book  3-B  free. 

A  fied user  sttys :  H  had  9  cotl  that  knocked 
bis  knee  and  became  badly  swollen ■  After 
using  Absorbine  he  completely  recovered  and 
is  aovr  pacing  as  good  as  ever.* 


ABSORBINE 

#  *  TRADE  MARK.  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF. 


■  W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  Mass.l 


a. 


NEWTON'S 


Far  borsas,  cattle,  boas 


Heaves,  Cooghs,  Condition, 
or,  Worms.  Most  {or  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.Z3 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


CAULIFLOWER 


PLANTS  READY.  Field 
grown.  Highest  quality. 
CatstaD  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball.  $4.50  oer 
1000  ;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball  $5.00  per 
L0OO;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  all  varieties 
$2,00  per  1000  :  5000,  $9.00.  Sprouts  $3.00,  Send  for  list. 
F,  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  Machine  Plus  Care  Equals 
Glean  Milk 

(Continued,  from  Page  3) 

must  be  cleaned  before  this  treatment  is 
given  them  because  refrigeration  is  not 
a  substitute  for  cleanliness. 

Where  they  are  kept  sterile  by  chemical 
means,  some  sort  of  a  hypochlorite  so¬ 
lution  is  almost  invariably  used.  A  hypo¬ 
chlorite  solution  disinfects  because  some 
chlorine  goes  in  solution.  A  hypochlorite 
solution  is  non-poisonous,  does  not  leave 
an  odor  or  taste  in  the  milk  and  yet  is 
effective.  There  are  a  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  hypochlorite  solutions  on  the 
market  under  various  trade  names.  Some 
of  these  come  in  a  liquid  form  while  others 
are  sold  in  powder  or  tablet  form.  It  is 
also  possible  to  make  a  hypochlorite  so¬ 
lution  at  home  by  using  commercial 
chloride  of  lime. 

What  effect  does  a  milking  machine  have 
on  milk  production  ? 

Careful  experiments  at  various  experi¬ 
ment  stations  indicate  that  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  by  hand  milking  and  by 
machine  milking.  Certain  individual  cows 
may  object  to  the  change  from  hand 
milking  to  machine  milking,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  a  milking 
machine  when  properly  used,  lessens  milk 
production. 

What  is  the  procedure  in  preparing  a  stock 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime? 

First,  when  buying  chloride  of  lime  be 
sure  that  the  can  is  not  discolored  or 
rusty  as  this  may  indicate  that  the  so¬ 
lution  has  deteriorated.  Select  fresh  cans 
and  use  only  powder  which  is  dry  and 
free  from  lumps  and  which  smells  strong¬ 
ly  of  chlorine. 

Empty  the  contents  of  the  can  into  a 
clean  stone  gallon  crock.  Add  cold  water 
enough  to  form  a  paste  on  stirring.  When 
this  is  done  fill  the  crock  with  water  and 
cover  it  up.  After  ten  to  fifteen  hours  the 
insoluble  part  of  the  powder  will  sink  to 
the  bottom  leaving  a  clear  liquid  at  the 
top  which  contains  most  of  the  chlorine. 
This  can  be  strained  into  a  glass  or  stone 
jug  or  crock.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark  place. 

How  much  of  this  stock  solution  should  be 
added  to  the  solution  in  which  the  rubber 
parts  are  kept? 

Recommendations  sometimes  made  are 
that  one  pint  of  this  home-made  hypo¬ 
chlorite  solution  should  be  added  to  a  20 
gallon  stone  jar  nearly  filled  with  water. 
This  20  gallon  stone  jar  is  commonly 
advised  for  use  for  keeping  rubber  teat 
cups  and  tubes  in  the  hypochlorite  so¬ 
lution. 

How  often  should  a  milking  machine  be 
taken  apart  and  thoroughly  cleaned  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  a 
machine  can  be  taken  apart  every  day 
and  still  not  be  maintained  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition,  whereas  another  machine 
may  be  taken  apart  only  once  a  week 
and  be  kept  in  good  condition.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  operator  and  the 
thoroughness  which  he  uses  which  de¬ 
termines  how  clean  the  machine  can  be 
kept. 

About  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
milking  machine  should  be  kept  clean  at 
all  times  and  that  the  operator  should 
use  his  own  common  sense  as  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  used.  It  is  certain  that  bac¬ 
teria  will  develop  where  grease  or  dirt 
is  allowed  to  collect  and  that  disinfection 
cannot  be  effective  under  these  conditions. 
Neglect  of  one  or  two  points  may  result 
in  a  high  bacteria  count.  For  example, 
when  the  rubber  parts  are  immersed  in  a 
disinfectant  solution,  care  should  be  taken 
that  there  are  no  air  bubbles  in  the  hose 
lines  as  they  will  prevent  contact  with 
the  disinfecting  solution  and  bacteria  may 
develop  rapidly. 

Another  small  point  concerns  the  mois¬ 
ture  trap.  Whereas  this  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  leakage  of  condensation  moisture 
from  the  air  line  back  into  the  pail,  it  is 
not  fool  proof  and  attention  must  be 
given  to  keep  it  clean.  A  few  drops  of 
this  water  highly  contaminated  with  bac¬ 
teria  will  cause  a  high  bacteria,  count  if 
it  gets  into  the  milk. 
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Machine  Milking 

is  Here  to  Stay -and  the 


De  Laval  Magnetic 

Is  the  World’s  Best  Milker 


NO  equipment  a  cow  owner  can 
buy  offers  more  opportunities 
for  saving  time  and  labor,  for 
making  a  hard  job  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  putting  more  profit  into  his 
business  than  does  a  good  milking 
machine.  It  gives  these  advantages 
twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  the 
field  of  machine  milking  in  a  striking 
way.  The  proven  De  Laval  principle 
of  master  pulsation  control,  now  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  magnetic 
force,  gives  absolute  uniformity  and 
regularity  of  milking — every  cow 
milked  at  the  same  speed,  in  the 
same  way,  at  every  milking.  No 
other  method  of  milking  offers  this 
all-important  feature  to  a  comparable 
degree.  In  simplicity  of  installation 
and  operation,  in  sanitation,  in 
ease  of  handling,  as  in  the  better 
job  of  milking  it  performs,  the 
De  Laval  Magnetic  is  outstanding — 
a  fact  proclaimed  and  vouched  for  by 
thousands  of  users. 

For  perfect  milking,  the  saving  of  valuable 
time  and  labor,  and  the  su  bstitution  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  for  drudgery,  the  De 
Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  distinctly  in  a 


class  by  itself,  offering  new  high  standards 
of  milking. 

Outfits  for  milking  one  to  1000  or  more 
cows.  Operated  either  by  gas  engine  or 
electric  motor. 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 
For  the  Low  Price  Field 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Milker,  designed  for 
the  lower  price  field,  is  a  quality  milker  ideal 
for  small  herd  owners  with  whom  price  is  a 
limiting  factor.  De  Laval  Utility  units  oper¬ 
ate  on  any  single  pipe  line,  a  fact  of  im¬ 
portance  to  dairymen  who  want  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  De  Laval  milking,  but  who  feel  that 
they  must  retain  a  part  of  their  original 
investment. 

Free  Trial 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to 
ascertain  these  important  milker  facts  for 
yourself.  The  one  best  way  to  do  it  is  to 
see  and  operate  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
or  Utility  Milker.  A  trial  places  you  under 
absolutely  no  obligation.  See  your  De 
Laval  dealer  or  send  coupon  for  complete 
information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept  1-65 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

;  Please  send  me,  without  (  Milker  □  | 

•  obligation,  full  informa-  <  Separator  □ 
tion  on  (  check  which  j 

!  Name . . . 

Town .  : 

State . R.F.D . No.  Cows. . . . 


CATTLE 


SWINE 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 


Pure  bred  and  high 
grade  TB  tested 
cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 
a  carload. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEG  GAT.  Ormstown,  Quebec 


Registered  Dorset  4?9C  weight  140  lbs 

and  Shropshire  axelllia  "P (hipped  on  approval 
—no  payment  required.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  6  to  7  weeks  old  4*4  *7C 
Berkshire  and  Chester  6  to  7  weeks  old  «PTC.  i  cl  Cd. 
7  to  8  weeks  old.  $5.00  cacti 
A  few  Chester  White  Barrows  $5.50  each. 

Pigs  going  to  Vermont  35c  extra  for  vaccination 
according  to  State  law. 

C.O.D.  Sold  subject  to  approval.  If  not. 
satisfied  when  you  receive  them,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire;  Yorkshire  and  Chaster  crossed 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD.  $5.00  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.50  EACH 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
10  days  trial.  Crating  free. 

J.W.GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn, Mass.  Tel,  1503-W 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short. 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  “McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money*'. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy  old  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel.  Those  heavy  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  White  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approval  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED  COLLINS.  35  WaJtham  St.. Lexington. Mass. Tel.  I034W 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  la  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old ....  §4-75 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.00 

Also  a  lew  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $S.S0  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so.  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prioes 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


GOATS 


Heavv  milkers,  bred,  registered  Purebred 
LiOraiO Swiss,  Toggenburg,  Saanans.  Nubians,  soon 
fresh,  prolific.  Splendid  breeding  buck.  Pairs.  Trios. 
Herds.  G0LDSB0R0UGHS  GOATERY.  Mohnton,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
”1  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  7,  1930 


Kill  Rats 

Poison 

A  New  Exterminator1  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry, 
Dogs,  Cats ,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squid  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


KILLS"  RATS -ONLY 


Class 

League 

Producers 

Fluid  Milk  _ 

3.00 

2.80 

Fluid  Cream  _ 

1.80 

Fluid  Cream _ 

Cond.  Milk  _ 

1.96 

Soft  Cheese 

Evap.  Cond.  .. 

Milk  Powder  ._ 

2.21 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.90 

1.70 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

No  Change  in  Butter  Situation 


CREAMERY  SALTED 


Higher  than  extra 

Extra  (92  se.)  _ 

84-91  score  _ 


May  23. 
1930 

34  -3414 
-3314 
28  -33 
26'4-27'4 


May  31, 
1929 
43'4-44 
43  - 
39  -42 '4 
38  -38'4 


EDWARDS  ROOHNC 


PROTECT  and  beautify  your  home  and 
bams  with  EDWARDS  Metal  Roofs  and 
your  roofing  troubles  will  be  over  for  good. 
Weather-proof,  fire-proof,  lightning -proof, 
wind-proof,  they  last  as  long  as  the  buildings. 
Cost  you  much  less  because  we  control  every¬ 
thing  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof  and  Mil  direct  te  you  at  factory  prices. 
BEAUTIFUL-PERMANENT-ECONOMICAL 
Painted  or  galvanized  steel  or  genuine  rust- 
resisting  copper-bearing  steel.  Styles  for  all 
purposes.  Shingles  (Individual  or  in  clusters 
or  Spanish  Tile).  Sheets  (plain  or  corrugated, 
standing  seam,  or  v-crimped). 

Write  for  Free  Samples  and  Factory  Prtees. 

Amazingly  low  cost.  Easy  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Fully  guaranteed.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers 
are  our  best  advertisement.  Ask 
for  Roofing  Book  No.  162. 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
612-662  Butler  St  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

 (C) 


BEES --Honey,  Money,  Pleasure 

There  is  honey,  money,  pleasure  and  a  world  of  won¬ 
der  la  keeping  bees  RIGHT.  If  you  want  to  begin  bee¬ 
keeping  this  year,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  If  you  want 
to  begin  better  beekeeping  with  bees  you  already  have, 
right  now  is  the  time  to  do  that,  too.  Let  us  tell  you 
hew.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  on  beekeeping  and  a 
free  sample  copy  of  our  beekeeper’s  journal.  Get  our 
guarantee  on  making  you  a  successful  beekeeper.  We  will 
do  it,  if  you  will  help  a  little. 

THE  A-  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

235  LIBERTY  STREET 
Oldest  Bee  and  Honey  House  in  America 


Lower  Grades _ 

The  butter  market  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  except  for 
the  fact  that  prices  have  slipped  a  notch 
or  two.  The  Decoration  holiday  coming 
on  Friday  practically  ended  the  week  on 
Wednesday.  Thursday  was  a  retail  day 
and  there  was  little  or  no  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness.  The  market  was  practically  closed 
on  Saturday,  everybody  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  week  end  holiday  of  the  year. 

On  Wednesday,  there  was  a  splendid 
j  revival  of  business.  Buyers  anticipated 
;  their  holiday  needs  which  gave  consid- 
j  erable  force  to  trading.  In  addition  there 
j  was  a  sprinkling  of  speculative  interest, 
j  As  a  result  the  market  showed  real  life 
for  the  first  time  in  many  days,  resulting 
in  much  better  feeling,  but  no  better 
prices. 

We  omit  quotations  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  week  was  so  broken.  As  we  go  to 
press  92  score  butter  is  generally  quoted 
at  32%c  with  higher  scoring  marks  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  33%c.  Firsts  generally  bring 
31c  to  32c  while  lower  grades  sell  down 
to  26c. 

The  butter  market  outlook  is  far  from 
encouraging.  On  May  23,  the  four  largest 
cities  reported  16,193,118  pounds  of  butter 
in  cold  storage  compared  with  6,871,869 
pounds  in  storage  in  the  same  cities  a 
year  ago.  Here  are  the  figures  for  a  week 
ago  which  show  the  rapid  change  in  the 
holdings.  On  May  16,  1930  there  were 
12,794,482  pounds  in  the  “chambers  of 
hope”  in  the  four  largest  cities,  compared 
with  4,524,562  pounds  in  the  same  cities 
a  year  ago.  From  those  figures  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  not  only  how  much  excess  we 
have  over  last  year,  but  how  much  more 
rapidly  our  reserves  are  piling  up.  It  is 
a  real  problem. 

Fresh  Cheese  Easier 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  BN^Y 

Potted  tomatoes  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.25  per  100.  Barb  ana, 
Bonny  Best,  Marglpfce,  John  Baer,  Jewel,  Stone,  Match¬ 
ings  Transplanted  plants  of  same  $8.00  per  1000. 
Pepper  Plants — Potted  and  transplanted,  same  price  as 
tomatoes.  Ruby  King,  Worldbeater,  Chinese  Giant, 
Harris  Early,  California  Wonder. 

Egg  Plants— Potted  only.  Black  Beauty  same  price.. 
Tomatoes — -Field  Grown  (Beady  June  15,  $3.  per  1000). 
Cabbage  Plants  (Ready  June  1).  Copenhagen  Market, 
Enkhinzen  Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Savoy  and  Red  Danish  $2.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $9.00. 
Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000. 

Cauliflower — (Ready  June  1).  Early  Snowball  and  Er- 
fnrter  $4.50  per  1000  ;  5000  for  $20.00.  Send  for  free 
list  all  plants. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, N.J. 


CAULIFLOWER 

grown.  Highest  quality. 
Ca.tskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball.  $4.50  per 
1000;  500.  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball  $5.00  per 
1,000  ;  500.  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage  all  varieties 

$2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Sprouts  $3.00.  Send  for  list. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &.  SONS,  CHESTER.  NEW  JERSEY 


Cole  B  Power 

Replaces  B  batteries.  Supplies  ideal  B  power  from  A  bat¬ 
tery  or  lighting  plant  at  small  cost.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  HAMDEN,  CONN. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York 


196  Acres,  2  Houses — $1800 
Hay  Crop  Alone  Worth  More 

Sell  130  tons  hay  last  year  for  $2210.  right  in  barn, 
all  crops  thrive,  dairying  and  poultry  will  pay;  houses 
contain  9  and  7  rooms,  nicely  shaded,  1800  ft.  ele¬ 
vation;  good  60x40  bam  with  28  stanchions,  only  slight 
repairs  needed;  130  acres  productive  limesoil  tillage, 
good  water,  valuable  wood,  all  kinds  fruit ;  only  2 
miles  village  over  improved  road.  Nothing  else  like  it 
at  low  price  $1800.  part  cash.  E.  J.  Reynolds,  BONDED 
STROUT  AGENT,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


STATE  FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _ 

Fresh  Average  . 
Held  Fancy 


May  23,  May  31, 
1930  1929 

19-  23  - 

24-26  2 7(4-29 '4 
23- 


Egg  Market  Shows  More 

Life 

May  23, 

May  31, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras  _ 

30  -33(4  * 

38  -42 '4 

Average  Extras _ 

28  -29 

37(4- 

Extra  Firsts _ 

26(4-27(4 

35  -36 

Firsts  . v.. 

25(4-26 

34  -34(4 

Undergrades 

-25 

32  -33 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . .  _ 

27  -31 

35  -37(4 

Gathered  - 

25  -26(4 

32  -34 '4 

*  and  **  prices  include 

premiums. 

days,  the  egg  trade  is  still  highly  nervous 
and  in  a  very  uncertain  position.  The 
holidays  are  throwing  the  market  off  its 
feet.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  on  June  2.  On  the  28th 
receipts  were  heavy  but  there  was  a  fair 
demand  for  current  use  due  to  the  holi¬ 
day,  and  there  was  a  revival  of  specula¬ 
tive  activity.  In  addition  there  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  expert  buying,  all  of  which 
helped  to  stabilize  the  market.  We  omit 
quotations  due  to  the  break  in  the  week 
caused  by  the  holiday,  but  sis  we  go  to 
press  prices  are  substantially  the  same 
as  they  were  a  week  ago. 

At  this  writing,  the  situation  is  very 
uncertain.  Some  stores  report  uncleared 
stocks  of  fancy  nearbys  and  there  are 
considerable  quantities  of  Pacific  Coast 
eggs  being  offered  freely  at  inside  quota¬ 
tions,  which  indicates  the  possibility  of 
price  shading.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
cold  storage  figures  are  making  the  op¬ 
erators  cautious  about  storing.  On  May 
23  the  ten  cities  makihg  daily  reports, 
had  in  their  cold  storage  houses  4,325,00© 
cases  whereas  a  year  ago  they  held  3,- 
116,000  cases.  On  May  16  the  same  ten 
cities  reported  3,911,000  cases,  whereas 
on  the  same  day  last  year  they  held 
practically  1,100,000  cases  less.  The  heavy 
surplus  over  a  year  ago  is  making  the 
trade  very  apprehensive. 

Advices  from  some  of  the  central  west¬ 
ern  points  indicate  slightly  reducing  col¬ 
lections,  but  the  movement  is  still  heavy. 
It  looks  as  though  some  of  the  Western 
producers  are  beginning  to  cut  down  their 
flocks.  In  the  next  paragraph  on  live 
poultry  it  will  be  noted  that  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  Leghorn  fowls  are  arriving  at 
the  freight  terminals.  They  should  have 
done  that  long  ago. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Disap¬ 
pointing 


$26  while  No.  3  grass  mixtures  are  worth 
$1  less.  Second  cutting  State  alfalfa  still 
brings  from  $28  to  $32  with  first  cutting 
at  $23  to  $24.  Oat  straw  is  worth  $14  to 
$15,  rye  $15  to  $16. 

Meats  and  Livestock 

CATTLE — One  load  steers  around  25c 
lower  at  $11.00.  Cows  and  bulls  fairly 
active,  generally  steady.  Common  to  med¬ 
ium  cows  $6.00-7.75.  Low  cutters  and  cut¬ 
ters  mostly  $4.00-5.75.  Common  to  medium 
bulls  $7.00-8.00. 

VEALERS — Vealers  scarce,  steady. 
Good  to  choice  $11.50-13.50.  Medium  $8.00- 
11.00.  Cull  and  common  $7.00-8.00. 

LAMBS — Three  decks  spring  lambs 
steady  at  $13.35. 

LIVE  RABBITS — Fresh  receipts  mod¬ 
erate.  Demand  slow.  Market  weak,  some¬ 
what  lower.  By  the  coop,  18-22c  per  pound, 
a  few  selected  higher. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet 

Ayrshire  Breeders  will  gather  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  for  the  55th  annual  meeting 
on  June  10  and  11.  In  addition  to  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers,  the  Strathglass 
Farm  will  have  its  second  annual  public 
sale  just  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 


Some  Hay  Rope  Trouble 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

are  on  the  market  at  small  cost.  Some 
of  the  hay  equipment  firms  also  have 
recognized  this  trouble  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  remedy  it  at  least  partially  by 
their  method  of  attaching  the  end  of 
the  rope  to  the  hay  fork  carriage. 


May  23. 

May  31, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1929 

Colored _ 

27-28 

30-32 

Leghorn 

25-26 

30-32 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  _ 

BROILERS 

Colored  _ 

28-45 

40-50 

Leghorn  . 

15-33 

25-40 

OLD  ROOSTERS 

•  18 

15-16 

CAPONS  . . 

TURKEYS  _. 

20-25 

20-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby _ 

19-23 

22-27 

GEESE  . . .  _ 

12-14 

16-17 

Held  Average _ 

The  cheese  market  has  about-faced, 
turning  easier.  A  week  ago  we  expected 
prices  might  advance.  Up  to  this  writing 
the  best  money  that  fancy  cheese  will 
bring  is  18%c  with  some  lots  going  at 
17%c.  Last  week  some  sales  were  made 
at  19%c.  The  West  has  been  responsible 
for  considerable  weakness  through  the 
liberal  offering  of  supplies. 

On  May  22  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports  had  on  hand  12,006,000  pounds  of 
cheese  compared  with  9,804,000  pounds  on 
the  same  day  a  year  ago.  On  March  15 
the  same  cities  had  previously  reported 
11,946,000  pounds,  whereas  a  year  ago  on 
that  date  they  reported  9,985,000  pounds. 
From  these  figures  it  is  quite  evident 
that  production  is  running  ahead  of  a 
year  ago.  However  there  is  by  no  means 
as  much  difference  in  cheese  as  we  have 
in  the  butter  market. 


In  spite  of  a  broader  demand  for  eggs 
for  current  use,  due  to  the  week-end  holi- 


With  the  exception  of  Rock  broilers  of 
fancy  quality  and  a  few  choice  Reds  the 
entire  live  poultry  market  turned  out 
to  be  something  of  a  “bust”.  Concessions 
were  easily  obtained.  Fowls  met  very 
slow  sale,  the  market  on  which  was  a 
genuine  disappointment.  The  broiler  mar¬ 
ket  was  largely  a  matter  of  quality.  Leg¬ 
horns  were  in  considerable  accumulation 
and  weak  with  the  exception  of  the  finest 
large  stock.  There  are  any  number  of 
excuses  for  the  present  situation  but  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  case  of  Mrs.  John  H.  House¬ 
wife  tightening  up  on  the  family  purse 
strings. 

A  very  significant  feature  of  the  live 
poultry  market  this  week  was  the  un¬ 
usually  heavy  supply  of  Leghorn  fowls 
among  the  freight  receipts.  Some  cars 
ran  to  practically  nothing  but  Leghorn 
fowls.  It  looks  as  though  some  of  the 
Western  poultrymen  who  have  been  hit 
by  low  egg  prices  are  starting  to  unload. 

Dried  Beans  Meet  Light  Trade 

There  has  been  a  very  limited  jobbing 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  dried  beans  and 
the  market  is  barely  steady.  Jumbo  mar¬ 
rows  generally  bring  from  $9.25  to  $10, 
with  average  marrows  from  $7.75  to  $8.75, 
Pea  beans  grading  common  to  fair  are 
worth  $6.50  to  $6.75  with  choice  marks 
from  $7  to  $7.25.  Red  Kidneys  grading 
common  to  fair  bring  $9.25  to  $9.50,  while 
choice  marks  are  worth  25c  more.  Com¬ 
mon  to  fair  White  Kidneys  are  quoted 
at  $9  to  $9.25,  with  choice  at  $9.50  to  $9.75. 

Medium  Grade  Hay  More 
Plentiful 

Medium  and  low  grades  of  hay  have 
been  a  little  more  plentiful  during  the 
past  week.  The  demand  by  far  has  been 
for  the  top  quality  hay,  but  prices  still 
hold  fairly  good  for  sample  hay.  Straight 
timothy  No.  1  brings  from  $29  to  $30,  with 
No.  2  at  $27  to  $28  and  No.  3  $23  to  $27 
and  sample  at  $21  to  $23.  Timothy  con¬ 
taining  mixtures  of  clover  and  grass  bring 
$28  to  $29  for  No.  1  while  No.  2  brings 
$27.  Clover  mixtures  grading  No.  3  bring 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Tears  experience  In  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


r 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  ojitlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
Iria  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

^^Wcst  Y/ashington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  ^ 


Another  $50.  Off 

In  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

Fishkill  Piebe  Beauty 

Born  October  IS,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  HU  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Datchland  Colantka 
Sir  Inka.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  of  10,907 
lbs.  milk  and  514  lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 

His  price 

is  NOW  .  .  . 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  hall 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal 
For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
46J-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


$200. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY 
THAN  MANY  MAKES 


USED  BUICKS 
OF  NEW  CARS 


“We  want  a  man  s  sized  car.  We  want  power 
and  roadability .  W e  ll  get  infinitely  more  miles 
and  thrills  in  a  used  Buick  than  in  a  new  car 
oj  comparable  price.  Clearly ,  Buick  is  the 
better  buy." 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  thought  is  en¬ 
gaging  your  mind,  as  it  is  engaging  the 
minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of  other  buyers. 
For  this  is  the  way  America  is  thinking. 

The  proof  is  that  more  people  buy  used 
Buicks  than  many  makes  of  new  cars.  In 
fact,  so  great  is  the  popularity  of  the  used 
Buick,  that  it  actually  outsells  the  big 
majority  of  new  cars-— for  the  very  reasons 
you  have  in  mind. 

A  used  Buick  provides  more  power — more 
swiftness,  smoothness  and  stamina— more  of 
all  the  good  motoring  qualities  .  .  .  because 
Buick  is  wonderfully  designed  and  wonder¬ 


fully  made  by  craftsmen  who  have  held 
leadership  in  fine  car  building  for  a  quarter- 
century.  And  a  Buick  is  always  a  Buick. 
It  continues  to  perform  in  the  same  smooth, 
even-tempered  way  whether  the  speed¬ 
ometer  reads  10,000  or  100,000. 

Act  upon  your  own  convictions.  Decide 
now  to  purchase  the  Buick  you’ve  long 
wanted.  And  make  satisfaction  doubly  sure 
by  taking  this  additional  step  — 

Buy  your  Buick  from  an  authorized  Buick- 
Marquette  Dealer.  He  conditions  his 
Buicks  carefully— prices  them  fairly— and 
offers  them  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
His  establishment  is  the  place  in  your  com¬ 
munity  to  buy  a  used  car. 

*  1  f 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors 

Canadian  Factories  Corporation  Builders  of 

VlcLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont.  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


can’t  train 


with 

Pi  llows 


A  fighter’s  muscles  must  have 
vigorous,  hardy  exercise  to  keep 
them  strong  and  firm — in  con¬ 
dition.  Imagine  a  fighter  trying 
to  train  on  soft,  flabby  pillows! 


can’t  train 


Must 


If  teeth,  and  gums,  are  to  be  firm,  sound 
and  healthy,  they’ve  got  to  train  on 
sterner  stuff  than  the  soft,  mushy  foods 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  modern  diets. 

For  teeth  and  gums  which  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  exercised  will  deteriorate  just  as 
surely  as  muscles  which  are  little  used.  They 
require  constant  care.  They  lose  their  sound¬ 
ness,  their  firmness.  So  declare  America  s 
leading  Doctors  of  Dental  Surgery.  And  that 
is  not  all. 

Your  own  doctor  and  dentist  will  tell  you  that 
the  origin  of  many  serious  illnesses  has  been 
traced  to  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  teeth  and 
gums. 

Teeth  and  gums  need  more  than  daily  cleans¬ 
ing,  say  these  knowing  men.  They  must  have 
exercise.  They  must  learn  to  chew !  And  what 

Grape -Nuts 

’There’s  a  Reason” 

A  Product  of  General  Foods  Corporation 


calcium  and  phosphorus,  the  two  elements 
so  important  to  the  building  of  sound, 
beautiful  teeth. 

Indeed,  in  this  single  delicious  dish  is  prac¬ 
tically  every  food  element  needed  for  the 
health  and  energy  of  the  entire  body.  A 
single  serving  of  Grape-Nuts  with  milk  or 
cream,  supplies  more  varied  nourishment 
than  many  a  hearty  meal! 

Your  grocer  has  Grape-Nuts.  Buy  it  to¬ 
day,  for  breakfast  tomorrow.  Or  if  you  wish, 
you  can  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  free 
trial  package. 


than  in  the  way  Nature  in¬ 
tended — by  eating  delicious  foods  which 
actually  invite  thorough  chewing? 

Such  a  food  is  Grape-Nuts.  It  is  highly 
thought  of  by  dental  and  medical  authori¬ 
ties,  not  only  because  it  gives  teeth  and  gums 
the  brisk  exercise  they  urgently  need — but 
also  because  it  helps  to  build  sound  teeth. 

Grape-Nuts  is  made  from  wheat  and  malted 
barley.  Its  golden-brown,  nut-like  kernels, 
so  delicately  tinged  with  pure  malt  sugar, 
are  crisp  and  crunchy.  You  want  to  chew 
them  thoroughly.  And  as  you  do,  teeth  and 
gums  get  the  stimulating  exercise  Nature 
planned  they  should  have.  And  every  time 
you  eat  Grape-Nuts  with 
milk  or  cream  your  body 
receives  a  rich  supply  of 


©  1930,  G.  F.  Corp. 


Postum  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  g-s.f.f.— 6-30 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  trial  package  of  Grape 'Nuts,  and  two  booklets  : 
“Civilized  Teeth  and  How  to  Prevent  Them,"  and  “Happier  Days  from 
Better  Breakfasts.” 

Name - - — - - - - 

Street - — - — - - — 

City - - State - - 

Fill  in  completely — print  name  and  address. 

I  n  Canada  address  General  Foods,  Limited,  SterlingTower .Toronto  2,  Ont 


Compare 


the  value 


•  •  • 


It’s  wise  to 
choose  a 

six 


The  New 

CHEVROLET  SIX 

-at  greatly 
reduced  prices! 

The  Roadster . ^495 

The  Phaeton . ^495 

The  Sport  Roadster . .  ®  5  5  5 

The  Coach . ^565 

The  Coupe . ®565 

The  Sport  Coupe  ....  5  5 

The  Club  Sedan . ^62  5 

The  Sedan . ^675 

The  Special  Sedan  ...^725 
(6  wire  wheels  standard) 

The  Sedan  Delivery . $  5  9  5 

Light  Delivery  Chassis ....$365 

i  Vi  Ton  Chassis . $520 

i  i/z  Ton  Chassis  with  Cab  .$625 

Roadster  Delivery . $440 

(Pick-up  box  extra) 


Compare  the  price! 


It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  new 
Chevrolet  Six  is  winning  such  widespread 
popularity.  All  you  need  to  do  is  compare 
it  with  any  other  automobile  of  compa¬ 
rable  cost — value  for  value  and  price  for 
price! 

You  will  discover  that  Chevrolet  is  the 
only  low-priced  car  that  gives  you  the 
outstanding  advantages  of  a  six-cylinder 
motor.  And  if  you  have  ever  driven  a 
six-cylinder  car,  you  know  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  six  cylinders  make — in  smoothness, 
power,  flexibility,  long  life  and  greater 
driver  comfort! 

You  will  discover  that  Chevrolet  is  the 
only  low-priced  car  with  bodies  by  Fisher 
— a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
determining  value.  Chevrolet-Fisher 
bodies  are  built  of  selected  hardwood  and 
steel — assuring  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  miles  of  quiet,  carefree  service.  They  are 
carefully  padded  to  prevent  drumming 
and  rumble.  And  they  offer  every  modern 
safety  and  convenience  feature. 


You  will  discover  that  Chevrolet  is  the 
only  low-priced  car  combining  all  of 
these  modern  chassis  features — four  long 
semi-elliptic  springs;  four  Lovejoy 
hydraulic  shock  absorbers;  completely- 
enclosed  internal-expanding  4-wheel 
brakes;  banjo-type  rear  axle;  and  a  heavy 
channel  steel  frame,  with  four  rugged 
cross  members. 

And  when  you  investigate  economy,  you 
will  make  another  important  discovery — 
for  the  Chevrolet  Six  is  just  as  economical 
as  any  car  you  can  buy.  It  costs  no  more 
for  oil.  It  costs  no  more  for  gas.  It 
costs  no  more  for  tires.  It  costs  no  more 
for  service.  And  it  is  sold  at  prices  anyone 
can  afford. 

Before  you  consider  any  other  low-priced 
car,  compare  it  with  the  new  Chevrolet 
Six.  Compare  values!  Compare  prices! 
The  more  thorough  your  comparison, 
the  more  certain  you  are  to  conclude  that 
"It’s  wise  to  choose  a  Six!” 


Prices /.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Under  the 
Oliver  Flag 


co»p***Y 


OLIVER 

HART-PARR 


The  Most  Powerful 
Tractor  of  its  Size 
on  Four  Wheels 


AGAIN  Oliver  offers  a  great  ad- 
k  vance  in  Power — The  Oliver  Hart- 
Parr  Model  A — a  4-cylinder,  4-plow 
tractor. 

It  is  lower,  shorter,  narrower,  better — a 
more  compact  farm  power  unit  that  will 
handle  more  easily,  work  more  freely, 
produce  power  more  economically — the 
new  Oliver  Hart-Parr  Model  A. 

The  new  valve-in-head  motor  (patents 
applied  for)  burns  kerosene  or  gasoline 
and  from  either  gets  more  power  per 
dollar  of  fuel  cost.  A  new  type  force 
feed  lubrication  system,  new  type  bal¬ 
anced  cooling  system,  new  type  fuel 
system,  make  this  most  efficient  type  of 
motor  even  more  efficient. 

The  Oliver  Hart-Parr  Cooling  System 
directly  forces  the  coolest  water  in  the 
system  against  the  hottest  part  of  the 
motor,  keeping  the  ignition  chamber  and 
the  valves  free  from  overheating.  The 
problem  of  crankcase  dilution  is  greatly 
lessened. 

The  power  transmission  parts  from  the  3-inch  main  bearings  to  the  3V2-inch 
driving  axle  are  larger,  stronger,  made  of  superior  metals.  Ball  and 
roller  bearings  are  more  plentifully  used.  Metal  has  been  placed  where 
metal  counts. 

The  Oliver  Hart- Parr  Model  A,  in  chassis,  motor  and  transmission, 
offers  every  modern  improvement  and  some  that  are  entirely  new.  It  is 
fully  enclosed  outside  to  protect  the  works  within.  Inside,  it  presents  a 

OLIVER 


More  ball  and  roller  bearings 
Really  handy  belt  pulley 
More  driver  comfort 
New  cooling  system 
Beauty  and  Balance 
More  alloy  steels 
»  « 

60-inch  over-all  height 
79^/2-inch  wheel  base 
117-inch  over-all  length 
39-inch  inside  tread 
5600  lbs.  of  weight 


A  4-plow  tractor, ' 
the  successor  to 
the  world-  famous 
leader  of  farm 
power  —  the  Hart- 
Parr  18-36. 

new  cleanness  and  trimness  of  design,  free  from  the  usual  pro¬ 
jections,  and  is  much  more  accessible. 

The  Oliver  Hart-Parr  Model  A  also  offers  the  farmer  many 
new  conveniences:  the  low.  roomy,  dust-proof  platform;  a 
movable,  adjustaoie,  spring-hung  seat;  automobile  type  foot 
clutch;  handy  gear  shift  lever.  The  operator  rides  in  comfort 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  work. 

It  also  offers  new  operating  advantages — the  drawbar  is  ad¬ 
justable  up  and  down  and  in  a  wider  arc  to  accommodate  any 
tool  or  any  setting  of  a  tool  to  meet  unusual  conditions. 

The  belt  pulley  is  right  out  in  the  open  so  that  the  belt  can 
literally  be  thrown  on. 

It’s  from  the  shops  of  Hart-Parr,  founders  of  the  tractor  indus¬ 
try,  long  holders  of  leadership  in  power. 

Besides  the  sensational  new  Row  Crop,  this  new  Oliver  Hart- 
Parr  takes  its  place  under  the  Oliver  Flag  that  leads  to  lower 

costs  of  producing  crops.  / 

Write  for  immediate  informa- 
tion  on  this  most  powerful  . 
tractor  of  its  size  on/^ 

4  wheels.  /  ^ 


OLIVER  FARM 
/  EQUIPMENT  SALES 
COMPANY 

400  West  Madison  Street 
z  ^  Chicago,  Illinois 

^  Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
the  new  Oliver  Hart-Parr  Model  A  Tractor. 


.  City . State 

Branches  everywhere  to  serve  you 


MODEL 


- 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

\ 

Peach  Crop  May  Be  Small- -County  Notes 


13  (597) 


A  REPORT  on  prospects  for  the  fruit 
crop  recently  published  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicates 
a  production  slightly  below  last  year’s 
crop  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  five 
year  average  from  1924  to  1928.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  peach  crop  in  the  southern 
states  is  especially  poor,  reports  from  ten 
states  showing  a  condition  of  44.5  per  cent 
of  normal  as  compared  with  67.4  per  cent 
of  normal  last  year.  In  Pennsylvania,  re¬ 
porters  anticipate  less  than  half  a  crop. 

The  condition  of  the  cherry  crop  in  New 
York  State  is  reported  as  86  per  cent  of 
normal  and  prospects  look  good  except 
for  sweet  cherries  in  the  Chautauqua 
section.  In  Pennsylvania  the  condition  of 
the  crop  is  reported  as  52  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  as  cherries  there  were  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  frosts  during  the  latter  part  of 
April.  Ohio  does  not  anticipate  more  than 
half  a  crop  and  southern  Michigan  reports 
considerable  injury  from  frost,  although 
there  was  apparently  less  damage  done 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 


Parasites  for  Oriental  Peach 
Moth 

Following  a  claim  by  scientists  that 
parasites  offer  the  only  hope  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Oriental  peach  moth,  the  state  of 
Connecticut  is  breeding  over  a  million 
tiny  insects  that  feed  on  this  pest.  One 
parasite  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eggs  of  the 
Oriental  peach  moth  and  destroys  them, 
while  the  other  lays  its  eggs  inside  the 
larva  of  the  moth  where  they  hatch  and 
grow,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  moth. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Oriental  peach 
moth  causes  damage  to  the  extent  of 
$200,000  a  year  in  Connecticut. 


Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers 
Plan  Tour 

Pennsylvania  fruit  growers  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  tour  through  four  states  in  July. 
Starting  July  14  at  Allentown,  orehard- 
ists  will  visit  some  Pennsylvania  orchards 
and  then  go  north  through  New  Yortt 
across  the  Hudson  River  via  the  Bear 
Mountain  Bridge  and  then  to  Danbury, 
Conn.  Professor  Hollister  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  College  will  have  charge 
of  the  tour  through  Connecticut.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Professor  Thies  will  take 
charge,  while  the  last  day  of  the  tour 


Mark,  Clip  and  Mail  to  Us 

THERE  has  been  •  a  lot  of  discussion 
both  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  on 
the  part  of  business  men, concerning  the 
acts  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  Recently,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  particu¬ 
larly  vigorous  attack  upon  the  whole  idea 
of  government  help  to  agriculture.  Chair¬ 
man  Legge  in  replying,  indicated  that 
business  was  in  favor  of  some  plan  to 
help  agriculture  only  so  long  as  it  did 
not  get  any  results. 

Along  with  the  plan  of  help  to  coopera¬ 
tives,  Chairman  Legge  has  repeatedly 
warned  farmers  that  ultimately  they 
must  help  in  preventing  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  by  cutting  down  acreages.  In  order 
to  get  the  reaction  of  our  readers,  we 
are  printing  a  little  ballot  containing  two 
questions  so  that  you  may  mark  it,  clip 
it  and  mail  it  to  us.  Just  address  it  Edi¬ 
torial  Department,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Later,  of  course,  we  will  give  you  the 
results  of  the  ballot. 


L.  C.  Anderson  of  the  Hudson  River 
station  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
will  be  in  charge. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  preventing  surplus  production 
by  limiting  acreage  as  suggested  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Board? . 

Was  there  any  reduction  of  acre¬ 
age  of  the  principal  crops  in  your 
community  this  year?... . 

(You  need  not  sign  your  name 
and  address  unless  you  wish). 


Poultry  Judging  School 

The  annual  poultry  fudging  school  at 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  scheduled  this  year  from  June  23 
to  28.  In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  State  College, 
Professor  Graham  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Professor  Halpin  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Professor  Jones  of  Connecticut 
and  Professor  Vandevort  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  on  the  staff  of  instruction. 


active.  The  big  show  in  the  fall  win  be 
a  hummer.  4-H  Club  work  will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture.  A  4-H  County  Council  was  organ¬ 
ized  last  week.  Reginald  Drake,  Potsdam, 
was  elected  president;  Herbert  Putnam, 
Gouverneur,  vice  president ;  Florence 
Moulton,  Winthrop,  secretary ;  Helen  Ster¬ 
ling,  treasurer;  Barton  Armstrong,  mem¬ 
ber  of  executive  committee.  Frederick 
Winthrop  and  Miss  Vern  Petrie  were 
elected  to  represent  St.  Lawrence  County 
at  the  State  Council  at  Ithaca  in  June. 
Ralph  Michael,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Canton  gave  an  inspir¬ 
ing  talk  urging  the  4-H  youngsters  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  community  in  which  they  live 
with  the  importance  of  4-H  work — H.M.K. 


The  Universal  MflWns  Machine 

°“der "°  °bUg*b  / 


Maine 


- - ~ _ 


Jersey  Breeders  Gather  at 
Geneva 

On  June  4,  at  Geneva,  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  holding  a  field 
meeting  and  picnic.  A  picnic  lunch  will 
be  served  at  noon.  There  will  be  a  judg¬ 
ing  contest  and  talks  by  a  number  of 
prominent  dairy  cattle  authorities. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Tioga  County -Luring  the  last  few 
months,  representatives  of  oil  and  gas 
companies  have  been  leasing  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  Chemung,  Schuyler  and 
Tompkins  Counties  and  now  are  carrying 
their  activities  into  Tioga  County.  Though 
both  U.  S.  and  Cornell  geologists  discount 
the  presence  of  gas  in  great  quantities 
in  the  three  counties  affected  by  this 
boom,  the  work  now  being  done  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  gas  and  electric,  indicates  that 
truth  may  inhabit  the  theories  of  the  Bel¬ 
mont  company’s  geologists,  who  recently 
prospected  the  section.  They  said,  that 
in  this  particular  district,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  has  puffed  into  mounds,  or 
domes,  and  that  it  is  in  these  mounds, 
which  may  best  be  described  as  “under¬ 
ground  pockets”  gas  and  oil  may  lie.  Cal¬ 
culation  recently  made,  shows  that  Elmira 
and  its  vicinity  is  a  wash  for  water  from 
the  Finger  Lakes.  On  account  of  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  earth  strata, 
water  is  said  to  travel  through  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  at  times  only  a  few  feet  under¬ 
ground.  Many  people  are  literally  “soar¬ 
ing  the  clouds”  over  the  prospect  of  gas 
in  the  southern  tier. 

The  Owego  Town  Board,  at  the  request 
of  the  state  conservation  commission,  set 
aside  1000  acres  of  land  owned  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Tracy,  Edgar  Lewis,  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  G.  Wicks,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Graves, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Reeve  and  J.  F.  Mersereau, 
situated  west  of  Aplachin  as  a  bird  and 
game  preserve  for  a  five  year  period.  This 
land  has  been  a  game  refuge  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  now  is  closed  to  hunters 
for  another  five  year  period. 

The  continued  freezing  and  thawing  the 
past  winter  were  responsible  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  out  of  much  new  seeding.  Had  the 
ground  been  soaked,  as  it  really  required, 
the  winter  killing  of  grasses  and  grains 
would  probably  have  been  less  but  the 
drouth  made  the  soil  more  susceptible. 

A  wool  pool  was  held  in  Owego,  the 
morning  of  May  17th.  A  later  wool  pool 
will  be  held  about  the  first  Saturday  in 
July.  Many  farmers  have  yet  their  last 
year’s  clip  of  wool,  having  been  unable 
to  dispose  of  it  at  any  fair  price. — 
C.  A.  A.  B. 

St.  Lawrence  County —  Granges  are 
very  active.  At  the  first  special  Pomona 
meeting,  93  candidates  were  instructed 
in  the  fifth  degree.  Silas  Wright  Grange 
furnished  53.  Special  Pomona  meetings 
have  been  held  at  Gouverneur,  Nicholville, 
Norfolk,  Lisbon,  Depeyster,  Madrid,  with 
good  classes.  The  next  regular  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Old  DeKalb,  the  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  June.  The  Dairy  Improvement 
Association  will  hold  its  second  annual 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Harrington,  Canton, 
N.  Y.  in  June.  200  plates  will  be  set. 
Brownell  and  Crandall  are  the  principal 
speakers  with  the  noted  breeder,  George 
Sisson,  as  toastmaster.  Committees  have 
been  appointed  for  the  Tri-county  Bureau 
Farm  Picnic  in  August  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  perfected.  Our  aim  is  five  thousand 
out  to  the  picnic.  Junior  4-H  work  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  event.  The  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  Agricultural  Association  is 


The  Twenty-Ninth  Week 
at  Storrs 

FOR  the  first  time  in  eleven  weeks  the 
hens  in  the  Storrs  contest  dropped  be¬ 
low  the  5,000  egg  mark.  Their  actual  score 
was  4,913  eggs  or  a  yield  of  70.2  per  cent. 

This  performance  is  219  eggs  less  than 
the  previous  week’s  production  and  15 
eggs  under  their  performance  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  a  year  ago.  Slight  losses, 
however,  at  this  season  are  not  wholly 
unexpected. 

White  Wyandottes 

The  Locusts,  West  Cornwall,  Conn . 1471 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Ayton,  Ont.,  Canada..l302 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 1482 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn . 1443 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 

So.  Wethersfield,  Ct.  _ _ 1414 

White  Rocks 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. _  1335 

Kalerok  Farm,  Westford,  Mass . 1213 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Longmeadow,  Mass . 1606 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  Peterboro,  N.  H . 1601 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Longmeadow,  Mass . 1580 

H.  G.  Colt,  West  Hartford,  Conn . ..1573 

White  Leghorns 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Girard,  Pa...l774 

Steelman  P.  Farms,  Lansdale,  Pa .  1558 

Geo.  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  Inc., 

West  Willington,  Conn . . .  1541 

Leighton  Orchards,  Kingston,  R  .1.  1523 
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A  Catalog 

worth  having 

— a  Coupon 

worth  mailing 

j 

like  ■ 
the 
CALF 

TIE  Universal  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine  catalog  is  full  of 
practical  information 
about  modern  dairying.  It  has 
facts  and  figures  showing  how 
any  dairyman  or  farmer  can 
cut  his  milking  costs  in  half, 
save  time  and  labor,  and  ac¬ 
tually  get  a  better  price  for 
his  milk  ....  by  replacing 
inferior  milkers  or  hand  milk¬ 
ing,  with  a  Universal  Milking 
Machine  outfit.  It’s  a  catalog 
worth  having  ....  and  may 
point  the  way  to  better  profits 
for  you,  less  work,  more  lei¬ 
surely  living.  We  have  a  copy 
ready  to  mail  as  soon  as  we 
receive  from  you  the  coupon 
at  the  top  of  this  page. 

Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  today. 

THE  UNJVERSAUJSILKIHG  MACHINE 

COMPANY  1  1 

Dept  AA,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


:  FARRELL  HOIST 

FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  OAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SOM 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N-i 

- - — - 


Thousands  of  dairy* 
men  have  profited 
by  Park  &  Pollard 
research  which  has 
developed  a  feed  for 
every  summer  need* 


Two  outstanding  pasture  feeds 
Herd  Helth  16% 

Park  &  Pollard  Fitting  Ration  12% 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  F cede :  lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  *  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  *  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  -  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  -PAP  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  .  Milk- 
Maid  24%  -  Bet-R-MUk  20%  •  Herd-Hellh  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tn-Xt  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 
Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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Water  Lilies  On  the  Farm 


A  Charming  Spot  in  the  Home  Garden  Is  Possible  with  Little  Labor  and  Simple  Equipment 


A  WATER  garden  is  -within  the  reach 
of  the  average  farmers  wife  and 
after  it  is  once  started  needs  little  care. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  tiny  brook  flowing 
along  one  side  of  the  house  grounds, 
Do  not  attempt  to  plant  lilies  in  this 
brook  but  dig  a  channel  so  that  a  part 
of  it.  will  run  into  a  pool  at  the  side, 
or  rather  trickle  in,  for  any  rapid  flow 
of  water  will  wash  out  your  lily  roots. 
If  you  find  it  impossible  to  form  a 
natural  pool  there  is  no  reason  for  des¬ 
pair.  Half  barrels,  lard  tubs,  a  discard¬ 
ed  bath  tub!  Water  flowers  will  thrive 
in  any  of  them.  A  friend  whose  home 
is  in  South  Carolina  interested  me  in 
water  hyacinths  and  sent  me  two  or 
three  roots,  telling  me  to  get  a  lard 
tub,  fill  it  within  ten  inches  of  the  top 
with  rich  soil  containing  some  well 
rotted  manure,  and  after  planting  my 
roots  to  add  water  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  top,  allowing  this 
margin  for  rainfalls.  They  grew  like 
Jack’s  bean  stalk.  Every  morning  I 
found  new  leaves,  until  the  beautiful 
orchid-like  blossoms  began  to  appear 
and  after  that  leaves  were  ignored  as 
I  rushed  down  to  see  if  there  were  any 
new  spikes  of  flowers.  When  winter 
comes  I  shall  lift  my  tub,  give  it  a 
fairly  light  place  in  the  cellar  and  if 
possible  hold  over  my  hyacinths  for 
another  year. 

In  growing  water  lilies  remember 
that  they  need  water  and  sunshine. 
Never  make  your  lily  pool  under  the 
shade  of  trees  but  select  an  open  spot, 
put  in  your  tubs,  sinking  them  so  that 
the  top  comes  on  a  level  with  the  soil, 
and  around  them  plant  cosmos,  helen- 
iums,  lobelia,  iris  and  similar  flowers. 
The  cosmos  will  reseed  itself  and  the 
iris  is  ideal  around  a  natural  pool 
where  the  ground  is  always  moist- 
In  a  natural  pool  there  should  be  one 
foot  of  soil  and  one  foot  of  water,  but 
not  quite  so  much  soil  is  required  if 
tubs  are  used.  The  lily  roots  may  be 
secured  from  dealers,  or  taken  from 
some  lily  pool  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
home,  the  former  being  preferable  as 
these  come  with  the  roots  pressed  into 
a  compact  ball  with  earth  between 
them  and  you  have  only  to  sink  this 
ball  in  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  your 
tub  or  pool.  Alba  and  Richardson  are 
among  the  best  of  hardy  water  lilies 
and  are  desirable  for  the  amateur 
grower.  Rose  Magnolia  and  Pink  Opal 
are  two  hardy  pink  varieties.  Lilac  is 
in  a  blue  shade,  Pigmy  Yellow  and 
Aurora  give  golden  bloom  and  Con¬ 
queror  is  a  desirable  red.  One  other 
lily,  Frank  Trelease,  is  a  night-bloom¬ 
ing  lily  and  a  charming  novelty. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add  water 
to  your  tubs  once  every  week  during 
summer  drouths  but  usually  rains  -will 
balance  evaporation  and  the  tubs  will 
need  no  attention  from  early  spring  un¬ 
til  fall. 

After  your  pool  is  established  or 


About  Pajamas 

Pajamas  for  beach 
wear,  pajamas  for 
bed,  pajamas  for 
lounging  and  the 
bridge  party.  All  dif¬ 
ferent  style  features 
in  each  class. 

Before  you  order 
your  pajamas  pattern, 
we  suggest  you  send 
for  a  copy  of  our  new 
Summer  Fashion 
Magazine  and  see  its 
offering. 

Of  course,  it’s  not 
just  a  pajamas  style 
book.  You’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  at¬ 
tractive  dress  styles 
presented  for  all  oc¬ 
casions. 

Send  12  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  for 
your  copy  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


your  tubs  have  received  their  roots 
and  begin  putting  up  green  leaves,  you 
have  only  to  gather  lilies,  until  just 
before  the  ground  freezes  in  the  late 
fall.  In  your  natural  pond  if  there  is 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  keep  ice 
from  actually  reaching  the  roots  you 
need  give  your  lilies  no  especial  atten¬ 
tion.  But  if  they  are  grown  in  artific¬ 
ial  pools  or  tubs  it  is  well  to  cover  the 
top  with  boards, (leaving  the  water  in), 


FOUR-PIECE  LAYETTE  SET  NO. 
B5302  comes  stamped  for  simple  pastel 
colored  embroidery  on  fine  quality  white 
mercerized  batiste.  One  size,  infant’s  to 
six  months.  Price  $1.20  per  set.  Order 
from  Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


and  heap  a  foot  or  more  of  leaves  over 
these.  Let  the  leaves  extend  well  over 
the  edges  of  the  pool  or  tubs,  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  from  the  sides,  and  if 
necessary  pile  boards  on  the  top  to 
keep  them  from  blowing  away  during 
winter  gales.  Straw  or  hay  may  be 
used  over  the  first  boards  instead  of 
leaves  but  err  on  the  side  of  too  great 
depth  of  covering  rather  than  too  shal¬ 
low.  ' 

Small  tubs  may  be  placed  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  during  the  winter  and  put  out 
again  early  in  the  spring. 

The  cost  of  lilies  is  not  great  and 
they  are  one  of  the  flowers  that  re¬ 
quire  no  time  once  they  are  well 
started. — L.  M.  T. 


Ivy  Poison 

Take  what  “sugar  of  lead”  you  can 
hold  on  a  five-cent  silver  piece,  dis¬ 
solve  in  a  table-spoon  full  of  good  vine¬ 
gar,  then  take  a  little  piece  of  cloth 
and  moisten  well  all  the  little  sores. 
One  application  is  generally  sufficient. 
This  will  not  only  stop  the  itching  but 
will  kill  the  poison. — R.  W.  V.,  Vt. 


The  Scrap  Bag 

IF  THE  question  “What  is  the  best 
small  labor  saver  in  our  household?” 
were  put  to  vote,  the  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  would  be  in  favor  of  an  article 
that  costs  nothing.  It  is  simply  a  small 
cretonne  bag  filled  with  clean  cloth 
scraps.  One  hangs  behind  the  pantry 
door,  and  saves  countless  steps  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  dishcloth  to  wipe  up 
something  spilled.  The  children  always 
know  where  to  find  a  clean  cloth  scrap 
to  polish  the  apples  which  they  bring 
from  the  cellar,  and  Mother  never 
knows  about  some  of  the  little  “spills” 
that  they  make  when  lunching  in  the 
pantry.  Another  bag  hangs  inside  a 
kitchen  cupboard  and  its  contents  find 
scores  of  uses.  A  scrap  is  quickly  avail¬ 
able  to  wipe  up  a  bit  of  grease,  to  use 
in  polishing  or  scouring,  to  dry  the 
skates  or  wash  the  toy  dishes — with 
never  the  question  “Where’s  a  rag?” 
The  bag  of  scraps  eliminates  some  of 
the  cleaning  cloths  that  the  house  -wife 
dislikes  to  have  hanging  around. 

The  children  enjoy  tearing  and  cut¬ 
ting  light-colored  cloth  to  make  the 
small  scraps.  The  larger  portions  of 
the  garments  are  torn  into  cleaning 
cloths  of  convenient  size,  to  be  folded 
and  packed  in  a  labeled  box  on  the 
closet  shelf.  Every  member  of  the 
family  then  knows  exactly  where  to 
find  a  larger  cloth  for  any  special  use 
and  Mother  does  not  have  to  spend 
time  handling  over  a  miscellaneous  lot 


of  cast-offs  to  locate  one  of  the  desired 
size.  As  soon  as  a  cotton  garment  is 
beyond  repair  it  is  consigned  to  bag 
or  box,  so  there  is  never  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  cast-offs.  The  rag-man  is  the 
only  loser  under  this  system ;  the  pen¬ 
nies  earned  by  the  countless  trips  to 
the  rag-bag  can  not  begin  to  offset 
the  convenience  of  having  cleaning 
scraps  always  available  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family.  Yes,  the  scrap- bags 
are  certainly  the  best  step-savers  in 
our  household. — J.  B. 


Coming  Home 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  owls  simply  would  not  stop  hoot¬ 
ing.  In  the  morning  at  breakfast  call 
there  was  an  empty  chair.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  lad  was  missing.  He  had 
“broke  camp”  with  the  first  rays  of 
daylight.  His  parents  were  called  on 
long  distance,  and  a  general  alarm 
was  sent  out.  During  the  day  no  boy 
could  be  located,  but  at  9:00  P.  M.  just 
as  darkness  set  in,  the  distracted 
father  and  mother  heard  footsteps  at 
the  front  door— A  tired,  hungry,  and 
grimy  boy  stood  before  them.  Between 
joyful  sobs,  he  said  he  had  walked  a 
lot,  and  ridden  in  automobiles  a  lot, 
but  was  never  going  to  leave  home 
again.  ' 

Stories  of  the  cunning  of  dogs  are 
most  too  common  to  mention,  but  back 
in  the  late  winter  of  1879  one  young 
farm  hand,  Charles  Bartlett,  living  in 
central  New  Hampshire  was  reported 


LADIES’  FANCY  APRON  NO.  C2334  is 
suitable  for  afternoon  wear  when  serving 
at  bridge  or  luncheon.  It  is  stamped  on 
dainty  dot  printed  cloth  with  sufficient 
extra  material  for  pockets  and  string  and 
comes  in  green,  tangerine  or  lavender. 
Price  of  this  apron  is  only  45c  postpaid 
to  any  address.  Fast  colored  embroidery 
floss  for  completely  finishing  is  35c  extra. 
Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


to  have  gone  “West”.  He  had  a  farmer 
cousin  living  in  Northern  Kansas. 
Bartlett  was  twenty-three,  had  saved 
some  money,  and  was  starting  out  in 
the  world. 

After  nearly  a  week  on  a  stuffy  west¬ 
bound  train,  the  journey  came  to  an 
end.  “Cousin  Timothy”  did  not  know 
the  exact  time  young  Bartlett  would 
arrive,  so  was  not  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  to  greet  him.  By  means  of  a  livery 
rig,  Bartlett  found  his  way  to  the 
cousin's  farm,  over  eight  miles  of 
muddy  road.  It  was  mid- afternoon,  and 
Timothy  would  be  home  at  evening,  the 
young  wife  that  Bartlett  had  never 
seen,  told  him.  He  wandered  about  the 
farm  buildings  looked  out  over  the  flat 
lands,  thinking  what  a  queer  place  it 
was;  not  a  tree  or  stone  in  sight.  The 
sky  was  gray,  no  sun,  and  the  wind 
blowing  almost  a.  gale.  Young  Bartlett 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  turned  to 
the  livery  man,  who  was  resting  his 


horses  before  the  return  trip,  saying, 
“What  is  the  next  train  back  East?” 

“6:30  tonight,”  replied  the  driver. 

Bartlett  simply  said,”  Drive  me  to 
it.”  Years  after,  the  writer  was  visiting 
at  Bartlett’s  New  Hampshire  farm, 
and  learned  of  the  strange  story,  Bart¬ 
lett  told  it  with  sort  of  a  guilty  tone, 
and  finished  by  saying  that  his  reason 
for  the  quick  return  was  that  he  felt 
mean  and  thought  he  was  in  for  a  sick 
spell.  The  real  answer  was  that  he  was 
simply  homesick,  and  “Native  hills 
were  calling.” 

John  Howard  Payne,  writer  of 
“Home  Sweet  Home”,  was  a  wanderer 
of  many  lands,  and  only  a  home-loving 
man  could  have  been  inspired  to  pen 
those  most  touching  and  beautiful 
words:  “Be  it  ever  so  humble  there  is 
no  place  like  home.”  Although  written 
107  years  ago,  the  song  still  lives  on, 
never  to  be  forgotten. 


Chic,  Yet  Useful 


BLOOMER  FROCK 
PATTERN  NO.  2501 
is  dear  for  little  girls 
of  1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Printed  dimity,  pon¬ 
gee,  linen,  cotton 
broadcloth,  swiss  or 
wash  silks  can  be  had 
in  colors  and  designs 
very  suitable  for  little 
people.  Size  4  requires 
2%  yards  of  35  or  39- 
inch  material  with  % 
yards  of  35-inch  con¬ 
trasting.— PRICE  15c. 


GIRLS’  DRESS 
PATTERN  NO.  2529 
has  a  novel  idea  in 
its  cape  collar  which 
forms  little  sleeves 
in  front.  Made  up  in 
the  pretty  materials 
in  small-patterned 
prints  this  design  is 
exactly  right  for  the 
girl  of  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Handker¬ 
chief  lawn,  or¬ 
gandie,  tub  silk, 
dimity  or  voile 
would  be  right  for 
such  a  design.  Size 
8  requires  2  yards 
of  39-inch  material 
with  14  yard  of  39- 
inch  contrasting.— 
PRICE  15c. 


DRESS  PATTERN 
NO.  3498  is  delightful¬ 
ly  modish  for  soft, 
summery  materials. 
Printed  chiffon,  chif¬ 
fon  voile,  or  crepe 
silk  would  fall  beauti¬ 
fully  in  the  soft  rip¬ 
ples  made  by  the  cir¬ 
cular  panels  of  the 
skirt.  The  soft  draped 
girdle  forms  the  nat¬ 
ural  waistline  which 
is  the  season’s  vogue. 
The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  7%  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with 
1  Vi  yards  of  39-inch 
contrasting. —  PRICE 
15c. 


TO  ORDER:  Wnfce  name,  address 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  proper  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  13c  for 
one  of  the  new  summer  fashion  cata¬ 
logs  and  address  to  Pattern  Depart 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet  s  Corner 

The  Answers  to  “ How  Should  It  Be  Done,f 


QUITE  often  a  reader  asks  for  in¬ 
formation  bn  points  of  etiquette. 
This  is  always  cheerfully  given.  Here 
is  a  list  of  questions  and  brief  answers 
showing  some  of  the  most  frequent 
problems  in  social  behavior.  Perhaps 
you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
have  answered.  If  so,  send  it  to  Aunt 
Janet,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1.  Where  should  the  man  walk  when 
he  accompanies  a  woman  on  the  street? 

2.  If  there  are  two  women  does  the 
man  walk  between  them? 

3.  When  a  man  registers  at  a  hotel 
with  his  wife,  what  is  the  correct  form? 

4.  What  is  the  correct  way  to  make  an 
introduction? 

5.  How  should  an  introduction  be 
acknowledged? 

6.  Should  I  remove  my  glove  before 
shaking  hands? 

7.  Who  goes  first  (a)  upstairs,  (b) 
downstairs,  (c)  into  a  church,  theater  or 
other  public  places? 

8.  Is  it  ever  correct  to  use  toothpicks? 

9.  May  fingers  be  used  to  remove  fish 
bones  from  the  mouth? 

10.  Is  it  correct  to  eat  asparagus  with 
the  fingers? 

*  *  * 

1.  The  man  walks  next  to  the  curb, 
the  idea,  being  that  he  is  thus  better 
able  to  protect  his  companion. 

2.  If  there  are  two  ladies  he  still 
walks  next  to  the  curb.  If  the  two  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  his  mother  and  his  wife,  the 
mother  is  next  to  him  and  the  wife 
beside  the  mother. 

3.  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Blank,”  rather 
than  “John  Blank  and  wife.” 

4.  The  name  of  the  person  to  be 
honored  is  spoken  first.  This  is  always 
the  lady  unless  the  man  happens  to  be 
some  great  personage  such  as  Presi¬ 
dent  or  high  official.  If  two  women  are 
introduced  to  each  other,  mention  the 
older  one’s  name  first.  “Mrs.  Jones, 
may  I  present  Miss  Smith?”  Not  “Meet 
Mrs.  Jones”  or  “Shake  hands  with 
Miss  Smith.” 

5.  The  one  mentioned  first  says 
How  do  you  do”,  which  is  met  by"  a 


smile  and  a  bow  and  a  remark  on  some 
general  topic. 

6.  No.  Just  shake  hands  and  forget 
about  the  gloves.  The  form  “Excuse 
my  gloves”  is  no  longer  used. 

7.  The  lady  always  precedes  the 

ge  J’lman. 

3.  Not  where  other  people  will  see. 

9.  No,  a  fork  is  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

10.  No.  Asparagus  is  not  a  “finger” 
food  such  as  olives,  radishes  and  celery. 


Useful  Pamphlet  Service 

The  following  pamphlets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  *  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City: 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths,  Au¬ 
tomobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope— 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Little  Recipes 
for  Little  Cooks — 25c. 

Fashion  Catalogue — 12c. 

Art  of  Embroidery,  teaching  all  the 
important  stitches  used  in  embroidery 
—25c. 

Yarncraft — directions  for  making 
many  kinds  of  sweaters,  caps,  afghans, 
and  coolie  coats,  both  knitted  and  cro¬ 
cheted — 30c. 

Guide  Book  for  Painting  and  Var¬ 
nishing — 25c. 

How  to  Make  Children’s  Clothes 
—25c. 

How  to  Make  Draperies — 25c. 

How  to  Make  Dresses — 25c. 

Two  cents  postage  should  be  sent 
for  the  following: 

Old-fashioned  recipes. 

Reviving  in  case  of  drowning  and 
gas  poisoning. 

Learning  to  knit  and  crochet. 

Knitting  the  new  sweaters. 

FREE  PAMPHLETS: 

Health  pamphlets  for  mothers  and 
young  children. 

Talks  on  sex  to  older  children. 


Distinctive 

Linens 


In  the  breakfast  or  lunch¬ 
eon  linens  we  again  offer 
the  choice  of  hue.  Jade,  gold 
and  a  coral  rose  Irish  linen 
are  at  your  service,  and  the 
colors  are  as  dainty  as  the 
material  is  excellent.  A  run¬ 
ner  18x45  inches  may  be 

used  as  the  runner  alone  on  _ _ _ 

the  buffet,  narrow  nook  variety  table,  or  two  of  them  as  shown  will 
set  a  square,  round  or  drop  leaf  table.  This  is  number  220  and  the  con¬ 
ventional  fruit  motif  is  stamped  on  first  quality  heavy  Irish  linen,  and 
is  ready  for  the  working. 

These  are  again  most  simple  to  embroider;  white  outline  stitch 
with  small  solid  ax-eas  worked  in  a  second  color.  Floss  is  included  in 
each  order  of  material.  220J,  220G  and  220  R  are  jade,  gold  or  rose,  and 
are  priced  at  85  cents.  Wax  transfer  patterns  of  12  small  designs, 
apple,  pear,  grapes  and  cherries  is  number  220  at  20  cents.  These  can 
be  used  on  either  napkins  or  runner. 

The  napkins  are  12  inches  square  and  they  are  stamped  with  con¬ 
ventional  fruit  motifs  also.  They  are  numbers  221J  or  G  or  R  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  color,  and  priced  at  15  cents  each.  Order  from  Embroidery 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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TWO  HELPERS^  INSTEAD  OF  ONe4  IN  EVERY  E  A  R| 

*7 Tiat's  why  - 


// 


MILLIONS  AGREE 
NOTHING  CAN  TAKE  THE  PLACE 
OF  FELS-NAPTHA" 


MILLIONS  of  women  use  Fels-Naptha 
for  all  their  washing  and  cleaning  be¬ 
cause  they  know  it  brings  them  extra 
help.  Extra  help  they  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  from  any  other  laundry  product — 
regardless  of  color,  form  or  price. 

For  Fels-Naptha  isn’t  “just  soap.” 
It’s  a  marvelous  combination  of  good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha,  the 
safe  dirt-dissolver.  You  get  two  cleaners 
instead  of  one  in  every  bar.  Working 
together,  they  give  you  extra  help  that 
loosens  the  most  stubborn  dirt  and 
floats  it  away  without  hard  rubbing. 
Washing  is  easier,  quicker — and  when 
it’s  over  how  sweet  and  clean  the 
clothes  are ! 

Whether  you  use  tub  or  machine; 
whether  you  soak  or  boil  your  clothes; 
use  Fels-Naptha  and  get  extra  help.  In 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH 


piping  hot  water,  and  even  in  cool,  it 
does  a  splendid  job.  And  does  it  so 
quickly  that  your  hands  are  in  the  water 

4/ 

less  time.  Which,  of  course,  helps  keep 
them  nice-looking.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Fels-Naptha  today. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Special  Offer— We’ll  be  glad  to 
send  every  user  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  a 
Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  Fels-Naptha  into  their  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this 
chipper  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  cover  postage,  and  well 
mail  you  this  chipper  without  further 
cost.  Write  today.  Department  1-6-7, 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


Factory  to  Rider 

Sav®  $10  to  $2o  on  the  Mead  Bicycle  you 


select  from  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

We  ship  on  approval. If  not  satisfied 
after  trial  return  the  bicycle.  EASY  PAY¬ 
MENTS.  $5  down  on  RANGER  Bicycles. 


Tires 

^  prices,  worn 


lamps ,wheel8,  equipment  at  half  us¬ 
ual  prices.  Write  for  marvelous  new 
aerful  30  day  trial  offerand terms. 


Mpfld  cyrte  Company g*. 
•*  *^S4\*Dept.  K-205,  Chicago  ,ree  c 


>  us 
j  for 
i  catalog 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

RemovesDandruff-StopsHairi’alling 

Imparts  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 

Hi  sen  x  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 

39"'  CHESTNUT  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA 

Rtf  OM""w  BATH  $3.00 
Only  fire-proof  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia 
with  unrestricted 
parking 


HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 


Whj  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  hare  sou  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


6-7-30 


Pumps 

Pressure  tank  water 
systems 

Electrically  operated 
water  systems 
Bathroom  equipment 
Furnaces 


Stoves 

Fire  extinguishers 
Radios 

Farm  electric  light 
plants 

Washing  machines 
Paint 


Oil  stoves 

Rat  exterminators 

Toilet  requisites 


NAME  _ 


ADDRESS  .... 


......STATE 


J 


ceocn  is 
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The  Indian  Drum-  ^By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer 


Alan  went  out  into  the  hall  to  meet 
them.  The  coroner’s  man  either  had 
come  with  them  or  had  arrived  at  the 
same  time;  he  introduced  himself  to 
Alan,  and  his  inquiries  made  plain  that 
the  young  doctor  whom  Alan  had  called 
for  Luke  had  fully  carried  out  his  offer 
to  look  after  these  things,  for  the  cor¬ 
oner  was  already  supplied  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  had  taken  place.  A  sailor 
formerly  employed  on  the  Corvet  ships, 
the  coroner’s  office  had  been  told,  had 
come  to  the  Corvet  house,  ill  and  seek¬ 
ing  aid;  Mr.  Corvet  not  being  at  home, 
the  people  of  the  house  had  taken  the 
man  in  and  called  the  doctor;  but  the 
man  had  been  already  beyond  doctor’s 
help  and  had  died  in  a  few  hours  of 
pneumonia  and  alcoholism;  in  Mr.  Cor- 
vet’s  absence  it  had  been  impossible 
to  learn  the  sailor’s  full  name. 

Alan  left  corroboration  of  this  story 
mostly  to  Wassaquam,  the  servant’s  po¬ 
sition  in  the  house  being  more  easily 
explicable  than  his  own;  but  he  found 
that  his  right  there  was  not  questioned, 
and  that  the  police  accepted  him  as  a 
member  of  the  household.  He  suspected 
that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  push  inquiry  very  actively  in  such 
a  home  as  this. 

After  the  police  had  gone,  he  called 
Wassaquam  into  the  library  and 
brought  the  lists  and  clippings  out 
again. 

“Do  you  know  at  all  what  these  are, 
Judah?’  ’he  asked. 

“No,  Alan.  I  have  seen  Ben  have 
them,  and  take  them  out  and  put  them 
back.  That  is  all  I  know.” 

“My  father  never  spoke  to  you  about 
them?” 

“Once  he  spoke  to  me;  he  said  I  was 
not  to  tell  or  speak  of  them  to  any  one, 
or  even  to  him.” 

“Do  you  know  any  of  these  people?” 

He  gave  the  lists  to  Wassaquam,  who 
studied  them  through  attentively,  hold¬ 
ing  them  to  the  lamp. 

“No,  Alan.” 

“Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  their 
names  before?” 

“That  may  be.  I  do  not  know.  They 
are  common  names.” 

“Do  you  know  the  places?” 

“Yes — the  places.  They  are  lake  port^ 
or  little  villages  on  the  lakes.  I  have 
been  in  most  of  them,  Alan.  Emmet 
County,  Alan,  I  came  from  there. 
Henry?  comes  from  there  too.” 

“Henry  Spearman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  that  is  where  they  hear  the 
Drum.” 

“Yes,  Alan.” 

“My  father  took  newspapers  from 
those  places,  did  he  not?” 

Wassaquam  looked  over  the  address¬ 
es  again.  “Yes;  from  all.  He  took  them 
for  the  shipping  news,  he  said.  And 
sometimes  he  cut  pieces  out  of  them — 
these  pieces,  I  see  now;  and  afterward 
I  burned  the  papers;  he  would  not  let 
me  only  throw  them  away.” 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  them, 
Judah?” 

“Yes,  Alan;  that  is  all.” 

Alan  dismissed  the  Indian,  who,  stol¬ 
idly  methodical  in  the  midst  of  these 
events,  went  down-stairs  and  com¬ 
menced  to  prepare  a  dinner  which  Alan 
knew  he  could  not  eat.  Alan  got  up  and 
moved  about  the  rooms;  he  went  back 
and  looked  over  the  lists  and  clippings 
once  more;  then  he  moved  about  again. 
How  strange  a  picture  of  his  father  did 
these  things  call  up  to  him!  When  he 
had  thought  of  Benjamin  Corvet  be¬ 
fore,  it  had  been  as  Sherrill  had  de¬ 
scribed  him,  pursued  by  some  thought 
he  could  not  conquer,  seeking  relief  in 
study,  in  correspondence  with  scientific 
societies,  in  anything  which  could  en¬ 
gross  him  and  shut  out  memory.  But 
nowr  he  must  think  of  him,  not  merely 
as  one  trying  to  forget;  what  had 
thwarted  Corvet’s  life  was  not  only  in 
the  past;  it  was  something  still  going 
on.  It  had  amazed  Sherrill  to  learn  that 


Corvet,  for  twenty  years,  had  kept 
trace  of  Alan;,  but  Corvet  had  kept 
trace  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  secrecy  of  many  other  people— 
of  about  a  score  of  people.  When  Alan 
thought  of  Corvet,  alone  here  in  his 
silent  house,  he  must  think  of  him  as 
solicitous  about  these  people;  as  seek¬ 
ing  for  their  names  in  the  newspapers 
which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  and 
as  recording  the  changes  in  their  lives. 
The  deaths,  the  births,  the  marriages 
among  these  people  had  been  of  the 
intensest  interest  to  Corvet. 

It  was  possible  that  none  of  these 
people  knew  about  Corvet;  Alan  had 


of  feeling  which  he  had  felt  first  in 
conversation  with  Constance  Sherrill 
was  strengthened  an  hundredfold;  he 
found  himself  humming  a  tune.  He  did 
not  know  where  he  had  heard  it;  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  not  the  sort  of  time  which 
onq/ knows  from  having  heard;  it  was 
not  the  sort  of  tune  which  one  knows 
from  having  heard;  it  was  the  sort 
which  one  just  knows.  A  rhyme  fitted 
vitself  to  the  hum, 

“Seagull,  seagull  sit  on  the  sand. 

It’s  never  fair  weather  when 
you’re  on  the  land.” 

He  gazed  down  at  the  lists  of  names 
which  Benjamin  Corvet  had  kept  so 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

#  *  *  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet  s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  hid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  Spearman  is  visibly  af¬ 
fected  when  Alan  tells  him  about  their  encounter.  They  become  enemies. 
A  few  nights  later  Alan  is  mysteri  ously  attacked  on  the  street.  Shortly 
after  Alan  recovers  from  the  encounter,  a  drunken  stranger  comes  to 
his  home,  asking  for  Ben  Corvet  and  demanding  a  thousand  dollars.  He 
dies  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  after  threatening  “to  tell”.  Alan  believes 
it  is  blackmail.  Hearing  of  the  commotion,  Constance  comes  to  the 
house,  followed  by  Spearman. 


not  known  about  him  in  Kansas,  but 
had  known  only  that  some  unknown 
person  had  sent  money  for  his  support. 
But  he  appreciated  that  it  did  not  mat¬ 
ter  whether  they  knew  about  him  or 
not;  for  at  some  point  common  to  all 
of  them,  the  lives  of  these  people  must 
have  touched  Corvet’s  life.  When  Alan 
knew  what  had  been  that  point  of  con¬ 
tact,  he  would  know  about  Corvet;  he 
would  know  about  himself. 

Alan  had  seen  among  Corvet’s  books 
a  set  of  charts  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
He  went  and  got  that  now  and  an 
atlas.  Opening  them  upon  the  table,  he 
looked  up  the  addresses  given  on  Cor¬ 
vet’s  list.  They  were  most  of  them,  he 
found,  towns  about  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake;  a  very  few  were  upon  other 
lakes — Superior  and  Huron — but  most 
were  upon  or  very  close  to  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  These  people  lived  by  means  of  the 
lake;  they  got  their  sustenance  from  it, 
as  Corvet  had  lived,  and  as  Corvet  had 
got  his  wealth.  Alan  was  feeling  like 
one  who,  bound,  has  been  suddenly  un¬ 
loosed.  From  the  time  when,  coming  to 
see  Corvet,  he  had  found  Corvet  gone 
until  now,  he  had  felt  the  impossibility 
of  explaining  from  anything  he  knew 
or  seemed  likely  to  learn  the  mystery 
which  had  surrounded  himself  and 
which  had  surrounded  Corvet.  But  these 
names  and  addresses!  They  indeed  of¬ 
fered  something  to  go  upon,  though 
Luke  now  was  forever  still,  and  his 
pockets  had  told  Alan  nothing. 

He  found  Emmet  County  on  the  map 
and  put  his  finger  on  it.  Spearman, 
Wassaquam  had  said  came  from  there. 
“The  Land  of  the  Drum!”  he  said  aloud. 
Deep  and  sudden  feeling  stirred  in  him 
as  he  traced  out  this  land  on  the  chart 
—the  little  towns  and  villages,  the 
islands  and  headlands,  their  lights  and 
their  uneven  shores.  A  feeling  of 
“home”  had  come  to  him,  a  feeling  he 
had  not  had  on  coming  to  Chicago. 
There  were  Indian  names  and  French 
up  there  about  the  meetings  of  the  great 
waters.  Beaver  Island!  He  thought 
of  Michabou  and  the  raft.  The  sense 
that  he  was  of  these  Takes,  that  surge 


carefully  and  so  secretly;  these  were 
his  father’s  people  too;  these  ragged 
shores  and  the  islands  studding  the 
channels  were  the  lands  where  his 
father  had  spent  the  most  active  part 
of  his  life.  There,  then — these  lists  now 
made  it  certain — that  event  had  hap¬ 
pened  by  which  that  life  had  been 
blighted.  Chicago  and  this  house  here 
had  been  for  his  father  only  the  abode 
of  memory  and  retribution.  North,  there 
by  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  was  the 
region  of  the  wrong  which  was  done. 

“That’s  where  I  must  go!”  he  said 
aloud.  “That’s  where  I  must  go!” 

Constance  Sherrill,  on  the  following 
afternoon,  received  a  telephone  call 
from  her  father;  he  was  coming  home 
earlier  than  usual,  he  said;  if  she  had 
planned  to  go  out,  would  she  wait  until 
after  he  got  there?  She  had,  indeed, 
just  come  in  and  had  been  intending  to 
go  out  again  at  once;  but  she  took  off 
her  wraps  and  waited  for  him.  The  af¬ 
ternoon’s  mail  was  upon  a  stand  in  the 
hall.  She  turned  it  over,  looking 
through  it — invitations,  social  notes. 
She  picked  from  among  them  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  herself  in  a  firm, 
clear  hand,  which,  unfamiliar  to  her, 
still  queerly  startled  her,  and  tore  it 
open. 

Dear  Miss  Sherrill,  she  read, 

I  am  closing  for  the  time  being,  the 
house  which,  for  default  of  other  own¬ 
ership,  I  must  call  mine.  The  possibility 
that  what  has  occurred  here  would 
cause  you  and  your  father  anxiety 
about  me  in  case  I  went  away  without 
telling  you  of  my  intention  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  note.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
reason.  I  could  not  go  away  without 
telling  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the 
generosity  and  delicacy  you  and  your 
father  have  shown  to  me  in  spite  of  my 
position  here  and  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
no  claim  at  all  upon  you.  I  shall  not 
forget  those  even  though  what  hap¬ 
pened  here  last  night  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  try  to  see  you  again 
or  even  to  write  to  you. 

Alan  Conrad 

She  heard  her  father’s  motor  enter 


the  drive  and  ran  to  him  with  the  letter 
in  her  hand. 

“He’s  written  to  you  then,”  he  said, 
at  sight  of  it. 

“Yes.” 

“I  had  a  note  from  him  this  after¬ 
noon  at  the  office,  asking  me  to  hold 
in  abeyance  for  the  time  being  the 
trust  that  Ben  had  left  me  and  return¬ 
ing  the  key  of  the  house  to  me  for 
safekeeping.” 

“Has  he  already  gone?” 

“I  suppose  so;  I  don’t  know.” 

“We  must  find  out.”  She  caught  up 
her  wraps  and  began  to  put  them  on. 
Sherrill  hesitated,  then  assented;  and 
they  went  round  the  block  together  to 
the  Corvet  house.  The  shades,  Con¬ 
stance  saw  as  they  approached,  were 
drawn;  their  rings  at  the  doorbell 
brought  no  response.  Sherrill,  after  a 
few  instants’  hesitation,  took  the  key 
from  his  pocket  and  unlocked  the  door 
and  they  went  in.  The  rooms,  she  saw, 
were  all  in  perfect  order;  summer  cov¬ 
ers  had  been  put  upon  the  furniture; 
protecting  cloths  had  been  spread  over 
the  beds  up-stairs.  Her  father  tried  the 
water  and  the  gas,  and  found  they  had 
been  turned  off.  After  their  inspection, 
they  came  out  again  at  the  front  door, 
and  her  father  closed  it  with  a  snap¬ 
ping  of  the  spring  lock. 

Constance,  as  they  walked  away, 
turned  and  looked  back  at  the  old 
house,  gloomy  and  dark  among  its 
newer,  fresher-looking  neighbors;  and 
suddenly  she  choked,  and  her  eyes 
grew  wet.  That  feeling  was  not  for 
Uncle  Benny;  the  drain  of  days  past 
had  exhausted  such  a  surge  of  feeling 
for  him.  That  which  she  could  not 
wink  away  was  for  the  boy  who  had 
come  to  that  house  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  for  the  man  who  just  now  had 
gone. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Things  From  Corvet’s  Pockets 

“Miss  Constance  Sherrill, 

Harbor  Springs,  Michigan.” 

THE  address,  in  large  scrawling  let¬ 
ters,  was  written  across  the  brown 
paper  of  the  package  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  post  office  in  the  little 
resort  village  only  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore.  The  paper  covered  a  shoe  box, 
crushed  and  old,  bearing  the  name  of 
S.  Klug,  Dealer  in  Fine  Shoes,  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wisconsin.  The  box,  like  the  out¬ 
side  wrapping,  was  carefully  tied  with 
string. 

Constance,  knowing  no  one  in  Mani¬ 
towoc  and  surprised  at  the  nature  of 
the  package,  glanced  at  the  postmark 
on  the  brown  paper  which  she  had  re¬ 
moved;  it  too  was  stamped  Manitowoc. 
She  cut  the  strings  about  the  box  and 
took  off  the  cover.  A  black  and  brown 
dotted  silk  cloth  filled  the  box;  and, 
seeing  it,  Constance  caught  her  breath. 
It  was — at  least  it  was  very  like— -the 
muffler  which  Uncle  Benny  used  to 
wear  in  winter.  Remembering  him  most 
vividly  as  she  had  seen  him  last,  that 
stormy  afternoon  when  he  had  wander¬ 
ed  beside  the  lake,  carrying  his  coat 
until  she  made  him  put  it  on,  she  re¬ 
called  this  silk  cloth,  or  one  just  like 
it,  in  his  coat  pocket;  she  had  taken 
it  from  his  pocket  and  put  it  around 
his  neck. 

She  started  with  trembling  fingers 
to  take  it  from  the  box;  then,  realiz¬ 
ing  from  the  weight  of  the  package 
that  the  cloth  was  only  a  wrapping  or, 
at  least,  that  other  things  were  in  the 
box,  she  hesitated  and  looked  around 
for  her  mother.  But  her  mother  had 
gone  out;  her  father  and  Henry  both 
were  in  Chicago;  she  was  alone  in  the 
big  summer  “cottage,”  except  for  ser¬ 
vants.  Constance  picked  up  box  and 
wrapping  and  ran  up  to  her  room. 
She  locked  the  door  and  put  the  box 
upon  the  bed;  now  she  lifted  out  the 
cloth.  It  was  a  wrapping,  for  the 
( Continued  on  Page  W) 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS — Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  McCULLOUQH,  Mercer,  Pa. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH  shines  all  metals  like 
magic.  No  “muss",  liquids,  i/owders  needed.  Agents! 
Amazing  profits!  Whirlwind  seller  25c.  Sample  Free. 
BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington.  Vt. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  From  heel  driving 
stock.  E.  A.  BRAWN,  Chester  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — Pedigreed,  farm  raised,  natural 
heelers.  Illustrated  circular  free.  RUSSELL  METZ, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POCKET  RADIO  WITH  EARPHONE.  Baseball  on 
your  outings  $1.75.  Agents  Wanted.  ACME  RADIO 
SALES,  76  S.  Canal  St.,  Akron,  O. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  disease  of  dogs,  instructions  on  feeding,  care  and 
breeding  with  symptoms  chart,  48  pages.  Illustrated. 
Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS 
CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggt 


SUNN  Y  FIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian.  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
Imported  250-29S  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  R.5. 


REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  Chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,*  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER'S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


HOSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns — Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE 
Box  4,  Wall  kill,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Large.  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
INAVALE  FARM.  R.D.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns 
$8;  heavy  mixed  $8;  light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  95%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa.' 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS— Giants.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  All 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER'S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  Rock  Pullets 
Eight  weeks  old  $75  pea-  100;  80c  each  smaller 

quantities.  Well  feathered,  good  type,  no  runts.  Husky 
stock  for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Correspondence 
Solicited.  PERCY  TUCKER.  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight-week-old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.O.D.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  933  Union.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


PULLETS;  “25  Reasons  Why"  Hi-Powered  Nature- 
Reared  Trap-nested  Leghorns  Pay  Best.  EGG  &  APPLE 
FARM,  Route  A.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Ten.  twelve 
and  sixteen  weeks,  also  ready  to  lay.  March.  April  and 
May  hatched.  Booklet  free.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic 
Pa. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


AUSTRALORPS  25c,  Leghorns  8;  Rocks,  Reds,  An¬ 
conas  9.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


CHICKS,  leghorns  $9;  Heavy  Breeds  $11.  Turkey, 
Geese  Eggs  40c.  Guineas,  Ducks,  Bantams,  Hares. 
List.  Guaranteed.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


10c-8c  CHICKS:  Pure  Barron  trapnested  English 
White  Leghorns.  Imported  direct.  Big  husky  chicks 
from  2  year  old  trapnested  hens  lOe,  Pen  Two  8c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  WILLACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


MID-SUMMER  SALE — Pullets,  hens,  breeding  cock¬ 
erels.  Big  type  White  Leghorns,  200  to  291  R.O.P. 
large  egg  breeding  bloodlines.  We  ship  on  approval. 
We  know  our  breeding— you  take  no  chance.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  prices.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  Box 
5,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS  50c;  poults  $1.00.  Sturdy 
northern  stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM,  Rensselaer. 


FANCY  YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  14  lb.  hens 
$7.50.  Ready  mated.  Hatching  eggs  out  of  a  mating 
headed  by  35  lb.  young  tom.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


12  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  $4.50.  50-$18: 
100-$35.  postpaid.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Poults  80c.  Valuable  instructions  with  order. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  50c.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  old  turkeys  for  June  de¬ 
livery,  65c  each.  The  strain  that  you  can  depend  on 
for  early  maturity  in  the  Fall  months.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  turks.  Also  week  old, 
month  old.  Special  prices.  All  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WALTER  BROS..  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck  Eggs.  $1.50 
per  11 ;  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  $1.50  per  15. 
RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


GIGANTIC  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Unlimited  roam¬ 
ing.  No  disease.  High  quality  stuff  at  low  prices.  Eggs 
$4  dozen;  Poults  70c  delivered.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD, 
Woodstock,  N.  H. 


BRONZE  AND  WHITE  POULTS  from  rugged  large 
stock.  100%  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  $60 
per  10Q.  Hatching  weekly.  SALEM  FARM.  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


200  EARLY  MATURING  MAMMOTH  Bronze  and 
Bourbon  Bed,  day  old  Poults  for  June  26th  and  July 
2nd.  40c  each;  50  or  more  35c  each.  Prepaid  parcel 
post.  100%  live  delivery,  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 
FARM,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES — Mares  in  foal,  Mares  with 
colts.  Stallions  and  Geldings.  The  real  Shetlands,  not 
the  plow  horse  type.  LAKE  SHORE  PONY  FARM, 
Himrod,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY.  GRAIN.  Potatoes.  Apples,  Cabbage 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


WANTED  USED  FEED  Bags,  fair  quality.  HOFF¬ 
MAN  BROS.  BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


WANTED— Young  Red  Foxes.  Will  pay  $4.00  apiece. 
D.  C.  KALTREIDER.  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
W orker 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men.  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc..  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City. 


WOMEN,  GIRLS,  who  want  to  make  $4  extra  money 
daily  at  home.  Light  work.  Send  25c  for  instructions 
and  sample  used.  Money  refunded  on  return  of  sample. 
LA-MONGE  CO.,  Dept.  A.  75  Locust,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MAN  DESIRES  POSITION  on  poultry  farm.  Some 
experience.  References.  BOX  22.  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


WANTED— Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  ail  other  kinds  of  help  required.  Write 
BREWSTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  alfalfa  dairy  farm  at  Chitten- 
ango  on  Utica  state  highway.  Must  be  sold  during 
present  season  to  close  Barnard  (C.  J.)  Estate.  Big 
modern  barn,  Jamesway  equipped,  electric  lights,  run 
ning  water,  milking  machines,  3  silos,  etc.  Old  Colonial 
bouse  modernized  bath,  electric  lights.  Tenant  house 
and  ample  out-buildings.  250  acres,  some  timber,  bal 
a  nee  very  fertile,  including  bottom  muck  land.  With 
or  without  tools  and  stock.  No  mortgage,  terms  to  be 
arranged,  must  have  sizeable  down  payment.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  purchaser  with  funds.  Apply 
FRANK  N.  DECKER,  Atty.,  323  No.  Clinton  St.. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
tolumn.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY— New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
60  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$5  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  old  coins.  Keep  all  old 
money.  Many  very  valuable.  Get  posted.  Send  10c  for 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6,  Guaranteed  cash  price. 
COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man’s  price 
—only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO..  Salina. 
Kansas. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITATIONS— 
Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship.  Moderate  cost.  Samples 
free.  STATIONER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid 
25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25o 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


LADIES— Beautiful  switches  we  make  from  combings. 
LILA  PRICE,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Clean  Blankets 


By  Ray  Inman 


/  HULDAi  N 
JWHAT  DO  YOU  ' 
'MEAM,  PUTTING 
/THAT  UAP  OF 
CR.ABAPPLE 
i  JELLY  IN  HOT  j 
\  WATER!  k 


/  WH  V  —  ^ 

teve  man  ax 

the  STORE 
TOLD  ME  THOSE 
COLORS  LAIERE 

^  FAST?  J 


'THEY  ARE. 

MUM,  — 
THEY  RON 
$=A  SteR!N 
ANY  COLORS 
I  EVER  SEE 


IMMERSE  TUIM, 
TOO 


iL=_*  tT  WAV  BE  NeCeSSARV  ToeXPUttM 


®  DISSOLVE  SOAP  FLAKES  OR 
*J  ELLY  IN  HOT  WATER  M WHIP 
TOSTRONCi  SUDS  AS  YOU  ADD 

COLO  WATER  XO  MAKE  LUKE- 
WARM  SOLUTION 


(D  IMMERSE  BLANKETS  ONE  OR  ! 
TWO  AT  AT/ME  AND  CjENTLY  j 
SQUEEZE  SUDS  THROUQH—  ; 
AND  THUOUqH  (USE  EITHER  HAND  ! 
OfS.  MACHINE) 


&  RINSE  IN  TWO  CLEAR  WATERS 
AS  WARM  AS  THE  SUDS  AND 
DRY  ON  LINE  WITH  STRIPES 

HUNCj  vertically- 


f  DID  YOU  \7 IMMERSE  TH»M? 

,  IMMERSE  \-FAlTH,MOM,  AND 
THOSE  BLANKETS)  l  ONLY  WASHED 
MART  ?  J  TRIM1.  —  BUX 
’  ^ — T  MEBBY  IT  AINT 

V  1  TOO  LATE  TO 


Yootoleme  use 
Soap  flakes  or, 

YtLLY,  whichever 

AY  LAK  BETTER. 
AN' AY  TANK  AY 
LAK  YELLY 
MOCH  BETTER 
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Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English}  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Big  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  /cry  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryittan.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds. 
They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen.  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  these  low  prices -100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed — you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 


PRICES  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  2ND. 

S.C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  . . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Min.;  White  Wys. 

Imported  Barron  Wh.  Leg.;  White  and  Buff  Minorcas 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  •••-•-  _  .  .  _  , 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.50  per  100  Light  Mixed  $7.00  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  20c  each. 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  "MARVEL”  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 
eur  FREE  IFustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you’ll  be  glad  to  keep. 

Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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500 

1000 

..  $4.50 

$  8.00 

$38.00 

$  75.00 

...  5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

88.00 

6.50 

12.00 

58.00 

1 15.00 

4.75 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

Pekin  Ducklings  20c 

each. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY 


STOP !  LOOK !  LISTEN ! 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Wh.  Wyandotte  (risnei  s 
Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) 

S.C.  Reds  (Owens) 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred) 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds 
Light  Mixed  Breeds 

From  carefully  selected  m»-i <w,Sv,  - 

rival.  Postpaid.  Used  500  egg  incubators  cheap.  Catalog 
Free.  Write  today.  _ _ 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A. 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 
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$5.50 
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$57.50 

$110 
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5.50 
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47.50 
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3.00 
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47.50 
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3.00 

4.50 
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37.50 

70 

.  3.00 

4.50 
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37.50 

70 

.  2.50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

65 

ec- range  flocks. 

100% 

ar- 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 


Immediate  delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas . 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  !•  Reds  . . 

White  Wyandotte  and  Buff  Orpingtons 
White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings 

Light  Assorted  8c  Heavy  'Oc 

Guaranteed  delivery — Prepaid  10%  with  order  balance 
C.O.D.  Circular  free. 


10c 

12c 

13c 

25c 


TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 


a  largo  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Just  Real 


No  Bluff  Chicks  Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after 
year.  A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement 
17  years  satisfactory  service.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200  to  290  Egg 
Strain  CHICKS  $8.00  per  100.  FREE  and  100% 
LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  light  Assort¬ 
ed  Breeds  $6.50  per  100. 

HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Box  A,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


n  1  n v  PUirVC  SUMMER  PRICES 

BABY  CHICKS  order  now 


50 

$5.50 

5.50 

8.00 

5.00 


100 

$10 

10 

15 

9 


25 

s  C  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.75 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75 
Jersev  Black  Giants .  4.69 

Mixed  Chicks  -  r  ,  ,'nnn 

i/2c  less  on  500— -lc  less  on  1000 

10%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Parcel 
Post  vrepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY, 

DEpT_  A  DENTON,  MD. 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

140,000  for  June  and  July  Delivery 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guar't’d. 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

Barred  Rooks 


White  Leghorns. 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Buff  Le! 
Heavy  Mixed 
light  Mixed 

All  from  free  range  flocks. 


50  100  500  1000 

$6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 


5.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.00 

Circular 


9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

free. 


42.00 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

28.00 

Order 


80.00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

55.00 

direct 


Box 


from  advetisement. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 
A,  McAlisterville, 


Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

-i  no  e ;ao  1  Ann 


CASH  OR  C.O.D.  inn  500  1000 

Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns  . $8.00  $36.00  $70.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns  8.00  36.00  70.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix  $6.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3.  McAlisterville, Pa. 


FAMOUS  TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Postage  paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


$7  per  100 


k 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


SHTP  C.O.D. 

S.C.  White  &  Brown  Legs. 

Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg... 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks _ 

White  Wyandotte  Reds  and 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks.. . .  2.25 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . .  2.00 

10  to  12  week  old  White  Leghorn  pullets  $85  per  100 
Postpage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 
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4.00 

7.00 

33.50 

65 

TAKE  NOTICE  for  Delivery  for 

Balance  of  season 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  loon 

Tancred  &  Bar’n  Str.... . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds . .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes . 3.50  6.50  12 

Assorted  .  4.00  7  32.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.50  4.50  3  37.50  70 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
OrdeT  from  this  ad  ot  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . 

Light  Mixed  . . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


1000 
$70.00 
90.00 
90.00 
70.00 

_  62.00 

_  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller.  Prop..  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 


100 

500 

$8.00 

$37.50 

10.00 

47.50 

10.00 

47.50 

8.00 

37.50 

7.00 

33.00 

CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25 


50 


100 


s.  c. 

Reds . 

..$3.00 

$5.50  $10.00 

Barred 

Rocks _ 

....  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White 

Leghorns.... 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

....  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Light 

Mixed . 

.....  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

500  lots  %c  less- 
100% 

W.  A.  LAUVER, 


-1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range, 
delivery.  Circular. 

Bex  A.  McAlisterville.  I 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $9.00  per 
100:  $42.00  per  500:  $80.00  per  1000: 
Hatches  May  27th-June  3,  10,  17,  24. 
Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds,  long,  deep 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50 — 500  $70 — 1,000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm  pW«,xd3 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

1000 

$70.00 
75.00 
80.00 
85.00 
65.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  Box  30.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


FOR  JUNE 

100 
.  .  $7.50 

500 

$36.00 

37.50 

.  8.00 

.  9.00 

42.50 

.  9.00 

42.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . - . 

.  7.00 

34.00 

SQUAB  @  BOOK  ©  FREE 


PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised 
in  one  month.  Write  at  once  for  free  48-p.  book 
telling  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales 
method.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
334  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Barron, 
Uni UIVD  Tancred  Strain  from  carefully  mated 
free  range  breeders.  $7.00  per  hundred.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  and  White  Rock  $9.00  per  hundred.  Prepaid. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cedar  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


With  the  A.  A 

POULTRY 
FARMER 

Brooder  Pneumonia 

Please  give  me  information  as  to  the 
trouble  with  my  baby  chicks.  They  are 
Rocks  and  Leghorns  two  and  three  weeks 
old  in  the  same  house.  They  were  hatched 
in  an  incubator  from  my  own  eggs  at  a 
custom  hatching  plant.  They  keep  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath,  do  not  eat  and  in  a  short 
time  die.  I  have  white  sand  on  the  floor. 
The  place  is  kept  warm  with  a  coal  burn¬ 
ing  brooder  stove  and  the  chicks  are  fed 
a  ready  mixed  buttermilk  starting  mash 
and  plenty  of  fresh  drinking  water. — 
Mrs.  F.G.,  N.J. 

WHEN  chicks  in  a  brooder  house 
gasp  for  breath  it  is  usually  a 
case  of  congestion  in  the  lungs.  This 
is  sometimes  called  “Brooder  Pneu¬ 
monia"  and  is  usually  caused  by  floor 
drafts  which  have  chilled  the  chicks, 
or  by  cracks  in  the  floor.  It  is  also  cal¬ 
led  “Aspergillosis”,  which  is  named 
from  the  organisms  which  cause  the 
trouble,  the  form  of  mold  known  as 
Aspergillus.  This  is  found  in  moldy 
litter  and  moldy  feed.  The  spores,  or 
seeds  of  the  mold  are  inhaled  by  the 
chicks,  and  there  proceed  to  grow 
greenish  mold  spots  in  the  chicks 
lungs.  Another  possible  cause  of  the 
trouble  might  be  just  plain  dust  which 
has  choked  the  chicks. 

There  is  probably  no  help  for  the  af¬ 
fected  chicks.  But  the  trouble  can  he 
stopped  very  quickly  by  locating  and 
removing  the  cause. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Keeping  Hens  Confined 

Is  it  an  advantage  to  all  producing  pul¬ 
lets  to  range  outdoors  early  in  the 
spring? 

IT  IS,  of  course,  advisable  to  let  the 
breeding  flock  out  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  so  that  they  will  get  advantage  of 
the  sunlight  which  has  some  effect  on 
hatchability.  However,  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  evidence  that  free  range  early 
in  the  spring  hinders  rather  than  helps 
egg  production  in  a  flock  that  has 
been  cared  for. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flock  has 
been  neglected,  egg  production  may 
improve  when  they  are  turned  out¬ 
doors.  Many  poultrymen  these  days  are 
getting  good  results  by  keeping  the 
hens  in  confinement  the  year  round  and 
not  allowing  them  to  range  at  all. 


The  Indian  Drum 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
heavier  things  came  with  it;  and  now, 
also,  it  revealed  itself  plainly  as  the 
scarf — Uncle  Benny’s  scarf!  A  paper 
fluttered  out  as  she  began  to  unroll 
it — a  little  cross-lined  leaf  evidently 
torn  from  a  pocket  memorandum  book. 
It  had  been  folded  and  rolled  up.  She 
spread  it  out;  writing  was  upon  it,  the 
small  irregular  letters  of  Uncle  Benny’s 
hand. 

“Send  to  Alan  Conrad,”  she  read; 
there  followed  a,  Chicago  address-  the 
number  of  Uncle  Benny’s  house  on 
Astor  Street.  Below  this  was  another 
line: 

“Better  care  of  Constance  Sherrill 
(Miss).”  There  followed  the  Sherrill’s 
address  upon  the  Drive.  And  to  this 
was  another  correction: 

“Not  after  June  12th;  then  to  Har¬ 
bor  Springs,  Mich.  Ask  some  one  of 
that;  he  sure  the  date;  after  June  12th.” 

Constance,  trembling,  unrolled  the 
scarf;  now  coins  showed  from  a  fold, 
next  a  pocket  knife,  ruined  and  rusty, 
next  a  watch — a  man’s  large  gold 
watch  with  the  case  queerly  pitted 
and  worn  completely  through  in  places, 
and  last  a  plain  little  band  of  gold  of 
the  size  for  a  woman’s  finger — a  wed¬ 
ding  ring.  Constance,  gasping  and  with 
fingers  shaking  so  from  excitement 
that  she  could  scarcely  hold  these  ob¬ 
jects,  picked  them  up  and  examined 
them — the  ring  first.  - 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 

*1 


Baby  U)  Chicks 


PINE  TREE 


Final  June  Prices 

For  Immediate  Shipment  and  also 
June  7-8- 14-  1S-2 1  -22 
Pine  Tree  Utility  Matings  50  100  500 

S.  (’.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

W.  Rocks  &  W.  Wyandottes.  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  5.25  9.00  42.50 

Special  Matings  3c  higher — Pine  Tree’s  Finest 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  of  Full 
Count,  Guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  from  Special 
Matings,  10-12  weeks  old.  $1.00  each.  Express 
Collect.  Immediate  June.  Delivery. 


PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
Est.  1892 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Owner 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

SPECIALTY-BRED  AT  FAMOUS  PLANT 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks  are.  guaranteed  io  pay  you 
better  than  any  others  you  can  buy.  Now.  $17  per  100, 
$15  after  June  15th;  same  quality  as  those  sold  earlci 
in  season  at  $24  per  100.  Order  today. 

Year  Book  tells  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  Free 
Eastern  readers;  $1  to  those  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Send  for  your  copy. 

LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass, 


life 

Agents 

Wanted 


jl  Liquid  A  fbertot 

■ROOF  COATING 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  G, 
.(  North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


CAULIFLOWER 


PLANTS  READY.  Field 
grown.  Highest  quality. 
Catskill  Mountain  and  Long  Island  Snowball.  $4.50,  per 
1000;  500.  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Super  Snowball  $5.0(7  per 
1,000;  500,  $3.00;  300,  $2.25.  Cabbage,  all  varieties 

$2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Sprouts  $3.00.  Send  for  list 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 

PATENTS 

PATENTS— Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book, 
“How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention" 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73S  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg..  Wash 
mgton,  D.  C. 

TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Chewing  5  pounds.  $1.25;  10.  $2.27 
Smoking  5  pounds  $1;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED  FARMERS 
Mayfield,  Ky. 


YOUR  NAME  on  individually  wrapped  cigars.  50  for 
$2.25.  L.  SPEIR,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5  lb: 
$1.25;  10.  $2.25.  Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10.  $1.75.  r.v 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1 
SNELL  COMPANY,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  mjlk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D,  Canton.  Maine 


LEAD  YOUR  STOCK  with  rope  halters,  9/16'  rope 
15  ft.  long,  no  knots  to  tie,  no  buckles,  fits  horse,  cow 
or  calf,  easy  on.  easy  off.  $1.50  each.  A.  FENWICK. 
Bethany.  Conn. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis^  Mass. 

SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 

WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Laceyville.  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding:  %x4—  $20.00  per  M: 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lace:, 
ville,  Pa.  - 

RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  barns.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  LaceyriHe.  Pa. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Charges  Storage  for  Unordered  Goods 


“Will  you  write  a  letter  for  me  to  Betty 
Phillips  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  asking 
her  not  to  send  me  any  more  unordered 
merchandise.  You  have  done  others  many 
dollars  worth  of  good  and  given  very 
helpful  information  through  your  reliable 
paper.  I  think  that  this  is  a  claim  like 
many  others  you  have  experienced  from 
time  to  time  and  believe  that  it  should 
be  stopped.” 

OUR  subscriber  received  a  package 
of  Christmas  cards  with  a  request 
to  return  them  or  to  pay  one  dollar 
for  them.  Inasmuch  as  she  had  not 
ordered  them  she  did  not  feel  that  she 
was  obliged  to  do  this.  Our  subscriber 
sent  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  she 
wrote  Betty  Phillips  and  which  reads 
as  follows: 

‘‘In  a  recent  letter  you  say  that  you 
are  giving  me  ten  days’  trial  to  consider 
the  cards  and  that  you  will  then  send  a 
reporter  to  call  for  them.  The  goods  you 
sent  me  were  not  ordered  and  whether 
or  not  my  name  was  sent  to  you  makes 
no  difference  because  whoever  may  have 
sent  my  name  did  not  have  any  authority 
to  do  this.  The  practice  of  sending  un¬ 
ordered  merchandise  through  the  mail 
must  be  stopped.  I  could  buy  cards  sim¬ 
ilar  to  yours  in  nearby  towns  for  one- 
half  the  price. 

‘‘You  may  send  a  representative  to  call 
for  the  cards  if  you  want  to  but  I  am 
notifying  you  that  the  storage  charges 
on  them  will  be  $1.00.  In  your  letter  to 
me  you  said  that  you  were  sending  re¬ 
turn  postage  but  you  did  not  do  this  and 
I  have  four  witnesses  to  prove  it. 

"I  hope  that  this  will  be  satisfactory 
to  you  and  I  will  have  no  more  of  this 
unordered  merchandise.” 


Stock  Salesmen  Arrested 

SOME  time  ago  several  subscribers 
asked  about  the  activities  of  agents 
selling  candy  and  stock  for  Page  & 
Shaw.  At  that  time  we  advised  against 
the  investment  and  now  we  learn  that 
Ihree  agents  have  been  arrested  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Police  for  alleged 
fraud  after  a  chase  extending  from  New 
England  to  Nova  Scotia,  through  Flor¬ 
ida  to  Kentucky  and  back  to  New  York 
and  Boston. 

We  understand  that  action  has  been 
taken  to  recover  losses  of  $30,000  in 
Page  &  Shaw  Corporation  stock,  which 
was  banned  from  sale  in  Massachusetts. 


Family  Histories 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  reliab¬ 
ility  of  the  American  Historical  Genealog¬ 
ical  Society  of  Philadelphia?  They  offer 
to  give  us  a  family  history  for  $10.00. 

IT  appears  that  some  people  are  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  facts  about  their  an¬ 
cestors  from  becoming  public,  while 
others  are  willing  to  pay  $10.  to  get 
the  facts,  be  they  what  they  may.  The 
Better  Business  Bureau  informs  us 
that  they  have  received  numerous 
complaints  that  whereas  some  of  the 
advertising  literature  of  this  company 
set  a  date  for  publication,  that  some 
who  had  sent  orders  had  to  wait  many 
months  before  they  received  the  book. 
We  do  not  believe  that  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  good  family  history  for 
$10. 


A  Rat  Accelerator 

WE  are  all  too  much  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  we  hear.  A  story 
comes  to  us  of  a  salesman  who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  selling  a  wonderful  rat  and 
mouse  exterminator.  This  salesman 
said  that  a  small  quantity  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  chemical  placed  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  position  would  create  a  gas 
which  would  destroy  all  rodent  life. 

Someone  decided  to  try  out  this 
wonderful  material  so  a  number  of 
mice  were  caught,  placed  in  a  cage 
together  with  a  quantity  of  this  won¬ 
der  working  poison.  After  ten  minutes, 
the  time  supposed  to  be  required  to 
kill  them,  the  mice  were  still  alive,  so 
it  was  decided  to  leave  them  longer. 
The  next  day  they  still  seemed  to  be 


perfectly  healthy  and  instead  of  any 
reduction  in  numbers  it  was  found  that 
there  were  four  more  mice  than  there 
were  when  put  in  the  cage. 


Fraud  Order  Issued 

ECENTLY  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  a  fraud  order  against 
Abner  Davis  and  the  Helioplane  Com¬ 
pany  of  America.  We  are  informed  that 
the  public  was  being  offered  fractional 
interests  in  a  patent,  which  might 
never  be  granted,  on  a  flying  device 
which  has  never  left  the  ground. 

It  is  believed  that  approximately 
$80,000  worth  of  these  interests  have 
been  sold.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  we 
understand  that  Davis  has  been  engag¬ 
ed  in  numerous  promotional  enter¬ 
prises  which  have  resulted  in  a  total 
loss  of  other  $1,000,000  to  investors. 


Publisher  Reads  Service  Bu¬ 
reau — Discontinues 
Advertisement 

ETTERS  continue  to  come  to  us 
complaining  about  dealings  with 
“Dorothy  Adams”.  A  subscriber  recent¬ 
ly  wrote  as  follows: 

“I  saw  your  last  number  regarding 
Dorothy  Adams.  I  am  one  that  caught 
her  bait.  I  first  saw  the  ad  in  our  local 
paper  some  time  last  November,  1929, 
and  have  some  of  her  letters,  also  express 
receipts.  The  set  didn’t  work  and  I 
shipped  it  back.  She  sent  another  just  as 
bad.  I  wrote  her  and  received  word  to 
ship  it  back  and  she  would  send  a  new 
one,  which  came  last  week  and  is  no  bet¬ 
ter.  An  expert  says  you  can’t  get  a  squeak 
out  of  a  carload  of  them.” 

In  the  same  mail  we  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  an  upstate  paper  which  read 
as  follows: 

“I  noticed  an  item  in  your  Service 
Bureau  Department  in  regard  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Adams  of  Everett,  Mass.  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Adams  in 
Everett,  Mass.,  asking  us  to  run  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad  in  regard  to  a  radio  ‘Now  in  stor¬ 
age  in  - ’.  We  accepted  this  in  good 

faith  and  it  has  appeared  in  our  publi¬ 
cation.  From  the  similarity  of  names  this 
must  be  the  same  person  whom  you 
mentioned.  We  are  discontinuing  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  thanks  to  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  columns.” 

This  shows  that  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  protection 
covers  a  lot  of  territory.  Had  this  item 
not  appeared  the  advertisement  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  continued  and 
others  would  have  answered  it.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau 
is  handling  numerous  complaints 
against  “Dorothy  Adams”  whose  real 
name  we  understand  is  Ralph  Boyd. 

Any  subscribers  who  have  had  any  ; 
unsatisfactory  dealings  with  this  con¬ 
cern  and  wish  to  follow  the  matter  : 
farther  should  write  to  us  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  put  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau. 


Where  Is  He? 

“I  sent  30  dozen  fresh  eggs  to  Erwin 
M.  Davison  of  426  East  170  Street,  New  j 
York  City  on  February  26,  1930,  and  have 
not  received  pay  for  them.  I  have  already 
written  him  two  letters  asking  him  to 
send  the  pay  for  these  eggs  but  he  does 
not  even  answer. 

ON  investigation  we  learned  that  Mr. 

Davison  moved  away  from  his 
170th  Street  address  early  in  March 
and  left  no  address.  The  janitress  of 
his  place  of  business  was  asked 
whether  mail  had  been  forwarded  to 
him  and  replied  by  showing  a  pile  of 
mail  which  had  been  received  since 
Mr.  Davison  left.  Among  this  mail  was 
a  letter  which  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  had  written  on 
the  complaint  of  our  subscriber. 

This  emphasizes  what  we  have  so 
often  said  about  the  danger  of  shipping 
to  men  who  have  no  established  credit 
or  reputation. 
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CHICKS 


SURPLUS 

CHICKS 


8c  t©  tje 


Prices  reduced  on  20c  and  25c  quality 
to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144,000 
egg  hatchery.  Rare  opportunity.  Cor 
nell  Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-31S 
egg  stock.  Leghorns.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandotte?, 
Minorcas  and  Giants.  Better  chicks,  lower  cost,. 
Send  for  catalog,  details. _ 


DEROV  TAYLOR  CO, 
NEWARK,  HEW  yORR 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

TOO %  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S  C  Wb  Leghorns,  Tancred,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wycoff  &  Barron  strain . „..$2.7S  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

3arred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen's  strain..  3.00  5.50 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds. .  2.75  5.00 

Light  Breeds -  2.50  4.50 


10  47.50  90 
9  42.50  80 
8  37,50  70 


Order  direct.  Circular  free. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  so  100  1000 

Hollywood  Strain  Wh.  Leg —  $4.00  $  8  $70 

Ferris  Strain  Wh. .Leg. -  4.00  8  70 

Everlay  Brown  Leg. _  4.00  8  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks -  4.50  9  80 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 5.00  10  90 

Ass’t  Great  for  Broilers _  3.00  6  50 

Light  Mixed  . 3.50  7  60 

Heavy  Mixed  . 4.00  8  70 

Our  breeders  axe  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  land  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyek.  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  !000 

S.C  W,  Leghorns  _ _ 

S.C.  Brown  Leghorns  _ 

S.C,  Rocks  and  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

SX.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 
300%  prepaid,  safe  deli  yen'  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

S.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bos  161.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3,50 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75 

THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

*  «t  TAWCi  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A*  t.  JUAJCid  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

A-  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

(June  Hatched)  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  $10  per 
100.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas.  $12.  Orpingtons, 
Wyandotts.  $14.  500  rate,  $1  less.  1000  rate,  $2  less. 
(May  hatched,  $2  more).  Sent  C.O.D.  Prompt  shipment. 
Postpaid.  Lave  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Three  weeks,  $35.00  per  100. 
Six  weeks.  $85.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


100% 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  _ _  S  per  100 

S.  C.  Red  . . .  9  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  8  per  100 

Light  Mixed  7  per  100 

500  lots  V2C  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


C,  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SUMMER  BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW 

100%  SAFE  DELIVERY  50  100  500 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  $6.50  $12.90  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  7.50  14.00  .  67.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stock.  Prompt  shipment. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  W ALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


Cleat  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  $36.25  $70.00 
Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7.50  36.25  70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  'Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTEB,  Prop.,  R.No.2,  MeALISTER VI LLE, PA. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

« T  in  1  ■  t~*  _  Desk  H,Nunda,N.Y 

Nunda  Poultry  r  arm  L.v.Hain«,  prop. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKS — Greatest  Profit  Makers! 


50  100  300 

Wh..  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns — Anconas  $6.50  $12  $35 

Barred,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks — Reds  7.50  14  40 

Wyandottes — Minorcas— Orpingtons  8.00  15  43 

Prompt  Shipments.  Postpaid.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 

Gold  Medal  Chickeries,  50  East  Strand,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Tancred  &  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8.00,  100;  S.C. 

Barred  Rocks,  $10.00,  100; 
White  Rocks  &  Reds,  $12.00.  100;  Mixed  $8.00,  100; 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Class  “A”  Chicks  and  Pullets 


S.  C.  English  White  Leghorn  chicks . . . 8'/2# 

S.  C.  Barred  Rock  chicks  . - . 9'/i» 


Also  Anconas,  Browns  and  Assorted  chicks  at  low  prices. 
Extra  heavy  laying  strain  shipped  C.O.D.  100%  live  del. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


DUCEINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE,  JSLIP,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JUNE  2-9-16-23-30.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  COO  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.00  $  7.50  $36  $70 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks - - —  4.50  8.50  42  80 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas. . — - - - -  6.00  11.00  52 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


keystone) 

HICKS'' 

1910 


1*j^E-sr^sT0o, 


'  RiCHritin  -  Pa  * 


Day-Old  Chicks 

_ ALSO — 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

FROM 

State  Supervised  Breeders 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 
Keystone  Hatchery, 

FOX  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


iaby  chicks 

25  50  100  500  lonn 

TbST* - 3.25  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

iff  Orpingtons  . 3.75  6.50  12.00  57.50 

hite  Rocks  - 3.75  6.50  12.00  57.50 

savy  Mixed  . —  3.00  4.50  8.00  37.50 

ght  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

[1  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100  Jo  live  ae 
■ery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

(onroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ’EVE’ 

S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS — Tancred  Strain . $7.50  per  (00 

BARRED  ROCKS  . - . - .  JUg  per  00 

LIGHT  MIXED  . . .  6.50  per  00 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . — - -  ...  8.00  per  00 

500  lots  less.  1,000  one  cent  less.  Less  than  a  iu" 
add  lc  a  chick.  100%  live  del.  P.O.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZEIXER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  5  MoAlisterville,  Pa- 


iiiality  Baby  Chicks 

EPATD  PRICES  FOR  50  100  500  1000 

rge  Type  White  Leghorns. . . 

rred  and  White  Rocks . 

t.  Minorc.,  S.C.  &  R.C. 
i.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpington 
ver  and  Columbian  Wyan... 

mburgs  and  Sussex  . . 

Assorted  .  8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

)%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog- 
,NTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  6,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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ICKS 


pure  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

BRED  $1-00  Per  100  Books  Order 
FOR  JUNE  100  500  1000 

is  Tancreds-S.C.  Wh.  Leg . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

English-S.C.  Wh.  Leg . — .  8.00  39.00  78.00 

|  Rocks-S.C.. . . .  9-00  42.50  85.00 

Mixed  - . . . . — .  8.00 

Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $9.00-100:  $80.00-1,000 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain;  Non® 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed-  Folder  Free.  Or¬ 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  DeL 

C  \\7  VI  IMP  AI\ 


Good  Will 
Summer  Prices 

To  introduce  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  to  the 
readers  of  this  publication,  we  are  making  this 
amazing  low  price  offer!  Every  chick  from  cer¬ 
tified  Hogan-Tested  Heavy  Laying  Purebred  Flocks 
if  the  world's  finest  bloodlines,  specially  bred  to  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker  and  lay  better. 

WHY  SIEB  CHICKS  PAY  BETTER 

1  f  costs  jost  as  much  to  raise  a  chick  that  weighs  6  lbs.  at  6  months  old  as  it  does  a 
Sieb  chick  that  weighs  8  lbs.  at  6  months  old.  It  also  costs  fust  as  much  to  raise  a 
chick  that  lays  60  to  80  eggs  per  year  as  it  does  a  chick  that  lays  200  or  more  eggs 
per  year-  We  have  spent  huge  sums  of  money  developing  the  Finest  Pure  Bred 
Quality  only-breeding  and  improving  that  one  quality  from  year  to  year,  making 
them  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  better,  until  they  have  reached  perhaps 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  as  money  makers.  Our  great  capacity  of  over 
five  million  per  year  and  breeding  of  one  quality  only  cuts  down  cost  and  enables  ns  to  give  you 
this  supreme  grade  at  prices  evenless  than  many  hatcheries  charge  for  2nd  &  3rd  grade  chicks. 

'  "  •  FREE  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

P RICES  PREPAID 

Wh..  Br..  Bf.  Legs  - 

I  Wh.,  Brd.,  Bf.  Rocks.  .. 

B.Min.,Bf.Orp., S.C.  Reds 
W.NIin.,W.Orp.,  R.C.  Feds 

S.  L.  Wyandottes _ 

Wh.  Wyandottes _ _ 

Heavy  Assorted . . . 

Heavy  &  Light  Assorted 
Light  Assorted . . 

Sieb’s  Hatchery,  Box  190,  Lincoln,  Ill. 

-  ,™  Members  Int'l.  &  III,  B.  C.  P.  Association 


Send  for 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

2.50 

4.75 

0.00 

43.75 

85.00 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

2.(5 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

70.00 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

33.75 

65.00 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain - $  8.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _ . _ 8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds— . . —  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  8.00 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ - _ — -  7.00 


44c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  In  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 


Special  low  prices  on  our  early  maturing,  quick- growing  strains 


s.  c.  w. 

S.  C.  R.  1. 

BARRED 

WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

REDS 

ROCKS 

WYANDOTTES 

Grade  A  . - . . 

.  14.00 

$15.00 

$16.00 

$18.00 

Special  Matings  . — 

 $16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

20.00 

Brices  are  per  hundred. 

For  orders  of  25  chicks 

add  75c.  For 

orders  of  50 

chicks  add  $1.00 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone  Wallingford  645-5 


A 


the  world  s  best 

_ _ .  _  Farms,  Daniels, 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -'/t 
for  free  poultry  booh  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.^* 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

‘JflGrt  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
<JvW  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up 
to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns 
that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  April  and 
May  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions  on  request 
Circular  free.  . 

Cecil  Sherrow  and  Olive  Bnggs-Sherrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM. 

Rnv  an  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


KERR  CHICKS 


Chicks  that  have  the  breeding 
for  heavy  laying  pullets  next 
fall  and  winter. 

Over  26%  better  layers — Bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  of  all  pens. 
That’s  where  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Red 
pen  stood  April  7th  in  one  of 
the  public  laying  contests. 

1  Jf%  above  the  average — In 
Storr’s  1930  contest,  Kerr’s 
White  Leghorn  pen  stood  on 
April  12th  14%  better  than  the 


average  of  all  pens. 

4.8%  ahead — Kerr’s  Barred 
Rock  pen  on  April  12th  stood 
4.8%  ahead  of  the  average  of 
all  pens  in  a  leading  contest. 

Kerr  Chicks  come  from  stock 
that  is  making  laying  records 
much  above  the  average  in  con¬ 
tests  of  leading  specialty  breed¬ 
ers  of  the  country. 

Then  why  buy  chicks  of  un¬ 
known  or  ordinary  breeding? 


New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 


$10.00  for  100 
$11.00  for  100 
$12.00  for  100 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 

For  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices:  Prices  effective  May  19th. 


$3.00  for  25 

5.50  for  50 
$3.25  for  25 

6.00  for  50 
$3.50  for  25 

6.50  for  50 


$47.50  for  500 
90.00  for  1000 
$  52.50  for  500 
100.00  for  1000 
$  57.50  for  500 
110.00  for  1000 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Camden,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Where  Is  the  Best  F arm  Land  ? 

Western  New  York  Looks  Good  but  Schoharie  County  Is  Home 


THERE  is  a  Scotch  story  which,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  turns  not  upon  Scotch 
thrift  but  upon  a  Scotman's  loyalty  to 
his  native  heath.  It  seems  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Dominie  was  praying  in  the  Kirk  of  a 
Sabbath  morning  and  he  gave  devout  thanks 
for  many  things  and  especially  he  gave 
thanks  that  it  was  their  happy  fortune  to 

be  born  in  Scotland 
and  in  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  was 
near  Ben  Nevis  where 
“there  was  never  any 
thunder  or  lightning 
or  storm  or  hail  or 
snow  or  tempest”  and 
just  at  this  point 
lightning  struck  the 
steeple  and  the  wind 
blew  the  roof  off  and 
he  stood  there  bare¬ 
headed  praying  in  the 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  ■  ,  i  jj  j 

rain ;  yet  he  added — 
“Nevertheless  Lord,  Thou  knowest  this  is 
strictly  true.” 

I  am  sure  this  story  has  a  “good  moral” 
because  there  is  no  greater  blessing  for  us 
than  to  come  to  believe  that  one’s  own  home 
nest  is  about  the  best  and  happiest  place  in 
all  the  world.  Personally  I  confess  that 
whenever  I  come  back  to  where  Lawyers- 
ville  lies  in  the  lap  of  its  limestone  vallev, 
it  “looks  good  to  me”.  ^ 

Now  and  again  men  ask  me  a  rather  deli¬ 
cate  question,  this  being  some  variation  of 
the  query  as  to  where  is  the  best' land  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  One  statement 
at  least  is  safe — viz.  that  there  is  not  a 
single  county  in  the 
State  but  has  at  least 
a  little  high  class, 
fertile  soil  and  on 
the  other  hand  there 
is  not  a  county — not 
even  the  most  favor¬ 
ed  one — but  has  to 
admit  considerable 
areas  of  land  of  low 
agricultural  value. 

I  think  T  shall  be 
making  a  statement 
which  in  a  general 
way  is  true  and 
which  wrongs  no 
one  if  I  say  that  on 
the  whole,  if  you 
draw  a  line  from 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

north  to  south  across  the  State  and  run¬ 
ning  through  Utica,  the  proportion  of 
really  high  class  land  east  of  this  line  is 
small.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  has  few  large  continuous  areas 
of  soil  as  good  as  could  be  selected  in  the 
Finger  Lake  Country.  The  agricultural 
value  of  a  soil  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  material  out  of  which  it  is  ground.  East¬ 
ern  New  York  is  made  up  very  largely  of 
granite,  gneiss,  shale  and  sandstone  and 
these  when  glaciated  do  not  make  soil  of 
high  character. 

Of  course,  in  almost  any  sort  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  the  streams  are  bordered  by  belts  of 
alluvial  soil  of  high  quality — at  least  of  qual¬ 
ity  very  much  better  than  the  surrounding 
hills.  Being  a  staunch  local  patriot,  I  shall 
always  insist  that  we  have  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  in  our  own  Schoharie  Valley. 
Beginning  about  at  Esperance  and  running 
up  stream  until  about  North  Blenheim — say 
some  thirty  miles,  there  is  a  strip  of  choco¬ 
late-colored  alluvium  of  wonderful  natural 
fertility  on  which  men  have  been  sowing 
and  reaping  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

I  must  confess  that  this  long-tilled  soil 


is  beginning  to  show  the  wear  and  tear  of 
many  crops.  The  trouble  is  that  in  other  and 
possibly  happier  days  it  was  so  easy  to 
make  a  living  by  a  simple  old  fashioned 
husbandry  of  wheat  and  corn  and  hay  and 
hops  and  broom  corn  that  men  refused  to 
“be  tied  to  a  cow’s  tail”.  The  cow  is  coming 
but  as  yet  she  is  not  really  dominant  in  the 
valley.  Wonderful  as  this  soil  was  in  the 
beginning,  there  are  many  fields  of  this 
noble  valley  that  need  lime  and  superphos¬ 
phate  and  animal  manure.  But  I  would 
surely  like  to  farm  that  land  under  such  a 
system. 

The  “Long  and  Crooked”  River 

Agriculturally  speaking  there  is  almost 
no  Hudson  Valley  below  Albany.  By  this  I 
mean  that  there  is  no  broad,  level  alluvial 
flood-plain  such  as  is  characteristic  of  most 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 


No  better  land  lies  outdoors  than  much  of 
the  rolling  country  of  Western  New  York. 
Realizing  this,  after  their  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  the  soldiers  of  the  Sullivan  Ex¬ 
pedition  and  thousands  of  their  friends  from 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania  flocked  into 
Western  New  York  after  the  Revolution. 
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McCormick- Peering  Engines 


have  features  that  speak  for  themselves 
and  invite  comparison 


POSITIVE  WRIST  PIN 
LUBRICATION 


LARGE,  DROP-FORGED 
STEEL  CRANKSHAFT  ENCLOSED 
CRANKCASE 


SIMPLE  FUEL 
AND  FIRING  SYSTEM 


REMOVABLE 

BEARINGS 


FLYBALL 
TYPE  FUEL 
GOVERNOR 


HAND  TRUCK 
AVAILABLE 
AT  SLIGHT  EXTRA 
COST 


REMOVABLE 
CYLINDER  HEAD 


REPLACEABLE 
CYLINDER 


V/2,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p. 


WHEN  you  buy  your 
engine,  get  the  energetic 
McCormick-Deering  if  you  are 
aiming  at  the  fullest  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  economy. 
For  no  matter  what  you  seek 
in  an  engine,  the  McCormick- 
Deering  has  got  it. 

Easy  starting  .  .  .  low  fuel 
consumption  .  .  .  long  life  and 
low  maintenance  cost  .  .  . 

dependability  .  .  .  convenience 
.  .  .  modern  construction  .  .  . 
McCormick-Deering  Engines 
give  you  the  best  value  for 
your  money. 


Get  in  touch  with  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  and  find 
out  how  good  these  engines 
are  and  how  little  it  costs  to 
to  own  one.  During  the  rush 
of  seasonal  work  an  engine  is 
mighty  useful. 

It  takes  over  many  of  the 
smaller  power  jobs  and  keeps 
the  tractor  on  important 
work.  It  will  relieve  you  of 
many  of  the  tedious,  year 
’round  jobs  you  now  do  un- 
profitably  by  hand. 

Take  the  time  to  write  us  for 
a  folder. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

_  _  ,  _  ,  ,.  ,  .  .  OF  AMERICA  .  _ , , , 

606  so.  Michigan  Ave.  ( Incorporated )  Chicago,  Illinois 

McCormick-Deering  Engines  Cost  Less  in  the  Long  Run 


MR.  JOHN  CROWLEY,  Manager  of  the  Auburn 

A  Prison  Farm  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“As  Manager  of  the  Auburn  Prison  Farm,  for  the 
past  twelve  years  I  have  seeded  from  10  to  60  acres 
of  potatoes,  from  which  I  have  had  a  yield  of  about 
300  bushels  per  acre  each  year.  I  have  always  used 
Pyrox  in  raising  potatoes  as  well  as  tomatoes  and 
other  garden  vegetables.  It  has  always  given  me 
excellent  results.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
Pyrox  to  every  grower  of  potatoes  or  other  vege¬ 
tables.” — Jan.  4,  1930. 

Try  Pyrox  on  your  crops  this  year,  to  get  bigger 
yields,  better  quality,  and  more  profit.  Pyrox  is  a 
combined  insecticide  and  fungicide,  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  to  kill  bugs,  control  blights  and  other  diseases, 
and  to  stimulate  plant  growth.  Easy,  quick,  and 
economical  to  use.  Sprays  as  a  fine  mist,  without 
clogging  nozzles.  Sticks  to  plants  like  paint,  even 
through  severe  storms.  Packed  in  sizes  to  suit  every 
need.  Now  priced  lowest  in  31  years.  See  your 
dealer  today,  cr  write  us  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
Pyrox  Spray  Guide. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

4 19  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Where  Is  the  Best  Farm  Land  ? 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


rivers.  The  agricultural  reputation  of 
the  Hudson  region  rests  on  its  very 
kindly  climate,  its  excellent  transpor¬ 
tation  by  both  land  and  water  and  its 
proximity  to  our  greatest  markets 
rather  than  any  outstanding  excellence 
of  soil.  Its  tributaries— the  Mohawk, 
the  Esopus,  the  Rondout  have  more 
real  fertile  valley  land  than  the  river 
itself. 

Next  to  the  Hudson,  the  biggest 
river  of  the  State  is  the  Susquehanna 
whose  name  it  is  sometimes  said  means 
“the  long  and  crooked  river”.  Through¬ 
out  much  of  its  New  York  State  wind¬ 
ings  it  is  bordered  by  a  flood-plain  of 
level  alluvium  on  which  corn  and  grass 
are  very  much  at  home.  Unfortunately 
the  only  limestone  within  its  water¬ 
shed  is  a  very  little  at  the  extreme 
head  waters.  On  the  whole  it  flows 
through  a  region  of  shale  and  sand¬ 
stone  so  that  the  valley  floor  is  low 
in  lime  and  can  hardly  be  enumerated 
among  our  very  best  soils. 

By  nature  the  Mohawk  was  designed 
as  a  fertile  and  lovely  valley  but  this 
so-called  age  of  progress  has  been  hard 
on  it.  The  ribbon  of  river  flats  has  been 
cut  by  two  great  railroads  and  the 
disused  bed  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  while 
in  recent  years  the  constructions  of 
the  Barge  Canal  has  water-logged 
some  once  splendid  land,  while  in  other 
cases  the  dredging  operations  have  ruin¬ 
ed  many  acres  by  a  covering  of  sand 
and  gravel.  In  a  general  way  the  lime¬ 
stone  outcrop  follows  the  river  and  this 
means  that  some  of  the  terraces  above 
the  valley  are  excellent  land.  South  or 
a  little  southwest  of  Utica  are  some 
veritable  garden  spots.  In  the  vicinity 
of  both  Waterville  and  Bouckville  is 
land  which  surely  is  not  excelled  by 
anything  in  western  New  York.  The 
only  difference  is  that  farther  west 
you  could  find  larger  unbroken  areas 
of  similar  soil.  The  Cherry  Valley- 
more  correctly  the  Great  Western 
Tumpike-everywhere  west  of  Carlisle 
runs  through  a  pretty  good  country 
because  its  course  generally  parallels 
the  outcrop  of  that  curious  geological 
formation — the  long  narrow  belt  of 
limestone  which  extends  across  the 
State  in  almost  unbroken  line  from 
south  of  Albany  clear  to  Niagara.  This 
belt  of  hard  limestone  overlying  softer 
shales  gives  rise  to  Niagara  Falls — to 
the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester 
and  to  many  lesser  cataracts.  I  sup¬ 
pose  this  same  belt  of  limestone  is  the 
reason  why  New  York  State  holds  a 
rather  high  place  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  As  you  get  off  the  lime 
outcrop  and  travel  south  the  percent¬ 
age  of  lime  in  the  soil  grows  less  and 
almost  always  by  the  time  you  reach 
the  counties  that  border  Pennsylvania, 
the  shortage  of  lime  is  the  greatest 
limitation  of  agriculture.  Lime  hunger 
is  the  outstanding  land  characteristic 
of  the  Southern  Tier.  Despite  the  fact 
that  this  region  has  much  land  of 
moderate  slopes  and  not  excessively 
stony,  the  lack  of  lime  has  caused  a 
larger  amount  of  farm  abandonment- 
then  in  any  other  section  of  the  state. 
Some  of  our  most  noteworthy  examples 
of  a  decadent  agriculture  are  to  be 
found  south  and  southwest  of  Ithaca 
and  almost  within  sound  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  chimes. 

Once  again  I  return  to  my  favorite 
contention,  viz.,  that  the  lime  content 
is  the  most  outstanding  single  factor 
in  determining  the  agricultural  worth 
of  New  York  State  soils. 

Natural  Alfalfa  Soil 

What  may  be  called  the  “natural” 
alfalfa  soil  of  the  state  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  acreage — surely 
less  than  ten  percent  and  almost  all 
of  this  lies  on  or  directly  south  of  the 
limestone  belt  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Onondaga  was  the  first  county  of 
the  State  to  grow  alfalfa  in  important 
amounts  and  gradually  men  have  dis¬ 
covered  parts  of  a  dozen  other  counties 
that  grow  it  almost  equally  well.  Jeffer¬ 
son  St.  Lawrence  and  Lewis  counties 
all  have  considerable  areas  of  limestone 
outcrop  but  somehow  or  other  alfalfa 
does  not  seem  really  happy  in  the 
North  Country.  It  may  be  partly  a 
|  question  of  climate  and  soil  drainage. 


Then  there  is  the  added  fact  that  while 
the  lime  rock  comes  right  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  soil  that  overlies  it  may  not 
be  especially  high  in  lime. 

I  suppose  if  the  sober  truth  were 
told,  the  finest  farm  region  of  the  State 
is  located  somewhere  west  of  Utica 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Tier. 

I  do  not  mean  that  here  are  lands 
better  than  any  other  part  of  the  state. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  here  it  is 
possible  to  find  larger  continuous  areas 
of  good  soil.  In  a  word  the  average 
value  is  highest  Dr.  Parrott,  Entomo¬ 
logist  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  once  said  to  me  that 
if  you  would  draw  a  triangle  with  one 
apex  at  Canandaigua  another  at 
Geneva  and  the  third  at  Penn  Yan  you 
would  enclose  more  high  class  agricul¬ 
tural  land  than  can  be  included  in  any 
other  equal  area  within  our  boundaries. 
I  can  think  of  no  reason  to  disagree 
with  the  good  Doctor’s  conclusion. 

I  once  met  a  local  patriot  who  pro¬ 
claimed  that  his  township  of  Bloom¬ 
field  in  Ontario  County  had  a  block 
of  six  thousand  acres  that  was  abso¬ 
lutely  better  than  any  other  equal  area 
anywhere  and  just  the  other  day  I  en¬ 
countered  a  professional  booster  for 
his  town  of  Stafford  in  Genesee  County 
who  insisted  that  this  was  the  original 
location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Come 
to  think  it  over,  probably  they  are  both 
right. 

A  County  That  Is  Coming  Back 

Recently — as  well  as  in  other  years 
— I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  three  counties  all  of 
which  would  be  included  in  a  list  of 
the  six  or  eight  best  counties  in  our 
State.  I  am  speaking  of  Seneca,  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  Genesee.  Concerning  Sen¬ 
eca  I  am  merely  going  to  repeat  a 
statement  which  in  its  essential  form 
I  have  made  before.  Seneca  is  a  county 
which  in  especial  measure  has  helped 
make  New  York  State  agricultural 
history.  Were  it  only  for  the  fact  that 
within  its  boundaries  was  established 
our  first  College  of  Agriculture — that 
here  lived  and  farmed  John  Johnson, 
father  of  tile  drainage  and  at  East 
Varick  was  born  Dean  Roberts — Cor¬ 
nell’s  first  great  teacher  of  agriculture 
— those  distinctions  alone  would  give 
the  county  a  secure  place  in  our  mem¬ 
ory. 

I  shall  not  be  unfair  if  I  say  that  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  the  county 
have  well  nigh  been  its  undoing.  It  is 
the  old,  old  story  that  where  land  is 
level,  fertile  and  easily  tilled  men 
steadfastly  refuse  to  milk  cows.  Seneca 
County  has  been  slipping  because  of 
too  exclusive  dependence  on  cash  crops 
rather  than  animal  husbandry.  Let  me 
add  that  recently  the  Farm  Bureau 
with  other  agencies  cooperating  has 
put  on  a  new  program  for  legumes  and 
animals  and  I  predict  that  the  county 
will  stage  a  very  wonderful  come-back. 
You  “can’t  keep  a  good  man  down" — 
nor  can  a  naturally  fertile  region  be 
permanently  lost  to  successful  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  know  that  elsewhere  I  have 
written  in  this  strain  concerning 
Seneca  County  but  if  I  am  frank,  my 
blunt  speech  is  that  of  a  true  friend  be¬ 
cause  I  like  that  county  so  much  and 
have  found  there  such  interesting  agri¬ 
cultural  annals. 

Livingston  would  be  another  candi¬ 
date  for  first  place  among  the  counties 
of  the  State.  This  is  the  heart  of  that 
“Genesee  Country”  which  intrigued  the 
imagination  of  men  when  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  old  New  York  was  “going 
west”  in  the  first  years  of  the  past 
century.  In  truth  it  was  a  goodly  land 
to  which  they  came. 

Here  there  are  today  broad  stretches 
of  slightly  rolling  country  where  win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  very  much  at  home. 

A  Meandering  River 

The  Genesee  River  is  no  stream  like 
the  Susquehanna  running  in  a  deep 
trough  between  high  hills  but  rather 
it  is  a  river  meandering  across  an  al¬ 
most  level  county  with  hills  so  slight 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  val¬ 
ley  ends  and  the  uplands  begin.  All 
of  this  flat  country  was  once  owned  by 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Better  Hay  With  Less  Sweat 


Some  New  Tricks  to  Try  on  the  Same  Old  Job 

By  E.  T.  LEAVITT 


WHILE  we  cannot  do  much  more  than 
talk  about  the  weather,  many  farmers 
are  finding  it  possible  with  better  tools 
to  make  more  hay  while  the  sun  shines 
— and  with  less  labor  and  lower  costs.  With  the 
constantly  increasing  acreage  of  legumes,  now 
being  grown,  from  which  several  cuttings  may 
be  made  each  season,  the  mower  is  being  called 
upon  to  do  more  work  than  formerly.  For  this 
reason,  farmers  who  are  anxious  to  speed  up 
their  operations  are  selecting  mowers  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  done 
in  a  day.  Even  in  certain  sections  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  sized 
mowers,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  towards  dis¬ 
placement  by  those  with  longer  cutting  bars, 
either  horse-drawn  or  tractor  operated. 

They  are  finding  that  a  five  foot  mower  will 
cut  io  acres  each  day  as  compared  to  nine  acres 
for  one  with  a  four  and  one  half  foot  cut.  A  six 
foot  mower  will  cut  twelve  acres  while  one  of 
the  larger  tractor  drawn  mowers  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cut  from  twen¬ 
ty-five  to  thirty-five 
acres. 

Worn  ledger  plates, 
poor  alignment  or  im¬ 
proper  register  between 
guards  and  sections  in 
an  old  mower  may  give 
more  draft  than  a  new 
one  of  far  greater  ca¬ 
pacity.  Dull  or  worn 
knives,  guards  out  of 
line  and  off  center,  all 
cause  side  draft.  Eight 
foot  mowers,  if  kept 
properly  adjusted  will 
have  no  more  side  draft 


than  a  five  foot  mower.  The  requirements  for 
speed,  as  well  as  men  and  horses,  demand  that 
the  mower  as  well  as  all  other  hay  tools  be  in 
first  class  condition  when  they  are  needed. 

Most  farmers  wait  until  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  to  begin  cutting.  Those  with  tractor 
mowers  are  able  to  cut  right  through  the  noon 
hour  and  continue  through  the  heat  of  the  after¬ 
noon  without'  need  of  rest  or  feed  which  horses 
require.  Curing  in  the  windrow  in  order  to  save 
the  leaves  is  becoming  quite  a  general  and  very 
profitable  practice.  The  stems  are  worth  but  little 
more  for  milk  production  than  timothy  hay  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Fraser  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

The  side  delivery  rake  turns  the  leafy  tops  of 
the  mown  hay  to  the  inside  of  the  windrow, 
where  they  will  not  dry  so  quickly  that  they  be¬ 
come  brittle  and  easily  shatter.  The  farm  crops 
department  at  Iowa  State  college  finds  some  ad¬ 


vantage  in  securing  about  half  the  curing  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  swath  and  the  remainder  in  the  wind¬ 
row.  Many  farmers,  however,  prefer  to  follow 
the  mower  with  the  rake  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  the  windrows  dry  out  on  top  they  are 
turned  to  complete  the  curing  process.  In  case  of 
rain  the  side  delivery  is  indispensable  for  turning 
over  the  windrows  with  small  loss  of  leaves  or 
feeding  value. 

In  order  to  cure  alfalfa  or  soy  beans  properly, 
it  used  to  be  considered  necessary  to  put  it  in 
cocks  and,  where  showers  might  be  expected,  to 
cap  with  canvas.  However,  by  the  windrow 
method  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  hay  loader, 
where  the  hay  is  to  be  loaded  on  racks,  and  still 
retain  most  of  the  leaves.  The  saving  in  labor 
made  possible  by  this  method  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  popularity  of  these  crops  among 
farmers  whose  corn  or  potatoes  or  other  culti¬ 
vated  crops  may  require  their  attention  at  the 
same  time. 

Carriers,  ropes  and  pulleys  at  the  barn  for 

unloading  the  hay  usual¬ 
ly  require  but  little  at¬ 
tention,  but  their  import¬ 
ance  suggest  a  careful 
inspection  before  use  sc 
that  possible  breakdowns 
or  serious  accidents  may 
be  avoided.  Very  often, 
operations  in  the  field 
are  held  up  by  delays  at 
the  barn.  Because  of 
this,  power  hoists  are 
becoming  more  popular. 
A  three  or  four  horse 
power  gasoline  engine 
or  electric  motor  will 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 


Contrast  modern  methods  of  making  hay  with  those  our  grandfathers  used  when  they  cut  hay  with  a 
scythe,  raked  it  by  hand  and  loaded  and  unloaded  it  with  a  pitch  fork. 


The  Grange  of  Today 

Why  Thousands  of  Farm  Folk  Love  This  Great  Fraternity 


Editor’s  Note — The  following  talk  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Frank  J.  Riley,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  given  over  radio  station  WEAI  at 
Ithaca,  on  June  n. 

A  NATION-WIDE  fraternity  of  the  farm 
people,  organized  in  thirty-three  states 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  with  a 
bonafide,  dues  paying  membership  of  over 
800,000  persons ;  instituted  to  advance  the  finan¬ 
cial,  social  and  educational  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  open  country,  and  to  upbuild  the  great  in¬ 
dustry  of  agriculture — this  is  the  order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  commonly  known  as  the 
Grange. 

Instituted  in  1868,  the  Grange  was  the  Pioneer 
among  farm  organizations  in  America;  with  a 
continuous  existence  ever  since  it  has  become  the 
oldest  and  most  permanent  of  them  all.  Its 
friendly  assistance  and 
hearty  cooperation  have 
invariably  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  later  efforts  to 
organize  and  unify  the 
American  farmer;  while 
it  occupies  a  unique 
place  among  all  other 
rural  organizations,  by 
emphasizing  fundament¬ 
ally  the  principle  of  self- 
help,  training  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  accomplish  results 
through  their  own  ener¬ 
gies,  rather  than  relying 
on  outside  assistance, 
from  either  government¬ 
al  or  other  sources. 

In  nearly  8000  local 
centers  in  the  country 


there  is  a  subordinate  Grange,  an  organized  com¬ 
munity  unit,  which  exists  for  service,  which  en¬ 
deavors  to  develop  individual  capacities  and  then 
to  unite  those  capacities  in  effective  group  co¬ 
operation.  Subordinate  Granges  are  assembled 
into  Pomona  or  district  organizations,  by  county 
lines  or  otherwise,  which  in  turn  combine  to  make 
State  Granges,  and  the  latter  all  joined  in  the 
National  Grange,  with  a  very  compact  basis  of 
representation  that  establishes  a  live  bond  of 
action,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  of 
the  order.  The  Grange  is  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  democracy,  its  leaders  are  selected 
from  the  ranks  and  are  continuously  responsible 
to  the  membership  for  their  acts ;  while  the  small¬ 
est  subordinate  is  directly  represented  in  shaping 
the  policies  of  the  organization. 

During  its  more  than  half-century  of  life  the 
Grange  has  been  a  fighting  organization,  in  de¬ 


fense  of  the  American  farmer,  his  interests  and 
his  environment,  and  a  fine  list  of  victories  stands 
to  its  credit ; — Free  delivery  of  mail  to  rural 
homes ;  establishment  of  parcel  post ;  creation  of 
postal  savings  banks ;  inauguration  of  a  rural 
credit  system ;  vocational  education ;  protection 
of  dairy  products  from  the  unfair  competition  of 
imitation  substitutes ;  widespread  interest  in  bet¬ 
ter  roads,  especially  from  farm  to  market;  defiin- 
ite  supervision  of  public  utilities;  increased  ap¬ 
propriations  for  agricultural  experimental  and 
development  work ;  stringent  pure  food  laws — 
all  these  are  measures  for  the  public  good,  for 
which  the  Grange  has  successfully  striven  and 
without  Grange  aid  present  results  could  not 
have  been  obtained.  In  both  the  enactment  and 
prevention  of  legislation,  in  which  the  rural  wel¬ 
fare  was  vitally  concerned,  the  Grange  has  ever 
been  alert  and  effective,  oftentimes  carrying  on 

the  fight  alone,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose  that  entitles 
it  to  be  designated  as  the 
exponent  and  defender 
of  the  farm  interests. 

The  stable  character 
of  the  Grange  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  is 
made  up  largely  of  a 
property-owning  mem¬ 
bership,  people  whose 
material  interests  are  in 
and  of  the  country  town, 
and  therefore  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  betterment  is 
their  vital  concern. 
Twenty  million  dollars 
invested  in  nearly  3000 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


Some  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  helped  to  put  the  Granges  of  New  York  State  in  the  en¬ 
viable  position  enjoyed  by  them  during  recent  years:  Seated,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Florence  Auchter;  Mrs. 
Olin  Clark;  Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Smith;  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt;  E.  J.  Walrath;  H.  D. 
Seely;  H.  E.  Aiken.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Rev.  Charles  H.  Dayton;  Raymond  Cooper;  F.  D.  Rumsey; 
F.  J.  Freestone;  S.  J.  Lowell;  S.  L.  Strivings;  F.  J.  Riley;  J.  C.  Dayton;  John  W.  Kleis;  O.  B.  Law- 
ton;  J.  C.  Corwith. 
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Farmers  Emphatically  Opposed  to 
Tariff  Bill 

E  have  not  realized  until  lately  how  well 
informed  farmers  are  about  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  bill,  nor  how  strongly  they  feel 
about  its  unfair  provisions.  We  printed  a  little 
coupon  in  the  paper  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  express  your  opinion  on  this  bill  and 
the  answers  have  been  rolling  in  by  the  armfuls 
ever  since,  practically  all  against  the  tariff.  This 
expression  of  your  opinion  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  members 
of  Congress. 

There  is  still  time  for  you  to  vote.  The  larger 
the  vote  the  more  impressive  it  will  be.  Other 
Standard  Farm  Papers  of  America  are  also  as¬ 
certaining  the  opinions  of  their  readers  on  this 
important  subject. 

Some  of  the  letters  that  have  come  with  your 
votes  have  been  extremely  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing.  We  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  one  of 
these  letters: 

“I  have  before  me  a  prospectus  of  an  Investment 
Trust  under  the  auspices  of  a  reputable  investment 
house.  This  trust  owns  shares  in  30  leading  cor¬ 
porations  of  the  United  States,  including  railroads, 
public  utilities,  industrials,  and  so  on.  In  this  pros¬ 
pectus  the  statement  is  made  that  during  the  past 
nine  years  the  market  value  of  these  30  concerns 
has  appreciated  74  per  cent,  and  that  during  the 
same  period  they  have  paid  an  average  annual  divi¬ 
dend  of  over  16  per  cent  based  on  market  value  in 
1921.  All  these  concerns  no  doubt  received  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  protective  tariff.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  above  figures  are  correct  they  could  have  gotten 
along  on  less  protection  and  still  have  made  a  fair 
profit  without  it  being  necessary  to  lower 
wages.  *  *  * 

“No  tariff  bill  can  really  help  a  fruit  grower,  for 
the  main  competition  that  he  has  to  meet  is  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  shipped  in  from  South  and 
West.  Oranges,  grapefruit,  honeydew  melons,  Florida 
strawberries  and  tomatoes,  are  just  as  much  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  housewife’s  dollar  as  are  western 
apples.  No  tariff  wall  can  keep  any  of  them  out  of 
our  eastern  markets. — C.M.C.” 

Here  is  the  little  voting  coupon  again.  Make 
a  cross  in  one  of  the  blanks  below,  cut  it  out  and 
mail  it  immediately  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  will 
cost  you  a  two-cent  stamp  to  express  yourself  on 
a  problem  that  directly  affects  your  own  interests. 


American  Agriculturist, 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

]  I  approve  the  new  tariff  bill. 

[  ]  I  do  not  approve  the  new  tariff  bill. 

(You  need  not  sign  your  name  and  address 
unless  you  wish.) 


Watch  those  Cross-Roads  Dance  Halls 

E  wonder  if  all  rural  people  realize  what  a 
menace  the  country  dance  halls  are  to  our 
farm  and  country  village  young  people.  We 
do  not  believe  in  being  narrow-minded.  We  have 
no  objection  to  dancing  when  conducted  in  the 
right  way  and  under  the  right  auspices,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  emphatically  condemning 
the  average  country  dance  hall.  Many  of  them 
sell  booze,  or  at  least  make  no  effort  to  stop  its 
use  on  their  premises.  No  attempt  either  is  made 
to  close  the  places  at  decent  hours ;  por  is  there 
any  proper  supervision  of  the  young  people  either 
on  the  floors  while  dancing,  or  about  the  darken¬ 
ed  premises,  or  in  the  parked  cars  surrounding 
the  place. 

We  are  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  mod¬ 
ern  young  people  are  all  going  to  the  “bow¬ 
wows”.  Boys  and  girls  of  today  are  just  as  good 
as  they  ever  were — perhaps  a  little  better.  But 
such  institutions  as  the  automobile  and  unsuper¬ 
vised  dance  halls  give  them  more  temptation  than 
any  other  generation  has  ever  had  to  contend 
with,  and  they  are  human. 

Nor  would  we  condemn  either  every  dancing 
place.  Some  of  them  are  well  regulated  and  con¬ 
ducted.  The  majority  are  not,  and  it  is  time  that 
country  neighborhoods  and  rural  organizations 
gave  thought  to  this  problem.  Strong  public 
opinion,  if  organized,  can  close  any  place  where 
the  management  will  not  respond  to  suggestions 
to  run  the  place  right. 

A  few  communities  that  we  know  about  have 
approached  the  matter  in  a  constructive  way  and 
have  eliminated  the  menace  of  the  uncontrolled 
dance  hall  by  providing  community  recreation 
centers  of  their  own  where  the  young  people 
can  dance  and  otherwise  have  good  times  in  the 
right  kind  of  environment. 

Why  Do  You  Cultivate  a  Crop? 

ATHER  and  most  of  his  generation  never 
thought  that  cultivation  was  properly  done 
unless  every  tooth  went  in  at  least  four  inches. 
We  can  see  him  yet  going  along  the  row  holding 
the  cultivator  down  in  the  stony  ground  with  all 
of  his  might  and  with  two  or  three  big  rocks  piled 
on  the  cultivator  in  front. 

But,  as  with  nearly  everything  else,  ideas  about 
cultivation  have  changed.  Scientific  knowledge  of 
the  plant’s  needs  have  shown  that  the  old  method 
of  cultivation  often  did  more  harm  than  good. 
It  destroyed  the  weeds,  to  be  sure,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  disturbed  or  killed  entirely  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  tiny  crop  roots. 

Farmers  know  now  that  there  is  one,  and  only 
one,  reason  for  cultivation,  and  that  is  to  kill 
weeds.  Therefore,  all  cultivation  machinery  must 
be  adjusted  to  this  one  purpose. 


Reclaimed  Lands  Injure  Eastern 
Farmers 

“I  want  to  make  a  point  about  your  editorial  in 
the  May  24  issue  about  the  irrigation  projects.  If 
we  had  only  woke  up  twenty  years  ago!  The  fruit 
and  vegetables  raised  on  the  irrigated  lands  that 
were  made  available  through  Federal  appropriations, 
those  products,  I  say,  are  what  has  put  the  New 
York  fruit  industry  into  the  plight  it  now  finds  it¬ 
self.  What  would  the  Pennsylvania  steel  industry 
say  if  Uncle  Sam  should  take  tax  monies  collected 
from  them  and  go  out  and  subsidize  new  steel  in¬ 
dustries  in  Texas  or  Arizona?  Yet  New  York  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  cheerfully  voted  for  reclamation 
projects  that  would  stab  one  of  New  York’s  major 
industries  right  in  the  back.  And  until  recently 
Eastern  fruit  growers  have  said  or  done  nothing 
about  it. 

“It  is  time  that  an  organized  protest  went  to  our 
representatives  in  Washington,  and  I  hope  that  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  make  the  most  of  its 
position  of  leadership  to  champion  this  cause.  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  do  much  for  us  in  the  way  of  tariff 
protection,  but  it  is  not  too  late  for  it  to  do  a  lot  to 
protect  New  York  fruit  growers  from  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  competition  of  irrigation  grown  fruits 
and  vegetables.” — C.  C. 

F  course,  our  correspondent  is  right,  except 
that  all  a  farm  paper  can  do  is  to  lead  the 
way  and  help  concentrate  farm  opinion.  The 
fight  on  any  of  these  problems  is  mostly  up  to 


the  farmers  themselves.  We  have  been  talking 
about  the  evil  of  reclamation  for  years.  It  still 
goes  on.  One  department  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Farm  Board,  is  trying  to  help 
farmers  by  keeping  down  production  and  taking 
care  of  surplus.  Another  department  is  calling 
for  more  and  more  appropriations  from  Congress 
to  reclaim  new  lands  and  put  them  into  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  about  time  to  stop  talking  and  take 
some  action  on  the  subject. 

We  would  like  to  see  every  public  meeting  of 
farmers  held  during  the  next  year  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  this  subject  and  see  to  it  that  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  know  how  bitterly  we  all 
feel  about  these  reclamation  projects. 

Another  thing  to  do  is  to  write  directly  to  your 
Congressmen.  Any  protest  which  you  care  to  for¬ 
ward  to  American  Agriculturist  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Let’s  do  what  we  can  to  put  an  end  to 
these  foolish  and  costly  reclamation  schemes. 


“Oleo  Industry  Is  Bigger  Than  Ever’’ 

THE  heading  for  this  editorial  was  taken  from 
the  headlines  of  a  newspaper.  In  the  article, 
it  stated  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  reported  that  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1929  there  had  been  an  increase  of  6.21 
per  cent  of  colored  oleomargarine  and  13.41  per 
cent  of  uncolored  over  the  previous  year.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  amounts  to  about  40,000,000  pounds 
increase  in  oleomargarine  production. 

On  top  of  this,  we  have  the  further  gloomy 
fact  that  butter  prices  are  the  lowest  since  1916. 
However,  the  butter  situation  is  believed  to  be 
temporarily  affected  somewhat  by  the  recent 
crash  in  the  stock  market.  Milk  prices  have  been 
fairly  well  maintained  this  spring,  considering 
the  market  situation,  and  the  surplus  period  is 
nearly  over.  The  man  who  has  kept  his  poor  cows 
weeded  out,  who  is  feeding  carefully,  and  who  in 
general  is  conducting  his  dairy  business  on  an 
efficient  basis,  has  nothing  to  fear. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  our  public  men  who  has  time  in  his 
busy  life  for  a  little  fun  or  a  good  joke  is 
Commissioner  Frank  P.  Graves  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department.  Recently 
when  I  wrote  him  among  others  for  their  favorite 
jokes,  Commissioner  Graves  sent  me  a  lot  of 
good  ones,  together  with  a  letter  which  read  in 
part  as  follows : 

“I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter  of  the  fifth.  I 
think  you  are  just  right  in  your  estimate  of  the 
value  of  humor  in  this  life.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  good  stories  and  am  sending  some  to 
you.” 

Here  are  two  or  three  of  Commissioner 
Graves’  favorites : 

Father:  “Why  were  you  kept  after  school?” 

Son:  “Because  I  could  not  tell  where  the  Azores 
were.” 

Father:  “Well  please  remember  in  the  future 
where  you  put  things!” 

***** 

An  invalid  gentleman  asked  a  pastor  to  pray  for 
his  floating  kidneys  because  he  had  heard  him  pray 
for  all  loose  livers! 

***** 

Gentleman:  “What  would  you  do  with  a  nickel  if 
I  gave  you  one?” 

Hobo  (sarcastically):  “Get  a  new  suit,  mister,  an' 
some  supper,  an’  a  night’s  lodging,  an’  breakfast 
an’  dinner  tomorrow.” 

Gentleman:  “My  good  fellow,  here’s  a  quarter.  Go 
and  support  yourself  for  the  rest  of  your  life.” 


Paderewski  was  giving  a  private  concert  at  the 
home  of  a  young  matron  who  had  recently  acquired 
great  wealth,  but  whose  knowledge  of  music  was 
not  equal  to  her  money. 

“May  I  ask,  Mr.  Paderewski,”  said  the  young 
woman,  “who  is  the  composer  of  that  selection  you 
played  last?  It  is  indeed  wonderful.” 

“Beethoven,  Madam,”  answered  the  pianist. 

“Ah,  yes,”  she  replied.  “Wonderful.  Is  he  compos¬ 
ing  now? 

“No,  Madam,”  replied  Paderewski  gravely;  “he  is 
decomposing.” 
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What  the  Old  Age  Pension  Law  Means 

New  York’s  New  Legislation  Reflects  Changing  Attitude  Toward  Needy 


By  SENATOR  SEABURY  CL  MASTICK 


Editor's  Note — What  an  inborn 
dread  and  horror  nearly  everyone  who 
has  lived  in  the  old  communities  of 
New  York  and  New  England  has  al¬ 
ways  had  about  going  to  the  poorhouse. 
One  reason  for  this  feeling  is  the  stem 
attitude  of  the  Yankee  toward  those 
who  have  not  made  good  in  life.  To  him 
it  was  almost  as  bad  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house  as  to  go  to  the  jail,  even  though 
those  who  were  forced  to  accept 
charity  were  not  always  to  blame  . 

We  are  glad  that  this  stem  attitude 
is  changing.  This  is  shown  by  the  new 
policies  of  several  of  the  states  toward 
old  age  pensions.  Last  winter,  New 
York  State  passed  a  new  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  law.  We  have  had  many  inquiries 
from  our  readers  about  this  law,  so  we 
are  glad  to  print  this  interesting  article 
by  Senator  Mastick  of  Westchester 
County  explaining  the  law  and  the  need 
for  it.  Senator  Mastick  is  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Se¬ 
curity  against  Old  Age  Want,  and  has 
taken  the  lead  in  helping  to  get  this 
constructive  legislation. 

*  *  * 

SINCE  Colonial  times  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  obligation  for  the  care  of 
the  poor  has  been  placed  primarily  on 
the  towns  as  a  town  charge.  This  has 
given  rise  to  the  expression  of  “Going 
on  the  town”  as  applied  to  those  in  dis¬ 
tress  who  needed  and  received  public 
assistance.  In  the  beginning  those  in 
need  were  looked  upon  as  persons  who 
would  not  work  but  should  be  made  to 
work.  Hence  the  earliest  name  for  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  care  of  the  poor  was 
“Workhouses”.  As  time  went  on  and 
economic  conditions  changed,  the  men¬ 
tal  attitude  of  the  public  to  those  who 
were  unfortunate  changed  also  as  is 
reflected  in  the  change  of  name  of  the 
institutions  to  "Poor  houses”,  then 
“County  Farms”  and  lastly  “County 
Homes”.  This  change  of  name  but  re¬ 
flected  the  change  in  the  character  of 
the  inmates  from  those  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  vagrants,  to  old  people  who  in 
their  latter  days  had  lost  their  homes, 
their  friends  and  their  property  or  who, 
through  the  infirmities  of  age  needed 
infirmary  or  hospital  care.  Thus,  in 
the  course  of  time,  our  County  Homes 
have  become  for  the  most  part,  old 
people’s  homes,  although  the  tradition¬ 
al  feeling  that  they  are  “poorhouses” 
with  the  implication  of  life  failure  that 
goes  with  that  term  has  persisted. 

The  State  of  New  York,  always  in 
the  forefront  in  matters  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  its  people,  recognized 
these  changes  and,  in  1929,  acting 
through  its  Legislature, 
passed  what  is  known  as 
the  “Public  Welfare  Law” 
which  completely  changed 
the  State’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  its  unfortunate  citi¬ 
zens  and  repealed  all  the 
previously  existing  poor 
laws  dating  back  as  far 
as  1778.  The  titles  of 
those  in  charge  of  relief 
were  changed  from 
“Superintendents  of  the 
Poor”  to  “County  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare”  and  from  “Overseers 
of  the  Poor”  to  “Town 
Public  Welfare  Officers”. 

The  word  “charity”  was 
deliberately  omitted 
from  the  law  and  the 
principle  was  recognized 
and  established  that  the 
community  had  an  obliga¬ 
tion  towards  its  unfortu¬ 
nate  citizens  which  was 
not  charity  but  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to 
rehabilitate  those  who 
could  again  be  made  self- 
supporting  and  to  provide 
adequately  for  those  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves.  The  section  of  the 
law  which  recognizes 
these  principles  reads: 

“It.  shall  be  the  duty  of 
public  welfare  officials,  in¬ 
sofar  as  funds  are  available 
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for  that  purpose,  to  provide  adequately 
for  those  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 
They  shall,  whenever  possible,  administer 
such  care  and  treatment  as  may  restore 
such  persons  to  a  condition  of  self-sup¬ 
port,  and  shall  further  give  such  service 
to  those  liable  to  become  destitute  as 
may  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  be¬ 
coming  public  charges. 

As  far  as  possible  families  shall  be 
kept  together,  and  they  shall  not  be 
separated  for  reasons  of  poverty  alone. 
Whenever  practicable,  relief  and  service 
shall  be  given  a  poor  person  in  his  own 
home ;  the  commissioner  of  public  wel¬ 
fare  may,  however,  in  his  discretion,  pro¬ 
vide  relief  and  care  in  a  boarding  home, 
the  home  of  a  relative,  a  public  or  private 
home  or  institution,  or  in  a  hospital. 

These  principles  thus  embodied  in  the 
law  of  the  State  have  been  recognized 


throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
most  advanced  and  liberal  of  all  wel¬ 
fare  laws.  The  law  recognizes  and  ap¬ 
plies  the  principle  of  “outdoor  relief”, 
or  aid  and  assistance  in  one’s  own  home 
or  some  other  private  home,  in  place 
of  sending  the  person  to  a  county  home 
or  similar  institution,  unless  the  person 
is  infirm  or  in  need  of  hospital  care  or 
otherwise  incapacitated  for  normal 
family  life.  The  law,  however,  is  not 
compulsory  but  is  dependent  on  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  public  money  by  the  re¬ 
spective  boards  of  supervisors  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  It  is  believed  that, 
as  the  counties  come  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  law,  sufficient  money  will 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  fully  the 
spirit  of  the  new  law.  It  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  on  January  1st,  1930,  so  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  experience  to  show  how 
it  is  working. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  great  forward 
step  in  social  or  welfare  legislation, 


on  Security  against  Old  Age  Want 

the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  session  of  1929,  caused  to  be  creat¬ 
ed  a  special  state  commission  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  study  and  report  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  1930  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  method  of  providing  security 
against  old  age  want. 

This  Commission,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  Chairman,  held  hear¬ 
ings  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
conducted  investigations  into  conditions 
and  laws  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
other  states  and  came  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions  which  were  reported  to  the 
legislature  and,  as  the  result  of  which 
the  present  Old  Age  Security  Act  was 
unanimously  passed  by  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  and  became  law  on 


April  10th,  1930,  by  the  signature  of 
the  Governor. 

The  Commission  found  that  many  of 
the  needy  aged  were  not  now  adequate¬ 
ly  or  properly  cared  for  in  the  State 
and  therefore  recommended  that  needy 
persons  over  the  age  of  seventy  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  with  particular  re¬ 
ference  to  the  administration  of  assis¬ 
tance,  relief  and  care.  They  fixed  the 
age  at  seventy  knowing  full  well  that 
any  arbitrary  age  limit  would  work 
hardship  to  some  but  feeling  that  the 
Public  Welfare  Law  would  take  care 
of  all  under  the  age  fixed  while  those 
over  the  age  set  might  fairly  be  put  in 
a  separate  class.  The  Commission 
therefore  recommended  that  “it  is  an 
obligation  of  the  State  to  contribute 
one-half  the  cost,  including  the  cost 
of,  administration,  of  the  assistance 
relief  and  care  of  needy  persons  seven¬ 
ty  years  of  age  and  over”,  subject  to 
certain  qualifications  referred  to  later. 


Here  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State  the  State  recognized  an 
obligation  to  needy  persons  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  obligation  of  the 
town.  There  is  to  be  no  town  charge 
for  this  form  of  relief,  one-half  being 
paid  by  the  State  and  one-half  by  the 
County,  which  is  expressly  forbidden 
to  charge  any  portion  of  this  particular 
form  of  relief  back  to  the  towns. 

The  Commission  further  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  the  needy  aged 
should  be  provided  for  outside  of  in¬ 
stitutions  where  they  may  continue  to 
live  among  friends  and  enjoy  a  sense 
of  freedom,  self-respect  and  security. 
The  Commission  recognized  that  while 
shelter,  food,  clothing  and  medical  ser¬ 
vice  were  first  necessities,  no  humane 
society  could  stop  with  the  provision 
of  those  necessities  alone  but  that  we 
must  endeavor  to  furnish  as  well  some 
of  the  other  things  which  make  living 
worthwhile.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Act. 

Just  as  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  Act  is  placed  jointly  on  the 
state  and  the  county,  so  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Act  is  placed  jointly  on 
the  state  and  the  county.  This  was  done 
because  if  the  county  is  to  share  in  the 
expense  it  should  have  some  control 
over  the  expense  and  because  the 
County  Welfare  Commission  will  be 
more  familiar  with  local  conditions 
than  any  outsider  could  possibly  be. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  Public 
Welfare  Law,  the  granting  of  relief 
under  the  Old  Age  Security  Act  is 
compulsory  on  the  counties  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  must  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  county’s 
share  of  the  relief  granted  and  of  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The  coun¬ 
ties  pay  the  whole  amount  in  the  first 
instance  and  the  state  reimburses  the 
counties  semi-annually,  in  July  and 
January  of  each  year,  for  the  state’s 
share. 

The  new  law  is  known  as  Chapter 
387  of  the  Laws  of  1930.  It  will  be 
well  to  quote  from  it  to  make  clear 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  law. 

“Section  122.  Declaration  of  object, 
application  and  effect  of  this  article. 
The  care  and  relief  of  aged  persons 
who  are  in  need  and  whose  physical  or 
other  condition  or  disabilities  seems  to 
render  permanent  their  inability  to  pro¬ 
vide  properly  for  themselves  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  special  matter  of  state 
concern  and  a  necessity  in  promoting 
the  public  health  and  welfare.  To  pro¬ 
vide  such  care  and  relief  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  a  state-wide  system  of  old  age 
relief  is  hereby  establish¬ 
ed,  to  operate  in  a  uni¬ 
form  manner  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  varying  living 
conditions  and  costs  of 
living.  As  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided,  such  old  age  relief 
shall  be  given  by  the  city 
and  county  public  welfare 
districts  *  *  *  subject  to 
partial  reimbursement  by 
the  state  and  to  supervis¬ 
ion  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  social  welfare.  * 

*  *  The  term  ‘relief1  when¬ 
ever  used  in  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  in¬ 
clude  assistance,  aid,  care, 
or  support.” 

“Section  123.  To  whom 
old  age  relief  is  to  be 
given.  Old  age  relief  shall 
be  given  under  this  article 
to  any  person  who 

1.  Has  attained  the  age 
of  seventy  years; 

2.  Is  unable  to  support 
himself,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part;  and  has  no  chil¬ 
dren  hr  other  person  able 
to  support  him  and  res¬ 
ponsible  under  the  provis¬ 
ion  of  this  chapter  for  his 
support; 

3.  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States; 

4.  Has  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  New  York 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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ALONG  about  knee  deep  in  June,  alfalfa’s 
ready  all  too  soon,  the  trouble  with  a  crop  like 
that,  you  never  know  where  you  are  at;  before 
you  git  your  com  laid  by,  that  there  alfalfa  is 
knee  high.  When  weeds  are  growing  night  and 
day,  it  ain’t  no  time  for  makin’  hay,  the  com  is 
more  important,  far,  than  bamsful  of  alfalfa  are. 
It  makes  good  hay,  without  a  doubt;  the  trouble 
is,  it  wears  you  out,  a-doin’  two  jobs  ev’ry  day, 
a-plowin’  com  and  makin’  hay.  A  crop  of  timothy 
is  best,  when  corn’s  laid  by  you  take  a  rest,  and 
then  put  up  your  hay  before  oat  harvest  knocks 
upon  your  door. 

My  neighbor  says  I  shouldn’t  wait  till  com  is 
up  to  cultivate,  but  work  the  ground  with  drag 
and  disk,  it  doesn’t  pay  to  take  the  risk  of  lettin’ 
them  weeds  grow  at  all,  he  roots  ’em  out  when 
they  are  small.  Then  when  the  com  is  up  he’ll  go 
all  over  with  a  rot’ry  hoe,  then  after  that  the  com 
can  wait,  there  ain’t  no  need  to  cultivate  for  quite 
a  spell,  he  don’t  begin  till  his  alfalfa  hay  is  in. 
That  plan  sounds  good,  but  on  my  soil,  a-killin’ 
weeds  takes  lots  of  toil,  so  TO  just  stick  to  timo¬ 
thy  and  let  that  there  alfalfa  be! 


A  jj 

jp  Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse 

^  By  Will  Carleton 

|  Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse  I’m  trudgin’  my  weary  way—* 

I,  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a  trifle  gray — 

I,  who  am  smart  an ’  chipper,  for  all  the  years  I’ve  told. 

As  many  another  woman  that’s  only  half  as  old. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse — I  can’t  quite  make  it  cleari 
Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse — it  seems  so  horrid  queer! 

'))  Many  a  step  P ve  taken,  a-toilin’  to  and  fro, 

^  But  this  is  a  sort  of  journey  I  never  thought  to  go  *  *  *  ^ 
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BEETLES 


or 

use  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 

and  put  the  dost 
under  the  foliags. 


The  standard  of  satisfaction 
Write  for  circular  today 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

5100  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  BAY  WITH  GAS 
ENOftte  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DR tm  AM 6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH. 
DRUBS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FQRORCD- 
IARS 

JOHN  FARRELL  ft.  SON 
NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.NJ. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  RE0Ar 

Potted  tomatoes  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.25  per  100.  BarUana, 
Bonny  Best,  Marglobe,  John  Baer,  Jewel,  Stone,  Match¬ 
es.  Transplanted  plants  of  same  $S.OO  per  1000. 
Pepper  Plants — Potted  and  transplanted,  same  price  as 
tomatoes.  Ruby  King,  Worldbeater.  Chinese  Giant, 
Harris  Early,  California  Wonder. 

Egg  Plants — Potted  oniy.  Black  Beauty  same  price.. 
Tomatoes — Field  Grown  (Ready  June  15,  $3.  per  1000). 
Cabbage  Plants  (Ready  June  1).  Copenhagen  Market. 
Enkhinzen  Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Danish  BaJlhead, 
Savoy  and  Red  Danish  $2.00  per  1000;  5000  for  $9.00. 
Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000. 

Caaliflower — (Ready  June  1).  Early  Snowball  and  Er- 
furter  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00.  Send  for  free 
list  all  plants. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, N.J. 

CAULIFLOWER  Plants  Ready 

Field  grown,  Highest  quality.  CatsMU  Mountain,  Hong 
Island  and  Super  Snowball  $4.50  per  1000;  5000, 

$20.00  ;  500,  2.50;  300.  $2,00;  200,  $1.50.  Tomato  and 
Sprout  plants  $3.00  per  1000;  5000,  $14.00;  500,  $1.75; 
300,  $1.50.  Cabbage  plants.  Danish  Ballhead,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Glorv  and  all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000 ;  5000, 
$9.00;  500,  $1.50.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 

25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  STOCKY  PLANTS. 

Cabbage;  Copenhagen  Market.  Danish  Ballhead,  Enk- 
huizen,  Glorv,  Wakefields,  Flatdutch,  500,  $1.75;  1000, 
$2.75  Prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  Collect.  Tomato  Plants— 
Bonnvbest,  Chalks  Jewell,  Marglobe  and  Greater  Balti¬ 
more:  500.  $2.00;  1.000,  $3.50  prepaid.  10,000,  $20  Col¬ 
lect.  Bermuda  Onion  and  Lettuce  Plants,  $2.00  thou¬ 
sand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Shipping  capacity  %  million 

dailv.  Prompt,  shipments  of  first  class  plants  or  money 
back.  J.  P.  COUNCI  LL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 

CailliflriW*»T-  Plante  Sulers  Snowball  $3.50- 

caunnower  riants  1000.  Pepper  plants  an 

kinds  $3.00-1000;  Tomato  all  kinds  $2.00-1000;  cab¬ 
bage  leading  var.  $1.25-1000.  J.C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol, Pa. 

4°So  SWEET  POTATO  Plants. 

Varieties,  Yellow  Jersey,  Cedarville.  $1.50  per  1000; 
Gold  Skin,  Red  Nansemond,  Nancy  Hall,  $1.75;  Canna 
Bulbs  large  flowering,  name  varieties  Pink,  Red,  Yellow 
&  Red,  Orange  $1.25  per  100.  C.E. Brown, Bridgeville, Del. 

OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  75c  Thou¬ 
sand,  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards  $1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet 
Potato  $1.45,  Ruby  King  Pepper  50c  hundred  or  $4.00 
Thousand.  Prompt  Shipment.  Expert  Packing. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Farmers  Are  Conservative 


M.  C.  Burritt 


FINE  HARDY  FIELD  GROWN  HAND 
SELECT  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

for  late  crop.  Danish  ballhead,  $1.50-1000 — Wakefields, 
flat  varieties.  $1.00-1000;  10, 000-$7. 50— express  charges 
collect,  well  packed  good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

150  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Fine  Fieldgrown  stocks  now  ready.  Cabbage:  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion  and  Lettuce  $1.50;  Tomato  Plants 
$2.00  thousand.  Prompt  shipments,  well  packed,  good 
delivery  guaranteed.  Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va^ 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage 

same  price.  Sweet  Pepper.  June  Delivery  200-$1.00; 
1000-$3.00.  Postpaid.  Guaranteed  Quick  Delivery. 

Truckers  Plant  Growers,  R.  I.  Box  56,  Franklin,  Va. 


EACH  season  seems  different  from 
all  others.  This  spring  has  been  an 
unusually  dry  one.  Not  that  anything 
has  suffered  for  lack  of  water,  because 
we  have  had  good  occasional  showers, 
but  that  at  no  time  has  the  land  been 

saturated  with 
water  so  as  to  de¬ 
lay  plowing  and 
planting.  Then  a 
very  warm  spell 
all  through  early 
May  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  two  weeks  of 
cold  weather 
which  has  held 
growth  back. 

It  has  been  a 
wonderful  spring 
for  work.  The  men 
have  hardly  been 
out  of  the  fields 
for  a  day  since  the  first  of  April.  Plow¬ 
ing  was  finished  nearly  a  month  earlier 
than  usual  and  land  is  well  prepared 
for  cultivated  crops.  Spraying  was  a 
shorter  job  than  usual  because  of  the 
rapidity  of  bud  development.  Some 
com  and  potatoes  were  planted  during 
the  last  week  in  May.  And  during  the 
last  three  days  of  May,  tomato  setting 
was  general.  In  the  section  not  close 
to  Lake  Ontario  a  light  frost  on  the 
29th  is  reported  to  have  done  some 
damage  to  newly  set  plants.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  has  a  field  of  30  acres  of  tomatoes 
all  set. 

Grass,  alfalfa  and  grains  have  made 
good  growth  during  the  cool  weather, 
although  there  has  hardly  been  mois¬ 
ture  enough  for  best  development.  The 
stands  of  wheat  are  poor,  but  show 
much  improvement  over  early  April. 
Spring  grain  is  growing  very  well. 
Stands  of  clover  and  alfalfa  were  more 
or  less  injured  by  winter  killing  and 
heaving  and  do  not  at  present  give 
promise  of  large  crops.  More  moisture 
would  be  helpful.  New  seedings  have 
started  well  but  it  will  be  a  question 
of  rainfall  from  now  to  harvest  as  to 
what  they  will  turn  out  to  be. 

There  is  every  indication  of  heavy 
plantings  of  beans  and  cabbage  in  this 
section.  The  spring  has  been  favorable 
for  early  plowing  and  preparation.  The 
cabbage  plant  beds  were  put  in  early 
and  generally  look  well  although  the 
cold  weather  has  held  them  back  some¬ 
what  of  late.  The  bean  price  which  fell 
from  its  high  level  of  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound  to  5  y2  and  6  cents  is  now  rang¬ 
ing  upward  to  7  cents  or  more  again. 
In  spite  of  the  fear  of  over-planting, 
especially  of  cabbage,  one  must  use 
his  land  for  something  and  these  crops 
look  like  as  good  risks  as  any.  All 
cropping  is  more  or  less  of  a  gamble. 
It  is  not  hard  for  one  who  knows 


71  Lowest 
Price 
\MIIKER 

Ever  Offered 


It’s 
Portable — 
Wheel  It 
Anywhere 
and  Start 
Milking 


Easy 

To  Operate 

Our  surprisingly  low  factory  priceon  this  -  -  -  -  - 

2-cow  Hand  Power  Milker  makes  it  the  lowest  priced  milker 
per  milking  unit  ever  offered.  And  for  only  $12.50  extra  3.  third 
cow  attachment  can  be  added  enabling  you  to  milk  3  cows  at 
i  DOWN  once.Thousands  in  use.  Easy  to  operate. 

SB  S"  av'TK’O  No  other  milder  on  the  market  can  compare 
*  /hEPWSl  AJr  J CK  wjth  the  PAGE  for  low  price  —  ease  of  opera- 
,  B  FREE  tion  and  milking  efficiency.  We  let  you  prove 
A  Btm  'rDTAf.  it  before  you  pay.  We  will  put  this  PAGE 
d  j_janc[  pOWer  Milker  in  your  barn  on  FREE 

TRIAL.  See  the  time  and  work  it  saves;  see  how  soothing 
its  action  on  the  cows  and  how  sanitary  and  easy  to  clean. 
Then  if  satisfied,  pay  only  $5  down,  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 

1  MONTHS  1  A  YEARS’ 

J.  U  TO  PAY  JL  U  GUARANTEE 

This  Page  Milker  is  portable — no  pipe  lines  to  install — no 
pulsator — no  tanks — no  expensive  special  pails;  just  wheel 
it  in  and  start  milking.  Milks  right  into  your  own  ship¬ 
ping  can.  _  .  .. 

Liberal  Exchange  Privilege 

Should  you  later  wish  a  PAGE  2  or  4  cow  pas  engine  or  electric 
Milker  you  can  trade  in  your  PAGE  Hand  Power  Milker  on  very 
liberal  terms. 

Ulvlfn  rAi>  Get  the  facts  about  the  lowest  priced  milker 
W  rue  "Or  Which  pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Don  t 
nnn],  dal  ay  —  this  liberal  No  Money  Down  offer 
1*  ree  DOOH  only  good  until  we  have  an  agent  in  your 
locality.  User  Agents  Wanted. 

Burton-Page  Co.,  Dept  409,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


No  Installation 
Expense-NoPipes 
-  No  Pulsator 


farming,  especially  if  he  is  dependent 
for  his  living  on  it,  to  understand  why 
the  average  farmer  is  conservative.  He 
knows  that  the  weather — the  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  their 
timeliness — make  his  yields  a  risk  and 
that  economic  production  depends  on 
good  yields.  While  he  can  reduce  this 
weather  risk  by  good  husbandry  he 
cannot  control  his  yields.  And  he  knows 
that  the  price  risk  is  great — apparent¬ 
ly  greater  than  ever.  A  big  crop  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  means  almost  sure¬ 
ly  a  low  price,  ■which  may  defeat  his 
own  good  yield.  The  less  a  farmer  has 
the  less  he  feels  like  risking  lest  he 
lose  his  all.  So  some  farmers  save  on 
labor,  fertilizer,  seed  and  in  every  way 
that  they  can.  But  there  are,  of  course, 
others  who  boldly  take  big  risks.  They 
spend  freely  on  labor,  the  best  seed, 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizer,  etc. 
Which  is  the  wisest  course?  Every 
man  must  judge  for  himself. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Fence 

As  yet,  however,  there  is  little  con¬ 
structive  or  effective  concerted  effort 
at  acreage  or  production  regulation  so 
as  to  help  to  assure  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  return.  This  is  the  big  problem  of 
the  future  for  farmers.  Production  is 
easy — if  it  pays.  Production  is  largely 
an  individual  problem.  Marketing  and 
distribution  call  for  cooperative  effort. 

In  spite  of  its  economic  handicaps — 
and  they  are  great — the  farm  has 
many  compensating  advantages.  The 
free  out-of-door  life,  the  physical  de¬ 
velopment  possible,  the  natural  life, 
the  variety  of  tasks,  are  not  always 
appreciated  by  those  who  daily  enjoy 
them.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
those  who  are  inclined  to  be  discon¬ 
tented  with  farm  life,  to  live  the  con¬ 
fined,  restricted,  inside,  often  inactive 
routine  life  of  the  average  city  worker 
for  a  while.  They  would  better  appre¬ 
ciate  what  they  enjoy. — Hilton,  N.  Y., 
June  1,  1930. 

Better  Hay  With  Less  Sweat 

( Continued,  from  Page  3) 
furnish  the  power  for  this  work  and 
save  a  boy  and  a  team.  With  this  hoist, 
there  are  only  two  ropes  to  handle 
which  are  controlled  by  the  man  with 
the  load.  A  slight  pull  on  the  main 
friction  rope  and  the  load  goes  up  and 
into  the  mow.  When  the  load  is  tripped, 
a  slight  pull  on  the  return  rope  will 
bring  the  carrier  back. 

Some  mid-western  farmers  are  now 
chopping  their  hay  and  blowing  it  into 
the  mow,  in  this  way  getting  a  double 
service  from  their  ensilage  cutters.  This 
practice  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
mow  by  100  per  cent  or  more  and  also 
the  palatability  of  the  hay.  One  Han¬ 
cock  county,  Illinois,  farmer  reports 
that  since  chopping  his  oat  hay  it  has 
not  been  damaged  by  mice  because  the 
chopped  hay  packs  in  tight  enough  so 
that  the  mice  do  not  get  at  it.  On  small 
dairy  farms  where  the  acreage  of  oats 
is  not  sufficient  to  pay  to  thresh  out, 
or  additional  hay  is  needed,  the  value 
of  good  oat  hay  has  been  recognized  but 
in  many  cases  so  much  damage  has 
been  done  by  mice  that  farmers  have 
cut  the  crop  before  the  head  had 
reached  the  dough  stage  when  it  has 
its  greatest  feeding  value.  The  oat,  bar¬ 
ley  and  pea  combination  which  has  be¬ 
come  so  popular,  as  a  supplementary 
crop  first  in  New  York  state  and  then 
spreading  to  other  dairy  sections,  may 
also  be  handled  effectively  in  chopped 
form. 

The  practice  of  baling  hay  is  increas¬ 
ing  not  only  among  those  who  have 
surplus  hay  to  sell  but  also  by  those 
who  feed  large  quantities  and  wish  to 
increase  their  storage  capacity.  Where 
alfalfa  furnishes  the  green  feed  for  pigs 
and  chickens  during  the  winter,  baling 
makes  it  more  convenient  to  handle. 


In  a  dry  season  paper  mulch  gen¬ 
erally  increases  yield. 


Down 

TO  THE  PRICE 
OF  WOOD! 

The  man  who  introduced 
concrete  stave  silos  into  the 
East,  and  worked  with  them 
to  the  present  day,  offers  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  a 
much  improved  concrete 
silo.  Geo.  E.  Priest’s  Rein¬ 
forced  Concrete  Stave  Silo 
has  these  advantages: 
put  Lowest  prices — no  more 
than  many  wood  silos,  de¬ 
livery  and  erection  included. 
Permanence — 

Quick  erection — 
Liberal  discounts— 
Send  to  us  for  a  booklet 
describing  the  Priest  Silo 
Improvements  in  detail. 


PRIEST  CONCRETE  CORP. 

201  MERCER  BLDG. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Yl 


Most  Effective 

STOCK  SPRAY 

Ever  Developed 

Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray  is  a  power¬ 
ful  double-duty  insecticide.  It  kills, 
repels  and  remains  effective  for 
hours.  Here  is  quality  without 
equal.  No  other  spray  compares 
with  it.  There  is  not  a  single 
objectionable  feature.  No  insect 
can  survive  its  deadly  mist.  Spray 
morning  and  night  to  keep  farm 
animals  free  from  flies  in  field  and 
barn  all  the  time.  Tanglefoot  never 
taints  milk.  Continued  use  will 
neither  bum  or  blister  the  hide, 
nor  stain,  discolor  or  gum  the  hair. 
Increased  milk  production  pays 
for  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray.  Try 
this  remarkable  product.  Prove 
by  actual  experience  why  impor¬ 
tant  dairymen  everywhere  use  it 
exclusively.  Here  is  a  product 
worth  demanding.  Satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  The  leading  merchant 
in  your  community  hasTanglefoot 
Stock  Spray  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

Dealer’s  name  and  interesting 
free  booklet  sent  on  request. 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

TANGLEFOOT 

STOCK  SPRAY 


7  (611 
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It  milks  clean 

with, 
no  hand 
stripping" 


M|  HAVE  used  a  Burrell  Milker 
for  eight  years,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  in  everyway.  It  milks 
clean  with  no  hand  stripping.” — 
W.A.Jennings,OrweIl,  Vermont. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening — completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 

UNADTLLA  STLO  CO. 

Box  B  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADIt 
SILO 


/ 


Send  for  Amazing 

Facts  About  the 


Positively 
self-feeding,  can¬ 
not  dog,  wet  leaves 
won’t  wind  np  on  lower 
roller.  Improved  fan  blade  ar¬ 
rangement,  gears  running  in  oil.  ball  bearings,  near- 
nessof  rollers  to  blades  make  the  GEKL  the  world's 
light  estranningand  deanest  catting  entter,  capableof 
Cutting  and  Throwing  Green  Corn 
45  feet  high  at  only  500  R.P.M. 
Others  require  higher  speed.  Wisconsin  dairymen  ap¬ 
preciate  the  safety,  big  caparity,  durability  and  low 
power  costs  of  the  G  EHL,  hence  40  %  of  all  cutters 
gold  in  thatstateareGEHLS.  Write  for  catalog. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

429  s.  Water  St. 

West  Bend,  Wls. 


With  the  A .  A . 

Dairyman 


More  About  Summer  Feeding 


IN  the  issue  of  May  24,  we  printed  a 
number  of  letters  from  dairymen  giv¬ 
ing  their  experiences  in  feeding  con¬ 
centrates  to  cows  on  pasture.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  written  by  a  dairyman 
after  reading  this  article,  is  so  much 
to  the  point  that  we  are  printing  it. 
We  are  also  standing  by  our  guns  and 
answering  one  or  two  of  the  points 
brought  up  by  our  subscriber.  Here  is 
the  letter  followed  by  our  comments: 

“Your  article  on  ‘How  Many  Miles  to 
the  Gallon’  was  read  with  real  interest 
on  my  part.  The  majority  of  the  replies 
published  in  that  article,  would,  I  believe, 
lead  us  all  on  the  rocks  if  we  all  followed 
their  advice  in  full. 

“There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
results  desired  on  the  average  farm  from 
those  on  farms  where  breeding  stock  with 
high  record  ancestry  is  sold.  There  should 
be  a  big  difference  between  the  best  prac¬ 
tices  to  employ  when  dairy  products  find 
a  loaded  market  than  when  you  anticipate 
a  market  shortage.  It  also  makes  a  big 
difference  whether  you  are  a  ‘regular’ 
dairyman  selling  to  the  League,  or  other 
buying  agencies,  or  have  a  retail  business 
that  calls  for  high  production  in  July  and 
August. 

Shifting  to  Second 

“From  the  answers  to  your  inquiries 
that  you  print,  I  conclude  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  maximum  production  alone  in 
mind.  If  it  is  wise  to  shut  off  the  gas 
a  bit  and  shift  to  a  lower  gear  when  on 
the  upgrade,  why  not  use  the  same  rea¬ 
soning  with  the  dairy?  We  may  lose  a 
little  of  the  ‘thrill’  of  making  it  on  ‘high’ 
but  after  paying  our  feed  bills  and  im¬ 
proving  our  market  situation  we  will  be 
ahead.  My  personal  plan  is  to  feed  no 
concentrates  to  cows  to  freshen  between 
August  1  and  January  1,  until  they  fresh¬ 
en,  but  give  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks 
of  dry  period  instead  of  six  as  usual. 
Give  them  plenty  of  minerals  and  good 
roughage  and  pasture.  In  case  a  cow  is 
extra  thin,  feed  her  some  hominy.  This 
cuts  off  a  little  slice  on  the  production 
end,  but  a  bigger  one  on  the  feed  bill. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  it  will  pay 
well  to  give  our  good  fresh  cows  a  12  to  16 
per  cent  protein  concentrate  (not  over  10 
per  cent  fibre)  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh 
and  plenty  of  hay  and  green  stuff  when 
needed.  No  farmer  in  this  milk  shed  can 
afford  to  feed  grain  or  anything  else  of 
value  to  his  poor-producing  fresh  cows 
when  on  pasture  this  summer.  Get  all  the 
clear  money  you  can  out  of  them,  then 
sell  them  before  you  give  them  any  of 
our  hard-earned  winter  feed.  The  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cattle  to  be  seen  this  spring 
wallowing  in  mud  and  digging  the  hill¬ 
sides  trying  to  get  a  bite  to  eat  along 
with  the  ‘needed’  concentrates  fed  them 


What  Does  AUTOMATIC 
Milker  Mean! 


A  UTOMATIC  means  self-acting.  That’s 
why  the  Perfection  Automatic  Milker  was 
so  named.  It  is  self-acting.  It  instantly  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  the  milking  needs  of  the 
individual  cow. 

The  cow’s  milk  flow  automatically  reg¬ 
ulates  the  action  of  the  milker.  If  a  cow  milks 
easily,  the  amount  of  suction  applied  by  the 
Perfection  Automatic  Milker  is  reduced  and 
the  sucks  are  longer.  If  she  is  a  hard  milker, 
it  increases  the  suction — in  shorter  sucks.  As 
a  result,  your  cows  are  not  all  subjected  to  the 
same  amount  of  suction  in  milking. 

Like  the  sucking  of  the  baby  calf,  the 
Perfection  Automatic  Milker  varies  the  length 
and  strength  of  its  suctions  to  suit  the  individ¬ 
ual  cow.  This  automatic  regulation  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Perfection  feature. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2111  East  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


We  want  you  to  see  this 
different  milker  in  actual 
operation  in  your  own  barn 
on  your  own  cows.  Write 
today  for  a  personal  dem¬ 
onstration.  Easy  Terms 


Perfection 

Automatic 

Milker 


in  the  barn,  prove  conclusively  that  we 
winter  over  too  much  ‘stuff.’ 

About  TB  Replacements 

“Of  late,  there  has  been  a  little  extra 
demand  for  cattle  for  replacements  in 
new  TB  areas.  This  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  were  not  for  western  and  Cana¬ 
dian  cattle.  I  firmly  believe  the  purchase 
of  either  western  or  Canadian  cattle  by 
farmers,  who  have  had  their  herds  wiped 
out  by  the  test,  is  a  real  calamity  to  90 
per  cent  of  them.  I  speak  from  experience 
in  this  matter.  They  look  all  right,  but 
are  not  profitable  or  satisfactory.  We 
counteract  our  high  ‘dairy  product  tariff’ 
and  Board  of  Health  regulations  that 
are  made  to  protect  our  milk  shed  by 
bringing  in  outside  cattle;  but  we  mustn’t 
overlook  the  real  fun  we  get  in  scrimping 
to  pay  for  them  and  milking  them.  Get 
local  replacements,  pay  well  for  what  you 
buy  and  raise  the  rest.  Don’t  blame  the 
cattle  dealer  as  they  will  buy  the  cheap¬ 
est  as  long  as  farmers  are  suckers  enough 
to  buy  this  imported  stuff. 

“My  own  practice  or  opinion  won’t  im¬ 
prove  the  dairy  situation  one  whit,  but  if 
you  of  the  agricultural  press  would  per¬ 
sistently  preach  this  dairy  salvation  plan 
and  hammer  it  into  us  fool  farmers’ 
heads,  I  am  sure  it  would  work.  Dairy 
feed  ‘ads’  bring  in  a  lot  of  cash  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  a  real  sound  program  really 
put  into  operation  would  put  the  farmer 
in  the  position  to  buy  the  feed  he  needs, 
to  live  decently  and  pay  his  bills.  It  has 
not  been  so  in  the  past.” — L.  M.  O. 

There  certainly  is  a  big  difference 
between  the  average  farm  and  an 
estate  or  stock-farm,  Although  we  told 
the  dairymen  whose  letters  were  print¬ 
ed  in  the  May  24  issue  that  their  names 
would  be  held  confidential,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  tell  you 
that  the  men  who  replied  were  Master 
Farmers  or  men  whose  herds  had 
made  excellent  records  in  dairy  im¬ 
provement  associations  of  New  York 
State.  Therefore,  every  one  whose  let¬ 
ter  was  printed  was  an  everyday 
dairyman  and  in  no  sense  a  man  who 
is  bent  on  making  big  records  regard¬ 
less  of  cost.  They  are  milking  cows  to 
make  money. 

The  emphasis  may  have  been  put  on 
maximum  production,  hut  we  believe 
everyone  who  wrote  in  realizes  the 
necessity  of  culling  out  poor  producers. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
plenty  of  milk  right  now,  but  there 
is  also  no  question  but  that  the  heavy 
producer  makes  milk  at  a  lower  cost 
per  hundred  pounds  than  does  the  poor 
producer.  We  stick  to  our  guns  and 
maintain  that  it  is  profitable  to  feed 
good  cows  heavily  and  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  keep  poor  cows  under  any 
condition. 

Manufacturers  of  dairy  feeds  adver¬ 
tise  in  farm  papers  because  in  that 
way  they  can  get  their  message  to 
farmers  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
by  sending  literature  through  the  mail. 
We  do  not  believe  that  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  with  millions  of  dollars  tied  up 
in  manufacturing  plants  and  distribut¬ 
ing  machinery,  are  so  short-sighted 
that  they  will  knowingly  recommend 
any  practice  which  in  the  long  run  will 
prove  unprofitable  to  dairymen. 

We  have  consistently  attempted  to 
follow  out  the  suggestion  of  our  reader 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Our  program 
is:  weed  out  the  unprofitable  cow, 
breed  better  animals,  eradicate  disease, 
raise  all  the  good  roughage  possible 
and  then  feed  good  cows  heavily  on 
whatever  grain  ration  you  have  found 
to  be  most  profitable. 


When  a  satisfactory  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  calves  is  followed  carefully  the 
results  obtained  will  be  highly  satis¬ 
factory  but  if  followed  in  a  haphazard 
manner  the  outcome  will  be  very  dis¬ 
appointing. 
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Please  s 
send  me  \ 
the  facts  \ 
about  Hoi-  \ 
stein  leader-  ' 
ship  in 

*(Holsteins  for 
Profit ” 


More 
Dollars 
per  cotv  per 
year  with 

Hoisteins* 


Name. 


Address _ 

The  Extension  Service 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 

Association  of  America 
Room  H-601.230  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 


CAULIFLOWER  Plants  Ready 

Field  grown,  Highest  quality.  Catskill  Mountain,  loti* 
Island  and  Super  Snowball  $4.50  per  1000  ;  5000, 
$20.00  ;  500,  2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.50.  Tomato  and 
Sprout  plants  $3.00  per  1000;  5000.  $14.00;  .500.  $1.75; 
300,  $1.50.  Cabbage  plants,  Danish  Ballhead,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Glory  and  all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000  ;  5000. 
$9.00;  500,  $1.50.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER.  NEW  JERSEY 


CATTLE 


We  are  consigning 

to  the 

Earlville  Sale 

June  18,  1930 
at  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Fishkill  Piebe  Inka 

Born  October  25,  1928 

This  young  bull  has  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  a  herd  sire. 

His  sire 

His  sire  is  KING  PIEBE  THE  19TH, 
an  outstanding  show  ring  winner, 
with  an  ancestry  of  show  animals  as 
well  as  outstanding  performance  at  the 
pail.  He  comes  also  from  families  fa¬ 
mous  not  only  for  ring  supremacy  and 
production,  but  for  quality  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  well,  yielding  high  butterfat 
records.  In  1924,  as  a  junior  yearling 
King  Piebe  the  19th  took  1st  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Fair,  1st  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 
2nd  at  New  York  State  Fair,  3rd  at 
National  Dairy  Show,  2nd  at  Central 
States  Exposition,  5th  at  Eastern 
States  Exposition. 

His  dam  is  the  great  Soldbne  Beets 
De  Kol,  who  made  11,013.83  pounds 
butter  and  282,549.7  pounds  milk  in  365 
days,  as  a  5  year  old.  Her  fat  averaged 
3.95%. 

His  sire  King  Piebe,  has  four  daugh¬ 
ters  with  records  of  over  1,000  pounds 
of  butter,  the  only  sire  to  have  such 
a  record.  All  the  way  through  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  King  Piebe  19th  we  find  written 
the  words  “outstanding  production.” 

His  dam 

The  dam  of  this  young  sire  is  out  of 
a  daughter  of  the  great  DUTCHLAND 
COLANTHA  SIR  INKA,  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  producing  sons  of  the 

freatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha 
ohanna  Lad.  “Old  Dutch”  has  127  A.R. 
daughters,  18  of  which  have  records 
of  from  30  to  35  pounds  and  2  above 
1,000  pounds. 

All  the  way  through  the  pedigree  of 
this  young  bull,  we  offer  at  Earlville, 
is  written  “production”.  Be  sure  to 
look  him  over  before  the  sale  and  when 
he  enters  the  ring,  be  prepared  to  bid 
to  add  this  fine  young  individual  to 
your  herd.  He  is  qualified  in  every  way 
to  head  any  man’s  herd.  For  pedigrees, 
write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Oltmer 

461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


FOR  CA1F.  Extra  Fine  Holstein  Boll  Calf. 

1  iJrtL.L.  •  xen  weeks.  T.B.  tested.  Herd  on 

accredited  list.  Dam  Pietejtje  Pontiac  Helen,  Sire  Kin* 
Ormsby  Comicopia  Eleanor,  a  son  of  Ging  Ideal  Ormsby 
who  has  more  1000  pound  daughters  than  any  other 
living  sire.  Registered,  transferred,  crated  and  delivered 
at  station  Remsen.  Price  $50.  Straight  and  flue  in 
every  way.  Ideal  markings. 

WOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM.  REMSEN.  N.  Y. 


Fancy  Ready  T.  B.  Tested  Cows 

A  carload  of  fancy  high  grade,  high  producing,  young, 
ready,  T.  B.  tested  cows.  The  kind  there  is.  a  profit 
in  milking  any  time  of  year.  Also  fall  cows;  one  load 
fancy  Sept..  Oct.  heifers,  both  grade  and  pure  bred. 
Willing  to  retest. 

0.  J.  WARD  &.  SON.  CANDOR.  NEW  YORK 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALVES  up  to  service¬ 
able  age.  Best  of  Pedigrees.  Well  grown  with  lots  of 
quality.  Reasonable  price.  Write  or  come  and  see 
them.  E.  LAFLER  &  SON.  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 
a  carload. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEGGAT,  Ormstowo.  Quebec 


Registered  Dorset  Dam_  weight  140  lbs. 

and  Shropshire  avtuiis  y— D  dapped  on  stwmil 
—no  payment  required.  James  S.  Morse,  Levan  aa.  &.  V. 
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BABY  €)  CHICKS 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  *  Brown  Bess . $2.00  $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70 

Mottled  Aneonas  &  Bl.  Leg...  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  9.00  43.50  85 

White  Wyandotte  Reds  and 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  4.00  7.00  33.50  65 

10  to  12  week  old  White  Leghorn  pullets  $85  per  100 
Poetpage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
Ft  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chick*.  Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Fenna. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Hens  weigh  up 
to  7  lbs.  Extra  Quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $9.00  per 
100;  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00  per  1000; 
Hatches  May  27th -June  3.  10.  17,  24. 
Chicks  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Klemfelterrville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 


140,000  for  Jane  and  July  Delivery 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guar’t’d.  50  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Rods  . . . $6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 


Barred  Rocks . : _  5.00  9.00 

White  Leghorns . .  4.50  8.00 

R.  C.  or  S.  C.  Buff  Leg .  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  6.00 

All  from  free  range  flocks.  Circular  free. 


42.00 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

28.00 

Order 


80.00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

55.00 

direct 


from  advetisement. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $7  per  100 

Barred  Rock* _ 9  per  100 

S.  C.  Red - 9  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed - 8  per  100 

Light  Mixed _ _ _ 6  per  100 

500  lots  V2C  less;  1098  lots  1c  less 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 


C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas - *..IOc 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 12c 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons - 13c 

White  Pokin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings . . 25c 

Light  Assorted _ 8c  Heavy  - 10c 

Guaranteed  delivery — Prepaid  10%  with  order  balance 
C.O.D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


100,000  Big,  Strong,  Vigorous  Chicks,  hatched 
by  men  with  20  years’  experience. 

Tancred,  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorns. .  9  cts.  each 

Everlay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns - - 9  cts.  each 

Thompson  Barred  Rocks . ,..ll  cts.  each 

S  .C.  R.  I.  Reds _ _ _ 13  cts.  each 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca-s . . 13  cts.  each 

Heavy7  Mixed  Broilers . 9  cts.  each 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . . . 8  cts.  each 

$70.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY,  Liverpool.  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  JUNE  PRICES 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . $7.50  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks.- . .  9.00  per  100 


Light  Mixed . $6.50.  Heavy  Mixed . $8.00 

Less  i/ac  on  500;  le  on  1,000.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Carefully  railed  for  sire  and  uniformity  as  well 
as  for  egg  production.  Write  for  new  circular. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  R.D.,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


plUpwrn  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100 

I  Hll  K\S  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

VliiX/ilUj  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

— — Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots  %e  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


BUY  STARTED. CHICKS  2-3-4  WEEKS  OLD. 
LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  breed,  hatch  and  raise  English  White  Leghorns 
only.  Can  All  your  orders  at  once.  These  chicks  are 
guaranteed  to  be  free  from  all  disease  and  in  first 
class  condition.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington.  Ohio 


Wh.  Leghorns,  $7-100;  Tan¬ 
cred  and  Barron  Strain  $8 ; 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks.  $9,  100; 
White  Rocks  &  Reds,  $10.00.  100:  Mixed  8.00,  100; 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Livestock 


Breeders 


AUCTION  SALE 
of  Duard  Stock  Farm  Ayrshlres 

(Property  of  W.  G.  and  C.  W.  McLean) 

At  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  June  25,  1930,  11  A.  M. 

50  *  Head  Registered  Ayrshlres  -  50 

Fully  Accredited  and  Negative  to  Abortion  Test: 

35  -  40  cows  of  milking  age,  many  fresh  and  nearby  springers. 

Sale  features  25  grand  daughters  of  the  famous  Penshurst  Man  O’War. 
Several  choice  two  year  old  and  yearling  heifers.  Two  young  bulls  of 
serviceable  age. 

James  G.  Watson,  Sale  Mgr .  Brandon,  Vermont 


SWINE 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  4  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD.  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy  old  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel.  Those  heavy  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  White  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED.  COLLINS.  35  Waltham  St., Lexington, Mass. Tel. I094W 


PI  O  CHESTER  WHITES 

1  O  AND  DUROCS 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of  either 
of  the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  These  pigs 
are  from  highgrade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars,  and  are 
rugged  growthy  youngsters.  The  quality  you  buy  in  a 
small  pig  means  fifty  pounds  more  at  killing  time. 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $6.00  each 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Crated  free. 

Highland  Yards,  Tel.  4459-W,  Waltham,  Mass. 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93  Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  07 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old,  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short, 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  visit  here  says:  "McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money”. 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  Is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8  to  10  weeks  old.... $5.25 

Choice  Chesters,  8  whs.  old,  $5.75 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


GOATS 

ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE 

very  cheap.  F.  B.  GARNSEY,  CLAYTON.  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


EDR  CAI  r  65  very  nice  grade  Hampshire  Ewes 
4  with  lambs  at  their  side. 

F.  B.  GARNSEY.  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 


- -- - --------------- - - -- - - - ---------------- - -  y 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  June  14,  1930 

Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices 

are  based  on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield 

on  the  basis 

of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Ctas* 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  . 

. 

3.00 

2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.80 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

IJ6 

2B  Cond.  Milk  . 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2JI 

3  Evap.  Cwid. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

. . 

1.90 

1.70 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  guotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  tor  June  1929  was  $3.37 
tor  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  Is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 


Butter  a  Shade  Better 

CREAMERY  SALTED  June  7,  Jane  8, 

1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra  _  33%-34  44  -44% 

Extra  (92  sc.) _  33  -  -43% 

B4-9I  score _ 27%-32%  39% -43 

Lower  Grades _ 26% -27  38  -39 

The  New  York  butter  market  worked 
into  a  little  better  position  during  the 
week  ending  June  7.  Prices  show  a  net 
recovery  of  one  half  cent.  However,  re¬ 
ceipts  are  still  abnormally  heavy  and  ru  •- 
ning  quite  a  bit  ahead  of  last  year  at  this 
time.  At  all  times  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  more  butter  on  hand  than  was 
actually  needed  to  satisfy  the  trade. 
Buyers,  it  appears,  have  experienced  a 
change  of  heart  and  the  market  has  been 
well  supported.  There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  speculative  activity  and  there  has 
been  broader  buying  for  current  use.  In 
general,  a  tone  of  confidence  prevailed 
in  the  market  throughout  most  of  the 
week,  although  as  it  comes  to  a  close  on 
Saturday  there  is  just  a  touch  of  uneasi¬ 
ness,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  weakness 
in  Chicago.  The  into-storage  movement 
is  still  very  heavy,  and  the  surplus  over 
last  year  is  increasing.  On  June  6  the  four 
leading  cities  reported  26,416,789  pounds, 
compared  with  14,883,459  pounds  on  hand 
in  the  same  cities  on  June  6  a  year  ago. 
From  May  30  to  June  6  our  cold  storage 
holdings  in  the  four  cities  have  increased 
5,105,018  pounds,  compared  with  an  in¬ 
crease  during  the  same  period  last  year 
of  4,577,373  pounds. 


No  Change  in  Cheese  Prices 

June  7,  June  t, 

STATE  FLATS  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ I7%-I8%  23%- 

Fresh  Average  _ 

Held  Fancy  _ ...  24  -26 

Held  Average _  23  -  27% -29% 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in 

the  cheese  market  either  as  far  as  prices 

are  concerned,  or  condition  of  the  market, 
which  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  fresh 
cheese  on  the  basis  of  the  above.  Some 
lots  of  New  York  State  flats  are  held  at 
prices  above  par  with  the  New  York 
market,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  local 
trading  has  not  cleared  the  offerings  at 
17%c  to  18%c,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
prices  going  higher.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  Western  cheese  coming  forward, 
and  Western  markets  are  lower. 

The  storage  deal  is  not  greatly  out  of 
line  with  last  year,  although  there  is 
some  surplus.  On  June  5  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports  had  on  hand  12,345,- 
000  pounds,  compared  with  10,857,000 
pounds  a  year  ago.  From  May  29  to  June 
5  our  storage  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
have  increased  704,000  pounds,  compared 
with  an  increase  during  the  same  period 
last  year  of  679,000  pounds. 


Eggs 

a  Shade  Off 

June  7, 

June  8, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras  _ 

29  -33%* 

38  -42%# 

Average  Extras  _ 

27  -28 

37%  - 

Extra  Firsts  _ 

26  -26% 

35  -36 

Firsts  . . 

25  - 

33  -  34% 

Undergrades  . - 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

-23% 

32  - 

Hennery  . . 

27  -31 

35  -39 

Gathered  . 

23%- 26 

32  -34 

*  prices  include  premiums. 


The  egg  market,  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  June  7,  winds  up  a  shade  under  what 
it  was  the  week  previous.  This  has  been 
more  apparent  in  those  grades  under 
premium  stock.  Shippers  of  ultra  fancy 
eggs  have  not  suffered,  while  others  have 
had  to  take  varying  reductions  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  classification  of  their  ship¬ 
ments. 

There  are  reports  that  indicate  increas¬ 
ing  reduction  in  the  collections  in  the 
central  west.  There  is  also  some  indica¬ 


tion  that  the  into  storage  movement  is 
beginning  to  slacken.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  report  of  the  ten  cities  of  June  6, 
which  show  that  on  that  day  there  was 
in  cold  storage  4,955,000  cases,  compared 
with  3,745,000  cases  on  the  same  day  a 
year  ago.  From  May  31  to  June  6  cold 
storage  holdings  were  increased  in  the 
ten  cities  by  244,000  cases,  compared  to 
an  increase  during  the  same  period  last 
year  of  295,000  cases. 


Poultry  Market  Closes  Weak 


June  8. 
1929 
32-34 
30-33 


35-50 

23-38 

-19 


20-30 
22-26 

16-17 

Extremely  heavy  supplies  of  broilers 
late  in  t.he  week  ending  June  7  caused 
prices  to  give  way  in  order  to  move  the 
threatened  accumulation.  However,  even 
at  the  decline  it  was  found  impossible  to 
clear  the  receipts  that  were  rolling  in  up 
to  a  late  hour.  The  last  days  of  May 
found  the  poultry  market  heavily  sup¬ 
plied  and  the  carry  overs  to  June  2  were 
burdensome.  The  Jewish  holiday  on  June 
2  gave  an  added  opportunity  for  a  surplus 
to  pile  up.  We  had  a  fine  market  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  due  to  the  hot 
weather,  and  the  natural  swing  to  broil¬ 
ers.  The  high  prices  on  Thursday  attract¬ 
ed  heavy  shipments  on  Friday.  The  flood 
was  too  much  for  the  market  by  Satur¬ 
day.  The  situation  was  so  bad  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get'  any  definite  figures  on 
Reds  or  Leghorns.  Some  Leghorns  were 
sold  considerably  below  quotations. 


June  7, 


FOWLS  1930 

Colored  _ 24-26 

Leghorn _ -  20-21 

CHICKENS. 

Colored  . - 

Leghorn  — . — 

BROILERS 

Colored  . -  25-42 

Leghorn _  ...  —  15-30 

DLD  ROOSTERS - 13-14 

CAPONS  _ 

FURK2YS  . 20-25 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _  18-23 

GEESE  . 12-14 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (May) 

Corn  (May) 

Oats  (May) 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  — 
Corn,  No.  2  YeL  — _ 

Oats,  No.  2 - 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Grid  Oats - 

Sp’g  Bran  - 

H’d  Bran - ■ 

Standard  Mids  — . — 

Soft  W.  Mids - 

Flour  Mids  - - - — 

Red  Dog  - - - - 

Wh.  Hominy - 

Yel.  Hominy _ _ 

Corn  Meal  . . 

Gluten  Feed  _ _ 

Gluten  Meal  - - 

36%  C.  S.  Meal - 

41%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal.. 
Beet  Pulp  _ 


June  7, 

June  8. 

1930 

1929 

1.091/4 

1.13% 

.82% 

.92% 

.40 

-43% 

1.24% 

1.28 

1.33 

.97 

.95% 

1.08% 

.52% 

.54 

.57 

June  7. 

May  31, 

June  8. 

1930 

1930 

1929 

33.75 

34.00 

32.00 

26.00 

25.50 

25.50 

28.00 

28.00 

27.50 

25.50 

25.50 

25.00 

30.00 

30.00 

33.00 

28.50 

28.00 

30.50 

30.00 

29.50 

34.00 

30.00 

31.00 

36.50 

30.50 

31.00 

36.50 

34.00 

33.50 

38.00 

35.00 

35.00 

38.50 

45.00 

45.00 

46.00 

39.50 

39.50 

37.00 

43.00 

43.00 

40.00 

45.00 

45.00 

43.00 

44.00 

44.50 

49.50 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 


GentoewnField  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Wakefields.  Succession  Flat  Dutch,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Danish  Ballheads,  300-$1.00;  500-$1.25;  1000- 
$2.00  postpaid.  Tomato  plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marylake, 
Stone  Matchless,  Baltimore  same  prices  as  cabbage. 
Express  Collect  $1.25-1000;  Potato.  Cauliflower,  Pepper 
Plants  500-$2.00 ;  1000-J3.50  Postpaid.  Moss  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Idea!  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER  Plants  Ready 

Field  grown.  Highest  quality.  Catskill  Mountain.  Long 
Island  and  Super  Snowball  $4.50  per  1000 ;  5000, 
$20.00;  500,  2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200.  $1.50.  Tomato  and 
Sprout  plants  $3.00  per  1000;  5000.  $14.00;  500,  $1.75; 
300,  $1.50.  Cabbage  plants,  Danish  Ballhead.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Glory  and  all  varieties  $2.00  par  1000;  5000, 
$9.00;  500,  $1.50.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS.  CHESTER.  NEW  JERSEY 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


r 


LIVE  BROILERS  and 
POULTRY  WANTED 


■'N 


11GHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  lave  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
or  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
ree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant  . 


P  AT  H  FIN  R. 


rrBuy  it”  says  your  own  good 

judgment  .  .  •  "Buy  it  again,” 
says  your  speedometer 

YOUR  first  look  at  a  Pathfinder  tells  you 
it’s  a  tire  to  command  respect  on  any  car. 

You  see  strength  and  toughness  and  trac¬ 
tion  written  all  over  its  husky  tread  —  you 
see  comfort  and  cushion  in  the  generous  fat¬ 
ness  of  its  sidewalls. 

You  don’t  have  to  read  the  greatest  name 
in  rubber  on  those  sidewalls,  to  know  it’s  a 
real  tire  by  every  standard.  It  probably 
doesn’t  surprise  you  a  bit  to  learn  that  the 
body  of  this  tire  is  built  of  the  famous  cord 
material,  Supertwist. 

But  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
price — because  it  is  so  low  that  few  tires  of 
any  kind  can  beat  it.  Alert  Goodyear  dealers 
feature  Pathfinder  prices  —  they  know  that’s 
a  great  way  to  win  customers  and  friends. 


mMM. 


GOOD-YEAR  -ZEPPELIN 


:  A 


The  Quality  Tire 
Within  the  Reach  of  All 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. .  Inc. 


©  1930  by  Dodge  Brothers  Corporation 


DEPENDABILITY 

AND  QUALITY  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 


THE  NEW  DODGE  SIX  .  ,  ,  . 


$835 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


The  new  Dodge  Six  with  its  big  roomy  body  is  a  worthy  example 
of  every  fine  characteristic  for  which  Dodge  cars  have  ever  been 
noted.  It  is  impressive  in  size  and  comfort,  astonishing  in  ability,  ap¬ 
pealing  in  beauty.  It  has  the  safe,  silent  Mono-Piece  Steel  Body  and 
4-wheel  internal-expanding  hydraulic  brakes.  Yet  it  is  the  lowest- 
priced  Six  that  Dodge  Brothers  ever  have  offered  the  public. 


THE  NEW  DODGE  El  GHT- 1  N  -  LI  N  E 


$1095 

AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


The  new  Dodge  Eight-in-Line  establishes  an  entirely  new  measure 
of  fineness  for  popular-priced  eight-cylinder  cars.  It  reflects  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  performance,  a  quality  of  engineering,  a  quality  of  beauty 
and  comfort  that  carry  Dodge  Brothers  traditions  of  dependability 
to  the  highest  attainment  of  Dodge  Brothers  history.  At  its  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  prices,  it  obviously  represents  a  value  that  is  sensational. 


DQD6E  BROTHERS 

5IXE-5  AND  elBHTS 


UPHO  LD I N  G  EVERY  TRADITION  OF  DODGE-  DE-PE-NDABILITY 


American  Agriculturist,  June  14,  1930 

Farm  News  from  New  York 

No  Uninspected  Outside  Cream  Will  be  Admitted 


EVERY  dairyman  in  New  York  has 
been  intensely  interested  for  several 
months  over  the  efforts  made  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  of  which  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  is  chairman,  to  obtain  new 
legislation  and  rules  that  would  keep 
western  milk  and  cream  out  of  New 
York’s  markets.  This  matter  has  been 
referred  to  in  many  preceding  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

The  New  York  Public  Health  Council, 
which  has  charge  of  the  State  Milk 
Code,  has  just  formulated  new  rules  to 
take  effect  July  1  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  carrying  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mission  and  toward  keeping  New  York’s 
dairy  markets  for  New  York  dairymen. 

The  new  regulations  apply  only  to 
milk  and  cream  sold  in  fluid  form  in 
the  State  and  not  to  that  to  be  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is 
thought  that  for  the  present  at  least 
it  would  greatly  disrupt  the  business 
of  many  dairy  manufacturers  if  all 
cream  was  excluded  because  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  can  produce  all  the  cream  needed 
for  every  purpose  in  the  State. 

Three  grades  of  cream  are  establish¬ 
ed,  i.e.,  Grade  A  pasteurized,  pasteur¬ 
ized,  and  raw.  The  difference  in  the 
grades  depends  chiefly  on  the  number 
of  bacteria  allowed  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter. 

There  are  three  very  important 
amendments  which  relate  to  both  milk 
and  cream.  Regulation  2  of  the  Health 
Code  which,  under  the  old  law,  related 
only  to  Grade  A  milk,  now  applies  to 
all  milk  or  cream  of  any  grade.  This 
regulation  permits  the  sale  of  milk  or 
cream  only  when  it  has  been  pasteur¬ 
ized  in  plants  which  have  been  inspect¬ 
ed  by  an  authorized  representative  of 
the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Health.  This  means  if  any  outside 
cream  or  milk  is  ever  admitted  it  must 
come  from  inspected  plants. 

Another  new  section  requires  milk 
producers  to  exercise  constant  vigilance 
to  detect  promptly  the  existence  in  any 
cow  of  any  inflamed  condition  of  the 
udder  or  teats  and  upon  the  discovery 
of  such  condition  to  exclude  the  milk 
from  the  infected  cow  and  notify  the 
health  officer. 

The  most  important  regulation  of  all, 
however,  and  the  one  of  most  direct 
benefit  to  producers  is  the  new  require¬ 
ment  which  relates  to  milk  and  cream 
shipped  into  New  York  State.  This  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  such  milk  and  cream  shall 
be  sold  unless  it  has  been  produced  and 
handled  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  laid  down  by  the  New  York 
State  Health  Department  and  unless  it 


is  subject  to  the  same  standards  of 
supervision  and  inspection  as  are  re¬ 
quired  for  milk  and  cream  produced 
within  the  State. 

The  last  Legislature  provided  an  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriation  for  the  Health 
Department  to  aid  it  in  adding  to  its 
staff,  providing  laboratories  and  in 
other  ways  putting  it  in  position  to 
carry  out  the  new  regulations. 

As  stated  above,  these  new  regu¬ 
lations  are  important  because  they  will 
aid  New  York  producers  to  keep  their 
own  eastern  markets.  Considerable  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  success  of  these 
regulations,  however,  rests  on  the 
dairymen  themselves,  because,  if  it  is 
proven  that  New  York  dairymen  are 
not  able  to  produce  enough  cream  and 
milk  for  our  local  markets,  then  con¬ 
sumers  will  obviously  have  to  go  out¬ 
side  of  the  milk  shed  for  it. 


Stone  to  Speak  at  Annual 
League  Meeting 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  will  have  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Albany,  Thursday,  June  19-  The 
principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  will  be 
James  Stone,  vice  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
impossible  for  the  big  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  person¬ 
ally,  but  fortunately  they  will  be  able  to 
hear  Mr.  Stone’s  speech  as  it  will  be 
broadcast  by  station  WGY  at  2  p.  m. 
eastern  standard  time. 

•  *  • 

Decoration  Day,  which  practically 
meant  three  holidays  for  most  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  brought  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  lowest  milk  consumption  in 
New  York  City  which  has  occurred  for 
any  three  days  during  the  past  year.  This 
coupled  with  cool  weather  brought  a 
rather  serious  surplus  situation  coming 
as  it  did,  just  at  the  peak  of  production. 

At  the  present  time,  hot  weather  is 
causing  a  heavy  increase  in  consumption 
while  at  the  same  time  production  is  less 
than  it  was  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Dealers  in  bulk  milk  are  still  selling  for 
about  any  price  they  can  get.  While  the 
price  of  cream  has  not  advanced  as  yet, 
the  surplus  is  being  cleared  up  and  in 
that  way  the  situation  is  improving. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  Has 
Annual  Meeting 

THE  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  bad 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  City,  on  June  4.  The 
secretary’s  report  given  by  Mr.  Morley 


shows  2,822  new  registrations  in  New 
York  State  and  1,724  transfers  during  1930. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  30, 
2,962  records  were  completed  and  inspect¬ 
ed  by  the  club  which  was  an  increase 
of  over  8,000  when  compared  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  previous  year.  On  March  31, 
683  breeders  were  doing  register  of  merit 
testing  while  31  breeders  were  doing  herd 
test  work. 

President  Samuel  F.  Crabbe  was  re¬ 
elected  for  another  term.  The  term  of 
four  directors  namely,  A.  V.  Barnes,  John 
Coppini,  John  S.  Campbell,  Jr.  and  John 
S.  Ellsworth,  expired.  The  following  men 
were  elected  to  take  their  places :  Con¬ 
gressman  E.  S.  Brigham  of  Vermont;  P. 
H.  B.  Frelinghuysen  of  Twin  Oaks  Farms, 
New  Jersey;  C.  C.  Dickinson  of  Shedd, 
Oregon  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Cabaniss  of 
Athens,  Georgia. 

Those  attending  were  much  interested 
in  a  talk  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hardenburg  of 
the  Walker-Gordon  Farms  who  talked  on 
the  control  of  contagious  abortion.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  talk  members  asked  numerous 
questions  and  finally  a  resolution  wa3 
passed,  asking  the  secretary  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  request  that  Congress  appropriate 
a  sum  of  $200,000  to  be  used  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  state  colleges,  for  research  on 
the  control  of  this  disease. 

A*cup  was  presented  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  of  Lion’s  Lilac,  owned 
by  Mr.  Harry  D.  Iliff  of  Independence, 
Oregon.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Iliff  was  not 
present,  the  cup  was  presented  to  Mr. 
John  Coppini  who  will  take  it  to  its  own¬ 
er.  This  animal  in  the  305-day  division 
produced  926.55  pounds  of  fat  from  13,844 
pounds  of  milk. 

The  program  was  concluded  by  a  report 
of  the  Futurity  Committee  given  by  Hugh 
G.  Van  Pelt.  Any  breeder  of  purebreds 
who  is  interested  in  entering  animals  in 
the  Futurity  can  get  full  details  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  National  Dairy  Association,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


TB  Conference  at  Albany 

THE  llth  annual  eastern  states  con¬ 
ference  on  the  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  other  animal  diseases 
took  place  June  3  to  5  at  Albany.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  eleven  states  were  pres¬ 
ent  including,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Delaware 
Maryland,  Vermont  and  New  York. 

A  fine  program  of  talks  was  provided 
including  reports  on  practical  experience 
of  herd  owners,  experiment  station  work¬ 
ers  and  disease  control  officials.  Doctor 
J.  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  present  and  talked  on 
the  “Tuberculin  Test  and  Its  Depend¬ 
ability.” 


GRANGE  lecturers,  recreation  lead¬ 
ers  of  all  organizations,  and  the 
woman  who  likes  to  entertain  will  find 
the  help  they  seek  in  the  “Happy  Party 
Book”  by  Ethel  Owen.  Each  of  the  ten 
parties  is  described  in  full  from  issuing 
the  invitations  to  the  last  game  and  re¬ 
freshments.  The  parties  featured  are : 
A  Caravan  Party,  An  Hotel  Party,  A 
Wonderland  Party,  Everybody’s  Party, 
A  Rainbow  Party,  A  Carefree  Party,  or 
A  Christmas  Party. 

The  book  costs  a  dollar  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Abingdon  Press,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Long  Island  News 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Grange  meetings  on  Long 
Island  in  years  was  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  Po- 
monas,  held  at  Southampton  on  June  4. 
The  daytime  session  was  chiefly  taken 
up  with  routine  Grange  work.  The  eve¬ 
ning  program  was  held  at  Watermill 
Community  House,  a  fine  Grange  hail 
near  Southampton. 

The  New  York  State  Fair,  cooperating 
with  the  Granges  of  the  State,  is  holding 
an  old-time  singing  contest  at  the  State 
Fair  this  fall.  The  June  meetings  of  the 
Pomonas  are  holding  elimination  contests. 
The  winners  of  these  first  singing  con¬ 
tests  will  meet  in  sectional  contests  and 
the  winners  of  these  will  try  for  the  prize 
money  at  the  State  Fa^r  at  Syracuse. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  singing  at 
the  Long  Island  Pomona  meeting  were  es¬ 
pecially  good.  There  was  one  duet  and 
three  solos.  Every  contestant  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  sing  old  songs  that  have  lived 
through  the  years,  and  those  who  sang 
were  dressed  in  the  costumes  to  represent 
the  time  when  the  songs  were  written. 


CAULIFLOWER  Plants  Ready 

Field  grown.  Highest  Quality.  Catskill  Mountain.  Long 
Island  and  Super  Snowball  $4.50  per  1000;  5000. 
$20.00;  500,  2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.50.  Tomato  and 
Sprout  plants  $3.00  per  1000;  5000,  $14.00;  500,  $1.75; 
300,  $1.50.  Cabbage  plants,  Danish  Ballhead,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Glory  and  kll  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000, 
$9.00;  500,  $1.50.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  evening 
meeting  was  a  report  by  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  just  returned  from  visiting 
the  potato  growing  sections  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virginia.  He  found  that  potatoes 
in  Virginia  this  year  are  very  backward 
and  promise  a  poor  crop.  On  the  contrary, 
Long  Island  potatoes  are  looking  especial¬ 
ly  fine  and  are  ahead  of  the  season.  Long 
Island  growers  are  hopefully  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  good  crop  and  good  prices.  They 
got  a  bad  break  last  year  and  they  have 
the  best  wishes  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  a  most  successful  year. 

Incidentally,  to  one  raised  in  upstate 
New  York,  the  vast  fields  of  Long  Island 
potatoes  are  always  a  source  of  wonder. 
The  writer  was  raised  on  a  farm  where 
four  or  five  acres  of  potatoes  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  big  lot.  But  in  the  Long  Island 
potato  section,  fifty-acre  fields  are  very 
common,  and  there  are  some  fields  one 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  One  wonders 
when  riding  through  mile  after  mile  of 
this  great  potato  country  where  there 
can  be  enough  people  in  the  world  to  eat 
them  all ! 

The  Grange  session  was  closed  with  a 
talk  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

Everyone  in  the  large  crowd  that  at¬ 
tended  seemed  to  have  a  good  time,  due 
largely  to  the  well  prepared  and  well 
handled  program  by  the  lecturer  of  the 
Suffolk  Pomona  Grange,  N.  A.  Talmage. 


Mark,  Clip  and  Mail  to  Us 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  preventing  surplus  production 
by  limiting  acreage  as  suggested 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Board? . 

Was  there  any  reduction  of  acre¬ 
age  of  the  principal  crops  in  your 
community  this  year? . 

(You  need  not  sign  your  name 
and  address  unless  you  wish)  . 
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THE  LABEL 
TELLS 


If  it  shows 
Linseed  Meal 
you  know 

1  That  you  are  getting  the  right 
quality  of  protein  in  your  ready 
mixed  feed.  Linseed  Meal  is  the  old 
reliable  protein  supplement  that 
successful  dairymen  have  used  for 
many  years. 

J  That  the  mixed  feed  manufac¬ 
turer  is  using  the  highest  quality 
ingredients  available.  You  can  be 
fairly  certain  that  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients  are  of  the  same  high  quality 
as  Linseed  Meal. 

3  That  you  are  getting  condition¬ 
ing  value,  Linseed  Meal  helps 
keep  your  cows  in  condition  for 
heavy  production  during  the  profita¬ 
ble  fall  and  winter  months. 

It  pays  to  watch  the  label  of  the 
ready-mixed  dairy  feed  you  buy  and 
make  sure  that  it  always  contains 
Linseed  Meal.  If  the  formula  is 
shown,  make  certain  that  enough 
Linseed  Meal  is  included. 


FREE  Summer  Feeding  Book 
and  Ration  Chart 


Plain  facts  on  summer  feeding  for 
greater  year  ’round  profit.  Chart 
gives  rations  for  all  farm  stocks, 
for  using  Linseed  Meal  or  ready- 
mixed  feeds.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
free  book  and  ration  chart. 


MEAL 

The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


Klu  S  pat.  opf. 


Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee, 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  Summer  Feeding  Book  No.  R-6 
and  chart  of  balanced  rations. 


Name . — . . . . - 

Address . . . . 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— lower  coats— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
121  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


|  Stanchions  S| 
|  Cribs  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 


EAVES 


Money  Back 
If  it  Fails.  " 


A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  j 
its  fall  share  of  work.  Get  £ 
rid  of  the  heaves  and  you 

have  a  horse  worth  its  _ 

fall  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for  ^ 
FLEMING'S  NUMBER  6  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package,  postpaid).  Also  sure-ftr*  tome 
to  build  up  run-down  horses'.  OUR  BIG  NEW  Votorinary  ] 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 

Sent  for  10c  or  write  fpr  anjr  kind  of  Veterinary  Advice. 

FLEMING  BROS,  v  -209.  Stook  Yards. Chicago 
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New  Uses  for  Old  Woodlots 

The  Woods  Offer  Many  a  Thrill  When  One  Takes  the  Time  to  Enjoy  Them 


ABOUT  the  most  neglected  and  lit- 
tle-thought-of  part  of  the  farm  at 
present  is  the  woodlot.  The  reason  is 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  coal  than  it 
is  to  cut  wood.  No  doubt  the  man  of 
the  family  is  glad  to  forget  the  place 
where  he  spent  so  many  cold  and  over¬ 
worked  days  getting  out  the  year’s 
supply  of  wood. 

Now  my  proposition  is  this, — since 
the  farmer  has  no  more  use  for  the  old 
woodlot,  why  not  let  the  farmer’s  wife 
take  it  over?  She  has  had  daily  exper¬ 
ience  in  making  the  most  of  leftovers 
and  now  see  what  she  can  make  of  this 


Cross  Stitch  Picture  No.  B3395,  6x8 
inches,  has  an  old-fashioned  design 
stamped  on  fine  quality  oyster  linen  for 
simple  cross  stitch  embroidery.  Frame 
with  glass ,  colored  mat,  instruction  chart 
and  floss  included  for  embroidery,  in 
bright  colors.  Price,  85c.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist , 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  second  growth 
timber. 

The  idea  is  not  to  send  her  to  the 
woods  with  an  ax,  she  has  no  time  or 
strength  for  that  and,  anyway,  she  has 
more  than  enough  work  to  do  now. 
But  let  her  have  the  woodlot  for  the 
rest  and  fun  she  can  get  out  of  it,  for 
a  place  of  her  own,  entirely  different 
from  the  farm  proper. 

Farm  folks  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  big  difference  between  farmland 
and  woodland.  Sensitive  as  they  are  to 
differences  between  city  and  country, 
they  have  failed  to  see  that  a  stretch 
of  woods  with  its  trees,  rocks,  brook 
and  wild  birds  and  animals  is  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  well  kept  farm  with  its 
orderly  routine  of  work  as  a  farm  is 
from  that  massing  together  of  build¬ 
ings  and  people  called  a  city. 

When  the  folks  who  live  in  the  big, 
white  farmhouse  want  a  change  they 
think  of  a  trip  to  the  city  or  an  auto¬ 
mobile  tour  through  a  number  of  towns 
and  cities  strung  along  a  good  state 
road. 

Many  farmers  take  a  few  days  off 
each  year  to  go  hunting.  But  farm 
women  whose  only  acquaintance  with 
woodlands  consists  of  Sunday-school 
picnics  in  picnic  groves  have  little  real¬ 
ization  of  the  wonderful  new  world 
that  lies  such  a  little  way  from  home. 
Here  she  can  find  eternal  variety, 
furnished  by  that  quartette  of  master 
gardeners,  the  four  seasons.  Not  two 
weeks  in  succession  do  the  woods  ever 
look  just  the  same.  Some  may  be 
skeptical  about  the  woods  in  winter 
and  say  that  when  snow  covers  the 
ground  then  there  are  weeks  of  dead 
sameness  but  such  do  not  know  the 
woods.  Take  a  walk  in  them  on  a  day 
when  the  ground  is  white  and  see  for 
yourself  the  marvelous  picture-writing 
done  by  the  animals  that  live  here  but 
so  seldom  make  themselves  known  at 
any  other  time. 

The  city  offers  variety  often  at  the 
price  of  being  utterly  wornout  with 
sight-seeing  but  the  woods  offer  var¬ 
iety  plus  freshening  of  spirit  and  body 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  up  the  social 
element  either.  Take  your  friends  along 
when  you  want  to.  Here  is  a  place 
where  the  sun  and  the  wind  do  all  the 
cleaning  for  you,  and  one  of  the  four 
gardeners  I  told  you  about  will  look 
after  the  decorating.  Your  friends  be¬ 
ing  kindred  spirits  will  get  the  same 
delight  out  of  this  magic  woodland 
world  that  you  do  and  what  talks  you 
can  have  around  the  camp  fire! 

Let  me  tell  you  my  own  experience 
with  farm  and  woodlot. 

Before  I  married  and  came  to  live 


on  the  farm  I  thought  country  life  was 
spent  both  on  farms  and  in  woods  and 
was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that 
as  far  as  farm  women  were  concerned 
the  woods  were  something  you  could 
look  at  four  miles  across  the  valley  and 
see  spread  out  along  the  crests  of  the 
hills.  . 

One  old  lady  told  me,— her  eyebrows 
raised  and  lips  puckered — that  it 
wasn’t  nice  to  walk  in  the  woods!  It 
was  not  this  taboo  that  kept  me  away 
but  because  I  was  too  busy  to  go  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  times  to  take  guests  to  see 
some  special  sight  or  just  before 
Christmas  to  get  the  tree. 

I  knew  we  had  a  woodlot  but  for 
years  I  had  never  seen  it.  Then  came 
the  great  discovery  by  the  hired  man 
that  from  the  high  point  in  our  wood- 
lot  was  a  magnificent  view  of  hills  and 
the  nine-mile  lake  winding  back  and 
forth  among  the  hills  as  stately  as  a 
river. 

Then  I  had  to  see  it  for  myself  and 
fell  in  love  with  it  at  sight.  All  these 
acres  and  acres  of  hills,  rocks,  trees, 
little  valleys  old  wood  roads  was  ours. 
Every  time  we  climbed  the  steep  hill¬ 
side  we  had  the  sure  reward  of  this 


variety  of  animals  that  children  accum¬ 
ulate  as  pets,  this  was  the  very  first 
time  that  I  had  asked  them  to  build 
anything  for  me  and  that  I  thought 
the  least  they  could  do  etc.,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  family  had  recovered 
from  their  slightly  stunned  condition 
resulting  from  the  sudden  flow  of 
words  they  laughed  and  fell  to  work 
with  a  right  good  will. 

The  Suntrap  has  been  more  than  a 
picnic  place.  It  has  been  the  excuse 
for  many  of  the  loveliest  walks.  When 
nobody  else  wants  to  go,  I  take  the 
dog  on  what  I  call  “Rip  van  Winkle 
walks.” 

Sometimes  I  take  the  children  and 
their  friends  who  get  wild  excitement 
out  of  climbing  high  rocks  and  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  old  days  when  Indians 
peered  over  the  ridge  to  see  whether 
enemies  were  skulking  in  the  valley 
below.  Grownups  love  to  sit  and  talk 
and  look  off  at  the  view.  Often  they  do 
not  realize  as  they  enthuse  over  it  how 
some  of  the  beauty  is  being  reflected 
in  their  own  faces. 

It  was  an  exciting  time  when  we 
found  that  the  newly  laid  out  “Maine 
To  Georgia”  trail  passed  directly  back 


A  Dutch  Apron  and  Cap 

THE  apron  and  cap  set  illustrated 
here  is  made  from  an  excellent 
quality  of  cream-colored  muslin  and 
bound  all  around  with  pretty,  fast 
color  blue.  The  only  work  necessary 
to  complete  the  set  is  to  embroider 
the  mill  on  the  cap  with  blue,  and 
embroider  and  applique  the  quaint 
Dutch  lovers.  The  lassie’s  blue  skirt 


forms  a  pocket,  while  the  lad — for 
admiration  only— wears  bright  red 
trousers  and  cap.  Designs  for  placing 
applique  and  embroidery  are  stamp¬ 
ed  on  apron;  embroidery  on  cap. 

The  cap  is  of  generous  size  and  is 
made  without  elastic  or  draw  strings. 
It  irons  perfectly  flat.  It  is  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  most  becoming  propor¬ 
tions  for  the  wearer  by  a  band  which 
continues  from  the  front  This  may 
be  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
in  the  manner  one  likes  best 

The  apron  is  36  inches  wide,  or  me¬ 
dium  size.  This  width  permits  it  to 
come  well  over  the  hips.  It  is  fash¬ 
ioned  with  a  wide  bodice-like  top 
which  gives  a  trim  look  and  again 
accentuates  the  Dutch  influence. 
M234 — Ready-made  Apron  with  ap¬ 
pliques  and  floss  to  decorate,  at  75c. 
M235 — Ready-made  matching  Cap  at 
25  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


thrilling  view  of  a  whole  world  of 
wooded  hills  and  the  lake. 

Then  I  took  others  there  and  they 
liked  it  as  well  as  I  did.  But  the  only 
disadvantage  was  that  after  we  had 
warmed  up  climbing  the  steep  hillside 
it  was  often  chilly  to  stand  in  the  stiff 
breeze  for  as  long  as  we  wanted  to 
view  the  landscape  o’er. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  build 
a  shelter  that  would  keep  out  the  wind 
and  let  in  the  sun. 

So  the  Suntrap  was  built.  Material 
used, — boards  from  an  old  fallen  barn 
that  we  passed  on  the  way  up.  Dimen¬ 
sions,  six  by  eight  feet  square,  six  feet 
high,  no  front  wall  and  no  roof,  open 
side  facing  southeast.  A  bench  ran 
around  three  sides  of  it  and  a  fireplace 
in  the  middle.  We  have  extra  boards 
to  lay  across  the  top  when  the  sun 
grows  too  warm. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  at  first  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  not  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  Suntrap  as  was  I.  In¬ 
deed  that  first  day  that  we  went  up  to 
build  the  framework  they  were  inclined 
to  loaf  on  the  job  and  make  fun  of  the 
idea. 

I  gave  them  a  “good  talking-to”  in 
which  I  told  them  that  in  all  these 
years  that  I  had  encouraged  them  in 
building  chicken-houses,  milk-houses, 
not  to  mention  all  sorts  of  pens  for  the 


of  the  Suntrap.  It  ran  for  a  way  along 
the  old  King’s  Highway  that  in  still 
earlier  times  was  an  old  Indian  trail. 
Here  was  our  woodlot,  a  tract  of  land 
apparently  buried  away  from  every¬ 
thing  of  consequence  but  in  reality  con¬ 
nected  with  American  history  from 
earliest  times  and  on  a  walking  trail 
of  a  thousand  miles  in  length 

Once  we  had  the  making  of  a  detec¬ 
tive  story.  We  discovered  the  prettiest 
tract  of  laurel  in  the  woodlot  uprooted 
and  tied  in  bags,  over  a  hundred 
bushes.  Several  days  later  some  one 
saw  the  suspected  party  driving  a 
truckload  of  laurel  over  the  mountain. 
On  a  later  walk  at  the  very  spot 
where  raw  earth  told  the  tale  of  stolen 
beauty  a  shipping  tag  was  found  from 
a  burlap  firm  to  the  villain  of  the  plot 
to  rob  our  woods.  Indignant  as  we 
were,  the  story  ends  here  for  we  did 
nothing  about  it. 

Coming  home  one  Sunday  we  heard 
hounds  baying  and  saw  two  deer  go 
leaping  across  an  open  field. — In  winter 
when  the  winds  are  too  bitter  to  take 
a  walk  we  can  drive  to  the  entrance 
of  the  woods  and  walk  through  sunny 
valleys  that,  believe  it  or  not,  have  a 
feeling  of  summer  about  them.- — When¬ 
ever  we  go  to  the  Suntrap  there  is 
always  the  prospect  of  something  new 
about  to  happen  and  usually  it  does. 


Look  up  that  old  forgotten  woodlot 
of  yours.  Get  the  boys  to  put  up  some 
kind  of  a  shack,  the  simplest  kind  will 
do  to  start  with.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
many  farm  boys  to  find  out  that  coun¬ 
try  life  does  not  consist  entirely  of 
farm  work  and  that  the  place  to  go  to 
have  any  fun  may  be  elsewhere  than 
to  town.  See  if  these  things  I  have  told 
you  about  our  woodlot  are  not  just  a 
beginning  of  the  good  things  and  good 
times  you  can  gain  from  yours. 

Do  you  know  the  special  kind  of 
tangy  sweetness  that  is  distilled  by 
rain  falling  in  Autumn  woods?  You 
will  never  find  out  by  staying  home 
and  listening  to  the  radio. — Delia  C. 
Houston. 


The  Grange  of  Today 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

Grange  halls  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  testifies  to  the  substantial  nature 
of  the  organization,  each  hall  a  dis¬ 
tinct  community  institution,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  accomplish  rural  betterment. 
Grange  members  are  usually  leaders 
in  their  own  localities  and  are  the  men 
and  women  who  carry  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  town,  the  church,  the 
schools,  and  whatever  else  makes  for 
the  rural  welfare.  Free  from  every  re¬ 
ligious  or  political  test  for  membership, 
embracing  both  old  and  young  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  admitting  men  and 
women  on  a  plane  of  exact  equality 
from  its  very  beginning,  and  with  the 
highest  of  American  ideals  its  guiding 
purposes,  the  Grange  maintains  today, 
more  than  a  half-century  after  its  in¬ 
ception,  the  sturdy  purposes  of  its 
Founders — in  a  genuine  fraternity  of 
farmers,  strongly  united,  with  their 
families,  to  serve  the  welfare  of  rural 
America 

For  the  American  Home 

The  grange  believes  in  genuine  100% 
Americanism  and  that  the  American 
Home  is  the  greatest  institution  in  the 
structure  of  civilization.  The  Grange 
stands  for  and  upholds  the  Church,  the 
School  and  every  organization  which 
seeks  to  promote  the  welfare  of  hu¬ 
manity.  No  legal  Grange  meeting  can 
be  held  unless  the  Holy  Bible  is  open 
upon  its  altar  and  the  American  Flag 
in  position  within  its  hall.  These  two 
inflexible  rules  in  its  procedure  afford 
ample  proof  of  its  principles  and  ex¬ 
plain  its  growing  strength  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

Appeal  to  Young  People 

Believing  that  the  future  of  rural 
America  depends  vitally  upon  main¬ 
taining  high  standards  among  the 
young  people,  the  Grange  especially 
exerts  itself  to  aid  the  boys  and  girls 
and  to  develop  their  best  selves;  open¬ 
ing  its  doors  to  them  at  the  age  of  14 
years  and  encouraging  and  assisting 
them  as  they  grow  toward  manhood 
and  womanhood;  striving  to  surround 
them  with  a  wholesome  community  en¬ 
vironment  and  continually  enlisting 
their  own  efforts  in  all  worthwhile  un¬ 
dertakings.  Through  its  Lecture  Hour 
opportunity  their  natural  talents  are 
developed,  the  fraternal  association 
with  neighbors  and  friends  encourages 
their  best  efforts  and  in  their  case,  as 
with  their  elders,  the  Grange  principles 
of  “learning  to  do  by  doing”  is  again 
exemplified. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  still  out¬ 
side  the  Grange,  who  could  render  in¬ 
calculable  assistance  by  giving  it  their 
cordial  help.  Effective  organization  of 
the  farm  people  is  the  imperative  de¬ 
mand  of  the  present  time.  If  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  those  who  depend  upon  it  for 
their  livelihood,  are  to  get  a  square 
deal  in  the  future  plans  of  the  nation, 
then  with  its  long  and  splendid  record 
of  achievement,  the  Grange  appeal  to 
the  farm  people  everywhere  is  instant 
and  powerful.  In  proportion  to  their  re' 
sponse  will  the  Grange  be  able  with  in¬ 
creasing  ability  to  continue  its  service 
to  agriculture,  to  all  practical  rural 
progress  and  to  the  welfare  of  those 
who  live  in  the  open  country. 


WOMEN 


With  a  following  amongst 
women  to  sen  a  much  desired 
article,  large  commission. 

Krayer  Manufacturing  Co* 
Elizabeth,  JL  J. 
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The  Open  Road  Calls 

How  I  Attract  and  Hold  Tourist  Trade 


Editor’s  Nora— More  and  more  farm 
people  are  opening  their  homes  to  tour¬ 
ists  especially  during  summer  months. 
In  line  with  American  Agriculturist’s 
policy  of  showing  both  sides  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  in  making  helpful  suggestions, 
we  ran  an  article  recently  which  gave 
reasons  why  some  people  avoid  tourist 
homes,  and  what  they  like  to  find  when 
they  patronize  one.  Here  are  some  let¬ 
ters  by  tourist  home  keepers  telling 
what  they  have  done  to  attract  and 
hold  tourist  trade. 

THIS  is  my  experience  in  caring  for 
tourists.  I  had  one  of  those  large 
roomy  farm  houses  on  a  much  traveled 
road  so  thinking  I  would  like  to  make 
some  pin  money,  I  put  this  sign  on  my 
front  gate.  “Coffee  and  hot  dogs  with 
a  bark.”  And  what  seemed  to  please 
my  tourists  most  was  the  home  cook¬ 
ing.  I  even  served  home  made  bread. 
I  also  served  dinners  and  suppers  as 
well  as  lunches  and  was  always  sure 
that  my  house  and  everything  I  served 
was  attractive  looking  and  spotlessly 
clean.  I  found  that  the  home  cooking 
and  the  clean  appearance  was  what 
seemed  to  attract  them  most. 

Don’t  let  any  one  think  there  isn’t 
plenty  of  work  in  caring  for  tourists 
for  I  arose  very  early  and  worked 
very  late  at  night  but  when  I  was  fin¬ 
ished,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  amount  of  pin  money  that  I  had 
earned. 

Hoping  that  someone  else  will  have 
as  much  success  as  I  have  had,  I  re¬ 
main  Mrs.  C.  R.  W.,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

In  wishing  to  know  what  influences 
tourists  to  stop  at  one  place  more  than 
another,  I  think  the  first  thing  is  a 
neat  and  inviting  place  and  second, 
the  reputation  of  serving  a  good  whole¬ 
some  meal,  not  too  high  priced,  which 


is  the  fault  of  a  great  many  places. 
They  wish  to  get  rich  in  a  few  months, 
thinking  that  the  tourists  are  out  to 
spend  money.  Ask  a  reasonable  profit, 
as  you  would  wish  to  pay  yourself,  and 
you  will  have  more  people  to  serve.  One 
tourist  tells  another. 

Third,  have  some  specials  such  as 
splendid  home  baked  pies,  old  fashion¬ 
ed  savory  pancakes  for  breakfast,  with 
meat  and  maple  syrup,  home  baked 
beans  and  bread.  Have  everything 
neat,  served  hot  and  not  so  much  var¬ 
iety  as  well  made.  I  remember  an  eat¬ 
ing  house  in  Pittsburg  that  served  de¬ 
licious  baked  beans.  As  their  patrons 
passed  out,  the  waiters  said,  “Tell  your 
friends  about  our  baked  beans.” 

M.  ML,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

A  small  sign  placed  in  a  well  kept 
yard  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  that 
line.  Let  your  food  and  bed  do  the  rest 
in  the  advertising  line.  Who  likes  to 
see  the  entire  roadside  littered  with 
signs  as  some  are? 

Tourists  like  a  place  with  a  bath¬ 
room,  and  a  clean  comfortable  bed.  The 
kind  you  like  to  sleep  in  yourself,  not 
some  old  hard  bed  which  you  have  dis¬ 
carded.  As  to  the  food,  give  them  fresh 
vegetables.  Some  of  them  have  no 
doubt  lived  on  canned  ones.  I  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  experience  along  that  line.  One 
summer  I  was  waitress  in  a  resort 
boarding  house.  All  of  the  peas,  string 
beans  and  beets  used  were  canned  ones. 
One  boarder  told  me  she  had  expected 
to  get  fresh  ones  at  a  summer  boarding 
house.  It’s  the  same  with  bread  and 
all  baked  goods.  They  want  all  home 
baked,  and  real  cream  in  their  coffee, 
not  evaporated  milk,  as  they  used  in 
the  place  I  spoke  of. 

If  you  have  all  these  things,  tourists 
are  willing  to  pay  well  and  recommend 
your  place  to  their  friends. 

MRS.  S.  A.  S.,  N.  Y. 


Smart  Summer  Styles  for  Mother  and  Daughters 


'2541 


Dress  Pattern  No.  2504  is 
quiet  and  conservative  in  its 
lines,  yet  has  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  season’s 
styles,  just  the  pattern  for 
full  figures  which  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  conspicuous.  Belt 
at  the  top  of  the  hip,  flaring 
skirt  and  soft  jabot  collar 
are  most  becoming.  Printed 
silk  or  chiffon,  shantung , 
linen  or  pique  would  make  up 
becomingly  in  this  pattern 
which  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  contrasting  and  2  yards 
of  one-inch  ribbon.  Price,  15c. 


Frock  Pattern  No.  2541  is 
ideal  for  summer’s  many  de¬ 
mands,  for  porch,  for  after¬ 
noon,  for  general  purpose. 
Printed  tub  silk,  crepe  silk, 
cotton  or  rayon  voile,  printed 
dimity  or  batiste  and  shan¬ 
tung  would  make  up  attrac¬ 
tively  in  this  pattern  which 
cuts  in  sizes ,  14,  16,  18,  20 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  35-inch  con¬ 
trasting  and  6%  yards  of 
braid.  Price,  15c. 


Junior  Frock  Pattern  No. 
2527  is  simple,  yet  very, 
very  smart  for  the  little 
girl’s  frock  of  sprigged  dim¬ 
ity,  tub  silk,  batiste,  dotted 
swiss,  or  soft  gingham.  The 
basque  bodice  with  its  cape- 
let  collar  is  very  smart 
while  the  full  gathered  skirt 
is  both  quaint  and  practi¬ 
cal.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with  1 
yard  of  3-inch  ribbon  for 
bow  and  8%  yards  of  bind¬ 


ing.  Price,  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk) .  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  Summer  cat¬ 
alogues  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  After  June  1st  all  patterns  will  be  15c  each. 


More  Automobiles  Every  Year! 
More  Accidents  Every  Year ! 

In  New  York  State  last  year  automobiles  and  trucks  killed  2960 
persons;  injured  114807  additional.  These  figures  are  appalling. 


Do  not  take  a  chance.  Do  not  drive  without  insurance.  Even 
the  most  careful  drivers  have  accidents.  Conditions  arise  suddenly 
which  you  cannot  foresee,  and  the  damage  is  done.  You  may  have 
to  prove  your  financial  responsibility  under  the  New  Law. 

A  Guardian  Casualty  Policy  covering  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  will  SAVE 
YOU  FROM  $3.00  to  $10.00.  You  get  your  sav¬ 
ing  outright  as  a  cash  deduction  when  you  pay 
for  your  policy.- 

C  UAR.D  IAWASUALTY 

COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  PRESIDENT 

HOME  OFFICE :  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Unless  our  nearest  agent  is  known  to  you,  write  us  at  Buffalo  for  his 
name  and  address.  He  has  a  Partial  Payment  Plan.  He  also  is  authorized 
to  deduct  10%  additional  if  you  have  had  no  accident  in  two  years. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


DRY  -  CLEANING 

Do  your  dry-cleaning  at  home  use  Nueva  Dry-Cleamn* 
soap  saves  time  and  money.  Garments  like  new  Tube  50c. 

KRAYER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say: 
“l  saw  it  in  American  Agriculturist ." 


For  Mother^AfVjSc 

11  the  Family 

25’  everywhere 


HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

We  are  Interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Pumps 

Pressure  tank  water 
systems 

Electrically  operated 
water  systems 
Bathroom  equipment 
Furnaces 


Stoves 

Fire  extinguishers 
Radios 

Farm  electric  light 
plants 

Washing  machines 
Paint 


NAME  . 


.  ADDRESS  . 


STATE 


Oil  stoves 

Rat  exterminators 

Toilet  requisites 
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TTllC  Indian  Drum - By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


It  very  evidently,  was,  as  she  had 
immediately  thought,  a  wedding  ring 
once  fitted  for  a  finger  only  a  trifle 
less  slender  than  her  own.  One  side  of 
the  gold  band  was  very  much  worn, 
not  with  the  sort  of  wear  which  a 
ring  gets  on  a  hand,  but  by  some  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  abrasion.  The  other  side 
of  the  band  was  roughened  and  pitted 
but  not  so  much  worn;  the  inside  still 
bore  the  traces  of  an  inscription.  “As 
long  as  we  bo  ...  all  live,”  Constance 
could  read,  and  the  date  “June  2,  1891.” 

It  was  in  January,  1896,  Constance 
remembered,  that  Alan  Conrad  had 
been  brought  to  the  people  in  Kansas; 
he  then  was  “about  three  years  old.” 
If  this  wedding  ring  was  his  mother’s, 
the  date  would  be  about  right;  it  was  a 
date  probably  something  more  than  a 
year  before  Alan  was  bom.  Constance 
put  down  the  ring  and  picked  up  the 
watch.  Wherever  it  had  lain,  it  had 
been  less  protected  than  the  ring;  the 
covers  of  the  case  had  been  almost 
eroded  away,  and  whatever  initialing 
or  other  marks  there  might  have  been 
upon  the  outside  were  gone.  But  it  was 
like  Uncle  Benny’s  watch — or  like  one 
of  his  watches.  He  had  several,  she 
knew,  presented  to  him  at  various 
times — watches  almost  always  were 
the  testimonials  given  to  seamen  for 
acts  of  sacrifice  and  bravery.  She  re¬ 
membered  finding  some  of  thost  testi¬ 
monials  in  a  drawer  at  his  house  once 
where  she  was  rummaging  when  she 
was  a  child.  One  of  them  had  been  a 
watch  just  like  this,  large  and  heavy. 
The  spring  which  operated  the  cover 
would  not  work,  but  Constance  forced 
the  cover  open. 

There,  inside  the  cover  as  she  had 
thought  it  would  be,  was  engraved 
writing.  Sand  had  seeped  into  the  case; 
the  inscription  was  obliterated  in  part. 

“For  his  courage  and  skill  in  seam 
. . .  .master  of . . .  .which  he  brought  to 
the  rescue  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  steamer  Winnebago  foundering 

. . Point,  Lake  Erie,  November  26th, 

1890,  this  watch  is  donated  by  the 
Buffalo  Merchant’s  Exchange.” 

Uncle  Benny’s  name,  evidently,  had 
been  engraved  upon  the  outside.  Con¬ 
stance  could  not  particularly  remember 
the  rescue  of  the  people  of  the  Winne¬ 
bago;  1890  was  years  before  she  was 
bom,  and  Uncle  Benny  did  not  tell 
her  that  sort  of  thing  about  himself. 

The  watch,  she  saw  now,  must  have 
lain  in  water,  for  the  hands  under  the 
crystal  were  rusted  away  and  the  face 
was  all  streaked  and  cracked.  She 
opened  the  back  of  the  watch  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  works;  they  too  were  rusted 
and  filled  with  sand.  Constance  left 
the  watch  open  and,  shivering  a  little, 
she  gently  laid  it  down  upon  her  bed. 
The  pocket  knife  had  no  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  any  sort;  it  was  just  a 
man’s  ordinary  knife  with  the  steel 
turned  to  rust  and  with  sand  in  it  too. 
The  coins  were  abraded  and  pitted 
discs — a  silver  dollar,  a  half  dollar  and 
three  quarters,  not  so  much  abraded, 
three  nickels,  and  two  pennies. 

Constance  choked,  and  her  eyes  fill¬ 
ed  with  tears.  These  things — plainly 
they  were  the  things  found  in  Uncle 
Benny’s  pockets — corroborated  only  too 
fully  what  Wassaquam  believed  and 
what  her  father  had  been  coming  to 
believe — that  Uncle  Benny  was  dead. 
The  muffler  and  the  scrap  of  paper 
had  not  been  in  water  or  in  sand.  The 
paper  was  written  in  pencil;  it  had  not 
even  been  moistened  or  it  would  have 
blurred.  There  was  nothing  upon  it  to 
tell  how  long  ago  it  had  been  written; 
but  it  had  been  written  certainly  before 
June  twelfth.  “After  June  12th,”  it 
said. 

That  day  was  August  the  eighteenth. 

It  was  seven  months  since  Uncle 
Benny  had  gone  away.  After  his 

strange  interview  with  her  that  day 


and  his  going  home,  had  Uncle  Benny 
gone  out  directly  to  his  death?  There 
was  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  not; 
the  watch  and  coins  must  have  lain 
for  many  weeks,  for  months,  in  water 
and  in  sand  to  become  eroded  in  this 
way.  But,  aside  from  this,  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  inferred  regard¬ 
ing  the  time  or  place  of  Uncle  Benny’s 
death.  That  the  package  had  been 
mailed  from  Manitowoc  meant  nothing 
definite.  Some  one — Constance  could 
not  know  whom — had  had  the  muffler 
and  the  scrawled  leaf  of  directions; 
later,  after  lying  in  water  and  in  sand, 
the  things  which  were  to  be  “sent”  had 


come  to  that  some  one’s  hands.  Most 
probably  this  some  one  had  been  one 
who  was  going  about  on  ships;  when 
his  ship  had  touched  at  Manitowoc,  he 
had  executed  his  charge. 

Constance  left  the  articles  upon  the 
bed  and  threw  the  window  more  wide¬ 
ly  open.  She  trembled  and  felt  stirred 
and  faint,  as  she  leaned  against  the 
window. 

The  “cottage”  of  some  twenty  rooms 
stood  among  the  pines  and  hemlocks 
interspersed  with  hardwood  on  “the 
Point,”  where  were  the  great  fine  sum¬ 
mer  homes  of  the  wealthier  “resorters.” 
White,  narrow  roads,  just  wide  enough 
for  two  automobiles  to  pass  abreast, 
wound  like  a  labyrinth  among  the  tree 
trunks;  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
among  the  pine  needles  was  mingled 
with  the  soft  lapping  of  water.  To 
south  and  east  from  her  stretched  Lit¬ 
tle  Traverse — one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  bits  of  water  of  the  lakes;  across 
from  her,  beyond  the  wrinkling  water 
of  the  bay,  the  larger  town — Petoskey 
— with  its  hilly  streets  pitching  down 
steeply  to  the  water’s  edge  and  the 
docks,  and  with  its  great  resort  hotels, 
was  plainly  visible.  To  westward,  from 
the  white  life-saving  station  and  the 
lighthouse,  the  point  ran  out  in  shingle, 
bone  white,  outcropping  above  the 
water;  then  for  miles  away  the  shal¬ 
low  water  was  treacherous  green  and 
white  to  where  at  the  north,  around 
the  bend  of  the  shore,  it  deepened  and 
grew  blue  again,  and  a  single  white 
t  o  w  e  r — Ile-aux-Galets  Light — k  e  p  t 
watch  above  it. 

This  was  Uncle  Benny’s  country. 
Here,  twenty-five  years  before,  'he  had 
first  met  Henry,  whose  birthplace — a 
farm,  deserted  now — was  only  a  few 
miles  back  among  the  hills.  Here,  be¬ 
fore  that,  Uncle  Benny  had  been  a 
young  man,  active,  vigorous,  ambitious. 
He  had  loved  this  country  for  itself 
and  for  its  traditions,  its  Indian  leg¬ 
ends  and  fantastic  stories.  Half  her 
own  love  for  it — and.  since  her  child¬ 


hood,  it  had  been  to  her  a  region  of 
delight — was  due  to  him  and  to  the 
things  he  had  told  her  about  it.  Dis¬ 
tinct  and  definite  memories  of  that 
companionship  came  to  her.  This  little 
bay,  which  had  become  now  for  the 
most  part  only  a  summer  playground 
for  such  as  she,  had  been  once  a  place 
where  he  and  other  men  had  struggled 
to  grow  rich  swiftly;  he  had  outlined 
for  her  the  ruined  lumber  docks  and 
pointed  out  to  her  the  locations  of  the 
dismantled  sawmills.  It  was  he  who 
had  told  her  the  names  of  the  freight¬ 
ers  passing  far  out,  and  the  names  of 
the  lighthouses,  and  something  about 


each.  He  had  told  her  too  about  the 
Indians.  She  remembered  one  starry 
night  when  he  had  pointed  out  to  her 
in  the  sky  the  Indian  “Way  of  Ghosts,” 
the  Milky  Way,  along  which,  by  an¬ 
cient  Indian  belief,  the  souls  of  Indians 
traveled  up  to  heaven;  and  now,  later, 
lying  on  the  recessed  seat  beside  the 
fireplace  where  she  could  touch  the 
dogs  upon  the  hearth,  he  had  pointed 
out  to  her  through  the  window  the 
Indian  “Way  of  Dogs”  among  the  con¬ 
stellations,  by  which  the  dogs  too 
could  make  that  journey.  It  was  he 
who  had  told  her  about  Michabou  and 
the  animals;  and  he  had  been  the  first 
to  tell  her  of  the  Drum. 

The  disgrace,  unhappiness,  the  threat 
of  something  worse,  which  must  have 
made  death  a  relief  to  Uncle  Benny, 
she  had  seen  passed  on  now  to  Alan. 
What  more  had  come  to  Alan  since 
she  had  last  heard  of  him?  Some  ter¬ 
rible  substance  to  his  fancies  which 
would  assail  him  again  as  she  had  seen 
him  assailed  after  Luke  had  come? 
Might  another  attack  have  been  made 
upon  him  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
met  in  Chicago? 

Word  had  reached  her  father  through 
shipping  circles  in  May  and  again  in 
July  which  told  of  inquiries  regarding 
Uncle  Benny  which  made  her  and  her 
father  believe  that  Alan  was  searching 
for  his  father  upon  the  lakes.  Now 
these  articles  which  had  arrived  made 
plain  to  her  that  he  would  never  find 
Uncle  Benny;  he  would  learn,  through 
others  or  through  themselves,  that 
Uncle  Benny  was  dead.  Would  he  be¬ 
lieve  then  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  learning  what  his  father 
had  done?  Would  he  remain  away  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  not  letting  her  see  or 
hear  from  him  again  ? 

She  went  back  and  picked  up  the 
wedding  ring.  The  thought  which  had 
come  to  her  that  this  was  Alan’s 
mother’s  wedding  ring,  had  fastened 
itself  upon  her  with  a  sense  of  certain¬ 
ty.  It  defended  that  upknown  mother; 


it  freed  her,  at  least,  from  the  stigma 
which  Constance’s  own  mother  had 
been  so  ready  to  cast.  Constance 
could  not  yet  begin  to  place 
Uncle  Benny  in  relation  to  that 
ring;  but  she  was  beginning  to  be 
able  to  think  of  Alan  and  his  mother. 
She  held  the  little  band  of  gold  very 
tenderly  in  her  hand;  she  was  glad 
that,  as  the  accusation  against  his 
mother  had  come  through  her  people, 
she  could  tell  him  soon  of  this.  She 
could  not  send  the  ring  to  him,  not 
knowing  where  he  was;  that  was  too 
much  risk.  But  she  could  ask  him  to 
come  to  her;  this  gave  that  right. 

She  sat  thoughtful  for  several 
minutes,  the  ring  clasped  warmly  in 
her  hand;  then  she  went  to  her  desk 
and  wrote: 

Mr.  John  Wei  ton, 

Blue  Rapids,  Kansas. 

Dear  Mr.  Welton: 

It  is  possible  that  Alan  Conrad  has 
mentioned  me — or  at  least  told  you  of 
my  father — in  connection  with  his  stay 
in  Chicago.  After  Alan  left  Chicago, 
my  father  wrote  twice  to  his  Blue 
Rapids  address,  but  evidently  he  had 
instructed  the  postmaster  there  to  for¬ 
ward  his  mail  and  had  not  made  any 
change  in  those  instructions,  for  the 
letters  were  returned  to  Alan’s  address 
and  in  that  way  came  back  to  us. 
We  did  not  like  to  press  inquiries 
further  than  that,  as  of  course  he 
could  have  communicated  with  us  if 
he  had  not  felt  that  there  was  some 
reason  for  not  doing  so.  Now,  however, 
something  of  such  supreme  importance 
to  him  has  come  to  us  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  get  word  to  him  at  once. 
If  you  can  tell  me  any  address  at  which 
he  can  be  reached  by  telegraph  or  mail 
— or  where  a  messenger  can  find  him 
— it  will  oblige  us  very  much  and  will 
be  to  his  interest. 

She  hesitated,  about  to  sign  it;  then, 
impulsively,  she  added: 

I  trust  you  know  that  we  have 
Alan’s  interest  at  heart  and  that  you 
can  safely  tell  us  anything  you  may 
know  as  to  where  he  is  or  what  he  may 
be  doing.  We  all  liked  him  here  so  very 
much . 

She  signed  her  name.  There  were 
still  two  other  letters  to  write.  Only 
the  handwriting  of  the  address  upon 
the  package,  the  Manitowoc  postmark 
and  the  shoe  box  furnished  clue  to 
the  sender  of  the  ring  and  the  watch 
and  the  other  things.  Constance  herself 
could  not  trace  those  clues  but  Henry 
or  her  father  could.  She  wrote  to  both 
of  them,  therefore,  describing  the 
articles  which  had  come  and  relating 
what  she  had  done.  Then  she  rang  for 
a  servant  and  sent  the  letters  to  the 
post.  They  were  in  time  to  catch  the 
“dummy”  train  around  the  bay  and, 
at  Petoskey,  would  get  into  the  after¬ 
noon  mail.  The  two  for  Chicago  would 
be  delivered  early  the  next  morning, 
so  she  could  expect  replies  from  Henry 
and  her  father  on  the  second  day;  the 
letter  to  Kansas,  or  course,  would  take 
much  longer  than  that. 

But  the  next  noon  she  received  a 
wire  from  Henry  that  he  was  “coming 
up.”  It  did  not  surprise  her,  as  she  had 
expected  him  the  end  of  the  week. 

Late  that  evening,  she  sat  with  her 
mother  on  the  wide,  screened  veranda. 
The  breeze  among  the  pines  had  died 
away;  the  lake  was  calm.  A  half  moon 
hung  midway  in  the  sky.  making  plain 
the  hills  about  the  bay  and  casting  a 
broadening  way  of  silver  on  the  mir¬ 
ror  surface  of  the  water.  The  lights  of 
some  boat  turning  in  between  the 
points  and  moving  swiftly  caught  her 
attention.  As  it  entered  the  path  of  the 
moonlight,  its  look  was  so  like  that  of 
Henry’s  power  yacht  that  she  arose. 
She  had  not  expected  him  until  morn¬ 
ing;  but  now  the  boat  was  so  near  that 
( Continued  on  Page  17) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  i* 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  *  #  *  * 

Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet,  Sherrill 
and  Spearman,  disappears  mysteriously  after  mailing  a  letter  to  one  Alan 
Conrad,  a  young  Kansas  farmer,  summoning  the  latter  to  Chicago.  On  his 
arrival,  Conrad  is  baffled  by  the  circumstances,  having  no  knowledge  of 
Corvet.  Sherrill,  a  partner  of  Corvet,  believes  Conrad  is  Corvet’s  son, 
identifying  him  with  the  aid  of  photos  left  by  Corvet.  Conrad  inherits  the 
Corvet  fortune  and  luxurious  home.  It  is  while  he  is  inspecting  the  house 
that  Conrad  comes  upon  an  intruder  who  is  searching  for  something.  Sur¬ 
prised,  the  intruder  screams  curses,  mentioning  the  Miwaka.  Alan  attacks 
the  intruder  but  the  latter  escapes.  Sherrill’s  daughter  Constance  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mystery.  Conrad  later  meets  Spearman  and  recognizes 
him  as  the  intruder  he  fought  in  Corvet’s  house.  They  become  enemies. 
A  few  nights  later  Alan  is  mysteriously  attacked  on  the  street.  Shortly 
after  Alan  recovers  from  the  encounter,  a  drunken  stranger  comes  to 
his  home,  asking  for  Ben  Corvet  and  demanding  a  thousand  dollars.  He 
dies  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  after  threatening  “to  tell”.  Alan  believes 
it  is  blackmail.  Finding  some  mysterious  notes  in  a  secret  drawer,  Alan 
leaves  for  “the  land  of  the  drum”  to  trace  clues  they  offer.  Constance 
receives  a  package  containing  a  watch,  a  ring  and  a  note  in  Corvet’s 
handwriting. 
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Classified  Ads 


'Notice 

On  and  after  July  1st,  1930, 
no  classified  advertisements  will 
be  accepted  for  Baby  Chicks, 
Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Dogs,  and 
Pet  Stock.  This  class  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  run  in  the  regular 
advertising  display  space  at  the 
following  rates: 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  POULTRY 
90c  PER  LINE. 

OTHER  LIVESTOCK 
75c  PER  LINE 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — Pedigreed,  farm  raised,  natural 
heelers.  Illustrated  circular  free.  RUSSELL  METZ. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Mercer,  Pa. 

POULTRY _ 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

SUNNY  FIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  black 
Minorcas.  Chicks,  eggs,  stock.  Extraordinary  layers. 
Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs,  exceptional  low 
prices.  Catalog.  SUNNYFIELD  MINORCA  FARMS, 
Grampian.  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS.  Single  comb  white  Leghorn 
imported  250-298  egg  strain,  breeder  of  Leghorns  since 
1901.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y.  R.5. 

REGAL  DORCAS  White  Wyandotte  chicks.  258  egg 
record — Ledger-North  American  contest — winter  layers, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  REISER’S  WHITE 
ACRES,  Grampian,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
large  white  eggs,  extra  large  type,  exceptional  markings, 
fine  matings,  low  prices.  Catalog.  AMERICAN  ANCONA 
FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns — Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE 
Box  4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — Large,  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  '  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
INAVALE  FARM,  R.D,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns 
$8;  heavy  mixed  $8;  light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  95%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS— Giants,  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  All 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Ten,  twelve 
and  sixteen  weeks,  also  ready  to  lay.  March,  April  and 
May  hatched.  Booklet  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic. 
Pa. 

CHICKS,  Leghorns  $9;  Heavy  Breeds  $11.  Turkey, 
Geese  Eggs  40c.  Guineas,  Ducks.  Bantams,  Hares, 
Sist.  Guaranteed.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  SI.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  ‘‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 

Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  Rock  Pullets 
Eighty  weeks  old  $75  per  100;  80c  each  smaller 

quantities.  Well  feathered,  good  type,  no  rants.  Husky 
stock  for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Correspondence 
Solicited.  PERCY  TUCKER,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight-week-old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.O.D.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

10c-8c  CHICKS;  Pure  Barron  trapnested  English 
White  Leghorns.  Imported  direct.  Big  husky  chicks 
from  2  year  old  trapnested  hens  10c,  Pen  Two  8c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  W 11, LACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

MID-SUMMER  SALE— Pullets,  hens,  breeding  cock¬ 
erels.  Big  type  White  Leghorns.  200  to  291  R.O.P. 
large  egg  breeding  bloodlines.  We  ship  on  approval. 
We  know  our  breeding — you  take  no  chance.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  prices.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  Box 

5,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 

AEROHj  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— Enteritis  Powder, 
Black  Leaf  40.  Carbolineum,  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck’s  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid.  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Peat  Litter,  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison, 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney, 
New  York. 

POULTRY 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  turks.  Also  week  old. 
month  old.  Special  prices.  All  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

BRONZE  AND  WHITE  POULTS  from  ragged  large 
stock.  100%  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  $60 
per  100.  Hatching  weekly.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire. 

200  EARLY  MATURING  MAMMOTH  Bronze  and 
Bourbon  Red,  day  old  Poults  for  June  26th  and  July 
2nd.  40c  each;  50  or  more  35c  each.  Prepaid  parcel 
post.  100%  five  delivery.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY 

FARM,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.00.  Eggs  10c  each. 
Ducklings  30c.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  $4  per  12; 
$16-50.  $30-11)0.  Postpaid.  Poults  80c.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  From  large  healthy  breeders.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

PURE  BRED  BRONZE  POULTS  from  an  exceptional 
flock  of  utility  breeders.  25%  of  our  poults  weigh  one 
pound  each  at  four  weeks.  95%  living.  They  are  good. 
June  17  hatch  $69  per  100.  ROLLINS  TURKEY' 
RANCH.  Medway.  Mass.  Tel.  Milford  1559-W’. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys— Ducks — Geese 

DUCKLINGS — Large  type  L.  I.  Pekins.  $250  per 
1000;  $26-100;  $13.50-50.  C.O.D.  Any  quantity.  HENRY 
FREY,  Eastport,  N.  Y. 

GOD  LIVER  OIL 

PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti -rachitic  and  growth-pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75;  10  gallons  $13,  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY.  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED — HAY.  GRAIN.  Potatoes.  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale;  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Clover  Hay,  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

USED  CiVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED  USED  FEED  Bags,  fair  Quality.  HOFF¬ 
MAN  BROS.  BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

WANTED — Dairy  cows  in  New  York  milk  delivery 
also  dairy1  farm.  FARMER,  Room  610,  7  E.  42  St., 
New  Y'ork  City. 

LOST  AND  FOUND 

REWARD  $10 — Female  Beagle  black,  white,  tan,  one 
eye  half  white,  stolen  March  9.  HARRY  STIFF,  Old 
Bridge,  N.  J. 

OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City. 

MAN  DESIRES  POSITION  on  poultry  farm.  Some 
experience.  References.  BOX  22.  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

WANTED — Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  help  reauired.  Write 
BREWSTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster,  N.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH  stones  all  metals  like 
magic.  No  "muss”,  liquids,  r«owders  needed.  Agents' 
Amazing  profits!  Whirlwind  seller  25c.  Sample  Free. 
BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington.  Vt. 


SUMMER 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


SUMMER  ACCOMMODATIONS  WANTED  for 
Christian  parents  and  son  from  July  15th  to  September 
1st  in  strictly  private  farm  home  located  in  Dutchess. 
Columbia,  Greene  or  Ulster  Counties.  Must  be  near 
lake  and  trains  to  New  York  City.  Best  references. 
When  writing  give  full  description.  R.  E.  COSTELLO. 
19  W.  44th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
■olumn.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
50  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  T. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man’a  price 
— only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Safina. 
Kansas. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITATIONS— 
Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship.  Moderate  cost.  Samples 
free.  STATIONER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  SUks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25e 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


SWITCHES— Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  ETA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


YOUR  NAME  on  individually  wrapped  cigars.  50  for 
$2.25.  L.  SPEIR,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5  lb*.. 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25.  Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


CIGARS — Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  ease  con¬ 
taining  25  cigars,  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Dallastown,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent."  and  "Record  of  Invention’’ 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN.  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73S  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Rank  Bldg..  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Clean  and  Polish  Linoleum 


By  Ray  Inman 


/WHAT  KlNDN 
O'  AtfENTT  DO 
Vou  USE  FOR. 
PouSH(N'y'ooi5 
FLOORS,  MI25. 

,  kerplumkJ 


To  clean  Fino  polish 

LinOLEUm,  WASH  WITH 
fimiXTURE  OF  EQUAL  PORTS 
miLK  nno  wrtefl  -  - 


Wipe  drv  arm  rub  in 

THE  FOLLOUJinG  mix- 
TURE  UUITH  CLOTH  RRG  ! 


5  PARTS  VELLOW  UJRX, 
11  ••  TURPEnTinE  OIL 

S  •’  V-A R n 1 5-H  -  - 


05  fl  GbAZinG  AGEnT 
USE  A  SOLVTIOn  OF  A 
LITTLE  VELLOUi  WAX  in 
TURPEnTinE  OIL  *  *  *  * 


BAM AN A 

PFr  1 


OtAOTOU 
CHANGED  -YOUR. 
MIND  ABOOT  USING 
MtLW  OKI  THE 
LINOLEUM 


VOU  NEE  ON  T  DO  THIS  VA/ORK 
ON  VOOR  HANDS  AND  KNEES; 

INVITE  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TO  FETCH 
THEIR  BABVES  OVER  FORTHE  AFTEFNOOH 


IF  YOUR  HUSBAND  IS  A  SCOTCHMAN, 
PUT  MIXTURE  ON  FLOOR.  ,—TM  Fri-l 
TELL  H  INN  VOUVE  DROPPED  A 
PE NNV  AND  CANT  FIND  IT. 


HERE,  DONALD, 
TOU  HAVEN' 
LOOKED  IN  THIS 
CORNER 


IF  YOUR  HUSBAND  WONT  LET  TOU  HAVE 
MILK  FOR  TUE  LINOLEUM rTRV  TR IS. 

-...at.  .....  .  ..  ■  - - - 


WELL;  l  KIN  POLISH  y 
THE  FLOOR  WITH  MOST  AWV 
KIND  O' AGENT  THAT  COMF1 
ALONG,-  BUT  I  SORTA  PPEFFS 


(620) 
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Paint  the  Roosts 


The  Easy  Way 

to  Kill  Lice 

on  Poultry 

No  matter  how  big 
the  flock  or  how 
lousy,  only  a  small 
paint  brush,  a  can 
of  “Black  Leaf  40” 
and  a  few  minutes 
time  for  “painting” 
it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required 
to  rid  an  entire 
flock  of  body-lice. 
Do  aWay  with  old 
laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of  dust¬ 
ing,  dipping  and  greasing ! 

Just  Paint  the  Roosts 
with  “Black  Leaf  40” 

About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
paint  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of  roosts. 
When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts  that  have 
been  so  “painted”,  fumes  are  slowly  re¬ 
leased  that  permeate  the  feathers,  killing 
the  lice.  The  treatment  is  so  easy,  effective 
and  cheap  that  poultry  owners  need  never 
be  bothered  by  lice  on  their  flocks.  Think 
of  the  time,  labor  and  expense  that  this 
method  saves!  There  is  no  individual  hand¬ 
ling  of  fowls.  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by 
poultry  supply  dealers. 
$1.25  size  treats  100  feet 
of  roost.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS 
for  Delivery  for 
Balance  of  Season 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8 

$37.50 

$70 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancred  &  Bar’n  Str... 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds . 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes . _ .  3.56 

Assorted  . . . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . ...”  2.50  M 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks, 
order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

£AS„H  £7  9’  °r  Du'  100  500  1000 

Rrf  M  4sh“rns .  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Bd.  and  Wh  Rocks . . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Lhfh?  . .  8-00  37-50  70-°° 

innJ  MhX  d  ITT-' .  700  33  00  62  09 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller.  Prop.,  Box  12.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Mine  of  Information— FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Tear 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  To  those  farther  West  price  postpaid  $1.00. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  Write  for  your  copy  today 
LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  Street,  Methuen,  Mass 


75c  Class  “A”Pullets  75c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain  English  White  Leghorns  readv 
fra-  shipment.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  8  wks.  75c,  10  wks.  85c 
•2™ /S®-  A|?o  Browns,  Anconas  and  Barred  Rocks 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  2A,  ZEELAND.  MICH 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


The  Setting  Hen  Does  Not  Lay 


VERYONE 


E  about  the  waggish  poultryman  who, 
when  someone  asked,  “which  is  correct, 
the  hen  sits  or  the  hen  sets?”  replied 
“that  does  not  bother  me  at  all,  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  when  she  cackles, 
has  she  been  laying  or  is  she  lying?” 
As  a  matter  of  grammatical  fact  we 
set  the  hen  on  the  eggs,  and  then  she 
sits  on  them.  She  is,  therefore,  a  sitting 
hen.  So  many  of  us  have  talked  of  the 
setting  hens  and  have  heard  others  say 
“setting”  so  often  that  “sitting”  sounds 
stilted.  I  have  found  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  simply  call 
her  a  “broody”  hen. 

Heavy  Breeds  Worst  Setters 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  “broody” 
hens  often  become  a  real  problem.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  heavy  breeds 
like  the  Reds,  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  etc. 
We  want  them  to  lay  eggs,  but  they 


using  something  in  the  nests?  If  so,  what? 
Many  have  tail  feathers  broken  off,  leav¬ 
ing  them  about  two  inches  long.  What  is 
the  cause  and  remedy? — F.A.M.,  N.Y. 

IT  IS  very  improbable  that  deplum¬ 
ing  mites  are  the  cause  of  the  bare 
heads  in  your  flock.  However,  if  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  plumage  shows 
any  mites  present  you  will  do  well  to 
dust  with  sodium  flouride.  Nicotine 
sulphate  on  the  roosts  has  not  been  re¬ 
ported  as  being  effective  against  the 


By  L.  E.  Weaver,  A.  A.  Poultry  Editor 

knows  the  old  joke  fall  some  hens  may  carry  3  or  4  bands  ^  ^  ^  ^  __  _ _ 

Such  hens  should  probably  be  sent  to  depluming  mite  but  is  excellent  for 
market.  Certainly  no  hen  with  more  lic£ 

than  one  band  should  be  allowed  in  jj.  more  probable  that  the  loss  of 
the  breeding  pen.  Of  course,  if  one  is  feathers  is  due  to  (1),  being  pul¬ 
aiming  at  a  non-broody  flock  no  band-  or  by  the  males  in  mating, 

ed  hen  should  he  used  as  a  breeder. 


Hens  Have  Bare  Heads 


or  (2),  a  brittle  tendency  in  the  feath¬ 
ers  which  often  develops  when  hens 
are  laying  heavily,  and  which  causes 
them  to  be  easily  broken  off.  It  is  not 
I  have  about  340  White  Leghorn  layers,  as  . a  rule  anything  that  one  need  worry 
Quite  a  number  have  bare  heads.  Is  this  akoUf  except  that  it  spoils  the  good 
caused  by  depluming  mites  and  what  rance  of  the  flock.  Bald-headed 

would  you  recommend  for  treatment  '  vr  _ 

Will  nicotine  sulphate  painted  on  perches  hens  are  almost  always  some  of  the 
take  care  of  this?  Would  you  advise  best  layers  in  the  flock. — L.  E.  Weaver. 


Where  Is  the  Best  Farm  Land  ? 


( Continued  from  Page  2) 


the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  later 
sold  for  less  than  17  cents  per  acre. 
The  agricultural  history  of  Living- 


suddenly  decide  to  become  incubators,  ston  County  possesses  especial  interest 
and  immediately  stop  laying.  They  are  because  of  the  part  played  by  the  great 
usually  savagely  determined  about  the  Wadsworth  family  during  a  good  deal 
matter  too.  It  is  most  provoking  and  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  the 
the  poultryman  sometimes  vents  his  year  1802  was  made  the  first  tax  list 
annoyance  by  rather  drastic  and  per-  ever  prepared  in  Western  New  York 
haps  violent  means.  It  does  no  good  on  this  document  appears  the  name 
to  duck  the  hen  in  water,  or  to  haul  °t  James  W.  Wadsworth,  owner  of 
her  off  the  nest  and  give  her  a  throw  34,500  acres  and  his  tax  was  certified 
across  the  room.  A  better  way  to  break  to  be  f  8.38  The  statement  is  common- 
up  broody  hens  is  to  shut  them  in  a  ^  m^e  th^  time  was  when  the  Wads- 
coop  in  an  airy  and  light  place  and  worths  could  walk  from  Mount  Morris 
1  J  at-  to  Rochester  on  their  own  land. 

Choosing  “The  Better  Part” 

Then  west — or  northwest — of  Living¬ 
ston  is  the  splendid  county  of  Genesee 
a  hen  goes  broody  she  always  is  in  which  unquestionably  will  be  “among 
good  physical  condition,  and  with  a  those  present”  when  the  good  counties 
lot  of  partly  formed  eggs  in  her  body.  °t  our  state  line  up.  Earlier  in  the  win- 
If  she  is  given  plenty  of  egg-making  ter  I  was  in  the  county  for  a  single 
material  she  will  complete  those  eggs  day  and  in  late  February  spent  a  full 
and  forget  her  broodiness  with  only  a  week  there  in  Farmer’s  Institutes.  I 
few  days  interruption.  But  if  she  is  think  about  the  most  interesting  state- 
allowed  to  stay  on  the  nest  several  days  ment  I  can  make  regarding  Genesee 
the  yolks  are  reabsorbed  into  her  sys-  County  is  that  I  am  told  there  are  one 
tern  and  she  loses  weight  because  she  hundred  and  twenty-five  college  train- 
eats  very  little.  It  will  then  take  her  e(i  men  on  her  farms.  Personally  I 
much  longer  to  come  back  into  laying  I  can  caH  by  name  only  a  few  of 
because  she  must  first  regain  her  lost  these  Genesee  worthies.  Of  course  all 
weight  and  then  start  at  the  beginning  fruit  growers  know  Roy  McPherson  of 
to  build  eggs  again.  And  it  also  takes  Leroy  (Fort  Hill).  Roy  is  not  only 


give  them  plenty  of  water  and  mash 
and  very  little  or  no  scratch  grain. 
And  it  is  very  important  that  they  are 
shut  into  the  “broody  coop”  the  very 
first  night  they  stay  on  the  nest.  When 


longer  to  break  her  up: 

Breeding  Away  from  the  Habit 

Broodiness  is  a  matter  of  inherited 


Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers  but  he  is  also  a  choice  friend 
and  a  very  gallent  gentleman.  He  owns 
and  tills  the  land  which  his  forebears 


instinct.  The  hen  cannot  help  becoming  first  occupied  a  good  deal  more  than 


broody  any  more  than  she  can  change 
the  color  of  her  feathers  or  the  type 
of  her  comb.  It  can  be  “bred  out”  as 
has  been  done  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
“non-broody”  varieties. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  always  have 


a  hundred  years  ago  and  in  the  cen¬ 
tury-old  house  he  and  his  Lady  gave 
me  very  gracious  hospitality. 

Then  at  South  Byron  is  I.  C.  H.  Cook, 
farmer,  lamb-breeder  and  Farmer’s  In¬ 
stitute  worker  whom  I  have  known 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  [English]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bis  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
carefully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds. 
They  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON  of  England. 

Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
unusual.  Look  at  these  low  prices -100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed — you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  References :  Commercial  Bank.  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

PRICES  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  2ND. 

S.C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  — . _... 


Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns. . 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.50  per  100  Light  Mixed  $7.00  per  100 
C.  O.  D.  Shipments;  We  will  ship  “MARVEL”  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 
oar  FREE  il'ustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you’ll  be  glad  to  keep. 

Oth  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Bo*  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


ShTISFh  CTORY'  CHICKS 


a  supply  of  leg  bands  on  hand  of  a  and  esteemed  for  these  many  years, 
certain  kind  or  color  and  to  put  one  Also  I  count  among  my  friends 
of  these  “broody”  bands  on  every  hen  Bruce  Munger  and  Rob  McCall.  Bruce 
that  is  shut  up  in  the  broody  coop.  By  in  addition  to  his  other  responsibilities 

and  dignities  is  one  of  the  most  trusted 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Appraisers. 
I  give  him  good  wishes  that  his  judg¬ 
ments  may  never  be  unjust  to  the  poor 
but  worthy  man  and  on  the  other  hand 
— I  hope  he  may  never  “buy”  the  bank 
a  farm. 

I  knew  Rob  McCall  and  Mrs.  McCall 
a  dozen  years  ago  when  they  were  as¬ 
sociated — not  in  matrimonial  bonds — 
but  in  the  common  ties  of  Farm  Bureau 
and  Home  Bureau  Management.  Now 
Rob  is  feeding  lambs  and  growing  can¬ 
ning  crops  and  certified  spuds — and  the 
home  is  getting  full  of  little  farmers — 
boys  and  girls. 

Lowering  Production  Costs 

Then  may  I  have  space  to  mention 
G.  F.  Britt  of  Batavia — and  other 
places.  I  greatly  admire ‘him  because 
he  brings  to  his  work  an  enthusiasm 
and  resourcefulness  and  energy  such 
as  in  never  attained  by  those  of  us  who 
like  myself  belong  to  the  lesser  breeds 
of  men  and  are  inclined  to  dream  in¬ 
stead  of  do.  Britt  was  once  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau  Manager  in  Genesee  County.  Three 
years  ago  he  threw  up  his  job,  moved 
down  across  the  line  into  Genesee, 
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White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . - 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks .  .  . ,. . . .  3.50  5.50 

Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas .  . . . . ,.  3.50  5.50 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  . . .  3.50  5.50 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas.  Tancred 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas . . . 

Light  Mixed  . . . — 

Black  Giants — 100,  $20.  Light  Brahmas — 100,  $20. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO„  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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bought  a  farm  and  proceeded  to  put 
his  theories  into  practice.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  he  grew  17,000  bushels  of  certified 
seed  potatoes.  If  only  it  had  rained  a 
little  more  frequently  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  might  just  as  easily  have  had 
25,000  bushels.  He  is  an  educated  far¬ 
mer  but  the  only  book  he  really  needs 
is  a  pocket  book — supplemented  of 
course  by  a  safe  deposit  box.  He  was 
inclined  to  worry  just  a  little  because 
of  somewhat  disappointing  prices  but 
I  assured  him  that  because  of  his  skill 
and  energy  and  ability  to  cut  growing 
costs,  he  would  be  on  his  job  when 
everybody  else  had  grown  tired  of  the 
game.  Prices  can  never  get  low  enough 
to  beat  a  man  like  Britt. 

I  have  said  that  Genesee  has  much 
high  class  farm  land.  Around  Leroy, 
Stafford,  Batavia,,  Oakfield  and  Byron 
there  is  some  lovely,  fertile,  gently- 
rolling  limestone  country.  There  may 
be  better  land  but  I  don’t  know  where 
to  look  for  it.  Nor  did  I  find  anyone 
to  claim  that  this  best  land  could  be 
purchased  at  a  low  price.  Spite  of  many 
agricultural  discouragements  men  still 
believe  these  farms  to  be  a  “goodly 
heritage”.  I  am  going  to  be  fair  and 
tell  the  truth  by  saying  that  a  few 
moments’  ride  by  automobile  to  the 
south  and  west  will  carry  you  down 
into  a  region  that  is  more  or  less  brok¬ 
en,  not  well  drained  and  rather  low  in 
.lime — a  region  that  is  only  just  fair. 

Lamb  Feeders  Lost  Money 

One  outstanding  industry  of  Genesee 
County  is  the  fattening  of  lambs. 
Lambs — preferably  range  lambs  from 
the  mountain  states — are  purchased 
when  they  will  weigh  say  55  pounds 
each,  fed  intensively  and  sold  at  a 
weight  of  say  90  pounds.  This  has  been 
a  disastrous  year.  Feeders  cost  13  to 
13)4  cents  per  pound  and  the  finished 
product  is  selling  in  Buffalo  at  10)4  to 
possibly  11)4-  That  spells  big  losses. 
However  Master  Farmer  Prole  told  me 
that  he  had  been  in  this  game  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  that  only  twice 
during  that  time  had  he  lost  money. 
I  suspect  that  he  and  a  lot  of  other 
men  will  follow  the  old  adage  “Look 
for  your  money  where  you  lost  it.” 

Well — I  have  wandered  very  far 
from  the  question  with  which  I  set  out, 
viz.,  to  answer  the  inquiry  as  to  just 
where  is  the  best  land  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Probably  I  had  better  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the  man  who  went 
to  the  menagerie  and  saw  the  giraffe 
and  declared  “Well,  there  ain’t  any 
such  animal  no  how”.  After  all — home 
is  where  the  heart  is. 

It  is  well  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  farm  folk  who  are  happy 
and  content  under  what  seems  the  im¬ 
possible  handicap  of  tilling  even,  steep, 
stony  and  infertile  fields.  I  remember 
the  taunt  of  Hoffer,  the  Tyrolese 
patriot  to  the  invading  French  armies; 

“Go  tell  your  Masters  ‘We  saw  rude 
mountaineers  snatching  with  eager 
hand  their  stunted  ears  of  corn.  We 
found  no  treasures  but  honest  hearts 
and  those  we  have  broken  because  they 
throbbed  with  love  for  the  wilderness 
around  them ’ 
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What  Luck  Some  Folks  Have 


"A  lady  recently  came  to  my  house  ad¬ 
vertising  the  International  Art  Studio. 
She  wanted  me  to  draw  a  number  and  if 
I  was  lucky  I  was  to  get  a  picture  free. 
I  drew  the  lucky  number  and  was  all  ex¬ 
cited  to  think  that  I  had  made  the  lucky 
draw  which  entitled  me  to  a  picture  free 
and  another  one  for  $15.  although  the 
original  price  was  $30.  each.  I  did  not 
stop  to  think  that  I  couldn’t  afford  to 
pay  that  much  for  the  picture. 

When  my  husband  came  home  and  I 
told  him  what  I  had  done  he  said  I  was 
foolish  so  I  wrote  the  company  that  eve¬ 
ning  and  cancelled  the  order.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  the  letter  that  I  received  in  reply.” 

WE  have  received  several  letters  re¬ 
cently  about  the  International  Art 
Studio  although  previous  to  this  time 
we  had  never  heard  of  this  company. 
Although  the  name  of  the  company  is 
new  the  scheme  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  indicate 
that  everyone  is  lucky  and  that  every¬ 
one  draws  the  number  entitling  him 
to  a  free  picture,  if  he  buys  another 
one  for  $15.  You  see  there  is  no  luck 
to  the  proposition  but  if  there  was  any 
luck  some  would  call  it  bad  instead  of 
good. 

The  order  or  contract  contains  a 
statement  which  reads  “countermands 
not  accepted.  The  above  price  does  not 
include  frame  or  glass.”  It  looks  like 
a  perfectly  legal  contract  and  naturally 
the  letter  which  the  subscriber  received 
stated  that  the  order  could  not  be  can¬ 
celled  and  that  our  subscriber  would 
have  to  pay  the  full  price  when  the 
picture  was  delivered.  Our  subscriber 
will  also  probably  find  that  when  the 
picture  is  delivered  that  it  is  in  a  frame 
and  she  will  have  to  pay  for  this  if 
she  accepts  it. 

The  only  ray  of  hope  we  have  to  of¬ 
fer  is  that  in  all  the  cases  where  pic¬ 
ture  enlarging  companies  have  used 
this  method  we  have  never  heard  of 
a  case  where  they  have  brought  legal 
action  to  compel  the  subscriber  to  pay 
for  the  enlargement. 

However,  judging  from  past  exper¬ 
ience  our  subscriber  will  receive  many 
threats  of  legal  action  and  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  secure  the  return  of  the  original 
photograph  unless  she  pays  the  $15. 
due. 


Another  Auto  Service 
Corporation 

‘‘I  am  an  A. A.  subscriber  and  salesman 
and  I  have  a  case  which  I  want  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  you.  Some  time  in  February  of 
this  year  a  man  came  to  Berlin,  N.  H. 
and  gave  his  name  as  Harry  Lazarus  of 
58  Bismark  Street,  Mattapan,  Mass.  He 
was  a  smooth  talker  and  he  soon  got  a 
man  in  the  town  to  go  in  partnership 
with  him  and  furnish  the  funds.  Lazarus 
acted  as  manager  and  they  named  the 
firm  the  Granite  State  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  rented  an  office,  hired  an 
office  girl  and  two  salesmen.  They  had 


some  forms  printed  and  the  salesmen 
started  to  sell  the  rural  people  around 
there  a  contract  for  protection. 

“By  paying  $15.00  anyone  could  become 
a  member  of  this  association  and  were 
entitled  to  legal  counsel  and  defense  in 
case  of  an  automobile  accident.  They  also 
promised  a  bail  bond  if  needed  and  they 
agreed  to  pay  up  to  $5.00  towage  charge 
if  the  member  got  stranded  on  the  road. 
They  collected  the  whole  $15.  if  possible 
and  if  not  they  took  what  they  could  get 
and  told  the  customer  to  send  the  rest 
to  the  office.  Mr.  Lazarus  could  have 

Refund  on  Radio 

I  WRITE  to  say  that  I  think  I 
am  very  lucky  to  get  back 
$18.25  on  the  radio  I  bought  from 
Ralph  Boyd  (Dorothy  Adams). 
The  balance  of  $6.75  he  claimed 
for  repairs. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  in¬ 
terest  you  have  taken  in  this 
matter  as  otherwise  I  believe  I 
would  never  have  received  a 
cent  from  him. 

done  the  selling  himself  but  it  seems  that 
he  much  preferred  to  play  poker  at  the 
hotel  and  hire  salesmen.  He  engaged  a 
Berlin  lawyer  to  defend  his  cases.  After 
he  had  been  there  some  over  a  month  this 
lawyer  became  suspicious  and  resigned. 

“Soon  after  that  the  man  in  this  town 
also  got  wise  and  withdrew  from  the 
partnership.  Then  the  rent  came  due  on 
the  office  and  as  it  was  not  forthcoming 
they  put  him  out  and  Mr.  Lazarus  very 
wisely  left  town  and  took  with  him  the 
proceeds  of  the  game.  He  hasn’t  been  lo¬ 
cated  since.  Naturally  everyone  is  very 
anxious  to  make  connections  with  him 
again.” 

WE  are  publishing  the  above  story 
for  the  interest  of  readers  who 
may  come  .  in  contact  with  this  Mr. 
Lazarus  at  some  time.  Anyone  know¬ 
ing  the  whereabouts  of  this  man  or 
having  any  dealings  with  him  is  re¬ 
quested  to  write  to  the  Service  Bureau. 


What  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Law  Means 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
for  at  least  ten  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  his  application  for  old  age  re¬ 
lief. 

5.  Has  resided  in  and  been  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  public  welfare  district 
in  which  the  application  is  made  for 
at  least  one  year  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  date  of  application; 

6.  Is  not  at  the  time  an  inmate  of 
any  public  or  private  home  for  the 
aged,  or  any  public  home,  or  any  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  institution  of  a  custodial, 
correctional  or  curative  character,  ex¬ 


cept  in  the  case  of  temporary  medical 
or  surgical  care  in  a  hospital; 

7.  Has  not  made  a  voluntary  as¬ 
signment  or  transfer  of  property  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  such  re¬ 
lief;  and 

8.  Is  not  because  of  his  physical  or 
mental  condition  in  need  of  continued 
institutional  care.” 

The  amount  and  nature  of  the  relief 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  official,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
state  department  of  social  welfare  if 
the  relief  is  deemed  inadequate  or  the 
public  welfare  official  does  not  ant 
within  thirty  days  after  receiving  an 
application. 

The  application  must  be  made  to  the 
County  Public  Welfare  official  and  may 
be  made  by  the  applicant  himself  or 
by  another  in  his  behalf.  An  inmate 
of  a  home  may  make  an  application 
while  an  inmate  but  no  payment,  if 
relief  is  granted,  may  be  made  until 
he  ceases  to  be  such  inmate.  A  decision 
by  the  state  department,  either  on  ap¬ 
peal  or  on  its  own  motion  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  the  public  welfare  dis¬ 
trict.  Either  the  public  welfare  official 
or  the  state  department  may  at  any 
time  reconsider  an  award  and  change 
or  cancel  it  if  conditions  have  changed. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
relief  which  may  be  granted  as  each 
case  is  to  be  considered  by  itself  as 
to  the  aid  required.  Not  all  will  re¬ 
ceive  relief  in  money  as  some  may  not 
be  able  to  use  money  wisely.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  law  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  applicant  be  carefully 
investigated  and  such  relief  granted 
that  it  will  make  up  the  difference,  if 
any,  between  what  the  applicant  has 
and  what  will  be  needed  to  provide 
adequately  for  him. 

The  law  went  into  effect  May  1, 
1930  and  four  months  were  given  to 
the  state  department  and  the  counties 
to  get  ready  to  receive  applications. 
Therefore  no  applications  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  before  September  1,  1930.  Then 
four  months  more  were  given  to  en¬ 
able  the  applications  to  be  investigated. 
Thus  no  payments  may  be  made  or 
relief  granted  to  take  effect  before 
January  1,  1931. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  framers  of  the 
law  that  its  results  will  be  such  that 
hereafter  no  normally-well,  aged 
citizen  will  have  to  go  to  an  institution 
unless  he  prefers  to;  that  those  who 
have  labored  a  lifetime  and  have  not 
been  able  to  save  anything  for  their 
old  age  will  have  the  fear  and  terror 
of  poverty  removed  from  their  minds; 
that  no  aged  couples  may  fear  the 
dread  of  separation  for  reasons  of 
poverty  alone;  that  our  aged  citizens 
will  feel  that  the  action  of  the  state 
and  the  county  under  this  law  is  not 
charity,  does  not  carry  an  implication 
of  failure,  but  is  an  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  state  and  the  county  of  an 
obligation  it  feels  towards  those  who 
have  earned  and  deserve  peace  and 
comfort  in  the  sunset  of  their  lives. 


The  Indian  Drum 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
she  could  no  longer  doubt  that  it  was 
his.  He  must  have  started  within  an 
hour  of  the  receipt  of  her  letter  and 
had  been  forcing  his  engines  to  their 
fastest  all  the  way  up. 

He  had  done  that  partly,  perhaps, 
for  the  sheer  sport  of  speed;  but  partly 
also  for  the  sake  of  being  sooner  with 
her.  It  was  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had 
decided  to  leave  business  again  and  go 
to  her,  to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible; 
that  had  been  his  way  recently,  par¬ 
ticularly.  So  the  sight  of  the  yacht  stir¬ 
red  her  warmly  and  she  watched 
while  it  ran  in  close,  stopped  and  in¬ 
stantly  dropped  a  dingey  from  the 
davits.  She  saw  Henry  in  the  stern  of 
the  little  boat;  it  disappeared  in  the 
shadow'  of  a  pier . she  heard,  pres¬ 

ently,  the  gravel  of  the  walk  crunch 
under  his  quick  steps,  and  then  saw 
him  in  the  moonlight  among  the 
trees.  The  impetuousness,  almost  the 
violence  of  his  hurry  to  reach  her, 
sent  its  thrill  through  her.  She  went 
down  on  the  path  to  meet  him. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


TRACTORI  • 

owners: 

SAVE 

$30  *  to  •  $50 
a  year  on  your 

GAS  bills! 

"It  saves  a  third  on  gas,”  reports  Lewis 
Baird  of  Canfield,  O.  "Takes  about  8  gal¬ 
lons  less  of  kerosene  a  day  than  the  old 
governor,”  says  Clarence  Kelley  of  Green 
City,  Mo.  Wherever  they  are  installed, 
Pickering  Governors  mean  big  savings  in 
gas  bills.  In  many  cases  savings  amount 
to  $30  to  $50  a  year,  or  even  more.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  much  the  pull  varies,  a  Pick¬ 
ering  provides  smooth,  steady  power.  The 
instant  more  power  is  needed,  a  Pickering 
gives  it.  Promptly.  Automatically.  No 
choking  or  stalling  of  your  motor.  And 
just  as  quickly  it  holds  the  motor  the 
moment  the  load  is  taken  off.  No  racing. 
Not  a  drop  of  fuel  wasted. 

Right  now,  before  you  buy  another  gal¬ 
lon  of  fuel,  send  for  full  information. 
Clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

Pickering 
Gove  r  nors 

SPLIT-SECOND  CONTROL 


THE  PTr.KF.BTNC  GOVERNOR  CO.  Dept-  G-l 
Portland,  Conn. 

Please  send  free  information  on  Pickering  Governor 
for  (state  make  and  model  of  tractor)  . 


Name- 


P.  O. 

State. 


/?.  F.  D. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrel*. 
Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices  on 
Cider  Press  Supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  166,  York,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.50,  postage  prepaid, 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D,  Canton,  Maine. 


LEAD  YOUR  STOCK  with  rope  halters,  9/16'  rope 
15  ft.  long,  no  knots  to  tie,  no  buckles,  fits  horse,  eow 
or  calf,  easy  on.  easy  off.  $1.50  each.  A.  FENWICK. 
Bethany,  Conn. 


FOB.  SALE — Incubator,  Jamesway  2160  egg  capacity, 
practically  new.  BOX  8,  Patohogue,  N.  Y. 


PINE  TREE  MILKER  complete  $100.  Empire  single 
unit  $20.  Tent  9x12,  $15.  Want  Delco.  H.  VAN 
KTJREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING.  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis  Mass. 


SILOS;  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.. 
Laceyville.  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding;  %x4 — $20.00  per  M: 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
yille.  Pa. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  not  buns,  wvnppuq 
BROS.  Hid,  LaesywDa.  Pa. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyck.  &  Tancred  Strain 


S.C.  Brown  Leghorns... 
S.C.  Flocks  and  Reds... 
White  Wyandottes  . . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

...$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

....  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

—  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

—  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

.  5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

...  3.50 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

...  4.50 

8,50 

40.00 

75 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

i  ft  TA1TTC)  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A*  La  JU«W  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

(June  Hatched)  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  $10  per 
100.  Bocks,  Beds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $12.  Orpingtons, 
Wyandotts,  $14.  500  rate,  $1  less.  1000  rate,  $2  less. 
(May  hatched,  $2  more).  Sent  C.O.D.  Prompt  shipment. 
Postpaid.  Live  delivery.  Custom  hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Three  weeks,  $35.00  per  100. 
Six  weeks,  $85.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


};  BETTER  BABY  CH'CKB  tg}: 


SUMMER  BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW 

100%  SAFE  DELIVERY  50  100  500 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stock.  Prompt  shipment. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  W ALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.O.D,  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  $36.25  $70.00 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  7.50  36.25  70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.  . .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  R.No.2,  McALISTERVI LLE.PA. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Nunda  Poultry  FatmSS" 


DADV  ruirif  C  SUMMER  PRICES 

DAdI  ORDER  NOW 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns _ $2.75  $5.50  $10 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.50  10 

Jersey  Black  Giants . .  4.00  8  00  15 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.50  5.00  9 

Vic  less  on  500 — (c  less  on  1000 
10%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY, 

dept.  A  DENTON,  MD. 

stop)  LOOK !  LISTEN ! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s)....$3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  ....  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

S.C.  Reds  (Owens) .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred) .  3.00  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.00  7  32.50  65 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Used  500  egg  incubators  cheap.  Catalog 
Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $36.00  $70.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns .  8.00  36.00  70.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks . 9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix  . ..$6. 50  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  3.  McAlisterville, P«. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

United  Strain  Leghorns . . . $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leghorns . .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only . _ .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 1 . . .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 6.00  30.00  60.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  .30.  McALISTE R VI LLE,  PA. 

F IJ ir'V^  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  Barron, 
XI i v fv J  Tancred  Strain  from  carefully  mated 
free  range  breeders.  $7.00  per  hundred.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  and  White  Rock  $9.00  per  hundred.  Prepaid. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cedar  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Writ*  for  Free 
Catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIP,  L.  I,  NEW  YORK 


m  DUCKLINGS 


To  introduce  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  to  the 
readers  of  this  publication,  we  are  making  this 
amazing  low  price  offer!  Every  chick  from  cer¬ 
tified  Hogan-Tested  Heavy  Laying  Purebred  Flocks 
of  the  world’s  finest  bloodlines,  specially  bred  to  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker  and  lay  better. 

WHY  SIEB  CHICKS  PAY  BETTER 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a  chick  that  weighs  6  lbs.  at  6  months  old  as  it  does  a 
Sieb  chick  that  weighs  8  lbs.  at  6  months  old;  It  also  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a 
chick  that  lays  60  to  80  eggs  per  year  as  it  does  a  chick  that  lays  200  or  more  eggs 
sr  year.  We  have  spent  huge  sums  of  money  developing  the  Finest  Pure  Bred 
ility  only— breeding  and  improving  that  one  quality  from  year  to  year,  making 
m  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  better,  until  they  have  reached  perhaps 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  as  money  makers.  Our  great  capacity  of  over 
million  per  year  and  breeding  of  one  quality  only  cuts  down  cost  and  enables  ns  to  give  you 
this  supremegrade  at  prices  even  less  than  many  hatcheries  charge  for  2nd  &  3rd  grade  chicks. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

PRICES  PREPAID 

Wh..  Br.,  Bf.  Legs . 

)Wh.,  Brd..  Bf.  Rocks . 

B.  Min.,  Bf.Orp., S.C.  Reds 
W. Min. ,W.Orp.,R.C. Reds 

S.L.  Wyandottes . 

Wh.  Wyandottes . . 

Heavy  Assorted . 

Heavy  &.  Light  Assorted 
Light  Assorted . . 

Sieb’s  Hatchery,  Box  190,  Lincoln,  Ill. 

Members  Int’L  &  III,  B.  C.  P.  Association 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

2.15 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

70.00 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

33.75 

65.00 

All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

Special  low  prices  on  our  early  maturing,  quick- growing  strains 


Grade  A  . . — . . _ 

Special  Matings  - 


c  p  \JJ 

LEGHORNS 

14.00 

$16.00 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 
$15.00 
17.00 


BARFfdD 

ROCKS 

$16.00 

18.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

$18.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 
HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone  Wallingford  645-5 


KERR  CHICKS 


Chicks  from  heavy  laying  strains 

Judge  them  by  the  records  of 
the  Kerr  pens  in  the  public  con¬ 
tests: 

At  Hunterdon  County  the  av¬ 
erage  of  all  pens  to  April  7th 
was  962  eggs.  The  Kerr  R.  I. 

Red  pen  laid  1219  eggs. 

At  Storr’s,  up  to  April  12th, 
average  of  all  pens,  1034  eggs. 

New  Low  Prices  on  Kerr’s  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  $10.00  for  100 

Barred  Rocks  $11.00  for  100 

$12.00  for  100 


Kerr’s  White  Leghorn  pen  pro¬ 
duced  1205  eggs,  and  the  Kerr 
Barred  Rock  pen  laid  1097  eggs. 
These  fine  Kerr  showings  were 
made  in  competition  with  lead¬ 
ing  U.S.  specialty  breeders. 

This  heavy  laying  character, 
firmly  fixed  in  Kerr  strains,  is  a 
feature  of  Kerr’s  1930  chicks. 


$3.00  for  25 

5.50  for  50 
$3.25  for  25 

6.00  for  50 
$3.50  for  25 

6.50  for  50 


$47.50  for  500 
90.00  for  1000 
$  52.50  for  500 
100.00  for  1000 
$  57.50  for  500 
110.00  for  1000 


R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks 

For  Special  Mating  Chicks  add  2c  to  above  prices:  Prices  effective  May  19th. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels, 

_■  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
_  ’culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
F9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
r  for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 


ktr airport  HATCHERIES  Bor  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.^- o* 


•Vo 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JUNE  2-9-16-23-30.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.00  $  7,50  $36  $70 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks — - - —  4.50  8.50  42  80 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas _  _ _  6.00  il.OO  52 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid-  100%  live  de&vers  guaranteed-  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain - $7.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain - - 8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds - 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  . — ~  7.00 

Light  Mixed  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ —  6.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  300  lots,  1c  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  -  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


EARLY  LAYING 
With  10-12  Week 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  l03  ££■  Jj?  ,!£ 

ROCKS.  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS 
3  mos,  old,  $1.25 

BABY  Prices  reduced  on  20c  and  25c  quality 
CHICKS  to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144.00(1 
8c  to  1 7e  egg  hatchery.  Rare  opportunity.  Cornell 
Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-312  egg  stock.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorca*  and  Giant*. 
Better  chicks,  lower  cost.  Send  for  catalog,  details. 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

700%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Tancred,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wycoff  &  Barron  strain . $2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen’s  strain..  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Light  Breeds..., _  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Order  direct.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  2,  R.l,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  CEORGETOWlt,  DEL 


Day-Old  Chicks 

__ALS©  _ 

4,  8  and  12  weeks  old 
Started  Chicks 

CROM 

State  Supervised  Breeder* 
«t  Reasonable  Price*. 
Catalog  Free. 

Keystone  Hatchery, 

I0X  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

$3.00 

$4.50 

$  8.00  $37.50  $70 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns— 

Barred  Rocks . . . 

R.  I.  Reds  - 

Buff  Orpingtons _ 

White  Rocks  - 

Heavy  Mixed - . - 

Light  Mixed  . .  .  — 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  now,  direct  from  advertisement. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CfflCKSr«.T 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Tancred  Strain . $7.00  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  ..— . . . - - - 9^10  por  100 

S.  C.  REDS  . - - - 10-00  per  100 

LIGHT  MIXED  . . . — .  6  00  per  100 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . . - .  8.00  per  00 

500  lots  %c  less.  1,000  one  cent  less.  Less  than  a  100 
add  lc  a  chick.  100%  live  del.  P.O.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  circulars. 

T.  J*  EHRENZELLER,  Prop, 

United  Phone  Box  5  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOR  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $4.00  $  8  $38  $75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . . .  5.00  10  48  95 

Blk.  Minorc..  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds...  5.00  10  48  95 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00  10  48  95 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan .  5.50  II  53 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex .  6.00  12 

Assorted . 8c  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  6,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


CHICKS 


pure  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds-S.C.  Wh.  Leg . . — $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

Large  English-S.C.  Wh.  Leg -  8.00  39.00  78.00 

Barred  Rocks-S.C.  . . . . - .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.00-100.  Light  Mixed  $6.00-100 

100%  Guar  Book  your  order  ‘'NOW”,  New  pamphlet 
free  TWIN  HATCHERY.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Kline's  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $9.00-100;  $80.00-1.000 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain :  Nose 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free.  Or¬ 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.  D„  Prompt  D»J- 

S.WJ’LINEJBox  40, 


numnu^ 


*um»ner,  th«  daxkiet 


•  h  •  C  l«  r  I ,  O  TfS  =-»  *  f .  h*  0 1 1  **<*  Cmi  H  of  t  h  *  $«a  tK  «m  OhM «f  *m**«*v k . 


Kentucky  Home" 

JUDGE  ROWAN’S 

home  (above)  at 
Bardstown,  Kentucky , 
inspired  Stephen  C. 
Foster  ( right)  to  write 
“My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,”  a  song  that 
will  live  through  the 
ages.  In  the  opposite 
corner  is  a  repro-  I 
duction  of  one  of  J 
the  first  copies  I 
L  of  the  song.  See  J 
\  page  3.  / 
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Sl«00  per  Tear 


(624)  2 


Socony  Makes 

HARD  WORK  EASY 


Socony  PRODUCTS  make  hard  farm 

work  easy.  When  used  in  farm  machinery, 
they  eliminate  needless  repair  troubles. 
Use  Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  in  your  tractor  and 
you’ll  have  no  expensive  repair  bills.  Socony 
has  made  many  products  especially  to  aid 
the  farmer.  Some  of  them  are: 

Eureka  Harness  Oil,  manufactured  for 
oiling  and  preserving  leather  and  harness. 
It  is  free  from  acids  and  will  not  become 
rancid.  It  prevents  cracking  of  leather  and 
breaking  of  stitches.  Moreover,  it  penetrates 
the  leather  and  lasts  longer  than  any 
other  oils. 

Socony  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  is  a 

soluble  oil  for  dormant  spraying  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  Mixed 
with  water,  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion  for 
use  as  a  spray  in  the  control  of  various 
insects  and  scales. 

Socony  Household  Oil,  made  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  where  a  light  oil  is  required.  It  is 
useful  for  lubricating  bicycles,  guns  and 
all  kinds  of  light  machinery. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality  burn¬ 
ing  fuel.  It  is  made  especially  for  lamps, 
oil  stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 


Hard  pulling  with  this  kind  of  ground,  but  tractors  fueled  with 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl,  and  lubricated  with  Socony 
Motor  Oil.  find  the  job  easy. 


In  addition,  we  make  many  more  products  for  use 
on  the  farm.  How  many  of  these  are  serving  you? 
Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  .  .  .  Standard  Hand  Separator 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engine) 
.  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  990 A  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  .  .  . 
Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony 
Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


STANDARD  OIL 


€  O  \  Y 


Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 


COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Seeds  and  Transplants 


25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  STOCKY  PLANTS. 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen  Market.  Danish  Ballhead,  Enk- 
huizen,  Glory,  Wakefields.  Flatduteh,  500.  $1.75:  1000, 
$2.75  ’Prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  Collect.  Tomato  Plants — 
Bonnybest,  Chalks  Jewell.  Marglobe  and  Greater  Balti¬ 
more:  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50  prepaid.  10,000,  $20  Col¬ 
lect.  Bermuda  Onion  and  Lettuce  Plants,  $2.00  thou¬ 
sand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Shipping  capacity  '/,  million 

daily.  Prompt  shipments  of  (irst  class  plants  or  money 
back.  J.  P.  COUNCI  LL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


HARDY  Cabbage  Plants 

Good  delivery  guaranteed.  Experienced  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Buckeye  Farms,  Dept.  0,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  0. 


CAULIFLOWER  Plants  Ready 

Field  grown,  Highest  quality.  Catskili  Mountain,  Long 
Island  and  Super  Snowball  $4.50  per  1000;  5000, 
$20.00;  500,  2.50;  300.  $2.00;  200,  $1.50.  Tomato  and 
Sprout  plants  $3.00  per  1000;  5000,  $14.00;  500,  $1.75: 
300,  SI. 50.  Cabbage  plants.  Danish  Ballhead,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Glory  and  all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000 ;  5000, 
$9.00;  500,  $1.50.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  hate  millions  of  strong  held  grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  shipment  by  June  15.  Free  from 
blight.  All  standard  varieties.  Price.  30  cents  per 
hundred  up  to  1M.  $2,00  per  M  up  to  5M.  F.  O.  B. 
Canastota.  Prices  quoted  on  larger  quantities. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants — Ready  Now. 

Cabbage  plants — Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory, 
Succession,  Danish  Ballhead,  Bed  Dutch.  Red  Danish. 
Long  Island  Savoy  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Re- 
rooted  cabbage  $2.25  per  1000.  Tomato  plants— Field 
grown.  Marglobe.  Bonnj  Best,  John  Baer.  Jewel,  Stone 
and  Matchless  $3.00  per  1000.  500,  $13,00.  Cauliflower 
Plants — Early  and  Late  Snowball  and  Erfurter  $4.50 
per  1000;  5000,  $20.00.  Brussels  Sprouts — Long  Island 
Improved  $2.50  per  1000.  (Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants).  PAUL  F,  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


FINE  HARDY  FIELD  GROWN  HAND 
SELECT  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

for  late  crop.  Danish  ballhead,  $1.50-1000 — Wakefields, 
flat  varieties,  $1.00-1000;  10, 000-$7. 50— express  charges 
collect,  well  packed  good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


G“wnField  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage,  Wakefields,  Succession  Flat  Dutch,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Danish  Ballheads.  300-S1.00;  500-$l,25:  1000- 
$2.00  postpaid.  Tomato  plants.  Bonny  Best.  Mary  lake. 
Stone  Matchless.  Baltimore  same  prices  as  cabbage. 
Express  Collect  $1.25-1000;  Potato.  Cauliflower.  Pepper 
Plants  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  Postpaid.  Moss  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


150  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Fine  Fieldgrown  stocks  now  ready.  Cabbage:  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion  and  Lettuce  $1.50;  Tomato  Plants 
$2.00  thousand.  Prompt  shipments,  well  packed,  good 
delivery  guaranteed.  Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  75c  Thou¬ 
sand.  Tomatoes  $1.25,  Collards  $1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet 
Potato  $1,45.  Ituby  King  Pepper  50c  hundred  or  $4.00 
Thousand.  Prompt  shipment.  Expert  Packing. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


Cauliflower  Plants 


Sulers  Snowball  $3.50- 
1000.  Pepper  Plants  all 
kinds  $3.00-1000;  Tomato  all  kinds  $2.00-1000;  cab¬ 
bage  leading  vax.  $1.25-1000.  J.C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol, Pau 


American  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1930 

Farmers  Oppose  the  Hawley* 
Smoot  Tariff  Bill 

NO  questionnaire  ever  printed  in 
American  Agriculturist  for  a 
single  issue  has  received  such  a  large 
and  emphatic  vote  as  did  our  recent 
one  asking  your  opinion  regarding  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill.  The  first 
coupon  in  the  paper  brought  a  total  of 
392  votes,  of  which  387  were  opposed 
to  the  tariff  bill,  and  5  were  in  favor. 
This  is  nearly  99  per  cent  against  the 
bill. 

A  poll,  conducted  by  seven  of  the 
leading  state  farm  papers  covering  the 
states  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
parts  of  Indiana,  shows  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  demand  from  farmers  for  the  veto 
of  the  tariff  bill  if  it  passes  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form.  The  votes  showed  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  favor  of 
killing  the  bill. 

One  of  the  five  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  readers  who  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Hawley-Smoot  Bill  sent  in  a  letter 
which  reads  as  follows: 


Says  We  Should  Read  History 

“Believing  as  I  do  that  you  have  had 
access  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  I  surely  am  astonished  at  your 
attitude  on  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

“If  you  study  the  economic  history 
of  our  country  you  will  see  that  from 
1837  to  the  present  time,  when  we  had 
a  free  trade,  or  tariff  for  revenue,  our 
country  was  NOT  prosperous  and  when 
we  were  working  under  a  McKinley 
tariff,  times  have  been  uniformly  good. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  having  a  dull  time 
now,  but  the  cause  is  the  stock  crash 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tariff.  What  it  is  to  be  or 
not  to  be.  Capital  in  business  is  always 
cautious.  Business  will  not  go  ahead 
full  steam  until  it  knows  it  will  not 
be  inundated  by  foreign  competitors. 

“Your  reasoning,  therefore,  your  at¬ 
titude  is  wrong.  If  our  factories  are 
running  full  blast,  and  we  also  have 
a  stiff  tariff  on  all  products  that  come 
into  competition  with  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  produces,  you  will  hear  no 
more  complaint  of  hard  times  from  the 
aforesaid  American  farmer. 

“Now  I  shall  not  feel  bad  or  sad  if 

Sou  do  not  print  this,  but  I  do  insist 
lat  you  spend  a  few  evenings  in  the 
careful  perusal  of  American  history. 
If  you  ao  this  you  will  see  that  our 
Congress  is  right. — D.  C.  T.’* 

It  is  always  good  for  an  editor’s  soul 
to  receive  letters  of  friendly  criticism, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  reading 
more  American  history  would  do  us 
good.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  our 
friend  is  wrong  in  this  instance. 

Politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
situation.  The  majority  of  farmers  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  reasonable  protective  tariff. 
The  writer  always  has.  But  the  Haw¬ 
ley-Smoot  Bill  is  unreasonable.  It  will 
do  untold  damage  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  by  bringing  about  reprisals  from 
other  nations,  and  it  will  be  especially 
harmful  to  agriculture  if  it  becomes  a 
law  because  it  will  raise  materially  the 
prices  of  many  of  the  supplies  that  the 
farmer  has  to  buy,  without  helping 
the  great  majority  of  farmers  much 
to  maintain  the  prices  of  the  products 
they  sell. 

President  Hoover  in  his  campaign 
promised  to  aid  agriculture  by  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  tariff  that  would  help  the 
farmer.  The  Hawley-Smoot  Bill  will  do 
just  the  opposite,  and  we  hope  the 
President  will  veto  it  if  Congress  passes 
it.— E.  R.  E. 


cher — now  will  you  crack  a  couple  for 
me?” — Poultry  Tribune. 
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Songs  that  Mother  Used  to  Sing 

The  Story  of  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home’’—  See  Front  Cover 


THE  songs  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster  are 
the  kind  mother  sings  when  she  is  trying 
to  soothe  the  youngest  baby  to  sleep. 
There  is  a  sweet  quietness  about  them 
which  makes  the  little  one  drowsy.  The  tiny  fists 
dig  into  closing  eyes.  The  head  nods.  And  baby 
sleeps  as  mother  hums  the  last  line — 

“Then  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Good 
Night.” 

Or  perhaps  mother  has  been  singing 
“Way  Down  Upon  De  Swanee  River” 

— or  “Massa’s  in  de  Cold,  Cold 
Ground” — or  “Old  Black  Joe”- — or 
“Oh,  Susanna.” 

She  might  be  singing  any  one  of  the 
164  songs  which  Foster  composed 
during  his  short  life.  All  were  songs 
of  sentiment  and  tenderness.  Mother 
would  not  know  all  of  them,  however, 
for  not  all  have  lived. 

Some  of  his  songs  died  an  early 
death — but  others  never  will  die.  Af¬ 
ter  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  they  now  are  even  more  popular 
than  when  sung  upon  the  minstrel 
stage  of  Foster’s  day.  Foster  wrote 
when  minstrelsy  was  in  flower.  Many  of  his  songs 
were  written  directly  for  the  minstrel  shows, 
many  were  first  sung  and  gained  their  popularity 
from  the  minstrels. 

“Old  Folks  at  Home”  was  one  of  these.  Per¬ 
haps  you  know  it  better  by  its  first  line — ‘Wa y 
down  upon  de  Swanee  River.’  Foster  had  the 
idea  for  this  song  well  outlined,  but  he  had  no 
name  for  a  river  that  would  fit.  He  wanted  a 
southern  river,  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the 
song.  He  went  into  his  brother’s  office  and  asked 
him  to  suggest  a  name.  The  only  river,  Morrison 
Foster  could  think  of  was  the  Yazoo,  and  this 


By  DAVE  THOMPSON 

suggestion  made  Stephen  somewhat  put  out.  So 
Morrison  pulled  down  a  wall  map  and  they 
looked  over  the  Southern  states  until  they  came 
upon  the  Suwanee  River.  There  was  the  name  of 


a  river  that  just  fitted — soft,  sweet,  and  musical. 
Stephen  seized  upon  it  and  finished  his  song. 

At  this  same  time  he  received  a  letter  from 
E.  P.  Christy,  of  Christy’s  Minstrels,  asking  him 
to  write  an  exclusive  song  which  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  under  Christy’s  name.  Morrison  Foster 
wrote  out  a  contract  w'hich  they  submitted  with 
the  “Old  Folks  at  Home”  to  Christy.  The  price 
was  $500,  which  was  paid.  The  song  immediately 
became  most  popular,  and  ran  to  half  a  million 
copies  from  which  Stephen  Foster  received  royal¬ 
ties  aggregating  $15,000. 

That  was  the  best  that  any  one  production  did 


for  him.  Others,  however,  ran  well  up  toward 
100,000  copies  upon  which  royalties  were  paid. 
Publishers  were  eager  for  Foster’s  songs.  They 
were  money  makers.  The  old  negro  melodies, 
simple  and  easy,  yet  perfect,  took  hold.  People 
sang  them  everywhere.  It  was  good  business  to 
publish  Foster’s  songs.  They  made 
plenty  of  money  for  the  publisher 
and  plenty  for  the  composer.  It  was 
easy  for  Foster  to  make  money,  for 
music  and  song  flowed  from  him  read¬ 
ily.  But  in  New  York,  there  were 
many  eager  to  help  him  spend  it  as 
fast  as  it  came  in.  It  is  well  that  he 
started  writing  songs  while  very 
young,  for  the  pace  he  set  ended  his 
career  and  his  life  before  he  was  39 
years  of  age. 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  was  a  gen¬ 
ius — and  he  worked  like  one.  His 
ideas  and  inspiration  for  his  negro 
songs  he  got  largely  while  attending 
camp  meetings  where  he  gained  an 
insight  and  understanding  of  negro 
character  and  feeling.  His  sentimental 
songs  are  about  the  common  things 
of  life.  “Old  Dog  Tray”  is  his  tribute 
to  a  dog  friend.  “Hard  Times,  Come  Again  No 
More,”  written  in  1854,  is  an  expression  of  the 
hopes  of  a  people  that  they  should  not  soon  again 
pass  through  a  period  of  depression.  His  songs 
are  about  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  They  were  written  during  the 
years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war. 

In  1862  he  wrote  the  music  of  the  stirring  war 
song,  “We  are  Coming,  Father  Abraham,  300,000 
Strong,”  which  was  dedicated  to  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  during  this  time,  in 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Which  Old  Song  Do  You  Love  Best? 

WE  have  another  great  treat  for  American  Agriculturist  readers.  We 
have  purchased  from  the  Prairie  Farmer,  a  Standard  Farm  Paper, 
the  right  to  publish  a  series  of  cover  pictures  with  accompanying  de¬ 
scriptive  articles  entitled,  “Songs  that  Mother  Used  to  Sing”. 

The  first  of  these  songs,  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home”,  is  on  the  front 
cover  this  time,  and  the  intensely  interesting  story  of  this  song  and  the 
life  of  Stephen  Foster,  who  wrote  it,  are  given  on  this  page. 

Prairie  Farmer  tells  us  that  out  of  many  interesting  series  of  cover 
pictures  which  they  have  published  during  the  past  several  years  these 
“Songs  that  Mother  Used  to  Sing”  have  been  enjoyed  the  most  by  farm 
folks  in  the  Central  West.  You  may  expect  to  see  them  regularly  during 
the  coming  weeks  on  our  covers. 

Which  of  the  old-time  ballads  that  Mother  used  to  sing  do  you  like 
best?  Write  and  tell  us,  and  the  songs  that  get  the  most  votes  we  will 
publish.  We  also  suggest  that  you  save  these  copies  carefully  and  when 
you  get  the  complete  series  you  will  have  material  for  a  scrapbook  of 
which  you  will  be  very  proud. 


The  Tractor  Gets  the  Work  Done 

New  Types  Are  Adapted  for  All  Sorts  of  Farm  Work 


WHETHER  it  is  on  the  big  estate,  in  order 
to  attract  and  hold  a  more  ambitious 
class  of  labor,  or  to  remove  some  of  the 
drudgery  on  the  smaller  sized  family 
farm,  the  tractor  is  being  used  on  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  farms  in  the  northeastern 
states.  Both  New  York,  with  around  45,000.  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  over  36,000,  have  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  tractors  in  proportion  to 
acres  of  crop  land  than  has  Kansas.  The  empire 
state  is  second  only  to  California  among  the 
larger  states,  in  ratio  of  tractors  to  acres  of  crop 
land  while  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  lead 
all  states. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  tractor  when  design 
was  limited  to  the  larger  machines  it  was  com¬ 
monly  held  that  its  use  would  be  restricted  to 
tillage  operations  on  great  areas  of 
level  land  or  for  belt  jobs  only  .Today 
there  are  types  of  tractors  adapted  to 
all  sorts  of  field  conditions  and  with 
equipment  designed  for  every  job. 

The  adaptability  as  well  as  versatility 
of  the  present  day  general  purpose 
type  tractor  give  promise  of  making 
it  an  outstanding  factor  in  bringing 
about  a  regeneration  of  agriculture  to 
this  section. 

By  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
operator  as  compared  to  slower 
methods  it  offers  a  higher  wage  re¬ 
turn  to  meet  industrial  competition. 

Because  it  does  more  work,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  shift  from  crops  with  low 
value  per  acre  to  those  of  higher  value 
without  greatly  increasing  the  man 
labor  requirements. 

Work  stock  compete  for  barn  space 


and  pasture  with  the  dairy  herd.  Their  care  also 
interferes  with  milking  and  chores  connected 
with  the  poultry  flock.  Good  cows  provide  a  more 
profitable  market  for  alfalfa  than  horses  do  for 
timothy  hay.  Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  are  more 
popular  on  farms  where  tractor  power  is  avail¬ 
able  for  plowing.  Where  the  corn  and  potatoes 
may  be  quickly  cultivated,  time  is  more  likely  to 
be  provided  for  handling  the  first  cutting  of  al¬ 
falfa.  Clean  plowing  required  for  corn  borer 
control  has  also  brought  about  a  desire  for  more 
power  than  possible  on  the  average  farm  with 
horses  only. 

At  the  noted  Briarcliff  Farms  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York,  seven  general  purpose  trac¬ 
tors  are  used  in  handling  the  2,000  acres  of  crops 
required  for  their  prize  winning  Aberdeen  Angus 


cattle.  This  includes  the  cultivation  of  450  acres 
of  corn.  Tractors  also  make  quick  work  of  their 
large  acreage  of  hay  by  operating  the  mowers, 
pulling  the  hay  loaders  and  operating  the  power 
hoist  in  mowing  away  the  hay  at  the  bam. 

Operating  his  own  farm  and  doing  outside 
grading  work  for  about  six  weeks,  Frank  S. 
Laughead,  Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  his  general  purpose  tractor  busy 
most  of  the  time  the  past  season.  He  had  42 
acres  under  the  plow,  22  of  which  was  in  corn 
from  which  he  had  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  two 
silos.  He  also  harvested  12  acres  of  oats,  eight 
acres  of  soy  beans  and  in  addition  took  care  of 
17  acres  of  alfalfa.  He  was  able  to  keep  16 
heifers  in  the  barn  formerly  occupied  by  his 
horses.  Altogether  he  paid  out  only  $150  for  all 
outside  labor  and  hired  a  team  only 
for  threshing  and  filling  his  silo. 

Emil  Ecker,  Westmoreland  county, 
Pa.,  still  retains  two  horses  but  found 
that  his  general  purpose  tractor  dis¬ 
placed  three  horses.  He  was  also  able 
to  fall  plow  an  additional  38  acres,  of 
which  20  was  extra  heavy  two-year- 
old  sod  which  had  not  been  mowed. 
It  also  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
power  to  fill  his  50  foot  silo  without 
clogging  the  pipe.  He  reports  that  his 
eleven  year-old  boy  can  do  the  work 
of  at  least  two  men  and  four  horses 
with  it. 

Another  keystone  state  farmer, 
Haaman  G.  Hershey,  Lancaster 
county,  uses  his  tractor  for  cultivating 
all  his  row  crops  in  addition  to  op¬ 
erating  his  tillage  tools.  He  reports 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


H.  G.  Hershey  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  likes  this  type  of 
tractor  for  cultivating  row  crops. 
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Everybody  but  Boys  and  Girls  Skip 

This! 

“Caesar  had  the  ‘falling  sickness’.  Napoleon  was 
an  epileptic.  Milton  was  known  as  the  blind  poet. 
Moses  was  a  stammerer.  Keats  was  crippled.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  as  a  youth,  was  a  physical  weakling. 
Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  was  blind,  and 
wrote  by  means  of  a  literary  gridiron.  For  months 
his  average  progress  did  not  exceed  three  or  four 
lines  daily. 

“These  names  went  echoing  down  the  corridors 
of  time.  They  did  not  have  much,  so  they  made 
much  of  the  little  they  had.  Obstacles  to  them  were 
but  stepping  stones  to  success — not  tombstones  to 
mark  the  graves  of  buried  hopes. 

“These  became  successful,  not  because  of  their 
talents,  but  despite  their  handicaps.  They  started 
as  marked  men,  and  ended  as  men  of  mark. 

"We  cannot  all  be  Caesars,  but  the  same  purposes 
and  sacrifices  underlie  success  in  every  calling.” 

EACH  week  Curry  Weatherby,  circulation 
manager  of  American  Agriculturist,  sends 
out  a  message  of  good  cheer  to  the  men  who 
travel  up  and  down  the  A.  A.  territory  to  tell 
farm  folk  about  the  services  which  this  publi¬ 
cation  renders  to  its  subscribers.  At  the  head  of 
this  editorial  is  one  of  his  recent  messages,  so 
good  that  it  seemed  worth  repeating  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  our  readers,  and  particularly  the  . boys 
and  girls. 

However,  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  other  times 
and  places  to  find  examples  of  men  who  have 
achieved  greatly  in  spite  of  physical  and  other 
handicaps.  In  New  York  State  there  is  a  man 
in  an  important  public  position  whom  thousands 
of  young  people  in  the  State  know  because  his 
work  has  to  do  with  farm  boys  and  young  men. 
When  I  am  with  this  man  I  often  look  at  him 
and  marvel  at  what  he  has  accomplished  in  spite 
of  a  physical  handicap  which  would  be  excuse 
enough  for  most  of  us  never  to  do  anything. 

This  man  is  practically  blind  in  one  eye,  sees 
only  with  difficulty  with  the  other,  and  has  been 
that  way  all  his  life.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  men  I  know,  a  college  graduate,  well 
read  in  literature  and  history,  an  author  of  note, 
a  successful  administrator,  and  an  inspiring  lead¬ 
er.  He  never  whines  or  complains,  is  always  ready 
to  laugh,  and  you  would  never  know  about  his 
poor  sight  unless  you  saw  him  trying  to  read, 
and  then  if  you  mentioned  his  eyes  he  would  joke 
lightly  about  them  and  change  the  subject. 

I  never  see  this  friend  without  a  feeling  of 
humbleness  and  without  thinking  what  an  in¬ 
spiration  such  a  life  is  to  all  of  us.  If  so  much 


may  be  achieved  with  such  a  handicap,  what  small 
excuse  there  is  for  those  who  have  much  and  ac¬ 
complish  little. — E.  R.  E. 


“Songs  that  Mother  Used  to  Sing” 

HE  songs  that  are  closest  to  my  heart  and  the 
ones  that  always  gain  my  attention,  no  matter 
how  or  where  I  hear  them,  are  the  ones  that 
Mother  used  to  sing  to  my  little  brother  and  my¬ 
self  when  we  were  little  boys.  Father  and  the 
older  boys  were  at  the  barn  doing  the  evening 
chores.  Supper  would  be  all  ready  to  put  on  the 
table.  Then  taking  one  of  us  on  her  lap  while  the 
other  sat  on  a  little  stool  by  her  knee,  Mother 
would  sing  the  old  ballads  that  have  lived  through 
the  years  and  have  been  handed  down  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation.  There  are  few  of  us,  no 
matter  where  we  live,  who  have  not  had  a  similar 
experience. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  new  series  of  sPngs 
and  stories  abPut  these  songs,  just  started  in 
American  Agriculturist,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  ever  run  in  our  paper. 
They  come  right  out  of  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
our  people.  Do  not  miss  any  of  them.  We  suggest 
that  you  cut  these  out  and  save  them  for  a  scrap¬ 
book,  and  also  that  you  tell  us  what  your  favorite 
song  is,  so  that  we  can  print  the  story  and  the 
picture  of  the  old  ballads  that  you  like  the  best, 
as  indicated  by  the  ones  which  receive  the  most 
votes. — E.  R.  E. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

THAT  we  may  assist  farmers  who  need  hired 
help,  and  hired  men  out  of  jobs,  American 
Agriculturist  will  for  the  next  few  issues, 
or  until  further  notice,  print  free  your  “help 
wanted  ’  or  "position  wanted”  advertisements  in 
our  classified  columns. 

There  are  no  conditions  to  this  offer  except 
that  you  must  be  a  paid-in-advance  subscriber 
to  American  Agriculturist,  and  your  adver¬ 
tisement  must  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  If  you 
are  a  hired  man  out  of  work,  state  in  a  sentence 
your  experience  as  a  farm  worker.  If  you  are  a 
farmer  in  need  of  help,  state  briefly  what  you 
want. 

We  will  assume  no  responsibility  whatever,  ex¬ 
cept  to  bring  employers  and  employees  together. 
This  is  another  of  the  services  which  this  publi¬ 
cation  is  constantly  rendering  to  help  its  readers 
and  we  are  doing  it  at  this  time  because  of  the 
unusual  Situation. 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  40,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
enclose  the  address  label  from  the  front  page  of 
your  last  copy  of  American  Agriculturist. 


How  Would  You  Like  to  See  All 
Crows  Destroyed? 

"I  am  a  farm  boy  attending  high  school.  Recently 
there  appeared  in  a  local  paper  a  criticism  made  by 
sportsmen  of  crows,  the  argument  being  that  the 
crow  is  a  destroyer  of  eggs,  of  young  game  and  of 
useful  birds,  of  rabbits,  poultry  and  crops,  and  that 
it  is  responsible  for  more  damage  than  any  other 
bird  in  wild  life. 

"There  is  much  question  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
the  justification  of  this  criticism  as  it  is  my  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  of  others,  that  the  rabbit  and 
pheasant  each  do  more  damage  than  the  crow.  We 
would  like  your  own  opinion  on  the  subject. — H.  E.” 

WE  had  to  write  our  young  friend  that  our 
feelings  about  the  crow  are  somewhat 
mixed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crow 
does  do  considerable  damage.  Most  of  us  know 
from  painful  experience  all  the  extra  work  we 
have  had  to  prevent  the  crows  pulling  up  the 
young  com.  You  know  the  old  rhyme  about 
planting  corn : 

One  for  the  blackbird , 

One  for  the  crow , 

One  for  the  cut  worm 
And  three  left  to  grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  black  villains  are  kind. 


of  an  institution  in  American  rural  life  and  we 
suspect  that  we  might  miss  them  a  bit  if  they 
were  all  exterminated.  All  who  have  lived  on 
the  farms  probably  have  rather  decided  opinions 
one  way  or  another  about  crows.  Should  they  all 
be  destroyed?  We  imagine  most  of  you  could 
write  interesting  letters  on  the  subject.  Let  us 
have  a  few  and  we  will  print  them. 


Good  Time  to  Buy  Land 

F  you  are  interested  in  buying  a  farm  Or  in 
buying  more  land,  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
time  to  do  it.  Farm  real  estate  values  may  go  a 
little  lower,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  de¬ 
cline  has  been  checked.  The  high  point  in  the 
value  of  farm  real  estate  was  reached  in  1920 
with  an  average  of  170  per  cent  as  compared  to 
values  before  the  war.  It  has  now  declined  to 
about  1 15  per  cent. 

In  buying  a  farm,  there  is  one  big  principle 
to  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is,  buy  good  land  With 
fairly  good  buildings.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  such 
buildings  than  it  is  to  build  them  or  to  make  ex¬ 
pensive  repairs,  and  poor  land  is  dear  at  any 
price. 

Should  Farmers  Retire? 

HERE  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  man  who  seeks  financial  success  on  the 
farm  in  order  to  retire  to  the  nearest  village 
is  following  a  “will  o’  the  wisp”  so  far  as  happi¬ 
ness  to  himself  and  his  family  is  concerned. 

If  he  lays  by  enough  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  work,  he  is  likely  to  find  that  time  hangs 
heavily  on  his  hands,  if  he  seeks  employment  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  take  orders  after  having  been 
his  own  boss  and  if  he  invests  money  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  there  is  a  considerable  chance  that  it  may 
be  lost.  W t  often  laugh  at  the  business  man 
who  “knows  all  about  farming”  but  it  is  equally 
difficult  for  a  farmer  to  “know  all  about  busi¬ 
ness.” 

In  comparison  there  is  the  man  who  plans  to 
make  farming  his  life  work.  Instead  of  longing 
for  the  time  when  he  can  enjoy  “village  con¬ 
veniences”  he  supplies  them  in  his  own  buildings. 
Instead  of  talking  about  the  social  advantages 
in  town,  he  works  with  his  neighbors  to  develop 
a  social  life  in  his  own  community  and  in  place 
of  instilling  in  his  boys  and  girls  the  idea  that 
the  farm  is  a  place  to  leave  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  he  teaches  them  by  example  as  well  as 
word  that  farming  is  “the  noblest  occupation  of 
man.”  This  is  the  attitude  that  builds  respect 
for  a  farm  and  a  rural  community.  We  need 
more  of  it. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  retirement  from  the 
active  management  of  the  farm  what  better  place 
is  there  for  retirement  than  right  on  the  farm. 
Here  amid  familiar  scenes  and  friends  a  farm 
bred  man  finds  satisfaction,  secure  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  his  usefulness  is  never  over  so  long 
as  he  can  give  advice  to  those  younger  in  years 
of  experience,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  the  old 
homestead  will  be  left  in  good  hands  when  his 
days  on  earth  are  ended.— H.  L.  C. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NSWERING  my  request  to  send  in  his 
favorite  joke  or  most  embarrassing  or  amus¬ 
ing  incident  that  ever  happened  to  him,  my 
friend,  Fred  Freestone,  master  of  the  State 
Grange,  contributes  the  following.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  a  real  Grange  story,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  Grange  leaders  who  will  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  young  master.  Here  it  is : 

The  master  of  a  Subordinate  Grange,  a  young 
fellow,  was  presiding  for  the  first  time,  and  also 
introducing  a  speaker  for  the  first  time.  Any  per¬ 
son,  having  gone  through  such  an  experience,  can 
sympathize  with  this  young  chap.  You  know  how 
his  knees  behaved,  his  heart  did  not  stay  where  it 
belonged,  and  his  voice  just  did  not  sound  at  all 
natural.  Finally,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  the  introduction,  he  stammered  out  these  words: 

"We  will  now  have  a  few  unnecessary  remarks 
by  Brother.  Freestone.” 
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oys  and  Girls 


Each  Received  Betty  Award  Button 

EAR  BETTY — We  are  sending  you  one  of  our  Cheerful  Helpers  Club 
pictures.  We  earned  the  first  year  club  pin  from  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  learning  to  cook  all  the  Betty  recipes.  We  were  also  Junior  Achievement 
Cooks.  We  have  a  lovely  Junior  Achievement  building  at  Westport,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.  Miss  Studnicka  was  the  club  organizer.  These  girls  met  every 
Saturday  afternoon  at  Good  Cheer  Farms,  a  tourist  home  of  Wadhams,  N.  Y. 

Editor's  Note — We  wish  there  were  more  clubs  icith  such  a  fine  record. 
Furthermore,  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  the  Cheerful  Helpers  Club  if  they  do 
not  go  ahead  and  finish  the  other  twelve  lessons  so  each  girl  can  get  a  Little 
Cook’s  Certificate. 
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With 

Arthur  L  Tracer,  Troy  R.  D.  No.  4, 
Rensselaer  County  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber  since  1926,  has  established  what  he 
calls  “My  Old  Age  Insurance”  in  the 
form  of  a  twenty  acre  forest  planta¬ 
tion.  Being  an  unselfish  boy  and  im¬ 
bued  with  the  4-H  Club  spirit  of  service 
to  others,  Arthur  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  his  forest  plantation  a 
demonstration  forest  for  4-H  Club 
members.  He  writes  as  follows : 

“In  the  spring  of  1928  I  established 
a  demonstration  4-H  Club  forest  on  my 
father’s  farm.  I  had  two  reasons  for 
doing  this.  The  first  was  because  I 


Arthur  and  one  of  his  sheep 


hoped  to  derive  some  financial  benefit 
from  it  and  the  second  was  because  I 
thought  a  forest  of  this  kind  would 
give  any  4-H  Club  member  a  chance 
to  see  how  the  particular  kind  of  tree 
which  he  wanted  to  plant  would  look 
and  grow  after  it  had  been  planted  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

“The  forest  at  the  present  time 
cbvers  about  twenty  acres  of  land  and 
contains  some  natural  seeding,  some  of 
which  are  fifteen  years  old,  down  to 
seedlings.  Besides  these  are  the  ones 
which  I  have  planted,  making  over  ten 
thousand  trees  in  all.  The  varieties  I 
planted  include  White  Pine,  Red  Pine, 
Yellow  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  White  Cedar, 
Norway  Spruce,  Locust  and  Larch. 
Each  spring  I  plant  new  trees  spaced 
6  ft.  x  6  ft.  apart.  All  of  the  varieties 
are  set  in  blocks  with  space  enough  be¬ 
tween  blocks  for  a  car  to  drive  in. 

“This  young  forest  is  thrown  open 
to  the  4-H  Club  members  of  the  State 
and  County.  Meetings  relative  to  for¬ 
estry  held  in  the  County  are  held  here 
where  trees  may  be  studied  first  hand. 
In  the  spring  of  1930,  4000  Balsam  trees 
were  set  being  the  first  Balsam  planted 
in  the  forest. 

“In  this  way  I  can  put  back  just  a 
little  into  Club  Work  in  return  for  the 
great  quantity  of  good  I  get  out  of  it.” 

Arthur  has  also  taken  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  potato,  sheep,  poultry  and 
farm  shop  projects.  He  and  one  of  his 
Club  mates  gave  a  farm  shop  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
He  is  an  officer  in  his  Club  and  on  the 
Rensselaer  County  4-H  Club  Council. 
Last  year  he  was  named  both  Poultry 
and  Sheep  Club  Champion  of  his 
county.  He  reports  that  he  made  a  net 
gain  of  $233.40  on  his  poultry  and 
$299.94  on  his  sheep. 

Rural  Boy  Scout  News 

ANY  farm  boy  in  New  York  State, 
New  Jersey,  or  in  fact  any  state  in 
the  Union  may  now  become  a  member 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  greatest  boys  organization 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  movement 
or  organization  in  which  boys  and  men 
are  both  members,  making  a  total  of 


Our  A.A. 

$63,000.  You  may  become  a  member  of 
a  Rural  Boy  Scout  Troop,  if  there  are 
eight  or  more  boys  in  your  community 
who  want  to  become  Scouts.  Two  to 
eight  boys  may  form  a  Farm  Patrol, 
and  the  third  plan  is  called  the  Lone 
Scout  plan.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
a  farm  boy  to  become  a  Scout  and  start 
as  an  individual  and  then  later  join  a 
County  Tribe  of  Lone  Scouts  under  the 
leadership  of  a  County  Tribe  Scout¬ 
master.  The  membership  fee  is  50c,  for 
which  you  receive  a  “Receipt  Certifi¬ 
cate”,  which  upon  passing  the  Tender¬ 
foot  Requirements  is  replaced  by  an 
engraved  Boy  Scout  Membership  Cer¬ 
tificate.  Besides  this  you  receive  a  cir¬ 
cular  of  instructions,  and  every  month 
receive  an  interesting,  well-illustrated 
magazine,  called  The  Lone  Scout.  You 
also  get  a  lot  of  other  things  represent¬ 
ing  the  great  program  of  Scouting,  Lo¬ 
cal,  National,  and  International.  Hurry 
up  and  send  your  name  and  address; 
ask  for  membership  in  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  Rural  Department,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Frofn  a  St.  Lawrence  Girl 

I  READ  in  the  Agriculturist  that  you 
would  like  all  boys  and  girls  who  own 
a  pony  to  send  in  a  picture.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  my  Shetland  pony 


Dorothy  Downing  and  her  pony 
“ Topsy » 


“Topsy”.  She  is  a  great  pet  and  bemg 
a  colt  about  three  years  old  is  some¬ 
times  rather  tricky. 

When  she  thinks  I  have  ridden  her 
long  enough  she  will  lie  down  so  I  can 


get  off  her  back.  She  will  shake  hands 
and  search  my  pockets  for  sugar,  ap¬ 
ples  and  candy.  I  have  had  her  about 
two  years  so  I  am  very  fond  of  her.  I 
hope  to  see  more  pictures  of  boys  and 
girls  with  their  ponies  in  the  June  boys’ 
and  girls’  page  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. — DOROTHY  DOWNING,  Gou- 
verneur,  N.  Y. 


The  Farm  Youth  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award 

IN  cohnectidn  with  the  1930  Master 
Farmer  banquet,  Farm  Youth 
Achievement  Awards  will  be  given  to 
six  outstanding  A.A.  boys  and  girls. 
Two  of  these  will  be  farm  Boy  Scouts, 
two  will  be  members  of  Association  of 
Young  Farmers  taking  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  and  two  will  be  4-H  Club 
members. 

Any  boy  who  is  in  a  High  School  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  who  is 
interested  should  make  application  be¬ 
fore  August  1,  to  W.  J.  Weaver,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Albany,  New 


York,  or  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist.  You  will 
then  be  furnished  with  full  details  and 
requirements. 

If  you  are  a  farm  Boy  Scout,  talk 
with  your  local  scoutmaster,  a  member 
of  your  local  scout  council  or  write  for 
complete  information  to  O.  H.  Benson, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  or  to  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 

If  you  are  a  4-H  Club  member  and 
wish  to  be  considered  for  this  award, 
make  application  to  your  4-H  Club 
leader  or  write  to  W.  J.  Wright,  State 
Club  Leader,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  to  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist.  We 
wish  the  girls  to  understand  that  they 
are  eligible  for  this  4-H  Club  award. 
One  boy  and  one  girl  will  be  selected. 

As  already  stated,  you  can  get  full 
details  by  writing  to  the  above  people 
or  you  may  turn  to  back  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Read  page  5 
of  April  19,  page  2  of  May  10  and  page 
5  of  May  17. 


Try  These  On  Each 
Other 


1.  Under  what  kind  of  tree  did  Wash¬ 
ington  take  command  of  the  colonial 
army? 

2.  What  is  the  tree  with  reddish  wood 
from  Central  and  South  America,  very 
popular  for  furniture? 

3.  One  tree  has  an  odor  said  to  keep 
moths  out  of  clothing.  What  is  it? 

4.  American  Indians  liked  the  bark  of 
a  certain  tree  for  canoes.  Name  it. 

5.  The  greatest  hero  of  the  United 
States  could  not  lie  about  a  certain  little 
tree.  What  was  its  name? 

6.  Name  the  tree  that  furnishes  a  liquid 
food  and  furniture. 

7.  What  tree  was  a  favorite  with  old 
time  school  masters? 

8.  What  tree  do  boys  like  best  after 
frost  comes? 

9.  What  are  the  largest  trees  in  the 
United  States? 

10.  What  nut  tree  is  much  used  for 
furniture? 

11.  To  what  tree  are  strong,  sturdy, 
people  likened? 

Our  next  questions  will  be  about  weeds. 
If  you  send  in  a  good  question  and  ans¬ 
wer,  we  shall  print  it  with  the  others. 
Word  the  question  briefly  and  it  must 
apply  to  one  weed  6nly.  Turn  to  page  7 
for  the  answers  to  this  week’s  questions. 


^SongVtheLazyF^ 
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N  DAYS  like  this  when  it  is 
hot  I’d  rather  sit  and  rest 
than  not,  a  red-hot  day  like 
this  is  made  to  sit  a-resting  in 
the  shade.  It  surely  isn’t  any 
fun,  a-sweating  out  there  in 
the  sun,  it’s  pleasanter  by  far 
to  be,  a-loafin’  ’neath  a  shady 
tree.  The  hay  can  bleach  for 
all  I  care,  these  days  there’s 
too  much  wear  and  tear 
a-pitchin’  hay  out  in  the  heat 
or  building  up  the  shocks  of 
wheat.  Some  men  may  toil  and 
pile  up  wealth  but  I  would 
rather  keep  my  health,  I 
wouldn’t  go  out  there  and 
sweat  for  all  the  money  I 
might  get. 

My  neighbor  is  a  workin’ 
fool,  he  won’t  stay  in  where  it 
is  cool,  he  says  that  he  will  do 
or  die  until  his  corn  is  all  laid 
by.  This  here  hot  weather 
makes  it  grow,  and  since  it’s 
three  weeks  late  or  so,  it 
makes  a  farmer  feel  right  good 
to  see  that  corn  a-sawin’  wood. 
But  while  I  sit  and  watch  it 
shoot  my  neighbor’s  workin’  to 
uproot  each  weed  that  dares  to  show  its  head,  he  likes  hot  weather,  so  he  said. 
He’s  got  his  stomach  all  upset  a- workin’  in  the  heat  and  sweat ;  well,  let  him 
work,  Fd  rather  be  right  here  beneath  a  shady  tree!  ' 
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•Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.  A-6 

5  1031  BROADWAY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  big  270-page  book.  Expect  to 

•  □Build  □Ventilate 

•  □Remodel  □  Equip  for _ Cows 

•  □Send  man  to  check  over  my  barn  and  see 
I  where  work,  worry  and  expense  can  be  saved 
■ 


•  Address- 


your  cow 
barn  into 
areal 
make) 
get  the  full 
profit  from 
tour  care 
feeding 
and  breed¬ 
ing? 


Why  not 
convert 


—heads  off  hard  luck,  pre¬ 
vents  diseases  and  acci¬ 
dents,  saves  time,  saves 
feed  and  makes  cows  so 
much  cleaner,  safer  and 
more  comfortable  they 
just  Can’t  help  giving 
more  milk. 

Big  270-  page  book 
tells  all 

—about  the  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  Star  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Pens,  Ventilators, 
Water 'Bowls,  Salt  Cups 
and  Carriers  that  mean  so 
much  to  you  and  ycur 
every-day  profits. 

Send  for  the  book  today 


It 


MILKS  CLEAN 

with, 

no  hand 
stripping 


’’I  HAVE  used  a  Burrell  Milker 
for  eight  years,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  milks 
clean  with  no  hand  stripping.” — 
W.A.  Jennings,  Orwell,  Vermont. 

“It  Milks  the  Cou>s  Clean” 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falla,  N.  Y. 


BUrre 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


wi  th  Absorbi  ne.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horse  at  thesame  time.  $2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Write  for  horse  book  4-B  free, 

4  user  writes  :  "Had  one  horse  with  swell¬ 
ing  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse  now 
going  sound  and  well-’* 


ABSORBINE 

#  TRADE  MARK  REC.U.S.PAT.OFF.  ^ 


1 W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lvman  St..  Sorinofield.  Mass.l 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


Western  New  York  News 

Organization  Notes- -Fruit  and  Crop  Prospects 


THE  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Niagara  County  Agricultural  Coun¬ 
cil  was  held  in  Lockport  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  11.  This  council  was  or¬ 
ganized  last  June  to  make  a  survey  of 
farm  conditions  in  the  county  and  re¬ 
commend  readjustment  where  unfavor¬ 
able  and  unprofi table  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Fruit  Prospects 

A  preliminary  check-up  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  orchards  in  the  various  zones 
of  Niagara  County,  indicates  an  aver¬ 
age  fruit  crop  this  year.  All  fruits  are 
setting  nicely  except  Baldwin  apples. 
These  appear  to  be  about  50  per  cent 
short  of  the  average  crop  from  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Greenings  and  McIntosh 
are  setting  well  and  other  varieties  of 
apples  are  in  good  condition  but  the 
output  is  not  heavy.  Prunes  are  set¬ 
ting  lightly;  sweet  cherries,  medium; 
sour  cherries,  very  well;  pears  are  set¬ 
ting  heavy,  especially  Kiefers.  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Elberta  peaches  indicate  a 
heavy  crop.  Quinces  also  are  setting 
well. 

Fighting  Onion  Maggot 
Dr.  Hugh  Glasgow,  entomologist  of 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  has  been  in  the  county  in¬ 
structing  the  farmers  on  the  control 
of  the  onion  maggot,  a  small  white 
grub  that  attacks  and  destroys  the 
underground  part  of  the  onion.  This 
is  a  troublesome  pest  attacking  home 
and  commercial  gardens.  Young  seed¬ 
lings  are  frequently  killed  outright  by 
the  maggot,  while  the  insect  later  bur¬ 
rows  into  the  developing  bulbs  of 
plants  that  escape  the  early  attack 
and  ruin  them.  An  oil  emulsion  spray 
is  the  method  of  control  recommended. 

Chicken  Thieves  Are  Busy 
Chicken  thieves  are  still  active  in 
the  county.  No  less  than  three  raids 
on  poultry  houses  have  been  reported 
within  a  week,  but  so  far  the  criminals 
have  escaped.  The  county  treasurer  has 
received  this  year,  $984,751.00,  the 
State’s  contribution  for  this  county’s 
common  schools. — Mrs.  W.  U.  S.,  Par¬ 
sons. 


Hay  Crop  Light  in  Genesee 

WE  need  some  nice  warm  weather 
for  the  corn  and  beans.  Gardens 
have  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  Mea¬ 
dows  heaved  last  winter  and  hay  in 
most  places  is  a  very  poor  crop.  Clover 
is  real  short  and  in  bloom.  There  are 
predictions  of  a  good  price  for  hay  next 
fall  and  last  year’s  hay  seems  to  be 
scarce. 

The  Oakfield  Grange  met  at  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  at  Oakfield  tonight, 
Sat.  June  7th.  The  first  and  second 
degrees  were  given  to  three  members 
with  a  Memorial  service  during  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  hour  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  J.  Paskins. 

*  *  * 

Ha-Di-Yen  Twa 

A  girls’  4-H  Club  called  the  Sunshine 
Club  and  a  boy’s  club  called  Ha-Di- 
Yen  Twa  (the  gardeners)  have  been 
organized  under  the  supervision  of  an 
Indian  4-H  Council  on  the  Tonawanda 
Reservation.  The  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca  furnishes  seeds  and 
plants  for  a  garden  500  feet  square 
for  each  member.  The  boys’  club  is  led 
by  Chief  Howard  Pierce,  the  girls  by 
Mrs.  Franklin  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Nico- 
demus  Bailey.  The  Sunshine  Club  elect¬ 
ed  the  following  officers:  President, 
Stella  Blackchief;  vice-president,  Char¬ 
lotte  Jones;  secretary,  Josephone  Black- 
chief;  treasurer,  Ethel  Blackchief.  Of¬ 
ficers  for  Ha-Di-Yen  Twa  were:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Tahamont;  vice-president, 
Woodrow  Abram;  secretary,  Joseph 
Poodry;  treasurer,  Milton  Jonathan. 

*  *  * 

Shorthorns  Bring  Good  Prices 

Twenty  head  of  imported  pure  bred 
Milking  Shorthorn  cows  were  sold  at 
the  Donald  Woodward  farm  at  Leroy, 
May  23.  One  cow  Iford  Charming  Cow¬ 
slip  2nd,  was  purchased  for  $925.  by 
H.  E.  Tener  of  Washingtonville.  The 


rest  of  the  cattle  brought  an  average 
of  $322.  a  head.  Shorthorn  breeders 
were  present  from  seventeen  states  and 
parts  of  Canada.  About  60  attended  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Richmond  in  the 
evening.  Two  hundred  attended  the 
sale.  B.  B.  Allan  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  was 
the  auctioneer. — Mrs.  R.  E.  Green. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Ontario 
County 

FRUIT  men  are  predicting  large 
crops  of  cherries,  peaches  and  many 
varieties  of  apples.  However,  Baldwin 
apple  trees  did  not  blossom  this  year 
owing  to  weather  conditions  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Fruit  growers  are  busy  finishing 
spraying.  Many  sour  cherry  orchard- 
ists  dispose  of  their  crop  to  the  can¬ 
ning  factories. 

Grapes  contribute  to  the  principal 
industry  in  Naples,  South  Bristol  and 
region  of  Canandaigua  Lake.  Many  of 
the  first  vines  planted  at  Naples  are 
yet  bearing  fruit.  There  is  a  grape 
juice  plant  at  Naples  which  produces 
many  thousand  gallons  of  grape  juice, 
also  manufactures  wine,  jellies  and 
fruit  syrups.  Although  early  to  esti¬ 
mate  it  is  thought  there  are  prospects 
of  a  fine  crop  of  grapes.  The  first  ty¬ 
ing  of  grapes  is  completed. 

There  is  a  good  acreage  of  peas  and 
corn  for  factory  use  and  there  has  been 
ideal  weather  conditions  this  season. 
Peas  will  be  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual. 

At  Hall,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
county,  an  electric  plow  is  being  tried 
out.  The  plow  is  operated  by  a  tractor. 
It  generates  and  transmits  electric  cur¬ 
rent  to  the  ground  and  kills  weeds  and 
pests  the  first  plowing  and  the  second 
plowing  fertilizes  the  land.  Hundreds 
of  farmers  are  watching  for  results. 

Granges  and  Home  and  Farm  Bur¬ 
eaus  are  active  throughout  the  county. 
The  annual  4-H  Club  rally  of  the  35 
clubs  of  the  county  was  held  at  Can¬ 
andaigua  Academy  Saturday  May  24, 
with  a  100  per  cent  attendance. — C.  H. 


Doings  in  Livingston  County 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  has  announced  that  both 
of  the  fairs  held  in  Livingston  County, 
the  Hemlock  Lake  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  Tri  County  Fair,  will  receive 
the  maximum  of  $6,000  state  aid  for 
the  coming  year.  The  Genesee  Valley 
Breeders’  Association  will  receive 
$5,242.50. 

A  meeting  of  the  masters  and  lectur¬ 
ers  of  the  Granges  of  the  county  was 
held  recently  with  Mrs.  Edith  Flory, 
lecturer  of  the  Genesee  Grange.  Scott 
Traxler,  Pomona  Grange  lecturer  pre¬ 
sided.  An  organization  called  “The  Liv¬ 
ingston  County  Masters  and  Lecturers 
Association”  was  formed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  Homer  Wil¬ 
son,  Lin  wood  Master;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Lloyd,  Lima  lecturer;  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  Scott  Traxler. 
Deputy  David  Kidd  and  Mrs.  Kidd, 
State  Flora,  Mrs.  Blanche  Clemons  and 
Mr.  Clemons,  former  Pomona  Master 
were  present  as  guests. 

*  *  * 

A  large  force  of  men  are  at  work 
on  the  Letchworth  State  Park  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  picnic  season.  One  of 
the  major  improvements  is  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  large  pavillion  on  the  Middle 
Falls  picnic  grounds.  This  shelter  is 
60  x  100  feet  with  an  open  fire-place 
and  accomodations  for  picnics  when 
the  weather  is  unfavorable.  Consider¬ 
able  landscape  work,  consisting  of  top 
soiling  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs, 
is  being  done  in  the  Wolf  Creek  section 
under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Carpen¬ 
ter.  The  Wolf  Creek-De  Colyer  Road 
is  nearing  completion  and  this  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  northern  entrance  to  Wolf  Creek 
and  the  park. — Mrs.  R.  W.  Wingate. 


Of  the  different  strains  of  barley 
tested  at  Cornell,  Alpha  proves  to  be 
the  most  consistent  yielder. 
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FEEDS 


Cows  and  poultry, 
horses  and  hogs  do 
better  on  R-K-D 
Wonder  Feeds.  Your 
dealer  carries  them. 
See  him  today  or 
write  us  direct. 


Arcady  Farms 
Milling  Company 

53  Brooks  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  POULTRY 
and  DAIRY  BOOKS 


Hart  gives  Most  SHo 
Value  per  Dollar- 

No  upkeep  cost.  Gives  trouble- 
proof  service  for  a  lifetime. 

A  Hart  reinforced  concrete  stave 
silo  on  any  farm  means  there  will 
be  more  in  the  neighborhood  in  a 

short  time. 

Write  for 
name  of  near¬ 
est  owner  so 
you  can  talk 
with  him. 

C  o  mplete 
catalog  and 
detailed  cost 
of  a  Hart  Silo 
ready  for  use 
on  your  prop¬ 
erty,  mailed 
promptly. 

Write 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 
667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE 


Purs  bred  and  high 
grade  TB  tasted 


cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 
a  carload. 


}.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEGGAT,  Ormstown,  Quebee 


Registered  Dorset  D_mc  d?OC  weight  140  lfcn. 
and  Shropshire  ■rvaxna  shipped  on  approval 

— no  payment  required.  James  S.  Morse,  Levan n a,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  &  Ayshire, 

cows.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Cuemsev  Bulls  12  mo. old  $50. 
accredited  Guernsey  duus  ,8  mo  $75 

Young  cows  $200  each.  P.  L.  DWIGHT,  DeRuyter.N.Y. 


>."  Ill  III..  .1  ■uiim.ii  i  i  mi  -H.1 - I  ■  ■  ■  I  .mw- 

PT  /^I  Cl  CHESTER  WHITES 
1  O  AND  DUROCS 

Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of  either 
of  the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  These  pigs 
are  from  highgrade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars,  and  are 
rugged  growthy  youngsters.  The  quality  you  buy  in  a 
small  pig  means  fifty  pounds  more  at  killing  time. 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $5.00  each 
Shipped  C.O.D.  Crated  free. 

Highland  Yards,  Tel.  4459-W,  Waltham,  Mass. 


purebred  O.  I.  C.  Service  Boars 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  Price  $35.00  each.  F.O.B. 
Heuvclton,  N.  Y.  No  papers  furnished. 

ROY  BADGER,  DEPEYSTER,  NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Dairyman 


Holstein  Herd  Test  Rules 

By  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr., 

Supt.,  Advanced  Registry 


Editor's  Note — American  Agricul¬ 
turist  often  gets  questions  from  pure 
bred  cattle  ovmers  about  the  rules  for 
herd  improvement  tests,  put  out  by  each 
breed  association.  We  have  written  to 
each  of  the  dairy  associations  and 
ashed  for  their  rules  for  the  herd  im¬ 
provement  test.  If  you  want  to  start  the 
testing  work  you  will  find  a  summary 
of  these  rules  very  helpful.  If  you  are 
already  testing  you  will  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  to  reread  the  rules. 
There  follow  the  rules  for  the  Hol- 
stein- Friesian  herd  improvement  test 
and  in  succeeding  issues  we  will  print 
those  of  the  other  associations. 

THE  Holstein-Friesian  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Test  is  designed  to  fur¬ 
nish  production  figures  on  the  entire 
herd  with  a  herd  average  and  feed 
costs  as  well.  This  test  may  begin  with 
the  first  of  any  calendar  month  and 
continues  for  a  year  and  includes  all 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  cows  in 
the  herd.  The  owner  has  his  choice  of 
two  methods  of  testing,  the  monthly 
plan  or  the  bi-monthly  plan.  The 
monthly  plan  provides  for  12  official 
test  periods  of  24  hours  each  without 
a  preliminary  milking  during  the  herd 
test  year.  Daily  milk  weights  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all  cows  in  the  herd  starting 
with  the  first  of  the  month  beginning 
che  herd  test  year  and  with  the  fourth 
day  after  freshening  for  all  cows  and 
heifers  which  freshen  during  the  year. 

The  bi-monthly  plan  provides  for  six 
official  test  periods  of  24  hours  each, 
with  a  preliminary  milking,  during  the 
herd  test  year.  The  owner  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  daily  milk  weights  un¬ 
der  this  plan  and  credits  are  based 
entirely  on  the  official  test  periods. 
Aside  from  the  differences  shown 
above,  the  rules  are  the  same  under 
the  two  plans.  Two  cows  placed  side 
by  side  may  be  milked  at  one  time. 
Cows  may  be  milked  two,  three  or 
four  times  daily,  but  no  supervisor  is 
allowed  to  supervise  the  test  of  more 
than  48  milkings  in  one  day. 

Tests  may  be  made  by  the  tester 
employed  in  the  local  cow  testing  as¬ 
sociation  if  he  is  approved  by  the  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Official  Testing  in  his 
state,  but  all  Rules  of  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Registry  must  be  observed.  Re¬ 
gular  C.  T.  A.  records  are  not  accept¬ 
ed  for  Herd  Improvement  Registry. 
The  Rules  provides  for  keeping  feed  re¬ 
cords  for  each  cow  and  figuring  profit 
or  loss  over  cost  of  feed  if  the  owner 
desires  such  records,  but  they  are  not 
sent  in  for  publication.  At  the  close  of 
the  year’s  test,  the  owner  receives  a 
certificate  showing  the  production  of 
each  cow  and  the  herd  average.  The 
owner  may  have  the  production  of  any 
cow  in  his  herd  omitted  from  the  herd 


average  by  sending  the  Certificate  of 
Registry  in  for  cancellation. 

'  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  charges  a  fee  of  $2.00  for  the 
test  of  the  entire  herd  for  the  year 
and  gives  the  owner  a  copy  of  the  “Red 
Book”  for  the  year.  Arrangements  for 
supervision  should  be  made  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Official  Testing  at 
the  State  College.  Cost  of  supervision 
varies  in  different  states  but  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  local  cow  testing 
associations. 

Write  for  Handbook  of  Rules  and 
further  information. 


How  to  Care  for  the  Herd 
Sire 

The  Young  Bull 

Separate  the  young  bull  from  the 
heifers  when  he  is  about  5  months  old. 
Better  keep  him  on  pasture  in  summer 
with  another  young  bull  or  with  a 
steer  or  two  of  his  size. 

Feed  him  the  same  as  the  heifers. 
To  make  extra  growth,  feed  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  liberally. 

Dehorn  the  bull  unless  he  is  to  be  a 
show  animal.  A  bull  without  horns  is 
less  dangerous  than  one  with  them. 

The  bull  is  old  enough  for  light  ser¬ 
vice  when  1  year  of  age. 

The  Old  Bull 

Put  a  ring  in  the  bull’s  nose  before 
he  is  1  year  old. 

Don’t  let  the  bull  run  with  the  cows 
in  pasture  because: 

1.  It’s  dangerous;  he  may  attack 
people. 

2.  He  may  break  out. 

3.  You  can’t  keep  a  record  of  breed¬ 
ing  dates. 

4.  He  may  impair  his  vitality. 

Provide  a  well-fenced  lot  for  the  bull 

with  a  stable  or  shelter  where  he  can 
be  shut  in  when  necessary. 

The  bull  should  have  plenty  of  room 
and  opportunity  to  exercise  to  keep  his 
hoofs  from  growing  long  and  to  keep 
him  healthy.  There  is  no  better  place 
than  a  large  lot. 

Always  use  a  strong  staff  in  leading 
the  bull.  Renew  the  ring  in  his  nose 
often  enough  to  keep  it  strong.  Treat 
him  kindly  and  quietly.  Never  take  a 
chance,  always  have  the  advantage 
when  near  him.  Life  is  too  precious  to 
be  lost  through  carelessness. 


Answers  to  “Try  These  on 
Each  Other” 

1.  Elm;  2.  Mahogany;  3.  Cedar;  4. 
Birch;  5.  Cherry;  6.  Maple;  7.  Hick¬ 
ory;  8.  Chestnut;  9.  Redwoods;  10. 
Black  walnut;  11.  Oak. 


Uncle  Wentworth  and  old  man  Bemus  took  off  their  spectacles  to 
have  it  out. — Life. 


Yon  have  a  right  to 
demand  the  results 
which  come  from  years 
of  research,  investiga¬ 
tion  and  study,  and  the 
economies  of  our  tre¬ 
mendous  production* 


Thousands  of  farms 
are  proving  that  Park 
&  Pollard  feeds  stand 
the  acid  test  for  max¬ 
imum  feeder  profits. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bast  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Intermediate 
Oiirf-ic  Feed  •  P  4  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch — Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk- 
Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal— —Other  Feeds:  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  &  P  Horse 
Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Craine  Standard  Silos 


Cost  LESS  than  Homemade  Affairs 


V£T  CRA ISE 


^  SOW  oA, 

V>  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


In  1929  Craine  introduced  the  Commercial 
Standard  Silo — made  of  first  quality  materials 
throughout — good  for  years  of  good  service — 
but  selling  at  a  price  that  is  actually  less  than 
it  costs  the  average  farmer  to  get  out  his  own 
lumber  for  a  Silo.  This  is  but  one  number  on 
THE  CRAINE  LINE.  Besid  es  there  are  Triple 
Wall,  Tile  and  Concrete  Stave  Silos — 11 
kinds  in  all.  Learn  of  them — just  tell  us  to 

**  SEND  ME  YOUR  SILO  CATALOG  '• 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


CRAINE,  inc. 


90  Wilson  St., 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 

■■■■■■■■■■ 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  have  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow 
fast?  If  so.  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD,  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD.  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy  oid  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel.  Those  heavy  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  White  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  8t,Uxin9ton,Mass.TeLI094W 


SWINE 


295  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

93_Big  Type  Poland  China  and  Large  Yorkshire  crossed. 
105  Ohio  Improved  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed.  97 
White  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or 
sows — two  months  old.  $6.00  each.  Express  prepaid  on 
10  or  more.  Pigs  bought  now  are  money  makers  and 
future  hog  markets  indicate  profitable  prices.  Jim  Short. 
Iowa  hog  raiser,  on  a  risit  here  says:  "McCadden,  a 
man  with  a  pen  of  hogs  need  never  be  short  of  money". 
Ship  any  number  you  need  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Crating 
free.  Pigs  is  Pigs,  but  remember,  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  feeding  quality.  Buy  from  the  old  reliable  Pig 
men.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass,  and  get  the  best. 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8  to  10  weeks  old ....  $5.25 

Choice  Chesters,  8  tfiks.  old,  $5S5 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  nybney  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  TeL  Wob.  1415. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk 

Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices 

are  based  on 

milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield 

on  the  basis 

of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk _ 

3.00 

2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ., 

1.80 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

1.96 

2B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese _ _ 

2.21 

3  Evap.  Cond.  _ 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.90 

1.70 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese.  , 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the' dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

May  Prices  Announced 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  May 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $2.03 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  .  1.97 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 15 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers .  1.82 

Net  Cash  Net  Pool 

May  1929  _ 2.24  2.39 

May  1928  .  2.01  2.16 

May  1927  . . . _...  2.07  2.22 

May  1926  . 1.78  1.93 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce 
the  cash  price  to  producers  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as 

Butter  Loses  a  Fraction 

CREAMERY  SALTED  June  14.  June  7.  June  15. 

1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra _  33  -33%  33%-34  44 '/2-45 

Extra  (92  sc.) _ 32%-  33  -  44  - 

84-9 1  score  . .  27  -32  27% -32%  39% -43% 

Lower  Grades _  25  -26%  26%-27  28  -39 

The  butter  market  closed  on  the  14t,h 
one  half  cent  lower  than  on  June  7.  A 
fair  amount  of  business  was  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  but  offerings  have  been 
considerably  above  current  require¬ 
ments  which  has  kept  the  market  in 
an  unsettled  condition.  Early  in  the 
week  there  was  just  enough  specula¬ 
tive  interest  to  hold  extras  at  33c.  As 
the  week  advanced  buyers  pressed  for 
concessions,  and  rather  than  store  the 
surplus  the  selling  element  refused  to 
leave  a  fraction  of  a  cent  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  sale,  and  accordingly  met  the 
pressure.  The  general  sentiment  in  the 
market  is  to  keep  prices  at  a  figure  that 
will  insure  the  free  movement  of  butter. 
The  cold  storage  holdings  are  enor¬ 
mous  and  heroic  methods  must  be 
adopted  to  avoid  serious  consequences. 
Production  is  still  very  heavy  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  and  as  yet  the 
peak  of  the  make  has  not  been  reached. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BREMNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


r  LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 

POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultrv  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
tree  holiday  calendar  folder  1C27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


J 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


CAULIFLOWER  Plants  Ready 

Field  grown.  Highest  quality.  Catskill  Mountain,  Long 
Island  and  Super.  Snowball  $4.50  per  1000;  5000, 
$20.00;  500,  2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200.  $1.50.  Tomato  and 
Sprout  plants  $3.00  per  1000;  5000.  $14.00;  500,  $1.75; 
300,  $1.50.  Cabbage  plants,  Danish  Ballhead,  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Glory  and  all  varieties  $2.00  per  1000;  5000. 
$9.00;  500,  $1.50.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE 

Tuberculin  tested  Guernsey  fresh  cows 
and  springers,  also  fresh  four  year  old 
Holsteins.  All  negative  to  the  blood  test. 

JOHN  M.  FROST,  ’Phone  Ossining 
307F2.  Pines  Bridge  Rd.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


In  general  the  quality  of  butter  is  av¬ 
eraging  high  and  the  trade  is  able  to 
find  everything  it  wants  except  color, 
which  is  not  easily  controlled  at  this 
time  of  year. 

The  U.  S.  storage  stocks  on  June  1 
totaled  50,330,000  pounds  compared 
with  28,369,000  pounds  on  June  1,  1929. 
From  May  1  to  June  1  this  year  butter 
holdings  in  storage  increased  27,373,000 
pounds,  compared  to  an  increase  of  22,- 
486,000  pounds  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  On  June  13  the  four  cities 
reported  31,931,145  pounds  of  butter  in 
their  cold  storage  rooms,  whereas  on 
the  same  day  a  year  ago  they  held  20,- 
928,916  pounds.  Here  is  something  in¬ 
teresting.  From  June  6  to  June  13  the 
four  cities  reported  an  increase  in  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  5,514,356  pounds, 
whereas  during  the  same  period  last 
year  cold  storage  holdings  increased 
6,045,457  pounds. 

The  market  closes  a  little  firmer  at 
the  decline.  Buyers  have  taken  hold 
with  a  little  more  confidence,  feeling 
that  if  there  were  any  further  declines 
they  would  come  slowly. 

Cheese  a  Shade  Lower 

June  14,  June  7,  June  15, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ 18  -18%  1 7% -1 8%  23% -24'  2 

Fresh  Average  _ . . 

Held  Fancy _  23  -26  24  -26  27% -29% 

Held  Average  _ _  23  - 

The  cheese  market  closes  a  shade 
lower  than  it  was  last  week.  Some  very 
desirable  lots  have  been  offered  at 
18 %c  to  19c  without  finding  buyers. 
Upstate  asking  prices  range  up  to  19c 
f.  o.  b.  factory  for  favorite  marks, 
which  prices  are  higher  than  could  be 
realized  at  this  time  in  New  York  City. 
The  West  has  been  offering  cheese 
more  freely  and  at  reduced  rates  and 
this  is  operating  against  any  possible 
chance  for  increase  on  upstate  makes. 

On  June  1,  U.  S.  storage  stocks  were 
reported  to  total  49,045,000  pounds 
compared  with  47,641,000  pounds  on 
the  same  day  last  year.  From  May  1 
to  June  1,  U.  S.  storage  holdings  in¬ 
creased  9,721,000  pounds,  compared 
with  an  increase  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod  last  year  of  5,609,000  pounds.  On 
June  12  the  ten  cities  making  daily  re¬ 
ports  had  in  storage  13,245,000  pounds, 
compared  with  11,367,000  pounds  the 
same  week  day  last  year.  From  June 
5  to  June  12  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
increased  900,000  pounds  compared 
with  an  increase  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod  last  year  of  510,000  pounds. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  increase  in  the 
into-storage  movement  compared  with 
last  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  West 
is  offering  cheese  freely,  we  look  for 
no  material  increase  in  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  very  soon. 


Egg  Trend  Starts  Upward 


June  14, 

June  7, 

June  15, 

NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras  .... 

29 

-34  29 

-33%* 

38 

-42% 

Average  Extras _ 

27 

-28  27 

-28 

37 

-37% 

Extra  Firsts  „ 

26 

-26%  26 

-26% 

35 

-36 

Firsts  . 

24 

-25  25 

- 

33 

-34% 

Undergrades  _ 

-23 

-23% 

32 

- 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  .  .. 

27 

-32  27 

-31 

35 

-40 

Gathered  _.. 

25 

-26%  23% -26 

32 

-34% 

Indications  are  that  the  egg  business 
as  a  whole  is  on  the  upward  trend.  It 
appears  that  we  have  passed  the  low 
spot  and  that  from  now  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  will  be  upward.  Of  course, 
from  time  to  time  and  in  various  sec¬ 
tions,  there  will  be  temporary  breaks 
in  this  upward  swing,  but  as  a  whole 
we  have  passed  through  the  doldrums. 
One  of  the  encouraging  signs  is  that 
collections  of  eggs  show  further  de¬ 
creases,  and  the  shrinkage  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  rapid.  In  many  of  the  produc¬ 
ing  areas  prices  show  marked  ad¬ 
vances.  and  it  is  reported  that  there 
are  many  sections  in  the  West  where 
prices  are  above  par  with  New  York 
City. 

The  Metropolitan  market  has  been 
receiving  more  limited  supplies  of  late, 
especially  of  fine  eggs,  and  as  the  week 
advanced  the  market  on  these  lines 
has  improved.  The  trouble  with  most  of 
the  eggs  coming  in  is  that  they  have 
shown  the  effects  of  the  hot  weather 
and  have  had  to  take  lower  classifica¬ 
tions.  This  left  a  more  limited  supply 
of  strictly  fancy  eggs  available  with 


higher  prices  being  offered.  Lower 
grades  were  more  plentiful  and  moved 
with  more  difficulty.  Trade  during  the 
week  has  been  unsettled  and  spotty. 
The  speculators  got  a  jolt  early  in  the 
week  when  the  securities  market  went 
flat,  but  later  they  showed  renewed 
interest. 

The  June  1  report  of  eggs  in  U.  S. 
storage  houses  was  more  favorable 
then  generally  expected.  Case  eggs 
were  not  as  heavy  as  the  trade  looked 
for,  although  frozen  eggs  offset  any  en¬ 
couragement  that  could  be  found  in  the 
case  figures.  On  June  1  there  were  in 
storage  9,174,000  cases  of  eggs  com¬ 
pared  with  6,705,000  cases  on  the  same 
day  last  year.  From  May  1  to  June  1 
storage  stocks  increased  3,408,000  cases 
compared  to  an  increase  of  2,753,000 
cases  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
On  June  1  there  were  in  storage  houses 
108,774,000  pounds  of  frozen  eggs  com¬ 
pared  with  71,560,000  pounds  on  the 
same  day  last  year. 

On  June  13,  there  were  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  in  the  ten  cities  making  daily  re¬ 
ports  5,203,000  cases  of  eggs  compared 
with  4,003,000  cases  on  the  same  week 
day  last  year.  Duiing  the  week  of  June 
6  to  June  13  storage  stocks  in  the  ten 
cities  increased  248,000  cases,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  increase  during  the  same 
period  last  year  of  258,000  cases. 


Too  Much  Live  Poultry 


June  14.  June  7,  June  15. 


FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored  - 

20-23 

24-26 

25-29 

Leghorn  _ 

18-20 

20-21 

25-27 

CHICKENS 

Colored 

Leghorn 

BROILERS 

Colored 

.  -  20-40 

25-42 

35-48 

Leghorn  _ 

15-28 

15-30 

20-33 

OLD  ROOSTERS  . 

-16 

13-14 

19-20 

CAPONS  .  - 

FURKtYS  . 

20-25 

20-25 

20-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

18-23 

18-23 

-24 

GEESE  - . 

12-14 

12-14 

16-17 

The  New  York  City  market  suffered 
a  bad  wind  up  during  the  week  ending 
June  14.  The  answer  to  the  problem 
is  that  there  was  too  much  low  grade 
poultry  available.  Fancy  goods  moved 
well,  but  as  a  whole  the  market  was  a 
big  disappointment  and  heavy  losses 
were  suffered.  In  the  freight  marker 
the  situation  was  extremely  serious. 
The  trouble  started  when  the  price  of 
25c  on  fowls  was  established  early  in 
the  week.  Receipts  were  considerably 
heavier  than  expected,  and  the  demand 
did  not  keep  pace.  As  a  result  of  the 
situation  many  dealers  faced  ruin. 
However  receivers  saved  the  situation 
by  holding  the  bag,  but  this  did  not 
change  the  fundamental  condition  of 
the  market.  In  the  express  market 
broilers  were  not  over  plentiful  early 
in  the  week  and  the  market  for  Rocks 
ruled  firm  with  prices  advancing.  That 
spelled  trouble,  for  Thursday  found 
supplies  rolling  in  and  then  everybody 


ran  for  cover. 

As  the  market  came  to  a  close  on 
Saturday  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  definite  figures.  Rock  broilers 
sold  well  but  other  lines  had  no  definite 
limits  and  it  was  a  case  of  every  man 


for  himself. 

A  number  of  shippers  are  still  un¬ 
loading  a  lot  of  scabby,  skinny,  unat¬ 
tractive  broilers  on  the  market.  They 
certainly  are  gluttons  for  punishment, 
for  they  are  taking  it  right  on  the 
nose  every  time  they  send  another 
batch  of  these  undesirable  birds.  After 
they  have  paid  transportation  and  de¬ 
livery  charges  there  is  precious  little 
left  to  meet  the  overhead  that  has 
brought  these  biiris  up  to  their  present 
condition. 


Hay  Prices  Lower 


More  liberal  supplies  and  an  easier 
demand  caused  prices  in  the  hay  mar¬ 
ket  to  ease  another  $1  per  ton.  As  the 
week  came  to  a  close  receipts  were 
more  limited  and  prices  hardened 
slightly  on  large  bales  of  better  grades. 
Small  bales  showed  no  improvement. 
The  bulk  of  the  offerings  have  been 
grading  medium  to  low  grade,  and 
practically  everything  is  in  small  bales. 
These  small  bales  are  selling  from  $2 
to  $4  less  than  the  large.  Straight  tim¬ 
othy  has  been  bringing  from  $20  to  $29 
per  ton,  depending  on  size  of  bale  and 
grade.  Mixtures  fail  to  bring  over  $28 
and  some  are  selling  under  $20,  all  de¬ 
pending  on  size  of  bale  and  grade.  Sec¬ 


ond  cutting  alfalfa  still  brings  $28  to 
$32  with  first  cutting  at  $23  to  $24. 

The  fellow  who  is  shipping  low  grade 
hay  in  small  bales  has  been  out  of  luck 
during  the  past  week.  The  situation 
for  next  week  does  not  look  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  him,  although  straight  timothy 
and  high  grade  mixtures  may  improve. 
Buyers  are  once  again  in  control  of  the 
situation,  and  we  give  you  one  guess, 
as  to  who  is  the  fellow  to  blame. 

Meats  and  Livestock 


CATTLE! — Steers  very  slow,  one  load 
medium  Pennsylvanias  $11.15,  about 
steady.  Cows  slow,  steady.  Bulls  weak 
to  25c  lower.  Common  to  Medium  cows 
$5.50-7.50.  Cutter  to  Medium  Bulls 
$5.50-7.50. 

VEALERS — Scarce,  steady  to  50c 
lower.  Good  to  choice  $11.00-12.50. 
Medium  $8.00-10.50. 

LAMBS  and  SHEEP— Lambs  in  mod¬ 
erate  supply,  fully  steady,  few  sales 
25c  higher.  Good  to  Choice  mostly 
$12.00-12.50.  One  deck  choice  $13.00. 
Medium  $10.50-11.75.  Common  throw- 
outs  $9.00-10.00.  Ewes  fully  50c  or  more 
lower.  Good  $4.50  down. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  CALVES— 
Market  overloaded  all  the  week,  most¬ 
ly  heavyweights.  Demand  was  very 
slow  till  Friday  and  at  irregular  prices 
of  10-15c  per  pound,  regardless  of  the 
grades.  Market  closed  weak  and  irreg¬ 
ular  with  a  number  of  heavy  choice 
calves  still  unsold. 

LIVE  RABBITS— Supply  light  all 
the  week  but  sufficient  for  the  trade. 
Demand  slow.  Market  steady.  Per 
pound,  by  the  coop:  18-22c. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

June  14, 

June  7, 

June  15, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (Sept.)  . . 

1.01% 

1.09% 

U2% 

Corn  (Sept.)  . . . 

.79% 

•  32% 

.91% 

Oats  (Sept)  . 

.37% 

.40 

.43% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red - 

1.16% 

1.28 

1.31% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  - 

.93% 

•  95% 

1.07% 

Oats.  No.  2  - 

.49 

.54 

.57 

FEEDS 

June  14, 

June  7, 

June  15. 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr’d  Oats  _ 

33.75 

32.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . .  — 

26.00 

26.00 

H’d  Bran  . .  - 

£ 

28.00 

28.50 

Standard  Mids  .. 

25.50 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids 

4-  ■ 

30.00 

33.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

V> 

® 

28.50 

31.00 

Red  Dog  _ _ 

1  “ 

30.00 

•  33.50 

Wh.  Hominy  .. 

«  o 

30.00 

38.50 

Yel.  Hominy  ..  . 

GJ 

30.50 

38.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

a  c 

34.00 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed  — 

vM  g 

35.00 

38.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

C 

45.09 

46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

39.50 

38.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

o 

43.00 

41.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

I- 

CL 

45.00 

43.25 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal  . 

44.00 

49.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots.  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  yewr  station. 


The  Tractor  Gets  the 
Work  Done 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
that  his  machine  handles  a  two  bottom 
18  inch  plow  in  a  furrow  nine  inches 
deep. 

With  his  tractor  and  the  help  of  one 
man  for  20  weeks,  Harry  B.  Smith, 
Aroostock  county,  Maine,  was  able  to 
plant  and  take  care  of  50  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  18  acres  of  oats  and  cut  25 
acres  of  clover  which  was  afterwards 
plowed  under.  Extra  help  was  needed 
only  at  harvesting  time  and  when  the 
season  was  over  and  the  machinery  in 
the  shed  he  could  take  a  real  vacation 
until  spring.  His  tractor  pulls  a  two 
bottom  plow  and  is  used  also  with  cul¬ 
tivator,  two-row  hoe,  two-row  planter, 
traction  sprayer  and  digger.  A  truck 
hauls  the  crop  to  his  potato  storage 
warehouse  a  short  distance  from  the 
farm.  Figuring  6.  per  cent  interest  and 
20  per  cent  depreciation  on  all  his 
equipment,  together  with  gasoline  and 
oil  for  both  the  tractor  and  truck,  he 
had  a  total  machinery  cost  of  less  than 
20  cents  a  barrel  the  past  season.  To¬ 
tal  costs,  including  a  salary  of  $1,200 
for  himself,  taxes,  interest  on  borrowed 
money  were  $1.11  a  barrel  for  the  crop 
delivered  at  the  warehouse. 

What  these  farmers  are  doing  to  re¬ 
duce  costs  and  shorten  hours  of  labor 
is  being  duplicated  on  thousands  of 
farms  all  over  the  country. — E.  T.  L. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Farm  Board  Outlines  Program  on  Apple  Marketing 


FRUIT  growers  throughout  the  east 
will  be  much  interested  in  the  apple 
program  just  decided  upon  and  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
The  Board  announces  that  it  has  made 
detailed  preparation  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  apple  project  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  section  of  the  Division  of 
Cooperative  Marketing. 

In  carrying  out  this  project  the 
Board  states  that  it  will  assist  grow- 

Free  Labor  Exchange 

IN  order  to  bring  farm  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  together, 
American  Agriculturist  will  pub¬ 
lish  free  of  charge  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns  brief  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  either  from  farmers 
who  need  help  or  from  hired  men 
out  of  work. 

The  only  condition  is  that  you 
must  be  a  paid-in-advance  sub¬ 
scriber  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  When  sending  in  your  adver¬ 
tisement,  enclose  the  address 
label  from  the  front  page  of  your 
last  copy  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  This  offer  is  for  a  limited 
time  only. 

Send  your  letter  to  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  40, 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

ers  in  the  development  of  local  and 
regional  marketing  associations  looking 
toward  the  handling  of  the  commodity 
on  a  national  basis.  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Frees 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  apple 
program. 

According  to  the  announcement  the 
Board  will  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  local 
and  regional  associations  in  the  apple 
growing  districts  of  the  Cumberland- 
Potomac-Shenandoah  area,  western 
New  York  area,  the  New  England 
States,  the  mid-western  states  and  the 
mountain  states.  Local  cooperatives 
will  be  encouraged  to  unify  their  mar¬ 
keting  activities  and  establish  regional 
sales  agencies  and  these  later  may  be 
developed  into  a  national  sales  or¬ 
ganization. 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  fruit  grower  of 
Hall,  N.  Y.  and  a  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board,  speaking  over  the 
radio  on  Friday,  June  13,  said  that  the 
American  farmer’s  apple  crop  amounts 
to  more  than  100,000,000  dollars  an¬ 
nually  with  a  production  of  about  32,- 
000,000  barrels  of  apples.  Only  about  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  these  apples  are 
handled  by  cooperative  organizations. 
Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  has  been  working  for  months 
with  representatives  of  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  effort  to  find  a  plan  for 
improving  present  distribution  and 
sales  methods.  Conferences  have  been 
held  in  many  of  the  apple  growing  sec¬ 
tions.  Finally  a  general  apple  commit¬ 
tee  of  fifteen  met  at  the  call  of  the 
Farm  Board  in  Washington,  D.  C.  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

“All  of  this  preliminary  work”,  says 
Mr.  Wilson  “is  the  initial  step  toward 
a  long-time  program  supported  by  the 
Farm  Board,  looking  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  national  cooperative, 
grower-owned  and  grower-controlled 
selling  system  for  apples.” 


Long  Island  News 

CONTINUED  rains  have  injured  the 
fine  crop  of  strawberries  so  that  on 
the  east  end  the  price  is  as  low  as  15c 
per  quart.  Better  weather  will  soon  bring 
better  prices.  Long  Island  potatoes  of  first 
quality  (last  year’s)  bring  $4.00  a  bushel 
at  market  prices.  This  year’s  potato  crop 
shows  fine  prospects.  The  annual  Potato 
Tour  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  will 
be  held  June  25,  26  and  27  beginning  at 
Mineola  and  ending  on  the  South  Shore 
in  Suffolk.  Details  of  the  tour  are  being 
handled  by  County  Agents  W.  E.  Bean 
and  H.  H.  Campbell. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  general  farm 
tour  of  Long  Island  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Long  Island  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  to  acquaint  the  business  men, 
county  officials  and  others  not  living  on 


farms  with  the  farm  resources  of  the 
Island.  This  tour  is  to  begin  July  8  in 
Nassau  County  and  extend  into  Suffolk 
next  day. 


League  Notes 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  is  looking  toward  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
of  its  history  when  the  hundreds  of  dele¬ 
gates  get  together  at  Albany  in  the  Tenth 
Regiment  Armory  on  Thursday,  June  19, 
beginning  at  10  a.  m.  standard  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  business  of 
the  meeting,  the  guest  of  honor  and  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  will  be  James  C.  Stone  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board. 


Sheffield  Cooperative 
Association  News 

“The  outstanding  thing”  says  Mr.  C.  M. 
Halliday,  secretary  of  the  Association, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  “is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  production  in  the 
Sheffield  Association.  We  have  more  than 
25,000.000  pounds’  increase  in  production 
over  May  1929.  Of  course,  it  comes  largely 
from  our  increase  in  membership  which 
is  the  largest  in  our  history.  I  think  the 
production  per  dairy  is  not  very  much 
different  from  a  year  ago.” 

A  report  of  Sheffield  prices  will  be  found 
on  the  A.  A.  market  page. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Greene  County  —The  Greene  County 
Farm  Bureau  held  its  seventh  annual 
county  picnic  at  the  fair  grounds  at 
Cairo  on  June  14  beginning  at  10  A.  M. 
John  D.  Miller,  vice-president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Association  delivered 
the  address.  Sports  stunts,  horseshoe 
pitching  and  ball  games,  4-H  club  parade 
and  games  were  the  order  of  the  day.— 
E.  G.  B. 

Orange  County — Census  returns  show 
gain  for  Orange  County  of  over  10,000 
which  is  8.7%.  The  gain  is  due  principal¬ 
ly  to  pressure  from  New  York  City  and 
much  more  rapid  growth  in  the  next  ten 
years  is  predicted.  There  are  3030  farms 
in  the  county.  Weather  hot  and  dry  early 
in  May  and  wet  and  cold  during  later 
part.  Much  more  favorable  to  grass  than 
corn.  Goshen  rural  schools  had  a  stunt 
day  under  the  direction  of  G.  D.  Musser, 
county  club  leader  and  H.  L.  Stone,  teach¬ 
er  at  Goshen.  The  town  of  Blooming 
Grove  has  purchased  17%  acres  to  be 
used  later  on  when  the  consolidated 
school  now  in  prospect  is  built. — D  .C.  H. 

In  Southwestern  New  York 

Cattaraugus  County  — T  hesecond 
week  of  June  finds  crop  conditions  in 
Cattaraugus  county  well  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age.  Oats  are  doing  fine  and  grass  and 
pastures  are  excellent  due  to  frequent 
rains.  Gardens  of  corn  are  suffering  some¬ 
what  for  warmer  weather.  In  some  wet 
lands  corn  hasn’t  been  drilled  while  other 
fields  have  been  cultivated  two  or  three 
times. 

Eggs  have  been  under  thirty  cents  a 
dozen  with  the  exception  of  Easter  week 
yet  more  and  more  people  erect  new 
brooder  houses  each  year,  showing  that 
even  if  the  margin  of  profit  is  small,  there 
is  a  certain  fascination  in  caring  for  baby 
chicks  that  makes  up  for  it  all. 

Farmers  are  receiving  Dairymen’s 


League  prices  for  milk  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  nearly  all  the  milk  is  handled 
by  the  Association.  Many  farmers  are 
working  on  the  highways  and  wives  and 
families  going  in  for  truck  gardening  to 
some  extent.  One  lady  reports  an  acre  of 
carrots,  another  half  an  acre  each  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower. 

The  county  Grange  held  their  summer 
session  in  Little  Valley  at  which  time 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  State  Grange  Master, 
dedicated  a  new  Grange  hall  and  on  the 
same  evening  a  new  hall  at  North  Otto. 

The  only  college  in  the  county,  St. 
Bonaventure’s  at  Allegany,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  May  and  students  dismissed. 
However,  funds  are  being  raised  and  the 
grounds  being  cleared  of  ruins  so  pro¬ 
gress  on  new  buildings  will  soon  begin. 
The  college  is  in  charge  of  Franciscan 
Fathers  and  had  been  graduating  stu¬ 
dents  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  nearly  eighty  years. 

Director  A.  L.  Milks  and  a  score  of 
delegates  and  their  wives  go  to  Albany 
the  third  week  of  June  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Association. — M.  M.  S. 

Chautauqua  County — The  weather  has 
been  rather  dry  most  of  the  spring,  either 
very  hot  or  very  cold.  May  30  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  44  at  noon  and  two  days 
later  it  was  80.  On  May  27  we  had  a 
hard  freeze  that  killed  tender  garden 
plants  and  some  fruit  cherries,  currants 
and  strawberries.  Pears  don’t  seem  to  be 
hurt  much.  Meadows  look  bad  and  the 
hay  crop  promises  to  be  light  again  this 
year.  June  6  we  had  the  first  hard  rain 
that  we  have  had  in  nearly  two  weeks.— 
A.  J.  N. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Tioga  County — The  State  Commission¬ 
er  of  Highways,  Arthur  Brandt,  sent 
word  to  our  county  superintendent  of 
highways  that  the  Court  Street,  (Owego) 
bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  River  had 
been  condemned  as  being  unsafe  for  travel 
for  the  public.  This  bridge  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  state.  It  will  soon  be  put  in 
condition  is  the  verdict.  It  was  built  39 
years  ago  and  the  cost  was  over  $100,000. 

Four  hundred  county  children  are  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  and  protection  of  the 
county  welfare  agent  of  which  87  per  cent 
are  residing  in  their  own  homes. 

The  census  enumeration  rates  this 
county  at  about  the  same  figures  as  in 
1850  although  in  1880  it  was  over  7000 
higher,  now  25,470. 

Two  poultry  tours  were  made  in  the 
county  this  month  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Farm  Bureau.  R.  G.  Ogle,  special¬ 
ist  from  the  college  of  agriculture  had 
this  in  charge. 

Several  disastrous  fires  have  burned  fine 
barns  stocked  with  tools,  grains  and  hay 
and  in  one  barn  a  team  of  horses  and 
two  fine  calves  were  cremated. 

Community  committee  of  the  county 
farm  and  home  bureau  vote  to  recommend 
that  the  Tioga  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  adhere  to  its  rule  requiring  that  all 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  exhibited  at 
the  county  fair  to  be  the  property  of  the 
exhibitor. 

A  rattlesnake  was  killed  recently  at 
East  Newark.  Two  others  were  killed  near 
there  some  time  ago,  all  of  them  having 
only  one  or  two  rattles. 

The  Rockefellers  have  purchased  more 
land  in  Richford,  and  now  have  quite  a 
tract,  some  of  which  was  owned  by  J.  D. 
Rockefeller’s  grandmother. 

Much  rain  has  fallen  since  June  1st 


'Howdy a,  like  livin’  out  here?” 

'Too  dang  noisy.  Neighbors  got  a  radio.” — JUDGE 


and  weather  decidedly  changeable.  Rain 
and  sunshine  alternate  several  times 
daily  and  the  weather  is  more  like  April. 
Crops  are  looking  fine. 

Many  chickens  are  being  raised.  Many 
farms  have  a  quantity  of  laying  hens 
and  eggs  are  abundant  though  prices  are 
low  considering  the  high  prices  for  feed 
which  is  very  discouraging  to  their 
owners. 

Many  cows,  young  stock  and  even 
calves  have  been  shipped  from  this  coun¬ 
ty  after  being  tested  for  T.B.  Some  herds 
were  entirely  wiped  out. 

Four  thousand  voices  will  sing  at  Tau- 
ghannock  Falls  Park  on  June  20  and  21. 
The  choirs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Owego  will  join  in  the  Talbot  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  and  are  under  the  supervision  of 
David  Hugh  Jones  of  the  Westminster 
choir  school.  It  is  stated  that  with  100 
voices  in  this  park  it  is  beautiful  as 
the  groves  back  of  the  singers  act  like 
a  sounding  board  and  throw  out  the 
music.  But  what  will  it  be  with  the  4000 
voices? — C.  A.  A.  B. 


Listen  In  On  These  Farm 
Radio  Programs 

IN  order  to  do  our  part  to  help  make 
farm  radio  programs  in  the  East  more 
interesting,  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operates  with  several  different  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  on  farm  programs  every 
week.  Every  day  of  the  week  except  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday,  the  General  Electric 
Company’s  station  WGY  at  Schenectady 
broadcasts  a  most  excellent  farm  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  noon  hour  from  12 :00 
to  12 :30  eastern  standard  time. 

On  every  Monday  of  each  week  on  this 
WGY  farm  program  at  12:25  eastern 
standard  time,  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  prepares  a  short 
talk  of  particular  interest  to  farmers 
giving  poems,  some  of  Eastman’s  chest¬ 
nuts,  and  other  entertaining  material. 

On  Friday  at  12:30  p.  m.  eastern  stand¬ 
ard  time,  the  farm  news  prepared  by 
American  Agriculturist  is  broadcast  from 
Station  WGY. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
also  puts  on  a  fine  national  farm  and 
home  hour  each  day  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday  from  12:45  to  1:30  p.  m.  eastern 
standard  time.  On  Wednesday  of  each 
week  the  eastern  news  will  be  supplied 
by  American  Agriculturist,  on  this  Nat¬ 
ional  Broadcasting  Company’s  farm  and 
home  hour.  Eastern  stations  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  program  are  :  WJZ,  WBZ,  WBZA, 
WHAM,  KDKA. 

We  call  your  attention  also  to  a  most 
excellent  evening  farm  and  home  hour 
over  WGY  every  Monday  evening  at  7:00 
o’clock  eastern  daylight  saving  time. 

Every  day  of  the  week  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday  market  reports  are  given 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  over  station 
WEAF  at  11 :45  eastern  standard  time. 
These  reports  are  furnished  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and 
American  Agriculturist  cooperating. 


Who  Bids  $200 

in  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

Fishkill  Piebe  Beauty 


Born  October  15,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Datchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  of  10,907 
lbs.  milk  and  5 14  lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 


HIs  price 

is  NOW  .  .  . 


*200. 


We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  ball 
$ 50  the  first  of  each  month  tadil  sold. 


Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees (  terms  of  sale, 
etc /,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgen thau,  Jr.,  Owner 
46l-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


632)  10 


American  Agriculturist,  June  21,  1930 


The  Charm  Caldron 

Here  Is  a  Clever  Way  to  Present  the  Useful  but  Prosaic  Kitchen  Utensil 


EVERY  bride-elect  is  the  recipient  of 
a  kitchen  shower,  and  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  bestow  the  useful  ar¬ 
ticles  in  a  new  and  original  manner. 
The  Charm  Caldron  was  the  surprising 
way  in  which  a  recent  bride-to-be  was 
showered  with  attractive  kitchen 
utensils. 

The  invitation  was  for  a  luncheon, 
and  as  the  guests  were  about  to  rise 
from  the  table,  a  witch  in  the  usual 


CHILD’S  APRON  NO.  C2301  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  design  of  coverall  apron  for  the 
small  child.  It  is  plain  stamped  on  small 
checked  novelty  gingham  with  rayon 
mixture  and  comes  in  blue,  lavender ,  tan¬ 
gerine  or  green.  Price  of  this  apron  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  is  only  35c.  Fast  col¬ 
ored  embroidery  floss  for  completely  fin¬ 
ishing  same  is  20c  extra.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


“witch”  costume  of  peaked  cap,  trailing 
robes,  straggling  gray  hair,  and  staff, 
entered.  Approaching  the  bride-elect, 
she  said  mysteriously, 

“1  am  a  witch  from  distant  wood, 

1  weave  weird  spells  as  witches  should, 
So  listen,  maiden,  as  I  speak, 

My  caldron  I  would  have  thee  seek! 

“Thou’tt  be  a  bride  some  ha.ppy  day  ? 
Wouldst  keep  thy  husband’s  love  for 
aye? 

Within  a  caldron  dark,  and  deep, 

True  charms  there  are,  true  love  to 
keep!” 

She  beckoned  to  an  adjoining  room 
which  had  been  decorated  with  frag¬ 
rant  pine  boughs.  In  the  centre  was  the 
caldron,  a  large  basket  which  had  been 
covered  with  black  crepe  paper,  and 
was  decorated  with  red  hearts.  Again 
the  witch  spoke: 

“The  caldron  boils  and  boils  again, 
Behold  the  charms,  and  none  are  vain! 
So  from  the  caldron  prithee  take, 

True  love’s  own  charms,  for  true  love’s 
sake!” 

She  beckoned  to  the  caldron  and  the 
surprised  bride-elect  proceeded  to  take 
from  it  the  following  articles,  each 
wrapped  in  gay  paper,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  verse  which  was  read 
aloud: 

1.  Cake  Pan 

“You’ll  keep  his  love  and  no  mistake, 

If  you  will  feed  him  home-made  cake.” 

2.  Food-chopper 

“With  a  chopper  you  often  can  make, 
if  you  wish, 

From  some  few  left-overs ,  an  epicure’s 
dish!” 

3.  Frying  Pan 

“Always  fry  things  golden  brown. 

Win  a  culinary  crown.” 

4.  Double-Boiler 

“Never  serve  him  burnt  food,  for  that 
will  make  him  rave! 

Use  a  double-boiler,  and  unpleasantness 
you’ll  save!” 

5.  Muffin  Pans 

“Muffins  light  and  feathery  are  always 
sure  to  please,  , 

Be  will  fondly  love  a  wife ,  who  bakes 
nice  things  like  these F* 


6.  Enamel  Sauce-Pan 
“Cheerful  utensils  in  colors  so  gay, 
Keep  you  real  happy  while  working 

each  day!” 

7.  Glass  Pie  Plate 

“If  you  can  make  a  luscious  pie, 

For  other  girls  he’ll  never  sigh!” 

8.  Casserole 

“Cook  them  in  a  casserole,  all  sorts  of 
tasty  things, 

Give  him  these,  and  then  you’ll  find  his 
love  will  ne’er  take  wings.” 

9.  Sieve 

“From  all  the  many  happenings  that 
come  along  each  day, 

Be  sure  to  sieve  the  worries  out,  and 
throw  them  all  away.” 

10.  Kitchen  Knives 

“Sharp  knives  you’ll  need,  but  sharp 
words  never, 

So  you  can  keep  his  love  forever.” 

The  caldron  itself,  when  divested  of 
wrappings,  proved  to  be  a  laundry  bas¬ 
ket,  while  the  witch  was  one  of  the 
guests,  who  had  slipped  away  from  the 
luncheon  table,  under  pretext  of  a  prior 
engagement. — Elsie  Duncan  Yam:. 


Pick-Up  Salads 

IN  the  days  when  appetite  flags,  the 
right  kind  of  salad  acts  as  a  timely 
goad.  It  is  even  possible  to  serve  a 
salad  just  before  the  cereal  on  a  sultry 
morning,  or  just  after  it  if  one  pre¬ 
fers. 

Veal  or  Chicken  Salad — Chop  one 
cupful  veal  or  chicken  meat,  add  one 
cupful  chopped  celery,  one  slice  onion 
minced  fine,  half  a  gTeen  pimento  chop¬ 
ped  and  a  few  broken  nut  meats.  Mix 
with  a  dressing  and  serve  on  lettuce 
leaves. 

Cheese  and  Pineapple  Salad — On  a 
good  sized  lettuce  leaf  put  a  slice  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  and  in  the  center 
of  this  a  ball  made  from  rich  cottage 
cheese.  In  the  top  of  the  ball  put  a  nut 
meat,  dress  with  either  French  or  may¬ 
onnaise  dressing  and  serve. — L.  M.  T. 

Carrot  Salad — Grate  three  young 
carrots,  chop  a  thin  slice  of  onion,  and 
a  little  green  cabbage.  Season  with  cel¬ 
ery  seed,  blend  thoroughly,  add  a  little 
salad  dressing,  heap  on  lettuce  leaves 
and  serve. 

Dandelion  Salad — Take  the  crisp 
young  leaves  of  dandelions,  cook  in 
salted  water,  and  chop  rather  fine. 
Boil  six  eggs,  remove  the  yolks  and 
chop  the  whites.  Make  a  nest  of  water 


cress  or  lettuce,  in  it  put  the  dande¬ 
lions  and  the  egg  whites,  cover  with  a 
good  salad  dressing  and  grate  the  egg 
yolks  over  the  top.  By  keeping  a  clump 
of  dandelions  cut  back  and  well  ferti¬ 
lized  it  is  possible  to  have  tender, 
young  leaves  all  summer. 


Songs  that  Mother  Used 
to  Sing 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

1863,  that  he  gave  to  us  that  immortal 
song,  “Old  Black  Joe.”  He  was  singing 
of  the  old  negro,  but  the  feelings  were 
all  of  his  own  soul.  The  plaintive  melo¬ 
dy.  The  sad  lyric. 

“Gone  are  the  days  when  my  heart 
was  young  and  gay; 

Gone  are  the  friends  from  the  cotton 
fields  away;” 

Gone  indeed  were  the  friends  of  his 
prosperity;  he  was  living  in  a  cellar 
room;  writing  his  songs  and  composi¬ 
tions  upon  scraps  of  wrapping  paper 
from  the  grocery  store;  disease  had 
him  marked  for  death,  his  wife  had 
separated  from  him  because  of  his  con¬ 
vivial  habits;  to  him  his  friends  were 
dead.  He  was  alone,  even  as  Old  Black 
Joe. 

Life  had  been  more  abundant  with 
him  when  he  wrote  the  lines — - 

“The  sun  shines  bright  in  the  old 
Kentucky  Home. 

’ Tis  summer,  the  darkies  are  gay, 

The  corn  tops  ripe,  and  the  meadows 
in  the  bloom, 

While  the  birds  make  music  all  the 
day.” 

Then  he  was  filled  with  youth  and 
the  song  as  he  wrote  it  was  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  beautiful  surroundings  in 
which  he  found  himself  upon  a  visit 
to  his  cousin,  John  Rowan,  son  of 
Judge  John  Rowan,  whose  home  was 
Federal  Hill,  near  Bardstown,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Descriptive  in  its  first  lines  of  the 
joy  and  beauty  of  the  old  plantation 
home;  and  filled  with  the  foreboding 
of  the  days  going  by  “like  a  shadow 
o’er  the  heart.”  It  was  a  proud  home 
in  which  Stephen  Foster  visited.  His 
uncle  John  Rowan  was  the  predeces¬ 
sor  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  of  the 
most  prominent  Kentuckians.  His  son 
John  had  traveled  afar,  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  The  great  rooms  of  the 
Rowan  home  were  richly  furnished.  To 
it  came  poets  and  writers  of  the  time. 


Hospitality  ruled.  It  was  in  these  opul¬ 
ent  surroundings  that  young  Foster  sat 
down  one  day  at  the  mahogany  desk 
with  its  heavy  rope  legs,  and  wrote 
the  song.  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home.” 

Stephen  Foster’s  ancestors  were  all 
American,  going  back  through  the  re¬ 
volutionary  times  to  Scotch-Irish  on 
his  father’s  side,  and  to  English  on  the 
side  of  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Tomlinson.  He  was  born  up¬ 
on  a  great  day — July  4,  1826,  at  Al¬ 
legheny,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  influence  in  the  city,  serving 
as  mayor  at  one  time.  The  Foster 
home  was  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg.  It 
was  one  of  the  very  fine  homes  of  the 
suburb,  surrounded  by  great,  spacious 
grounds  which  were  fine  as  a  play¬ 
ground  for  the  boy  who  grew  up,  hav¬ 
ing  more  pleasure  in  the  trees  and 
hills,  the  birds  and  flowers,  than  in 
the  companionship  of  other  boys. 

His  first  success  as  a  composer  came 
with  the  publication  of  “Louisianna 
Belle”  in  1844.  This  encouraged  him  so 
that  he  soon  wrote  two  others,  “Uncle 


Dress  and  Gertrude  Set.  No.  B5303  is 
fashioned  of  fine  quality  white  crepe,  ray¬ 
on  and  cotton  and  is  stamped  for  dainty 
embroidery  in  pastel  colors.  Size,  6 
months  to  one  year.  Price  $1.30  per  set, 
floss  and  instructions  included.  Order 
from  Embroidery  Department ,  American 
Agriculturist ,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Ned”  and  “O,  Susanna.”  The  publisher 
gave  him  $100  for  the  privilege  of  pub¬ 
lishing  “O,  Susanna.”  From  then  on 
there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do 
but  to  write  songs.  It  was  easy  for 
him,  and  he  could  get  money  for  what 
he  wrote.  Many  others  have  done  the 
same  and  their  names  are  forgotten. 
Foster  had  a  deeply  sentimental,  affec¬ 
tionate  disposition  which  enabled  him 
to  feel  as  others  felt,  and  his  genius 
for  expression  of  feeling  in  song,  places 
him  at  the  head  of  folk  song  writers 
of  America. 

How  shall  we  appraise  a  man?  By 
his  life  which  came  toward  its  end  in 
a  desolate  room  in  a  cheap  hotel,  his 
death  in  Bellevue  hospital,  from  where 
his  body  was  sent  to  the  morgue,  to  be 
recovered  by  a  writer  of  lyrics  with 
whom  Foster  had  worked  during  his 
last  years,  and  sent  to  Pittsburg  for 
decent  burial?  Or  by  his  works,  the 
songs  which  his  genius  created  during 
the  years  of  his  dissolute  life — songs  of 
sentiment — songs  of  the  feelings  of  a 
people — the  folk  songs  of  America? 
The  world  has  given  the  answer. 
Stephen  Collins  Foster  is  known  wher¬ 
ever  music  is  loved.  Because  he  wrote 
a  song  within  its  walls,  the  State  of 
Kentucky  has  made  a  memorial  of  the 
old  Rowan  Mansion.  Statues  of  him 
have  been  erected  in  the  home  city  of 
his  birth  and  elsewhere.  Collections  of 
his  songs  have  been  made  by  music 
lovers.  Biographies  have  been  written. 

Just  off-hand,  strike  up  almost  any 
old-time  tune — chances  are  it  will  be 
one  of  Foster’s.  Here  is  a  list  of  20 
for  you  to  use  in  a  Foster  Memorial 
Community  Sing  some  time: 

Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming; 
Comrades,  Fill  No  Glass  for  Me;  Ellen 
Bayne;  Fairy  Belle;  Farewell,  My  Lilly 
Dear;  Gentle  Annie;  Goin’  to  Run  All 
Night;  Hard  Times,  Come  Again  No 
More;  Massa’s  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground; 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home;  Nelly  Bly ; 
Nellie  Was  a  Lady;  Oh,  Boys,  Carry  Me 
Along;  O,  Susanna;  Old  Black  Joe;  Uncle 
Ned;  Under  the  Willow  She’s  Sleeping; 
Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You. 


Quilting  Patterns  for 
Pillows  or  Coverlets 

THE  feather  circle  perforated 
pattern  in  a  ten-inch  diameter 
is  suitable  for  blocks  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  square.  It  is  Num¬ 
ber  M632.  The  other  quilting  block 
is  more  quickly  made  and  a  bit 
more  modern  in  feeling.  It  is  an 
admirably  spaced  conventional 
flower  and  leaves  which  can  be  fit¬ 
ted  on  to  a  block  nine  inches  square 
or  larger.  There  is  also  a  matching 
corner  and  running  design  for  bor¬ 
der  or  lattice  strips  to  go  with  it 
on  your  quilt.  The  perforated  block 
is  Number  M633.  Corner  and  sec¬ 
tion  of  border  to  repeat  num- 
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ber  M634.  Black  stamping  paste  is  Number  M206. 

These  designs  could  be  grouped  to  make  an  exquisite  silk  slumber  robe 
or  puff  for  the  chaise  lounge.  They  may  be  used  on  pillows,  a  quilted  negli¬ 
gee  and  still  again  on  other  quilts. 

M632 — Perforated  Pattern,  25  cents  ;  M633 — Perforated  Pattern,  20  cents  ; 
M634 — Perforated  Pattern,  25  cents ;  M206 — Stamping  Paste  . 25  cents. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
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A  Letter  From  Mrs.  Young 


England’s  Rural  Women  Hold  Annual  Meeting 


KNOWING  that  thousands  of  our 
readers  are  interested  in  Mrs. 
Young’s  trip  to  the  Vienna  World  Con¬ 
ference,  we  print  this  personal  letter 
to  the  Household  Editor. 

Cheam,  Surrey,  England. 
May  23,  1930. 

Dear  Mrs.  Huckett : 

My  trip  so  far  has  been  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  weather  has  not  been  very 
pleasant,  being  cold  and  rainy. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  attend  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes  at  Blackpool.  They  discuss 
questions  much  like  those  in  our  Home 
Bureau,  but  under  different  conditions. 

Lady  Denman  gave  a  party  the  first 
evening  to  3,000  guests  at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  affair 
and  wonderfully  well  planned. 

England  is  engaged  in  an  Empire 
Building  campaign.  I  find  so  much  of 
interest  in  their  plan  of  education  and 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  get  some  idea 
of  what  the  “Fisher  Act”  means  to  the 
school  children. 

My  stay  in  London  is  going  to  be 
short.  I  am  travelling  with  Mrs.  Watt 
tomorrow  and  Miss  Pratt  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  a  tea  in  the  home 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
met  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  and  some  of 
England’s  titled  women.  They  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  form  Institutes  for  towns¬ 
women,  similar  to  the  country  women’s 
Institutes.  Their  discussion  about  water 
regional  councils  brought  on  by  the 
water  famine  of  last  year  was  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting  as  it  brought  out  the 
difficulties  they  must  face.  In  many 
cases  they  were  unable  to  sell  milk 
because  of  the  Board  of  Health  ruling 
that  it  must  be  water-cooled.  The  farm 
women  had  to  buy  their  drinking  water 
in  many  places  and  a  woman  after 
washing  her  clothes  one  day  would 


save  the  water  for  her  neighbor  to  use 
the  next  day! 

There  were  other  discussions  such 
as  nutriment  in  bread,  the  use  of  steel 
traps,  home  economics  in  rural  schools 
and  many  other  topics.  Their  mode  of 
conducting  their  annual  meeting  dif¬ 
fers  from  ours.  Of  course  ours  is  a  re¬ 
presentative  gathering.  At  their  meet¬ 
ing  every  unit  tries  to  send  a  delegate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eliza  Keates  Young 


Baby’s  Toilet  Tray 

A  RECEPTACLE  for  the  baby’s  toi¬ 
let  articles  may  be  made  from  a 
shallow  cheese  box.  Oilcloth,  preferably 
in  colors  or  a  chintz  pattern  makes 
a  pretty  covering  for  inside  and  out. 
Special  adhesive  glue  is  better  for 
fastenings  than  tacks  and  a  conven¬ 
tional  border  may  be  cut  from  figured 
oilcloth  and  gluded  around  the  top. 
Handles  are  not  necessary,  but  if  de¬ 
sired,  cut  double  oilcloth  straps  and 
put  on  with  small  upholstering  tacks. — 
M.  M.  F.,  Vt. 


A  New  Use  for  Collodion 

<<pv  EAR  me,  there’s  a  rim  in  my  new 

JL/ stocking!”  exclaimed  the  doctor’s 
office  nurse,  who  had  been  chatting 
with  me.  “I  must  put  collodion  on  it.” 
I  watched  her,  surprised  and  also  in¬ 
terested,  as  she  returned  with  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  collodion  and  touched  a  drop  to 
the  end  of  the  run,  “There”,  she  ob¬ 
served,  “that  will  last  as  long  as  the 
stocking  does,  and  the  run  won’t  get 
worse.  Of  course  I’ll  mend  it,  but  I 
won’t  have  a  chance  till  I  get  home. 
Collodion  will  keep  a  run  from  going 
further.” 

“File  that  away  in  your  head,”  said 
I  to  myself,  for  many  a  time  something 
has  “caught”  a  silk  stocking,  and  in  no 
time  a  tiny  break  is  a  “run.”  So  now 
I  go  for  the  collodion  bottle. — A.  B.  S. 


Keep  to  Smart  and  Youthful  Lines 


Frock  pattern  No.  2543 
with  its  youthful  basque 
bodice  and  capelet  collar  is 
sweet  and  simple  for  sum¬ 
mer  wear.  This  very  femin¬ 
ine  design  cuts  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  The 
lb-year  size  takes  but  2% 
yards  of  39-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  35-inch  ma¬ 
terial  contrasting.  Price  15c. 


Sports  Suit  No.  2575  is 
much  used  by  the  active 
girl  in  tennis  or  other  stren¬ 
uous  outdoor  sports.  Often 
a  wrap-around  skirt  is  used 
to  match  the  shorts.  Shan¬ 
tung,  pique  or  shirting 
would  make  a  very  useful 
and  attractive  outfit.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  12,  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16 
requires  1%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  1%  yards  of 
32  or  35-inch  contrasting. 
Price  15c. 


Slenderizing  Dress  Pattern 
No.  2561  is  very  smart  and 
wearable  with  its  curving 
line  at  the  hip  yoke  and  the 
surplice  closing  of  the  blous¬ 
ed  bodice.  Chiffon ,  voile, 
crepe  silk  or  shantung  would 
suit  this  design  admirably. 

It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 

36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  35-inch 
all-over  lace.  Price  15c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  Summer  Fashion 
Catalogs  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  HELPERS 


H  INSTEAD  OF  ONEj^lN  E  V~E  R  Y  BAR 

<Tturt*  why  —  ■  ■  '  = 


FELS-NAPTHA 
WASHES  QUICKLY 

IN  WATER  OF  ANY  TEMPERATURE 


FELS-NAPTHA  is  one  soap  you  don't 
have  to  pamper.  Use  it  your  way.  Boil 
the  clothes  or  soak  them,  just  as  you 
wish — Fels-Naptha  does  a  splendid  job 
in  water  of  any  temperature.  Yes,  even 
in  cool  water,  it  gives  you  extra  help! 

Let  your  nose  discover  the  reason. 
Unwrap  a  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  and  smell 
it.  Know  what  that  clean  odor  is?  It’s 
naptha  —  the  safe  dirt -loosener  dry 
cleaners  use.  There’s  plenty  of  it  in 
Fels-Naptha,  combined  with  good 
golden  soap.  And  these  two  cleaners, 
working  together,  give  extra  help  that 
loosens  dirt  quickly  and  washes  it  away 
—  making  clothes  sweetly  clean  without 
hard  rubbing. 

Try  Fels-Naptha  next  washday.  It 
works  beautifully  in  tub  or  machine.  It’s 
great  for  household  cleaning,  too  —  for 


woodwork,  windows,  floors.  It  loosens 
dirt  so  quickly  that  it  keeps  your 
hands  in  water  less  time.  Which,  of 
course,  helps  keep  them  nice.  Ask  yonr 
grocer  for  Fels-Naptha  today. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Special  Offer— We’ll  be  glad  to  send 
every  user  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  a 
Fels-Naptha  Chipper.  Many  women 
who  chip  F els- Naptha  into  tbei  r washing 
machines,  tubs  or  basins  find  this  chip¬ 
per  handier  than  a  knife.  Use  it  and 
Fels-Naptha  to  make  fresh,  golden  soap 
chips  (that  contain  plenty  of  naptha!) 
just  as  you  need  them.  Send  only  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  cover  postage,  and  we’ll 
mail  you  this  chipper  without  further 
cost.  Write  today.  Department  1-6-21, 
Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 

FELS-NAPTHA 


Select  from  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
__  Mead  Bicycles.  Ride  and  exhibit  sample 
RANGER  and  make  money. 

Factory  to  JBMmv To 

Days*  Free  Trial,  direct  from  FACTORY.  Get 
oar  marvelous  offers.  Easy  Payments.  $5  down. 

lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts,  etyaip- 
ment.&nd  repairs  at  half  usual  price. 


Tires 

a  Establi 


Established  36  years. 


\i0i 111  CYCLE  coMKunr 

jV&VClll  Dept.  K205,  Chicago 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 

>9"’  CHESTNUT  ST.  •  PHILADELPHIA 

RO  OM*Ai  BATH  $  3  0  O 
Only  five- proof  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia 
with  unrestricted 
parking 


ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  you  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


WATER  SUPPLY  6-21-30 
Automatic  Water 
Systems 

Irrigation  System* 


DAIRY 

Cream  Separators 
Milk  Coolers 
Milking  Machines 
Clippers  and 
Groomers 
Dairy  Water 
Heaters 
CROPS 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Hay  Hoists 
Apple  Graders 
Stationary  Spray 
Plants 
RADIO 

Battery  Eliminators 
and  Chargers 
Electrified  Sets 


HOUSEHOLD 
Dishwashers 
Ironing  Machines 
Household  Motors 
Ranges  and  Hot 
Plates 

Refrigerators 
Sewing  Machines 
Table  Appliances, 
Dining  Room 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Heaters 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Portable  Heaters 
Ice  Cream  Freezers 
Fans 

Insect  Traps  and 
Fly  Screens 


POULTRY 
Brooders 
Incubators 
Lighting  for  Egg 
Production 
Drinking  Fountain 
Warmers 
Egg  Testers 
Oat  Sprouters 
Paint  &.  Disinfect¬ 
ant  Sprayers 
REPAIR  AND 
MAINTENANCE 
Tool  Grinders 
Soldering  Irons 
General  Purpose 
Motors 
Drills 
Saws 


NAME  - 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


WIRING  AND 
LIGHTING 
Lamps,  Floor  and 
Table 
Lamps, 
Incandescent 
Lighting  Fixtures 
Wiring  Supplies 
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The  Indian  Drum  — —By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B  aimer 


“How  quickly  you  came!” 

“You  let  yourself  think  you  needed 
me,  Connie!” 

“I  did _ ” 

He  had  caught  her  hand  in  his  and 
he  held  it  while  he  brought  her  to 
the  porch  and  exchanged  greetings 
with  her  mother.  Then  he  led  her  on 
past  and  into  the  house. 

When  she  saw  his  face  in  the  light, 
there  were  signs  of  strain  in  it;  she 
could  feel  strain  now  in  his  fingers 
which  held  hers  strongly  but  tensely 
too. 

“You’re  tired,  Henry!” 

He  shook  his  head.  “It’s  been  rotten 
hot  in  Chicago;  then  I  guess  I  was 
mentally  stoking  all  the  way  up  here, 
Connie.  When  I  got  started,  I  wanted 
to  see  you  to-night  .  .  .  but  first,  where 
are  the  things  you  wanted  me  to  see?” 

She  ran  up-stairs  and  brought  them 
down  to  him.  Her  hands  were  shaking 
now  as  she  gave  them  to  him ;  she  could 
not  exactly  understand  why;  but  her 
tremor  increased  as  she  saw  his  big 
hands  fumbling  as  he  unwrapped  the 
muffler  and  shook  out  the  things  it 
enclosed.  He  took  them  up  one  by  one 
and  looked  at  them,  as  she  had  done. 
His  fingers  were  steady  now  but  only 
by  mastering  of  control,  the  effort  for 
which  amazed  her. 

He  had  the  watch  in  his  hands. 

“The  inscription  is  inside  the  front,” 
she  said. 

She  pried  the  cover  open  again  and 
read,  with  him,  the  words  engraved 
within. 

“  ‘As  master  of  .  .’  What  ship  was 

he  master  of  then,  Henry,  and  how 
did  he  rescue  the  Winnebago’s  people?” 

“He  never  talked  to  me  about  things 
like  that,  Connie.  This  is  all?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  nothing  since  to  show  who 
sent  them?” 


wrdte  me,  so  this  time  when  I  started 
to  you  I  brought  with  me— this.” 

He  felt  in  his  pocket  and  brought 
out  a  ring  of  plain  gold;  he  held  it  be¬ 
fore  her  so  that  she  could  see  within 
it  her  own  initials  and  his  and  a  blank 
left  for  the  date.  Her  gaze  went  from 
it  for  an  instant  to  the  box  where  he 
had  put  back  the  other  ring — Alan’s 
mother’s.  Feeling  for  her  long  ago  gaz¬ 
ing  thus,  as  she  must  have,  at  that 
ring,  held  her  for  a  moment.  Was  it 
because  of  that  that  Constance  found 
herself  cold  now? 

“You  mean  you  want  me  to  marry 
you — at  once,  Henry?” 

He  drew  her  to  him  powerfully;  she 


ling  to  her  and  pointing  out  the  desir¬ 
ableness  of  the  spot  as  the  site  for 
their  country  home.  She  sat  in  the 
motor,  watching  him  and  calling  back 
to  him. 

The  house  was  small,  log  built,  the 
chinks  between  the  logs  stopped  with 
clay.  Across  the  road  from  it,  the  silver 
bark  of  the  birch  trees  gleamed  white 
among  the  black-barked  timber.  Smells 
of  rank  vegetation  came  to  her  from 
these  woods  and  from  the  weed-grown 
fields  about  and  beyond  the  house. 
There  had  been  a  small  garden  beside 
the  house  once;  now  neglected  straw¬ 
berry  vines  ran  riot  among  the  weed 
stems,  and  a  clump  of  sunflowers  stood 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  ia 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  some 
day  return. 

*  %.  *  «  * 

Alan  Conrad  a  young  Kansas  farmer  is  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet, 
Sherrill  &  Spearman,  who  mysteriously  disappeared  after  summoning 
Conrad  to  Chicago.  Last  minute  messages  left  by  Corvet  lead  to  the 
belief  that  Conrad  is  his  son  and  Alan  inherits  the  Corvet  fortune  and 
luxurious  home.  Just  before  Corvet  disappeared  he  warned  Constance 
Sherrill,  his  partner’s  daughter,  to  avoid  Spearman  to  whom  Constance 
becomes  engaged.  The  first  night  in  his  new  home  Conrad  surprises 
Spearman  whom  he  finds  searching  Corvet’s  study.  Spearman  curses 
Alan,  mentioning  Corvet  and  the  Miwaka,  and  then  flees  when  Alan 
attacks  him.  Constance  takes  an  interest  in  Alan’s  problem,  much  to 
Spearman’s  dislike.  Conrad  is  mysteriously  attacked  and  is  threatened 
with  blackmail  by  a  drunken  stranger  named  “Luke”,  who  dies  after 
demanding  money  to  keep  quiet.  Alan  finds  a  list  of  names  in  a  secret 
drawer  and  he  leaves  for  “the  land  of  the  drum”  to  investigate  the 
clues  they  offer.  Constance,  living  at  the  Sherrill  summer  home,  re. 
ceives  a  package  containing  a  wedding  ring  and  a  watch  that  appear  to 
come  from  Benjamin  Corvet.  Shortly  after  Spearman  calls  at  the  Sherrill 
home. 


“No.” 

“Corvet,  Sherrill,  and  Spearman  will 
send  some  one  to  Manitowoc  to  make 
inquiries.”  Henry  put  the  things  back 
in  the  box.  “But  of  course,  this  is  the 
end  of  Benjamin  Corvet.” 

“Of  course,”  Constance  said.  She  was 
shaking  again  and,  without  willing  it, 
she  withdrew  a  little  from  Henry.  He 
caught  her  hand  again  and  drew  her 
back  toward  him.  His  hand  was  quite 
steady. 

“You  know  why  I  came  to  you  as 
quick  as  I  could?  You  know  why  I — 
why  my  mind  was  behind  every  thrust 
of  the  engines?” 

“No.” 

“You  don’t?  Oh,  you  know;  you  must 
know  now!” 

“Yes,  Henry,”  she  said. 

“I’ve  been  patient,  Connie.  Till  I  got 
your  letter  telling  me  this  about  Ben, 
I'd  waited  for  your  sake — for  our  sakes 
— though  it  seemed  at  times  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  You  haven’t  known  quite 
what’s  been  the  matter  between  us 
these  last  months,  little  girl;  but  I’ve 
known.  We’ve  been  engaged;  but  that’s 
about  all  there’s  been  to  it.  Don’t  think 
I  make  little  of  that;  you  know  what 
I  mean.  You’ve  been  mine;  but — but 
you  haven’t  let  me  realize  it,  you  see. 
And  I’ve  been  patient,  for  I  knew  the 
reason.  It  was  Ben  poisoning  your  mind 
against  me.” 

“No!  No,  Henry!” 

“You’ve  denied  it;  I’ve  recognized 
that  you’ve  denied  it,  not  only  to  me 
and  to  your  people  but  to  yourself.  I, 
of  course,  knew,  as  I  know  that  I  am 
here  with  your  hand  in  mine,  and  as 
we  will  stand  before  the  altar  together, 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  speak  against 
me.  I’ve  waited,  Connie,  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  say  to  you  what  he  had  to 
say;  I  wanted  you  to  hear  it  before 
making  you  wholly  mine.  But  now 
there’s  no  need  to  wait  any  longer, 
you  and  I.  Ben’s  gone,  never  to  come 
back.  I  was  sure  of  that  by  what  you 


felt  huh  warm,  almost  rough  with  pas¬ 
sions.  Since  that  day  when,  in  Alan 
Conrad’s  presence,  he  had  grasped  and 
kissed  her,  she  had  not  let  him 
“realize”  their  engagement,  as  he  had 
put  it. 

“Why  not?”  he  turned  her  face  up 
to  his  now.  “Your  mother’s  here;  your 
father  will  follow  soon;  or  if  you  will, 
we’ll  run  away — Constance!  You’ve 
kept  me  off  so  long!  You  don’t  believe 
there’s  anything  against  me,  dear?  Do 
you  ?  Do  you  ? 

“No;  no!  Of  course  not!” 

“Then  we’re  going  to  be  married.  .  . 
We’re  going  to  be  married,  aren’t  we? 
Aren’t  we,  Constance?” 

“Yes;  yes,  of  course.” 

“Right  away,  we’ll  have  it  then;  up 
here;  now!” 

“No;  not  now,  Henry.  Not  up  here!” 

“Not  here?  Why  not?” 

She  could  give  no  answer.  He  held 
her  and  commanded  her  again;  only 
when  he  frightened  her,  he  ceased. 

“Why  must  it  be  at  once,  Henry?  I 
don’t  understand!” 

“It’s  not  must,  dear,”  he  denied.  “It’s 
just  that  I  want  you  so!” 

When  would  it  be,  he  demanded  then; 
before  spring,  she  promised  at  last. 
But  that  was  all  he  could  make  her 
say.  And  so  he  let  her  go. 

The  next  evening,  in  the  moonlight, 
she  drove  him  to  Petoskey.  He  had  mes¬ 
sages  to  send  and  preferred  to  trust 
the  telegraph  office  in  the  larger  town. 
Returning  they  swung  out  along  the 
country  roads.  The  night  was  cool  here 
on  the  hills  under  the  stars;  the  fan¬ 
shaped  glare  from  their  headlights, 
blurring  the  radiance  of  the  moon,  sent 
dancing  before  them  swiftly-changing, 
distorted  shadows  of  the  dusty  bushes 
beside  the  road.  Topping  a  rise,  they 
came  suddenly  upon  his  birthplace.  She 
had  not  designed  coming  to  that  place, 
but  she  had  taken  a  turn  at  his  direc¬ 
tion,  and  now  he  asked  her  to  stop  the 
car.  He  got  out  and  paced  about,  cal¬ 


with  hanging,  full-blown  heads  under 
the  August  moon. 

She  gazed  proudly  at  Henry’s  strong, 
well  proportioned  figure  moving  about 
in  the  moonlight,  and  she  was  glad  to 
think  that  a  boy  from  this  house  had 
become  the  man  that  he  was.  But  when 
she  tried  to  think  of  him  as  a  child 
here,  her  mind  somehow  showed  her 
Alan  playing  about  the  sunflowers;  and 
the  place  was  not  here  it  was  the 
browm,  Kansas  prairie  of  which  he  had 
told  her. 

“Sunflower  houses,”  she  murmured 
to  herself.  “Sunflower  houses.  They  us¬ 
ed  to  cut  the  stalks  and  build  shacks 
with  them.” 

“What’s  that?”  Henry  said;  he  had 
come  back  near  her. 

The  warm  blood  rushed  to  her  face. 
“Nothing,”  she  said,  a  little  ashamed. 
She  opened  the  door  beside  her.  “Come; 
we’ll  go  back  home  now.” 

Coming  from  that  poor  little  place, 
and  having  made  of  himself  what  he 
had,  Henry  was  such  a  man  as  she 
would  be  ever  proud  to  have  for  a 
husband;  there  was  no  man  whom  she 
had  known  who  had  proved  himself 
as  much  a  man  as  he.  Yet  now,  as  she 
returned  to  the  point,  she  was  think¬ 
ing  of  this  lake  country  not  only  as 
Henry’s  land  but  as  Alan  Conrad’s  too. 
In  some  such  place  he  also  had  been 
born — born  by  the  mother  whose  ring 
waited  him  in  the  box  in  her  room. 

Alan,  upon  the  morning  of  the  second 
of  these  days,  was  driving  northward 
along  the  long,  sandy  peninsula  which 
separates  the  blue  waters  of  Grand 
Traverse  from  Lake  Michigan;  and, 
thinking  of  her,  he  knew  that  she  was 
near.  He  not  only  had  remembered  that 
she  would  be  north  at  Harbor  Point 
this  month;  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the 
Petoskey  papers  that  she  and  her 
mother  were  at  the  Sherrill  summer 
home.  His  business  now  was  taking 
him  nearer  them  than  he  had  been  at 
any  time  before;  and,  if  he  wished  to 


weaken,  he  might  convince  himself 
that  he  might  learn  from  her  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  aid  him  in  his 
task.  But  he  was  not  going  to  her  for 
help;  that  was  following  in  his  father’s 
footsteps.  When  he  knew  everything, 
then — not  till  then —  he  could  go  to 
her;  for  then  he  would  know  exactly 
what  was  upon  him  and  what  he  should 
do. 

His  visits  to  the  people  named  on 
those  sheets  written  by  his  father  had 
been  confusing  at  first;  he  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  some  of  them 
at  all;  and,  afterwards,  he  could  un¬ 
cover  no  certain  connection  either  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Benjamin  Corvet  or 
between  themselves.  But  recently  he 
had  been  succeeding  better  in  this 
latter. 

He  had  seen — he  reckoned  them  over 
again — fourteen  of  the  twenty-one 
named  originally  on  Benjamin  Corvet’s 
lists;  that  is,  he  had  seen  either  the  in¬ 
dividual  originally  named,  or  the  sur¬ 
viving  relative  written  in  below  the 
name  crossed  off.  He  had  found  that 
the  crossing  out  of  the  name  meant 
that  the  person  was  dead,  except  in 
the  case  of  two  who  had  left  the  coun¬ 
try  and  whose  whereabouts  were  as 
unknown  to  their  present  relatives  as 
they  had  been  to  Benjamin  Corvet,  and 
the  case  of  one  other,  who  was  in  an 
insane  asylum. 

He  had  found  that  no  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  saw  had  known  Ben¬ 
jamin  Corvet  personally;  many  of  them 
did  not  know  him  at  all,  the  others 
knew  him  only  as  a  name.  But,  when 
Alan  proceeded,  always  there  was  one 
connotation  with  each  of  the  original 
names;  always  one  circumstance  bound 
all  together.  When  he  had  established 
that  circumstance  as  influencing  the 
fortunes  of  the  first  two  on  his  lists, 
he  had  said  to  himself,  as  the  blood 
pricked  queerly  under  the  skin,  that 
the  fact  might  be  a  mere  coincidence. 
When  he  established  it  also  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  the  third  and  of  the 
fourth  and  of  the  fifth,  such  explana¬ 
tion  no  longer  sufficed;  and  he  found 
it  in  common  to  all  fourteen,  sometimes 
as  the  deciding  factor  of  their  fate, 
sometimes  as  only  slightly  affecting 
them,  but  always  it  was  there. 

In  how  many  different  ways,  in  what 
strange,  diverse  manifestations  that 
single  circumstance  had  spread  to 
those  people  whom  Alan  had  inter¬ 
viewed!  No  two  of  them  had  been  af¬ 
fected  alike,  he  reckoned,  as  he  went 
over  his  notes  of  them.  Now  he  was 
going  to  trace  those  consequences  to 
another.  To  what  sort  of  place  would 
it  bring  him  to-day  and  what  would 
he  find  there?  He  knew  only  that  it 
would  be  quite  distinct  from  the  rest. 

The  driver  beside  whom  he  sat  on 
thfe  front  seat  of  the  little  automobile 
was  an  Indian;  an  Indian  woman  and 
two  round-faced  silent  children  oc¬ 
cupied  the  seat  behind.  He  had  met 
these  people  in  the  early  morning  on 
the  road,  bound,  he  discovered,  to  the 
annual  camp  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
Indians  at  Northport.  They  were  going 
his  way,  and  they  knew  the  man  of 
whom  he  was  in  search;  so  he  had 
hired  a  ride  of  them.  The  region 
through  which  they  were  traveling, 
now  was  of  farms;  but  interspersed 
with  desolate,  waste  fields  where  black¬ 
ened  stumps  and  rotting  windfalls  re¬ 
mained  after  the  work  of  the  lumber¬ 
ers.  The  hills  and  many  of  the  hollows 
were  wooded;  there  were  even  places 
where  lumbering  was  still  going  on. 
To  his  left  across  the  water,  the  twin 
Manitous  broke  the  horizon,  high  and 
round  and  blue  with  haze.  To  his  right, 
from  the  higher  hilltops,  he  caught 
glimpses  of  Grand  Traverse  and  of  the 
shores  to  the  north,  rising  higher,  dim¬ 
mer,  and  more  blue,  where  they  broke 
{C&niinued  on.  Page  14) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


American  A griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


FiIXJ Tf-TFR ha t  N  l',\\  kOi'NoLAXD  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS.  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — Pedigreed,  farm  raised,  natural 
heelers.  Illustrated  circular  free.  RUSSELL  METZ. 
Chambersburg.  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  McCULLOUGH.  Mercer.  Pa. 


GENUINE  IRISH  WATER  Spaniel.  Male.  Good 
hunter.  ROY  DeSHONG,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  Of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  Orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  Orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  nun’s  price 
— only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO..  Salina, 
Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEAD  YOUR  STOCK  with  rope  halters,  9/16'  rape 
15  ft.  long,  no  knots  to  tie,  no  buckles,  fits  horse,  cow 
or  calf,  easy  on,  easy  off.  $1.50  each.  A.  FENWICK. 
Bethany.  Conn. 


PEDIGREED  ST.  BERNARD  Pups.  Large,  rough 
coated,  noted  for  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Priced 
reasonable.  J.  C.  LEE.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns— Frostproof,  heavy 
layers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE 
Box  4.  WallMlI,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Large,  handsome, 
heavy  layers.  Production  show  winners.  Baby  chicks. 
INAVALE  FARM,  R.D.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns 
$S :  heavy  mixed  $8 ;  light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  95%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


WHITE  MU  SCO  V  V  DUCKS  $2.00.  Eggs  16c  each. 
Ducklings  30c.  M.  J.  VrOMAN.  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  $4  per  12; 
$16-50,  $30-100.  Postpaid.  Poults  80c.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  From  large  healthy  breeders.  HIGHLAND 
FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  $1.50  per 
11.  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  10c  each.  RUPRACHT 
BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DOMESTICATED  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEtS  Stay 
at  home  and  lay  at  home.  Very  profitable.  Send  for 
Free  Book.  L.  G.  SMITH  &  CO..  Box  T,  Shelbvville. 
Ky.  44  years  in  turkey  business. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


BEE  MEN!  Take  advantage  of  this  special  heading. 
Hundreds  of  orders  may  be  obtained  through  this 
rolumn.  Send  in  your  order  for  the  next  insertion. 


HONEY — New  York  State  Extracted  White  Clover 
60  lb.  can  $6.00.  J.  G.  BURTlS,  Marietta..  N.  Y. 


SUMMER 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


SUMMER  ACCOMMODATIONS  WANTED  for 
Christian  parents  and  son  from  July  15th  to  September 
1st  in  strictly  private  farm  home  located  in  Dutchess, 
Columbia,  Greene  or  Ulster  Counties.  Must  be  near 
lake  and  trains  to  New  York  City.  Best  references. 
When  writing  give  full  description.  R.  E.  COSTELLO, 
19  W.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED — SMALL  FARM  to  rent  With  Option  Of 
buying.  BOX  30,  c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


UNIVERSAL  MILKER  nearly  new.  Cheap.  FRANK 
BROWNELL,  Berne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Petersime  electric  incubator.  15.000  ca¬ 
pacity.  Low  price  for  immediate  sale.  L.  H.  HIS- 
COCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  sterilised 
6  in.  discs,  $1.30;  6%  in.  $1.56,  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D.  Canton.  Maine 


ADVERTISEMENT  APPEARED  New  York  paper  be¬ 
tween  1830  to  1870,  advertising  for  heirs  Of  John  Davis. 
Reward  for  advertisement.  HELEN  E.  HODGES,  463 
Central  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


MAH  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us — We  develop 
roll  and  make  six  good  high  gloss  prints  for  25  cents, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO.  12%  E.  High  St., 
Springfield.  O. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS— Giants.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  All 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Ten,  twelve 
and  sixteen  weeks,  also  ready  to  lay.  March,  April  and 
May  hatched.  Booklet  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic. 
Pa. 


CHICKS,  Leghorns  $9;  Heavy  Breeds  $11.  Turkey, 
Geese  Eggs  40c.  Guineas.  Ducks,  Bantams,  Hares. 
Sdst.  Guaranteed.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight -week-old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.O.D.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  923  Union.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY.  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples.  Cabbage 
Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa' 
Hay.  Clover  Hay.  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO..  New  Castle.  Pa. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on,  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts 
Write  for  prioes.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


WANTED  USED  FEED  Bags,  fair  quality.  HOFF¬ 
MAN  BROS.  Hag  CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 


STORE  FOR  SALE 


COUNTRY  STORE,  established  stand;  doing  around 
$25,006  yearly.  Attractive  store,  building,  and  living 
rooms,  modern  improvements.  $7,000  buildings.  Terms. 
Would  trade.  GEO.  MATTHEWS,  Gen.  Del.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  INVITATIONS— 
Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship.  Moderate  cost.  Samples 
free.  STATIONER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


75  GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  post¬ 
paid  25c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


DO  YOUR  OWN  STENCILING— The  secret  of  old- 
fashioned  stenciling  lay  in  combining  a  number  of 
single  designs  to  make  various  patterns,  and  in  cor¬ 
rectly  applying  the  gilt.  How  this  Was  done  is  known 
to  very  few  except  old-time  craftsmen,  of  whom  I  am 
one.  Send  to  me  for  sheet  of  20  designs,  directions 
for  cutting  and  applying,  and  correct  stencil  brush, 
also  12  cut-out  stencils  and  directions  for  getting  the 
old  rosewood-  stain.  Then  you  can  decorate  chairs,  clocks, 
bellows,  trays,  etc.,  and  preserve  their  true  antique 
appearance.  Complete  outfit,  $3.75.  Send  check  with' 
order.  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  E.  E.  White,  Belmont. 
Vt.  Antique  Furniture,  Glass,  China. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Mi  Ills,  Mats. 


SILOS;  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177.80,  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding .  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC..  Laceyville,  Pa. 


lOc-Sc  CHICKS:  Pure  Barron  trapnested  English 
White  Leghorns.  Imported  direct.  Big  husky  chicks 
from  2  year  old  trapnested  hens  10c,  Pen  Two  8c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  WLLLACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


MID-SUMMER  SALE — Pullets,  hens,  breeding  cock¬ 
erels.  Big  type  White  Leghorns.  200  to  291  R.O.P. 
large  egg  breeding  bloodlines.  We  ship  on  approval. 
We  know  our  breeding — you  take  no  chance.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  prices.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  Box 
5,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  turks.  Also  week  old, 
month  old.  Special  prices.  All  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


BRONZE  AND  WHITE  POULTS  from  rugged  large 
stock.  100%  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  $60 
per  100.  Hatching  weekly.  SALEM  FARM.  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire. 


Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men.  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work,  if  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc.,  Box  A,  301  E.  14tb 
St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  help  required.  Write 
BREWSTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  Instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent.”  and  "Record  of  Invention" 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73S  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg..  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  Inches 
wide  single  width  Black.  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25c 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithara,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


YOUR  NAME  on  individually  wrapped  cigars.  50  for 
$2.25.  L.  SPEIR,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  10,  $2.25.  Smoking  5  lbs.,  $1.00:  10,  $1.75.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION.  Mayfield.  Ky. 


CIGARS — Trial  50  large  Perfectos  postpaid  $1. 
SNELL  CO..  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds,  $1.25;  10. 

$2.25.  Smoking  5  pounds  $1;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED 

FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  EROS.  INC.. 
Laceyville.  Pa. 

WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding;  %x4— $26.06  per  M 
%x6— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC..  Laeey- 
vilie.  Pa. 


P.  .AFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  bams.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
yOur  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Control  Potato  Insects 


By  Ray  Inman 
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fiF  YOU  PLAY  THE  BAG-PIPES 

here’s  a  swell  idea: 

£tu_  THE  BAG  WITH  POISON  MIXTURE  AND 
WALK  OP  AND  DOWN  POTATO  PATCH 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


SHIP  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

S.C.  White  &  Brown  Legs.  .. 

$2.00 

$4.00 

$7.50  $36.00  $70 

Mottled  Anconas  &  Bl.  Leg.. 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. . 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

White  Wyandotte  Reds  and 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. . 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks. . 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

light  Mixed  Broilers . 

.  2.00 

4.00 

7.00 

33.50 

65 

10  to  12  week  old  White  Leghorn  pullets  $85  per  100 
Postpage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  A  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

( From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.J 

50  100  500 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $4.00  $7.00  $32.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . . .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  4.50  8.00  37.50 

Light  Mixed  . . .  6.50  per  100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  direct 
from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Dept.  B,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

140,000  for  June  and  July  Delivery 


100% 

Live  Arrival  Guar’t’d. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

R.  I. 

Reds . 

.  $6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred 

Rocks . . . . . 

.  5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

White 

Leghorns . . . 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

R.  C. 

or  S.  C.  Buff  Leg . 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Heavy 

Mixed  . . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Light 

Mixed  . 

4.00 

6.00 

28.00 

55.00 

Ail  from  free  range  flocks. 

Circular 

free. 

Order 

direct 

Box  A, 


from  advetisement. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
Specialty  -  bred  at  Famous  Plant 

Lord  Farms  Grade -A  Chicks  are  the  result  of  20  years’ 
specialty  breeding.  They  are  guaranteed  to  pay  you 
better  than  any  others  you  ean  buy.  Now,  $15  per  100 
same  quality  as  sold  earlier  in  season  at  $24  per  100 
Year  Book — 64  large  pages.  Tells  how  to  make  poultry 
pay  bigger  profits.  Free  to  Eastern  readers;  $1  to  those 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Send  for  your  copy 
LORD  FARMS,  85  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass 


PROFIT  MAKERS 

Keep  profits  coming  the  year 
’refund  with  Fairport  Quality 
Chicks.  Strong  producers,  fa¬ 
mous  strains,  best  breeds.  Chicks 
Smith-hatched,  extra  strong  and 
vigorous.  All  deliveries  guaranteed 
100%  live.  Tlire^.  weeks  old  chicks  a 
specialty.  Catalog  FREE — a  postcard 
brings  it. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES. 
Dept.  44,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Avv  a  y  vfnn  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $7  per  100 

U U  AL1 A  M.  Barred  Rocks  _ 9  per  100 

^  S.  C.  Red _ _  9  per  100 


/I I! W /I IT CIJ  Heavy  Mixed 

IjXIIvJEVw)  Light  Mixed. 


CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

s.  c. 

Reds . 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred 

Rocks . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White 

Leghorns . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Light 

Mixed _ 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

CHICKS 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


The  All-Mash  Chick  Ration 


per 

8  per  100 
C  per  100 

500  lots  Y^c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA, 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas - lOe 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds— - - I2e 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons — .'. . 13c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp.  Ducklings — .  25c 

Light  Assorted . 8c  Heavy  . . ..10c 

Guaranteed  delivery — Prepaid  10%  with  order  balance 
C.O.D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


100,000  Big,  Strong,  Vigorous  Chicks,  hatched 
by  men  with  20  years’  experience. 

Tancred,  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorns .  9  cts.  each 

Evcrl ay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . . 9  cts.  each 

Thompson  Barred  Rocks . . . 1 1  cts.  each 

S  .C.  R.  L  Reds . . 13  cts.  each 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas _ 13  cts.  each 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers. .  9  cts.  each 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  .  8  cts.  each 

$70.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY.  Liverpool,  Pa. 


500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $9.00-100;  $80.00-1,000 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain :  None 
better,  {hilly  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free.  Or¬ 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  Del. 

S.W.KLINE,Box  40,  Middlecreek.Pa. 


Wh.  Leghorns.  $7-100;  Tan¬ 
cred  and  Barron  Strain  $8: 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks,  $9.  100; 
White  Rocks  &  Reds.  $10.00,  100;  Mixed  8.00,  100: 
My  chix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain  of  free  range 
flocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


THE  all-mash  chick  ration  has 
proven  a  success  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  and  they  are  re¬ 
commending  it  for  those  poultrymen 
who  do  not  care  to  use  both  a  grain 
and  a  mash  in  their  feeding  program. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  all-mash 
ration,  provides  all  of  the  nutrients 
necessary  for  good  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
labor  by  the  poultryman. 

Under  this  system,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  conform  to  an  elaborate 
feeding  schedule,  states  C.  S.  Platt,  As¬ 
sistant  Poultry  Husbandman.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  well  known  authority  the 
chicks  are  given  their  first  feed  when 
from  24  to  48  hours  old.  From  that  time 
on  the  all-mash  ration  is  kept  before 
them  at  all  times. 

The  all-mash  mixture  needs  no  sup¬ 
plement  of  grain,  grit,  charcoal,  milk, 
oyster  shell,  or  green  food  until  the 
chicks  average  about  one  pound  in 
weight.  After  that  time  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  feed  grain,  grit  and  green 
food. 

The  formula  for  the  all-mash  mix¬ 
ture,  which  is  best  fed  in  hoppers,  is 
as  follows: — 50  pounds  ground  yellow 
corn;  10  pounds  wheat  bran;  10  pounds 
wheat  middlings;  10  pounds  pinhead 
oats  or  small  chick  grains;  5  pounds 
meat  scraps;  5  pounds  fish  meal;  5 
pounds  dried  buttermilk  or  skimmilk; 
5  pounds  limestone  flour  or  oyster 
shell  meal;  and  1  pound  cod-liver  oil. 

Keep  this  mash  before  the  chicks  all 
the  time  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Experiment  Station  officials. —  A.  K. 


Feed  Pullets  Heavily 

ON  most  poultry  farms  during  the 
next  few  months  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  work  will  be  growing  pullets.  The 
rate  of  growth  is  directly  correlated 
with  the  amount  of  feed  eaten,  which 
in  turn  often  depends  on  adequate  hop¬ 
per  space. 

At  this  season,  on  too  many  farms, 
growing  chicks  are  sharpening  their 
beaks  on  empty  mash  boxes,  crowding 
“three  deep’’  over  a  new  allotment  of 
feed,  or  grubbing  around  the  bare 
ground  in  a  nearly  hopeless  search  for 
an  edible  morsel.  Such  management 
encourages  disease  and  prohibits  prb- 
per  growth. 

Sufficient  feeding  space  should  be 
provided  for  any  chick  to  eat  at  any 
time.  Space  for  “half  the  flock”  as 
often  recommended  is  all  right  until 
three-quarters  of  the  flock  (or  more) 
try  to  get  at  the  feed  all  at  once. 


which  is  unique  as  an  exterminator 
in  that  it  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice 
but  harmless  to  humans,  live  stock, 
dogs,  cats,  poultry  and  even  baby 
chicks.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Con¬ 

away 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 
for  Little  Traverse  and  where 
stance  Sherrill  was,  two  hours 
across  the  water;  but  he  had  shut  his 
mind  to  that  thought. 

The  driver  turned  now  into  a  rougher 
road,  bearing  more  to  the  east. 

They  passed  people  more  frequently 
now — groups  in  farm  wagons,  or 
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groups  or  single  individuals,  walking 
beside  the  road.  All  were  going  in  the 
same  direction  as  themselves,  and 
nearly  all  were  Indians,  drab  dressed 
figures  attired  obviously  in  their  best 
clothes.  Some  walked  barefoot,  carry¬ 
ing  new  shoes  in  their  hands,  evidently 
to  preserve  them  from  the  dust.  They 
saluted  gravely  Alan’s  driver,  who  re* 
turned  their  salutes — “B’jou!”  “B’jou!"' 

Traveling  eastward,  they  had  lost 
sight  of  Lake  Michigan;  and  suddenly 
the  wrinkled  blueness  of  Grand  Tra¬ 
verse  appeared  quite  close  to  them.  The 
driver  turned  aside  from  the  road 
across  a  cleared  field  where  ruts  show¬ 
ed  the  passing  of  many  previous  vehi¬ 
cles;  crossing  this,  they  entered  the 
woods.  Little  fires  for  cooking  burned 
all  about  them,  and  nearer  were  parked 
an  immense  number  of  farm  wagons 
and  buggies,  with  horses  unharnessed 
and  munching  grain.  Alan’s  guide 
found  a  place  among  these  for  his  au¬ 
tomobile,  and  they  got  out  and  went 
forward  on  foot. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Sun  Flowers  for  Shade 

Are  sun  flowers  good  to  plant  for  shade 
for  growing  chicks? 

SUN  flowers  make  an  excellent  crop 
for  this  purpose.  They  should  be 
protected  from  the  chicks  until  they 
are  about  2  feet  high  and  after  this 
the  chicks  will  keep  down  weeds  so 
that  no  further  attention  is  necessary. 

When  they  are  well  grown,  the  lower 
leaves  die  off,  allowing  the  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  plenty  of  shade.  They  are 
better  than  com  for  this  purpose  be¬ 
cause  the  crop  can  be  planted  later 
in  the  season. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Is  the  Mowing  Machine  Ready  ? 


Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
mower  for  cutting  the  hay  crop,  and 
it  pays  every  farmer  to  keep  it  in  first 
class  cutting  condition.  Lack  of  proper 
care  and  adjustment  not  only  detracts 
from  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  but 
materially  increases  the  draft  and  in¬ 
creases  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machine. 

Proper  Alignment 

Incorrect  alignment  of  the  mower 
bar  with  the  pitman  is  one  of  the  most 
common  faults,  especially  where  the 
mower  has  seen  rather  severe  service. 
When  correctly  aligned  the  pitman  and 
knife  should  all  be  in  line  (D-213),  and 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  wear 
either  at  A  or  B  allows  the  outer  end 
of  the  cutter  bar  to  drop  back  there 
will  be  a  strong  tendency  for  the  knife 
head  to  buckle  forward  on  the  outer 
stroke.  Many  mowers  have  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  overcome  poor  alignment,  the 
most  common  method  being  an  ec¬ 
centric  collar  around  the  hinge  pin  at 
B.  As  this  collar  is  rotated,  the  outer 
end  of  the  bar  is  moved  forward  or 
back  as  desired.  Some  mowers  have  no 
adjustment  to  overcome  mis-alignment, 
this  being  done  by  putting  in  new 
hinge  pins  at  A  and  B  when  they  be¬ 
come  worn.  Many  operators  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
alignment  by  changing  the  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  dragbar  socket  or  of  the 
push  rod  if  it  is  screwed  into  the  yoke. 
A  careful  study  of  the  diagram  will 
show  that  changing  these  adjustments 
will  swing  the  whole  cutter  bar  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards  but  will  not  change 


the  line-up  of  the  pitman  and  cutter 
bar. 

Proper  Register 

Another  trouble  often  met  with  is 
incorrect  register  between  guards  and 
sections.  The  cutting  action  of  the 
knife  is  like  a  pair  of  scissors;  and  if 
this  is  to  be  properly  done  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  sections  stop  at  the  end 
of  each  stroke  exactly  under  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  guard.  If  this  is  not  done, 
straws  will  be  caught  behind  the  point 
of  the  section  as  it  starts  back  and 
be  drawn  down  without  being  cut  off 
properly.  The  adjustments  already 
mentioned  of  the  socket  end  of  the 
drag  bar  and  of  the  yoke  end  of  the 
push  rod  on  some  mowers  are  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  register 
adjustment.  If  the  sections  move  too 
far,  els  shown  at  the  upper  right,  it  can 
be  seen  that  lengthening  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  drag  bar  socket  will  re¬ 
medy  such  a  trouble. 

Worn  Parts  Increase  Draft 

It  has  been  proved  by  dynELmometer 
tests  that  worn  ledger  plates  (the  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  plates  against  which  the 
sections  cut)  and  worn  wearing  plates 
(on  which  the  rear  part  of  the  sections 
bear)  often  increase  the  draft  of  the 
mower  to  three  times  its  normal 
amount.  Many  try  to  remedy  this 
trouble  by  bending  down  the  bearing 
clips  on  top  of  the  sections,  but  this 
does  little  if  any  good  and  causes  un¬ 
necessary  wear  on  the  tops  of  the  sec¬ 
tions.  The  proper  remedy  is  to  replace 
the  worn  ledger  plates  and  wearing 
plates  with  new  ones. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 


(Paaref. 


Non  Poisonous  Rat 
Exterminator 

AT  the  second  annual  conference  of 
the  Eastern  Rodent-Control  Dis¬ 
trict,  held  recently  in  Washington,  it 
was  reported  that  clippings  from 
thousands  of  newspapers  throughout 
America  indicated  a  material  decline 
in  the  number  of  accidental  human 
deaths  from  rat  poison  during  1929. 

Since  the  sales  and  use  of  extermi¬ 
nators  have  not  decreased,  the  confer¬ 
ence  concluded  that  the  diminishing 
death  rate  is  due  to  the  increased,  na¬ 
tion-wide  use  of  powdered  red  squill, 
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^  The  Service  Bureau® 

>  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


“Washington  Auto”  Officers  Sentenced 


MANY  readers  have  been  following 
the  trial  of  officials  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Automobile  Service  Corporation. 
Recently,  Judge  Daniel  Brennan  passed 
sentence  on  three  officers  and  three 
salesmen  as  follows: 

Joseph  K.  Meyers,  37,  of  41  Lincoln 
avenue,  the  president  of  the  company, 
was  given  three  months  in  the  county 
penitentiary,  and  fined  $250. 

Herman  Bess,  33  of  11  Mapes  ave¬ 
nue,  vice-president,  was  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  five  years  and  fined  $250. 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Robinson,  34,  of  360 
North  13th  street,  received  a  suspend¬ 
ed  sentence.  She  was  “largely  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  bad  business  associates.”  the 
court  said.  She  was  also  reprimanded 
for  her  attitude  while  in  court. 

The  three  salesmen  were  placed  on 
probation  for  three  years.  They  are: 
Maurice  Sobo,  32  of  659  Chancellor 
avenue,  Irvington;  Benjamin  Spiegel, 
30,  of  55  Central  avenue,  Caldwell,  and 
George  Pollins,  31,  of  236  Conklin  ave¬ 
nue,  Hillside. 

Readers  will  remember  that  we  car¬ 
ried  considerable  information  about 
this  concern  last  fall  and  we  received 
literally  hundreds  of  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  had  taken  out  member¬ 
ships  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  getting  insurance  which  would 
comply  with  the  new  auto  owners’  New 
York  State  financial  responsibility  law. 


However,  the  Loss  Was  Not 
Made  Good 

SOME  time  ago  we  ran  an  item  con¬ 
cerning  a  check  given  a  subscriber 
by  Mr.  Wescott  which  check  came  bank 
marked  no  funds.  We  have  just  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  says: 

This  same  gentleman  operating  under 
the  name  of  Smith  swindled  my  uncle, 
John  Bailey  of  Gaines,  Penn,  on  a  po¬ 
tato  deal.  He  gave  his  check  for  $200.00 
and  it  came  back  from  the  bank.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  man  is  now  serving 


time  in  a  New  York  State  Penitentiary 
for  some  of  the  work  he  has  done  there. 

We  are  glad  to  verify  our  readers 
impression.  This  man  Wescott  spent 
some  time  in  the  Onondago  County 
Penitentiary  and  we  understand  that 
there  were  several  charges  against 
him  as  soon  as  he  served  the  original 
sentence. 


Two  Things  That  Do  Not 
Mix 

SOME  of  our  subscribers  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Syracuse  were  recently  given 
an  opportunity  of  securing  140  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Puritan  Stores  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston  if  the  prospective  buyer 
will  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  rain¬ 
coat  or  an  order  of  men’s  socks. 

The  Syracuse  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eau  reports  that  there  is  no  record  in 
Boston  that  the  stock  of  this  company 
has  been  registered  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Utilities  for  sale  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  have  con¬ 
sistently  advised  that  they  do  not  mix 
purchases  of  stock  and  goods.  Buy 
goods  on  their  merit  and  use  the  same 
formula  when  making  investments. 


Price  Based  on  Quality 

“I  recently  shipped  some  eggs  to  one 
of  your  advertisers  because  I  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  paper.  They  were  all  fresh 
eggs  produced  by  our  own  hens.  I  re¬ 
ceived  only  27c  a  dozen  while  several 
neighbors  who  shipped  the  same  week 
received  29c  a  dozen.” 

E  referred  this  complaint  to  the 
receiver  who  replied: 

“We  were  paying  to  other  shippers  in 
the  same  neighborhood  29c  a  dozen 
because  the  quality  and  the  size  just¬ 
ified  the  price.  We  realize  that  the 
shippers  confidence  in  our  reliability  is 
a  great  asset  to  us.  We  always  try  to 
pay  shippers  the  best  possible  price 
under  conditions.” 

We  are  just  publishing  these  letters 


During  May 

Your  Neighbors  Collected  Thousands  of  Dollars 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Service  is  of  great  benefit 
to  American  Agriculturist  subscribers.  Below  is  a  list 
of  your  friends  who  were  benefited.  Insurance 
is  a  wise  investment. 


Paid  subscribers  to  May  I,  1930 _ $177,51924 

Paid  subscribers  daring  May,  1930 _  2&4421 


Susan  Barbour,  Stanhope,  N.  J -  $  4.28 

Auto  collision — bruised  shoulder 

Jennie  Bush.  Hall,  N.  Y _ 30.00 

Auto  accident— cut  forehead,  general 

shock 

Caroline  E.  Rupracbt,  Central  Square . _...  30.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs 

Jerry  Frego,  Norfolk.  N.  Y _  105.71 

Cutter  overturned — injured  shoulder 

A.  G.  Stuerzebecker,  Franklinviile,  N.  Y .  tfl.00 

Auto  accident — injured  leg  and  jaw 

Walter  E.  Shaw,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. _  20.00 

Travel  accident — sprained  ankle 

George  Kroeger,  Boonville,  N.  Y _  80.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  clavicle 

Frank  Corey.  Stormville,  N.  Y _ _  34.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose 

Lizzie  Bernhart,  Wallkill,  N.  Y _ _ _ _  20.00 

Runaway  accident — contused  chest 

Sidney  Nudd,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. . . .  30.00 

Auto  aocident— cut  face,  punctured  knee 

W.  E.  Upton,  Oolgeville,  N.  Y . . 50.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  ribs,  sprained 
shoulder 

Ethel  M.  Swartout,  Westerlo,  N.  Y . .  5.71 

Auto  collision — sprained  muscles. 

William  Behnken,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  clavicle 

Edward  Waldron,  Califon,  N.  J . . .  50.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  nose 

Carolyn  L.  Wood,  Clyde,  N.  Y . . .  21.43 

Auto  accident — cut  face  and  shoulder 

Thomas  Brignail,  Cayuga,  N.  Y .  44.28 

Auto  collision — injured  head  and  leg 

Mrs.  Cora  C.  Bacon,  Chester  Depot,  Vt .  57.14 

Auto  accident — sprained  hand  and 
shoulder 

T.  J.  Pritchard,  Bergen,  N.  Y . . .  80.00 


$180,063.45 

W.  E.  Belmer,  Enfield,  Conn. _ _ 

Travel  accident— dislocated  shoulder 

Allie  G.  Ricketts,  Hunt,  N.  Y _ 

Auto  accident — mortuary 

J.  K.  Stevens,  Wysox.  Pa _ 

Travel  accident— fractured  hand 

Ira  Hart,  Neshanic,  N.  J.__ . . 

Auto  accident — wounded  head,  abdomen 
and  back 

Sam  Lawrence,  Speculator,  N.  Y. . . . 

Auto  overturned — sprained  back  muscles 

M.  C.  Clark,  Friendship,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision— cut  lip,  eyebrow  and  eye 

Peter  Hoagland,  Flagtown,  N.  J _ _ 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib,  wounds  of 
body 

W.  J.  Lilley,  New  Albany,  Pa _ 

Edmond  Fountain,  Chasm  Falls,  N.  Y _ 

Travel  accident — injured  chest  and  ankle 

Geo.  Zion,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. . . . 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs 

William  Berrells,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y . 

Travel  accident — contused  leg  and 
shoulder 

Ralph  Fraser,  Pulaski,  N.  Y _ _ 

Travel  accident — fractured  collar  bone 

Thomas  O’Dowd,  Franklin,  N.  Y.  _ 

Travel  accident — compound  fracture  of  leg 

Wallace  Bates,  Redwood,  N.  Y _ _ 

Travel  accident— injured  finger 

E.  G.  Burr,  Dalton,  N.  Y . . . 

Fractured  rib — travel  accident 

Albert  Decker,  Holcomb,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib,  cut  scalp 

Hugh  McTamney,  Elkland,  Pa . 

Travel  accident — broken  thigh  and  pelvis 


130.00 

1000.00 

40.00 

47.14 

30.00 

28.52 

80.00 

45.72 

30.00 

30.00 

20.00 

60.00 

90.00 

10.00 

40.00 

20.00 

130.00 


TOTAL. . $2,544.21 


Our  Authorized  Salesmen  Will  Explain  and  Show  Sample  Policy 


from  our  subscribers  and  from  the 
dealer  in  order  to  give  both  sides  of 
this  situation. 

We  have  frequently  mentioned  that 
unless  a  shipper  has  large  chalk  white 
eggs  of  uniform  size,  he  may  be  able 
to  get  more  for  them  locally  than  by 
shipping  to  New  York  City.  If  you  do 
ship  to  the  city,  it  is  our  belief  after 
studying  the  situation  for  some  time, 
that  you  will  get  results  by  picking  a 
reliable  receiver  and  shipping  to  him 
regularly.  He  will  get  to  know  the 
quality  of  your  eggs  and  in  order  to 
keep  your  trade  will  give  you  the  high¬ 
est  prices  possible  based  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  market. 


About  Drugs  for  Reducing 

DR.  Cullen  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  In¬ 
secticide  Administration,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  no  drug  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  drugs  known  to  the  medical 
profession  at  the  present  time  can  be 
offered  to  the  public  for  the  promis¬ 
cuous  use  of  the  public  in  reducing 
weight  without  introducing  an  element 
of  danger.  “Promoters  of  so-called 
obesity  remedies  and  fat  reducing 
cures,”  he  says,  “are  attempting  to  in¬ 
fluence  fat  people  to  spend  money  for 
worthless  or  dangerous  preparations.” 

Most  of  these  preparations  contain 
thyroid  extract  and  laxative,  The  pro¬ 
miscuous  use  of  thyroid  may  be  very 
harmful  unless  given  on  the  advice  of 
a  physician.  The  Department  has  one 
instance  on  record  where  death  fol¬ 
lowed  an  overdose  of  a  preparation 
containing  thyroid. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  for 
a  long  time  refused  to  take  any  adver¬ 
tisements  for  drugs  advertised  to  re¬ 
duce  weight. 


Why  Go  West  to  Buy  Land 

SEVERAL  readers  have  recently  ask¬ 
ed  as  to  the  prospects  for  citrus 
farming  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
Texas.  Although  they  do  not  say  so, 
we  suspect  that  they  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  advertisements  from  one  of  several 
companies  that  have  been  selling  land 
in  this  section.  We  would  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  one  or  two  points  which  should  be 
considered  before  taking  such  a  pro¬ 
position  too  seriously. 

First,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  invest 
in  land  which  you  have  never  seen,  or 
for  that  matter  to  invest  in  laud  even 
though  you  have  seen  it,  and  expect 
to  make  money  from  it  except  by  liv¬ 
ing  on  it  and  managing  it  yourself. 
Second,  we  understand  that  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  are  taken  on  trips  to  the 
valley  the  prices  charged  being  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  trip. 
They  are  fed  and  housed  in  “clubs” 
maintained  by  the  real  estate  compan¬ 
ies  and  accompanied  by  sales  agents 
who  attempt  to  put  over  the  deal  with 
them. 

Such  excursions  are  expensive  and 
naturally  are  paid  for  with  the  profits 
made  in  the  sale  of  the  land. 

Readers  who  wish  to  purchase  real 
estate  will  find  thousands  of  farms 
right  in  New  York  State  that  can  be 
purchased  at  the  present  time  for  much 
less  than  their  value  based  on  their 
earning  ability  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/I  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs ,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks  ; 

K-R-0  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or 
poultry  yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains 
no  deadly  poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as 
recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  un¬ 
der  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four 
times  as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot 
supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


io; 


FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
&  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  5-  « 

Year  Guaranteed  Mate-  v 
rials.  Was  $52.50,  NOW 


.  cumpieie 
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W/F  P  A  V  THE  FREIGHT 
W  L  I  /A.  I  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St  New  York 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY  1  Get  your  Roofing  direct 
from  the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket 
the  profits  the  dealer  would  get  All  kinds  and 
styles.  Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  As¬ 
phalt  Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on. 
Write  TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid 
prices.  FREE  SAMPLES. 

Birmingham  Fence  8  Roofing  Co. 

Copt  A-7  Birmingham  Ala. 


CAULIFLOWER  Plants  Ready 

Field  grown,  Highest  quality.  CatskUl  Mountain.  Long 
Island  and  Super  Snowball  $4.50  per  1000-  5000 
$20.00;  500,  2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.50.  Tomato  and 
Sprout  plants  $3.00  per  1000;  5000,  $14.00;  500.  $1.75; 
300,  $1.50.  Cabbage  plants.  Danish  BaHhead,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Glory  and  all  varieties  $2.00  'per  1000;  5000 
$9.00;  500,  $1.50.  Send  for  list. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  CHESTER,  NEW  JERSEY 


Pleasant  Dreams 

Briggs,  the  famous  cartoonist  who 
recently  passed  away  did  a  series  of 
cartoons  under  the  heading  “The  Thrill 
That  Comes  Once  In  a  Lifetime”  Most 
of  us  have  dreamed  of  waking  up  to 
find  that  someone  has  left  us  a  for¬ 
tune  which  certainly  would  be  a  thrill. 

A  number  of  people  at  various  times 
have  capitalized  on  this  desire  by  ad¬ 
vertising  for  heirs  of  large  estates  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  located  in  England  or  some 
other  foreign  country.  On  the  strength 
of  the  supposed  estate  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  able  to  collect  large  sums 
from  various  people  who  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  heirs. 

While  we  hesitate  to  wake  anyone 
up  out  of  such  a  pleasant  dream  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  no  one 
has  ever  cashed  in  on  their  share  of 
such  an  estate. 


$10,000  Against 

Accident  and  Sickness 

For  A  VFAmtfs  ^ues  or 

Only  Y  ■  Assessments 

Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 

Name _ _ _ 

P.  O. _ _ 

State _ _ _ 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertiser^,  Be  Sure  to 
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BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyekoff  and  Tanered  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - - _-$3.50  $7  $32.50  $60 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ _  3.50  7  32.50  60 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds _  4.50  8  37.50  70 

White  Wyandottes. . . . . .  4.50  8  37.50  70 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _ _  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _  3.25  6  27.50  50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. . . 3.50  7  32.50  60 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  161,  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 

jk  g*  fAlTTCi  BARRED  ROCKS  and 
A»  t,  JUrtfid  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 


Baby  Chicks 

(July  Hatched)  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  $10. 
per  100.  Rocks,  Beds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $12.  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Wyandotts,  $14.  August  hatched  $2.  more. 
Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery. 
Twelve  varieties.  Custom  Hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORJTS  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


SUMMER  BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW 


100%  SAFE  DELIVERY  50  100  500 

Wb.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas - $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  -  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas. _  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stock.  Prompt  shipment. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  W  ALLKILL,  N.  T. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tanered  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  $36.25  $70.00 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _...  7.50  36.25  70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  R.No.2,  McALISTERVI LLE.PA. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set— all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected,  Incubators  run  by  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Nunda  Poultry  FarmKJiS^ 


D  A  DV  rUIT^C  SUMMER  PRICES 

DAdI  UrllUJVd  ORDER  NOW 

25  ■  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.50  $10 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks  &.  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.50  10 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.00  8.00  15 

Mixed  Chicks  . 2.50  5.00  9 

'/ic  less  on  500 — Ic  less  on  1000 
10%  with  order,  balance  G.  O.  D.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY, 

DEPT.  A  DENTON,  MD. 


STOP !  LOOK  !  LISTEN ! 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s).. 

.$3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  „. 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

S.C.  Reds  (Owens). — . . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tanered) _ 

..  3.00 

4.50 

8 

.37.50 

70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds _ 

..  3.00 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

Light  Mixed  Breeds - 

.  2.50 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

65 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival  Postpaid.  Used  500  egg  incubators  cheap.  Catalog 
Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICK? 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks 
from  free  range  selected  stock  at 
$8.00  per  100,  $23.50  per  300,  $38.00 
per  500,  $75.00  per  1000.  Two  big 
hatches  every  week.  Chicks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Tanered  &  Bar’n  Str - 

Barred  Bocks  &  Beds- 


Silver  Led.  Wyandottes- - 

Assorted 


_.  3.00 
_  3.50 


5.50 

6.50 

_  4,00 

Heavy  Mixed _  2.50  4.50 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular, 
delivery  guaranteed. 


150,000  CHICKS 
for  Delivery  for 
Balance  of  Season 
25  50  100  500  1000 

$2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 
10  47.50  90 

12 

7  32.50 

8  3750  70 
range  flocks. 
100%  prepaid 


The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DUCEINGS 


$33-100  delivered. 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 


ROY  PARDEE,  ISLIF,  L.  L,  NEW  YORK 


These  chicks  are  all  guaranteed 
from  purebred  flocks  of 
world’s  finest  Bloodlines.  Specially 
bred  and  cultured  to  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  These  special  prices 
are  made  to  introduce  Sieb’s  “Oversize”  Chicks 
to  new  customers.  We  can  ship  100  or  10,000  on 
shortest  possible  notice  and  they  will  all  be  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST. 


■JyJ)  ij 


Our 
CHICK 


6c  up 


100  percent  live  delivery  GUARANTEED — PRICES  PREPAID. 


Light  Assorted — 
Light  and  Heavy 
White  Leghorns. 
Brown.  Buff 


Assorted - 

Heavy  Assorted  — 
Leghorns - 


Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks - 

S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes - - 

White,  Buff  Orpingtons . — - 

White,  Black  Minorcas - - 

R.  C.  Reds— - - - - - 

Sil.  L.  Wyandottes - - - - 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50  i 

S  6.oo  ; 

$28.75 

$55.00 

3.75 

6-50 

31.25 

60.00 

4.00 

7.00 

33.75 

65.00 

4.25 

7.50 

36.25 

70.00 

4.40 

7.75 

37.50 

72.50 

4.50 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.75 

75.00 

5.00 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

5.00 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.75 

95.00 

Sieb’s  Hatchery,  Box  190,  Lincoln,  HI. 

 Members  Infl.  &  III,  B.  C.  P.  Association 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

Special  low  prices  on  our  early  maturing,  quick- growing  strains 


Grade  A  - 

Special  Matings 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

14.06 

$16.00 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 
$15.00 
17.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$16.00 

18.00 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 
$18.00 
20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 
HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59, Wallingford,  Conn.  Phone  Wallingford  645-5 


y7rtan:wi:H 


Big  Type  Imported  Barron  pSngllsh]  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

iq  Egg  Layers.  Our  Flocks  for  this  eery  Special  Mating  consist  of  YEARLING  HENS 
refully  selected  by  an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  t^  4%  po^ds,  and  up  to  6  pounds, 
ley  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen.  imported  from  TOM  BABKON  of  England. 

Customers  Get  Premiun  Prices  for  Their  Big  Eggs  from  “MARVEL”  Pullets 

HOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  husky  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made  by 
it  High  Class  Heavy  Laying  Standard  Bred  Matings  for  30  years.  70%  fall  and  winter  production  is  not 
lusual.  Look  at  these  low  prices -100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  Guaranteed— you  may  safely  order  from  this  ad- 
irtisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

PRICES  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  2ND. 

,C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  -- — - - -  -  - - 

arred  &  White  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Min.;  White  Wys. 
n ported  Barron  Wh.  Leg.:  White  and  Buff  Minorcas - - 

Xtra  l?eaw^Mbred°,^50ll^per^MOrUghr  Mixed  $7 jib”  per  l^r*  White  Pekin  Ducklings  20c  each. 

0.  D  Shipments;  We  will  ship  "MARVEL”  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer.  Get 
ir  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  It’s  a  book  you’ll  be  glad  to  keep. 

Dtb  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$38.00 

$  75.00 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

88.00 

6.50 

12.00 

58.00 

1 15.00 

4.75 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

.  pock 


Reduced  Prices  on  Good  Luck  Chicks 

BOCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  MAY  13th  TO  AUGUST  1st 


25 


50 


3.50 


EFFECTIVE  MAY  13th 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas. - 

Wh.,  Bar.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas - - 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Yyan . . 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyan.,  Partridge  Rocks . . .  3.75 

Heavy  Assorted  $9.00  per  100.  Light  Assorted  $7.50  per  100 

NEUHAUSEB  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  86,  Napoleon,  O. 


100  300  500  1000 

$2.50  $4.75  $  8.50  $25.00  $40.00  $  78.00 
3.25  5.75  10.50  31.00  49.75  90.00 

11.75  33.00  50.00  98.00 

13.50  39.00  60.00  110.00 


6.50 

7.00 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  HATCHES  JULY  1-8-15-22-29.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4.00  $  7.70  $37  $74 

Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks. - -  5.00  9.00  44  85 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas - -  °.50  12.00  57 


Mammoth  Light  Brahmas - *  \ £  1  , 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

HHFBinAN  POUT  TRY  FARMS.  Box  A.  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKS — Greatest  Profit  Makers! 

50  100  300 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns — Anconas. . $6.50  $12  $35 

Barred,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks — Reds -  7.50  14  40 

Wyandottes— Minorcas— Orpingtons -  8.00  15  43 

Prompt  Shipments,  Postpaid,  100%  Safe  Delivery. 

Geld  Medal  Chick  cries,  50  East  Strand,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


75c  Class  u  A”  Pullets  75c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain  English  White  Leghorns  ready 
for  shipment.  Cash  or  C-  O.  D.  8  wks.  75e,  10  wks.  85c, 
12  wks,  95c.  Also  Browns.  Anconas  and  Barred  Bocks. 

BOS  HATCH ERY.  R.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyekoff  Strain - $7.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain _ _ _ 8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _ 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ 7.00 

Light  Mixed _ 6.00 


lie  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wa.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EARLY  LAYING  ntTf  *  17'V'Ca 

With  10-12  Week  *  U  MjMjHj  X  J 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN5  ,03  •“*?$  ,9& 

ROCKS,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS 
3  mos.  old,  $1.25 

BABY  Prices  redneed  on  20c  and  25c  quality 
CHICKS  to  absorb  surplus  from  our  144.000 
8eto  i  7c  egg  hatchery.  Rare  opportunity.  Cornell 
Pedigreed  chicks  from  200-312  egg  stock.  Leghorns. 
Beds,  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas  and  Giants. 
Better  chicks,  lower  cost.  Send  for  catalog,  details.. 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


PREPAID  CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  FOR  MAY 

GoodJing’s  Super  Quality  from  Selected  and  Inspected 
free  range  breeders. 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  Tanered,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wycoff  &  Barron  strain _ $2.75  $5.00  $  9  $42.50  $80 

Barred  Rocks  &.  S.C.  Reds, 

Thompson  and  Owen’s  strain-  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

BROILERS:  Heavy  Breeds _  2.75  5.00  9  42-50  80 

Light  Breeds _  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Order  direct.  Circular  free. 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Dept.  2,  R.1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chicks  Penna  State 

Supervised  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  lie;  Brown  Leghorns 
I  Ic;  Barred  Rocks  I2e;  Black 
Minorcas  12c;  S.  C.  Reds 
14c;  Mixed  chicks  8  and  9e 
each.  $70.00  and  $80.00  per 
1000.  Our  20th  year.  Cata- 
logue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  15,  Richfield,  P*. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns - 

Barred  Rocks - 

B.  I.  Beds  . . 

Buff  Orpingtons  - 

White  Bocks  . - . — 

Heavy  Mixed  _ 

Light  Mixed  . 

All  chicks  from  free  ran 
livery  guaranteed.  Order  : 


25 

50 

100 

500  loon 

$3.00  $4.50 

$  8.00  $37.50  $70 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

farm  flocks.  100%  live  de- 
direct  from  advertisement. 


Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  TVS.” 

Tanered  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. _ _ $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds  _ 9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - - 7.50  35.00 

Light  Mixed  . 6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery. 
P.O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  5  MeAlisteryille,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOB  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns - $4.00  $  8  $38  $75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks -  5.00  10  48  95 

Blk.  Minorc.,  S.C.  &.  R.C.  Reds._.  5.00  10  48  95 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons. -  5.00  10  4  8  95 

Silver  and  Columbian  Wyan _ 5.50  II  53 

Hamburgs  and  Sussex - 6.00  12 

Assorted . _8e  Assorted  Heavy  9c 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  6.  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


f  U I  f  IT  C  PURE  CASH  OR  C  0.  D. 

U  n  I  V  IV  J  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Boohs  Order 


100  500  1000 

us  Tancreds-S.C.  Wh.  Leg - $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

English-S.C.  Wh.  Leg . . .  8.00  39.00  78.00 

i  RockS-S.C -  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Mixed  $8.00-100.  light  Mixed  $6.00-100 

Guar.  Book  your  order  “NOW”.  New  pamphlet 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.O.D.  100  506  1000 

Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns — $7X0  $32.00  $64.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Lsghorns -  7.00  32.00  64.00 

Barred  Rocks  _  9.00  42.00  80.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix._.$7-50  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid,  Order  direct  from  this 
advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3.  McAlistwv01e,Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


CASH  OB  C.  O.  D. 

United  Strain  Leghorns.. 


100  500  1000 

_$7.50  $36.00  $70.00 
_  8.00  37.50  75.00 

_  9.00  42.50  80.00 

_  9.00  42.50  85.00 

_ _ _  6.00  3<UW  60JM 

XTe.  STRAWSER,  Box  »,  UeA LISTER VI LUE.  PA. 


Barron  or  Wyekoff  Leghorns. 
Special  Leg.  Wyekoff  only— 

Barred  Rocks - 

Mixed  Chicks 


f 


OAKEN  BUCKET 
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rHE  picture  above 
shows  Samuel 
Woodworth’s  home 
at  Greenbush, 
Mass.,  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  ” old  oaken 
b  u  c  k  e  t.”  Another 
view  of  the  home 
is  shown  at  the 
right,  with  Wood- 
worth  himself. 
See  page  S. 


liit  Mother  Used  to  Si njf 


$1.00  per  Year  JUNE  28,  1910 


Published  Weekly 
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Each  task  seems  easier  .  „ 


costs  less  . . . 


with  a  F  0  R  D  S  0  N 


F 


TAKE  plowing,  for  instance.  With  a  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor, 
you  can  make  the  most  of  those  ideal  plowing  days  that  are  all  too 
rare  .  .  .  when  the  soil  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  to  turn  best. 

You’ll  appreciate  your  Fordson  for  the  multitude  of  other 
jobs,  where  it  helps  speed  up  the  work,  makes  it  possible  to  start 
and  finish  at  the  right  time. 

Ample  power  .  .  .  power  you  can  depend  on  ...  is  one  feature  of 
the  Fordson  Tractor.  With  a  4-cylinder  engine,  which  develops  30 
belt  horse-power  at  1100  r.p.m.,  the  Fordson  will  plow  at  3^ 
miles  an  hour  with  a  two-bottom,  14-inch  plow. 

Another  feature  is  the  ignition-system,  which  uses  a  high- 
tension  magneto  equipped  with  an  impulse-starter  coupling.  This 
improvement  greatly  facilitates  starting,  and  eliminates  all  danger 
of  the  engine’s  kicking  back  when  it  is  cranked. 

Another  is  the  extra  weight  in  the  front  end,  resulting  from 
new,  heavier  front  wheels.  Others  are  the  new  centrifugal  pump 
in  the  cooling  system;  new  lubrication-system  which  has  a  large 
oil-filter  screen  in  the  crankcase;  air-washer,  which  has  been 
enlarged  to  ample  capacity  for  a  full  day’s  running;  redesigned 
transmission;  improved  gasoline  carburetor;  hot-spot  manifold; 
sixteen-plate  transmission-brake;  heavy  fenders;  steel  steering- 
wheel,  hard-rubber  covered;  shock-absorbing  .front  coil-spring; 
and  crankcase  ventilation. 

You  will  find  the  improved  Fordson  ideally  adapted  to  all  farm 
jobs.  Your  Fordson  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration. 

ORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Sherman  &  Sheppard,  inc. 

119  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rugged  construction  throughout  characterizes  the  Fordson  Tractor  engine « 
Pistons  and  connecting-rods  are  weighed  and  matched  in  sets  to  give 

perfect  balance • 


The  rear  axle  is  designed  for  heavy  duty .  It  is  equipped  throughout  with 
large  roller  bearings ,  adding  to  its  life  and  reducing  friction . 


The  capacity  of  the  air-ivasher  has  been  increased  from  7  to  17  quarts  of 
water.  This  additional  capacity  gives  more  satisfactory  operation  and 
makes  refilling  much  less  frequent. 
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Check  Up  Your  Chances 

Prospects  for  Eastern  Crops  and  Markets  in  June 


Editor's  Note — The  following  report  was 
submitted  in  response  to  our  request  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pyrke,  who  states  that  it  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Gillett  after  consultation  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  other  heads  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

The  Crop  and  Dairy  Outlook  in  New  York 

HE  growing  season  gets  under  way  late  in 
New  York,  and  many  acres  of  crops  are 
planted  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  June, 
which  means  that  it  is  hazardous  to  make 
forecasts  of  production  now.  However,  thanks 
to  our  many  loyal  crop  reporters  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  we  do  have  early  season  indications  of 
interest  and  of  value. 

• 

Just  what  will  happen  in  the  markets  when  the 
crops  are  ready  will  depend  on  many  factors. 
When  prosperous,  people  purchase  more  freely 
of  the  products  in  the  luxury  class  than  they  do 
when  out  of  work  or  “down  on  their  luck.”  In  a 
period  when  unemployment  is  more  general  than 
usual  this  is  especially  important;  quality,  of 
course,  particularly  in  comparison  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  similar  produce  from  other 
areas,  is  always  a  major  consideration. 

Producers  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  study  these  factors  closely  during 
the  present  period  of  unsettled  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

Outlook  for  Apples 

The  apple  crop  promises  well  in 
New  York  with  a  generally  good  set 
of  fruit  on  Greenings,  McIntosh, 

Wealthy,  Duchess,  and  most  other  va¬ 
rieties,  except  Baldwins,  which  blos¬ 
somed  very  irregularly,  and  generally 
lightly.  Prospects  seem  generally  good 
in  New  England,  but  in  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  and  Virginia,  June  i  conditions  were  below 
average,  while  light  apple  crops  are  in  prospect 
clear  across  the  country,  to  Idaho  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  only  moderate  crops  are  promised. 
The  national  production  now  looks  not  material 
ly  better  than  the  light  crop  of  last  year.  Oranges, 
an  important  competitor  of  apples,  are  in  much 
better  condition  than  last  year. 

Peaches  look  like  a  good  crop,  in  New  York, 
though  practically  all  other  states,  except  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  a  much  lighter  crop  than  last  year, 
and  if  our  peaches  are  of  good  quality  they 
should  have  an  unusually  good  market. 

Cherries  are  very  promising. 

Pears  have  set  well,  especially  Bartletts,  the 
leading  variety,  and  a  good  crop  appears  to  be 
in  sight.  Northern  states  have  prospects  which 
now  point  to  a  crop  io  per  cent  below  last  year. 
However,  the  Pacific  Coast  states  have  indica¬ 
tions  of  considerably  more  pears  than  a  year  ago. 

Potato  Chances 

Potatoes  are  still  an  uncertain  quantity.  Al¬ 
though  the  sharp  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  po¬ 


tatoes  on  Long  Island  was  more  than  offset  by 
increased  acreages  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey,  there  are  prospects  that  the  commercial 
crop  in  these  three  competing  states  will  total 
about  io%  less  than  last  year.  Growing  conditions 
have  been  excellent  on  the  Island.  It  is  probable 
that  the  nine  “second  early”  states  will  have  about 
14  per  cent  more  potatoes  than  last  year.  Whether 
the  slight  increase  in  potato  acreage  in  the  late 
states  indicated  in  the  spring  intentions  to  plant 
report  issued  in  March  has  taken  place,  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  July  crop  report.  If  it  has,  and 
if  there  should  be  average  production  per  acre, 
the  winter  crop  will  be  much  larger  than  that 
of  last  year.  (Editor’s  Note — We  believe  Long 
Island  potatoes  arc  a  good  bet  this  year). 

Hay  seems  to  be  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  last  year.  State  carry-over  is  substantially 
below  average,  meadows  in  most  parts  of  the 
state  suffered  from  the  open  winter,  while  last 
summer’s  drought  in  many  counties  resulted  in 
poor  seedings  of  clover.  Although  the  national 
carry-over  of  hay  was  above  average,  the  present 
crop  prospects  are  below  average  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Cabbage  and  Bean  Outlook 

There  is  every  indication  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage  of  beans,  and  of 
both  early  and  late  cabbage.  The 
weather  may  be  so  bad  for  them  that 
near  crop  failures  will  cut  the  total 
production  down  so  that  the  man  who 
has  a  good  crop  will  profit.  But  if 
Nature  smiles — well,  that’s  another 
question. 

Dairy  Prices  Down  • 

The  dairy  industry,  faced  with  de¬ 
pressing  economic  conditions  on  the 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Crop  and  Market  Information  That  May  Save 

You  Dollars 

GROWING  a  crop  well  is  only  half  the  job.  It  must  also  be  sold  well. 

Realizing  this,  one  of  the  fundamental  policies  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  to  give  our  readers  regular  and  up-to-the-minute  reports  on 
the  crops  and  markets  during  the  growing  season.  To  get  this  information 
quickly  sometimes  costs  us  hundreds  of  dollars. 

We  wrote  to  the  secretaries  and  commissioners  of  agriculture  of  all 
the  eastern  and  middle  Atlantic  states,  asking  them  to  state  briefly 
the  outlook  for  crops  and  markets  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  in  June. 

The  first  report  to  reach  the  office  came  from  Commissioner  Berne 
A.  Pyrke  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
The  second  report  was  from  Secretary  Lawrence  T.  Berry  of  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  appreciate  such  prompt  cooperation. 
Reports  from  other  states  will  follow  in  our  next  issue. 


A  Visit  with  a  Great  Food  Buyer 


1 


Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Buying  for  a  Large  Restaurant  Chain 

N  almost  every  city,  and  particularly  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  there  is  a  famous  chain 

of  restaurants  in  which  I  am  sure  you  have  .... 

what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  it,  and  just  the 


By  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 

Household  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


eaten  many  times.  These  restaurants  feed  a 
great  army  of  people  every  day,  and  because  of 
this,  they  are  heavy  purchasers  of  nearly  all  of 
the  leading  products  that  farmers  grow,  measur¬ 
ing  the  great  quantities  which  they  buy  in  tons 
rather  than  in  pounds. 

It  occurred  to  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  our 
publisher,  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  and 
valuable  to  talk  with  the  buyer  who  purchases 
the  supplies  for  this  restaurant  chain  in  order  to 
obtain  information  valuable  to  the  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist,  who  grow  the  food 
supplies  for  these  great  centers  of  population.  So 
at  Mr.  Morgenthau’s  request  the  other  day  I  went 
over  and  called  on  “Mr.  T”,  the  man  who  for 
years  has  been  the  buyer  of  the  food¬ 
stuffs  used  by  this  large  restaurant 
chain. 

I  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
he  was  a  very  busy  man.  Every  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  time  is  valuable.  Yet,  like 
nearly  all  men  who  occupy  big  po¬ 
sitions,  he  was  courteous  and  found 
time  to  answer  my  questions.  It  is  the 
small  fellow,  inflated  by  his  own  im¬ 
portance,  who  is  hard  to  see  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  public  life  and  who  is  likely 
to  be  disagreeable  when  you  do  get  in 
to  see  him. 

Mr.  T  was  a  farm  boy,  and  has  a 
very  sympathetic  understanding  of 
farm  problems  and  what  farmers  are 
up  against  in  trying  to  provide  just 
what  the  market  demands.  But  this 
buyer  also  was  very  positive  as  to  just, 
what  his  corporation  can  use.  He  knows 


kind  of  package,  form  or  condition  he  wants  it  in. 

“What  about  this  changing  American  ap¬ 
petite?”  I  asked  him.  “Is  it  really  changing,  and 
if  so,  what  can  the  farmer  do  about  it?” 

“There  is  no  change  which  really  needs  to 
worry  the  good  farmer,”  answered  Mr.  T.  “There 
are  plenty  of  eating  fads,  but  most  of  them  do 
not  last  long.  People  are  eating  more  normally 
now  than  they  did  even  two  years  ago. 

“The  greatest  change  in  eating  habits  is  the 
trend  toward  vegetables  and  fruits.  More  of  these 
are  being  eaten  every  day.  People  are  eating  a 
wider  variety  of  foods  than  ever  before.  Come 
into  any  one  of  our  restaurants  and  take  a  look 


One  cannot  talk  with  any  great  food  buyer  five  minutes  that  he  does 
not  emphasize  the  need  of  grading  products  to  get  uniformity  of  size  and 
quality . 


at  a  table  full  of  lunchers,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  are  no  two  plates  exactly  alike ;  whereas 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  plates  were  all  prac¬ 
tically  identical.” 

“While  I  agree  with  Mr.  T’s  remark  that 
farmers  have  no  cause  for  worry  because  of  the 
changing  appetite,  that  is  true  only  of  the  farmers 
who  keep  watch  of  these  changes  and  adjust 
their  own  business  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

For  example,  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  means  a  decrease  in  some 
of  the  other  products.  The  stomach  is  only  just 
so  large.  If  you  fill  your  “tummy”  with  more  of 
one  product,  something  else  just  naturally  has 
to  be  left  out.  If  people  are  going  to  eat  more 
fruits  and  vegetables,  then  they  are  going  to 
eat  less  bread  and  meat.  If  we  as  farmers  insist 
on  producing  just  as  much  meat  and  bread  as 
ever,  we  are  headed  for  trouble. 

Speaking  of  vegetables,  Mr.  T  said 
that  green  peas  take,  first  place  in 
favor.  Now  that  Mexico  is  shipping 
green  peas  here  in  our  winter  season, 
fresh  ones  are  available  the  year 
a  rounds. 

But  here  I  rise  to  remark  that  the 
city  consumer  does  not  know  what 
real  green  peas,  or  sweet  corn,  are 
like  when  they  come  directly  from  the 
garden.  Both  corn  and  peas  undergo 
some  chemical  change  a  short  time 
after  picking,  which  makes  them  lose 
a  lot  of  their  fine  fresh  flavor  and 
sweetness. 

Mr.  T  thinks  that  the  day  of 
canned  peas  is  gone  in  many  public 
eating  places.  This  is  probably  true  of 
most  other  /canned  vegetables.  The 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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make  good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to 
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Instead  of  Overhead  Crossings 

“While  traveling  over  eight  hundred  miles  last 
week,  I  saw  in  New  York  State  many  expensive 
grade  crossing  eliminations.  In  my  trip  we  were  in 
Canada  for  a  couple  of  days.  On  entering,  we  were 
carefully  instructed  that  there  was  a  Dominion  law 
that  we  must  come  to  an  absolute  stop  before  ap¬ 
proaching  a  railroad  crossing.  We  were  subject  to  a 
fine  and  arrest  if  we  violated  this  law. 

“I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  taxpayers  and  the 
railroads  should  be  burdened  in  building  grade  cross¬ 
ing  eliminations  when  it  is  the  careless  motorist 
himself  who  causes  all  of  the  trouble.  We  may  feel 
that  we  have  to  ‘step  on  the  gas’  but  the  chances 
are  that  we  would  accomplish  about  as  much  in  a 
day’s  work  if  we  stopped  when  approaching  rail¬ 
road  crossings.  The  first  couple  of  crossings  that  you 
come  to  may  seem  a  burden  when  you  have  to  stop, 
but  after  you  have  driven  in  Canada  a  while,  you 
automatically  stop,  put  your  car  in  low,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution.” 

THE  above  was  contributed  by  E.  C.  Weather¬ 
by,  circulation  manager  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  It  sounds  like  common  sense.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  New  York 
State  has  reduced  the  county’s  share  of  building 
overhead  crossings  from  io  per  cent  to  i  per 
cent,  so  most  of  the  burden  has  now  been  taken 
from  local  taxpayers. 

However,  grade  crossing  eliminations  still  have 
to  lie  paid  for  by  the  State  and  the  railroads, 
and  the  expense  of  constructing  them  is  extreme¬ 
ly  heavy.  The  suggestion  to  eliminate  this  ex¬ 
pense  by  putting  the  responsibility  on  individual 
drivers  and  fine  them  when  they  do  not  live  up 
to  this  responsibility  is  something  to  think  about. 
All  public  busses  are  required  now  by  law  to  stop 
at  crossings. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  suggestion  is  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  and  of  course 
we  have  too  many  laws  to  enforce  now.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Weatherby  says  it  works  in  Canada; 
perhaps  it  would  work  here.  What  do  you  think? 


Highest  Tariff  in  History  Passed 


PROBABLY  no  bill  ever  passed  by  Congress 
met  with  more  emphatic  and  general  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  public  than  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff.  It  got  little  support  from  even  the  great 
Republican  newspapers,  and  practically  all  of  the 
independent  newspapers  were  bitter  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  tariff.  Practically  every  farm 
paper  opposed  it.  Many  farm  papers  collected  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  from  their  readers  and  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  Congress  and  to  the  President. 
American  Agriculturist  received  hundreds  of 
votes  on  the  tariff,  99  per  cent  of  which  were 
opposed  to  it.  These  were  transmitted  to  New 
York  State  Senators  and  President  Hoover.  Con¬ 


sumers.  farm  organizations  and  even  hundreds 
of  manufacturers  entered  their  protests. 

In  spite  of  all  this  opposition,  however.  Con¬ 
gress  jammed  the  bill  through,  and  President 
Hoover  has  signed  it. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
was  started  to  help  agriculture.  It  ended  by  help¬ 
ing  big  business.  The  new  tariff  as  it  stands  is 
an  insult  to  the  American  farmer.  A  few  increas¬ 
es  on  farm  products  were  handed  out,  but  where 
the  farmer  gains  one  dollar  by  the  tariff  he  will 
lose  five.  When  President  Hoover  announced  that 
he  would  sign  the  bill,  stock  markets  not  only 
in  New  York  but  throughout  the  country  and  the 
world  sank  rapidly  to  new  low  levels.  Already 
foreign  countries  are  discussing  reprisals. 


Agriculture  Must  Limit  Production 


AS  you  may  have  noticed,  we  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  little  survey  to  find  out  what  out- 
farmers  think  about  the  policy  of  preventing 
surplus  production  by  limiting  acreage,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  farmers  have  sent  in  their  votes. 
Opinion  is  divided,  but  a  majority  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  idea  of  reducing  acreage. 

However,  many  point  out  the  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  reducing  acreage  on  a  wholesale  basis. 
It  is  a  much  harder  problem,  for  example,  to  cut 
down  farm  production  than  it  is  for  a  factory 
to  discharge  its  help  and  shut  down  when  it  finds 
that  it  has  more  goods  on  hand  than  can  be  sold 
for  a  profit. 

Some  farmers  write  that  the  real  way  to  go 
about  cutting  down  acreage  is  for  farmers  to 
organize  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  If,  for  example, 
the  shop  workers  labored  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  as  they  once  did,  and  as  most  farmers  now 
do,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  manufactured 
goods  all  of  the  time. 

It  is  true  also,  of  course,  that  it  does  no  good 
for  one  man  or  a  dozen  men  to  reduce  acreage. 
It  has  got  to  be  done  on  an  organized  and  whole¬ 
sale  basis,  and  it  is  unfair  to  ask  a  few  farmers 
to  do  it  unless  all  follow  the  same  policy.  In  spite 
of  all  the  difficult  problems  of  reducing  farm  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
all  of  us  must  continue  to  think  along  this  line. 
Somehow,  sometime,  agriculture  is  going  to  learn 
to  limit  production  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
must,  if  it  is  to  survive. 


One  Hundred  Fifty  Nominated  for 
Master  Farmers 


MASTER  Farmer  nominations  are  now 
closed.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  the  State  were  nomi¬ 
nated  by  friends  and  neighbors  to  receive  this 
great  honor.  Detailed  questionnaires  or  work 
sheets  have  been  sent  to  the  nominees,  and  al¬ 
ready  are  being  returned.  These  will  be  reviewed 
by  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  and  a 
number  selected  for  personal  visits.  Eventually, 
from  ten  to  twelve  men  will  be  chosen  from  New 
York  as  the  Class  of  1930  Master  Farmers,  and 
four  from  New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  Master 
Farmer  work  is  conducted  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  cooperation  with  (Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 


One  Reason  for  Poor  Egg  Markets 

IN  our  New  Jersey  edition  this  time,  Amos 
Kirby,  our  New  Jersey  editor,  discusses  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  such  great  interest  that  we  want  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  poultrymen  everywhere. 

The  New  York  City  Mercantile  Exchange  has 
been  investigating  the  situation  and  reports  that 
retailers  are  buying  eggs  in  the  wholesale  market 
at  23  cents  a  dozen  and  selling  them  at  retail  at 
prices  ranging  from  35  to  49  cents  a  dozen.  No 
wonder  the  consumer  does  not  buy! 

Of  course,  another  reason  is  the  fact  that  hard 
times  now  prevail  in  the  cities  with  thousands 
of  people  so  that  they  do  not  have  money  to 
buy  with. 

We  speak  from  personal  experience  when  we 
state  that  this  whole  egg  marketing  situation  is 


very  unsatisfactory  from  the  consumer's  stand¬ 
point.  In  the  first  place  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  strictly  fresh  eggs  no  matter  what  price 
you  pay,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Kirby  points  out,  it 
never  makes  any  difference  to  the  poor  con¬ 
sumer  how  small  the  price  is  that  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives,  for  the  consumer  pays  the  same  old  high 
prices  all  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  middlemen  profiteer  and  grow  rich 
at  the  expense  of  both  farmers  and  consumers, 
representing  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people. 

We  wonder  how  long  both  city  and  country 
residents  are  going  to  tolerate  our  present 
wretched,  out-of-date,  inefficient  and  extremely 
costly  marketing  system. 


Good  Outlook  for  Northeastern  Apples 


OF  great  interest  to  eastern  fruit  growers  is 
the  fact  that  prospects  now  indicate  that 
nearly  all  the  northeastern  states  will  have 
an  average,  or  better  than  average  apple  crop, 
while  the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  for  1930  is  about  12  per  cent  under  the 
average  for  the  last  ten  years. 

New  York  will  have  a  good  set  of  fruit  on 
Greenings,  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Duchess,  and 
most  other  varieties  except  Baldwins.  There  are 
indications  of  a  good  crop  in  New  England,  but 
a  below  average  crop  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia. 

New  York  peach  growers  on  the  whole  will 
have  a  fair  crop,  but  the  crop  will  be  poor  in 
other  states,  with  the  result  that  peaches  will 
probably  bring  good  prices. 


More  About  Cultivation 


“An  editorial  in  your  June  14  issue  states  that 
there  is  only  one  reason  for  cultivation — to  kill 
weeds.  You  would  have  a  hard  job  to  convince  the 
potato  farmers  on  our  light  sandy  loam  that  culti¬ 
vation  did  not  conserve  moisture. — H.  J.  W.” 

WE  do  not  blame  farmers  for  being  skeptical 
about  the  statement  in  our  editorial.  We 
took  a  lot  of  convincing  ourselves.  Possibly 
the  editorial  was  stated  a  little  too  strongly,  for 
it  is  true  of  course  that  cultivation  on  certain 
soils  does  conserve  moisture,  but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  most  growers  believe. 

Years  of  experimenting  by  many  different 
stations  have  definitely  proven  that,  leaving  the 
weed  question  out,  cultivation  usually  does  more 
harm  than  good  by  disturbing  or  killing  the  young 
plant  roots.  It  is  still  necessary,  of  course,  to  kill 
weeds  and  possibly  for  a  lesser  reason  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  by  making  a  soil  mulch,  but  the 
outstanding  facts  to  remember  are  never  to  cul¬ 
tivate  deeply  and  to  leave  the  crop  as  much  alone 
as  possible  after  it  gets  a  good  growth  and  the 
roots  begin  to  spread. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

ONE  of  the  leaders  in  New  York  State  dairy 
affairs,  who  is  much  liked  by  all  who  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  is  C.  W.  Halli- 
day  of  North  Chatham,  New  York,  secretary  of 
the  Sheffield  Producers’  Cooperative  Association 
In  answer  to  our  request  for  a  good  story,  or  an 
amusing  experience,  Mr.  Halliday  writes  as 
follows : 

“The  most  embarrassing  situation  I  was  ever  in 
occurred  nearly  a  half  century  ago.  It  was  on  my 
first  trip  to  New  York.  A  boy  friend  and  I  went  to 
New  York  and  stayed  over  Sunday.  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  then  was  preaching  in  Plymouth 
Church  in  Brooklyn. 

“About  all  I  remember  of  the  city  is  Washington 
market  and  Central  Park.  On  Sunday  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  we  went  to  Brooklyn  to  hear  the  great  preach¬ 
er.  The  usher  kindly  seated  us  in  the  second  row 
from  the  altar.  Shortly  after  we  were  seated  a  door 
back  of  the  pulpit  opened  and  the  Rev.  Beecher  and 
another  old  gentleman  entered. 

“The  choir  sang  and  then  the  Rev.  Beecher  rose, 
and  I  thought  he  was  looking  right  at  me  as  he 
said:  ‘Mr.  Halliday  will  offer  prayer’. 

“I  slumped  in  the  seat  and  experienced  what 
seemed  like  complete  paralysis,  but  was  somewhat 
relieved  when  the  assistant  pastor — who  was  Rev. 
Samuel  B.  Halliday — arose  and  invoked  Um  Divine 
blessing.” 
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An  Answer  from  Professor  Boyle 
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editor’s  Note — In  an  editorial  in  the 
June  7  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
we  published,  a  quotation  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Pool  which  was  an 
answer  to  a  critical  article  against  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Pool  written  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  E.  Boyle,  an  economist  in 
tho  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  As  we  had,  before  seen  other 
critical  writings'  on  the  cooperative 
movement  also  written  by  Professor 
Boyle,  we  made  the  statement,  among 
others,  in  our  editorial  that  Professor 
Boyle  “has  for  years  used  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  criticise  the  principle  of  co¬ 
operation  in  general  and  specific  organ¬ 
isations  in  particular 

Professor  Boyle  says  in  reply  that 
this  is  not  so,  and  that  he  is  for  cooper¬ 
ation.  In  that  case,  he  certainly  has  not 
made  his  position  clear.  We  have  not 
read  all  of  his  writings,  but  those  that 
we  have  seen  that  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cooperation  did  so  in  a  very 
critical  manner,  and  we  know  that 
many  of  the  leaders  of  farm  organisa¬ 
tions  hold  Professor  Boyle  an  enemy 
of  the  cooperative  movement. 

In  a  personal  conversation,  we  told, 
the  Professor  that  if  he  really  did,  favor 
farm  organisation  he  certainly  had  not 
been  fair  to  himself  in  making  his  po¬ 
sition  plain  because,  in  most  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  writings,  he  had  emphasized  his 
criticisms  of  cooperative  organisations, 
both  general  and  specific,  and  had  not 
been,  equally  as  emphatic  in  saying  a 
good,  word  for  those  principles  and  or¬ 
ganizations  that  he  approved. 

In  any  case,  in  the  interests  of  fair- 
n ess  and  of  giving  both  sides,  we  were 
very  glad  to  offer  Professor  Boyle  our 
columns  to  state  his  real  position  on 
the  cooperative  movement.  Here  it  is: 

THE  Editor,  in  the  interest  of  fair 
play,  has  permitted  me  to  give  my 
reply  to  his  recent  editorial  on  my 
views  on  Cooperation.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  he  made  a  wholly  unintentional 
but  very  serious  mistake  in  saying  that 
I  am  opposed  to  cooperation  among 
farmers.  My  record  will  speak  for  it¬ 
self  and  so  I  will  cite  some  of  the  over¬ 
looked  facts  from  my  own  record. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  now  I 
have  been  teaching,  advocating,  and 
promoting  cooperation.  My  first  work 
in  cooperation  began  in  the  Middle 
West. 

I  was  an  organizer  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Cooperative  store  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota.  For 
some  years  I  was  contributing  editor 
of  the  magazine  “Cooperation,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Minneapolis.  This  paper  was 
100%  for  cooperation.  I  was  active  in 
promoting  and  organizing  farmers’  ele¬ 
vators.  I  organized  and  was  for  some 
time  an  officer  in  the  North  Dakota 
State  Potato  Growers  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation. 

When  there  was  very  little  literature 
on  cooperation,  I  published  a  series  of 
six  or  eight  articles  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  farmers’  eleva¬ 
tors.  In  1917  I  published  one  of  the  first 
college  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  co¬ 
operation,  giving  detailed  information 
and  how  to  set  up  successful  commod¬ 
ity  cooperatives.  This  bulletin  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  thirteen  years  ago  and 
was  very  helpful  to  the  farmers  of  that 
section. 

For  two  years  I  was  Field  Agent  in 
Marketing  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  during  this  period 
much  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  study¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  cooperative 
movement.  I  have  in  my  office  now 
financial  records  of  some  four  hundred 
cooperative  elevators. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  I  have 
been  at  Cornell  University,  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management,  where  much 
of  my  work  consists  of  teaching  mar-  v 
keting.  My  text  book  on  the  Market- 
ing  of  Agricultural  Products,  used  1 


two  general  types  of  successful  cooper¬ 
ative  marketing,  namely,  (1)  the  local 
units  organized  for  selling  cooperative¬ 
ly  on  the  open  market;  and  (2)  for  the 
large  pools  organized  to  do  collective 
bargaining  on  one  particular  market. 
For  instance,  I  have  always  supported 
the  Dairymen’s  League  in  its  policy  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  sale  of 
milk  in  New  York  City.  So  also  for 
the  various  other  milk  pools  selling 
in  such  cities  as  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  so 
on.  And  so  also  for  the  sugar  beet  co¬ 
operatives  which  sell  their  products  by 
collective  bargaining. 

In  teaching  marketing  my  first  aim, 
of  course,  is  to  help  the  farmer.  But 
the  best  way  for  a  teacher  to  help  the 
farmer  in  his  marketing  is  for  that 
teacher  to  discover  the  truth  and  then 
teach  that  truth. 

Some  of  the  truths  concerning  co¬ 
operative  marketing  are  easy  to  dis¬ 
cover,  other  truths  are  more  difficult, 
and  hence  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  aim,  the  methods, 
and  the  structure  of  cooperative  organ¬ 
izations.  Some  of  the  main  truths  about 
cooperation  have  been  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
hence  there  is  no  controversy  over 
these  points.  For  instance,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  relative  size  and  success  of  cooper¬ 


ative  marketing  organizations,  and  has 
shown  that  on  the  basis  of  volume  of 
business,  the  cooperatives  marketing 
grain  rank  first;  those  handling  dairy 
products  come  second  in  volume  of 
business;  livestock  cooperatives  come 
third,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  fourth. 

Our  grain  cooperative  movement, 
which  is  now  the  largest  cooperative 
movement  in  the  world,  rests  on  five 
thousand  farmers’  elevators.  The  dairy 
cooperatives  represent,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  types— -the  local  cooperative 
creamery  or  cheese  factory,  and  the  big 
central  pool  or  dairymen’s  league,  us¬ 
ing  collective  bargaining. 

There  are  some  forms  of  cooperation 
which  I  do  not  regard  with  favor,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  they  are  destined  to 
bring  the  farmer  lower  prices  in  the 
end.  Here  is  where  a  few  critics  have 
misunderstood  my  attitude. 

For  example,  I  have  always  believed 
and  taught  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  farmers’  elevator,  our  leading 
cooperative  today.  Believing  this,  after 
25  years  of  study  of  grain  marketing, 
I  have  not  believed  in  big  central  wheat 
pools.  I  believe  they  increase  the  cost 
of  marketing  and  lower  the  net  returns 
to  the  farmer. 

It  is  my  opinion  on  wheat  marketing 
which  has  brought  upon  my  head  the 
criticisms  such  as  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  printed  recently.  This  criti¬ 
cism  originates  with  the  Canadian 
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Wheat  Pool.  I  must  therefore,  say  one 
word  here  in  my  own  defence  against 
the  Wheat  Pool.  It  is  a  very  short  and 
simple  story.  In  an  issue  of  Barron’s 
Weekly  last  December  appeared  an 
article  praising  the  Pool,  but  misre¬ 
presenting  the  true  situation.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  I  replied  in  Barron’s  Weekly  to 
this  article,  using  facts  and  statistics 
from  the  Pool’s  own  published  reports, 
and  showing  that  the  Pool’s  present 
policy  was  costing  the  members  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  (By  the  way,  in  my 
article,  the  name  of  Cornell  University 
was  not  used,  and  I  spoke  strictly  as 
an  individual  and  as  an  economist 
familiar  with  grain  marketing.  )  Last 
fall  the  Pool  expected  to  see  wheat 
work  upward  from  the  very  good  price 
then  prevailing.  Accordingly  the  Pool 
withheld  wheat  and  let  Argentina  have 
the  market.  But  the  price  worked 
downward  to  almost  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  My  claim  was,  that  the  Pool 
made  a  very  costly  mistake  in  with¬ 
holding  wheat  and  speculating  for  a 
bull  market.  The  Pool  replied;  but  did 
not  admit  its  mistake,  but  devoted  a 
large  share  of  its  reply  to  calling  me 
bad  names.  My  fundamental  criticisms 
the  Pool  did  not  even  touch — for  they 
rested  on  the  Pool’s  own  figures.  I  hope 
the  Canadian  farmers  will  go  back  to 
the  cooperative  system  of  grain  mar¬ 
keting  they  had  before  they  formed 
the  Pool.  It  was  a  brilliant  success.  But 
the  Pool  now  tells  our  farm  papers 
that  when  I  attack  the  Pool  I  am  at¬ 
tacking  all  cooperation.  This  is  not  so. 
I  am  sure  the  verdict  of  time  will  show 
that  I  am  right. — James  E.  Boyle. 


Songs  that  Mother  Used  to  Sing 

The  Story  of  How  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  Came  to  be  Written 


T  was  a  hot  day  in  the  summer  of 
1817,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That 
was  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1812.  There  were  about  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  calling  New  York  their  home  at 
that  time.  Although  the  biggest  city 
of  the  land,  business  and  laboring  men 
Still  took  time  to  go  home  at  noon  for 
dinner,  a  visit  with  the  family,  and 
perhaps  forty  winks  of  sleep. 

*tn  this 'city,  there  lived  a  poet  who 
made  a  living  for  himself  and  family 
by  working  at  the  trade  to  which  he 
had  been  apprenticed  as  a  boy  on  the 
Columbian  Centinal,  published  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Russell  in  Boston.  He  was  bom 
a  poet — but  trained  to  be  a  printer. 
His  name  was  Samuel  Woodworth. 

When  he  was  32  years  old,  he  was 
living  in  a  house  in  Duane  Street,  New 
York.  It  was  a  hot  day.  He  had  walked 


home  for  dinner.  While  his  wife  was 
putting  the  dinner  on  the  table,  he  dip¬ 
ped  a  tumbler  of  water  from  the  pail — 
New  York  pump  water,  it  was — and  as 
he  drained  the  glass  and  set  the  tum¬ 
bler  back  on  the  shelf,  he  said  to  his 
wife: 

“This  is  very  good;  but  how  much 
more  refreshing  it  would  be  to  take  a 
long  drink  from  the  old  oaken  bucket 
I  left  hanging  in  my  father’s  well  at 
home.” 

With  that  he  turned  to  take  his  chair 
at  the  dinner  table,  and  perhaps  to  tie 
the  bib  on  the  youngest  baby. 

But  his  wife,  always  helpful  in  his 
literary  work,  stopped  putting  the 
thickening  in  the  gravy,  holding  her 
stirring  spoon  in  mid-air  as  she  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“That  is  a  splendid  idea  for  a  poem, 
Selim;  why  don’t  you  write  a  poem 
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Y  NEIGHBOR  says  the 
radio  has  got  his  plans 
all  mussed  up  so  he  doesn’t 
git  no  working  done,  he  finds 
the  programs  are  more  fun 
than  working  round  in  slush 
and  snow,  since  he  has  got 
that  raidio.  He  don’t  dare 
stay  out  doors  too  long  for 
fear  he’ll  miss  a  blamed  good 
song,  the  markets  and  the 
weather  too,  must  be  took 
down  as  they  come  through, 
and  now  and  then  farm  talks, 
to  boot,  are  good  as  any  in¬ 
stitute.  So  he  just  rushes 
through  his  chores  and  then 
comes  in  from  out  of  doors 
and  turns  the  speaker  on; 
gee  whiz,  he’s  soon  forgot 
about  his  biz. 

I  told  him  that  it’s  my  be¬ 
lief  there  ain’t  no  scheme  for 
farm  relief  as  good  as  this 
here  radio,  it  gits  us  interest¬ 
ed  so,  instead  of  working  all 
the  while  we  just  take  time 
to  rest  and  smile.  While  it 
is  entertaining  us  we  ain’t 
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. ,  ,  ,,  ,  .  ..  _  . ,  _  ~ ,  ,  -  producing  more  surplus,  we’ll  git  more  cash  for  what  we’ve  got  if  we  rest 

widely  throughout  the  United  States,  \  more,  as  like  as  not,  this  thing  of  working  day  and  night  to  raise  so  much 
contains  an  accurate  statement  of  my  ~  stuff  sure  ain’t  right.  Let’s  take  is  easy  through  the  days  and  get  a  price 
views  in  favor  of  cooperation.  In  this  (k  f or  what  we  raise ;  we  don’t  git  paid  for  overtime  a-raisin’  corn  or  haulin’ 
book,  as  in  all  my  teaching,  endorse-  \  lime,  so  what’s  the  use  of  rushin’  so,  let’s  listen  to  the  radio! 
ment  is  given  wholeheartedly  to  the  © 


about  that  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung 
in  the  well.” 

She  called  him  Selim,  for  that  was 
the  pen  name  over, which  he  did  most 
of  his  writing. 

Throughout  the  noon  meal  Selim  and 
his  muse  re-lived  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood  which  centered  about  the  old 
well  with  its  moss-covered  bucket.  For 
the  old  well,  and  the  farm,  were  real 
in  his  childhood  days.  He  thought  of 
his  father,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War;  a  descendant  of  the  first 
Woodworth  who  had  been  among  the 
settlers  of  Scituate,  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts  in  1628.  A  poor  man, 
his  father,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution- 
all  the  farming  was  done  by  hand  or 
with  ox-teams.  Four  children  in  the 
family,  and  among  them  a  boy  who  de¬ 
voted  his  hours  to  scratching  rhymes 
instead  of  hoeing  com.  This  boy  was 
Samuel;  his  rhymes  seemed  so  good 
that  the  local  preacher,  Reverend 
Nehemiah  Thomas  took  him  at  the  age 
of  14  to  live  at  the  parsonage  in  order 
to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  English 
and  Latin.  After  a  year  of  that,  and 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  pastor  to  raise  a  purse  with  which 
to  send  Samuel  to  college  to  develop 
his  poetical  ability,  he  had  been  ap¬ 
prenticed  as  a  printer,  and  his  father’s 
farm  knew  him  no  more.  But  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  were  on  this 
rather  poor  farm. 

Now,  this  hot  summer  day,  as  he  ate 
his  dinner,  he  went  over  all  the  loved 
spots  of  his  infancy  with  his  muse — 
for  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  his 
muse  as  a  helper  in  all  things  poetical 
which  he  attempted.  And  after  the 
meal  was  finished  he  sat  down  in  the 
front  room  with  paper  and  pen,  and 
wrote  the  one  poem  which  has  made 
his  name  live  as  a  poet. 

There  are  three  verses  in  the  poem , 
the  first  simply  naming  the  things  and 
spots  on  and  about  the  farm  which  he 
had  in  retrospect  visited  with  his  muse, 
giving  the  setting  for  the  well  with  its 
old  oaken  bucket;  the  second  verse 
tells  of  the  small  boy  coming  in  from 
the  field  at  noon  and  rushing  up  to  the 
old  well,  seizing  the  bucket  and  letting 
it  go  with  a  thud  to  the  bottom,  then 
grasping  the  long  sweep  and  raising 
the  bucket  with  water:  the  third  pays 
a  tribute  to  the  sparkling,  cold  water, 
and  expresses  a  longing  for  a  return 
to  the  scenes  of  youth. 

How  lonely  it  is  to  review  these 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Spring  houses  are  disappearing 
from  hundreds  of  farms . . .  now 

electricity 

keeps  food  fresh 


for  6  cents  a  day 


THE  old-fashioned  spring  house  was  un¬ 
certain  and  unsanitary.  Sometimes  it  kept 
milk,  butter  and  meats  fresh,  but  more  often 
it  didn’t. 

Electric  refrigeration  is  certain  food  protec¬ 
tion,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  Its  gleam¬ 
ing  white  interior  stays  always  below  50° .  .  . 
the  danger  line.  Its  cost  of  operation  averages 
only  6c  a  day.  And  it  saves  hundreds  of  steps, 
because  you  put  it  right  in  the  kitchen  .  .  . 
not  in  the  back  yard. 

Thousands  more  New  York  State 
farms  will  get  dependable 
electricity  this  year 

This  year .  .  .  every  year  .  .  .  we’re  building 
hundreds  of  miles  of  new  rural  lines,  bringing 
dependable  Niagara  Hudson  electric  service 
to  more  [and  more  New  York  State  farms. 
In  order  to  help  farmers  to  take  full  advant¬ 
age  of  this  low-cost  service,  the  operating 
companies  of  the  Niagara  Hudson  System  will 
be  glad  to  finance  on  easy  terms  the  purchase 
of  wiring  and  other  electrical  equipment. 


NIAGARA 
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A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


A  Look  at  Crops  and  Fruit 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


M.  C.  Burritt 


THE  vagaries  of  the  seasons  are  be¬ 
yond  understanding.  Seasons  are 
alike  in  all  general  respects  but  differ¬ 
ent  in  nearly  all  their  details.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  had  a  good  spring  in 

which  to  get  farm 
work  done,  and 
with  generally 
pleasant  weather. 
Particularly  during 
the  last  two  weeks 
we  have  had  good 
rains  about  a  week 
apart  and  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  warm 
growing  weather. 
Moisture  is  just 
right,  though  I  am 
told  that  excessive 
rain  has  fallen  east 
of  Rochester.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  the 
quite  favorable  season  some  things  are 
late.  We  didn’t  get  started  until  the  last 
week  in  April  and  two  weeks  of  cold 
weather  in  May  slowed  up  growth  a 
good  deal. 

Large  acreages  of  beans  have  been 
planted  during  the  last  week  or  ten 
days,  but  very  few  fields  were  up  on 
June  15.  In  a  one  hundred  mile  drive 
to  the  south  through  the  heart  of  the 
bean  country,  I  saw  no  fields  of  beans 
cultivated  as  yet  and  very  few  fields 
up  enough  even  to  see  the  rows.  This 
in  mid-June.  The  bean  crop  is  a  week 
or  ten  days  late  in  starting.  All  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  the  acreage  will  be 
large. 

Cabbage  planting  will  be  late  also. 
In  spite  of  much  earlier  sowing  of  seed 
beds  cold  weather  with  perhaps  insuf¬ 
ficient  moisture  held  back  growth  and 
very  few  cabbage  plant  beds  are  ready 
to  use  now  in  mid- June.  A  number  of 
growers  have  their  domestic  or  early 
plants  set.  A  few  will  begin  setting 
Danish  during  the  coming  week.  But 
judging  from  the  size  of  plants  the 
bulk  of  cabbage  setting  in  this  section 
will  be  done  the  last  week  in  June  or 
later.  There  is  considerable  maggot  in 
the  seed  beds  also.  These  unfavorable 
factors  may  hold  down  an  acreage 
which  otherwise  promises  to  be  large. 

Haying  Has  Started 

Alfalfa  is  beginning  to  bloom  and  is 
ready  to  cut  during  the  coming  week. 
The  crop  is  variable.  Some  fields  look 
very  good  while  others  are  not  so  prom¬ 
ising.  New  seedings  apparently  suffered 
a  good  deal  from  winter  heaving  and 
killing.  In  general,  the  hay  crop  does 
not  look  like  a  heavy  one.  Spring  grain 
and  peas  look  unusually  well.  Winter 
wheat  looks  well  where  the  stand  is 
good  but  stands  are  very  spotted. 

The  cold  weather  and  high  winds  in¬ 
jured  the  stands  of  tomatoes  first 
planted.  The  acreages  of  this  canning 
crop  are  large  in  this  vicinity  this  year. 
The  early  plantings  are  injured  from 
10  to  50  or  60  per  cent  in  stands.  Late 
plantings  in  the  warmer  weather  took 
very  good. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  is  better  than 
usual  though  the  prospect  is  far  from' 
a  full  crop.  In  general,  early  varieties 
promise  well  while  late  varieties  are 
light.  Where  they  did  not  bear  last 
year,  early  varieties  like  Wealthy  and 
Duchess  are  very  full.  Mid-season  va¬ 
rieties  like  Twenty-Ounce  and  King  are 
also  carrying  heavy  crops.  In  my  own 
case,  I  think  all  these  varieties  are 
carrying  the  heaviest  crops  they  have 
ever  grown.  Greenings  and  McIntosh 
also  give  promise  of  good  crops  al¬ 
though  reports  indicate  they  are  more 
spotted.  Some  orchards  have  light 
crops.  Baldwins  bloomed  very  lightly 
and  the  crop  will  be  small  at  best.  A 
few  orchards  have  good  crops  but  the 
majority  are  a  practical  failure. 

Pear  trees  promise  practically  a  full 
crop  of  all  varieties.  They  bloomed 
100  per  cent  and  in  excellent  pollination 
weather.  Peaches  will  be  only  a  fair 
crop.  Plums  and  prunes  will  apparently 
give  moderately  good  yields.  The  cherry 


crop  will  be  larger  than  in  several 
years. 

General  Outlook  Good 
On  the  whole  the  crop  outlook  of 
western  New  York  farmers  just  at 
present  is  pretty  good  and  rather  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  several  years.  Crop  con¬ 
ditions  and  prospects  are  now  reason¬ 
ably  favorable.  Work  is  well  in  hand. 
As  things  now  appear  the  question  of 
income  this  season  will  turn  chiefly  on 
prices.  The  probable  over-production  of 
certain  crops,  together  with  consider¬ 
able  unemployment  in  the  cities  and 
somewhat  uncertain  business  con¬ 
ditions,  offset  the  favorable  crop  out¬ 
look  to  a  considerable  extent  and  make 
a  conservative  view  of  probable  1930 
income  the  rational  one.- — Hilton,  N.  Y., 
June  16,  1930. 


It 


MILKS  CLEAN 

with 
no  hand 
stripping 


“|  HAVE  used  a  Burrell  Milker 
for  eight  years,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  milks 
clean  with  no  hand  stripping.” — 
W.  A.  Jennings.Orwell,  Vermont. 

“  It  Milks  the  Couis  Clean  ” 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Littla  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUrrell 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  WITH  SIGNS 
Place  one  500  ft.  each  side  of  crossing 


DANGER 

COW  PASS 


18x36x7-8  in.  Board  Signs.  Face  and  edges 
painted  white.  First  line  Red;  balance  of  ad. 
Black.  Will  last  for  years.  Cash  with  order. 
Ship  by  parcel  post. 

2  Signs  $4.00;  4  Signs  $7.00 

Hunting,  Tourist  and  Road  Stand  Signs 

STANFORD  -  CROWELL  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BEANS 


BEETLES 


or 

use  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 

and  put  the  dust 
under  the  foliage. 


The  standard  of  satisfaction 
Write  for  circular  today 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  CO. 

5100  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FINE  HARDY  FIELD  GROWN  HAND 
SELECT  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

for  late  crop.  Danish  ballhead,  $1.50-1000 — Wakefields, 
flat  varieties.  $1.00-1000;  10, 000-$7. 50— express  charges 
collect,  well  packed  good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  T.  COUNCIL!.  &.  SONS,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


Cauliflower  Plants 

kinds  $3.00-1000;  Tomato  all  kinds  $2.00-1000;  cab¬ 
bage  leading  var.  «pl. 25-1000.  J.C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol. Pa. 

HARDY  Cabbage  Plants 

Good  delivery  guaranteed.  Experienced  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Buckeye  Farms,  Dept.  0,  Box  541,  Youngstowa,  0. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  23,  1930 


How  to  Control  Abortion 

By  C.  J.  FAWCETT, 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Editor's  Note — One  of  th-e  most  im¬ 
portant  dairy  conferences  held  in  a 
long  time  was  called  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  infectious  abortion  in  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  The  conference  was  attended  by  125 
leading  officials  and  veterinarians  from 
a,U  of  the  northeastern  states  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned.  Various 
reports  were  made  of  the  different 
methods  used  for  the  control  of  abortion 
in  the  different  states,  followed  by  gen¬ 
eral  discussioTis  of  the  whole  problem. 

Such  conferences  are  extremely  val¬ 
uable  to  the  whole  dairy  industry,  for 
they  mean  that  the  representatives  of 
each  state  who  attend  return  to  attack 
this  dreaded,  disease  with  renewed 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Mor¬ 
rison  has  kindly  sent  us  a  report  of  the 
high  spots  brought  out  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  much  of  which  we  will  publish 
fretm  time  to  time  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  that  all  our  readers  may  have 
the  latest  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
infectious  abortion  and  the  methods  of 
control. 

There  follows  a  report  made  at  this 
conference  by  C.  J.  Fawcett,  represent¬ 
ing  Massachusetts,  which  will  give  you 
in  five  minutes’  reading  the  latest  facts 
about  the  cause  and  control  of  abortion 
from  the  program  used  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  problem  of  health  in  the  herd 
has  been  a  serious  one  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  dairymen  for  a  long  time.  The 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  has  been  so 
much  in  the  forefront  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  that  the  equally  serious  mat¬ 
ter  of  Infectious  Abortion  has  been 
kept  somewhat  in  the  background.  The 
disastrous  influence  of  this  disease  on 
the  profits  of  the  herd  owner  has  in  the 
meantime  continued  to  grow. 

With  rather  general  agreement 
among  veterinary  authorities  on  the  es¬ 
sential  principles  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  its  spread,  and  the  best 
methods  for  control  and  eradication,  it 
has  been  much  easier  to  advise  farmers, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  several 
years  ago. 

How  Abortion  is  Spread 

I  will  briefly  outline  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered  at  meetings 
and  through  publicity  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  bring  out  some  criticisms  and 
suggestions  from  you  which  may  help 
in  our  further  efforts  to  better  con¬ 
ditions  pending  the  time  when  a  more 
definite  State  program  will  be  in  effect. 
First,  an  explanation  was  given  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  behavior  of 
the  specific  organism  causing  it,  and 
the  five  possible  ways  of  spread.  Use 
was  made  of  a  chart  on  which  these 
were  listed  in  order: 

1.  By  the  bull  at  time  of  service. 

2.  By  the  dam  to  the  unborn  calf. 

3.  By  feeding  infected  milk  to  calves. 

4.  By  exposing  unbred  heifers  to 
aborting  cows. 

5.  By  exposing  pregnant  cows  and 
heifers  to  aborting  coivs. 

Since  at  one  time  or  another  all  these 
means  of  spread  have  been  considered 
of  importance  and  undue  emphasis  is 
still  given  by  some  to  the  first  four,  ex¬ 
perimental  data  were  cited  to  show  how 
relatively  unimportant  these  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fifth  and  last.  This  was 
printed  in  red  ink  for  emphasis. 

What  the  Farmer  Gan  Do 

Having  centered  attention  on  the  real 
cause  of  spread  of  infection  the  least 
that  can  be  done  by  the  average  owner 
is  to  practice  the  fundamentals  of  barn 
sanitation  and  herd  hygiene.  In  making 
farm  visits  it  is  too  common  an  oc¬ 
currence  to  see  a  cow  standing  in  the 
stanchion  and  discharging  freely  from 
the  vagina.  The  cow  may  have  calved 
prematurely  where  she  stood  and  in 
any  case  has  not  cleaned  properly.  No 
( Continued  on  Page  8  ) 
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MANURE  or  LIME 

.  .  .  you  can  spread  either 
* with  this  modern  spreader 


These  Features  Make  Spreading  Easy 

Eight  Roller  Bearings 
New,  Non-Wrapping  Saw-tooth  Beater 
Improved  Spiral 

Low,  Easy-to-load,  Reinforced  Box 
Convenient  Levers 
Oscillating  Front  Axle 
Six  Conveyor  Speeds 


ALL  you  have  to  do  to  change  the  improved 
XA,  McCormick- Deering  from  manure  to  lime 
is  to  attach  the  simple,  easy-to-put-on  lime- 
spreading  unit.  Shove  the  endgate  in  place,  load 
up— and  you're  off.  It  only  takes  a  few  minutes 
—no  fussing  or  cussing— the  attachment  is  made 
to  fit  and  it  doesn’t  take  an  engineer  to  put  it  on. 

Ask  the  nearby  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
to  show  you  this  newly-improved  spreader  and 
the  lime -spreading  attachment.  If  it’s  not  con¬ 
venient  right  now,  take  the  time  to  write  for 
a  folder  and  read  all  about  it  at  your  leisure. 

But  see  the  spreader  and  the  attachment 
the  first  chance  you  get.  It’s  well  worth  while. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °  nco?£oSS>  Chicago,  Illmoia 


The  Improved 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

ALWAYS  CONSIDERED  A  GOOD  MACHINE -NOW  MADE  BETTER  THAN  EVER 
— - - - 1 -  ■  . .  — - - - - - - - - 


W  fl  ■  SILO  FILLERS 

▼  ▼  Bought  in  Wisconsin 

40%«/cGEHLS 


Wisconsin  dairymen,  owning  20%  of  the  silos 
the  whole  U.  S.f  appreciate  the  GEHL  cutte 
emphatically  superior  points,  including  its  t 
capacity  at  low  speed,  light  running  and  cle; 
cutting  due  to  nearness  of  knives  to  rollers. 

Positively  self-feeding,  non-clogging;  easy  knife  ad¬ 
justment;  gears  running  in  oil;  im¬ 
proved  fan  blade  attachment;  throws 
MORE  green  corn  at  only  500  r 
asafespeed 
requiring 
less  power. 

Power 
Low  as 

—per  silo,  a 

challenge  _ 

record  for  low  expense.  5  h.  p.  motor  or  2-p!ow  tractor  runs 
the  GEHL  like  a  top.  Save  regrets  by  not  buy¬ 
ing  any  cutter  until  you  get  our  cata- 
,  log  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Write  today. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
429  South  Water  St. 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CATTLE 


Fancy  Ready  T.  B.  Tested  Cows 

A  carload  of  fancy  high  grade,  high  producing,  young, 
ready.  T.  B.  tested  cows.  The  land  there  is  a  profit 
in  milking  any  time  of  year.  Also  fall  cows;  one  load 
fancy  Sept..  Oct.  heifers,  both  grade  and  pure  bred. 
Willing  to  retest. 

0.  J.  WARD  &  SON,  CANDOR,  NEW  YORK 


CATTLE  FOR  SALE  ^/le b  TdBandt^ 

cows  and  heifers,  also  accredited  cattle.  Try  us  for 
a  carload. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS  AND  LEGGAT,  Ormstown.  Quebec 


Registered  Dorset  weight  140  lbs. 

and  Shropshire  aveanta  “  shipped  on  approval 
— no  payment  required.  James  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  &  AvshlY’e  T.B.  tested  grade  & 
ir»oiaifc,tn  os.  Avysnire,  pura  bred  Canadian 

cows.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS 


CHESTER  WHITES 
AND  DUROCS 


Here  is  your  chance  to  buy  real  quality  pigs  of  eitht 
of  the  above  breeds  direct  from  the  breeder.  These  pit 
are  from  highgrade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars,  and  ai 
rugged  growthy  youngsters.  The  quality  you  buy  in 
small  pig  meics  fifty  pounds  more  at  killing  time. 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $5.00  each 
Shipped  C.O.D.  Crated  free. 

Highland  Yards,  Tel.  4459-W,  Waltham,  Ma3t 


purebred  O.  I.  C.  Service  Boars 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  Price  $35.00  each.  F.O.B. 
Heurelton,  N.  Y.  No  papers  furnished. 

ROY  BADGER.  DEPEYSTER,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  hog.  why  not  hare  the  best  to 
start  with?  Do  you  wajnt  pigs  that  will  lire  and  grow 
fast?  If  so,  try  pigs  from  our  quality  stock.  These  prices 
are  for  feeders  or  breeders. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  &  Berkshire  cross 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD.  $4.75  EACH 

8  TO  9  WEEKS  OLD,  $5.00  EACH 

Keep  them  10  days,  and  if  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  re¬ 
turn  pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

Chester  White  Barrows  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $6.00  each. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
P.  S. — Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

A  choice  lot  of  those  good  heavy'  old  fashioned  young 
feeders,  that  will  make  hogs  quickly  and  fill  the  t«rk 
barrel.  Those  heavy  legged,  square  backed  Chester  and 
Large  Yorkshire  crossed.  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
6-8  weeks  old  $5.00;  8-10  weeks  old  $5.50 

A  few  choice  W’hjto  Chester  boars  and  unrelated  sows 
at  $12.00  a  pair.  Ship  any  number  you  want  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  I  assure  you  satisfaction  and  pigs  that 
will  more  than  please  you. 

ED.  COLLINS.  35  Waltham  St. .Lexington, Mass. Tel. I094W 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

8  to  10  weeks  old.... $5.25 

Choice  Chesters,  8  wks.  old,  %S.7S 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass.  Tti.  Wob.  1441* 
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Last  Call  at  $200 

In  the 

CHINESE 

AUCTION 

of 

Fishkill  Piebe  Beauty 

Born  October  IS,  1928 

HIS  SIRE — King  Piebe  19th  whose  dam  made 
33.43  lbs.  fat  in  7  days  and  1113.83  lbs.  in 
365  days.  His  sire  is  by  King  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Piebe  whose  get  have  won  more  show  ring 
honors  than  any  sire  that  ever  lived. 

HIS  DAM  traces  twice  to  Datchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inba.  She  has  a  semi-official  record  of  It, 907 
lbs.  milk  end  514  lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.,  3  mo. 

His  price  SiAA 

is  NOW  .  .  .  AVV« 

We  will  drop  the  price  of  this  bull 
$50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 
will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

For  pedigrees,  terms  of  sale, 
etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

to 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


r  LIVE  BROILERS  and  ^ 

POULTRY  WANTED 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  lire  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
Iree  holiday  calendar  folder  K27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc 

West  Washington  Market, 


N.  Y. 


Bonded 
Commission 
City  Merchant 


j 


HAY  BALERS 

Built  for  Capacity 

and  turn  out  neat  bales  of  hay  or  straw.  This 
is  a  money  maker.  Write  for  description  and 
sizes. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  766,  York,  Pa. 


Vegetable  Plants — Ready  Now. 

Cabbage  plants — Copenhagen  Market.  Enkhinzen  Glory, 
Succession,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  Dutch,  Red  Danish. 
Long  Island  Savoy  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Re- 
rooted  cabbage  $2.25  per  1000.  Tomato  plants — Field 
grown.  Marglobe.  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer.  Jewel.  Stone 
and  Matchless  $3.00  per  1000.  500,  $13.00.  Cauliflower 
Plants — Early  and  Late  Snowhali  and  Erfurter  $(.50 
per  1000 ;  5000.  $20.00.  Brussels  Sprouts — Long-  Island 
improved  $2.50  per  1000.  Celery  Plants — Field  Grown. 
Golden  Plume,  Easy  Blanching,  White  Plume.  Winter 
Queen  and  Giant  Pascal,  $3.50  per  1000  Rerooted. 
(Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


“ownFie,d  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage.  Wakefields,  Succession  Flat  Dutch.  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Danish  Railheads,  300-J1.00;  500-$1.25;  1000- 
$2.00  postpaid.  Tomato  plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marylake. 
Stone  Matchless,  Baltimore  same  prices  as  cabbage. 
Express  Collect,  $1.25-1000;  Potato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper 
Plants  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  Postpaid.  Moss  packed, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Extra  fine  field  grown  stocks.  Cabbage:  Enkhuizen  Glory. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Fiatdutch  and 
Wakefields.  $1.25  thousand;  10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato. 

Bermuda  ODion,  and  Lettuce  plants  same  prices.  Prompt 
shipments,  well  packed  and  first  class  plants  or  money 
back.  Shipping  capacity  %  million  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


OPENFIELD  GROWN  PLANTS 

Copenhagen,  Dutch  and  Wakefield  Cabbage  7oc  Thou¬ 
sand.  Tomatoes  $1.25.  Coiiards  $1.00,  Porto  Rico  Sweet. 
Potato  $1.45.  Ruby  King  Pepper  50c  hundred  or  $4.00 
Thousand.  Prompt  shipment.  Expert  Packing, 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GA. 


DO  YOU  OWN  A  FARM 

OR  ARE  YOU  INTENDING  TO  BUY 

a  farm  in  the  following  counties: — Albany.  Montgom¬ 
ery.  Schenectady,  Schoharie.  Greene.  Columbia  or 
Rensselaer.  If  so  see  or  write  to  J.  McElwee,  Secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  this  Local  Unit  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield.  Mass.  We  lend  money  on  long 
lime  first  mortgages,  wilh  easy  payments  at  5%% 
interest:  to ,  help  purchase  a  farm,  buy  equipment, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  to  pay  debts  contracted  for  farm 
purposes  or  illness  J.  McELWEE.  Secretary-treasurer 
State  Office  Building.  Floor  20.  Albany.  N.  Y. 
This  is  "The  Farmer's  Bank"  Established  for  Iris 
benefit  by  the  United  States  Government. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  28,  1930 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  on 
milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  basis 
of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ 

3.00 

2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.80 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

1.96 

2B  Cond.  Milk  . 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.21 

3  Evap.  Cond. _ 

Milk  Powder  _ 

Hard  Cheese  _ 

1.90 

1.70 

4  Butter  and  American  Cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
Cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1929  was  $3.37 
for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.17  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received  from 
the  dealer  is  the  result  of  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Still  Fluctuating 

CREAMERY  SALTED  June  20,  June  14,  June  21, 

1930  1930  1929 

Higher  than  extra _ 33 '/a -34  33  -33%  44% -45 

Extra  (92  sc.) _  -33  32%-  -44 

B4-9I  score _  28  -32%  27  -32  40  -43% 

Lower  Grades _ 26%-27%  25  -26%  38%-39% 

The  butter  market  has  continued  to 
fluctuate  during  the  week  ending  June  21. 
Trade  opened  on  the  16th  in  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  way.  Chicago  had  reported  a 
%  cent  increase  and  the  trend  was  up¬ 
ward.  On  Tuesday  speculative  interest 
forced  the  New  York  market  up  to  33% c 
for  extras.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
market  for  it  became  quite  heavy  on 
Wednesday  and  prices  slipped  back  to 
their  former  level.  The  reduction  brought 
out  a  little  more  speculative  interest  but 
even  at  that  stocks  were  not  going  so 
good.  On  Friday  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  business  transpired.  There  were  oc¬ 
casional  speculative  purchases  and  the 
balance  of  the  buying  was  of  a  hand  to 
mouth  character  for  immediate  trade 
needs.  As  the  week  comes  to  a  close  there 
is  no  apparent  change  in  sentiment  and 
we  look  for  the  market  to  hold  its  present 
levels.  More  stock  is  going  into  the  ware¬ 
houses  than  last  week  and  this  may  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  matters. 

No  Change  in  Cheese 


June  20,  June  14,  June  21, 
STATE  FLATS  1930  1930  1929 

Fresh  Fancy _ 18  -18%  18  -18%  24  -25 

Fresh  Average  _ 

Held  Fancy _  24  -26  23  -26  27%-29% 

Held  Average _  -23 


The  cheese  market  has  been  very  quiet 
and  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  The 
market  is  firm  on  good  quality  pure  stock. 
Fresh  New  York  State  flats  are  sparingly 
offered  with  well  known  brands  held  up¬ 
state  above  par  with  New  York.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  any  change  in  the 
market  for  next  week. 

Eggs  a  Shade  Better 


June  20,  June  14,  June  21, 


NEARBY  WHITE 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras 

30 

-34 

29 

-34 

37 

-42* 

Average  Extras  _ 

28 

-29 

27 

-28 

35 

-36 

Extra  Firsts  . 

25 

-27 

26 

-26% 

34 

-34% 

Firsts  . . 

23%- 24% 

24 

-25 

33 

-33% 

Undergrades  . . 

22 

-23 

-23 

31 

-32 

BROWNS 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

28 

-33 

27 

-32 

34 

-40 

Gathered  . . 

23 

-26% 

25 

-26% 

31 

-32% 

‘Include  premiums. 

The  egg  situation  as  a  whole  is  better 
than  it  was  last  week  although  there  is 
a  surplus  of  fancy  New  Jersey  stock.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  continued  to  run  relatively 
light  but  the  supply  is  adequate  to  take 
care  of  trade  needs.  The  trouble,  in  a 
large  measure,  lies  in  the  retail  end  of 
the  business.  As  we  said  several  weeks 
ago,  retailers  are  charging  prices  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  wholesale  market. 
Profitering  activities  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  New  York  egg  retailers  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  more  limited  buying 
by  housewives.  It  is  reported  by  investi¬ 
gators  in  the  trade  that  some  dealers 
are  charging  almost  double  the  price  they 
pay  for  the  eggs.  As  long  as  this  keeps 
up  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  any  relief. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Spotty 


June  20. 

June  14, 

June  21, 

FOWLS 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Colored  . 

-25 

20-23 

26-27 

Leghorn  . . 

-22 

18-20 

23-25 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

Leghorn  _ _ 

BROILERS 

Colored  _ _ _ 

20-42 

20-40 

35-48 

Leghorn  . . 

16-25 

15-28 

25-34 

9LD  ROOSTERS  - 

-17 

-16 

19-20 

CAPONS  . — 

TURKEYS  . . 

20-2^ 

20-25 

25-35 

DUCKS.  Nearby _ 

15-23 

18-23 

21-25 

GEESE  . . . 

12-14 

12-14 

16-17 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  rather 
spotty  during  the  week.  Fowls  have  been 


in  more  limited  supply  and  all  kinds  have 
been  selling  well.  The  excellent  demand 
has  been  responsible  for  ,  premiums  in 
some  instances.  The  broiler  market  is 
very  mixed.  The  proportion  of  fancy 
broilers  is  small.  The  market  wants  fancy 
stock  and  some  premiums  are  being  paid. 
There  is  an  over  abundance  of  average 
birds  and  “clucks”,  these  are  selling 
slowly  and  at  this  writing  there  is  talk 
of  lower  prices  to  avoid  serious  accumu¬ 
lations.  Some  birds  are  being  forced  out 
below  quotations  given  above.  Shippers 
will  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  this 
in  laying  their  plans  for  shipments  for 
the  July  4  trade.  The  best  market  days 
will  undoubtedly  be  July  1  and  2,  although 
we  may  expect  some  good  buying  on  June 
30.  Certainly  it  will  not  pay  to  take  a 
chance  on  Thursday  arrivals.  Shippers 
should  bear  in  mind  that  quality  stock 
is  wanted  only  and  don’t  forget  nearby 
resorts,  roadhouses  and  eating  places. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

June  20, 

June  14. 

June  21, 

(At  Chicago) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Wheat  (Sept.)  _ 

.96% 

1.01% 

1,16% 

Corn  (Sept.)  . . 

.74% 

.79% 

.92% 

Oats  (Sept.)  . . 

.36% 

.37% 

•43% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  — 

1.09% 

1.16% 

1.41% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. _ 

.92% 

.93% 

1.08% 

Oats,  No.  2  ... 

.48 

.49 

.57 

FEEDS 

June  21, 

June  14, 

June  15, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1930 

1930 

1929 

Gr'd  Oats  . . 

33.00 

32.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . .  . 

25.50 

26.00 

H’d  Bran  . 

5 

27.50 

28.50 

Standard  Mids _ _ 

26.00 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

+Z  j 

30.00 

33.50 

Flour  Mids  . .  . 

<u 

29.00 

31.00 

Red  Dog  _ _ 

30.50 

33.50 

Wh.  Hominy . . 

«  o 

31.00 

37.00 

Yel.  Hominy _ 

«s 

31.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal  . . . . 

c 

33.00 

39.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

■*- 

35.00 

38.50 

Gluten  Meal  _ _ 

c 

45.00 

46.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

.  ° 

39.00 

38.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

45.00 

41.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

tm 

CL 

44.50 

43.00 

34%  O.P. Linseed  Meal.. 

44.00 

49.00 

The  above  quotations  taken  from  the  weekly  feed 
letter  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets  are 
for  straight  carlots,  f.o.b.  Buffalo.  Prices  on  mixed 
cars  and  less  than  carlots  are  higher.  Consult,  your  local 
freight  agent  for  freight  rates  to  your  station. 

Hay  Market  Better 

Lighter  receipts  have  helped  the  hay 
market.  Demand  has  been  fairly  active 
and  the  accumulated  stocks  have  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  The  situation  is 
such  that  prices  have  advanced  $1  per  ton. 
Invoices  indicate  that  no  burdensome 
shipments  are  expected  and  the  market 
closes  with  a  steady  and  firm  undertone. 


Proper  thinning  of  fruit  results  in 
less  tree  breakage,  larger  size  and  bet¬ 
ter  color  of  fruit  and  less  injury  from 
insects  and  disease. 


Check  Up  Your  Chances 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
consuming  side,  appears  to  be  getting 
well  into  the  increasing  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  cycle,  when  prices  could  nor¬ 
mally  be  expected  to  decline  somewhat 
from  recent  high  levels.  Volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  immediate  future  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  condition  of  pas¬ 
tures,  which  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
early  June  rains  were  considerably  be¬ 
low  average  both  in  New  York  and  else¬ 
where.  Stocks  of  cream  in  cold  storage 
in  this  state  are  more  than  double  those 
of  last  June,  while  the  national  stocks 
of  butter  are  much  heavier  than  a  year 
ago,  and  of  cheese,  somewhat  heavier. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  New 
York  fruit  growers  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  better  than  for  several  years,  es¬ 
pecially  with  respect  to  lessened  com¬ 
petition  from  other  sections.  Dairy  men 
are  caught  in  a  situation  of  nation  wide 
scope,  and  nothing  glittering  is  in  sight, 
though  as  usual,  the  man  who  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  breed  well,  to  feed  with  skill 
and  economical  abundance,  and  to  keep 
down  his  other  costs  has  the  brightest 
picture  before  him.  Cash  crop  men  can 
scarcely  make  a  guess  as  to  the  out¬ 
come,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  at 
this  early  date.  That  returns  will  be 
more  than  average  is  doubtful. 

But  never  forget,  that  whatever  the 
outlook,  we  have  a  tremendous  advant¬ 
age  in  having  so  many  and  so  close 
neighbors  in  the  many  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  east,  to  whom  our  pro¬ 
ducts  can  be  sold  with  the  minimum 
expense  for  transportation  and  market¬ 


ing,  and  whose  good  will  we  can  keep, 
if  we,  on  a  quality  basis,  offer  them 
our  goods,  honestly  packed. 

*  *  * 

Outlook  for  Crops  and  Fruit 
in  Virginia 
By  Lawrence  T.  Berry 
Secretary,  State  Board,  of  Agriculture 
of  Virginia 

The  apple  crop  in  Virginia  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  that  produced  last  year. 
Spring  frosts  and  freezes  did  more 
damage  than  was  thought  earlier  in 
the  season  and  the  young  fruit  has 
suffered  further  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  drought.  The  June  1  condition 
of  apples  for  the  state  as  a  whole  was 
reported  to  be  34  per  cent  of  normal, 
compared  with  57  per  cent  on  June  1 
last  year,  and  51  per  cent  of  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  previous  ten  years. 

Peaches  Nearly  a  Failure 

The  peach  crop,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  is  almost  a  complete  failure, 
due  to  frost  killing.  The  condition  is 
reported  at  15  per  cent  of  the  full  crop 
expectation  compared  with  75  per  cent 
reported  on  June  1  last  year.  The  June 
1  condition  of  peaches  for  the  entire 
country  was  reported  at  47  per  cent  of 
normal  compared  with  54  per  cent  on 
June  1  last  year,  and  66  per  cent  of 
the  average  on  the  same  date  for  tho 
previous  ten  years. 

There  should  be  a  fairly  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  hay  as  the  crop  this  year  is 
very  poor,  due  to  the  continued  drought 
for  almost  four  months. 

Good  Future  for  Virginia 
Dairymen 

All  other  important  crops  are  below 
the  average  condition.  The  dairy  sit¬ 
uation,  I  believe,  is  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  in  this  State.  There  has  been 
general  improvement  in  the  dairy  herd. 
Modern  equipment  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  old  and  antiquated  barns,  etc. 
In  the  larger  centers  surplus  milk  is 
quite  a  problem  and  does  not  find  a 
satisfactory  market.  There  is  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  creamery  industry.  Vir¬ 
ginia  imports  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  and  cheese,  which  might  easily 
be  produced  in  the  State.  The  future 
outlook  for  the  dairy  industry  in  this 
State  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  dairyman  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  farming  class 
In  Virginia  today. 


How  to  Control  Abortion 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 
attempt  is  made  to  disinfect  or  prevent 
the  infection  from  reaching  adjoining 
cows,  or  from  being  carried  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  floor.  The  advice  to  be  given  in  such 
cases  is  obvious,  and  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  in  application,  and  yet  may 
prevent  a  serious  spread  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss. 

The  second  step  which  may  be  taken 
by  an  average  owner  is  to  provide  one 
or  more  comfortable  box  stalls  to  be 
used  as  maternity  pens.  The  over¬ 
crowded  man  may  balk  at  this  but  he 
can  usually  be  convinced  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  remedy  an  overcrowded  con¬ 
dition  by  sale  of  stock  than  by  burying 
or  burning  the  aborted  calf. 

The  farmer’s  attention  is  also  called 
to  the  many  evidences  of  loss  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  loss  of  calves,  such  as 
lowering  of  production,  udder  troubles, 
breeding  troubles,  joint  lameness  and 
loss  of  time. 

Finally,  the  average  owner  may,  for 
his  own  information,  have  his  herd 
blood-tested,  although  he  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  disposing  of  positive  animals 
unless  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  only  a  very  few.  After  having  at 
least  three  tests,  properly  spaced,  he 
will  know  more  about  the  animals 
which  should  be  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion,  and  with  these  animals  at  least, 
he  will  carry  out  his  program  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  close  observation  previous  to 
and  following  calving. 

Application  of  the  blood  test  also 
brings  him  in  closer  touch  with  control 
officials  and  gives  him  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  their  program. 
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mighty  refreshing  these  warm  days . 
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Quick 
New  Energy 


POST  TOASTIES— that’s 
the  food  to  energiz 
you  th  ese  balmy  days  of 
summer.  Crisp,  tbasted 
flakes  of  sun-ripe  corn  — 
easy  to  digest,  quick  to 

release  their  refreshing  store  of  energy  to  the 
body./rost  Toasties  is  the  wake-up  food.  Send 
it  ^anoat  in  cool  milk  or  cream.  What  a  brisk 
reakfast!  How  fresh  and  vigorful  for  lunch! 
A  wonderful  supper  “pick-up”!  Little  folks  ask 
for  more  and  more.  Big  folks,  too.  You  ll  say 
this  brisk  wake-up  food  is  delicious — delicious . 


POST  TOASTIES 

Yhe  Wake-up  Food 


A  PRO 


CT  OF  GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 


©  1910,  G.  F.  Corp. 
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safer,  more  comfortable 


car  to  drive 


1  i 


an  economical  car  to  own 


Product  of  General  Motors  The  4-Door  Sedan,  Body  hy  Fisher 


For  the  modern  farm  family,  in  which  a  car  often  serves 
many  masters,  the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six  is 
especially  practical.  Its  sturdy  durability  is  splendidly 
equal  to  the  strain  of  steady  employment.  And  mother  or 
sister  can  drive  it  with  as  much  safety  and  comfort  as  any 
masculine  member  of  the  household. 

It  has  big,  powerful  brakes  which  answer  the  easiest 
pedal  pressure  and  bring  the  car  to  a  quick,  smooth  stop. 
It  has  a  new  roller  bearing  steering  system  to  provide 
that  added  facility  of  handling  so  convenient  when  driv¬ 
ing  in  traffic  and  parking.  A  gracefully  sloping  wind¬ 
shield  gives  maximum  vision  and  deflects  headlight  glare. 
Fully  adjustable  front  seats  and  deeply  upholstered,  form¬ 
fitting  cushions  are  also  important  factors  of  its  comfort. 
There  are  rubber  cups  on  clutch  and  brake  pedals  to  keep 
out  dust  and  draughts,  and  improved  Love  joy  Hydraulic 
Shock  Absorbers  to  afford  increased  riding  ease. 

Write  for  an  interesting  booklet  which  illustrates 

and  describes  the  design  of  the  New  Series 

Pontiac  Big  Six  with  its  important  improvements. 


Such  features  mean  more  than  ever  when  you  consider 
the  economy  of  the  New  Series  Pontiac  Big  Six.  Its  big 
60-horsepower  engine  —  the  largest  in  any  six  of  its 
price  —  provides  great  power,  speed  and  acceleration 
with  low  fuel  consumption.  Its  moderate  speed  engine 
reduces  friction  and  wear  of  moving  parts  to  a  minimum 
with  the  result  that  maintenance  cost  is  lowered  and 
longer  life  assured. 

Call  at  an  Oakland-Pontiac  salesroom  and  talk  with  the 
dealer  about  this  car.  Let  him  show  you  its  new  bodies 
by  Fisher.  Examine  the  genuine  mohair  of  their  trimly 
tailored  interiors.  Then  try  Pontiac  in  a  good  stiff  road 
test.  It  will  be  easy  to  decide  in  Pontiac’s  favor  when  you 
see  it  perform  and  know  the  fine  all-round  value  of  this 
low  priced  six.  Seven  body  types.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  plus  delivery  charges.  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 

Remember ...  you  can  buy  a  Pontiac  on  special 
G.  M.  A.  C.  terms  offered  to  farm  buyers  exclusively 
with  payments  at  convenient  intervals  during  the  year. 
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A  FAMOUS  NAME 


t 


A  FINER  CAR 


AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


An  actual  cash 


saving  of  A  . 06 
per  day 


That’s  what  the  McCanna 
Farms  test  showed  about 


Mobiloil 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


“No,  sir,  she  didn’t  heat  up  once.  Been  running  steady  all 
day,  too.  Well,  that  means  lower  oil  costs,  because  this 
Mobiloil  lasts  longer  in  the  crank-case.” 

#1.06  actual  cash  savings  per  day  through 
the  use  of  Mobiloil.  But  wait  a  moment 
before  we  go  ahead  with  the  story  of  how 
this  test  worked  out.  Let’s  just  figure  out 
what  it  means  to  get  a  saving  of  $1.06  per  day. 

We’ll  say,  for  example,  that  you’ve  got  a 
patch  of  ground  that  you’re  going  to  list  into 
corn.  And,  barring  any  trouble  with  the  lister 
or  tractor,  you  figure  it  will  take  about  two 
weeks  to  get  it  all  in.  That  makes  about 
twelve  working  days.  If  you  can  actually 
save  $1.06  every  day,  well,  you  would  save 
$12.72  on  that  one  job  alone. 

Now  let’s  go  a  little  farther.  You  have 
plenty  of  other  jobs  for  your  tractor,  too. 
Figure  up  a  couple  of  weeks  for  disking,  and 
some  more  time  for  the  wheat  binder  and  the 
thresher.  By  the  time  you  figure  it  up  for  a 
year  it  begins  to  run  into  real  money.  You 
could  almost  save  enough  to  pay  for  the  spring 
seed  or  buy  the  winter  feed  for  fattening  that 
bunch  of  porkers. 

It  certainly  will  pay  you  to  look  into  these 
savings  made  possible  by  the  use  of  Mobiloil. 

But  you’ve  got  to  have  proof  that  this  can 
actually  be  done.  Let’s  look  over  the  test. 

How  the  McCanna  Farms 
test  worked  out 

Maybe  you  already  know  something  about  the 


McCanna  Farms.  They’re  located  near 
the  town  of  McCanna  up  in  North  Dakota 
and  consist  of  some  8000  acres  of  land. 

Six  well  known  tractors  were  used.  They 
all  did  the  same  work  in  the  same  field, 
each  breaking  sandy  clay  and  loam,  with 
the  same  arrangement  of  gang  plows.  The 
idea  was  to  find  out  which  oil  gave  the 
biggest  savings  both  in  oil  and  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  Running  time  and  fuel  and  oil 
used  were  carefully  checked  by  a  tractor 
expert  and  the  farm  superintendent. 

Here  are  the  official  results: 

COMPETITIVE  OIL  MOBILOIL 
Oil  used  per  10-hr.  day.  .  .  .  6.63  qts.  3.07  qts. 
Fuel  used  per  10-hr.  day..  .33.10  gals.  28.20  gals. 

Mobiloil  showed  a  saving  of  53.7%  in  oil  consumed 
and  14.8%  in  fuel  used. 

Comparative  costs 

COMPETITIVE  OIL  MOBILOIL 
Fuel  (@  14#  per  gal.)  per  10-hr.  day  .$4.63  $3.95 

Oil  (competitive  @72# 
per  gal.  Mobiloil  @ 

$1.05  per  gal.)  per  10-hr.  day . 1.19  .81 

Total  cost  of  fuel  and  oil . 5.82  4.76 

Total  Saving  with  Mobiloil  *1.06 

Now,  when  you  consider  your  car  and 
truck,  it’s  just  common  sense  to  figure 
that  when  Mobiloil  shows  such  remarkable 
results  in  a  tractor  test,  it  must  be  about 
the  most  economical  lubricant  you  could 
use  for  any  piece  of  machinery. 

Why  Mobiloil  makes  possible 
these  savings 

In  Mobiloil,  ALL  the  essential  properties 
of  a  full  duty  oil  are  present  and  in  correct 
proportion  for  your  tractor  engine. 


These  properties  are:  (1)  OILY  CHAR¬ 
ACTER — provides  moving  parts  with  rich 
lubrication — and  holds  down  wear;  (2)  RE¬ 
SISTS  HEAT — lasts  longer — keeps  down  oil 
consumption,  and  makes  for  economical  use; 

(3)  controls  carbon— keeps  hard  car¬ 
bon  deposits  from  piling  up  in  your  cylinders; 

(4)  OXIDATION  CONTROL— keeps  oil  sys¬ 
tems  from  clogging,  and  valves  from  sticking 
and  gumming. 

Next  time  you  are  in  town,  have  your  dealer 
consult  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart,  just  to 
check  up  on  the  proper  grades  of  Mobiloil 
to  fit  your  own  particular  needs  —  for  car, 
truck  and  tractor. 

Also,  have  your  dealer  tell  you  about  the 
economy  and  convenience  of  getting  Mobiloil 
in  5 5 -gallon  or  30-gallon  drums. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

61  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Makers  of  high  quality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 


Getting  your  Mobiloil  in  a  drum  is  mighty  convenient 
Ordinarily  you  won’t  have  to  worry  about  your  oil  supply  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  Y ou  can  set  it  up  in  the  machine  shed 
across  a  couple  of  wooden  horses  or  benches  where  it’s  handy. 
A  convenient  faucet  is  attached,  too. 


e fflggty 


Mobiloil 


With  eur  new  mileage 
guarantees  Riversides 
cost  you  as  little  as 

26c  per  1,000  miles 


The  THREE  RIVERSIDES 


“Anti -OXIDANT,”  a  recent 
chemical  discovery,  doubles  life 
of  rubber  in  Ward's  tires.  Guar¬ 
antees  increased  12%  to  50%. 

THIS  discovery,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  tires  and 
tubes,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  tire 
making  in  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  a  vitalizing 
process  which  counteracts  the  "ageing”  of 
rubber.  It  retards  deterioration  and  prevents 
"brittling”  and  cracking. 

Proved  by  two-year  test 

For  more  than  two  years  our  engineers  have 
been  testing  the  practical  results 
of  this  discovery.  Equipped  with 
" anti-oxidant ”  built  RIVERSIDES 
fifteen  passenger  cars  and  three 
trucks  have  travelled  thirteen  mil¬ 
lion  tire  miles  annually. 

Carefully  kept  records  of  this 
test  give  accurate  and  impres¬ 
sive  proof  of  the  tremendous 
strength  and  endurance  added 


by  this  process.  These  gruelling  demonstra¬ 
tions  justify  our  startling  increases  in  mile¬ 
age  guarantees. 

26c  per  1,000  miles 

Ward’s  low  prices  have  not  been  raised  one 
penny  because  of  this  greater  guaranteed  mile¬ 
age.  Today  these  "anti-oxidant”  built  RIVER¬ 
SIDES  afford  the  car  owner  the  most  remarkable 
tire  values  in  our  history.  Under  our  definite 
mileage  guarantee  you  can  now  buy  RIVERSIDES 
at  a  tire  cost  as  low  as  26c  per  1000  miles. 

In  wear,  workmanship,  materials  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  claim  there  are  no  better  tires 
than  RIVERSIDES.  You  pay  less  because  our 
profit  and  selling  cost  are  less— and  that’s 
the  only  reason. 

Try  these  new  RIVERSIDES, 
and  you  will  never  again  pay 
more  than  RIVERSIDE  prices  — 
nor  accept  less  than  Ward’s 
liberal  guarantees.  Sizes  for  all 
cars  may  be  obtained  at  any  of 
our  550  retail  stores,  or  by  mail 
from  any  of  our  nine  mail  order 
stores,  postage  prepaid. 


|L  glAZER* 


Now  guaranteed  for  15,- 
000  miles.  Ward’s  low¬ 
est-priced,  anti -oxidant- 
built  tire. _ 

With  every  straight -side  tire 
we  furnish  FREE  an  endless 
molded  rubber  flap,  which 
never  folds  nor  oinches. 


Super  “Service 

RIVERSIDE 

B ALLO  O  N 

unconditionally  guaranteed  for 
30,000  miles 
30x4.50  ^95  33x6.00  $  75 

6-ply  Heavy-Duty 

RIVERSIDE 

BALLOON 
now  guaranteed  for 

22,000  miles 
30x4.50  $060  33x6.00  $  J  JS5 

Standard  4“ ply 

RIVERSIDE 

BALLOON 
now  guaranteed  for 

18,000  miles 

29x4.40  $^79  31x5.25  *10” 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  the  South 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Nine  Mail  Order  Stores  and  More  Than  550  Retail  Stores 


Mail  Order  Stores  at :  Chicago  •  Kansas  City  •  St.  Paul  •  Baltimore  •  Portland,  Ore.  •  Oakland,  Calif.  •  Fort  Worth  •  Denver  •  Albany 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Governor  Roosevelt  Addresses  Dairymen’s  Deague 


THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  has  had  many  great  meet¬ 
ings  in  its  history,  but  never  a  larger  and 
better  one  than  that  held  in  Albany  on 
Thursday,  June  19.  Nearly  2,500  dairymen 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  great 
New  York  milk  shed  were  in  attendance. 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the 
meeting  was  the  address  of  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

“Other  industries,”  said  the  Governor, 
“are  beginning  to  wor-k  on  the  theory  of 
regional  growth  and  regional  planning?” 
He  cited  the  chain  store  idea  to  bear  out 
his  statement  that  the  trend  is  toward 
regional  growth  and  declared  that  the 
most  successful  example  of  this  modern 
form  of  business  is  the  Dairymen’s 
League. 

“Able  executive  direction,”  continued 
the  Governor,  “has  made  the  Dairymen’s 
League  a  model  for  all  cooperatives 
throughout  the  Union.  Your  economics 
are  sound  and  your  problem  is  to  produce 
enough  milk  to  prevent  importation  from 
other  points  and  to  guard  against  over¬ 
production  so  that  prices  remain  stable. 
This  the  League  is  doing.  May  I  appeal 
to  you  farmers  as  a  personal  favor,”  he 
said,  “to  employ  some  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  now  out  of  work?  Hundreds 
of  thousands  are  idle  in  this  State.  If  you 
can  do  anything  possible  to  create  a  job, 
even  temporarily,  do  it.  Your  prosperity 
after  all,  is  measured  in  some  degree  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  urban  communities.” 

The  Governor  was  accompanied  to  the 
armory  where  the  meeting  was  held,  by 
his  secretary,  Guernsey  Cross,  Maurice 
Fitzpatrick,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  and  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  son,  Henry.  The  Governor 
drove  his  automobile  into  the  armory  and 
spoke  to  the  seated  delegates  from  the 
platform  of  his  car.  His  address  was 
broadcast  over  station  WGY. 

Mr.  Fred  Sexauer,  president’  of  the 
League,  gave  in  his  annual  address,  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  reports  in  League 
history.  Especially  interesting  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  was  the  forward-looking  statements 
that  Mr.  Sexauer  made  regarding  the 
future  of  League  business. 

“The  failure  of  the  entire  milk  industry 
to  recognize  the  association’s  need  for 
and  right  to  fluid  outlets,”  said  Mr.  Sex¬ 
auer,  “compel  the  association  to  become 
an  aggressive  factor  in  distribution.  The 
milk  industry  as  a  whole  does  not  con¬ 
cede  to  the  League,  the  right  to  distribute 
milk  and  some  factors  attack  it  in  every 
way  possible.  The  League  expects  to  meet 
every  attack  on  its  business  with  a  coun¬ 
ter-offensive  many  times  as  strong.” 

President  Sexauer  pointed  out  that  the 
League  does  a  business  of  nearly  $90,000.- 
000  a  year,  which  was  about  $3,500,000 
greater  than  the  previous  year.  Member¬ 
ship  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  40,283, 
an  increase  of  2,784.  The  average  pool 
price  was  $2.62  compared  to  $2.65  the 
previous  year. 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Sexauer,  “in  spite  of 
a  demoralized  milk  products’  market  dur¬ 


ing  the  last  four  months  of  the  year, 
which  was  unparalleled  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  number  of  country  plants  operated 
by  the  League  showed  an  increase  from 
221  to  237.  Increased  efficiency  reduced 
operating  costs  and  expenses  $100,000. 

Mr.  Sexauer  also  emphatically  con¬ 
demned  the  new  tariff.  He  said  it  would 
do  agriculture  much  more  harm  than 
good. 

James  C.  Stone,  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  was  one  of  the  leading 
speakers  at  the  League  meeting.  Mr. 
Stone  says  that  he  does  not  agree  with 
many  farm  leaders  that  most  folks  should 
go  back  to  the  farm.  He  points  out  that 
over-production,  low  prices  and  more 
farmers  is  not  a  logical  situation. 

“All  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing,”  said  Mr.  Stone,  “is 
helping  the  farmers  if  they  want  to  be 
helped  through  cooperative  organization. 

If  the  farmers'  believe  they  are  better 
off  without  help  they  are  privileged  to 
stay  out  of  cooperative  organizations. 

“The  Dairymen’s  League,”  he  said,  “is 
one  of  the  most  successful  cooperative 
organizations  in  the  country.” 

Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  at  a  meeting  representing  the  wom¬ 
en  members  of  the  League  on  the  day 
before,  traced  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  State  and  spoke  of  the 
need  of  repopulating  the  farm,  not  from 
cities,  but  from  the  good  old  farm  stock. 
The  Commissioner  brought  out  the  fact 
that  agriculture  should  be  attractive 
enough  to  hold  the  best  of  the  country’s 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm. 


Sheffield  Producers  Notes 

By  C.  W.  Halliday,  Secretary 

ABUNDANT  rains  have  kept  pastures 
fresh  and  as  a  consequence  production 
is  keeping  too  near  the  peak  to  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  dairymen.  With  such  a  large 
amount  of  unorganized  milk  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  producers 
organizations  and  the  large  dealers  to 
advance  prices  without  losing  such  a 
great  amount  of  bottled  trade  as  to  act¬ 
ually  reduce  the  blended  price.  The  re¬ 
tail  price  of  bottled  milk  must  be  kept 
near  enough  to  the  can  price  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  shift  to  loose  milk  at  the 
lower  prices. 

In  May,  1930,  the  Sheffield  Producers 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  sold  25,750,- 
563  pounds  of  milk  more  than  in  May, 
1929.  A  large  part  of  this  was  due  to  an 
increase  in  membership  but  the  actual 
production  per  dairy  showed  an  increase 
as  well. 

With  prolonged  hot  weather  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  its  various  forms 
should  increase  and  as  the  fall  freshen¬ 
ing  cows  near  the  end  of  their  lactation 
period  production  should  slacken  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  of  advantage  to  producers. 

Doctor  K.  A.  Shaul  of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y., 
the  new  Vice-president  of  the  Sheffield 


Greetings  to  the  League 

In  the  car:  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  American  Agriculturist  and  Henry  Morgenthau,  3rd.  Standing,  right  to  left,  Fred 
H.  Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League ;  James  C.  Stone,  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  John  D.  Miller,  vice-president,  Dairymen’s  League. 


Producers  Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
is  receiving  congratulations  on  the  re¬ 
markable  performance  of  his  great  pure 
bred  Holstein  cow,  Albina  Lass,  704902. 
This  cow  has  recently  broken  the  New 
York  State  record  for  both  fat  and  milk 
in  Class  B  by  producing  23,273.9  pounds 
of  milk  and  715.7  pounds  of  fat  in  305 
days.  This  milk  record  stands  second  in 
the  world  being  within  42  pounds  of  the 
world’s  record.  In  her  previous  lactation 
period  Albina  Lass  made  another  305  day 
record  of  20,913.5  pounds  of  milk  and  686 
pounds  of  fat.  The  combined  milk  records 
for  the  two  years  totals  44,187  pounds  of 
milk  which  is  said  to  be  a  world’s  record 
for  two  consecutive  305  day  Class  B 
records.  This  great  cow  carried  a  calf  214 
days  during  the  making  of  the  first  record 
and  203  days  during  the  second. 

In  1929  the  58  milking  cows  In  Doctor 
Shaul’s  herd  produced  670,500  pounds  of 
milk. 


H.  H.  Wing  Elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Holstein-Friesian 
Association 

THE  45th  annual  convention  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Associa  t  i  o  n 
of  America,  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  was 
according  to  those  who  attended,  the  best 
ever.  More  than  800  visitors  and  delegates 
from  42  states  were  present,  including 
many  leading  Holstein  men  from  the  East. 

New  York  dairymen  will  be  pleased  with 
the  election  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wing  of 
Ithaca,  New  York,  as  president.  He  was 
elected  to  succeed  Frank  O.  Lowden,  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  Illinois  and  for  the  past 
nine  years  president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
attempt  to  simplify  the  testing  rules.  It 
was  reported  that  during  the  past  testing 
year,  a  total  of  19  Holstein  cows  produced 
more  than  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
one  year.  The  leading  cow  was  Queen 
Bessie  Pieterje  Ormsby,  owned  by  the 
Elmwood  Farms  of  Deerfield,  Illinois  with 
1,128.4  pounds  of  fat. 

Syracuse,  New  York,  was  the  choice  of 
the  convention  for  the  annual  meeting 
place  next  year. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Steuben  County  — Oats  on  hills  not 
very  good.  Hay  on  hills  poor.  Potatoes 
coming  up,  some  not  planted  yet.  Oats  in 
valleys  good,  have  had  plenty  of  rain. 
Quite  a  few  turkeys  are  being  raised.  We 
are  raising  around  200.  Some  potatoes  are 
not  coming  well.  The  weather  has  been 
cold  but  is  warmer  now. — D.C.F. 


B-B  20%  Hi-Test 
Daily  Feed 

WITH  green  pastures, cows  need  a 
balanced  ration  for  top-notch 
milk  production.  And  with  pastures 
slowly  drying  up,  they  need  it  more 
than  ever.  • 

Feed  B-B  Hi-Test  Dairy  Feed  now. 
This  economical  20  %protein  feed  con- 
tains  the  right  variety  of  minerals,  vit¬ 
amins  and  other  needed  milk  produc¬ 
ing  ingredients.  B-B  Red-E-Mixt  is 
another  excellent  20%  dairy  feed  for 
summer  use. 

We  Guarantee  Most  Production 

The  perfect  balance  of  these  feeds  insures 
ajlonger  lactation  period  and  perfect  physical 
condition.  Feeding  it  now  means  maximum 
production  both  now  and  later  on. 

We  guarantee  B-B  Dairy  Feeds  most  pro¬ 
ductive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost-or  money  back. 

Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M-M7 


Bull  Bran  d  Feeds 

DAIRY  AND  POU  LTRY 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY  I  Get  your  Hoofing  direct 
from  the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket 
the  profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and 
styles.  Galranlzed  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  As¬ 
phalt  Hoofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on. 
Write  TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid 
prices.  FHEE  SAMPLES. 


Newark  Feace  &  Roofing  Co 
Dept.A-7  Newark, N.J. 


Pyrox-Protected  Potatoes 
Pay  $175  More  Per  Acre 


MR.  F.  S.  ALLEN,  of  Thorndike,  Waldo  Co., 
Me.,  writes:  “I  sprayed  half  of  my  acreage  of 
potatoes  this  year  with  Pyrox  and  left  half  unsprayed. 
The  Pyrox-sprayed  potatoes  averaged  325  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  unspraycd  only  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“With  potatoes  at  $1.40  per  bushel,  I  realized 
$175  extra  profit  per  acre  on  the  acreage  sprayed 
with  Pyrox.” — Oct.  16,  1929. 

Pyrox  is  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide, 
scientifically  prepared  to  kill  insect  pests,  control 
blights  and  other  diseases,  and  to  stimulate  plant 
growth.  Quick,  safe,  easy,  and  economical  to  use. 
Sprays  in  a  fine  mist,  without  clogging  nozzles.  Sticks 
to  plants  like  paint,  even  through  severe  storms. 
Packed  in  sizes  to  suit  every  need.  Now  lower  priced 
than  in  31  years. 

Write  us,  mentioning  your  potato  acreage,  and  we 
will  send  facts  to  prove  that  you  can  actually  cut  pro¬ 
duction  costs  by  spraying  your  potatoes  with  Pyrox. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y; 
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Mr.  F.  S.  Alien,  of 
Thorndike,  Waldo 
County,  Maine. 
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Let’s  Make  a  Strawberry  Shortcake 


Dear  Little  Cooks: 

Do  you  ever  yell,  “ Strawberry  short¬ 
cake,  pumpkin  pie,  v-i-c-t-o-r-y!”  at 
your  school?  My  sister  Ruth  does  when 
they  are  out  to  win  a  game  of  ball  or 
something  and  mother  says  she  did 
when ■  she  was  in  school,  so  I  guess  if 
it’s  been  going  on  that  long  most  every¬ 
body  has  heard  it.  Maybe  the  reason  it 


has  lasted  so  long  is  because  everybody 
always  seems  to  like  strawberry  short¬ 
cake. 

Anyway  I  do,  and.  so  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  how  I  make  my  strawberry 
shortcake.  Summer  is  salad  time,  too, 
because  we  have  lots  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  to  make  salads  and  so  I’m  going 
to  tell  you  how  I  make  a  salad.  This  is 
a.  good  time  to  catch  up  if  you  haven’t 
tried  quite  all  the  recipes  in  the  other 
lessons.  I  have  saved  a  lot  of  good- 
looking  recipes  to  try  this  summer  and 
if  they  turn  out  real  good  I’ll  pass  them 
on  to  you,. 

With  love, 

BETTY. 

Strawberry  Shortcake 

y2  cup  flour,  sifted. 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Pinch  of  salt 
%  tablespoon  sugar 
1  tablespoon  butter 
3  tablespoons  milk 

You  can  see  if  you  look  at  the  recipe 
for  baking  powder  biscuit  in  the  March 
lesson,  that  this  recipe  is  almost  the 
same,  only  I  want  this  richer  so  I  take 
more  butter  and  a  little  sugar,  too. 
Mix  this  shortcake  recipe  just  the  same 
way  as  you  did  the  biscuit. 

The  shortcake  dough  can  be  rolled 
to  fit  a  layer  cake  pan  or  you  can  cut 
out  big  biscuits  so  that  there  will  be 
a  small  shortcake  for  each  person. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  just  as  for  biscuits. 

While  my  shortcake  is  baking  I  get 
my  berries  picked  over.  When  I  was 
real  small  my  mother  was  picking  over 
berries  and  I  wanted  to  help  so  I  said, 
“I  want  to  take  the  corks  out,  too.” 
So  now  they  still  tease  me  about  taking 
the  corks  out  of  strawberries. 

Do  you  know  how  to  wash  berries  so 
that  they  will  keep  nice  and  whole? 
This  is  the  way  I  do  it.  I  put  my  berries 
in  a  colander  or  sieve  and  set  this  in  a 
deep  pan  of  cold  water.  I  lift  up  and 
put  down  the  colander  several  times 
and  this  washes  the  berries  without 
breaking  them. 

I  pick  out  the  finest  berries  for  trim¬ 
ming  and  put  the  rest  in  a  bowl  and 
add  sugar  to  sweeten  them.  I  mash 
them  just  a  little  with  a  spoon  because 
they  sweeten  through  better  if  I  do. 

By  this  time  my  shortcake  is  about 
ready  to  take  out  of  the  oven  because 
it  only  needs  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
I  take  a  sharp  knife  and  split  my  cake 
into  two  layers.  I  butter  the  cut  side 


Betty  Tells  Just  How 

of  each  layer  a  little  and  set  them  in 
a  warm  place. 

Just  before  I  want  to  serve  the  short¬ 
cake,  I  spread  each  layer  with  the 
sweetened  berries  and  on  the  top  layer 
I  put  the  nicest  berries.  If  1  am  going 
to  put  whipped  cream  on  top.  I  keep 
the  fine  berries  to  put  on  the  cream.  It 
certainly  does  look  good,  too.  But  we 
think  our  shortcake  tastes  very  good 
with  plain,  rich  cream. 

Lots  of  different  shortcakes  can  be 
made  when  you  know  how  to  make  this 
one.  Blueberries,  raspberries,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  even  apple  sauce  make 
good  shortcake. 

Mother  surprised  me  by  telling  me 
that  lots  of  people  think  of  shortcake 
as  a  dessert  of  cake  with  strawberries 
and  whipped  cream  over  it.  That  doesn’t 
seem  like  real  shortcake 
to  me,  but  I  do  like  to  eat 
it  so  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  how  I  make  a  sponge 
cake  to  go  with  strawber¬ 
ries.  Maybe  that  will  be 
the  kind  of  shortcake  you 
will  like  best. 

Sponge  Cake 

1  egg 

14  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  -water,  cold 
!i  cup  flour 
1/3  teaspoon  baking 
powder 
Finch  of  salt 
U  teaspoon  lemon  extract 
Pastry  or  cake  flour 
makes  a  more  tender,  deli¬ 
cate  cake. 

I  take  two  mixing  bowls 
and  into  one  I  put  the  egg 
white  and  into  the  other 
the  yolk.  I  beat  the  white  very  light 
and  stiff.  Then  I  add  the  water  to  the 
yolk  and  I  beat  that  (I  don’t  even  need 
to  wash  the  beater  you  see  if  I  beat 
the  white  first).  The  yolk  should  be 
beaten  until  it  gets  quite  thick  and 
light.  I  slowly  add  sugar  and  keep  on 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 
only  canned  vegetable  used  by  this 
particular  corporation  is  the  tomato. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  lot  of 
talk  about  concentration  of  food,  even 
to  the  extent  of  putting  a  whole  meal 
into  one  tablet.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  tendency  now  is  right  in  the 
other  direction,  that  is,  back  toward 
products  just  as  they  come  from  the 
gardens  and  fields. 

“What  effect,”  said  I  to  Mr.  T,  “do 
early  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  our  markets  have  on  the 
public  appetite  by  the  time  our  own 
products  are  ripe  ?  For  example,  after 
you  have  served  strawberries  all  the 
spring,  do  your  customers  grow  tired 
of  strawberries  by  the  time  our  own 
eastern  strawberries  get  on  the 
market  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  T.  “There  is  a 
fresh  garden  flavor  to  the  local  product 
that  cannot  be  duplicated.” 

This  is  interesting  and  encouraging 
because  the  farmer  who  visits  today  a 
large  fruit  or  vegetable  store  in  any 
city  or  even  in  the  village  cannot  help 
being  impressed  by  the  way  the  sea¬ 
sons  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  lengthened  to  include  almost  the 
whole  year.  For  example,  all  of  us  who 
have  lived  in  the  country  know  how  we 
used  to  look  forward  with  longing  to 
the  strawberry  season,  and  then  a  little 
later  to  the  season  for  raspberries,  and 
later  still  for  blackberries.  Now  you  can 
find  all  three  kinds  of  berries  on  the 
fruit  stands  at  the  same  time. 

Refrigeration  and  transportation 
have  done  the  trick  and  brought  into 
competition  with  those  of  eastern 
growers  the  products  of  farmers  from 
almost  the  entire  world.  But,  as  Mr.  T 
points  out,  we  still  have  the  advantage 
of  being  near  these  great  markets  and 
the  opportunity  of  producing  a  quality 
product  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any 
section  that  has  to  ship  its  products 
long  distances. 

“Let  me  ask  you  about  sweet  com,” 
said  I.  “Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  get 
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beating  until  the  sugar  seems  all  dis¬ 
solved.  Add  the  flavoring  now. 

Next  I  sift  some  flour  and  measure 
out  what  I  need.  I  add  salt  and  baking 
powder  and  sift  again.  Now  I  sift  all 
three  together  again  into  the  egg  and 
sugar  in  the  bowl.  I  stir  in  the  flour 
gently,  trying  to  keep  it  light.  Last  of 
all  I  fold  in  the  egg  white  ever  so  care¬ 
fully  and  then  I  pour  the  cake  batter 
into  an  ungreased  cake  pan.  I  bake  it 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Mother  says  a  very  hot  oven  makes 
sponge  cake  tough,  and  too  slow  an 
oven  will  make  a  coarse-grained  cake 
so  I  try  to  have  a  medium  or  half-way 
oven. 


Next  Dramatics  Contest 

THE  following  counties  have  planned 
to  take  part  in  the  New  York  State 
Community  Dramatics  Contest,  the 
finals  of  which  will  be  played  at  Farm 
and  Home  Week  next  year:  Western 
district,  Erie,  Genesee,  Wyoming,  Al¬ 
legany;  West  Central  District,  Ontario, 
Yates.  Steuben,  Schuyler,  Tompkins; 
East  Central  District,  Tioga,  Broome, 
Chenango,  Otsego,  Madison;  Northern 
District, Oswego,  St.  Lawrence,  Frank¬ 
lin;  Hudson  Valley  District,  Saratoga, 
Ulster,  Dutchess. 

The  county  eliminations  usually  take 
place  at  the  county  fair  or  at  pomona 
grange  or  some  similar  county  event. 
Then  the  winning  cast  competes  with 
the  other  winners  of  their  district. 
This  'district  elimination  is  to  be  done 
prior  to  January  1st,  1931.  Miss  Mary 
Eva  Duthie  of  the  Rural  Social  Organ¬ 
ization  Department  at  Cornell  has 
charge  of  the  contest  while  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bur¬ 
eaus  is  offering  the  prize  for  the  best 
play  and  bonuses  to  all  other  districts 
competing  in  the  State  Contest.  Miss 
Duthie  requests  that  district  contest 
committees  be  chosen  very  soon  and 
that  plans  be  arranged  for  the  district 
contests. 


some  fine  variety  like  Golden  Bantam 
in  the  average  restaurant?” 

“The  white  varieties  are  preferred," 
Mr.  T  replied,  “because  of  the  larger 
ear.  You  will  find  that  most  of  the 
people  at  our  tables,  if  given  their 
choice,  will  take  the  large  white  ear. 
They  have  not  been  taught  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  better  flavor  of  the  smaller 
Golden  Bantam,  so  mere  size  appeals 
to  them. 

Long  Island  Potatoes  Are 
Excellent 

Eastern  potato  farmers,  particularly 
those  of  Long  Island,  will  be  interested 
in  what  this  restaurant  buyer  had  to 
say  about  potato  competition.  In  reply 
to  my  question,  Mr.  T  said: 

“If  Long  Island  potato  farmers 
would  grade  their  product  as  rigidly 
as  do  the  Idaho  farmers,  for  example, 
the  Long  Island  farmers  would  never 
need  to  fear  any  other  competition.  The 
quality  of  Long  Island  potatoes  is 
superb.” 

Possibly  more  than  anything  else  in 
our  conversation,  Mr.  T  emphasized  this 
need  of  better  grading  and  packing, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  eastern 
farmers.  All  through  our  discussion,  he 
made  the  point  again  and  again  the 
fact  that  eastern  farmers  can  only 
compete  with  the  high-powered  co¬ 
operatives  of  the  West  and  Florida  by 
putting  up  a  pack  of  absolute  uniform¬ 
ity  and  one  of  full  measure. 

In  the  matter  of  strawberries,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Florida  berries  have  been  fav¬ 
ored  by  buyers  because  they  were 
cleaner,  were  alike  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  basket,  and  also  because  the 
quart  size  contained  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  more  berries 
than  shipments  from  local  markets. 

“There  is  a  market,”  said  Mr.  T,  “for 
small-size  or  over-size  products,  of 
course,  but  the  chain  restaurant  is  not 
it.  We  must  have  only  certain  uniform 
sizes  which  fill  our  particular  needs.” 

In  buying  tomatoes,  this  restaurant 
chain  takes  only  the  120’s,  meaning  120 


tomatoes  per  crate.  Furthermore,  these 
tomatoes  have  to  be  delivered  before 
8  a.  m.  because  of  certain  New  York 
City  traffic  regulations.  This  is  a  con¬ 
dition  which  most  producers  cannot 
meet.  For  this  and  similar  reasons,  Mr. 
T  buys  all  of  his  foodstuffs  from  com¬ 
mission  houses. 

American  Agriculturist  is  not  always 
criticising  the  commission  houses.  We 
can  see  how  they  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  our  present  system  as  a  go- 
between  of  the  farmers  and  small 
wholesale  buyers,  but  cannot  a  great 
restaurant,  buying  tons  of  stuff  weekly, 
make  a  direct  connection  with,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  reliable  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tive  association? 

Only  a  Few  Apple  Varieties 
Wanted 

Mr.  T’s  comments  on  buying  apples 
will  interest  fruit  growers. 

“How  I  wish,”  he  said,  “that  there 
were  available  the  year  around  enough 
three-inch  Baldwins,  Greenings  and 
Northern  Spies,  grown  here  in  New 
York  State,  to  supply  the  demand  for 
pie  and  applesauce.  Rome  Beauties  are 
especially  good  for  baking,  but  since 
they  are  not  available  for  a  long  sea¬ 
son,  we  buy  mostly  western  apples  for 
baking  purposes.” 

Mr.  T’s  statement  about  just  a  few 
varieties  agrees  with  what  American 
Agriculturist  and  many  others  have 
advocated  for  years,  that  is,  a  smaller 
number  of  varieties  of  apples.  Growers 
in  New  York  State  are  confusing  the 
great  consuming  market  by  such  an 
infinite  number  of  apple  varieties,  if 
we  could  only  concentrate  on  a  few, 
and  get  the  consumer  to  know  these 
few  varieties  such  as  those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  T,  and  to  know  them  for  their 
fine  qualities  as  we  know  them,  it 
would  do  much  to  improve  the  market 
for  eastern  apples. 

Mr.  T  quite  apparently  spoke  with 
regret  when  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  storehouse  of  western 
apples  in  New  York  City  where  all  the 
buyers  go  because  they  know  that  they 
can  obtain  there  uniform,  well-packed 
apples,  of  a  few  limited  varieties.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  when  baking 
apples  are  wanted. 

“What  about  summer  apples?”  1 
asked. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “these  are  used 
some  for  sauce  and  pie  because  of  their 
freshness  and  flavor,  but  they  go  to 
mush  quickly  and  do  not  have  the  nice 
appearance  of  the  fall  apples.” 

High  Quality  Milk  is  Demanded 

Of  course,  our  story  would  not  be 
complete  without  finding  out  what  Mr. 
T  thought  about  milk,  and  how  he 
buys  it. 

These  particular  restaurants  have 
the  reputation  of  serving  good  milk 
and,  judging  by  what  the  buyer  told 
me,  this  reputation  is  merited.  The  milk 
is  purchased  directly  from  certain 
dairies  of  TB  tested  cows  that  have 
been  especially  selected  to  provide  milk 
for  the  chain.  The  dairies  are  inspected 
regularly  by  the  chain’s  own  inspector. 
The  milk  is  tested  daily  for  bacteria 
count,  and  only  milk  having  4  per  cent 
cream  content  is  used.  Although 
marked  Grade  B,  the  restaurant  keeps 
it  within  the  50,000  bacteria  count  ruled 
for  Grade  A  by  the  Health  Department. 

We  might  add  that  here  is  a  direct 
example  of  the  effect  of  quality  on  con¬ 
sumption.  The  average  luncher  at  these 
restaurants  knows  nothing  about  the 
requirements  by  the  restaurant  for  its 
milk.  Yet  I  have  heard  a  large  number 
of  people,  particularly  those  who  like 
crackers  and  milk  or  a  glass  of  milk 
for  lunch,  state  that  they  go  to  this 
particular  restaurant  because  the  milk 
is  so  good. 

Quality  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
keynotes  of  Mr.  T’s  remarks  about  the 
food  that  he  buys  in  such  large 
quantities. 

“We  must  have  high  class  stuff,”  he 
said,  “and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  a  premium  for  it,  that  is,  for  sound, 
uniform  and  well  flavored  foodstuffs, 
and  more  than  this,  we  would  like  to 
see  eastern  farmers  get  their  full  share 
of  the  benefits  from  the  sale  of  high 
class  farm  products. 


A  Visit  with  a  Great  Food  Buyer 
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Despised  but  Economical  Furniture 


A  Sound ,  Seasoned  Piece  of  Solid  Furniture  is  Often  Better  for  Hard  Usage  Than  New 


IN  between  the  much  prized  antiques 
and  the  lovely  modern  furniture  are 
the  somewhat  clumsy,  and  certainly 
not  pretty,  pieces  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  back,  but  these  despised  beds, 
tables,  chairs  and  even  stoves  have 
much  to  commend  them  from  a  saving 
standpoint.  For  people  with  large 
families,  those  who  have  a  knack  for 
making  things  over,  and  those  who 
must  economize  nothing  is  better  than 
to  watch  the  sales  .of  household  furni¬ 
ture  in  homes  that  must  be  broken  up. 

For  seven  dollars  a  thrifty  woman 
bought  a  big,  high-topped  solid  wal¬ 
nut  bed  with  springs  and  mattress,  the 
“spare  bed”  of  a  clean  housekeeper,  a 
walnut,  marble-topped  dresser,  the 
glass  alone  worth  twenty- five  dollars, 


Dainty 

Scalloped 

Design 

Child’s  Frock 
Pattern  No.  2549 
loith  its  little  cape- 
tet  is  dainty  and 
sweet  for  little 
girls  of  2,  4  or  6 
years.  Tub  silk , 
crepe  silk,  organ¬ 
die,  sprigged  dim¬ 
ity,  or  tiny  check¬ 
ed,  gingham  xoould 
be  lovely  for  this 
design.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  of 
32  or  35-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yard 
of  iy2  inch  ribbon 
for  bows.  Price 
15c. 


and  an  old  fashioned  solid  washstand. 
She  took  the  foot  of  the  bed  for  the 
head,  had  the  top  sawed  down  lower 
than  the  new  head,  and  everybody  ap¬ 
plauds  her  taste. 

A  country  family  bought  a  good  old- 
fashioned  heating  stove  for  spring  and 
fall  with  a  removable  top  that  is  a 
much-prized  article  since  it  burns  all 
kinds  of  farm  refuse  and  limbs  of  dead 
trees.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  new, 
having  been  highly  prized  by  the  aged 
owner  and  well  kept.  At  a  sale  a  wo¬ 
man  bought  a  solid  walnut  wardrobe 
that  has  been  a  real  treasure  in  a  room 
without  a  closet.  Old  wardrobes  can  be 
bought  as  low  as  a  dollar  each  and  are 
labor  savers,  even  if  not  artistic 
looking. 

Fashion  is  a  queer  jade,  setting  her 
stamp  of  approval  on  some  homely 
things  and  utterly  rejecting  others.  I 
claim  that  a  solid  walnut  bookcase  and 
writing  desk  of  forty  years  back  is  as 
good  looking  as  some  of  the  rickety 
antiques  that  people  pay  fabulous 
prices  for,  and  certainly  is  far  cheaper. 
One  lovely  old  combination  with  fine 
clouded  burl  walnut  finishing  is  a  real 
gem  to  my  thinking.  A  friend  of  mine 
bought  a  solid  walnut  kitchen  cup¬ 
board  that  polished  up  beautifully  for 
two  dollars.  And  the  funny  part  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  the  new  tables  so 
much  prized  have  the  fancy  legs  that 
are  so  despised  in  the  older  pieces,  and 
they  are  just  as  hard  to  dust  as  the 
marble  top  tables  with  ornate  under¬ 
pinning  that  can  be  picked  up  for  a 
dollar  or  two  at  sales.  Indeed  some 
ladies  are  buying  the  old  marble  top 
tables  to  get  a  marble  slab  for  use  in 
making  candy  and  pastry.  I  have 
bought  kitchen  chairs  at  ten  cents 
each  at  country  sales  when  the  new 
unpainted  sets  were  going  for  twenty 
five  times  as  much  each,  and  the  wood 
no  better.  In  fact  I  get  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  living  room  and  kitchen 
pieces  that  are  not  harmed  by  lively 
children  than  out  of  the  lovely  veneered 
pieces  so  prized  by  brides  of  today. 

But  if  you  feel  humble  and  apolo¬ 
getic  about  using  such  pieces  do  not 
buy  them.  I  greatly  fear  we  are  losing 
much  of  the  good  old  independence  of 
our  forefathers  when  women  were  not 
ashamed  to  use  what  they  had  and  not 
feel  humiliated  by  common  things. 
Personally  I  like  wood  that  is  solid 
clear  through  though  it  is  old-fashion¬ 
ed,  yet  not  quite  old-fashioned  enough 


to  be  antique.  So  when  I  see  a  cheap 
piece  that  I  can  use  I  take  it  home  in 
triumph.— Hilda  Richmond. 


To  Enjoy  the  Large  Picnic 

FROM  now  until  Labor  Day  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  organizations  will  have 
their  annual  picnic.  It  adds  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  if  well-thought-out  plans  are 
made  beforehand.  The  Nebraska  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  has  formulated  these 
very  helpful  rules  for  making  such  an 
event  a  success: 

1.  APPOINT  COMPETENT  COMMITTEES  for 

all  definite  tasks. 

2.  HAVE  “EATS”  COMMITTEE  decide  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  advertise  the  kind  of  lunch  arrange¬ 
ment. 

3.  GET  SEVERAL  COMMUNITIES  ROUND 
ABOUT  INTERESTED.  Even  if  school  is  out.  try 
to  interest  each  school  from  districts  in  vicinity 
to  have  students  or  others  who  will  enter  the  con¬ 
tests.  If  possible,  have  contests  between  schools 
as  well  as  between  individuals. 

4.  OPEN  PROGRAM  AT  II  O’CLOCK  sharp  and 
have  several  contests  before  dinner^, 

5.  HAVE  SOMEONE  DEFINITELY  IN  CHARGE 
OF  GAMES  AND  CONTESTS.  While  one  contest 
is  on,  be  getting  ready  for  the  next  so  there  will 
be  no  delay.  Choose  competent  judges  to  act  all 
the  way  through  the  exercises.  Be  sure  all  ma¬ 
terial  for  each  contest  is  on  hand  and  ready. 

6.  HAVE  SOMEONE  IN  CHARGE  OF  PARK¬ 
ING  CARS.  It  lessens  chances  for  accidents  and 
even  though  there  is  not  an  overly  large  crowd  it 
gives  a  better  general  appearance  to  plans. 

7.  IF  POSSIBLE  HAVE  A  SUPPLY  OF 
PAPER  SLIPS  AND  PINS  ON  HAND.  As  fast 
as  people  arrive,  pth  their  names  and  addresses 
on  them.  Make  announcement  that  introductions 
are  not  in  order  but  that  everybody  is  expected  to 
look  at  the  other  fellow's  tag  and  get  acquainted. 
Try  this — it  will  pay. 

8.  IF  THERE  ARE  ANY  TEACHERS  OR 
OTHERS  PRESENT  who  can  handle  it,  have  a 
number  of  song  games  for  the  children. 

Songs  That  Mother  Used 
To  Sing 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
scenes  of  our  childhood  in  the  words 
of  the  poet  Selim. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollections  present  them  to 
view ! 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tan¬ 
gled  wildwood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy 
knew ! 

The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill 
that  stood  by  it; 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cat¬ 
aract  fell; 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house 
nigh  it; 

And  e’en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in 
the  well — 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound 
bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in 
the  well. 


That  moss-covered  vessel,  I  hailed  as  a 
treasure ; 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from 
the  field, 

I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite 
pleasure - 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can 
yield. 


MADE  UP  FUDGE  APRON  No.  C131  is 
practically  made  up,  all  edges  being 
bound  and  the  two  strings  for  apron 
straps  are  furnished.  It  also  has  the  new 
circular  flare  skirt.  The  material  is  good 
quality  unbleached  muslin.  Price  of  this 
apron  postpaid  to  any  address  is  only  40c. 
Order  from  Emb.  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that 
were  glowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom 
it  fell ! 

Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth 
overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from 
the  well — 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound 
bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the 
well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green,  mossy  brim 
to  receive  it, 

As  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my 
lips  ! 

Not  a  full,  blushing  goblet  could  tempt 
me  to  leave  it, 


Patterns 


for  the  Lovely  Summer  Materials 


Frock  Pattern  No.  2548  with  its 
dainty  pleated  collar  and  cuffs  is 
simplicity  itself  to  make,  yet  is 
very  stylish  for  slender  women  or 
girls.  It  is  a  straight  one-piece 
dress  lengthened  with  a  circular 
flounce.  Dimity,  shantung  and 
chiffon  voile  are  excellent  mater¬ 
ials.  Pattern  cuts  in  sizes,  12,  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3(4  yards  of  39-inch  mater¬ 
ial  with  1(4  yards  of  3-inch  plait¬ 
ing.  Price  15c. 


Dress  Pattern  No.  2567  is  most 
fortunate  for  full  figures  because 
its  lines  are  designed  for  slender¬ 
izing  effect,  yet  in  the  season’s 
best  style.  The  semi-princess  ef¬ 
fect  of  bodice  and  gently  flaring 
skirt  are  very  becoming.  Printed 
crepes,  chiffon,  voile,  printed  dim¬ 
ity  or  batiste  would  be  excellent 
for  summer  use.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48  and 
50  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3(4  yards  of  39-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yards  of  39-inch 
contrasting.  Price  15c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly 
and  correctly  and  inclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  Summer 
Catalogs  and  address  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  brightest  that  beauty  or  revelry  sips, 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved 
habitation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father’s  planta¬ 
tion, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  that  ha.ngs  in 
the  well — 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound 
bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hangs  in 
the  well. 

Hard-fisted  old  business  men  in  New 
York  City,  when  they  read  this  poem 
in  their  paper,  clipped  it  out  and  car¬ 
ried  it  around  in  their  wallets,  reading 
it  aloud  to  their  wives,  and  telling 
their  children  of  scenes  of  their  child¬ 
hood  without  being  ashamed  that  they 
had  been  raised  upon  farms. 

Today,  when  men  reminisce,  they  re¬ 
vert  to  the  scenes  of  their  boyhood  up¬ 
on  the  farm.  In  every  business  organi¬ 
zation  of  any  magnitude  at  all,  there 
are  directors  who  have  been  raised  up¬ 
on  farms.  Get  them  in  a  melting  mood, 
and  they  will  tell  you  of  the  things 
they  did,  and  of  the  scenes  they  still 
love. 

I  recently  talked  wath  a  railway  ex¬ 
ecutive  about  a  serious  business  mat¬ 
ter.  It  was  upon  a  busy  day,  with  great 
piles  of  papers  upon  his  desk  for  at¬ 
tention,  and  boys  bringing  him  more 
all  the  time.  At  the  end  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  conversation,  he  started  talking 
about  farming,  and  from  that  he  went 
to  the  boyhood  he  spent  upon  a  New 
Hampshire  farm. 

There  was  a  potato  patch  which  he 
cultivated;  a  meadow  in  which  he 
mowed  hay  using  a  pair  of  colts,  al¬ 
though  his  father  thought  it  safer  to 
use  the  old  team;  there  was  the  new 
carriage  to  which  he  hitched  the  colts, 
and  through  allowing  a  friend  to  drive, 
had  a  smash-up  which  almost  resulted 
in  a  run-away;  there  was  his  father 
driving  to  the  college  town  nine  miles 
distance  from  the  farm,  and  by  selling 
the  butter  at  21  cents  a  pound  to  the 
college  eating  clubs  instead  of  to  the 
commission  men  in  Boston  for  15  cents, 
paying  his  boy’s  expenses  through  col¬ 
lege.  Dear  to  his  heart  were  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood,  just  as  they  are  to 
you  and  to  me. 

As  with  many  other  poems  set  to 
music,  that  mother  used  to  sing,  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket  is  sung  to  a  tune 
which  was  written  for  another  poem. 

In  going  over  old  records,  I  am  fas¬ 
cinated  by  Samuel  Woodworth.  He  was 
a  true  poet — a  fine,  clean  fellow,  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  was  never  to  become  rich 
or  famous  by  his  work,  but  getting  a 
thrill  of  enjoyment  out  of  the  kindest 
things  in  life. 

“The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  is  his  only 
poem  which  has  lived  through  the 
years.  Without  the  happy  suggestion 
of  his  wife  that  far-off  summer  day  in 
the  little  home  in  Duane  Street,  New 
York,  Selim — Samuel  Woodworth 
would  be  among  the  poets  whom  time 
has  covered  with  complete  oblivion.  Be¬ 
cause  of  it,  we  love  his  poem  which 
our  mother  sang  to  us  and  which  we 
teach  to  our  children.  It  is  a  rich  legacy 
from  a  dreamy  farm  boy  who  grew  up 
to  charm  the  folks  of  his  day  with  his 
cheerful  philosophy. 


For  Cleansing 
and  Purifying  the  Skin 


Th*  ttowUxrd  of  rrrrllrtue  for  fifty  year* 


WOMEN 


With  a  following  amongst 
women  to  sell  a  much  desired 
article,  larce.  commission. 

Krayer  Manufacturing  Co., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


DRY  *  CLEANING 

Do  your  dry-cleaning  at  home  use  Nueva  Dry -Clonnlng 
soap  saves  time  and  money.  Garments  like  new.  Tube  50e. 
KRAYER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elizabeth,  N.  I. 
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The  Indian  Drum  —By  William  McHarg  and  Edwin  B aimer 


All  of  them,  seated  upon  the 
moss  or  walking  about,  were  In¬ 
dians,  family  groups  among  which 
children  played.  A  platform  had  been 
built  under  the  trees;  on  it  some  thirty 
Indians,  all  men,  sat  in  straight-backed 
chairs;  in  front  of  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  platform,  an  audience  of  several 
hundred  occupied  benches,  and  around 
the  borders  of  the  meeting  others  were 
gathered,  merely  observing.  A  very 
old  Indian,  with  inordinately  wrinkled 
skin  and  dressed  in  a  frock  coat,  was 
addressing  these  people  from  the  plat¬ 
form  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

Alan  halted  beside  his  guide.  He  saw 
among  the  drab-clad  figures  looking 
on,  the  brighter  dresses  and  sport  coats 
of  summer  visitors  who  had  come  to 
watch.  The  figure  of  a  girl  among 
these  caught  his  attention,  and  he 
started;  then  swiftly  he  told  himself 
that  it  was  only  his  thinking  of  Con¬ 
stance  Sherrill  that  made  him  believe 
this  was  she.  But  now  she  had  seen 
him;  she  paled,  then  as  quickly  flushed, 
and  leaving  the  group  she  had  been 
with,  came  toward  him. 

He  had  no  choice  now  whether  he 
would  avoid  her  or  not;  and  his  hap¬ 
piness  at  seeing  her  held  him  stupid, 
watching  her.  Her  eyes  were  very 
bright  and  with  something  more  than 
friendly  greeting;  there  was  happiness 
in  them  too.  His  throat  shut  together 
as  he  recognized  this,  and  his  hand 
closed  warmly  over  the  small,  trembl¬ 
ing  hand  which  she  put  out  to  him.  All 
his  conscious  thought  was  lost  for  the 
moment  in  the  mere  realization  of  her 
presence;  he  stood,  holding  her  hand, 
oblivious  that  there  were  people  look¬ 
ing;  she  too  seemed  careless  of  that. 
Then  she  whitened  again  and  withdrew 
her  hand;  she  seemed  slightly  confused. 
He  was  confused  as  well;  it  was  not 
like  this  that  he  had  meant  to  greet 
her;  he  caught  himself  together. 

Cap  in  hand,  he  stood  beside  her,  try¬ 
ing  to  look  and  to  feel  as  any  ordinary 
acquaintance  of  hers  would  have  look¬ 
ed. 

CHAPTER  XIV 
The  Owner  Of  The  Watch 

((Q  O  they  got  word  to  you!”  Con- 

D  stance  exclaimed;  she  seemed  still 
confused.  “Oh,  no— of  course  they 
couldn’t  have  done  that!  They’ve  hardly 
got  my  letter  yet.” 

‘‘Your  letter?”  Alan  asked. 

“I  wrote  to  Blue  Rapids,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “Some  things  came — they  were 
sent  to  me.  Some  things  of  Uncle  Ben¬ 
ny’s  w’hich  were  meant  for  you  instead 
of  me.” 

“You  mean  you’ve  heard  from  him?” 

“No— not  that.” 

“What  things,  Miss  Sherrill?” 

“A  watch  of  his  and  some  coins  and 
—a  ring.”  She  did  not  explain  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  those  things,  and  he  could 
not  tell  from  her  mere  enumeration  of 
them  and  without  seeing  them  that 
they  furnished  proof  that  his  father 
was  dead.  She  could  not  inform  him 
of  that,  she  felt,  just  here  and  now. 

“I’ll  tell  you  about  that  later.  You 
— you  were  coming  to  Harbor  Point  to 
see  us?” 

He  colored.  “I’m  afraid  not.  I  got 
as  near  as  this  to  you  because  there 
is  a  man — an  Indian— I  have  to  see.” 

“An  Indian?  What  is  his  name?  You 
see,  I  know  quite  a  lot  of  them.” 

“Jo  Papo.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No;  I  don’t 
know  him.” 

She  had  drawm  him  a  little  away 
from  the  crowd  about  the  meeting.  His 
blood  was  beating  hard  with  recognition 
of  her  manner  toward  him.  Whatever 
he  was,  whatever  the  disgrace  might 
be  that  his  father  had  left  to  him,  she 
was  still  resolute  to  share  in  it.  He  had 
known  she  would  be  so.  She  found  a 
spot  where  the  moss  was  covered  with 


dry  pine  needles  and  sat  down  upon 
the  ground. 

“Sit  down,”  she  invited;  “I  want  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing.” 

“I've  been  on  the  boats.”  He  drop¬ 
ped  down  upon  the  moss  beside  her. 
“It’s  a — wonderful  business,  Miss  Sher¬ 
rill;  I’ll  never  be  able  to  go  awrny  from 
the  water  again.  I’ve  been  working 
rather  hard  at  my  new  profession- 
studying  it,  I  mean.  Until  yesterday  I 
was  a  not  very  highly  honored  member 
of  the  crew  of  the  package  freighter 
Oscoda;  I  left  her  at  Frankfort  and 
came  up  here.” 

“Is  Wassaquam  -with  you?” 

“He  wasn’t  on  the  Oscoda;  but  he 


was  with  me  at  first.  Now,  I  believe, 
he  has  gone  back  to  his  own  people — 
to  Middle  Village.” 

“You  mean  you’ve  been  looking  for 
Mr.  Corvet  in  that  way?” 

“Not  exactly  that.”  He  hesitated; 
but  he  could  see  no  reason  for  not  tell¬ 
ing  what  he  had  been  doing.  He  had 
not  so  much  hidden  from  her  and  her 
father  what  he  had  found  in  Benjamin 
Corvet’s  house;  rather,  he  had  refrain¬ 
ed  from  mentioning  it  in  his  notes  to 
them  when  he  left  Chicago  because  he 
had  thought  that  the  lists  would  lead 
to  an  immediate  explanation;  they  had 
not  led  to  that,  but  only  to  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  indefinite  as  yet.  He  had  known 
that,  if  his  search  finally  developed 
nothing  more  than  it  had,  he  must  at 
last  consult  Sherrill  and  get  Sherrill’s 
aid. 

“We  found  some  writing,  Miss  Sher¬ 
rill,”  he  said,  “in  the  house  on  Astor 
Street  that  night  after  Luke  came.” 

“What  writing?” 

He  took  the  lists  from  his  pocket 
and  showed  them  to  her.  She  separated 
and  looked  through  the  sheets  and  read 
the  names  written  in  the  same  hand 
that  had  written  the  directions  upon 
the  slip  of  paper  that  came  to  her  four 
days  before,  with  the  things  from 
Uncle  Benny’s  pockets. 

“My  father  had  kept  these  very 
secretly,”  he  explained.  “He  had  them 
hidden.  Wassaquam  knew  where  they 
were,  and  that  night  after  Luke  was 
dead  and  you  had  gone  home,  he  gave 
them  to  me.” 

“After  I  had  gone  home?  Henry 
went  back  to  see  you  that  night;  he 
had  said  he  was  going  back,  and  after¬ 
wards  I  asked  him,  and  he  told  me 
he  had  seen  you  again.  And  you  showed 
him  these?” 

He  saw  them — yes.” 

“He  was  there  when  Wassaquam 
showed  you  where  they  were?” 

“Yes.” 


A  little  line  deepened  between  her 
brows,  and  she  sat  thoughtful. 

“So  you  have  been  going  about  see¬ 
ing  these  people,”  she  said.  “What  have 
you  found  Out?” 

“Nothing  definite  at  all.  None  of 
them  knew  my  father;  they  were  only 
amazed  to  find  that  any  one  in  Chicago 
had  known  their  names.” 

She  got  up  suddenly.  “You  don’t 
mind  if  I  am  with  you  when  you  talk 
with  this  Indian?” 

He  arose  and  looked  around  for  the 
guide  who  had  brought  him.  His  guide 
had  been  standing  near,  evidently  wait¬ 
ing  until  Alan’s  attention  was  turned 
his  way;  he  gestured  now  toward  a 


man,  a  woman,  and  several  children 
who  were  lunching,  seated  about  a 
basket  on  the  ground.  The  man — thin, 
patient  and  of  medium  size — was  of 
the  indefinite  age  of  the  Indian,  neither 
young  nor  yet  old.  It  was  evident  that 
life  had  been  hard  for  the  man;  he  look¬ 
ed  worn  and  undernourished;  his  cloth¬ 
ing  was  the  cast-off  suit  of  some  one 
much  larger  which  had  been  inexpertly 
altered  to  make  it  fit  him.  As  Alan  and 
Constance  approached  them,  the  group 
turned  on  them  their  dark,  inexpres¬ 
sive  eyes,  and  the  woman  got  up,  but 
the  man  remained  seated  on  the 
ground. 

“I’m  looking  for  Jo  Papo,”  Alan  ex¬ 
plained. 

“What  you  want?”  the  squaw  asked. 
“You  got  work?”  The  words  were  pro¬ 
nounced  with  difficulty  and  evidently 
composed  most  of  her  English  vocab¬ 
ulary. 

“I  want  to  see  him,  that’s  all.”  Alan 
turned  to  the  man.  “You’re  Jo  Papo, 
aren’t  you?” 

The  Indian  assented  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  nod. 

“You  used  to  live  near  Escanaba, 
didn’t  you?” 

Jo  Papo  considered  before  replying; 
either  his  scrutiny  of  Alan  reassured 
him,  or  he  recalled  nothing  having  to 
do  with  his  residence  near  Escanaba 
which  disturbed  him.  “Yes;  once,”  he 
said. 

“Your  father  was  Azen  Papo?” 

“He’s  dead,”  the  Indian  replied.  “Not 
my  father,  anyway.  Grandfather.  What 
about  him?” 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  ask  you,” 
Alan  said.  “When  did  he  die  and  how?” 

Jo  Papo  got  up  and  stood  leaning 
his  back  against  a  tree.  So  far  from 
being  one  who  was  merely  curious 
about  Indians,  this  stranger  perhaps 
was  coming  about  an  Indian  claim — to 
give  money  maybe  for  injustices  done 
in  the  past. 

“My  grandfather  die  fifteen  years 


ago,”  he  informed  them.  “From  cough, 
I  think.” 

“Where  was  that?”  Alan  asked. 

"Escanaba — near  there.” 

“What  did  he  do?” 

“Take  people  to  shoot  deer— fish — 
a.  guide.  I  think  he  plant  a  little  too.” 

“He  didn’t  work  on  the  boats?” 

“No;  my  father,  he  work  on  the 
boats.” 

“What  was  his  name?” 

“Like  me;  Jo  Papo  too.  He’s  dead.” 

“What  is  your  Indian  name?” 

“Flying  Eagle.” 

“What  boats  did  your  father  work 
on?” 

“Many  boats.” 

“What\did  he  do?” 

“Deck  hand.” 

“What  boat  did  he  work  on  last?” 

“Last?  How  do  I  know?  He  went 
away  one  year  and  didn’t  come  back? 
I  suppose  he  was  drowned  from  a  boat.” 

“What  year  was  that?” 

“I  was  little  then;  I  do  not  know.” 

“How  old  were  you?” 

“Maybe  eight  years;  maybe  nine  or 
ten.” 

“How  old  are  you  now?” 

“Thirty,  maybe.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  Benjamin 
Corvet?” 

“Who?” 

“Benjamin  Corvet.” 

“No.” 

Alan  turned  to  Constance;  she  had 
been  listening  intently,  but  she  made 
no  comment.  “That  is  all,  then,”  he 
said  to  Papo;  “If  I  find  out  anything 
to  your  advantage,  I’ll  let  you  know.” 
He  had  aroused,  he  understood,  expec¬ 
tations  of  benefit  in  these  poor  Indians. 
Something  rose  in  Alan’£  throat  and 
choked  him.  Those  of  whom  Benjamin 
Corvet  had  so  laboriously  kept  trace 
were,  very  many  of  them,  of  the  sort 
of  these  Indians;  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  Benjamin  Corvet  was  not 
more  significant  than  that  they  were 
people  of  whose  existence  Benjamin 
Corvet  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  be  aware.  What  conceivable  bond 
could  there  have  been  between  Alan’s 
father  and  such  poor  people  as  these? 
Had  his  father  wronged  these  people? 
Had  he  owed  them  something?  This 
thought,  which  had  been  growing 
stronger  with  each  succeeding  step  of 
Alan’s  investigations,  chilled  and  horri¬ 
fied  him  now.  Revolt  against  his  father 
more  active  than  ever  before  seized 
him,  revolt  stirring  stronger  with  each 
recollection  of  his  interviews  with  the 
people  upon  his  list.  As  they  walked 
away,  Constance  appreciated  that  he 
was  feeling  something  deeply;  she  too 
was  stirred. 

“They  all — all  I  have  talked  to— are 
like  that,”  he  said  to  her.  “They  all 
have  lost  some  one  upon  the  lakes.” 

In  her  feeling  for  him,  she  had  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm;  now  her  fingers 
tightened  to  sudden  tenseness.  “What 
do  you  mean?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  it  is  not  definite  yet — not  clear!” 
She  felt  the  bitterness  in  his  tone. 
“They  have  not  any  of  them  been  able 
to  make  it  wdiolly  clear  to  me.  It  is 
like  a  record  that  has  been — blurred. 
These  original  names  must  have  been 
written  down  by  my  father  many  years 
ago — many,  most  of  those  people,  I 
think — are  dead;  some  are  nearly  for¬ 
gotten.  The  only  thing  that  is  fully 
plain  is  that  in  every  case  my  inquiries 
have  led  me  to  those  who  have  lost 
one,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  re¬ 
lative  upon  the  lakes.” 

Constance  thrilled  to  a  vague  horror; 
it  was  not  anything  to  which  she  could 
give  definite  reason.  His  tone  quite  as 
much  as  what  he  said  was  its  cause. 
His  experience  plainly  had  been  forc¬ 
ing  him  to  bitterness  against  his 
( Continued  on  Page  19) 


The  Story  from  the  Beginning 

UP  in  the  country  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is 
a  legend  that  whenever  a  ship  is  lost  on  the  lake,  a  sound  can  be 
heard  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum,  one  beat  for  each  life  lost. 
During  a  storm  in  December  1895,  listeners  counted  twenty-four  beats. 
The  Miwaka  with  twenty-five  people  aboard  never  reached  port  and  many 
relatives  of  those  lost  believed  that  one  person  survived  and  would  soma 
day  return. 

*  *  *  #  » 

Alan  Conrad  a  young  Kansas  farmer  is  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  Benjamin  Corvet,  a  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  Corvet, 
Sherrill  &  Spearman,  who  mysteriously  disappeared  after  summoning 
Conrad  to  Chicago.  Last  minute  messages  left  by  Corvet  lead  to  the 
belief  that  Conrad  is  his  son  and  Alan  inherits  the  Corvet  fortune  and 
luxurious  home.  Just  before  Corvet  disappeared  he  warned  Constance 
Sherrill,  his  partner’s  daughter,  to  avoid  Spearman  to  whom  Constance 
becomes  engaged.  The  first  night  in  his  new  home  Conrad  surprises 
Spearman  whom  he  finds  searching  Corvet’s  study.  Spearman  curses 
Alan,  mentioning  Corvet  and  the  Miwaka,  and  then  flees  when  Alan 
attacks  him.  Constance  takes  an  interest  in  Alan’s  problem,  much  to 
Spearman’s  dislike.  Conrad  is  mysteriously  attacked  and  is  threatened 
with  blackmail  by  a  drunken  stranger  named  “Luke”,  who  dies  after 
demanding  money  to  keep  quiet.  Alan  finds  a  list  of  names  in  a  secret 
drawer  and  he  leaves  for  “the  land  of  the  drum”  to  investigate  the 
clues  they  offer.  Constance,  living  at  the  Sherrill  summer  home,  re¬ 
ceives  a  package  containing  a  wedding  ring  and  a  watch  that  appear  to 
come  from  Benjamin  Corvet.  Shortly  after  Spearman  calls  at  the  Sherrill 
home. 
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Classified  Ads 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


TOBACCO 


JWotice 

On  and  after  July  1st,  1930, 
no  classified  advertisements  will 
be  accepted  for  Baby  Chicks, 
Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Dbgs,  and 
Pet  Stock.  This  class  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  run  in  the  regular 
advertising  display  space  at  the 
following  rates: 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  POULTRY 
90c  PER  LINE. 

OTHER  LIVESTOCK 
75c  PER  LINE 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


REGISTERED  NEWFOUNDLAND  pups  and  dogs. 
MAPLE  GROVE  KENNELS,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


POLITE  PUPPIES — Pedigreed,  farm  raised,  natural 
heelers.  Illustrated  circular  free.  RUSSELL  METZ. 
Chambersburg.  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS— Beauties.  Males  $15- 
$20;  Females  $10.  P.  MeCULLOUGH.  Mercer,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  ST.  BERNARD  Pups.  Large,  rough 
coated,  noted  for  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Priced 
reasonable.  J.  C.  LEE,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $10;  Leghorns 
$8 ;  heavy  mixed  $8 ;  light  $7.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  System,  raising  05%  to  maturity  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
house  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  1?  jr  than  12  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellat4  a  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  '  ubscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  der. 

'  Jers  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys— Ducks — Geese 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— Early  hatched  vigor¬ 
ous  free  range  stock.  Steady  layers,  large  white  eggs. 
F.  L.  MORTON,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks-— Geese 


TURKEY  EGGS  and  baby  turks.  Also  week  old. 
month  old.  Special  prices.  All  breeds.  Strictly  purebred. 
Write  your  wants.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point. 
Ohio. 


BRONZE  AND  WHITE  POULTS  from  ragged  large 
stock.  100%  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  $60 
per  100.  Hatching  weekly.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $2.00.  Eggs  10c  each. 
Ducklings  30c.  M.  J.  VROMAN,  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs  $4  per  12; 
$16-50,  $30-100.  Postpaid.  Poults  80o.  Safe  arrival 

guaranteed.  From  large  healthy  breeders.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


POSTPAID  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  $1.50  per 
11.  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  10c  each.  RUPRACIIT 
BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HELP  COLUMN 

Find  Work  or  Find  a  Good 
Worker 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men.  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a  good, 
steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a 
commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc..  Box  A.  301  E.  14tb 
St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hands  $55  to  $60  month, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  help  required.  Write 
BREWSTER’S  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  Brewster,  N.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  MALE.  Now  is  the  time 
to  give  in  your  orders  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Milkers. 
Tractormen,  Chauffeurs  and  all  other  kind  skilled  and 
unskilled  help.  State  wages.  GERMAN  AGENCY,  228 
E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM — 140  ACRES.  22  head  livestock,  horses,  hog, 
500  poultry,  30  turkeys,  tools,  crops,  $6500.  Easy 
terms.  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  Free  list 
farms. 


30  ACRE  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY  farm.  8  cows, 
3  young  stock,  team,  implements,  fair  buildings,  run¬ 
ning  water,  mile  to  Borden’s  Grade  A  plant.,  church, 
school,  stores.  Terms  on  request.  MISS  GLADYS  M. 
RAY,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — GUARANTEED  best  quality. 
Chewing.  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Smoking.  10,  $1.50. 
Pipe  free.  Pay  postman.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Bard- 
well,  Kentucky. 


CIGARS — Buy  your  smokers  direct  from  factory  at 
factory  prices.  $1.00  brings  you  our  sample  case  con¬ 
taining  25  cigars,  4  different  brands.  COSMOPOLITE 
CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  A.  Dallastown,  Pa. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Chewing  5  pounds.  $1.25;  10, 
$2.25.  Smoking  5  pounds  $1;  10,  $1.75.  UNITED 

FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE :  Petersime  electric  incubator.  15,000  ca¬ 
pacity.  Low  price  for  immediate  sale.  L.  H.  HIS- 
COCK,  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainej.  300  sterilized 
6  in.  discs.  $1.30;  614  in.  $1.50.  postage  prepaid. 
HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  D.  Canton.  Maine 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us— We  develop 
roll  and  make  six  good  high  gloss  prints  for  25  cents, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  12%  E.  High  St.. 
Springfield.  O. 


13.000-EGG  JAMESWAY  INCUBATOR  for  sale. 
Good  hatcher,  perfect  condition.  Bargain  if  sold  at  once. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM.  Hobart,  New  York. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


ROLL  ROOFING,  3  ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  PREPAID. 
Send  for  circular.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 


SILOS:  12x24  Spruce  Stave  Silo  $177,80.  roof  $30.00 
extra.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


WE  BUILD  BARNS.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC., 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


WHITE  PINE  BEVEL  siding;  %x4 — $20.00  per  M: 
%xG— $25.00  per  M.  WHIPPLE  BROS.  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS— Giants.  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas.  All 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks  under  my  personal 
supervision.  Reduced  prices.  Free  catalog.  BUCHER’S 
HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICKS,  leghorns  $9;  Heavy  Breeds  $11.  Turkey, 
Geese  Eggs  40c.  Guineas,  Ducks,  Bantams,  Hares. 
Sist.  Guaranteed.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  and  males  now  half  price. 
Thousands  of  eight-week-old  pullets.  Also  baby  chicks 
and  eggs.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock,  egg 
bred  30  years.  Winners  at  20  egg  contests.  Records  to 
320  eggs.  Catalog  and  special  price  bulletin  free.  I  ship 
C.O.D.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  323  Union,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 


10c-8c  CHICKS:  Pure  Barron  trapnested  English 
White  Leghorns.  Imported  direct.  Big  husky  chicks 
from  2  year  old  trapnested  hens  10c,  Pen  Two  Sc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  WILLACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


MID-SUMMER  SALE — Pullets,  hens,  breeding  cock¬ 
erels.  Big  type  White  Leghorns,  200  to  291  R.O.P. 
large  egg  breeding  bloodlines.  We  ship  on  approval. 
We  know  our  breeding — you  take  no  chance.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  prices.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  Box 
S,  Zeeland,  Michigan. 


AEROIL  TORCH  DISINFECTORS— Enteritis  Powder. 
Black  Leaf  40,  Carbolineum,  Cresol  Disinfectant,  Steri- 
lac,  Barnes  Emulsion,  Merck’s  Vermicide  and  Suspen- 
soid.  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Peat  Litter,  Red  Squill  Rat  Poison, 
Tobacco  Dust,  Worm  Capsules.  C.  G.  ROOKS,  Sidney. 
New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY.  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cabbage. 
Carloads.  Pay  .highest  market  prices.  For  sale:  Alfalfa, 
Hay.  Clover  Hay.  reasonable  prices.  THE  HAMILTON 
CO..  New  Castle.  Pa. 


USED  C1VTL  WAR  envelopes  with  pictures  on.  $1  to 
$25  paid.  Plain  envelopes  with  stamps  on  before  1880 
bought.  Old  stamp  collections  bought.  W.  RICHMOND. 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED — I  specialize  in  Wool  and  Pelts. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


WANTED  USED  FEED  Bags,  fair  quality.  HOFF¬ 
MAN  BROS.  BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BRISKO  POLISHING  CLOTH  shines  all  metals  like 
magic.  No  ‘'muss”,  liquids,  powders  needed.  Agents! 
Amazing  profits!  Whirlwind  seller  25c.  Sample  Free. 
BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington.  Vt. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS — Time  counts  in  applying  for  patents:  send 
sketch  or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Obtain  a  Patent,’’  and  "Record  of  Invention” 
form.  No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
CLARENCE  A.  O’BRIEN,  Registered  Patent  Attorney. 
73S  Security  Savings  and  Comm’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti -rachitic  and  growth-pro-, 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75;  10  gallons  $13,  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  in  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY,  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITATIONS— 
Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship.  Moderate  cost.  Samples 
free.  STATIONER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES  7  pounds  $1.00.  Silks 
3  pounds  $1.00.  Silk  Jersey  3  yard  cut  $1.00.  34  inches 
wide  single  width  Black,  Blue  and  Brown.  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets  large  package  25o 
postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO..  South  Boston. 
Mass. 


HAIR  GOODS.  Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  EVA 
MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


RICH  MAN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor  man’s  price 
— only  $25  with  bundle  tying  attachment  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO..  Salina, 
Kansas. 


RAFTERS  FOR  GOTHIC  roof  bams.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  $1.00  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Clean  Cooking  Utensils 


By  Ray  Inman 


taJEHQVE 

*  cookinq  utensils  as 
s  oon  as  tKey  appeal; 


fV\kl  T  scrape  a 
v/Un  *  bmrned  pan 

but  soak. for  a  day 
inwater  to  wtiicri, 
add  onetsp.  of  soda 


SR3TS  £SSedewftii 

^  ^  ^.steelwool 
dipped  in  vune&ar- 


water  darkens 
aluminum.  Acid 


fo.ods  (like  tomatoes) 
will  bright  emit  again.. 


i 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


leghorns  -  Reds  *  Rocks  AVyandottes 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

15c  16c  17c  18c 

Prices  are  per  100,  July  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 
Special  Mating  chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Popular  Hill  Farm  Box  59,  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  JULY  1-8-15-22-29.  CAN  SHIP  C.O.D.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  Eng.  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  eaeh)  $4.00  $  7.70  $37  $74 

Barred  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds,  White  Rocks . . . . .  5.00  9.00  44  85 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . . . _  . _ .  6.50  12.00  57 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Free  catalog. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


PROFIT  MAKERS 

Keep  profits  coming  the  year 
’round  with  Fairport  Quality 
Chicks.  Strong  producers,  fa¬ 
mous  strains,  best  breeds.  Chicks 
Smith -hatched,  extra,  strong  and 
vigorous.  All  deliveries  guaranteed 
100%  live.  Three  weeks  old  chicks  a. 
specialty.  Catalog  FREE — a  postcard 
brings  It. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES. 
Dept.  44,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


HICKS  FOR  SALE 

140,000  for  Jane  and  July  Delivery 


100% 

Live  Arrival  Guar’t’d. 

50 

too 

500 

1000 

R,  1. 

Reds . 

...$6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred 

Rooks . 

...  5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

White 

Leghorns . 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

R.  C. 

or  S.  C.  Buff  Leg . 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Heavy 

Mixed  . 

...  4.50 

8.00 

37.00 

70.00 

Light 

Mixed  . .  . 

4.00 

6.00 

28.00 

55.00 

All  from  free  range  flocks. 

Circular 

free. 

Order 

direct 

Box 


from  advetisement. 

JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY 
A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100,000  Big,  Strong,  Vigorous  Chicks,  hatcked 
by  men  with  20  years’  experience. 

Tancred,  Barron  S.C.  White  Leghorns .  9  cts.  each 

Everlay  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9  cts.  each 

Thompson  Barred  Rocks . II  cts.  each 

>  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 13  cts.  each 

8.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 13  cts.  each 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  9  cts.  each 

Bight  Mixed  Broilers .  8  cts.  each 

$70.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY.  Liverpool.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Lej.  $7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _ 9  per  100 

S.  C.  Red  _ 9  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed _  8  per  100 

Light  Mixed _  6  per  100 

500  lots  Ygc  less;  1000  lots  le  less 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or 
writs  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  A,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  ^U,0S£P 

Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rooks  . 8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.50  35.00 

Light  Mixed  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  Ic  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery. 
P.O.  I’aid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  5  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Quality  Baby  Chicks 

PREPAID  PRICES  FOR 
Large  Type  White  Leghor 
Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Blk.  Minore.,  S.C.  &.  R.C. 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orp 
Silver  and  Columbian 
Hamburgs  and  Sussex 

Assorted  . 8c  Assorted  Heavy  9e 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Order  Direct  or  send  for  catalog. 
L.4NTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  6,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Kline’s  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

NOW  $8.00  100;  $75.00-1,000 

Pennsylvania  State  College  Strain;  None 
better.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Folder  Free.  Or¬ 
der  from  ad.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Prompt  Del. 

S.W. KLINE, Box  40,  Middlecreek,Pa 


75c  Class  “A”  Pullets  75c 

Extra  heavy  laying  strain  English  White  Leghorns  ready 
for  shipment.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  8  wks.  75c.  10  wks.  85c, 
12  wks.  95c.  Also  Browns.  Anconas  and  Barred  Rocks. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKS— Greatest  Profit  Makers! 

50  100  300 

Wh.,  Br..  Buff  Leghorns — Anconas . $6.50  $12  $35 

Barred.  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks — Reds .  7.50  14  40 

Wyandottes — Minorcas — Orpingtons  . .  8.00  15  43 

Prompt  Shipments.  Postpaid,  100%  Safe  Delivery. 

Gold  Medal  Chickeries,  50  Cast  Stramd,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


PURE  CASH  OR  C.O.D. 
BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C . $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.00  per  100 

100%  guar.  Book  your  order  "NOW.”  New  Pamphlet 
Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33-100  delivered- 
EGGS  $14-100. 
Write  for  Free 
Catalog. 

ROY  PARDEE.  ISLIP,  L.  1„  NEW  YORK 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

SHIP  C.O.D. 

S.C.  White  &  Brown  Le 
Mottled  Anconas  &  B1  Leg...  2.25 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Wyandotte  Reds  and 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.75 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . 

Light  Mixed  Broilers.  ... 

10  to  12  week  old  White  Leghorn  pullets  $85  per 
Postpage  paid.  Full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 

For  Greeter  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hotehery  Chicks.  Bex  A  Pert  Treverton,  Penna. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

(From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks.  Cask  or  C.  O.  D.) 

50  100  500 

Tanered  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $32.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.50  8.00  37.50 

Light  Mixed  . .  g.50  per  100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Order  direct 
from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Dept.  B,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas . 10c 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . 1 2c 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  13c 

White  Pekin  and  Buff  Orp,  Ducklings .  25c 

Light  Assorted . 8c  Heavy  . 10c 

Guaranteed  delivery — Prepaid  10%  with  order  balance 
C.O.D.  Circular  free. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

will  Ship  c.o.d.  25  50  100 

I  Hll  K  \  S-  C-  R*ds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Vi  11 VI YL/  Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  A,  McAlisterville-  Pa. 


T  KVV  WAT  If  F  150,000  CHICKS 

l  Alik  L  NUIIIL  <°r  Deli77  for 

Balance  of  Season 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tancred  &  Bar’n  Str . $2.50  $4.50  $  8  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes .  3,50  6.50  12 

Assorted  ....  . . .  4.00  7  32.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8  37.50  70 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular.  100%  prepaid 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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cu stone/  Chicks  Penna  State 


Supervised  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  lie;  Brown  Leghorns 
lie;  Barred  Rocks  12c;  Black 
Minorcas  12c:  S.  C.  Reds 
I4e;  Mixed  chicks  8  and  9c 
each,  $70.00  and  $80.00  per 
1000.  Our  20th  year.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP !  LOOK !  LISTEN ! 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Wh.  Wyandottes  (Fishel’s). 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)  . 

S.C.  Reds  (Owens)  .  3.00 

Wh.  Leghorns  (Tancred) 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  3.00 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks, 
rival.  Postpaid.  Used  500  egg  incubators  cheap. 

Free.  Write  today. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75  A, 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.  $7.00  $32.00  $60.00 
S.C.  Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns ....  7.00  32.00  60.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks. . .  . .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix  $5.50  per  100  Heavy  Mix  $7.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from  this 
advertisement  or  write  for  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  3.  McAIUterville.Pa. 

Wh.  Leghorns,  $6.50-100; 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain 
$8;  S.C.  Barred  Rocks.  $8, 
100;  White  Rocks  &  Reds.  $8.  100;  Heavy  Mix.  $7.; 
Light  Mix.  $6.  My  ehix  are  from  the  best  laying  strain 
of  free  range  florks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


100%  ar¬ 
ea  talog 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


sent  C.  O.  D.  through  June. 
July  and  August.  Place  orders 
now.  Barred  Rocks,  Wh,  Rocks. 

Reds  (Oft,  Wh.  Leghorns  8c.  full  count  and  guaranteed 
safe  arrivaL  MILTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Mlltsn,  Pa, 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER 


Treating  An  Impacted  Crop 

“I  have  a  small  flock  of  15  chickens.  I 
have  lost  three  and  two  more  are  sick 
or  in  other  words,  not  all  right.  The  crops 
get  full  of  food  and  do  not  empty  out 
for  days.” — M.H.W.,  New  York. 

OCCASIONALLY  we  find  a  fowl 
with  an  abnormal  appetite  that  will 
eat  straw  or  dry  grass  or  other  bulky 
and  indigestible  material.  This  cannot 
get  past  the  crop  and  collects  there, 
usually  stopping  the  outlet  and  pre¬ 
venting  other  food  getting  by.  The 
birds  starve  to  death  unless  the  “com¬ 
pacted  crop,”  as  it  is  called,  is  cleaned 
out  by  cutting  a  small  opening  through 
the  skin  and  the  crop  and  removing 
the  contents  with  a  button-hook  or  bent 
wire.  Then  sew  up  the  incision  with 
silk.  Recovery  is  usually  complete  in 
a  few  days.  However,  it  is  very  unus¬ 
ual  to  see  more  than  one  case  at  a  time. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  trouble  with 
your  birds  is  some  form  of  indigestion 
which  causes  the  food  to  remain  in  the 
crop  where  it  probably  becomes  sour. 
So  before  you  resort  to  any  operation, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  try  giving 
them  ordinary  baking  soda  in  the 
drinking  water  at  the  rate  of  two  tea¬ 
spoons  to  a  quart  of  water. — L.  E. 
WEAVER. 


Disinfecting  a  Poultry  House 

‘‘Having  lost  my  hens  from  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  tuberculosis,  I  have  disposed 
of  the  wholfe  flock,  cleaned  the  house  as 
thoroughly  as  can  be  done  with  water 
and  I  now  wish  to  disinfect,  using  a 
power  sprayer.  The  house  is  16x96  feet 
with  6  feet  side  walls  and  peak  roof  and 
it  will  require  a  lot  of  material  consid¬ 
ering  cost  and  efficiency.  What  do  you 
recommend?” 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O,  D.  per  100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain.  . . $8.00 

S.C.  Brown  Leg.  Everlay  Strain . . 8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  . . . .  .  7.00 


JAc  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . . 

R.  I.  Reds  . . . . 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . 

White  Rocks  . . 

Heavy  Mixed  ' . 

Light  Mixed  . 

All  chicks  from  free  rai 
livery  guaranteed.  Order 

Monroe  Hatchery, 


CHICKS 
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direct  from  advertisement. 

Box  A,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 

(July  Hatched)  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  $10. 
per  100.  Rocks.  Reds,  Anconas.  Minorcas.  $12.  Or¬ 
pingtons.  Wyandotts,  $14.  August  hatched  $2.  more. 
Prompt  shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery. 
Twelve  varieties.  Custom  Hatching.  Started  chicks 
priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603 


THE  ONLY  PEOPLE  WE  CAN’T  PLEASE 
ARE  THOSE  WHO  WON’T  BUY 


A.  C.  JONES’ 


BARRED  ROCKS  and 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
DOVER,  DELAWARE 


SUMMER  BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW 


100%  SAFE  DELIVERY  50  100  500 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks — Reds  .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stock.  Prompt  shipment. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  W ALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


THERE  are  several  coal-tar  disinfec¬ 
tants  on  the  market,  any  of  which 
will  be  effective  against  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis,  a.nd  are  not  expensive. 

Disinfectants  should  be  bought  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  proved  germicidal 
strength  or  “co-efficient”  as  it  is 
known.  Look  on  the  label  for  the  co¬ 
efficient  number.  A  disinfectant  with 
a  co-efficient  of  15-16,  for  example  has 
15-16  times  the  germ-killing  strength 
of  the  purest  carbolic  acid.  The  usual 
run  of  disinfectants  have  co-efficients 
of  from  1  to  6,  though  some  are  as 
high  as  16.  For  the  poultry  houses  in 
question  a  5  %  solution  should  be  amply 
strong.  A  gallon  of  disinfectant  with  a 
co-efficient  of  15-16  added  to  320  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  will  make  a  5%  solution 
at  a  cost  of  about  $4.75  or  lVfec  per 
gallon.  A  gallon  of  2-3  disinfectant 
will  make  50  gallons  at  5%  and  will 
cost  about  $2.00  or  4c  per  gallon. — L. 
E.  WEAVER. 


The  Indian  Drum 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 
father;  and  he  did  not  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  yet  that  his  father  was  dead. 

She  had  not  found  it  possible  to  tell 
him  that  yet;  now  consciously  she  de¬ 
ferred  telling  him  until  she  could  take 
him  to  her  home  and*  show  him  what 
had  come.  The  shrill  whistling  of  the 
power  yacht  in  which  she  and  her 
party  had  come  recalled  to  her  that  all 
were  to  return  to  the  yacht  for  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  that  they  must  be  waiting  for 
her. 

“You’ll  lunch  with  us,  of  course,” 
she  said  to  Alan,  “and  then  go  back 
with  us  to  Harbor  Point.  It’s  a  day’s 
journey  around  the  two  bays;  but  we’ve 
a  boat  here.” 

He  assented,  and  they  went  down  to 
the  water  where  the  white  and  brown 
power  yacht,  with  long,  graceful  lines, 
lay  somnolently  in  the  sunlight.  A  lit¬ 
tle  boat  took  them  out  over  the  shim¬ 
mering,  smooth  surface  to  the  ship; 
swells  from  a  faraway  freighter  swept 
under  the  beautiful,  burnished  craft, 
causing  it  to  roll  lazily  as  they  board¬ 
ed  it. 

(T'o  he  Continued  Next  Week ) 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 


CASH  or  C.O.D.  inn  son  loon 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.50  $36.25  $70.00 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  7.50  36.25  70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  42.50  80.00 


Light  Mix.  $6.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular 
giving  full  details  of  all  breeds  and  prices  on  brooders. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  R.No.2,  MCALISTERVILLE. PA. 


Haines’  Chicks  and  Pekin  Ducklings 

are  money  makers  for  you.  Both  are  bred  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock  and  have  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  back  of  them  for  high  egg  production,  vigor 
and  size.  No  small  eggs  set — all  weighed  and  se¬ 
lected.  Incubators  run  hy  an  expert.  We  pay  postage 
and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Nunda  Poultry  Fann^E^ 


DADV  rUITFC  SUMMER  PRICES 

DAD  I  ORDER  NOW 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.50  $10 

Reds,  Barred  Rocks  &.  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.50  10 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . 4.00  8.00  15 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.50  5.00  9 


V20  less  on  500 — Ic  less  on  1000 
10%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  quaranteed 

DEL-MAR-VA  HATCHERY, 

DEPT.  A  '  DENTON.  MD. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Byron  English. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Extra  quality  chicks 
from  free  range  selected  stock  at 
$6.00  per  100.  $23.50  per  300.  $38.00 
per  500,  $75.00  per  1000  Two  big 
hatches  every  week.  Chicks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed,  10%  books 
order.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinleltersvllle,  Pa.  I 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  LOW  PRICES 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

United  Strain,  Leghorns  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leghorns  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Special  Leg.  Wyckoff  only  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . .  9-00  42.50  85.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  6  00  30.00  60.00 


L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30.  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  Run  Out 

If  you  have  been  notified  that 
your  policy  is  to  run  out  soon, 
renew  it  right  away  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  agent 
or  direct  to, 

American  Agriculturist, 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  23,  1930 


19  (6571 


The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Collecting  Bad  Debts 


A  SUBSCRIBER  in  a  rural  village  has 
just  told  us  about  a  number  of  bad 
debts  he  put  in  the  hands  of  an  out  of 
town  collection  agency.  Since  that  time 
he  has  heard  nothing  from  them  al¬ 
though  he  feels  reasonably  sure  that 
some  of  the  debts  have  been  settled. 

In  the  first  place  these  bills  were 
long  overdue  and  owed  by  persons  less 
than  twenty  miles  away.  If  by  personal 
effort  he  failed  to  get  a  remittance  it 
is  probable  that  much  better  results 
would  be  secured  by  putting  the  bills 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  attorney  for 
collection.  In  the  second  place,  collec¬ 
tion  agencies  who  deal  at  long  dis¬ 
tances  are  not  always  looking  out  for 
the  interest  of  their  clients.  As  we  get 
the  story  it  works  something  like  this. 

Representatives  of  certain  collection 
agencies  go  into  the  cities  or  villages 
and  pick  out  bad  acounts  for  collection. 
In  their  contracts  they  specify  that 
they  get  a  certain  percentage  for  col¬ 
lection  and  the  contract  is  so  worded 
that  the  agency  gets  their  percentage 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  bills  before 
their  client  gets  anything.  In  other 
words,  if  they  get  *$100  worth  of  bills 
to  collect  and  the  contract  shows  that 
they  should  get  25%  for  collection,  it 
may  be  that  one  or  two  of  the  debtors 
will  settle  but  unless  the  settlements 
total  more  than  $25  it  is  all  applied  on 
the  commission. 

It  may  be  going  a  little  too  far  to 
advise  our  readers  not  to  put  deliquent 


accounts  in  the  hands  of  out  of  town 
agents  but  at  least  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  consult  a  local  attorney  first 
and  certainly  it  would  be  wise  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  standing  of  the  collection 
agency  before  doing  business  with 
them. 


About  Chicken  Killing  Dogs 

THE  remarkable  self-control  of  a  New 
Jersey  farmer  has  borne  financial 
fruit.  Last  summer  this  man  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail  for  killing  a 
dog  that  invaded  his  henhouse  and  al¬ 
though  the  decision  was  reversed  the 
judge  suggested  that  the  court  was  the 
proper  place  to  take  such  grievances.  Re¬ 
cently,  hearing  a  commotion  in  the  hen¬ 
house  this  man  grasped  a  shotgun  tem¬ 
porarily  forgetting  the  judge’s  admoni¬ 
tion.  However,  he  remembered  in  time 
and  stood  by  while  a  neighbor’s  dog 
grasped  sixty-nine  hens  by  their  individ¬ 
ual  throats  and  shook  them  to  death. 

At  the  trial  which  resulted,  the  judge 
decided  that  sixty  nine  hens  were  worth 
$86.25.  Under  the  New  Jersey  law  the 
owner  was  allowed  three  times  the  value 
of  the  damaged  goods,  plus  an  additional 
penalty  of  $10.,  or  the  total  of  $268.75.  It 
is  reported  that  the  man  who  had  to  pay 
the  damages  wonders  whether  the  judge 
was  right,  and  if  after  all,  the  case  would 
not  have  been  settled  more  satisfactorily 
by  a  load  of  buckshot. 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled  During  May  1930 


Pennsylvania 

Lee  C.  Kintner,  Wyalusing,  Pa . . .  6.00 

(Part  pay  for  pullets) 

W.  E.  Kearney,  Brockway,  Pa. .  80.00 

(Insurance  indemnity) 

Mrs.  Ivan  Price,  Sheffield,  Pa . _ .  5.00 

(Claim  adjusted) 

John  McCarthy,  Lawton,  Pa . — .  ^.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  uniforms) 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  McCleery,  Mercer,  Pa . .  138.50 

(Insurance  paid  on  disability  claim) 

Connecticut 

Howard  H.  Brenn,  Scotland.  Conn . - .  18.25 

(Refund  on  purchase  of  radio) 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Braught,  Greenwich,  Conn .  20.41 

(Refund  on  order  for  rug) 

Maryland 

T.  B.  Bechtal,  Baltimore,  Md. . ....  1.50 

(Refund  on  order  of  plants) 

New  York 

C.  H.  Wood,  Horicon,  N.  Y . - . . $  3.00 

(Refund  on  order) 

Ernest  Liberator,  Portland,  N.  Y . .  22.50 

(Pay  for  grapes  damaged) 

Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Squier,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y .  2.00 

(Deposit  on  order  returned) 

Mrs.  F.  E:  Golden,  Davenport,  N.  Y .  4.36 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Foley.  Springwater,  N.  Y .  119.40 

(Claim  settled  by  A'eterans’  Bureau) 

Alphonso  Mernito,  Perkinsville,  N.  Y .  80.57 

(Pay  for  celery) 

Mrs.  Fred  Tubbs,  Jr.,  Berne,  N.  Y .  2.60 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Roy  Posson,  Warnerville,  N.  Y.  .  3.40 

(Claim  settled) 

Everett  R.  Stewart,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. .  3.46 

(Refund  on  order) 


Claims  Settled  Where 

New  York 

Adams  Gibson,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

(Order  adjusted) 

Leon  B.  Phelps,  Brushton,  N.  Y. 

(Registration  papers  on  bull  calf  procured) 

Jay  V.  Dewey,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 

(Mail  order  account  adjusted) 

C.  D.  Smith,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  of  claim) 

Frank  McRorie,  Rose,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  order) 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Arnold,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Charles  Dunckel,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  stove) 

Claude  Bush,  Hale  Eddy,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Mrs.  May  L.  Beall  Phillip,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

L.  Strasser,  Hillsdale,  N,  Y. 

(Replacement  on  loss  of  chicks) 

Aubrey  W.  Rogers,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Thomas  A.  Becker,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

D.  H.  Covey,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Albert  R.  Eggert,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

(Order  of  chicks  replaced) 

Chas.  Howard,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Lewis  W.  Goiodroe,  Oswego.  N,  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  machinery  at  half  prioe) 


Bert  N.  Young,  Fairport,  N.  Y. - -  50.00 

(Part  pay  for  apples) 

Arthur  Oot,  Oswego,  N.  Y. . . . 78 

(Refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  George  A.  Thayer,  Hartwick.  N.  Y .  3.60 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  Charles  Thorp,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y .  4.45 

(Claim  settled) 

Frank  B.  Covey,  Mecklenburg.  N.  Y .  9.20 

(Partial  refund  on  order) 

Loren  A.  Wright,  Indian  Falls,  N.  Y .  136.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Clifford  Covey,  Carthage,  N.  Y . .  62.61 

(Pay  for  milk) 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Smith.  Divine  Corners.  N.  Y.._.  1.00 

(Part  pay  on  claim) 

Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y -  15.00 

(Claim  settled) 

Miss  M.  A.  Kelchner,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  5.00 

(Claim  settled) 

W.  F.  McNee,  DeLancey,  N.  Y... . . .  7.59 

(Pay  for  eggs) 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Woodworth,  Rossie,  N.  Y. -  1.06 

(Duplicate  check  procured) 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Briggs.  Davenport,  N.  Y . .  4.20 

(Claim  settled) 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Graves,  Castorland,  N.  Y~ .  5.19 

(Claim  settled) 

Frank  E.  Prentice,  Worcester,  N.  Y — .  22.00 

(Claim  for  dressed  calf  settled) 

Mrs.  D.  C.  GifforG,  Preston  Hollow,  N.  Y . 58 

G.  R.  Dobbs,  Cameron,  N  Y . .  2.40 

(Balance,  of  pay  secured) 

Hugh  Gray,  New  Hampton.  N.  Y — .  1.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  pigs) 

L.  D.  Bills,  Falconer,  N.  Y . . .  13.00 

(Refund  on  order  of  paint) 


Total  $844.71 


No  Money  Was  Involved 

Leon  Allen,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Mrs.  Harry  Stephens,  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

(Claim  adjusted) 

Ira  N.  Bennett,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Peter  Messeck,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Bert  Trucsdell,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled) 

Pennsylvania 

6.  E.  Cady,  Knoxville,  Pa. 

(Premium  procured) 

Mrs.  Ben  Melvin,  Meadville,  Pa. 

(Order  filled) 

G.  M.  Wilcox,  Powell,  Pa. 

(Adjustment  pn  order) 

Mrs.  1.  C.  Shermeyer,  York.  Pa. 

(Order  filled) 

.  Maryland 

Mrs.  Geo.  Suhock,  Woodlawn,  IVM. 

(Replacement  on  order  of  eggs) 

Vermont 

W.  N.  Hamel,  Plainfield,  Vt. 

(Adjustment  on  claim) 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Carlson.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

(Claim  adjusted) 


Sickness,  Suffering 

THE 


•  •  • 


and  Sorrow  T rail 

FEARFUL 


These  foul,  contaminating  insects 
are  bound  to  invade  your  home.  Be 
ready  for  them.  Have  FLY-TOX  on 
hand.  This  pure,  clean,  fragrant, 
spray  is  sure  death  to  the  Fearful 
Seven.  There  is  only  one  FLY-TOX. 

Refuse  substitutes. 

FLY-TOX  was  developed 
at  Mellon  Institute  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Research  by  Rex 
Research  Fellowship. 


FLY 


KILLS  THEM  ALL 

Absolutely  Harmless  to  People  and  Animals 


•  •  •  an  d  STOCK  AID,  too  ... 

Splendid  for  livestock.  Kills  flies,  mosquitoes, 
fleas  and  lice.  Keeps  insects  away  for  hours. 
This  scientific  spray  will  not  blister  hide,  gum 
the  hair  or  clog  the  sprayer.  It  is  stainless. 
Will  not  taint  milk  when  properly  sprayed. 
Has  pleasant  odor.  STOCKAID  is  the  ideal 
animal  spray;  Used  in  many  of  the  largest 
dairy  bams  and  stock  farms  in  the  country ; 


I  More  Automobiles  Every  Year! 
More  Accidents  Every  Year ! 

In  New  York  State  last  year  automobiles  and  trucks  killed  2960 
persons;  injured  114807  additional.  These  figures  are  appalling. 

Do  not  take  a  chance.  Do  not  drive  without  insurance.  Even 
the  most  careful  drivers  have  accidents.  Conditions  arise  suddenly 
which  you  cannot  foresee,  and  the  damage  is  done.  \  ou  may  have 
to  prove  your  financial  responsibility  under  the  New  Law. 

A  Guardian  Casualty  Policy  covering  Publip 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  will  SAVE 
YOU  FROM  $3.00  to  $10.00.  You  get  your  sav-. 
ing  outright  as  a  cash  deduction  when  you  pay 
for  your  policy. — This  will  prove  it. 

C  UARD  [A®pASUALTY 

COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  PRESIDENT 

HOME  OFFICE:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Unless  our  nearest  agent  is  known  to  you,  write  us  at  Buffalo  for  his 
name  and  address.  He  has  a  Partial  Payment  Plan.  He  also  is  authorized 
to  deduct  10%  additional  if  you  have  had  no  accident  in  two  years. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


OF  LIQUID  •  •  • 

AMMONIA 


U  S  E  N  E 


NEW  AMMO  in  the  water 
brightens  carpets,  rugs,  linoleum. 


You  will  like  NEW  AMMO 
because  it  does  every¬ 
thing  that  liquid  ammonia 
will  do  and  is  handier 


THE  POWDER 
THAT 

PURIFIES 

LIKE 


and  more  economical  to 

use.  It  is  the  modern  puri-  AMMONIA 

fier  in  powder  form  that 
keeps  your  home  more 
sanitary.  Whenever  you 
clean  with  soap  and  water, 
add  NEW  AMMO  ...  just  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  to 
the  gallon.  It  saves  your 
hands.  NEW  AMMO  softens 
water,  brightens  glass¬ 
ware,  cuts  grease,  whitens 
clothes...  lends  ease  to  all 
cleaning.  Keep  a  can  in 
the  kitchen  . . .  and  one  in 
the  laundry,  too. 


NEW  AMMO  brightens  glassware 
and  china  —  dissolves  grease. 


The  handy  new  oval-shaped  can.  15  cents  at  all  dealers. 


In  the  laundry— NEW  AMMO 
softens  water,  whitens  clothes. 


NEW  AMMO  in  the  water 
makes  window  washing  easier. 


AMERICAN  AMMONE  COMPANY  •  60  WARREN  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


